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MACREADY'S    REMINISCENCES.* 


The  condition  of  a  great  actor's  work 
is  that  it  dies  with  him.  Let  him 
have  put  into  it  all  that  lifelong  observa- 
tion and  study,  quickened  by  the  creative 
energy  of  genius,  can  produce,  he  must 
stiil  be  content  to  forego  the  natural  yearn- 
ing of  the  artist  for  a  hold  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  future  day.  With  the  kin- 
dred spirits,  who 'rule  us  from  their  tombs,' 
he  knows  he  can  never  rank.  As  Alfred 
ije  Musset  has  said  of  them — 

'  yaniais  Vaffrtuse  ttuil  lei  prind  lout  enlUrs.' 

But  with  him  it  is  different.  Who  shall 
preserve  from  oblivion  that  magic  of  voice, 
that  charm  of  form,  of  look,  of  gesture, 
through  which  his  soul  has  spoken  to  his 
fellow-men  with  such  resistless  eloquence  ? 
Yet  is  he  not  without  his  consolations. 
No  noble  influence  is  ever  wholly  lost; 
and  he  may  find  compensation  for  the 
short-lived  doom  of  his  noblest  creations 

•  Maircaiiy's  Reminiscrnet!.  and  Selfetions  from. 
his  Diaries.     Edited  by  Sir  Frederick  PollocI;, 
Bart.,  one  of  his  Executors.    Macmillan  &  Co. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  i. 


in  the  assurance  that  the  power  of  his 
genius,  which  has  been  reflected  to  him  in 
the  palpable  emotion  or  ringing  plaudits 
of  his  audience,  has  opened  up  to  ihem  a 
world  of  poetry  and  emotion,  which  but 
for  him  they  would  never  have  known. 
His  '  so  potent  art '  has  awakened  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts.  It 
has  widened  the  sphere  of  their  sympa- 
thies; flashed  light  upon  the  conceptions 
of  the  greatest  poets,  which  has  made  ihem 
Hving  realities,  even  for  the  unimaginative ; 
and  in  doing  this  it  has  communicated, 
impulses  which  may  exercise  a  lasting  in- 
fluence for  good  on  the  lives  of  thousands. 
Happier,  too,  than  many  great  poets  and 
artists,  the  great  actor  has  not  to  wait  for 
his  fame.  It  meets  him  face  to  face  in  the 
eager  eyes,  the  hushed  breath,  the  trium- 
phant acclaim  of  his  contemporaries. 
Not  in  vain  has  he  lived,  who  owes  such 
success  to  having  wrought  ' 
aim  in  turning  to  the  highest  a 
special  gift  of  genius.  Even  though  his 
work  die  with  him,  he  may  comfort  him- 
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self  with  the  thought  that  its  excellence 
lingers  long  in  the  traditions  of  the  world, 
and  that  he  will  at  least  remain — how  few 
even  of  the  greatest  do  more  ? — the  sha- 
dow of  a  mighty  name. 

Great  actors  as  a  rule  have  accepted 
this  condition  of  their  existence  cheerfully. 
They  have  not  sought  to  keep  their  name 
and  fame  before  the  world  by  autobiogra- 
phies or  memoirs,  but  have  left  themselves 
and  their  merits  to  be  dealt  with  by  other 
pens  than  their  own.  In  truth,  there  is 
little  to  awaken  interest  in  the  story  of  an 
aqtor's  life.  The  successive  steps  in  his 
career,  the  long  apprenticeship  in  the  prac- 
tical study  of  his  art,  the  passage  from 
stage  to  stage,  the  gradual  rise  to  eminence 
and  fortune,  all  so  interesting  to  himself, 
can  have  no  attraction  for  any  reasonable 
creature.  The  mature  fruit  of  his  toils, 
his  impersonations,  into  which  he  throws 
himself  with  all  that  study  and  experience 
have  taught  him,  it  is  with  these  alone 
that  the  public  have  any  concern.  The 
true  artist  on  the  stage,  as  elsewhere,  will, 
above  all,  be  a  gentleman ;  and  as  he  will 
shrink  in  his  life  from  that  vulgar  curiosity 
(never  more  rife  than  in  the  present  day) 
which  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  private 
history  and  habits  of  those  who,  by  the 
necessity  of  their  vocation,  live  much  in 
the  public  eye,  he  will  be  no  less  chary  of 
ministering  t6  this  curiosity  when  he  has 
passed  away,  and  it  can  no  longer  wound 
his  feelings  or  outrage  his  self-respect. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  greatest  actors 
have  added  little  to  biographical  Hterature. 
The  most  illustrious  of  our  own  stage, 
Betterton,  Booth,  Quin,  Garrick,  Barry, 
the  Kembles,  Young,  have  all  kept  silence. 
Some,  if  not  all  of  these  could  write  well ; 
and  Garrick,  the  ablest  of  them  all,  had, 
as  his  letters  testify,  the  very  qualities  to 
make  him  pre-eminent  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  found  time  to  devote  him- 
self to  it.  What  memoirs  might  he  not 
have  written  !  '  Of  himself  he  would  prob- 
ably have  told  us  little.  But  what  sketches 
of  manners  might  we  not  then  have  had ! 
What  anecdotes;  what  conversations  of 
Beauclerk,  of  Johnson,  of  Goldsmith,  of 
Reynolds,  of  Burke,  and  Chatham;  of 
Diderot,  Maupertuis,  of  D'Holbach,  and 
all  the  brilliant  society  of  Paris!  What 
pictures  of  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  his  time :  and  there  were  few  whom  he 
did  not  know !     Above  all,  how  might  he 


have  set  in  all  the  hues  of  life  before  us 
his  great  compeers  on  the  stage — Quin, 
Macklin,  Powell,  Barry,  Mossop,  Sheridan, 
Weston,  King,  Mrs.  Woffington,  Mrs. 
Gibber,  Kitty  Clive,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs. 
Abington, — dping  for  them  what  Colley 
Gibber  has  done  for  Betterton,  for  Mpunt- 
fort  and  Bracegirdle.  What  invaluable 
lessons  should  we  not  then  have  had  in 
dramatic  criticism !  What  hints  to  make 
the  stage  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  school  of 
manners  and  of  high  thinking,  as  well  as 
the  most  delightful  of  all  amusements ! 

The  great  actors  of  France,  it  is  true — 
Le  Kain,  Pr^ville,  Mole,  Talma,  and 
others — have  left  written  records  behind 
them.  But  in  them  little  is  to  be  found  of 
their  personal  history.  It  is  of  their  art 
and  not  of  themselves  they  write ;  their 
memoirs  being  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  illustrations  of  what  the  stage  is  capa- 
ble, conveyed  either  in  examples  taken 
from  other  actors,  or  in  general  proposi- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may 
have  to  practice  or  to  criticise  the  actor's 
art.  Nor  could  better  guides  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  that  art  b.^  desired.  They 
were  proud  of  it ;  for  they  regarded  it 
from  the  same  high  point  of  view  as  Vol- 
taire, when  he  said  of  a  genius  for  it,  that 
it  was  '  le  plus  beau,  le  plus  rare,  et  le  plus 
difficile  des  talents.^  It  was  an  art  which 
in  its  perfection  could  only  come  of  *  the 
gifts  that  God  gives.'  It  could  not,  as  the 
great  comedian  Pr^ville  wrote,  be  taught : 

*  A  man  must  be  born  an  actor,  and  then 
it  is  not  a  master  he  needs,  but  a  guide.' 
Mile.  Clairon,  though  herself  open  to  the 
charge  of  too  artificial  a  style — '  elk  est 
trap  actrice^  was  Garrick's  comprehensive 
criticism, — was  equally  clear  on  this  point. 

*  I  am  aware  of  no  rules,'  she  writes,  *  no 
traditions,  that  are  capable  of  imparting 
all  those  qualities  of  mind  and  sensibility 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  production 
of  a  great  actor ;  I  know  of  no  rule  by 
which  one  can  learn  to  think,  to  feel ; 
Nature  alone  can  give  those  faculties, 
which  study,  advice,  and  time,  may  serve 
to  develop.'*  But,  though  teaching  could 
not  make  a  fine  actor,  he  was  not  there- 
fore to  dispense  with  culture  and  study. 

*  Fill  yourselves  with  knowledge,'  Clairon 

*  '  Vois-iu,' \yxo\e  poor  Rachel,  when  sink- 
ing under  her  fatal  illness,  'four  (ftiuHer,  il est 
bien  inutile  de  parler,  de  faire  des  gcstes  ;  il  faut 
penser.il faut pleurer.' — *  Madame  deGirardin,' 
par  Imbert  de  St.  Arnaud,  Paris,  1875,  p.  263. 
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says  elsewhere ;  *  be  unremitting  in  the 
search  for  truth ;  by  dint  of  care,  of  study, 
make  yourselves  worthy  to  educate  your 
public,  and  constrain  them  to  own  that 
you  profess  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
arts,  and  not  the  most  degraded  of  me- 
chanical crafts/ 

Le  Kain,  himself  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  power  and  patience  of  genius  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  face  and 
figure  for  a  vocation  where  such  disad- 
vantages are  most  felt — that  inexpressible 
something  which  made  *  Pritchard  genteel 
and  Garrick  six  feet  high,' — writes  elo- 
quently in  the  same  strain.  '  Soul  is  the 
foremost  requisite  of  the  actor;  intelli- 
gence the  second ;  truth  and  fervor  of 
utterance  the  third ;  grace  and  symmetry 
of  person  the  fourth.  To  be  thoroughly 
master  of  his  parts,  to  know  the  force  and 
significance  of  every  line,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  Nature,  simple,  noble,  and  affect- 
ing; to  be  assured  that  understanding  is 
not  to  be  acquired  save  by  ripe  medita- 
tion, nor  practical  skill  save  by  persevering 
toil;  to  be  always  in  his  part;  to  use  the 
picturesque  with  skilful  reserve ;  to  be  as 
true  in  level  speaking  as  in  the  great 
movements  of  passion  ;  to  avoid  whatever 
is  trivial ;  to  make  his  pauses  not  too  fre- 
quent; to  let  nobility  of  style  be  seen 
even  across  his  lightest  moods ;  to  avoid 
jerkiness  in  speaking;  to  weep  only  when 
the  soul  is  stormed  and  thrust  in  upon  it- 
self by  grief;  to  show  unbroken  attention 
to  what  is  passing  on  the  stage,  and  to 
identify  himself  with  the  character  he 
represents:*  these  are  some,  and  only 
some,  of  the  qualities  which  go,  in  the  es- 
timation of  one  from  whose  judgment 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  to  constitute  the 
claim  to  be  considered  a  great  actor. 

Those  who  thought  so  highly  of  their 
art  were  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  than 
proud  of  it.  They  bore  within  th%m  that 
which  might  well  make  them  indifferent 
alike  to  the  prejudices  that  refused  them 
the  social  status  conceded  to  other  artists, 
and  to  the  Churchman's  dogma,  which 
denied  to  them,  when  dead,  a  resting- 
place  in  consecrated  ground.  Loving 
their  pursuit  as  they  did,  with  the  passion- 
ate devotion  which  was  one  main  secret 
of  their  excellence,  they  felt  it  gave  them 
a  rank  above  conventional  distinctions. 
They  would  not,  if  they  could,  have  ex- 
changed it  for  any  other.  What  could 
the  sneer  at  the  player's  craft  of  some  well- 


born fool,  or  of  some  professional  pedant, 
matter  to  a  man  who  knew  he  could  cope 
with  the  best  in  every  honorable  quality, 
and  whose  business  in  life  was  to  make 
his  fellows  familiar  with  *  the  high  actions 
and  the  high  passions,'  which  make  a 
poetical  drama  the  best  discipline  of  hu- 
manity ?  Nor  were  our  English  actors 
behind  them  in  glorying  in  their  vocation. 
On  the  Statute-book  players  might  still 
appear  as  *  vagabonds ;'  but  the  piofession 
which  our  supreme  poet  had  followed,  and 
for  which  his  best  works  had  been  written, 
could  not  be  degraded  by  the  reckless 
classification  of  an  obsolete  law.  The 
opinion  of  society  soon  abolished  the 
stigma :  the  actor  who  respected  himself 
was  sure  of  its  respect.  Whom,  indeed, 
was  it  prepared  to  welcome  more  kindly, 
or  to  accept  in  its  most  intellectual  circles 
upon  a  footing  of  more  complete  equality  ?* 
And  if  in  public  any  slight  were  offered  to  • 
him,  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his  au- 
dience; just  as  it  is  upon  record  that  the 
house  went  thoroughly  with  George  Fred- 
erick Cooke,  in  his  memorable  retort,  re- 
corded in  these  volumes,  to  a  young  officer 
in  the  stage-box,  who  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  interrupting  the  play; 
*  You  are  an  ensign  ?  Sir,  the  King  (God 
bless  him !)  can  make  any  fool  an  officer, 
but  it  is  only  the  Almighty  that  can  make 
an  actor ! ' 

It  naturally,  therefore,  excited  no  small  • 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  indignation, 
among  the  actors  of  the  day,  when  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture in  1832,  presided  over  hy  Sir  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  Mr.  Macready,  who  had  by  this 
time  taken  rank  with  the  leaders  of  his 
profession,  spoke  of  it  as  one  so  *  unre- 
quiting,  that  no  person  who  had  the  pow- 
er of  doing  anything  better  would,  unless 
deluded  into  it,  take  it  up.'  In  a  separate 
answer  he  disparaged  it  still  farther  by 
saying,  *  that  persons  who  could  find  any 
other  occupation  would  not  take  to  one 
in  which  they  were  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  humor  of  the  public'  It  was  an  1 
ungracious  speech,  considering  that  the 
public  had  been  kind  to  him  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  deserts.  But  it  had  a  far- 
ther and  deeper  significance,  because  it 
showed  that  the  speaker  wanted  the  first 
element  of  greatness,  a  thorough  faith  in 
his  art,  as  in  itself  worthy,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  measure  of  popular  apprecia- 
tion or  of  money  value.     It  was  obvious  • 
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from  such  a  reply  that  Mr.  Macready  did 
not  view  his  profession,  as  we  have  seen 
Le  Kain  do,  *  en  grand/  His  individual 
self  was  more  to  him  than  his  art.  Its 
followers  were  exposed  to  popular  caprice. 
But  what  artists  are  not  ?  Did  Gains- 
borough, Constable,  Miiller — nay,  did  even 
Flaxman, — rise  to  their  true  place  in  their 
own  day  ?  Its  returns  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  were  small.  The  artist 
in  whose  thoughts  such  things  are  upper- 
most, may  be  dexterous,  may  be  popular; 
but  without  the  inspiration  which  seeks  a 
vent,  that  will  not  be  repressed,  on  the 
canvas,  in  the  marble,  or  upon  the  stage, 
let  the  world  requite  him  as  it  may,  he 
will  never  be  great. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  an  instruc- 
tive commentary  on  Mr.  Macready's  evi- 
dence in  1832.  No  one  can  read  them 
without  seeing  that  he  had  no  special 
genius,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  for 
the  stage.  Accident,  not  impulse,  took 
him  there ;  and  great  force  of  will,  and  a 
determined  ambition,  carried  him  into  a 
conspicuous  place  upon  it,  which  his 
sound  intellectual  training  and  high  per- 
sonal character  enabled  him  to  maintain 
with  honor.  Whatever  he  had  to  do,  it 
was  his  maxim  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The 
inspiration  of  genius  was  not  within  his 
command ;  but  hard  study  and  a  certain 
,Jervor  of  style  gave  to  many  of  his  imper- 
sonations something  that  seemed  to  come 
near  it.  He  worked  at  acting  as  he  would 
have  worked  at  jurisprudence  or  theology, 
had  circumstances  taken  him  to  the  Bar 
or  to  the  <3hurch.  Under  no  conditions 
•would  he  have  been  content  to  be  lost  in 
the  common  herd  of  toilers  in  the  same 
field.  But  to  the  artist's  delight  in  his 
work  for  its  own  sake  these  volumes  show 
very  clearly  that  he  was  a  stranger.  This 
fact,  now  placed  by  them  beyond  mere 
-surmise,  is,  to  our  minds,  the  best  justifi- 
cation of  those  who  qualified  their  admira- 
tion of  his  talents  by  denying  to  him  the 
.attributes  of  an  actor  of  the  highest  class. 

While,  therefore,  this  book  will  not  raise 
the  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Macready  as 
an  actor,  it  will  hardly  make  the  world 
.think  better  of  him  as  a  man.  Actors 
"^have  an  evil  reputation  for  egotism  and 
jealousy.  No  one  ever  lay  more  heavily 
under  this  imputation  than  Mr.  Macready, 
while  on  the  stage.  We  have  heard  the 
^eatest  comedian  of  his  time  say  of  him  : 
*  Macready  never  could  see  any  merit  in 


any  living  actor  in  his  own  line,  nor  in 
any  actress  either,  until  she  was  either 
dead  or  off  the  stage.'  The  indictment 
was  sweeping,  but  this  book  almost  bears 
it  out. 

So  little  assured,  apparently,  was  Mr. 
Macready  of  his  hold  on  public  favor,  or, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  oh  *  popular  caprice,' 
that  he  lived  in  constant  dread  of  being 
ousted  from  it  by  some  new  favorite. 
The  echo  of  applause,  unless  given  to 
himself,  fills  him  with  *  envious  and  vin- 
dictive feelings.'  The  words  are  his  own 
(vol.  ii.  p.  62).  But  for  his  own  confes- 
sions, as  here  given,  the  extent  of  this 
weakness  would  have  been  incredible. 
Thus,  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation  (29th  August,  1837),  he  reads 
in  the  *  Morning  Herald  *  that  Mr.  Phelps 
has  made  a  decided  success.  What  is  his 
comment  ?  *  It  depressed  my  spirits, 
though  perhaps  it  should  not  do  so.  If 
he  is  greatly  successful,  I  shall  reap  the 
profits.'  Mr.  Phelps  was  then  under  en- 
gagement to  appear  in  Mr.  Macready's 
Company  at  Covent  Garden.  *  If  mode- 
rately, he  will  strengthen  my  company ; 
but  an  actor's  fame  and  his  dependent 
income  is  [sic]  so  precarious,  f/iaf  we  start 
at  every  shadow  of  an  actor.  It  is  an  un- 
happy life  '  (vol.  ii.  p.  88).  By  this  rule 
nothing  would  have  more  thoroughly  em- 
bittered his  existence  than  a  stage  filled 
with  performers  of  the  highest  stamp.  No 
generous  emulation,  no  triumph  in  the 
general  exaltation  of  the  drama,  no  delight 
in  the  display  of  genius  or  power  in  others, 
would  compensate  for  the  comparative 
eclipse  of  his  own  star.  And  yet  this  was 
the  man  whose  highest  claim  on  the  pub- 
lic favor  was  his  professed  desire  to  raise 
and  dignify  the  stage  ! 

It  is  typical  of  the  same  morbid  egotism, 
.  that  even  when  Mr.  Macready  is  chroni- 
cling in  the  Diaries  here  published  the 
production  of  the  numerous  poetical  plays, 
which  were  the  glory  of  his  management 
at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  it  is 
only  of  his  own  share  in  them  he  speaks.  No 
one  would  ever  suppose  that  they  were 
supported  by  a  body  of  performers  scarcely 
inferior  to  himself,  and  to  whom,  at  all 
events,  quite  as  much  as  to  himself,  their 
success  was  due.  In  truth,  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  could  *  bear,  like  the  Turk,  no 
brother  near  the  throne.'  If  the  main 
interest  of  any  of  the  new  pieces  he  pro- 
duced was  found  on  rehearsal  or  in  per- 
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formance  not  to  centre  ii^  himself,  it  lost 
its  interest  for  him.  This  was  often  alleg- 
ed of  him  by  both  authors  and  actors ; 
his  own  diaries  *  give  it  proof/  Thus, 
when  Bulwer's  comedy  of  *  Money  *  is  first 
put  into  his  hands,  he  is  charmed  with  it. 
He  reads  it  to  the  Haymarket  Company 
(24th  October,  1840).  *It  was  quite  suc- 
cessful,' he  notes,  *  with  them.'  A  few 
days  of  rehearsals  change  the  aspect  of 
everything.  *As  I  write,'  he  says  (4th 
November),  '  doubts  and  misgivings  rise 
in  my  mind.  I  have  nothing  great  or 
striking  in  situation,  character,  humor  or 
passion,  to  develop.  The  power  of  all 
this  is  thrown  on  Mr.  Strickland,  and  par- 
tially on  Mr.  Webster.'  On  the  8th  of 
December — in  these  days  a  month  of  re- 
hearsals was  not  thought  too  much  for  .a 
new  play  * — the  comedy  was  produced. 
By  this  time  Mr.  Macready  had  appa- 
rently discovered  that  it  was  not  only  Mr. 
Strickland  and  Mr.  Webster  who  might 
have  the  pull  upon  him — so  he  is  *  very 

much  depressed  and  low-spirited 

Acted  the  part  of  Evelyn — not  satisfied. 
I  wanted  lightness,  self-possession,  and  in 
the  serious  scenes,  truth.  I  was  not  good ; 
I  feel  it.  In  the  last  scene.  Miss  Faucit, 
as  I  had  anticipated,  had  quite  the  advan- 
tage over  me.  This  was  natural.'  If  so, 
then  surely  it  was  a  thing  to  rejoice  in ; 
and  those  who  remember  how  admirably 
all  the  parts  of  this  brilliant  comedy  were 
filled  on  its  first  production  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  circumstance  was 
only  a  source  of  vexation  to  one  who, 
both  as  actor  and  as  the  trusted  friend  of 
the  author,  might  well  have  been  glad  of 
whatever  brought  the  merits  of  the  play 
into  the  highest  relief. 

Mr.  Macready  was  always  ready  to 
urge  upon  the  members  of  his  company 
that  it  was  the  actor  that  made  the  part, 
not  the  part  that  made  the  actor;  and  we 
have  heard  him  cite  in  society,  with  warm 
commendation,  the  reply  quoted  in  this 
book  of  the  German  actress,  Schroeder,  to 
some  one  who  remarked  with  surprise  on  her 
condescending  to  perform  the  unimportant 
part  of  Lady  Capulet,  the  night  after  she 
had  taken  her  audience  by  storm  as  Lady 


*  •  We  have  had  twenty  rehearsals  of  this,' 
said  some  one,  at  the  end  of  the  last  rehearsal 
of  Bulwer's  'Richelieu.'  'Then  I  wish  you 
luck  at  Vingt-et-un  I '  said  Tom  Cooke,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  His  wish  was  more 
than  fulfilled. 


Macbeth.  *  Condescend,'  she  replied ;  *  is 
it  not  Shakspeare  I  acted  ?  '  Constant 
sacrifices  of  this  kind  were  conceded  to 
Mr.  Macready.  But  what  was  a  sound 
rule  for  others  was  apparently  no  rule  for 
him.  Thus,  having  played  Friar  Lawrence, 
in  *  Romeo  and  J  uliet '  one  night  (30th 
April,  1838),  he  records  :  *  I  find  playing  a 
part  of  this  sort,  with  no  character  to  sus- 
tain, no  effort  to  make,  no  pouter  of  per- 
ceiving an  impression  made,  to  be  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  unprofitable  task.  Having 
required  many  of  the  actors  to  do  what 
they  considered  beneath  them,  perhaps  it 
was  only  a  just  sacrifice  to  their  opinions 
to  concede  so  far.'  How  little  of  the 
Schroeder  spirit  is  here  1  Lady  Capulet 
has  not  one  feature  of  dramatic '  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  Friar 
Lawrence  is  sketched  with  subtle  skill,  and 
he  has,  at  least,  one  considerable  speech 
of  great  beauty.  But  it  is  beneath  Mr. 
Macready's  notice,  because  it  gives  no 
scope  *  for  perceiving  the  impression  made, 
.or,  in  plain  English,  for  what  is  technically 
called  *  bringing  down  the  house.' 

With  strange  inconsistency,  the  man  to 
whom  the  plaudits  of  an  audience  were  as 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  who  could  do 
nothing  without  the  stimulus  of  *  perceiving 
an  impression  made,'  affected  to  abhor, 
and  even  to  despise  the  only  profession  in 
which  this  stimulus  can  be  had.  All 
through  this  book  run  lamentations  at  the 
untoward  fate  that  made  him  an  actor. 
That  wretched  old  Statute  about  'vaga- 
bonds '  poisons  his  existence.  It  is  in  vain 
that  audiences  cheer,  that  critics  extol, 
that  honors  are  showered  upon  him  by 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters  as  the  great 
regenerator  of  the  British  stage.  He  was 
not  a  gentleman  by  Statute.  *  The  slow 
unmoving  finger'  of  a  purely  imaginary 
scorn  troubled  his  peace  Nor  was  this 
all.  What  might  he  not  have  done  at  the 
Bar,  or  in  some  other  profession  ?  The 
First  Satire  of  his  favorite  Horace  might 
have  taught  him  to  cure  himself,  betimes, 
of  that  most  foolish  of  all  foolish  habits, 
which  makes  men  sigh  for  some  occupa- 
tion other  than  what  choice  or  destiny 
has  assigned  them.  What  a  man  does 
best  may  be  pretty  safely  taken  to  be  what 
he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  did  his  acting  so  well,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  he  could  have 
done  anything  else  better,  if  so  well.  In 
his  boyhood  he  was  destined  for  the  bar ; 
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but,  judged  by  his  own  confessions,  he  had 
neither  the  patience,  tact,  nor  temper, 
without  which  no  man  need  hope  to  make 
his  way  there.  A  disposition  like  his  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  so  impatient  of  control, 
so  dictatorial  and  supercilious,would  have 
exposed  him  to  sufferings  far  more  acute 
in  that  career  than  any  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter on  the  stage,  where  it  made  many 
others  suffer,  who  had  to  bear  with  it,  as 
it  would  have  been  borne  with  nowhere 
else.  Where  else,  too,  could  ^'  he  have 
hoped  to  secure  so  many  of  the  prizes  for 
which  so  many  excellent  men  have  to 
struggle  in  vain  ?  His  place  upon  the 
stage  brought  him  fame,  a  fair  fortune, 
troops  of  friends  in  England,  America, 
and  France,  among  them  many  of  the 
choicest  spirits  of  his  time,  and  the 
honors  of  more  than  one  public  dinner ; 
and  yet  his  diaries  abound  with  such 
entries  as  this:  *  19th  February,  1845. — I 
see  a  life  gone  in  an  unworthy,  an  un- 
requiting  pursuit.  Great  energy,  great 
power  of  mind,  ambition  and  activity 
that,  with  discretion,  might  have  done  any- 
thing, now  made  into  a  player.'  Or  this, 
on  the  I  St  July,  1843,  when  he  has  been  to 
Westminster  Hall  to  see  the  Exhibition  of 
Cartoons  : — *  Saw  several  persons  that  I 
knew,  to  whom  J  did  not  speak,  as  I  did 
not  know  how  far  they  might  think  them- 
selves lowered  in  their  own  opinion  by 
speaking  to  me.'  And  yet  the  same  morn- 
ing he  had  breakfasted  with  Monckton 
Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  to  meet  Car- 
lyle,  Bunsen,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  several 
other  people  of  the  same  class,  not  one  of 
whom  but  esteemed  him,  and  treated  him 
as  they  would  any  other  gentleman  of 
their  acquaintance. 

Can  it  be,  is  the  question  that  again  and 
again  rises,  as  we  read  passage  after  passage 
of  this  kind,  that  Mr.  Macready  seriously 
meant  such  revelations  of  personal  foibles, 
if  not  of  something  worse,  to  be  given  to 
the  public  ?  It  is  conceivable  that  a  man 
should  turn  his  diary  into  a  confessional, 
in  which  to  hold  up  in  black  and  white 
before  his  own  eyes  his  vanity,  his  over- 
weening estimate  of  his  own  powers  and 
importance;  his  vices  Of  temper,  of  envy, 
of  jealousy,  of  morbid  pride;  his  grudges 
at  fortune;  his  occasional  misgivings 
about  himself;  his  penitences  and  self-re-^ 
proaches.  It  may  be  also  well  for  him, 
that  he  should  write  down  there  his  ap- 
peals to   Heaven  for  help  against  these 


and  other  besetting  sins.  But  such  reve- 
lations can  scarcely  have  been  intended 
for  the  public  eye.  They  are  infinitely  . 
painful  to  those  who  would  wish  to  think 
with  respect^ of  a  man,  in  many  points  of 
view,  so  excellent  and  so  distinguished. 
They  teach  nothing,  because  they  are 
only  one  evidence  the  more  of  the  inerad- 
icable weaknesses  and  follies  even  of  the 
wise.  Surely,  too,  the  taste  is  more  than 
equivocal  which  dictated  the  publication 
of  such  prayers .  as  are  here  recorded,  for 
protection  against  the  vices  of  an  over- 
bearing temper  Which,  by  the  way,  was 
always  ready  to  break  out  with  fresh 
vigor  after  every  smiting  of  the  breast, 
and  cry  of  ^Mea  culpa ^  viea  maxwia  culpa,* 
From  ejaculations  such  as  these  one  turns 
away,  as  one  would  from  a  private  letter 
left  accidentally  open.  What  can  be  said 
of  them  but  what  St.  Beuve  says  of  simi- 
lar pious  out-pourings  in  Madame  Schwet- 
zine's  Memoirs :  *  £>h  que  la  priere  com- 
mefice,  la  critique  litteraire  expire  '  / 

We  suppose  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 

did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty,  as  the  ex-  

ecutor  of  his  friend,  to  suppress  any  por- 
tion of  the  *  Reminiscences,'  begun  by 
Mr.  Macready  in  1855,  and  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  1826.  We  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  Mr.  Macready  would  have 
done  more  wisely,  if,  like  his  distinguished 
predecessors,  he  had  left  the  story  of  his 
life  altogether  in  other  hands.  Hut,  if  the  * 
*  Reminiscences  '  were  retained,  no  mercy 
should  have  been  shown  to  the  subsequent 
Diaries.  All  that  is  really  valuable  in 
them  would  have  gone  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass;  and  worked  up,  as  the  Edi- 
tor is  so  well  qualified  to  have  worked  them, 
into  a  compact  and  animated  biography,  he 
might  have  added  an  agreeable  volume  to 
the  not  too  numerous  list  of  good  works 
that  deal  with  the  history  of  the  English 
stage.  Had  he  used  the  contents  of  the 
present  volumes  as  the  materials  for  a 
biography,  cutting  remorselessly  away  all 
that  is  essentially  private  and  unimpor- 
tant, or  needlessly  communicative,  enough 
would  have  been  left  to  make  an  amusing 
and  instructive  book.  If  he  had  been  a 
little  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  hero,  so 
much  the  better;  Mr.  Macready's  good 
qualities  would  then  have  stood  out  in  pro- 
bably truer  proportion  and  relief.  We 
should  have  thought  only  with  pleasure 
of  the  old  favorite,  to  whom  we  had  owed 
many  a  delightful  and  instructive  hour  in 
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the  dreamland  of  the  theatre.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  have  escaped  a  host 
of  details,  with  which  the  book  is   now 

'  weighted,  of  where,  and  what,  and  when 
Mr.  Macready  played ;  how  much  a  night 
he  got ;  how  his  Macduff  at  one  place  was 
imbecile,  his  Laertes,  at  another,  infected 
with  the  vice  of  the  Court  of  Denmark ; 
his  Evadne,  at  a  third,  without  brains  or 
bearing ;  how  much  money  was  in  the 
theatre  on  one  night,  how  little  on  another ; 
how,  at  one  time,  he  was  called  on,  night 
after  night,  after  the  play,  or  how,  to  his 
amazement,  he  was  not  once  called  on 
through  a  whole  engagement ;  of  petty 
squabbles,  and  prosy  speeches — all  that, 
in  a  word,  may  be  dismissed  as  the  merest 
chronicling  of  personal  and  theatrical  small 
talk. 

William  Charles  Macready  was  born  in 
London,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1793.  His 
father,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Dublin  up- 
holsterer, left  the  paternal  business  for  the 
stage,  and  after  running  the.  usual  career 
in  the  provinces,  and  playing  for  some 
time  in  London,  became  the  manager  of 
the  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  other 
theatres.  He  wrote  the"  successful  farce 
of  *  The  Irishman  in  London,'  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  1782,  and  seems  to 

,  have  enjoyed  and  merited  the  respect  of 
the  various  towns  where  he  flourished  as 
a  manager  through  a  long  life.  His  first 
wife,  the  mother  of  W.  C.  Macready,  was 
also  on  the  stage,  a  fact  of  which,  oddly 
enough,  her  son  makes  no  mention  in 
his  '  Reminiscences.'  She  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  mothers  whose  sweet 
influence  penetrates  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  haunts  them  like  some  holy  pre- 
sence. She  died  in  December,  1803,  and 
her  son  never  speaks  of  her  but  with  the 
deepest  reverence  and  devotion."  Doubt- 
less he  cost  her  no  small  share  of  anxiety, 
for  in  his  childhood  he  was  marked,  to  use 
his  own  words,  by  *a  most  violent  and 
self-willed  disposition;'  an  inheritance  from 
his  father,  in  which  the  gentle  mother 
must  have  foreseen  a  pregnant  source  of 
future  trouble. 

Macready  was  one  of  six  children.  The 
family  means  were  small,  the  parents  busy. 
So  while  little  better  than  an  infant  he  was 
got  out  of  the  way  by  being  sent  to  a  day- 
school.  Henceforth  he  says,  *  my  child- 
hood and  boyhood  were  all  school.'  A 
preparatory  school  at  Kensington,  where 
the   pupils  were  arrayed   *  in  uniform  of 


scarlet  jacket,  with  blue  or  nankeen  trou- 
sers,' next  received  him  ;  and  from  this  he 
was  removed  to  a  school  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  master,  a  Mr.  Edgell,  *  a  violent 
tempered  man,'  who  was  confidently  be- 
lieved to  have  forsaken  the  tailors'  shop- 
board  for  the  ferule  and  the  desk,  did  his 
best  to  make  his  pupil's  bad  temper  worse, 
while  initiating  him  in  the  mysteries  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  Bonnycastle's  arithmetic. 
But  the  future  actor  was  even  then  fore- 
shadowed in  the  fact,  so  commonly  met 
with  in  the  Hves  of  players,  that  recitation 
was  his  forte. 

He  learned  quickly,  and  retained  what 
he  learn,ed.  Pope's  Homer  was  got  al-' 
most  by  heart ;  and  its  author  became  so 
great  a  favorite  with  him,  that  long  after- 
wards he  prepared  for  his  children,  and 
subsequendy  published,  an  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  Pope's  works.  The  great  London 
actors  when  set  free  by  the  close  of  the 
London  theatrical  season,  which  was  then 
a  winter  one,  were  available  for  his  father's 
theatre  at  Birmingham.  Here  in  the  man- 
ager's dressing-room  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
King,  dressed  as  Lord  Ogleby.  The 
grand  deportment  and  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  were  engraven  on  his  boyish  mem- 
ory. The  face  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis,  the 
great  comedian,  also  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  boy  ;  but  of  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  all  he  could  remember  was  the  figure 
of  a  very  lusty  woman,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  audience  when  the  orchestra  struck 
up  the  symphony  of  Arne's  rattling  bravu- 
ra, *  The  Soldier  Tired,'  in  the  opera  of 
*  Artaxerxes. '  He  had  the  much  greater 
good  fortune  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Nelson 
when,  during  the  short  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  hero  of  the  Nile  made  a  tour  of  seve- 
ral of  the  provincial  towns — *  a  recreation 
apparently  innocent  enough,  but  which 
was  harshly  reflected  on  in  the  House  of 
Lords  :' — 

'  The  news  of  his  arrival  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  when  his  intention  of  going  to  the  thea- 
tre got  wind,  all  who  had  heard  of  it,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  flocked  there  to  behold, 
and  do  him  honor.  The  play  was  Shake- 
speare's '•  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  for  the 
benefit  of  a  player  of  the  name  of  Blissctt,  who 
had  some  repute  in  the  part  of  Falstaff.  At 
my  father's  request  Lord  Nelson  consented 
to  bespeak  for  the  next  night  the  play  of 
'•  King  Henry  IV.,"  wishing  to  see  Blissett 
again  in  FalstafT,  The  box-office  was  literally 
besieged  early  the  next  morning,  and  every 
place  soon  taken.  At  the  hour  of  commence- 
ment my  father  was  waiting  with  candles  to 
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July, 


conduct  the  far-famed  hero  through  the  lobby, 
which  went  round  the  whole  semi-circle  of  the 
lower  tier,  to  his  box.  The  shouts  outside  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  carriage  :  the 
throng  was  great,  but  being  close  to  my  fa- 
ther's side,  I  had  not  only  a  perfect  view  of  the 
hero's  pale  and  interesting  face,  but  listened 
with  such  eager  attention  to  every  word  he  ut- 
tered, that  I  had  all  he  said  by  heart,  and  for 
months  afterwards  was  wont  to  be  called 
upon  to  repeat  **  what  Lord  Nelson  said  to 
your  father."  This  was  in  substance  to  the 
effect  that  the  universal  esteem  in  which  his, 
my  father's,  character  was  held  in  the  town 
made  it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  render  him 
any  assistance. 

'  Nothing  of  course  passed  unnoticed  by 
my  boyish  enthusiasm  :  the  right-arm  empty 
sleeve  attached  to  his  breast,  the  orders  upon 
it,  a  sight  to  me  so  novel  and  remarkable  ;  but 
the  melancholy  expression  of  his  countenance 
and  the  extremely  mild  and  gentle  tones  of 
his  voice  impressed  me  most  sensibly.  They 
were  indeed  for  a  life's  remembrance.  When 
with  Lady  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Nelson  he  en- 
tered his  box,  the  uproar  of  the  house  was 
deafening,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  know  no 
end.  The  play  was  at  length  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed, after  which  was  a  sort  of  divertisement 
in  honor  of  the  illustrious  visitor,  from  one 
song  of  which  I  can  even  now  recollect  one 
couplet  !  Oh  sacred  Nine,  forgive  me  while 
I  quote  it  !    '         ^ 


t  ti 


We'll  shake  hands,  and  be  friends  ;  if  they  won't,  why, 

what  then  ? 
We'll  send  our  brave  Nelson  to  thrash  'em  again. 

Derry  down,"  «S:c. 


The  crowded  house  was  frantic  in  its  applause 
at  this  sublime  effusion.  Lady  Hamilton, 
laughing  loud  and  without  stint,  clapped  with 
uplifted  hands  and  all  her  heart,  and  kicked 
with  her  heels  against  the  footboard  of  the 
seat,  while  Nelson  placidly  and  with  his 
mournful  look  (perhaps  in  pity  for  the  poet)* 
bowed  repeatedly  to  the  oft-repeated  cheers. 
Next  day  my  father  called  at  the  hotel  to  thank 
his  Lordship,  when  Nelson  presented  him 
with  what  he  intended  to  be  the  cost  of  his  box 
wrapped  in  paper,  regretting  that  his  ability  to 
testify  his  respect  for  my  father  was  so  much 
below  his  will.  My  father  never  told  me  the 
amount,  but  pirchased  with  it  a  piece  of  plate 
that  he  retaineu  to  his  death  in  memory  of  the 
donor.  I  shcu'd  not  omit  to  mention  that  in 
the  hall  of  the  hotel  were  several  sailors  of 
Nelson's  ship  wanting  to  see  him,  to  each  of 
whom  the  great  admiral  spoke  in  the  most 
affable  manner,  inquiringly  and  kindly,  as  he 
passed  through  to  his  carriage,*and  left  them, 
I  believe,  some  tokens  of  his  remembrance.' 

The  failing  health  of  Macready's  moth- 
er drew  her  to  the  waters  of  Leamington, 
*  then  a  small  village,  consisting  only  of  a 


*  Surely  not.  The  lines  had  the  right  ring 
in  them, — the  faith  in  their  hero,  their  faith  in 
themselves,  which  carried  the  British  nation 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  that  time. 


few  thatched  houses,  not;  one  tiled  or  slat- 
ed, the  Bowling  Green  Inn  being  the  only 
one  where  very  moderate  accommodation 
could  be  procured.'  It  was  there  he  saw 
her  last,  when  he  set  out  with  his  father 
for  Rugby,  with  all  a  boy*s  trepidations 
and  reluctance  to  face  the  unknown  future 
of  a  great  Public  School.  He  fell  there 
as  fag  under  a  very  harsh  master,  *  a 
young  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Ridge,' 
and  wrote  home  such  piteous  letters  that  his 
father  more  than  once  thought  of  sending 
for  him.  ^The  mother,  with  a -wiser  sagaci- 
ty, prevented  this.  Her  boy.  was  no  worse 
off  than  other  boys,  and  he  had  a  kind 
cousin  in  Mr.  Birch,  one  of  the  masters, 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  ill-treated. 
So  there  he  remained — making  a  course 
through  the  school  rapid  beyond  prece- 
dent, and  attaining  the  fifth  form  in  three 
years,  *  from  which  advance  he  began  to 
be  sensible  of  a  certain  enjoyment  of  his 
position.' 

It  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  the 
bigger  boys  at  Rugby  to  get  up  plays,  and 
they  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  father  of  one  of  their  school-fel- 
lows had  a  theatre  no  farther  off  than  Bir- 
mingham. Here  was  an  easy  way  to  get 
at  play-books  and  dresses,  and  these  were 
readily  furnished  to  them  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manager's  son.  Some  requital 
for  such  a  service  was  due  even  to  an  Un- 
der School-boy.  It  was  given  first  in  the 
distinguished  post  of  prompter.  Higher 
honors  followed  ;    and  Uame  Ashfield  in 

*  Speed  the  Plough,'  Mrs.  Brulgruddery 
in  *  John     Bull,'    the    Jew    in     Dibdin's 

*  School  for  Prejudice,'  and  Briefwit  in  the 
farce  of  *  Weathercock,'  a  tolerably  varied 
list,  were  the  maiden  efforts  of  the  future 
tragedian. 

Other  excitements  varied  the  school 
routine.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Buon- 
aparte and  invasion.  The  older  boys  went 
through  regular  drill  after  school-hours 
with  heavy  wooden  broadswords,  *  their 
blue  coats  cuffed  and  collared  with  scar- 
let.' These  were  also  the  days  of  one  of 
the  maddest  frenzies  that  ever  possessed 
the  play-going  public.  It  was  only  in 
August  last  that  its  object  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-three,  *  a  prosperous  gentle- 
man.' William  Henry  West  Betty,  the 
Young  Roscius,  *  a  miracle  of  beauty, 
grace,  and  genius,'  as  Macready  calls  him, 
and  still  a  mere  boy,  was  the  theme  of  all 
discourse : — 
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*  "  The  young  Roscius"  became  a  rage,  ard 
in  ihcfitrore  of  public  admiration  the  invasion 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of.  He  acted  two  nights 
at  Leicester;  and  on  a  half-holiday,  my  cousin 
Birch  having  sent  a  note  to  excuse  me  and  his 
eldest  son  from  the  afternoon's  callings-over, 
at  my  father's  request  Tom  Birch  and  myself 
were  smuggled  into  a  chaise  and  reached  Lei- 
cester in  time  for  the  play,  "  Richard  III." 
The  house  was  crowded — John  Kemble  and 
H.  Harris,  son  of  the  Patentee  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, sat  in  the  stage  box  immediately  behind 
us.  I  remember  John  Kemble's  handkerchief 
strongly  scented  of  lavender,  and  his  obser- 
vation, in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "  Poor 
boy  !  he  is  very  hoarse."  I  could  form  little 
judgment  of  the  performance,  which  excited 
universal  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  tempest  of 
which  we  were  of  course  borne  along. 

* .  .  .  After  the  play,  Tom  Birch  and  my- 
self got  into  our  chaise,  and  travelling  through 
the  night  reached  Rugby  in  good  time  for 
"first  lesson"  in  the  morning.' 

This  popularity,  like  all  similar  fashion- 
able craze.s,  was  doomed  to  a  sudden  ex- 
tinction. '  When  he  had  reached  manhood 
the  public  turned  a  cold  ear  to  him,  and, 
as  Macready  thinks,  unjustly : — 

*  It  seemed,'  he  says,  *  as  if  the  public  re- 
sented on  the  grown  man  the  extravagance  of 
the  idolatry  they  had  blindly  lavished  on  the 
boy.'  His  level  speaking  was  not  agreeable. 
*  A  sort  of  sing-song  and  a  catch  in  his  voice 
suggested  the  delivery  of  words  learned  by 
heart,  not  flowing  from  the  impulse  or  neces- 
sity of  the  occasion  ;  but  when  warmed  into 
passion  he  became  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  scene,  and  in  witnessing  as  I  have  done, 
his  illustration  of  passages  with  all  the  ori- 
ginality and  fire  of  genius,  the  conviction  was 
pressed  upon  me  that  if  he  had  not  had  to  his 
prejudice  the  comparison  of  his  boyish  tri- 
umphs, and  the  faulty  manner  derived  from 
frequent  careless  repetition,  he  would  have 
maintained  a  distinguished  position  in  his  ma- 
turer  years.' 

In  1807  Dr.  Wooll  succeeded  to  the 
headmastership  o(  Rugby.  He  was  too 
indulgent ;  and  there  being  no  longer  the 
same  pressure  on  his  industry  as  under 
Wooll's  predecessor.  Dr.  Inglis,  young 
Macready  for  a  time  fell  back  in  his  stu- 
dies. Happily  he  pulled  up  in  time  ;  and 
to  retrieve  what  he  had  lost,  would  get  out 
of  bed,  when  the  house  was  asleep,  hang 
up  clothes  against  the  windows  to  hide  his 
light,  and  with  the  help  of  strong  tea,  sit 
up  to  a  late  hour  working  at  his  Homer  or 
Virgil.  Dr.  Wooll  varied  the  exercises -of 
the  elder  boys  by  introducing  the  composi- 
tion of  English  verses,  and  in  addition  to 
the  prizes  for  these  and  Latin  verse,  gave 
prizes  for  speaking,  as  a  test  of  the  elocu- 
tionary powers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms. 


Young  Macready  had  clearly  struck  him 
as  a  declaimer  above  the  average.  He 
assigned  the  boy  the  closet  scene  in  *  Ham- 
let '  for  the  public  declamation,  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  remonstrance  on  the  score  of 
its  difficulty,  silenced  him  by  saying,  *  If  I 
had  not  intended  you  to  do  something  ex- 
traordinary, I  should  not  have  taken  you 
out  of  your  place.'  *  Robinson,  afterwards 
Master  of  the  Temple,  Lord  Hatherton,  (ne 
Walhouse),  and  the  late  Sir  G.  Ricketts,' 
Mr.  Macready  notes,  *  were  the  best  speak- 
ers.* But  the  comments  made  at  the  time 
on  one  of  the  cards  by  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  present  at  the  representation  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  June,  1808,  quoted 
by  his  Editor,  while  they  confirno  the  ex- 
cellence of  Robinson  and  Ricketts,  place 
Macready  quite  on  a  level  with  them. 
They  are  *  excellent,'  *  very  well,'  '  very 
excellent,'  but  his  share  in  the  entertain- 
ment is  pronounced  to  be  *  surj)risingly 
well  indeed.'  In  Dr.  WoqU's  time  the 
school-plays  were  got  up  *  in  a  more  ex- 
pensive style  '  than  in  his  predecessor's, 
and  *  with  great  completeness.'  Audiences 
from  the  town  and  neighborhood  were  in- 
vited. The  young  actors  flew  at  high 
game.  Dr.  Young's  tragedy  of  *  Revenge ' 
with  the  farce  of  *  Two  Strings  to  your 
Bow'  made  a  strong  bill.  Zmga  and  La- 
zarillo,  the  leading  parts,  fell  to  Macready. 

*The  success  was  great  ;  we  were  all  much 
applauded,  and  I  remember  the  remark  of  a 
Mr.  Caldccot,  reported  to  mc,  "  I  should  be 
uneasy  if  I  saw  a  son  of  mine  play  so  well." 
I  had,  however,  no  thought  of  this  but  as  an 
amusement,  and  my  pride  would  have  been 
wounded  if  a  suspicion  had  been  hinted  that 
I  could  regard  it  in  any  other  light.  The  half- 
year  closed  with  speeches  before  an  auditory 
consisting  only  of  the  school  and  the  gentry 
of  the  town.  My  place  was  the  last  among 
the  speakers,  and  I  can  now  remember  the 
inward  elation  I  felt  in  marking,  as  I  slowly 
rose  up,  the  deep  and  instant  hush  that  went 
through  the  whole  assembly  ;  I  recollect  the 
conscious  pride  I  felt,  as  the  creaking  of  my 
shoes  came  audibly  to  my  ears  whilst  1  delib- 
erately advanced  to  my  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  school.  My^speech  was  the  oration  of 
Titus  Quintius,  translated  from  Livy.  It  was 
a  litlle*"triumph  in  its  way,  but  the  last  I  was 
doomed  to  obtain  in  dear  old  Rugby.' 

Another  reminiscence,  which  falls  within 
this  period,  is  not  uninteresting.  In  pass- 
ing through  Birmingham  Macready  went 
to  the  theatre,  which  had  by  this  time 
fallen  into  other  hands,  his  father  having 
left    it  for   Manchester.     The   afterpiece 
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was  a  serious  pantomime,  founded  on 
Monk  Lewis's  ballad  of  '  Alonzo  and 
Imogene.'  The  manager's  wife,  a  lady 
cast  in  *  Nature's  amplest  mould,'  was 
the  fair  Imogene: 

'As  if  in  studied  contrast  to  this  enormous 
"hill  of  flesh,"  a  little  mean-looking  man,  in  a 
shajbby  green  satin  dress  (I  remember  him 
well),  appeared  as  the  hero,  Alonzo  the  Brave. 
It  was  so  ridiculous  that  the  only  impression 
I  carried  away  was  that  the  hero  and  heroine 
were  the  worst  in  the  piece.  How  little  did  I 
know,  or  could  guess,  that  under  that  shabby 
green  satin  dress  was  hidden  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  theatrical  geniuses  that  have 
ever  illustrated  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Eng- 
land !  When,  some  years  afterwards,  public 
enthusiasm  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  of  an  actor 
of  the  name  of  Kean,  my  astonishment  maj^ 
easily  be  conceived  on  discovering  that  the 
little  insignificant  Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the 
grandly  impassioned  personalor  of  Othello, 
Richard,  and  Sliylock  !'  . 

On  young  Macready's  return  home  for 
the  holidays  of  the  winter,  1808-9,  it  was 
to  find  his  father  ruineJ.  The  Manchester 
theatre  had  proved  a  failure,  and  had  ab- 
sorbed the  little  property  which  the  elder 
Macready  had  accumulated  in  previous 
years  of  successful  management  in  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  Newcastle,  and  else- 
where, and  out  of  wjiich  he  had  sustained 
the  very  considerable  expenses  of  his  son 
at  Rugby.  An  exhibition  at  Oxford,  a 
degree,  and  a  call  to  the  bar  had  till  then 
been  the  boy's  ambition.  But  this  dream 
was  all  at  once  rudely  dispelled.  The 
last  half-year's  bills  at  Rugby  even  were 
unpaid.  Mr.  Birch,  his  kind  cousin  there, 
at  once  relieved  him  of  this  difficulty;  but 
his  father  was,  in  fact,  bankrupt,  and  a 
return  to  Rugby  was  impossible.  Mr. 
Macready  writes,  in  a  mysterious  way,  of 
*a  lady  then  staying  in  our  house,'  who 
had  made  mischief  between  his  father  and 
himself,  and  from  whom  he  first  learned 
the  state  of  his  father's  affairs.  From  her 
the  suggestion  came  at  the  same  time 
that  he  should  go  on  the  stage. 

'Would  not  my  doing  so  relieve  my  father 
from  the  farther  expense  of  my  education? 
My  expectations  did  not  go  beyond  this  re- 
sult. The  extravagant  views  of  my  counsellor 
looked  to  another  young  Roscius  furore  (I 
being  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age),  and  spec- 
ulated on  a  rapid  fortune.' 

When  he  spoke  to  his  father  it  was  to 
tell  him  his  mind  was  made  up  to  go  on 
ibe  stage.     His  father,  who  by  this  time 


was  well  aware  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
son's  temper,  seems  to  have  dealt  quite 
fairly  with  him.  *  It  had  been  the  wish  of 
his  life,'  he  said,  *  to  see  me  at  the  Bar,  but 
if  it  was  my  real  wish  to  go  upon  the  stage, 
it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  oppose  it.' 
To  the  Zanga  of  Rugby  School  the  stage 
was  probably  not  without  allurements.  In 
any  case,  he  went  there  of  his  own 
choice,  swayed,  perhaps,  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  doing  something  noble  in  sac- 
rificing his  dreams  of  forensic  distinction 
to  filial  duty.  If  he  really  had  within  him 
the  qualities  to  make  a  great  lawyer,  all 
the  odds  are  against  his  having  given  up 
his  first  ambition.  Men  have  fought  their 
way  to  the  first  rank  at  the  Bar  under 
heavier  disadvantages.  At  once  he  set 
about  preparing  himself  for  his  future  vo- 
cation, taking  lessons  in  fencing,  and  get- 
ting by  heart  the  words  of  the  youthful 
characters  then  in  vogue;  Meanwhile 
his  classics  were  not  forgotten,  and  this, 
with  the  assistance  which  he  gave  his 
father  in  the  business  of  his  theatre,  kept 
him  fully  employed.  Of  his  father  as  an 
instructor  for  his  future  work  he  speaks 
slightingly.  He  had  no  originality  him- 
self Macklin  'and  Henderson,  the  heroes 
of  his  youth,  John  Kemble,  and  even 
Pope  and  Hoi  man,  were  his  ideals.  Con- 
sequently he  referred  always  to  what  he 
had  seen,  and  cited  the  manner  in  which 
past  celebrities  would  deliver  particular 
passages.  A  worse  monitor  for  a  young 
man,  who  was  not  strong  enough  to 
think  for  himself,  and  find  his  own  modes 
of  expression,  could  not  well  be  conceived. 
Every  period  has  its  style ;  so  has  every 
genuine  artist ;  neither  will  fit  another  age 
or  another  individual.  So  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Macready  *  in  after-life 
had  the  difficult  task  of  unlearning  much 
that  was  impressed  upon  him  in  his  boyish 
days.' 

Worse  for  a  youth  afflicted  with  a  fierce 
and  imperious  temper  was  the  circum- 
stance that,  as  his  father  was  forced  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  arrest,  he 
had  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his 
theatres  for  him.  Managers  are  by  ne- 
cessity despots.  How  hurtful  to  one, 
already  too  self-willed,  must  it  have  been 
to  find  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
could  lay  down  the  law  on  all  subjects 
within  a  little  kingdom  of  his  own  !  The 
entire  management  devolved  on  him  at 
Newcastle,   where   he  remained   for  two 
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months,  *  not  deriving  much  advantage, 
though  some  experience,  from  the  society 
of  some  of  the  players,  and  falling  despe- 
rately in  love  with  one  of  the  actresses — 
no  improbable  consequence  of  the  un- 
guarded situation  of  a  boy  of  Sixteen.' 
Availing  himself  of  the  invitation  of  his 
father's  friend,  Fawcett,  one  of  the  best 
comedians  of  the  day,  he  came  to  London 
in  the  end  of  1809,  to  see  the  best  actors, 
and  to  learn  fencing  from  the  best  masters. 
During  this  time  Macready  reports  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Cooke, 
Young,  C.  Kemble,  Munden,  Fawcett, 
Emery,  Liston,  and  other  first-rate  per- 
formers. It  was  his  business  to  see  as 
much  good  acting  as  he  could,  and  he  did 
so.  Among  other  things,  he  saw  the  fine 
powers  of  Elliston,  who  had  taken  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  where  the  law  allowed 
him  to  perform  only  burlettas,  wasted  on 
Macbeth  performed  as  a  pantomime,  and 
on  Captain  Macheath,  with  Gay's  pithy 
prose  thrown  into  jingling  rhyme.  The 
first  public  experiment  inr  the  use  of  gas 
also  attracted  his  notice  in  the  shape  of  a 
star  before  a  house  in  Pall  Mall,  *  which 
relighted  itself  as  the  wind  every  now  and 
then  blew  out  some  of  its  jets.' 

This  visit  over,  young  Macready  had 
to  begin  the  work  of  bfe  in  earnest.  The 
father  was  in  Lancaster  Castle,  a  prisoner 
for  debt,  until  set  free  by  the  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy,  and  the  task  of  working 
his  company  and  keeping  it  together  was 
undertaken  by  his  son.  All  went  so  well 
in  his  hands,  that  the  son  was  able  to 
remit  to  his  father  three  pounds  a  week 
*in  his  melancholy  duress  at  Lancaster,' 
and  to  carry  on  his  theatre  at  Newcastle 
with  credit.  Before  the  season  closed  his 
father  obtained  his  release,  his  certificate 
of  bankruptcy  having  been  granted  under 
circumstances  which  speak  volumes  for 
his  integrity,  and  which  his  son  records 
with  an  honorable  pride. 

When  the  elder  Macready  resumed  thg 
direction  of  his  theatre,  his  son,  though 
relieved  from  business  responsibilities,  con- 
tinued to  superintend  the  rehearsals,  and  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  melodramas,  panto- 
mimes, &c.,  he  *  was  the  instructor  of  the 
performers.'  No  wonder  he  fell  into  the 
habit  of  playing  the  schoolmaster  to  all 
about  him,  which  made  him  in  after-years 
so  obnoxious  to  his  fellows.  The  time 
for  his  own  debut  had  now  arrived.  It 
was  made  in  the  character  of  Romeo  at 


Birmingham,  where  his  father  had  again 
become  manager.  What  he  tells  of  his 
feelings  on  the  occasion  confirms  our  con- 
viction, that  inclination,  quite  as  much  as 
duty,  sent  him  upon  the  stage. 

'The  emotions  I  experienced  on  first  cross- 
ing the  stage,  and  coming  forward  in  face  of 
the  lights  and  the  applauding  audience,  were 
almost  overpowering.  There  was  a  mist  be- 
fore my  eyes.  I  seemed  to  see  nothing  of  the 
dazzling  scene  before  me,  and  for  some  time  I 
was  like  an  automaton  moving  in  certain  de- 
fined limits.  I  went  mechanically  through 
the  variations  in  which  I  had  drilled  myself, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  plaudits  of  the  audi- 
ence awoke  me  from  the  kind  of  waking 
dream  in  which  I  seemed  to  be  moving,  that  I 
gained  my  self  possession,  and  really  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  character  and/ 1  may  say, 
felt  the  passion,  I  was  to  represent.  Every 
round  of  applause  acted  like  inspiration  on 
me  :  I  *'  trod  on  air,"  became  another  being, 
or  a  happier  self;  and  when  the  curtain  fell 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  and  the  intimate 
friends  and  performers  crowded  on  the  stage 
to  raise  up  the  Juliet  and  myself,  shaking  my 
hands  with  fervent  congratulations,  a  lady 
asked  me,  "  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel  now  ?" 
my  boyish  answer  was  without  disguise,  "  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  act  it  all  over  again."  * 

Once  launched  in  the  profession,  Ma- 
cready worked  at  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Not  content  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
week,  he  used  to  lock  himself  into  the 
theatre  after  morning  service  on  the  Sun- 
days, and  pace  the  stage  in  every  direction 
to  give  himself  ease,  and  become  familiar 
in  his  deportment  with  exits  and  entrances, 
and  with  every  variety  of  gesture  and  at- 
titude. *  My  characters/  he  adds,  *  were 
all  acted  over  and  over,  and  speeches  re- 
cited, till,  tired  out,  I  was  glad  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  again.  This  was  for  several 
years  a  custom  with  me.'  The  manager's 
son  was  sure  to  get  quite  his  share  of  all 
the  best  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  public  fa- 
vor; and  so  early  as  181 1  we  find  him, 
while  still  only  eighteen,  risking  his  honors 
at  Newcastle  in  the  part  of  Hamlet.  It 
was  a  success.  All  Hamlets  are  so,  more 
or  less.  His  remarks  on  the  occasion  are 
much  to  the  purpose. 

•  The  critic  who  had  made  a  study  of  this 
masterpiece  would  predict  with  confidence  a 
failure  in  such  an  experiment,  but  he  would 
not  have  taken  into  account  the  support  to 
the  young  aspirant  supplied  by  the  genius  of 
the  poet.  There  is  an  interest  so  deep  and 
thrilling  in  the  story,  such  power  in  the  situ- 
ations, and  such  a  charm  in  the  languas^e,  that 
with  an  actor  possessed  of  energy,  a  tolerable 
elocution,  and  some  grace  of  deportment,  the 
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character  will  sufficiently  interpret  itself  to 
the  majority  of  an  audience  to  win  for  its  re- 
presentative, from  their  delight,  the  reward 
of  applause  really  due  to  the  poet's  excel- 
lence. A  total  failure  in  Hamlet  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  ...  "  There  be  players,  that  I 
have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,"  in  the  character,  who  could  as 
soon  explain  and  reconcile  its  seeming  in- 
consistencies, as  translate  a  page  of  Sanscrit. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  so  lucidly  describes  the 
mind  of  Polonius,  has  left  us  in  his  obser- 
vations clear  proof  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  of  Hamlet  :  and  audiences  have 
been  known  to  cheer  innovations  and  traps 
for  applause,  which  the  following  words  of  the 
text  liave  shown  to  be  at  utter  variance  with 
the  author's  intention  !  My  crude  essay,  like 
those  of  many  others,  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  probing  inquiry  and  laborious 
study  of  my  after-life  have  manifested  to  me 
how  little  was  due  to  my  own  skill  in  that 
early  personation.' 

In  1 812  he  found  himself  cast  to  play 
with  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  she  took  Newcastle 
on  her  way  to  London,  where  she  was 
about  to  take  her  leave  of  the  stage.  The 
plays  were  *  The  Gamester  *  and  *  Dou- 
glas.* Young  Norval  in  the  latter  was 
one  of  Macready's  favorite  parts;  but  he 
might  well  have  been  appalled,  as  he  says 
he  was,  at  the  thought  of  playini^  Beverley, 
and  for  the  first  time,  to  tlie  Mrs.  Bever- 
ley of  the  great  actress.  It  was  one  of 
her  greatest  parts.  Leigh  Hunt,  writing 
in  1807,  classes  it  with  her  Lady  Macbeth. 
He  cites — *  Tiie  bewildered  melancliolv  of 
Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep,  or 
the  widow's  mute  stare  of  perfected  misery 
by  the  corpse  of  the  gamester  Beverley, 
two  of  the  sublimest  pieces  of  acting  on 
the  English  stage,'  as  the  highest  illustra- 
tion of  Mrs.  Siddons'  power  in  the  natural 
expression  of  profound  emotion,  which  he 
considered  to  be  ^  the  result  of  genius  ra- 
ther than  of  grave  study.' 

Mr.  ^L^cready  writes,  as  he  always 
spoke,  of  Mrs.  Siddons  with  enthusiasm. 
With  fear  and  trembling  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  her  hotel  to  rehearse  his 
scenes  with  her.  *  I  hope,  Mr.  Macready,' 
was  her  goodnatured  salutation  to  him, 
*  you  have  brought  some  hartshorn  and 
water  with  you,  as  I  am  told  you  are  ter- 
ribly frightened  at  me.'  Some  farther  re- 
marks she  made  about  his  being  a  very 
young  husband.  Had  he  not  been  the 
manager's  son  the  remark  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  been  more  pointed  than  it 
was.  It  could  not  have  been  pleasant  for 
an  actress  of  her  mature  and  stately  pro- 


portions to  find  herself  played  to  by  a 
comparative  boy.  The  business  of  the 
morning  over,  he  took  his  leave  with  fear 
and  trembHng  to  steady  his  nerves  for  the 
coming  night.  He  got  through  his  first 
scene  wkh  applause.  In  the  next,  his  first 
with  Mrs.  Beverley,  he  was  so  overconae 
by  fear  that  his  memory  failed  him,  and 
he  stood  bewildered.  *  Mrs.  Siddons 
kindly  whispered  the  word  to  me  (which 
I  never  could  take  from  the  prompter), 
and  the  s^ene  proceeded.' 

'  What  eulogy  can  do  justice  to  her  per- 
sonations !  .  .  .  Will  any  verbal  account  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  "  the  human  face 
divine"  convey  a  distinct  portraiture  of  the  in- 
dividual ?  How  much  less  can  any  force  of 
description  imi)rint  on  the  imagination  the 
sudden  but  thrilling  effects  of  tone  or  look,  of 
port  or  gesture,  or  even  of  the  silence  so  often 
significative  in  the  development  of  human 
passion  !  .  .  .  I  will  not  presume  to  cata- 
logue the  merits  of  this  unrivalled  artist,  but 
may  point  ont,  as  a  guide  to  others,  one  great 
excellence  that  distinguished  all  her  persona- 
tions. This  was  the  unity  of  design,  the  just 
relation  of  all  part^  to  the  whole,  that  made  us 
forget  the  actress  in  the  character  she  assumed. 
Throughout  the  tragedy  of  "The  (Jamester** 
devotion  to  her  husband  stood  out  as  the 
mainspring  of  her  actions,  the  ruling  [)assion 
of  her  being  ;  apparent  when  reduced  to  po- 
verty in  her  graceful  and  cheerful  submission 
to  the  lot  to  which  his  vice  has  subjected  her, 
in  her  fond  excuses  of  his  ruinous  weakness, 
in  her  conciliating  expostul.uions  with  his 
angry  im[)atience,  in  her  indignant  repulse  of 
Stukely's  advances,  when  in  tlie  awful  dignity 
of  outraged  virtue  she  imprecni'.s  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head.  The 
climax  to  her  sorrows  and  sufi'eriugs  was  in 
the  dungeon,  when  on  her  knee^,  holding  her 
dying  husband,  he  dropped  lifeless  from  her 
arms.  Her  glaring  eyes  were  lixeil  in  stony 
blackness  on  his  face  ;  the  powers  of  life 
seemed  suspended  in  her  ;  her  sister  and 
Lewson  gently  raised  her,  and  slov.-ly  led  her 
unresisting  from  the  body,  her  gazi*  never  for 
an  instant  averted  from  it  ;  when  they  reached- 
the  prison  tloor  she  stopped,  as  if  awakened 
from  a  trance,  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony  that 
would  have  pierced  the  hardest  heart,  and, 
rushing  from  them,  llunir  herself  as  if  for 
^nion  in  death,  on  the  prostrate  form  before 
her. 

'  She  stood  alone  on  her  height  of  excel- 
lence. Her  acting  was  perfecti<jn,  and  as  I 
recall  it  I  do  not  wonder,  novice  as  I  was,  at 
my  perturbation  when  on  the  stage  with  her. 
But  in  the  progress  of  the  play  I  gradually  • 
regained  more  and  more  my  self-j>ossession, 
and  in  the  last  scene  as  she  stooil  by  the  side 
wing,  wailing  for  the  cue  of  her  entrance,  on 
my  utterance  of  the  words,  '*  My  wife  and  sis- 
ter !  well — well  !  there  is  but  one  pang  more, 
and  then  faiewell  world  I"  she  raised  her 
hands,  clapping  loudly,  and  calling  out  *'  Bra- 
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vo  !  sir,  bravo  !"  in  sight  of  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  joined  in  her  applause/ 

This  incident  of  the  *  Bravo  !  sir,  bKavo !' 
comes  in  with  a  chilling  effect  after  so  much 
to  make  us  think  that  the  actress  was  lost 
in  her  part.  It  might  at  least  have  been 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  audience  to  whose 
tearful  sympathies  she  was  the  next  mo- 
ment to  make  so  terrible  an  appeal. 
Douglas  went  off  without  a  hitch.  The 
great  lady  sent  for  her  *  Norval '  after  the 
play,  and  in  her  grandiose  manner  gave 
him  some  excellent  advice. 

*  "  You  are  in  the  right  way,'*  she  said,  "but 
remember  what  I  say, — study,  study,  study, 
and  do  not  marry  till  you  are  thirty.  I  re- 
member what  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  study  at 
nearly  your  age  with  a  young  family  about  me. 
Beware  of  that :  keep  your  mind  on  your  an, 
do  not  remit  your  study  and  you  are  certain 
to  succeed.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  !"  Her  words 
lived  with  me,  and  often  in  moments  of  de- 
spondency have  come  to  cheer  me.  Her  act- 
ing was  a  revelation  to  me,  which  ever  after 
had  its  influence  on  me  in  the  study  of  'my 
art.  Ease,  grace,  untiring  energy  through  all 
he  variations  of  human  passion^  blended  into 
that  grand  and  massive  style,  had  been  with 
her  the  result  of  patient  application.' 

The  words  in  italics  are  surely  the  mere 
hyperbole  of  praise.  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
no  doubt  supreme  within  her  range ;  but 
her  range  was  narrow.  She  had  dignity, 
grandeur,  force — tenderness  also  in  many 
of  its  phases.  Constance,  Hermione, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Volumnia,  and  characters 
of  the  same  class  were  within  her  means, 
physical  and  mental.  But  there  was  a 
wide  sweep  of  passion  outside  these  limits 
which  she  could  not  reach.  Of  humor, 
the  primary  requisite  for  the  treatment  of 
Shakspeare,  she  was  devoid;  and  in  the 
portrayal  of  playful  affection,  and  of  what 
Leigh  Hunt  calls  the  *  amatory  pathetic,' 
she  wholly  failed.  She  could,  as  Hunt 
says,  *  overpower,  astonish,  affect,  but  she 
could  not  will.'  What  else  might  be  ex- 
pected from  her  *  grand  and  massive  style  ? 
From  her  acting  Macready  says  he  re- 
ceived a  great  lesson.  *  Where  opportuni- 
ty presented  itself,'  he  says,  *  she  never 
failed  to  bring  out  the  passion  of  the  scene 
and  the  meaning  of  the  poet  by  gesture 
and  action,  more  powerfully,  I  am  con- 
vinced, than  he  originally  conceived  it.' 
This  is  the  special  gift  of  the  great  actor. 
As  Voltaire  said  to  Brizard,  of  the  Com^- 
die  Fran9nise,  '  Vous  m' avez  fait  voir,  dans 
le  rble  de  Brutus^  des  beautes  que  ie  n'avais 


pas  aper^ues  en  le  composanC  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons had  another  great  merit,  which 
Charles  Young  tersely  expressed  by  say- 
ing, *  She  never  indulged  in  imagination  at 
the  expense  of  truth.'  Macready  says 
the  same  thing  in  a  more  roundabout 
way. 

*  In  giving  life,  and  as  it  were  reality  to  the 
character  she  represented,  she  never  resorted 
to  trick,  or  introduced  what  actors  call  '*  busi- 
ness," frequently  inappropriate,  and  resulting 
from  the  want  of  intelligence  to  penfetrate  the 
depth  of  the  emotions  to  be  portrayed.' 

Of  Mrs.  Jordan,  whom  he  acted  with 
soon  afterwards  at  Leicester,  Mr.  Macready 
gives  us  some  pleasant  glimpses.  The 
gayest,  merriest,  most  spontaneous  of  ac- 
tresses, she  left  no  point  unstudied,  spared 
no  pains  to  ensure  her  effects. 

*  At  rehearsal,*  he  says,  *  I  remarked,  as  I 
watched  this  charming  actress  intently  through 
her  first  scene,  how  minute  and  how  particu- 
lar her  directions  were  ;  nor  would  she  be 
satisfied,  till  by  repetition  she  had  seen  the 
business  executed  exactly  to  her  wish.  The 
moving  picture,  the  very  life  of  the  scene,  was 
perfect  in  her  mind,  and  she  transferred  it  in 
all  its  earnestness  to  every  movement  on  the 
stage.'  '  With  a  spirit  of  fun,  that  would  have 
out-laughed  Puck  himself,  there  was  a  discri- 
mination, an  identity  with  her  character,  an 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  scene  that  made 
all  appear  spontaneous  and  accidental,  though 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care.  Her  voice 
was  one  of  the  most  melodious  I  evei  heard  ; 
.  .  .  and  who  that  once  heard  that  laugh  of 
hers  could  ever  forget  it  \  .  .  so  rich,  so  ap- 
parently irrepressible,  so  deliciously  self-en- 
joying as  to  be  at  all  times  irresistible.' 

What  this  laugh  was,  and  the  secret  of 
its  charm,  Leigh  Hunt  has  told  us  in  even 
happier  language. 

'  Her  laughter  is  the  happiest  and  most  na- 
tural on  the  stage  ...  It  intermingles  itself 
with  her  words,  as  fresh  ideas  afford  her  fresh 
merriment ;  she  does  not  so  much  indulge  as 
she  seems  unable  to  help  it  ;  it  increases,  it 
lessens  with  her  fancy,  and  when  you  expect 
it  no  longer  according  to  the  usual  habit  of 
the  stage,  it  sparkles  forth  at  little  intervals, 
as  recollection  revives  it,  like  flame  from  half- 
smothered  embers.  This  is  the  laughter  of 
the  feelings;  and  it  is  this  predominance  of 
the  heart  in  all  she  says  and  docs  that  renders 
her  the  most  'delightful  actress  in  characters 
wliich  ought  10  be  more  lady-like  than  she  can 
make  them,  and  which  acquire  a  better  gen- 
tility with  others.' 

Oh  for  the  return  of.  such  acting  and 
such  criticism  ! 

In    18 1 3,  the   elder  Macready  having 
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become  the  tenant  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Dumfries  Theatres,  his  son  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  fresh  pubHc,  and  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  his  popularity  in  the  West 
of  Scotland.  He  remembered  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  the  knot  of  playgoers  who 
clustered  in  corners  of  the  Glasgow  pit, 
and  by  their,  murmurs  of  approval  en- 
couraged the  young  actor  with  the  belief 
that  they  were  giving  their  thoughts  to 
what  was  going  on  before  them.  The 
theatre  was  the  largest  out  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  necessity  which  he  felt  himself 
under  of  more  careful  study  and  practice 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  audience, 
which  then,  and  we  believe  now,  was  cri- 
tical as  well  as  enthusiastic,  had  an  excel- 
lent effect  in  advancing  his  mastery  of  his 
art.  Here  he  had  to  measure  his  strength 
against  young  Betty,  of  whos^  energy, 
dignity,  and  pathos  he  speaks  warmly,  ad- 
mitting at  the  same  time  that  Betty  did 
not  study  improvement  in  his  art,  and 
consequently  *  deteriorated  by  becoming 
used-up  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  parts.' 

Hitherto  Macready  had  lived  with  his 
father.     The  temper  of  neither  was  good.  ^ 
The  infirmity  of  his  own,  the  son  declares 

*  to  have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the 
misery  he  had  known  in  life.'  But 
when  passion  got  the  better  of  his  father, 

*  there  was  no  curb  to  the  violence  of  his 
language.'  Each  had  strong  opinions  ; 
and  as  they  did  not  always  run  in  the 
same  groove,  the  son  very  often  provoked 
the  displeasure  of  the  father.  *  If  two 
men,'  as  Dogberry  says,  *  ride  upon  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind ;'  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  younger  Macready 
was  not  likely  to  accept  the  hindmost 
place.  He  was  now,  too,  approaching 
manhood ;  and  after  an  angry  parley, 
father  and  son  parted  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  latter  should  thenceforth  live 
apart,  and  receive  a  salary  of  three  pounds 
a  week.  A  truce  was  patched  up  for  a 
time  after  the  return  of  the  company  to 
their  headquarters  at  Newcasde  ;  but 
with  such  jarring  elements,  it  could  be  of 
only  brief  duration.  Meanwhile  the  son 
did  his  best  to  keep  up  the  'reputation  of 
his  father's  theatres,  taking  on  himself  a 
heavy  share  of  the  work,  writing  pieces 
from  Scott's  *  Marmion  '  and  *  Rokeby,' 
and  re-arranging,  others,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  hour.  In  the  midst  of  his 
labors,  to  spur  his  ambitious  hopes,  the 


tidings  reached  him  of  the  triumph  at 
Drury  Lane,  as  Shylock,  of  the  insignifi- 
cant little  Alonzo,  of  the  Birmingham 
Theatre. 

Macready  had  up  to  this  time  worked 
loyally  for  his  father,  and  repaid  all,  and 
more  than   all,  that  had  been  expended 
upon  that  education  at  Rugby  which  was 
to  prove  of  priceless  value  to  his  future 
career.     Fresh    disputes    between    them 
arose.     Neither    would   give    way,    and 
Macready  left  home  upon  an  engagement 
for  Bath.     The  theatre  there  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  a  sort  of  antechamber  to 
the    great   Patent   Theatres   of  London, 
*  and  the  judgment  of  a  Bath  audience  a 
pretty  sure  presage  of  the  decision  of  the 
metropolis.'     The  young  actor  stood  the 
scrutiny  of  this  critical  public.     He  was 
hailed    with    *  compliments,     invitatiooSy 
troops   of  friends,  and  all   the  flattering 
evidences  of   unanimous    success.*/    The 
rumor  of  his  success  soon  spread.     Mr. 
Harris,  of  Covent  Garden,  opened  nego- 
tiations  with  liim,  and  an  engagement  for 
seven  weeks  in  DubUn  at  50/.  a  week  was 
the  best  assurance  that  he  had  now  faidjr 
got  his  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  lad- 
der.   The  negotiations  for  Covent  Garden 
having  taken  him  to  London,  where  Kean 
and  Miss  O'Neill  were  crowding  the  two 
great  houses,  the  impressions  they  pro- 
duced on  hull  are  well  described  : 


'  Places  were  taken  one  night  at  Drury 
Lane  for"  Richard  III.,"  and  for  another  Faw- 
cett  procured  seats  for  us  in  the  orchestra  of 
Covent  Garden,  to  see  the  Juliet  of  Miss 
O'Neill  to  the  best  advantage.  Kean  was  en- 
gaged to  sup  with  my  father  at  the  York  Hotel 
after  the  performance  of  "  Richard,"  to  which 
I  went  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  curiosity. 
Cooke's  representation  of  the  part  I  had  been 
present  at  several  times,  and  it  lived  in  my 
memory  in  all  its  sturdy  vigor.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  solidity  of  deportment  and  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  unctuous 
enjoyment  of  his  successful  craft,  in  the 
soliloquising  stage  villany  of  Cooke,  which 
gave  powerful  and  rich  effect  to  the  sneers 
and  overbearing  retorts  of  Cibber's  hero, 
and  certain  points  (as  the  peculiar  mode  of 
delivering  a  passage  is  technically  phrased), 
traditional  from  Garrick,  were  made  with  con- 
summate skill,  significance,  and  power. 

*  Kean's  conception  was  decidedly  more 
Shakespearian.  He  hurried  you  along  in  his 
resolute  course  with  a  spirit  that  brooked  no 
delay.  In  inflexibility  of  will,  and  sudden 
grasp  of  expedients  he  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  feudal  Napoleon.  His  personation  was 
throughout  consistent,  and  he  was  only  infe- 
rior to   Cooke    where   he  attempted   points 
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upon  the  same  ground   as  his  distinguished 
predecessor.  .  . 

'  My  father  and  self  were  betimes  in  our 
box.  Pope  was  the  lachrymose  and  rather 
tedious  performer  of  Henry  VI.  But  when 
the  scene  changed,  and  a  little  keenly- 
visaged  man  rapidly  bustled  across  the 
stage,  I  felt  there  was  meaning  in  the  alert- 
ness of  his  manner  and  the  quickness  of 
his  step.  As  the  play  proceeded  I  became 
more  and  more  satisfied  that  there  was  a  mind 
of  no  common  order.  In  his  angry  complain- 
ing of  Nature's  injustice  to  his  bodily  imper- 
fections, as  he  uttered  the  line,  *'  To  shrink  my 
arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub,"  he  remained 
looking  on  the  limb  for  some  moments  with 
a  sort  of  bitter  discontent,  and  then  struck  it 
back  in  angry  disgust.  My  father,  who  sat 
behind  me,  touched  me,  and  whispered,  *'  It's 
very  poor  !"  "  Oh  no  !"  I  replied,  '*  it  is  no 
common  thing,"  for  I  found  myself  stretching 
over  the  box  to  observe  him.  The  scene  with 
Lady  Anne  was  entered  on  with  evident  con- 
fidence, and  was  well  sustained,  in  the  affected 
earnestness  of  petulance,  to  its  successful 
close.  In  tempting  Buckingham  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  children,  he  did  not  impress  me  as 
Cooke  was  wont  to  do,  in  whom  the  sense  of 
the  crime  was  apparent  in  the  gloomy  hesita- 
tion with  which  he  gave  reluctant  utterance  to 
the  deed  of  blood.  Kean's  manner  was  con- 
sistent with  his  conception,  proposing  their 
death  as  a  political  necessity,  and  sharply  re- 
quiring it  as  a  business  to  be  done.  The  two 
actors  were  equally  effective  in  their  respective 
views  of  the  unscrupulous  tyrant  ;  but  leaving 
to  Cooke  the  more  prosaic  version  of  Gibber, 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  seen  the 
energy  and  restless  activity  of  Kean  giving 
life  to  racy  language  and  scenes  of  direct  and 
varied  agency  in  the  genuine  tragedy  with 
which  his  whole  manner  and  appearance  were 
so  much  more  in  harmony.  In  his  studied 
mode  of  delivering  the  passages,  "Well  !  as 
you  guess?"  and  "Off  with  his  hea<^  !  So 
much  for  Buckingham  !"  he  could  not  ap- 
proach the  searching,  sarcastic  incredulity,  or 
the  rich  vindictive  chuckle  of  Cooke  ;  but  in 
the  bearing  of  the  man  throughout,  as  the  in- 
triguer, the  tyrant,  and  the  warrior,  he  seemed 
never  to  relax  the  ardor  of  his  pursuit,  pre- 
senting the  life  of  the  usurper  as  one  unbroken 
whole,  and  closing  it  with  a  death  pictu- 
resquely and  poetically  grand.  Many  of  the 
Kemble  school  resisted  conviction  in  his 
merits,  but  the  fact  that  he  made  me  feel  was 
an  argument  to  enrol  me  with  the  majority  on 
the  indisputable  genius  he  displayed. 

*  We  retired  to  the  hotel  as  scon  as  the  cur- 
tain fell,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Kean, 
accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  by  Pope.  I 
need  not  say  with  what  intense  scrutiny  I 
regarded  him  as  we  shook  hands  on  our 
mutual  introduction.  The  mild  and  modest 
expression  of  his  Italian  features,  and  his 
unassuming  manner,  which  I  might  perhaps 
justly  describe  as  partaking  in  some  degree 
of  shyness,  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  re- 
marked with  special  interest  the  indifference 
with  which  he  endured  the  i'ulsome  flatteries 
of  Pope.     He   was  very  sparing    of    words 


during,  and  for  some  time  after,  supper  ;  bu^ 
about  one  o'clock,  when  the  glass  had  circu- 
lated pretty  freely,  he  becanie  animated, 
fluent,  and  communicative.  His  anecdotes 
were  related  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous ;  in  the  melodies  he  sang  there  was  a 
touching  grace,  and  his  powers  of  mimicry 
were  most  humorously  or  happily  exerted  in 
an  admirable  imitation  of  Braham  ;  and  in  a 
story  of  Incledon  acting  Steady  the  Quaker  at 
Rochester,  without  any  rehearsal — where,  in 
singing  the  favorite  air,  "  When  the  lads  of 
the  village  so  merrily,  ah  !"  he  heard  himself 
to  his  dismay  and  consternation  accompanied 
by  a  single  bassoon, — the  music  of  his  voice, 
his  perplexity  at  each  recurring  sound  of  the 
bassoon,  his  undertone  maledictions  on  the 
self-satisfied  musician,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
habits,  all  were  hit  off  with  a  humor  and  an 
exactness  that  equalled  the  best  display 
Mathews  ever  made,  and  almost  convulsed  us 
with  laughter.  It  was  a  memorable  evening, 
the  first  and  last  I  ever  spent  in  private  with 
this  extraordinary  man.* 

This  animated  sketch  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  Miss  O'NeilFs  Juliet,  not  so 
discriminating,  but,  naturally,  more  glow- 
ing. The  writer  was  young,  susceptible, 
and  he  would  have  been  more  or  less  than 
mortal,  if  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the 
woman  had  not  heightened  the  estimate  of 
the  actress. 

Two  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before 
Macready  was  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a 
London  audience.  He  stood  out  for 
terms  which  the  managers  there  were  not 
prepared  to  yield.  The  interval  was  spent 
in  most  useful  practice  in  the  chief  provin- 
cial theatres  ;  but,  at  length,  his  cautious 
scruples  having  been  overcome,  and  good 
terms  secured,  Mr.  Macready  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Orestes  in  *'  The  Dis- 
tressed Mother,"  on  the  i6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1816.  He  was  received  with  the  ap- 
plause always  liberally  bestowed  on  every 
new  performer,  and  this  Kean,  who  was 
conspicuous  in  a  private-box,  helped  to 
swell.  Better  still,  the  critics  of  the  Press 
admitted  his  claims  to  distinction;  Haz- 
litt,  one  of  the  best  of  them,  described  him 
*  as  by  far  the  best  tragic  actor  that  has 
come  out  in  our  remembrance,  with  the 
exception  of  Kean.'  Othello,  his  next 
part  of  importance,  confirmed  the  favora- 
ble estimate.  The  *  Times  '  gave  him  the 
highest  praise  in  saying  of  it :  *  The  actor's 
judgment  is  shown  in  his  practice  of  em- 
ploying all  his  force  in  those  passages  of 
noiseless  but  intense  feeling,  and  exhibit- 
ing it  in  all  its  subHme  depths,  if  not  by  a 
sudden  look  or  startling  gesture,  yet  by  a 
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condensation  of  vigorous  [utterance  and 
mascuine  ^pression,  from  which  few  will 
be  disposed  to  appeal.'  In  lago,  which 
in  after-years  was  one  of  his  finest  studies, 
he  failed  by  his  own  admission.  Hazlitt's 
remark,  that  *  Young  in  Othello  was  like 
a  great  humming-top,  and  Macready  in 
lago  Hke  a  mischievous  boy  whipping 
him,'  he  owns  was  quite  as  complimentary 
as  his  own  share  of  the  performance  de- 
served. 

Miss  O'Neill,  John  Kemble,  Young, 
and  Charles  Kemble,  were  all  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  in  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity, and  Macready  found  that  he  must 
be  content  to  drop  into  a  comparatively 
subordinate  place.  Kean,  at  Drury  Lane, 
divided  with  them  the  public  enthusiasm ; 
and  he  had,  consequently,  abundant  lei- 
sure to  profit  by  the  study  of  the  perfor- 
mances of  his  great  compeers.  By  this  we 
are  gainers,  in  a  few  excellent  pages  of 
description,  which  bring  their  distinctive 
qualities  vividly  before  us  and  which  are  of 
especial  value  from  the  pen  of  one  so  well 
qualified  to  judge.  But  this  enforced 
banishment  to  the  second  rank  was  worm- 
wood to  Macready,  whose  way  it  was  to 
drop  into  despondency  whenever  things 
did  not  go  exactly  to  his  mind.  It  actu- 
ally led  him  to  cast  about  in  his  thoughts 

*  in  quest  of  some  other  mode  of  life  less 
subject'  to  those  alternations  of  hope  and 
dejection  which  so  frequently  and  so  pain- 
fully acted  on  my  temper.'  While  in  this 
mood  he  was  summoned  to  the  reading  of 
a  tragedy  by  a  new  author.  This  was 
Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  with  whose  dramatic 
successes  Macready  was  destined  to  be- 
come henceforth  in  a  great  measure  iden- 
tified. The  play  was  *The  Apostate.' 
There  were  parts  in  it  for  Young,  C.  Kem- 
ble, and  Miss  O'Neill ;  that  of  Pescara 
was  assigned  to  Macready.     He  took  it 

*  mournfully  and  despondently.'  Charles 
Kemble,  a  better  judge  of  what  was  to  be 
done   with    it,   cheered    him    by   saying, 

*  Why,  William,  it  is  no  doubt  a  disagree- 
able part,  but  there  is  passion  in  it.'  This 
was  true ;  and  the  part,  odious  as  it  was, 
gave  Mr.  Macready  his  first  real  hold  on 
the  London  public.  Ludwig  Tieck,  who 
saw  him  in  it,  speaks  of  it  in  his  *  Dramatur- 
gische  Blatter,'  as  a  performance  *  so  vehe- 
ment, truthful,  and  powerful,'  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  he  felt  himself  re- 
called to  the  best  days  of  German  acting. 

*  If  the  young  man,'  he  adds,  *  continues 


in  this  style  he  will  go  far.'  The  impres- 
sion produced  on  Tieck  must  have  been  a 
strong  one,  for  he  told  Goethe's  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  Lewes,  many  years  afterwards, 
that  he  liked  Macready  better  than  either 
Kemble  or  Kean.  It  was,  in  some  [re- 
spects, unlucky  for  Macready  that  his  very 
success  in  portraying  the  villanous  passions 
of  Pescara  led  to  his  having  a  series  of 
others  of  a  kindred  character  assigned  to 
him.  But  if  this  had  its  bad  side,  it  also 
had  its  good ;  for  by  the  intensity  and  pic- 
turesqueness  which  he  threw  into  these  and 
other  characters  of  a  somewhat  melodra- 
matic cast,  he  made  more  progress  in 
pubhc  favor  than  he  would  probably  have 
done  in  the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare, 
where,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  would  have 
suffered  by  comparison  with  established 
favorites. 

In  1817,  John  Kemble  gave  his  last 
performances.  Asthma,  and  a  general 
decline  of  health,  had  left  but  a  wreck — a 
splendid  one  it  is  true — of  his  former  self. 
Of  all  his  parts,  Macready  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  King  John,  Wolsey,  the  Stran- 
ger, Brutus,  *and  his  peerless  Coriolanus.' 
He  was  present  at  his  last  performance  of 
Macbeth,  and  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  unwise  enough  to  appear  as 
Lady  Macbeth.  The  contrast  with  her 
former  self  was  pitiable.  *  It  was  not,'  he 
says,  *  a  performance,  but  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  poet's  text — no  flash,  no  sign 
of  her  all-subduing  genius ! '  Her  brother 
languished  through  the  greater  part  of  a 
play  which  demands  all  the  vigor  of  a 
powerful  physique. 

'  Through  the  whole  first  four  acts  the  play 
moved  heavily  on  :  Kemble  correct,  tame,  and 
ineffective  :  but  in  the  fifth,  when  the  news 
was  brought,  "  The  Queen,  my  Lord,  is  dead  !'* 
he  seemed  struck  to  the  heart  ;  grad.ially  col- 
lecting himself,  he  sighed  out,  "  She  should 
have  died  hereafter  !" — then,  as  if  with  the 
inspiration  of  despair,  he  hurried  out,  dis- 
tinctly and  pathetically,  the  lines : 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  &c. 

rising  to  a  climax  of  desperation  that  brought 
down  the  enthusiastic  cheers-of  the  closely- 
packed  theatre.  All  at  once  he  seemed  car- 
ried away  by  the  genius  of  the  scene.  At  the 
tidings  of  *' the  wood  of  Birnam  moving,"  he 
staggered,  as  if  the  shock  had  struck  the  very 
seat  of  life,  and  in  the  bewilderment  of  fear 
and  rage  could  just  ejaculate  the  words, 
"  Liar  and  slave  !"  then  lashing  himself  into  a 
state  of  frantic  rage,  ended  the  scene  in  per- 
fect triumph.  His  shrinking  from  Macduff 
when  the  charm  on  which  his  life  hung  was 
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broken  by  the  declaration  that  his  antagonist 
was  "  not  of  woman  born,"  was  a  masterly 
stroke  of  art ;  his  subsequent  defiance  was 
most  heroic  ;  and  at  his  death  Charles  Kemble 
received  him  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  gently 
on  the  ground,  his  physical  powers  being 
unequal  to  further  eflfort.' 

Mr.  Macready  nowhere  appears  to  more 
advantage  in  these  volumes  than  in  pas- 
sages like  this.  When  no  personal  feeling 
interfered,  his  criticisms  as  a  rule  are  ex- 
cellent. They  rested,  both  where  books 
and  acting  were  concerned,  on  wide  ob- 
servation and  careful  study.  But  although 
his  active  life,  as  he  himself  says,  had  been 
.  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
playing,  he  always  speaks  with  the  modes- 
ty of  true  knowledge  of  his  own  powers 
as  a  critic.  The  standards  by  which  he 
judged  were  high,  for  he  well  knew  that  on 
the  stage,  as  in  books,  ^le  tnoyen  U  plus 
sHr,  as  Clairon  says,  ^  (Tan^antir  U  merite^ 
est  de  proteger  la  mediocriii^  Knowing  as 
he  did,  that  of  all  Arts  his  own  was  the 
most  complex,  and  rested  on  facts  of 
nature,  which  few  are  even  capable  of  ob- 
serving, he  was  entitled  to  speak  with 
some  contempt  of  the  opinion  prevalent  in 
England,  *  that  no  particular  study  is  re- 
quisite to  make  a  critic  or  connoisseur  of 
acting.'  That  acting  in  France  and  Ger- 
many still  keeps  a  high  level  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  its  critics 
there  who  know  when  and  why  to  praise 
or  to  condemn. 

The  production  of  *  Rob  Roy,'  on 
March  12,  181 8,  enabled  Mr.  Macready 
to  make  another  decided  upward  step  in 
public  favor.  In  this  character  he  broke 
the  spell  which  had  begun  to  hang  round 
him,  *  as  the  undisputed  representative  of 
the  disagreeable,'  and  which  had  seemed 
to  weigh  him  down.  The  mingled  humor, 
pathos,  and  passion  of  the  character 
exactly  fitted  him.  Its  rugged  heroism, 
dashed  with  the  poetical  element,  stood 
well  out  in  his  somewhat  abrupt  and  im- 
pulsive mode  of  treatment.  Barry  Corn- 
wall, the  fast  friend  of  his  after-Hfe,  wrote 
a  sonnet  about  it,  praising  *  the  buoyant 
air,'  the  *  passionate  tone,'  that  breathed 
about  it,  and  lit  up  the  actor's  eye  *  with 
fire  and  freedom.'  This  success  revived 
Macready 's  hopes,  and  encouraged  him 
to  *  bide  his  time.'  *  Amurath,'  in  another 
of  Sheil's  now-forgotten  plays,  *  Bellamira, 
or  the  Fall  of  Tunis,'  enabled  him  soon 
after  to  score  a  fresh  success.  *  Macrea- 
dy,' wrote  the  *  Times,'  *  quite  surpassed 
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himself  in  the  cool,  remorseless  villain  re- 
garding his  victim  with  the  smile  of  a 
demon.'  The  next  season  saw  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  successful  of •  Sheil's 
plays,  *  Evadne,  or  the  Statue,'  in  which 
some  fine  situations,  splendidly  treated  by 
Miss  O'Neill,  Young,  Charles  Kemble, 
and  Macready,  concealed  that  inherent 
weakness  of  both  plot  and  dialogue,  which 
have  consigned  it,  with  its  fellows,  to 
unregrettable  oblivion.  •  Here,  as  usual, 
Ludovico,  Macready's  part,  was  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  Such  parts  as  Posthumus, 
in  *  Cymbeline,'  or  Cassius,  in  'Julius  Cae- 
sar,' however,  came  in  to  soothe  liis  disap- 
pointed ambition.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
winter  of  18 19  that  his  chance  came  of 
being  recognised  as  a  Shakspearian  actor. 
To  his  consternation,  he  found  himself 
one  day  announced  for  Glo'ster,  in  *  Ri- 
chard III.'  It  was  no  ordinary  trial,  with 
the  fresh  fame  of  Kean  in  the  part  staring 
him  in  the  face.  However,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  public,  and  must  screw  up» 

*  each    corporal    agent    to    the    terrible 
feat '  :— 

'All  that  history  could^give  me,  I  had 
already  ferreted  out ;  and  for  my  portrait  of 
the  character — the  self-reliant,  wily,  quick- 
sighted,  decisive,  inflexible  Plantagenet — I 
went  direct  to  the  true  source  of  inspiration, . 
the  great  original,  endeavoring  to  carry  its 
spirit  through  the  sententious  and  stagy  lines 
of  Gibber,  not  searching  for  particular 
*•  points"  to  make,  but  rendering  the  hypocri- 
sy of  the  man  deceptive  and  persuasive  in  its 
earnestness,  and  presenting  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  will  as  acting  with  lightning-like 
rapidity.' 

His   triumph  was  complete.     It  over- 
came even  those  who  had  hitherto  thought 
lightly  of  his  powers.    Among  these  appa-  - 
rently  was  Leigh  Hunt :  *  We  thought  him . 
a  man  of  feeling,'  he  wrote  in  the  next 

*  Examiner,'  *  but  little  able  to  give  a 
natural  expression  to  it,  and  so  taking  the 
usual  refuge  in  declamation.  .  .  We  ex- 
pected to  find  vagueness  and  generality, . 
and  we  found  truth  of  detail.  We  expect- 
ed to  find  declamation,  and  we  found 
thoughts  giving  a  soul  to  words.' 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  had  been  for 
some  time  in  so  languishing  a  state  that 
the  company  were  playing  on  reduced) 
salaries.  Macready's  success  turned  the 
tide,  the  exchequer  was  replenished,  and 
by  common  consent,  he  now  felt  himself 
the  leading  actor  of  the  Theatre.  The 
ball  once  started  kept  rolling.     In  Corio- 
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lanus  he  won  his  next  honors;  and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  place,  Knowles's  *  Vir- 
ginius,'  with  its  fresh  and  forcible,  if  some- 
what flashy  style,  gave  him  a  character 
which  especially  fitted  him  in  all  his 
strongest  points.  *  Austere,  tender,  fami- 
liar, elevated,  mingling  at  once  terror  and 
pathos,'  was  the  just  description  given  of 
it  by  a  critic  of  the  day.  It  spoke  home 
to  people's  hearts,  and  in  Macready's 
treatment  no  play  of  modern  times  has 
drawn  more  tears,  or  more  truly  touched 
the  springs  of  pity  and  terror. 

From  this  time  Macready's  position  was 
assured ;  and  allowing  for  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  of  his  profession,  he  became^  a 
prosperous,  and  but  for  his  bwn  despond- 
ing and  querulous  disposition,  might  have 
been  a  happy  man.  He  rose  at  once  in 
market  value.  Engagements  poured  in 
upon  him,  and  he  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  comfortable  independence 
which  he  ultimately  secured. 

Macready  was  a  Liberal  and  something 
more  in  politics,  as  so  many  men  are  who, 
like  him,  resent  not  having  been  born  of 
gentle  blood.  In  his  Diary,  on  30th  De- 
cember, 1835,  apropos  of  the  President's 
Speech,  he  writes  :  *  I  read  it  through,  and 
think  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  European 
countries  cannot  learn  the  lesson  of  self- 
government  from  our  wiser  and  happier 
brothers  of  the  West.'  The  remark  does 
not  say  much  for  his  political  sagacity ; 
and  a  rough  experience  of  American  mobs, 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  cured  him 
very  effectually  of  his  regret  that  we  had 
gone  on  governing  ourselves  in  our  own 
way.  In  1826,  and  again  in  1843-4, 
when  he  visited  the  States,  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  literal  sense  had 
secured  *  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
people.'  The  best  men  in  the  country  had 
held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  him. 
He  had  even  thought  for  a  time  of  settling 
there,  and  forgetting  England  with  its 
mortifications,  and  its  social  distinctions, 
which  were  so  abhorrent  to  his  spirit. 

Visits  to  Italy  in  1822,  and  again  in 
J 82 7,  enabled  Macready  to  gratify  his  love 
for  art,  and  to  enrich  his  mind  with  re- 
membrances, which  his  previous  studies 
qualified  him  to  turn  to  excellent  account. 
An  engagement  in  Paris,  in  1828,  esta- 
blished his  reputation  with  the  most  critical 
of  audiences.  Virginius,  William  Tell, 
Othello,  and  Hamlet,  with  the  wide  range 
of  character,  passion,  and   pathos  which 


they  involved,  came  as  a  sort  of  revelation 
to  audiences  accustomed  to  tragedies  of  a 
more  Hmited  scope,  and  transported  them 
to  an  enthusiasm,  which  made  them  rank 
the  young  Englishman  with  Le  Kain  and 
Talma.  When  he  returned  to  play  in  Paris, 
in  1844,  this  enthusiasm,  we  remember,  had 
very  sensibly  cooled.  Either  the  actor's 
power  had  diminished,  or  the  taste  for  his 
methods  had  changed.  His  great  ability 
and  accomplishment  continued  to  be  re- 
cognised. But  it  was  *  talent,'  as  distinct 
fi-om  'genius,'  of  which  such  critics  as 
Janin,  Th.  Gautier,  Edouard  Thierry,  and 
A.  Dumas  spoke. 

The  Diaries  here  published,  which  con- 
tinue the  story  of  Macready's  career,  from 

1826,  tell  through  many  years  a  sad  tale 
of  bad  temper,  of  angry  jealousies,  of 
somewhat  unmanly  querulousness.  The 
condition  of  the  London  stages  was  de- 
clining from  bad  to  worse ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  annual  balance-sheets, 
which  no  tradesman  could  have  kept  with 
closer  care,  his  popularity  was  on  the 
wane.     An   income  of  3285/.   5^.  od,  in 

1827,  has  dropped,  in  1832,  to  1680/.  is. 
9//.  Then  come  such  entries  as  this  (Oc- 
tober 2,  1832),  ^  Newspapers f  middlwg^ 
middling.  They  persecute  me.*  He  finds 
the  key  to  his  own  disquietudes  in  John- 
son's remark  on  Dryden  :  *  He  is  always 
angry  at  some  past  or  afraid  of  some  future 
censure.'  He  reproaches  himself  with 
exhibiting  ^  odiosam  et  inutilem  morosita- 
tern  ;  '  and  to  what  lengths  this  must  have 
carried  him  we  see  from  his  noting  (21st 
February,  1833),  as  something  apparently 
exceptional,  *  Rehearsed  with  civility'  A 
poor  httle  boy,  playing  Albert  to  his  Wil- 
liam Tell,  *  disconcerts  and  enrages '  him. 
He  plays  lago,  at  Manchester  (13th 
March,  1833),  *  pretty  well,  but  was  cer- 
tainly disconcerted,  if  not  annoyed  by  the 
share  of  applause  bestowed  on  Mr.  Coo- 
per.' Well  might  he  say  of  himself: 
*  Vanity  and  a  diseased  imagination  arc 
the  sources  of  my  errors  and  my  follies,' 
although  it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that 
they  were  what,  in  the  same  sentence,  he 
calls  *  the  evil  result  of  a  neglected  youth.' 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  throw  the  blame  for 
our  *  cunning  bosom-sins '  anywhere  but 
upon  our  own  pride  and  passionate  will. 
What  an  amount  of  self-torture  and  humi- 
liation does  a  nature  of  this  kind  prepare 
for  itself!  It  not  only  makes  troubles, 
but  magnifies  those  to  which  all  men  arc 
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born.  Intolerant,  it  begets  intolerance, 
and  robs  itself  of  the  kindly  sympathy  that 
makes  half  the  pleasure  of  life.  On  30th 
March,  1835,  he  notes  : — 

'  I  begin  to  despair  of  obtaining  that  mas- 
tery over  myself  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my 
children,  and  to  society.  It  is  no  excuse  nor 
plea  that  I  suffer  so  keenly  as  I  do  from  regret 
and  shame  at  my  own  intemperance.  I  feel 
the  folly,  the  madness,  the  provoking  extrava- 
gance of  my  behavior,  treating  nun  like  slaves^ 
and  assuming  a  poiver  over  them  which  is  most 
\injustijiable  and  most  dangerous ;  and  yet  con- 
trition and  stinging  reflection  seem  to  have  no 
power  in  the  punishment  they  inflict  of  pro- 
ducing amendment.' 

It  was  more  than  mere  jest  Bulwer*s 
saying  of  him,  as  he  sat  at  a  public  dinner, 
•that  he  looked  like  *  a  baffled  tyrant.' 

This  fretful  state  of  mind  was  wrought 
to  frenzy  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  by  the 
studied  sHghts  put  upon  him  by  his  Drury 
Lane  manager,  Mr.  Bunn,  a  man  whom 
he  might  be  forgiven  for  regarding  with 
contempt.  Macready  held,  however,  a 
lucrative  permanent  engagement  at  the 
theatre,  to  which  he  was  determined  to 
hold  fast.  Bunn,  on  the  other  hand, 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  the  twofold 
reason,  that  his  attraction  had  fallen  off, 
and  that  Malibran  had  been  secured  for 
the  Theatre,  and  made  the  manager  inde- 
pendent of  the  legitimate  drama.  The 
parties  were  at  covert  warfare,  each  trying 
to  outflank  the  other.  It  was  Bunn's  tac- 
tics to  disgust  Macready  by  professional 
slights,  putting  him  up  for  inferior  parts, 
for  important  ones  at  too  short  notice,  and 
the  like.  At  last  the  climax  of  indignity 
was  inflicted  by  announcing  Macready  for 
'  The  three  first  Acts  of  Richard  IIi: 
Th^  night  came.  He  went  through  the 
part  *  in  a  sort  of  desperate  way.'  As  he 
left  the  stage,  he  had  to  pass  the  manager's 
room;  opening  the  door,  he  rushed  in 
upon  the  startled  impresario^  who  was 
seated  at  his  writing-table,  and  launching 
a  highly  ap{jropriate  but  by  no  means 
complimentary  epithet  at  him,  with  the 
pent-up  force  of  a  wrath  that  had  been 
nursed  for  months,  *  he  struck  him  a  back- 
handed slap  across  the  face.'  A  vehement 
scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Bunn,  a  much 
smaller  and  feebler  man,  had  necessarily 
the  worst  of  it.  Macready  was  too  truly 
a  gentleman  not  to  feel  that,  in  this  scene, 
he  had,  to  use  his  own  words,  committed 
a  *  most  indiscreet,  most  imprudent,  most 
blameable  action.'     His  shame  and  con- 


trition, as  expressed  in  his  Diary,  are  over- 
whelming. *The  fair  fam«  of  a  life  has 
been  sullied  by  a  moment's  want  of  self 
command.  I  can  never,  never  during  my 
life  forgive  myself^'  are  among  their  mild- 
est expressions. 

Happily  for  him,  his  character  stood  as 
high  with  the  world  as  that  of  his  adver- 
sary was  low.  There  were  few  to  regret 
that  Mr.  Bunn  had  g9t  a  thrashing ;  many 
who  were  sure  that,  if  not  for  his  offences 
to  Macready,  at  least  for  other  delinquen- 
cies, he  had  richly  deserved  one.  All  the 
leading  actors  felt  that  Macready  had  been 
cruelly  provoked,  and  they  rallied  loyally 
round  him.  Bunn  brought  his  *  action  of 
battery,'  and  his  injuries  were  ultimately 
assessed  at  150/.  But  in  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Macready  had  been  secured  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  receiving  200/.  for  an  en- 
gagement of  ten  nights ;  and  on  his  ap- 
pearance there  had  been  greeted  with 
tumultuous  applause.  At  the  close  of  the 
play  (Macbeth)  he  was  called  for,  and 
spoke.  Had  anything  been  wanted  to 
seal  his  peace  and  popularity  with  the 
public,  it  was  given  in  his  frank  avowal, 
after  a  slight  reference  to  the  provocations, 
personal  and  professional,  which  he  had 
received,  that  he  had  been  *  betrayed,  in  a 
moment  of  unguarded  passion,  into  an  in- 
temperate and  imprudent  act,  for  which  I 
feel,  and  shall  never  cease  to  feel,  the 
deepest  and  most  poignant  self-reproach 
and  regret.' 

.  Everything  now  conspired  in  Mr.  Mac- 
ready's  favor.  The  flagging  attention  of 
the  public  had  been  re-awakened.  There 
was  a  company  at  Covent  Garden  well 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  plays. 
Charles  Kemble  was  there;  and  all  the 
town  was  crowding  to  see  Helen  Faucit, 
then  a  mere  girl,  *  unschooled,  unpractised,' 
who  a  few  months  before  had  captivated 
it  by  a  freshness,  an  enthusiasm,  a  truth- 
fulness and  grace,  to  which  it  had  long  been 
unaccustomed.  The  interest  in  Shak- 
speare  and  the  higher  drama  had  revived, 
and  it  was  kept  alive  during  this  and  the 
following  season  by  a  succession  of  excel- 
lent representations  of  the  most  favorite 
plays.  All  this  tended  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Mr.  Macready's  reputation.  His 
scholarly  attainments  and  general  culture 
were  also  well-known,  so  that  when,  at  the 
end  of  1837,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  making  it  a  home  for 
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Shakspeare  and  the  best  dramatic  art,  the 
ablest  members,  of  the  company,  and  of 
the  profession,  combined  to  lend  him 
their  hearty  support;  accepting  greatly 
reduced  salaries,  and  more  than  one  agree- 
ing to  appear  in  parts  much  below  their 
recognised  position  in  the  profession. 

To  undertake  the  conduct  of  such  a 
theatre,  loaded  as  it  was  with  a  too  heavy 
rent,  and  damaged  by  many  years  of 
wretched  management,  was  a  venture  of 
considerable  risk.  But  Mr.  Macready  had 
every  inducement  to  make  it,  quite  apart 
from  any  wish  he  might  have  to  raise  the 
standard  of  his  art.  Drury  Lane  was 
closed  to  him,  for  it  was  still  in  Mr.  Bunn*s 
hands.  Only  there  and  at  Covent 
Garden  could  the  legitimate  drama  in 
those  days  be  played,  and  if  that  theatre 
were  shut  up,  he  must  have  been  thrown 
on  the  provincial  theatres,  where,  for  some 
time,  his  attraction  had  been  waning. 
But  by  taking  it,  he  at  once  secured  the 
sympathies  of  the  public,  and  was  able  to 
bring  his  powers,  both  as  an  actor  and 
manager,  before  them  with  far  more  effect 
than  he  could  have  hoped  to  do  in  any 
other  way. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  everything  to  cheer 
him  in  his  arduous  task.  The  Queen  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  theatre ;  the  public 
were  warm  in  their  admiration ;  and  such 
men  as  Bulwer,  Knowles,  Browning,  and 
Talfourd,  enabled  him  to  sustain  an  interest 
in  his  management  by  a  constant  succession 
of  new  pieces.  Stanfield  painted  for  his 
first  pantomime  an  exquisite  moving  dio- 
rama of  many  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
in  Europe,  and  returned  his  cheque  for  300/., 
refusing  to  accept  more  than  150/.,  which 
Mr.  Macready  records  as  *  one  of  the  few 
noble  instances  of  disinterested  friendly 
conduct  he  had  met  with  in  his  life ! ' 
The  '  Lady  of  Lyons,'  produced  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1838,  replenished  his 
then  failing  exchequer ;  neither  would  its 
author  hear  of  being  paid  for  it.  He,  too, 
returns  the  manager's  cheque  for  210/.  in 
a  letter  *  which  is  a  recompense  for  much 
ill-requited  labor  and  un pitied  suffering.' 
This  play,  like  many  other  successful  plays, 
did  not  attract  at  first.  Macready,  quickly 
dispirited,  on  the  eighth  pr  ninth  night 
talked  of  withdrawing  it.  The  curtain  had 
just  fallen  on  the  exciting  scene  of  the 
Fourth  Act :  *  Could  you  see,'  said  Mr. 
Bartley,  who  was  playing  Damas,  *  what 
I  see,  5ts  I  stand  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 


— the  interest  and  the  emotion  of  the 
people,  you  would  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  great  success.' 
Mr.  Macready  took  his  advice;  and  the 
prediction  was  fully  verified.  *  King  Lear,* 
with  Shakspeare's  text  restored,  was  pro- 
duced early  in  the  season  with  great 
effect,  Bulwer  ministering  incense  of  the 
most  pungent  kind  by  telling  Mr.  Mae- 
ready  that  his  performance  of  the  old  King 
was  *  gigantic'  '  Coriolanus,'  admirably 
acted  and  put  upon  the  stage,  soon  fol- 
lowed. The  house  on  the  first  night  was 
bad,  and  Macready  was  in  despair :  *  I 
give  up  all  hope,'  are  his  words.  Among 
the  old  stock  pieces,  *The  Two  Fosciri,' 
and  Talfourd's  feeble  *  Athenian  Captive,' 
came  as  novelties;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  Knowles's  charming  comedy 
of  Woman's  Wit,  or  Love's  Disguises,' 
charmingly  acted,  was  also  brought  out. 

In  direct  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
Mr.  Macready  was  a  loser  by  the  season. 
So,  at  least,  we  understand  him  to  put  its 
results,  where  he  says  (3rd  Aug.,  1838)  : 
*I  find  I  managed  to  lose,  as  I  first 
thought,  judging  from  actual  decrease  of 
capital,  and  absence  of  profit  by  my  labor, 
2500/.,  or,  measuring  my  receipt  by  the 
previous  year,  1850/.'  But  against  this  was 
to  be  set  the  positive  increase  of  reputation 
and  prestige^  which  secured  him  engage- 
ments, both  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
that,  in  the  long  run,  far  more  than  com- 
pensated this  temporary  loss.  Moreover, 
the  business  of  theatrical  management, 
like  every  business,  takestime  to  make,  and 
practical  men  do  not  regard  a  deficit  in  the 
outset  as  an  actual  loss.  Mr.  Macready,  no 
doubt,  in  his  less  desponding  moods,  took 
the  same  view,  and  having  made  a  more 
favorable  arrangement  with  his  landlords, 
he  took  Covent  Garden  for  another  season, 
and  opened  a  fresh  campaign,  with  renewed 
vigor,  on  the  24th  September,  1838. 

Aided  by  a  company  of  unusual  and 
varied  strength,  he  advanced  still  further 
the  reputation  already  won  by  his  Shak- 
spearean  revivals.  *  The  Tempest '  and 
'  Henry  V.'  were  produced  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  a  sense  of  the  picturesque 
hitherto  unknown.  The  public  crowded 
to  see  them,  and  proved  that  no  truly  well- 
directed  effort  to  make  the  theatre  a  place 
of  high  intellectual  recreation  will  be  made 
in  vain.  Mr.  Macready  notes,  on  the 
20th  June,  1839,  as  *  not  a  common  event,' 
that  *  The  Tempest '  was  acted  fifty-five 
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nights,  to  an  average  of  250/.  a  night. 
But  these  performances  were  distributed 
throughout  the  season.  To  have  run  this 
or  any  other  piece,  however  successful,  night 
after  night,  as  we  now  see  done,  was  a 
thing  then  undreamt  of.  A  practice  so 
fatal  to  the  actors  as  artists,  not  to  speak 
of  the  mere  fatigue,  is  the  result  of  the 
merely  commercial  spirit  on  which  theatres 
are  now  conducted.  The  most  successful 
plays  were,  in  those  days,  alternated  with 
others.  Thus  the  actors,  if  they  had  not 
complete  rest,  had  at  least  the  rest  of 
change.  They  came  fresh  to  their  work, 
instead  of  falHng  into  mechanical  routine. 
How  much  the  public  also  gained  by  this 
it  is  needless  to  say.  Play  after  play  was 
brought  before  them,  in  which  the  per- 
formers were  seen  at  their  best.  They 
learned  to  understand  good  acting;  and 
this  appreciation  reacted  beneficially  on 
the  actors,  who  felt  that  good  and  careful 
work  was  never  thsown  away.  Bulwer 
again  came  to  the  help  of  his  friend  by 
writing  *  Richelieu,'  where  he  fitted  him 
with  a  part  that  gave  scope  for  his  best 
qualities  of  intensity,  strong  powers  of 
contrast,  and  a  certain  grim  humor.  It 
proved  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
season.  Every  character  was  in  able 
hands.  Elton,  Diddear,  Warde,  Ander- 
son, Vining,  Phelps,  George  Bennett, 
Howe,  and  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  all  names 
of  strength,  appeared  in  the  cast.  Never 
was  dramatist  more  fortunate  than  to  be 
so  interpreted.  N^ver  had  manager  such 
a  staff. 

The  season  passed  off  brilliantly;  but 
Mr.  Macready  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
money  results.  It  seems  to  have  left  him 
1200/.  in  pocket;  certainly  a  most  poor 
return  for  all  the  intellect  and  energy  ex- 
pended. Mr.  Macready,  at  all  events, 
thought  he  could  not  afford  to  persevere 
in  tlie  course  he  had  so  well  begun,  and  he 
retired  from  the  management  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Of  the  warmth  of  the 
public  he  could  not  complain.  On  the 
last  night  (i6th  July,  1839)  he  notes: — 

*  My  reception  was  so  great  from  a  house 
crowded  in  every  part,  that  I  was  shaken  by 
it.  .  .  .  The  curtain  fell  amidst  the  loudest 
applauses,  and  when  I  had  changed  my  dress 
I  went  before  the  curtain,  and,  amidst  shout- 
ings, and  wavings  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
by  the  whole  audience  standing  up,  the  stage 
was  literally  covered  with  wreaths,  bouquets, 
and  branches  of  laurel.- .  .  .  The  cheering  was 
renewed,  as  I  bowed  and  left  the  stage  ;  and 


as  I  passed  through  the  lane.which  the  actors 
and  people,  crowding  behind,  made  for  me, 
they  cheered  me  also.  Forster  came  into  my 
room,  and  was  much  affected  ;  [W.  J.]  Fox 
was  much  shaken  ;  Dickens,  Maclise,  Stan- 
.  field,  T.  Cooke,  Blanchard,  Lord  Nugent 
(who  had  not  been  in  the  theatre),  Bulwer, 
Hockley  of  Guildford,  Browning,  Serle,  Wil- 
mot  came  into  my  room  ;  most.of  them  asked 
for  memorials  from  the  baskets  and  heaps  of 
flowers,  chaplets,  and  laurels  that  were  strewn 
upon  the  floor.* 

The  same  enthusiasm  was  shown  at  a 
public  dinner,  four  days  later,  given  to 
him  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  When 
he  rose  to  speak,  he  says :  *  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene,  such  wild  enthusiasm, 
on  any  former  occasion.*  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  stated  that  his  hope  and 
intention  had  been — 

*  to  have  left  in  our  theatre  the  complete 
series  of  Shakspeare's  acting  plays,  his  text 
purified  from  the  gross  interpolations  that 
disfigure  it  and  distort  his  characters  ;  and 
the  system  of  re-arrangement  so  perfected 
throughout  them,  that  our  stage  would  have 
presented,  as  it  ought,  onei  of  the  best  illus- 
trated editions  of  the  poet's  works.  Sut,'  he 
added,  '  my  poverty,  and  not  my  will,  has 
compelled  me  to  desist  from  the  attempt.' 

Much  good  had,  however,  been  done, 
and  the  truth  had  been  brought  home  to 
many  minds  that,  as  Shakspeare  wrote  for 
the  stage,  and  not  for  the  closet,  his  plays 
to  be  thoroughly  felt  and  understood, 
must  be  acted,  not  read. 

All  that  Mr.  Macready  had  lost  at 
Covent  Garden  he  soon  retrieved  by  the 
increased  value  of  his  engagements  else- 
where. Mr.  Webster  secured  him  for  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  upon  most  liberal 
terms,  engaging  at  the  same  time  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  and  several  other  members 
of  the  Covent  Garden  Company,  who 
thus  kept  alive  the  interest  in  the  higher 
drama  which  they  had  helped  to  create. 
Bulwer's  'Sea  Captain'  and  'Money,* 
Talfourd's  *  Glencoe,*  Troughton's  '  Nina 
Sforza,'  and  other  plays  of  mark,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  of  the  older  plays,  were  all 
produced  by  Mr.  Webster  with  a  finish  no 
less  complete — allowing  for  the  size  of  the  , 
theatre — than  had  distinguished  the  recent 
performances  at  Covent  Garden.  Mr. 
Macready  continued  at  the  Haymarket, 
with  slight  interruptions,  down  to  the  end 
of  1 84 1.  While  there,  thoughts  of  resum- 
ing the  managerial  sceptre  revived  in  his 
mind.     Soon   after,    Drury  Lane   passed 
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out  of  Mr.  Bunn's  hands,  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  reigning  in  his  stead  became  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Macready  took  the  theatre, 
and  opened  his  season  in  *  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,*  on  27th  December,  1841,  hav- . 
ing  again  drawn  round  him  a  most  power- 
ful company. 

His  return  to  management  was  hailed 
with  sincere  pleasure  by  every  lover  of  the 
drama.  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  produced  on 
'5th  February,  was  his  first  great  success. 
Those  who  remember  what  Stanfield  did 
for  the  one  scene  of  the  piece,  and  the 
fine  singing  of  Miss  Romer,  Miss  Horton, 
Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  will  quite 
concur  with  Mr.  Macready  when  he  says 
of  the  performance,  *  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  so  perfectly 
beautiful'  Gerald  Griffin's  fine  play  of 
*Gisippus/  in  which  we  remember  Mr. 
Anderson  created  a  very  powerful  effect 
in  one  remarkable  scene,  was  produced 
on  23rd  February  following.  It  had  only 
a  succh  d'estime.  Barley's  *  Plighted 
Troth,'  produced  on  20th  April,  from 
which  Mr.  Macready  to  the  last  antici- 
pated a  brilliant  success,  proved  *a  most 
unhappy  failure.'  The  play  was  full  of 
fine  things.     So,  too,  was  William  Smith's 

*  Athelwold,'  produced  on  the  i8th  May; 
but  not  even  the  fine  acting  and  more 
than  one  powerful  scene  could  carry  it 
beyond  a  second  performance.  *  Marino 
Faliero  '  followed  on  the  20th  May,  and 
two  nights  afterwards  the  season  closed. 

During  this  season,  as  well  as  during 
that  which  followed,  success  was  chiefly 
assured  either  by  the  admirable  style  in 
which  Shakspeare's  best-known  plays  were 
presented  or  by  plays  of  already  estab- 
lished   reputation.     *  As    You    Like    It,' 

*  King  John,'  *  Othello,' '  Macbeth,'  *  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,'  *  Cymbeline,'  *  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,'  '  Hamlet,'  *The  Winter's 
Tale,'  *  Julius  Caesar,'  *  Henry  IV.,'  and 

*  Catherine  and  Petruchio,'  represented 
Shakspeare.     *  She   Stoops   to    Conquer,' 

*  The  School  for  Scandal,'  *  The  Rivals,' 

*  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,'  *  The  Provoked 
Husband,'*  The  Jealous  Wife,'  *The  Stran- 
ger,' 'The  Road  to  Ruin,'  'Jane  Shore,' 
'  Virginius,'  *  Werner,'  *  The  Lady  of  Lyons,* 

*  Marino  Faliero,'  and  *  Acis  and  Galatea,' 
were  also  given,  besides  a  number  of 
minor  pieces.  Milton's  *  Comus '  was  given 
in  a  way  never  to  be  forgotten ;  while  among 
the  new  pieces  of  exceptional  merit  were 
Marston's  *  Patrician's  Daughter,'  Brown- 


ing's *  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,*  Knowles's 
*  Secretary,'  Blanche's  delightful  Easter 
piece  *  Fortunio,'  and  the  opera  of  *  Sap- 
pho.' It  is  a  splendid  list,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  play-goer  of  those  days  natural- 
ly kindles  as  he  reads  it.  In  these  Diaries, 
however,  nothing  will  strike  him  as  so 
noteworthy  as  Mr.  Macready's  total  silence 
as  to  those  by  whose  co-operation  alone 
he  was  able  to  produce  this  magnificent 
series  of  performances.  Of  himself,  and 
how  he  acted,  and  was  called  for,  &c., 
<fcc.,  we  hear  more  than  enough  j  but  no 
word  appears  of  gratitude  or  recognition 
for  loyal  service  rendered,  and  for  first-rate 
ability  applied  by  others,  as  it  most  cer- 
tainly was,  in  sustaining  the  fame  of  his 
theatre  with  sincere  artistic  devotion. 

In  the  midst  of  success  apparently  un- 
clouded, and  when  it  seemed  as  if  a  theatre 
were  now  likely  to  be  established  worthy 
of  England  and  its  drama,  Mr.  Macready 
suddenly  threw  up  tlie  reins,  upon  some 
difference  with  the  proprietors  of  the  The- 
atre about  terms.  All  at  once,  upon  a 
few  days'  notice,  his  fine  Company  found 
themselves  once  more  adrift,  and  their 
hopes  of  seeing  one  high  class  National 
Theatre  annihilated.  The  blow  fell  heavi- 
ly upon  them ;;  and  they  had  not  even  the 
consolation  of  being  called  to  mind  by 
their  leader  when  he  was  receiving  what 
he  describes  as  the  *  mad  acclaim '  of  the 
public,  on  the  last  night  of  his  manage- 
ment. Again  the  honors  of  a  public 
dinner,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in 
the  Chair,  and  the  presentation  of  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  plate,  were  accorded  to 
the  retiring  manager.  His  speech  on  the 
occasion  is  given  in  this  book,  but  not 
even  in  it  does  he  say  one  word  about  the 
very  remarkable  body  of  performers  who 
had  so  ably  seconded  his  efforts.  His 
own  sensitiveness  to  ingratitude,  real  or 
imagined,  had  not  taught  Mr.  Macready 
to  avoid  the  sin  in  his  own  person.  Time 
does  its  work  of  oblivion  quickly ;  and  the 
readers  of  this  generation  should  be  re- 
minded that  there  were  actors  and  actress- 
es in  Mr.  Macready's  companies  to  whose 
assistance  much  of  the  great  reputation  of 
his  management  was  due,  for  from  these 
Diaries  they  will  get  no  hint  of  the  fact. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  went  to 
America,  with  the  glories  of  his  Drury 
Lane  management  fresh  upon  him.  They 
brought  him  a  liberal  return  for  all  his 
pains.     After  a  year  spent  in  the  States 
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he  came  home  richer  by  5500/.  than  he  had 
gone  there.  No  bad  return  for  what  it 
pleases  him  to  call  (22d  April,  1848)  *the 
worst  exercise  of  a  man's  intellect/  On 
arriving  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  1844,  he 
played  for  a  few  nights  in  Paris,  not  great- 
ly, it  would  appear,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  then  entered  upon  a  series  of  engage- 
ments in  London  and  the  provinces,  which 
occupied  him,  with  varying  success,  till 
his  return  to  America  in  the  end  of  1848. 
This  visit  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  unlucky 
one.  It  brought  him  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  *  rowdy- 
ism '  by  which  the  great  Republic  is  afflict- 
ed. Mr.  Forrest,  a  native  and  favorite 
actor,  in  resentment  at  some  offence  given 
or  imagined,  had  apparently  determined 
to  make  the  land  of  freedom  too  hot  to 
hold  the  English  tragedian.  When  Mr. 
Macready,  soon  after  his  arrival,  appeared 
in  Philadelphia,  hissing  and  catcalls  greet- 
ed his  entry  as  Macbeth.  '  I  went  through 
the  part,'  he  writes,  *  cheerily  and  defyingly, 
pointing  at  the  scoundrels  such  passages 
as  "  I  dare  do  all,  &c.'"  No  wonder  that 
the  discharge  at  the  usurper  first  of  a  cop- 
per cent,  and  then  of  a  rotten  egg,  fol- 
lowed this  very  undignified  style  of  send- 
ing home  his  points.  The  better  part  of 
the  audience  supported  Mr.  Macready, 
and  no  further  outbreak  occurred.  But 
when  he  returned  to  New  York  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  Forrest  movement 
assumed  a  more  serious  shape.  The  first 
night  he  appeared,  copper  cents,  eggs, 
apples,  a  peck  of  potatoes,  lemons,  pieces 
of  wood,  a  bottle  of  assafcetida,  were 
thrown  upon  the  stage.  At  last  the  mis- 
siles grew  even  more  miscellaneous  and 
dangerous.  Chairs  were  thrown  from  the 
gallery  on  the  stage,  and  the  play  had  to 
be  brought  to  a  premature  clo^e.  Two 
days  afterwards  another  attempt  at  per- 
formance was  made.  But  this  time  mat- 
ters were  more  serious.  Inside  the  theatre 
comparative  quiet  was  maintained;  but 
outside  a  complete  bombardment  of  stones 
and  missiles  was  carried  on.  Through  all 
this  riot  Mr.  Macready  persevered,  *  acting 
his  very  best,'  as  he  says,  *  and  exciting 
the  audience  to  a  sympathy  even  with  the 
glowing  words  of  fiction,  while  dreadful 
deeds  of  real  crime  and  outrage  were  roar- 
ing at  intervals  in  our  ears,  and  losing  to 
madness  all  round  us.  The  death  of 
Macbeth  was  loudly  cheered.'  But,  while 
he  was  changing  his  dress,  he  was  startled 


by  volley  on  volley  of  musketry.  The 
soldiers  had  been  sent  for,  and  were  firing 
into  the  mob.  Eighteen  were  killed,  and 
many  wounded.  Macready  was. with  dif- 
ficulty got  away  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  embarked  for  England  on 
23rd  May,  1849,  effectually  cured  of  his 
dream  of  settling  in  America. 

On  his  return  home  he  commenced  a 
series  of  farewell  ,engagements.  Happily, 
for  himself,  he  seems  at  this  period  to 
have  viewed  his  own  performances  with 
something  more  than  complacency.  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  let  the  world  see  the  terms 
of  high  commendation  with  which  he 
mentions  his  own  lago,  Brutus,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  &c.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  records  (26th  February,  1851) 
that,  *not  one  feeling  of  regret  is  inter- 
mingled with  his  satisfaction  at  bidding 
adieu  to  the  occupation  of  his  life.'  That 
same  evening  saw  him  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  stage.  The  play  was  *  Macbeth,* 
and  the  stage  that  of  Drury  Lane.  *  I 
acted  Macbeth,'  he  says :  *  with  a  reality, 
a  vigor,  a  truth,  a  dignity,  that  I  never 
before  threw  into  the  delineation  of  this 
favorite  character.'  The  audience  were 
in  no  critical  mood.  They  had  come  to 
do  honor  to  one  to  whom  they  owed 
much  pure  pleasure  from  an  art,  which 
they,  at  least,  did  not  despise,  and  they 
thought  of  litde  else.  Such  were  the 
greeting  and  farewell  they  gave  him,  that 
he  says  :  '  No  actor  has  ever  received  such 
testimony  of  respect  and  regard  in  this 
country.'  His  triumph  did  not  end  here. 
Four  days  afterwards  a  public  dinner,  at 
which  six  hundred  guests  were  assembled, 
was  given  to  him.  His  constant  friend, 
Sir  E.  L.  Bulvver,  presided,  and  around 
him  were  gathered  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day.  The  Chair- 
man pronounced  a  brilliant  panegyric, 
and  speaking  generally  was  good.  One 
speech  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  is  here 
reprinted,  which  we  well  remember  was 
not  spoken.  It  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  was  by  far  the 
ablest  of  them  all ;  but  it  came  so  late  in 
the  programme  that  Bunsen  wisely  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  very  few  words. 

The  curtain  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
a  more  splendid  close  to  an  honorable 
career.  Surely  all  these  honors,  these  un- 
reserved gratulations,  might  have  made 
Mr.  Macready  forget  his  old  apprehen- 
sions that  he  was  looked  down  upon  be- 
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cause  he  was  an  actor.  Put  no,  the  same 
feeling  remained;  though  with  it  comes 
the  absurd  conviction  that,  because  he  is 
an  actor  no  longer,  he  *  can  now  look  his 
fellow-men,  whatever  their  station,  in  the 
face,  and  assert  his  equality '  (*  Diary,' 
19th  March,  1851).  He  quite  forgets  that, 
had  he  not  been  an  actor,  he  would  have 
been  nobody.  The  applause,  the  *  saluta- 
tions in  the  market-place,'  so  precious  to 
a  man  of  his  temperament,  would  never 
have  been  his.  The  grandson  of  the 
Dublin  upholsterer  would  have  had  no 
'  Reminiscences '  to  write,  no  name  to  be 
proud  of,  or  to  be  carried  down  to  gene- 
rations beyond  his  own. 

Mr.  Macready  survived  his  retirement 
from  the  stage  more  than  tvventy-two 
years,  which  he  spent  first  at  Sherborne, 
and  afterwards  at  Cheltenham,  where  he 
died  on  the  27th  April,  1873.  It  was  his 
fate  to  see  many  of  his  *  dear  ones  laid  in 
earth.'  His  wife,  and  most  of  his  children, 
preceded  him  to  the  grave.  He  married 
most  happily  a  second  time  in  i860.  Re- 
moved from  the  stage  and  its  jealousies, 
all  his  fine  qualities  had  freer  scope ;  and 


we  think  now  with  pleasure  of  his  vei;ier- 
able  and  noble  head,  as  we  saw  it  last  in 
1872,  and  of  the  sweet  smile  of  his  beau- 
tiful mouth,  which  spoke  of  the  calm  wis- 
dom of  a  gentle  and  thoughtful  old  age. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  he  looked 
back  with  yearning  fondness  to  the  stu- 
dies and  pursuits  which  had  made  him 
famous.  The  fretful  jealousies,  the  pas- 
sionate wilfulness  of  the  old  times  seemed 
to  have  faded  into  the  dim  past,  and  no 
longer  marred  the  memory  of  kindness 
done,  and  loyal  service  rendered  to  him. 
He  had  done  much  good  work  in  the 
sphere  which  Providence  had  assigned 
him,  and  we  beHeve  had  learned  to  know 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  repine,  if  *  the 
Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends '  had  so 
shaped  his,  that  his  work  was  to  be  accom- 
plished upon  the  stage.  It  is  of  the  man 
as  we  then  saw  him,  the  man  whom  we 
had  known  as  a  highly  cultivated  and 
essentially  kind-hearted  gentleman,  that 
we  would  rather  think,  than  of  the  actor 
with  all  his  weaknesses  cruelly  laid  bare, 
whom  these  volumes  have  placed  before 
us. — Quarterly  Review. 
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To  a  man  of  middle  age  whose  occupa- 
tions have  long  confined  him  to  the  unex- 
hilarating  atmosphere  of  a  library,  there  is 
something  unspeakably  delightful  in  a  sea 
voyage.  Increasing  years,  if  they  bring 
little  else  that  is  agreeable  with  them, 
bring  to  some  of  us  immunity  from  sea- 
sickness. The  regularity  of  habit  on  board 
a  ship,  the  absence  of  dinner  parties,  the 
exchange  of  the  table  in  the  close  room 
for  the  open  deck  under  an  awning,  and 
the  ever-blowing  breeze  which  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  forbids  to  sink  into  a  calm, 
give  vigor  to  the  tired  system,  restore  the 
conscious  enjoyment  of  elastic  health,  and 
even  mock  us  for  the  moment  with  the  be- 
lief that  age  is  an  illusion,  and  that  *  the 
wild  freshness  '  of  the  morning  of  Hfe  has 
not  yet  passed  away  for  ever.  Above  our 
heads  is  the  arch  of  the  sky,  around  us 
the  ocean,*rolling  free  and  fresh  as  it  rolled 
a  million  years  ago,  and  our  spirits  catch 
a  contagion  from  the  elements.  Our  step 
on  the  boards  recovers  its  buoyancy.  We 
are  rocked  to  rest   at  night  by  a  gentle 


movement  which  soothes  us  into  the 
dreamless  sleep  of  childhood,  and  we 
wake  with  the  certainty  that  we  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  postman.  We  are 
shut  off,  as  in  a  Catholic  retreat,  from  the 
worries  and  anxieties  of  the  world.  No 
Times  upon  the  breakfast-table  calls  our 
thoughts  to  the  last  news  from  Spain  or  St. 
Petersburg,  or  the  vehemently  expressed 
nothings  of  last  night's  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. Once,  indeed,  when  we  were  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  in  a  Cunard  steamer,  the 
steward  entered  the  saloon  with  a  pile  of 
fresh  damp  sheets  under  his  arm.  *  Has 
it  come  to  this  ?'  I  said  to  myself.  *  Has 
Yankee  enterprise  invaded  even  the  ocean, 
and  robbed  us  even  of  our  ten  days'  re- 
spite from  the  leading  article  and  the  latest 
intelligence  ?'  But  the  steward  was  but 
playing  pleasantly  with  the  spiritual  appe- 
tite of  the  passengers.  He  had  kept  back 
half  the'stock  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Liverpool,  and  had  preserved  it 
between  moistened  blankets  ;  if  the  reality 
was  beyond  our  reach  we  might  stay  our 
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hunger  with  the  ir^aginary  substitute. 
This  was  the  explanation  of  the  mystery ; 
the  waste  of  waters  was  still  unconquered, 
and  such  of  us  as  prized  our  brief  interval 
of  tranquillity  were  left  undisturbed. 

We  are  speaking  at  present,  however, 
not  of  the  stormy  passage  across  what  the 
Americans  call  the  herring  pond,  but  of  the 
delicious  latitudes  of  the  trades,  where  the 
water  is  sapphire  blue,  where  soft  airs 
breathe  lightly  on  the  surface,  and  the  sharp 
jerk  of  the  angry  wave  is  never  felt ;  where 
the  flying  fish  spring  firom  under  the  bows 
on  either  side  the  ship  like  lines  of  spread- 
ing foam,  where  you  sleep  with  your  doors 
and  windows  wide  open,  a  sheet  the  heav- 
iest covering  which  you  can  bear,  and  the 
air  is  sweet  and  cool  as  in  that  far  distant 
land  where  Menelaus  dwells  because  he 
was  the  son-inlavv  of  Zeus  : 

Where  never  falls  or  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow. 
And  ever  off  the  sea  the  whispering  breezes 
blow. 

Here  newspapers,  here  letters  even 
from  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  are  an  in- 
trusion into  *  the  session  of  sweet  silent 
thought  '  which  has  been  snatched  out  of 
the  tumult  of  our  ordinary  existence.  \ye 
enter  the  world  alone,  we  leave  it  alone. 
There  is  always  a  part  of  our  being  into 
which  those  who  are  dearer  to  us  far  than 
our  own  lives  are  yet  unable  to  enter.  The 
solitary  side  of  our  nature  demands  leisure 
for  reflection  upon  subjects  on  which  the 
dash  and  whirl  of  daily  business,  so  long 
as  its  clouds  rise  thick  about  us,  forbid  the 
intellect  to  fasten  itself. 

The  mind,  nevertheless,  cannot  steady 
itself  by  its  single  strength  ;  we  require 
companions — but  companions  which  in- 
trude upon  us  only  when  we  invite  them : 
we  require  books,  and  the  choice  is  a  seri- 
ous one.  Of  novels  in  the  cabin  library 
there  is  always  a  liberal  supply.  Passen- 
gers provide  themselves  with  shilling  and 
sixpenny  editions,  which  are  strewed  about 
the  benches  and  the  hatchways,  and  by 
those  whose  future  is  still  a  land  of  hope 
and  uncertainty  are  greedily  perused.  As 
we  grow  old,  however,  the  class  of  novels 
which  we  can  read  with  interest  rapidly 
diminishes.  The  Iqve  agonies  of  the  Fred- 
ericks and  Dorotheas  cease  to  be  absorb- 
ing, as  the  possibilities  of  such  excitements 
for  ourselves  have  set  below  our  horizon. 
At  the  crisis  of  the  lovers'  fortunes  we  in- 
cline to  the  parental  view  of  the  situation, 
knowing  as  we  do,  by  painful  experience, 


the  realities  of  the  weekly  bills  and  the  rent 
day.  A  novel  which  can  amuse  us  after 
middle  life  must  represent  such  sentiments, 
such  actions,  and  such  casualties  as  we  en- 
counter when  we  have  cut  our  wise  teeth, 
and  have  become  ourselves  actors  in  the 
practical  drama  of  existence.  The  taste  for 
romance  is  the  first  to  disappear.  The  taste 
for  caricature  lasts  longer,  but  eventually 
follows.  Truth  alone  permanently  pleases  ; 
and  works  of  fiction  which  claim  a  place  in 
literature  must  either  introduce  us  to  char- 
acters and  situations  which  we  recognise 
as  familiar,  and  which  would  interest  us  if 
we  fell  in  with  them  ourselves,  or,  like  the 
adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha, 
must  play  gracefully  and  humorously  with 
the  disappointed  pursuit  of  those  high 
ideals  which  the  noblest  natures  follow 
longest,  and  which  never  lose  their  fasci- 
nation for  us,  even  when  their  ill  success  is 
most  ridiculous. 

But  the  best  company  at  sea  are  the  im- 
mortals, those  on  whom  the  endurance  of 
their  works  has  set  the  seal  of  excellence  ; 
which  are  read  from  age  to  age,  from  era 
to  era,  and  prove,  by  the  tenacity  of  their 
hold,  their  correspondence  with  the  hu- 
manity which  under  all  changes  remains 
the  same. 

Homer,  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
Horace,  Virgil  we  never  weary  of,  and  in 
our  later  enjoyment  of  them  we  forgive 
and  even  bless  the  once  unpleasant  mea- 
sures by  which  Greek  and  Latin  were 
driven  into  us  so  indeHbly.  One  or  other 
of  these  had  gone  along  with  me  over 
many  a  mile  of  land  or  ocean.  When  not 
long  ago  I  was  preparing  for  an  expedition 
to  South  Africa  I  was  considering  which 
of  them  should  accompany  me  on  this  oc- 
casion, when  I  bethought  me  of  the  third 
great  Athenian  tragedian,  whom  at  college 
we  had  been  taught  to  despise.  At  school 
I  had  read  the  statutory  four  plays  and 
forgotten  them,  and  had  never  looked  into 
Euripides  since.  Aristophanes  had  sneer- 
ed at  him — deans  and  tutors  disliked  his 
tone,  and  taught  us  to  prefer  the  more 
austere  grandeur  of  his  rivals.  Deans  and 
tutors  were  probably  right.  They  knew, 
it  is  likely,  no  more  of  him  than  we  did ; 
but  they  had  inherited  a  prejudice;  and 
prejudice  on  large  subjects  is  usually  a 
conclusion  formed  in  earlier  times  by  men 
of  real  intellect. 

Yet  it  was  evident  that  Aristotle  greatly 
admired   Euripides.       The   most   critical 
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audience  that  ever  damned  or  immortalis- 
ed a  poet  had  given  him  a  place  as  a  dra- 
matist on  a  level  with  the  greatest  masters 
of  Athenian  sculpture.  To  Goethe  his 
merits  as  an  artist  appeared  of  the  very 
highest  order.  I  determined  that  this  time 
I  would  take  Euripides  with  me,  and  try 
to  ascertain  the  qualities  which  had  led  at 
once  to  so  marked  neglect,  and  to  an  ap- 
preciation so  emphatic^ from  judges  so  well 
able  to  form  an  opinion. 

On  the  first  contact  with  a  remarkable 
writer,  we  often  exaggerate  his  relative 
magnitude.  He  is  for  the  moment  closer 
to  us  than  others  with  whom  we  have  been 
long  familiar ;  and  his  light  eclipses  them 
because  they  are  for  the  time  more  distant, 
as  the  moon,  the  petty  satellite  of  an  in- 
significant planet,  quenches  the  brilliancy 
of  the  stars.  For  six  weeks  Euripides  be- 
came an  enchanter  for  me,  and  the  Gre- 
cian world  was  raised  from  the  dead  into 
a  moonlight  visibility,  with  softest  lights 
and  shadows  black  as  Erebus. 

I  could  soon  sympathise  with  Goethe's 
admiration.  No  great  poet  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us  equals  Euripides  in 
the  handling  of  Choric  Metres.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  follows  the  thought 
as  a  musical  accompaniment ;  now  soft  as 
the  lowest  breathing  of  an  ^olian  harp, 
now  rising  into  a  scream  or  leaping  into 
the  stately  magnificence  of  a  suddenly  in- 
troduced hexameter.  In  the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  a  musical  instrument,  Euripides 
ventured  on  liberties  which  offended  the 
severer  taste  of  the  older  school,  but  which, 
for  the  same  reason,  make  his  composition 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  modern  artistic 
student. 

The  method,  however,  is  but  the  result 
of  a  cause,  the  effects  of  which  are  broad- 
er and  deeper.  There  is  a  peculiar  corre- 
spondency between  the  tone  and  feeling 
with  which  the  plays  are  penetrated,  and 
the  thought  on  analogous  subjects  of  our 
own  age. 

The  Greek  mind  ripened  rapidly  in  a 
single  century.  Between  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias  and  the  death  of  Socrates,  the 
Athenians  passed  through  a  series  of  poli- 
tical and  spiritual  ch'\nges,  which  modern 
Europe  has  scarcely  accomplished  in  five 
hundred  years.  In  the  general  conception 
of  human  life,  in  the  nature  of  the  problems 
with  which  men  of  intellect  were  occupied, 
Euripides  is  a  curious  interpreter  of  the 
elements  which  are  now  surrounding  our- 


selves. We  are  travelling  fast  on  lines 
parallel  to  those  on  which  he  travelled, 
and  he  is  probably  nearer  to  us  to-day 
than  he  was  to  our  fathers  forty  years  ago. 
We  admire  the  plays  of  ^schylus  as  we 
admire  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  as  some- 
thing beyond  ourselves,  something  with 
which  we  are  in  imperfect  sympathy, 
which  defies  imitation,  and  was  possible 
only  under  intellectual  conditions  which 
lie  outside  our  own  experience.  With 
Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
scarcely  read  a  page  without  pausing  to 
say,  how  true,  how  subtle,  how  delicate ! 
without  experiencing  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise of  meeting  forms  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  we  had  imagined  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  expressed  in  language  of  exqui- 
site appropriateness.  We  are  especially 
conscious  of  an  emotion  of  this  kind  at 
the  points  where  Euripides  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  established  Greek  Theology ; 
and  we  read  at  these  points  with  deeper 
attention,  because  we  know  that  a  Popu- 
lar Dramatist  is  not  representing  to  us  his 
own  thoughts  alone,  but  is  the  interpreter 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  age. 

How  far,  to  use  an  expression  of  Father 
Newman,  the  Greek  traditional  mythology 
was  the  subject  of*  a  real  belief '  among  the 
contemporaries  of  Pericles,  is  a  question 
to  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  we  can  give 
no  very  certain  answer.  What  is  *  a  real 
belief?  There  was  some  belief,  for  an 
Athenian  assembly  voted  the  execution  of 
Socrates  for  impiety.  The  sacrifice  of  a 
cock  to  ^sculapius  shows  that  Socrates 
himself  considered  it  decent  to  follow 
the  customs  of  his  country.  Soj)hocles, 
while  he  touches  rarely  on  mythologi- 
cal details,  is  profoundly  reverent  to  the 
gods.  Pindar,  though  he  was  fully  aware 
how  deeply  fable  had  tinged  the  accredit- 
ed theogonies,  though  he  admits  that  it 
would  be  sin  to  credit  the  stories  popularly 
received,  yet  places  his  hand  upon  his  lips 
as  if  to  say  the  gods  are  in  heaven  and 
we  on  earth,  therefore  let  our  words  be 
few.  Pindar  when  he  sung  of  the  virtue.s 
of  Athene,  Phidias  when  he  carved  the 
ivory  statue  of  the  virgin  goddess  for  the 
Parthenon,  could  neither  of  them  have 
been  distinctly  conscious  of  direct  incre- 
dulity. Creative  genius  is  tamed  as  effec- 
tively by  scepticism  as  a  bird  by  a  broken 
wing  J  and  the  tendency  of  high  intellect 
to  bow  before  the  invisible  powers  which 
control  the  existence*  n{  the  material  uni- 
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verse  is  sufficient  generally  to  resist  the 
disposition  to  quarrel  with  difficulties  in 
detail.  Once  only,  so  far  as  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  v^schylus  breaks 
into  revolt.  The  Zeus  or  Jove  of  the 
Prometheus  is  the  'tyrant '  of  Grecian  poli- 
tics. The  supreme  ruler  of  Olympus  is 
represented  as  a  malignant  and  cowardly 
usurper,  trampling  upon  right  and  justice, 
owning  no  law  but  his  own  licentious  pas- 
sions, and  careful  only  to  keep  his  subjects  ■ 
in  misery  and  degradation.  Prometheus, 
a  Titan  of  the  elder  generation  of  gods, 
retains  the  gentler  feelings  of  the  dethron- 
ed dynasty.  In  pity  for  the  misery  of 
mortals  he  teaches  them  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts,  which  will  lift  them 
above  the  level  of  the  beasts.  The  jealous 
despot  [to  whom  the  degradation  of  his 
creatures  was  a  pleasure  of  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  deprived,  rewards  the 
enthusiast  for  humanity  with  an  agony  of 
endless  ages.  Prometheus  is  chained  to 
the  highest  peak  of  Caucasus,  the  sport  of 
sun  and  storm,  the  vulture  gnawing  at  his 
breast.  Yet  even  then,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sufferings,  he  defies  the  demon  who  may 
torture  but  cannot  destroy  him.  Though 
wrong  is  for  the  present  triumphant,  he 
holds  steady  to  the  conviction  that  right 
will  conquer  in  the  end,  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  universe  stronger  than  Jove, 
and  that  at  least,  far  off,  yet;on  this  side 
of  eternity,  justice  is  destined  to  prevail. 

How  a  nation  whose  religious  sensitive- 
ness was  so  acute  as  to  sentence  Socrates 
to  death  could  yet  permit  a  drama  like  the 
Prometheus  to  be  represented  and  applaud- 
ed on  an  Athenian  stage,  is  a  problem  of 
which  no  satisfactory  solution  has  ever 
been  offered.  Professor  Blackie  has  pro- 
duced lately  a  theory  peculiar  to  himself, 
that  although  Prometheus  may  appear 
admirable  to  us,  who  believe  in  progress 
and  the  rights  of  man,  he  might  have  been 
held  in  less  esteem  by  an  audience  of  a 
more  conservative  temperament,  and  that 
we  must  not  make  ^schylus  responsible 
for  our  own  impieties.  The  play  was  but 
one  of  a  trilogy  of  which  the  remaining 
parts  have  perished.  Professor  Blackie 
conceives  that  if  the  whole  had  survived 
we  should  have  seen  Zeus  vindicated  and 
the  Titan  penitent  upon  his  knees.  To 
this  argument  there  is  no  answer.  We 
can  but  judge  the  situation  with  such  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  as  we  possess  in 
our  pres.ent  state  of  moral  development. 


We  may  regret  that  we  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced upon  the  downhill  road  that  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  The  inversion  of 
moral  attributes  is,  however,  to  modern 
eyes,  complete.  Not  a  single  trait  is 
omitted  in  Prometheus  himself,  of  all  that 
to  us  appears  the  most  disinterested  good- 
ness. Not  a  single  glimpse  is  allowed  td 
show  itself  of  cloven  foot  or  claw,  while 
every  quality  which  we  most  detest  and 
despise  is  assigned  with  equal  carp  to  his 
oppressor.  Every  feature,  we  may  add,  is 
present  which  belonged  to  the  tyrant  of 
Greek  tradition,  the  peculiar  abhorrence 
of  Republican  Athens.  For  what  pur- 
ppse,  save  to  make  Zeus  more  hateful, 
was  the  wandering  lo  brought  to  the 
scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus  ? 
lo  answers  no  purpose  of  the  central  play, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  loosest  of 
threads.  She  appears  only  as  the  victim 
of  Zeus*  lust,  and  abandoned  by  him  to 
the  relentless  vengeance  of  his  no  less 
hateful  queen.  It  is  not  seriously  possible 
to  question  ^schylus'  real  intention  in 
this  play.  But  it  stands  alone,  and  never 
afterwards,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  he  re- 
sume the  defiant  tone.  Keble  was  nearer 
right  than  Professor  Blackie,  when  he  call- 
ed the  Agamemnon  the  Palinodia  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  Agamemnon^  as  in  all 
his  remaining  dramas,  the  tone  of  yEschy- 
lus  is  the  tone  of  Pindar — a  tone  of  lofty 
devotion  which  recognises  in  human  exist- 
ence the  awful  workings  of  an  all-ruHng 
Providence,  supremely  terrible,  yet  su- 
premely just,  ^schylus,  like  Goethe 
after  him,  had  battled  down  his  rebellious 
thoughts,  content  with  giving  one  expres 
sion  to  them,  and  no  longer  kicked  against 
the  pricks.  The  truth  when  looked  at 
steadily  was  not  intolerable.  It  was  no 
part  of  a  gifted  poet  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the  reality  by  tearing 
in  pieces  the  traditionary  costume  in  which 
it  was  popularly  presented  to  them.  Such 
an  attitude  a  wise  man  will  always  pre- 
serve, so  long  as  popular  beliefs  do  more 
good  than  harm,  and  retain  moral  life  in 
them. 

But  as  a  living  genuine  belief  is  the  best 
of  all  possessions,  so  a  dead  putrefying 
creed  is  the  most  pernicious;  and  in  the 
generation  which  succeeded  ^schylus 
Greek  theology  had  arrived  at  a  condition 
when  impassioned  and  genuine  minds 
could  no  longer  keep  the  peace  with  it. 
The  traditionary  mythology  had   grown 
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unconsciously  out  of  the  national  intellect, 
natural  phenomena  and  spiritual  allegories 
combining  and  crystallising  in  supernatural 
narrative.  Religions  which  assume  a  defi- 
nite shape  are  composed  almost  invariably 
of  the  half-understood  and  corrupted  le- 
gends of  earlier  ages.  They  are  protected 
against  criticism  by  superstition,  and  are 
thus  often  for  long  periods  behind  rather 
than  in  advance  of  the  moral  level  of  the 
time.  Mystical  or  strained  interpretations 
prevent  the  mischief  which  would  arise 
from  a  literal  acceptance  of  the  dogma  or 
tradition  as  it  stands,  and  postpone  the 
ultimately  inevitable  collision  between 
reason  and  the  creeds :  but  nothing  can 
arrest  the  law  which  condemns  bodies 
which  have  once  been  alive  from  corrupt- 
ing when  they  are  dead,  or  from  spreading 
round  them  pernicious  and  poisonous 
vapors,  so  long  as  misplaced  reverence 
persists  in  blinding  itself  to  their  true  con- 
dition. A  decaying  religion  is  accompa- 
nied always  by  developments  of  super- 
stition, absurd  or  cruel ;  because  wise  men 
cease  to  concern  themselves  with  it,  and 
make  over  the  whole  subject  to  cowards 
and  fools,  knaves  and  enthusiasts.  Such 
a  process  had  actively  commenced  in 
Greece  in  tlie  intellectual  ferment  which 
followed  the  Persian  war.  '  It  continued 
uninterruptedly  till  the  completion  of  the 
Roman  conquest*  when  Paganism  had  be- 
come a  medley  of  licentious  rites  and 
ghastly  incredulities.  Mankind  could 
then  bear  with  it  no  more,  and  Christian- 
ity arose  over  its  grave.  The  five  centu- 
ries while  the  corruption  was  going  for- 
ward witnessed  a  spiritual  condition  so 
intolerable  that  Lucretius  was  driven  to 
denounce  religion  as  the  blackest  curse 
which  had  ever  afflicted  humanity.  Three 
hundred  years  before  Lucretius  composed 
those  memorable  lines,  the  incipient  poi- 
son had  evoked  a  dramatic  protest  from 
the  latest  of  the  great  tragedians  of  Athens. 
The  Bacchic  orgies  were  the  grossest  of 
the  new  ceremonies  which  were  bred  out 
of  the  corpse  of  the  once  pure  faith  of 
Greece.  Dionysus  is  rarely  mentioned  by 
Homer.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East, 
and  was  at  once  ingrafted  upon  a  Greek 
stem.  Dionysus  himself  was  represented 
as  of  Phoenico-Grecian  parentage.  His 
mother  was  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus. She  had  the  fate,  like  so  many  other 
ladies,  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 


Father  of  the  Gods,  and  of  becoming 
with  child  by  him.  He  had  come  to  her 
disguised.  She  had  never  seen  the  bright- 
ness of  his  real  presence,  and  persisted  in 
a  desire  to  behold  it.  Her  rashness  de- 
stroyed her.  She  perished,  and  her  divine 
infant,  being  not  yet  sufficiently  matured 
for  complete  birth,  was  concealed  in  his 
father's  thigh  during  the  remainder  of  the 
period,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been  in 
his  mother's  womb.  On  this  wild  and  ex- 
travagant story  were  grafted  the  licentious 
rites  which  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
period  of  Greece  were  intruding  them- 
selves into  the  service  of  the  gods.  A  le- 
gend more  or  less  was  of  small  conse- 
quence, and  might  have  passed  without 
remonstrance.  It  was  less  easy  to  sit 
quiet  when  drunkenness  and  lust  were  be- 
ing sanctified  under  the  name  of  mys- 
teries. 

The  Play  of  the  Bacchce  opens  with  a 
monologue  from  Dionysus  himself,  who 
has  appeared  at  Thebes,  his  mother's  city, 
and  demanded  to  be  adored  as  a  god. 
The  Thebans  have  hesitated  to  recognise 
his  divinity.  He  has  therefore  turned  the 
women's  heads,  filled  them  with  the  foul- 
est passions,  and  sent  them  out  into  the 
forest  with  the  queen  at  their  head  trans- 
formed into  worse  than  beasts.  The 
throne  of  Thebes  is  occupied  by  Pentheus, 
the  impersonation  of  practical  good  sense. 
Pentheus  hearing  that  a  strange  youth  has 
appeared,  driving  women  mad  and  calling 
himself  a  god,  regards  him  either  as  some 
mischievous  impostor  or  Asiatic  conjuror 
— at  any  rate,  as  an  immoral  scoundrel 
whom  it  is  his  business  as  chief  magistrate 
to  arrest  and  punish.  A  being  who  shows 
his  power  in  such  fashion  could  not  be 
God,  nor  anything  like  God.  If  he  was, 
as  he  pretended,  the  son  of  Semele,  the 
probability  was  that  Semele  had  been  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  and  had  been 
deservedly  burnt  up  for  laying  her  bastard 
at  Zeus's  feet.  He  commands  Dionysus 
to  leave  the  state  immediately  under  pen- 
alty of  the  gaol  and  the  whip.  The  aged 
Cadmus  is  still  Hving,  and  the  prophet 
Teiresias  also,  who  has  supreme  spiritual 
authority  over  the  Theban  people.  These 
two  in  most  approved  fashion  caution 
Pentheus  against  a  hasty  resolution.  The 
youth  might  possibly  be  an  impostor,  but 
it  was  no  bad  thing  to  have  it  believed 
that  a  Theban  princess  had  borne  a  son 
to  Zeus.     If  he  was  not  a  god  .it  might 
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be  as  well  to  call  him  so,  and  venture 
upon  a  pious  fraud.* 

An  Athenian  audience  could  not  have 
missed  the  irony  of  such  characteristic 
advice.  But  Pentheus  is  too  upright  to 
listen.  He  tajiks  like  an  intelligent  Home 
Secretary  who  is  determined  to  repress 
rogues  and  protect  public  morals.  Diony- 
sus is  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  but  of 
course  only  to  triumph.  He  is  represented 
like  a  questionable  genius  out  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights^  2L  glorious  being  of  irresistible 
power  without  moral  attributes  of  any 
kind.  The  rational  Pentheus  is  mocked, 
played  upon,  made  ridiculous,  led  through 
the  streets  with  the  Thyrsus  above  his 
head  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  comedy  concludes  in  horror.  He  is 
persuaded  to  go  out  into  the  forest.  His 
mother  and  her  attendant  Maenads  mis- 
take him  for  a  wild  beast,  fly  upon  him 
and  rend  him  limb  from  limb ;  and  the 
wretched  woman  brings  his  head  in  her 
lap  to  the  palace  to  recover  from  her 
drunken  frenzy  and  find  that  she  has 
destroyed  her  son. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Cyprian  Venus 
corresponded  to  those  of  Dionysus,  and 
the  BacchcB  has  its  parallel  in  the  Hippo- 
iytus.  The  Bacchce  opens  with  a  speech 
from  Dionysus ;  the  Prologue  of  the  Hip- 
polytus  is  spoken  by  Kupris.  She  too 
informs  us  that  she  is  a  goddess,  and  that 
being  a  goddess  she  chooses  to  be  honor- 
ed.t 

Theseus's  son,  Hippolytus,  she  tells  us, 
has  been  wanting  in  respect  for  her,  and 
she  means  to  be  revenged.  Hippolytus, 
a  brilliant  beautiful  youth,  is  pure  in  spirit 
as  in  body.  No  sensual  emotion  has  ever 
clouded  for  a  moment  the  unsullied  mirror 
of  his  imagination.  Artemis  is  the  god- 
dess whom  he  adores,  and  the  virgin  Arte- 
mis is  of  all  her  sister  divinities  the  most 
odious  to  the  Divinity  of  Lust.  Kupris 
addresses  herself  to  her  work  in  charac- 
teristic fashion.  She  inspires  Phcedra, 
Hippolytus's  stepmother,  with  an  incest- 
uous passion  for  her  son.  Phcedra,  Vho 
had  been  a  true  wife  to  Theseus  till  the 
fiend  took  possession  of  her,  struggles 
against  temptation,  abhors  herself,  prefers 
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death  to  dishonor,  and  attempts  self- 
destruction.  A  wicked  old  nurse  per- 
suades her  that  a  sin  is  nothing  so  long  as 
it  is  undiscovered,  and  is  allowed  to  go  in 
search  of  Hippolytus  and  bring  him  to 
her  mistress's  relief.  Hippolytus.  in  dis- 
mayed surprise,  bursts  into  expressions  of 
indignation,  which  Phcedra  overhears ;  she 
hangs  herself  in  rage  and  despair,  and 
leaves  a  letter  informing  Theseus  that 
Hippolytus  had  attempted  her  honor. 

Posidon,  Lord  of  the  Sea,  had  for  some 
previous  service  bestowed  on  Theseus  the 
privilege  of  three  curses.  He,  the  God 
Posidon,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know 
whether  the  persons  whom  Theseus  might 
name  deserved  a  malediction,  yet  had 
undertaken  without  reserve  to  execute 
Theseus's  pleasure,  indifferent  to  desert  or 
indesert.  Theseus,  in  blind  rage,  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  protestations  of  Hippo- 
lytus, discharges  one  of  the  three  bolts 
upon  his  son.  Posidon,  true  to  his  engage- 
ment, comes  up  upon  the  strand  in  front 
of  Hippolytus's  chariot  in  the  form  of  a 
hideous  monster.  The  horses  terrified 
plunge  among  the  rocks.  Hippolytus  is 
thrown  out  and  mortally  hurt,  and  Theseus 
congratulates  himself  on  the  prompt  exe- 
cution of  the  divine  revenge. 

Too  late  for  any  useful  purpose,  Artemis 
now  appears  and  explains  the  story  to  him. 
Hippolytus  whom  he  had  destroyed  was 
innocent.  Phcedra,  though  in  part  guilty, 
had  struggled  to  the  best  of  her  ability  to 
be  an  honest  woman,  but  had  been  driven 
mad.  The  mischief  had  been  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  machinations  of  Kupris.  She 
would  herself  have  interfered,  but  Zeus, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  chose  to  let  Kupris 
have  her  way.  Hippolytus  is  brought 
dying  on  the  stage  to  expire  in  his  father's 
arms;  while  Artemis  flies  away  with  a 
half  apology  that  being  a  goddess  she 
may  not  with  propriety  be  present  at  a 
death  scene. 

Here,  as  in  the  Bacchce^  human  virtue 
is  overborne,  human  tenderness  is  rent  in 
pieces,  human  life  is  turned  to  horror  and 
mockery  by  the  interference  of  the  gods 
with  it.  Kupris,  a  malignant  devil  that 
chose  to  be  complimented  and  resented 
indifference  to  her  allurements,  extends 
her  revenge  to  those  who  had  never 
offended  her,  to  make  it  taste  the  sweeter. 
Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods,  looks  on 
approving  or  consenting.  Artemis  is  for- 
bidden to  assist  her  own  innocent  votary ; 
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while  Posidon,  one  of  the  three  supreme 
deities  of  the  Pantheon,  has  bound  himself 
to  do  the  bidding  of  a  blind  mortal,  and 
promptly  fulfils  his  word,  though  aware 
that  the  curse  will  recoil  on  the  person 
whose  wishes  he  is  gratifying. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
group  of  divine  beings  less  deserving 
human  reverence  than  the  omnipotent 
demons  who  are  thus  described.  The 
sentiment  expressed  with  sad  conviction 
by  Herodotus,  that  the  character  most 
traceable  in  the  gods  was  jealousy  of 
human  happiness,  seemed  to  haunt  Euri- 
pides as  a  dreadful  certainty  ;  or  else  he 
was  aiming  in  these  varied  illustrations  to 
hold  them  up  to  the  incredulous  detesta- 
tion of  his  countrymen. 

The  same  line  of  thought  appears 
under  a  different  aspect  in  the  Hercules 
Furens.  Hercules,  compelled  by  fate, 
though  son  of  Zeus,  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Eurystheus,  descends  as  the  last  of  his 
twelve  labors  to  Hades  to  bring  up  the 
dog  Cerberus.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Me- 
gara,  with  his  children  in  the  care  of 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  Megara's  father. 
Hercules  is  long  absent.  The  Theban 
citizens  rise  in  revolt  for  liberty,  self- 
government,  the  rights  of  man,  or  some 
similar  chimera.  Creon  is  killed.  The 
power  is  seized  by  Lycus,  a  vulgar  dema- 
gogue who  despises  Hercules  as  an  over- 
rated coward,  supposes  that  he  will  never 
return,  and  threatens  his  family  with  de- 
struction. The  Chorus,  which,  with  ^Es- 
chylus  and  Sophocles,  uniformly  takes  the 
pious  side  of  things,  is  here  less  careful  of 
its  language,  and  observes  that  Zeus  must 
be  a  most  negligent  god  to  beget  children 
and  leave  them  to  such  strange  disasters 
as  he  has  permitted  to  befall  Hercules. 
Lycus  persists  in  his  evil  purpose.  Megara 
and  her  children  are  brought  out  robed  in 
black,  and  are  about  to  be  slaughtered  ; 
when  Hercules  comes  back  at  the  critical 
moment,  destroys  Lycus,  and  delivers 
them.  Here  an  old-fashioned,  common- 
place drama  would  naturally  end.  The 
crime  is  designed.  The  victims  are  in  the 
power  of  the  villain.  The  knife  is  lifted, 
and  is  about  to  fall  when  the  savior  ap- 
pears ;  the  tyrant  is  struck  down,  and  the 
innocents  are  saved.  Very  different  from 
this  is  the  issue  of  the  Hercules  Furens. 
The  rescue  of  the  wife  and  children  by 
the  father  is  exquisitely  tender ;  the  Chorus 
becomingly  nioralises  and  concludes  that 


the  gods  are  less  unjust  than  they  some- 
times seem ;  but  the  light  is  only  intro- 
duced to  enhance  the  gloom  which  is  to 
follow.  Hercules  and  Megara  and  the 
little  ones  retire  into  their  house.  The 
stage  is  left  clear,  and  Ino  descends  from 
the  sky  with  Lutta  or  *  Madness  '  at  her 
side.  Her  mistress  Juno,  so  Ino  inti- 
mates, regards  Hercules  with  implacable 
hatred,  because  he  was  the  offspring  of 
one  of  the  many  amours  of  her  husband. 
Fate  had  protected  him  till  his  last  labor 
had  been  accomplished;  but  his  work 
was  finished.  He  had  fulfilled  his  course ; 
he  had  done  the  task  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him.  Her  hand  was  now  free. 
Zeus  had  delivered  Hercules  to  her  re- 
venge, and  he  was  to  learn  the  conse- 
quence of  having  the  Queen  of  the  Gods 
for  a  foe.  She  Ino  had  been  sent  down 
with  her  horrible  companion,  and  Hercules 
was  to  be  made  the  victim  of  the  genius 
of  frenzy.  Lutta,  the  impersonation  of 
the  most  frightful  spirit  which  distracts 
humanity,  is  herself  moved  with  pity  at 
the  doom  which  she  is  ordered  to  execute. 
She  remonstrates  that  Hercules  has  com- 
mitted no  crime;  he  has  been  distin- 
guished always  by  piety  towards  the  gods, 
and  has  been  the  best  of  benefactors  to 
man.  Lutta  pleads  in  vain.  Hercules 
has  gone  to  the  altar  to  offer  a  thanks- 
giving sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  his 
family.  The  madness  seizes  him.  His 
eye-balls  roll ;  his  mouth  foams ;  he  be- 
lieves that  in  his  own  little  ones  he  sees 
before  him  the  children  of  his  foe  Eurys- 
theus; he  snatches  his  bow  and  destroys 
them ;  he  kills  his  children ;  he  kills  his 
wife.  The  arrow  is  on  the  string  which 
is  to  kill  the  old  Amphitryon,  his  mother's 
husband,  when  Pallas  flings  him  into  a 
swoon,  from  which  he  awakes  rejstored  to 
his  senses  to  learn  what  he  has  done.  He 
lies  down  in  the  dust,  his  mantle  gathered 
over  his  head,  in  speechless  agony.  There 
Theseus  finds  him  among  the  bleeding 
bodies,  and  the  play  ends  in  the  unavail- 
ing Efforts  at  consolation  under  a  burden 
of  misery  from  which  no  relief  is  thence- 
forth possible  for  ever. 

Aristotle  declares  the  object  of  tragedy 
to  be  6l  iXsiW^  Kat  (p6t3(tv  iKTTotrjaai  riov 
ToinvTcJv  TraOrjfijLTO)v  nlOapotv.  The  words 
are  usually  taken  to  point  to  the  sanitary 
influence  of  dramatic  composition.  The 
poet  works  upon  the  passions  of  *  pity  * 
and  *  terror  '  to  produce  a  moral  purification 
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of  those  and  their  kindred  emotions.  Goe- 
the refuses  to  believe  that  Aristotle  con- 
templated a  purpose  in  tragedy  so  remote 
from  the  province  of  art.  He  under- 
stands him  to  mean  that  after  the  audience 
has  been  carried  through  scenes  which 
strain  passion  and  sentiment  to  the  utter- 
most, the  storm  abates,  the  agitated  water 
sinks  to  rest,  and  the  mind  is  soothed  with 
moderating  reflections  which  restore  it  to 
calm  and  self-possession. 

Either  purpose  is  so  little  attained  in 
these  plays  of  Euripides  that  we  must 
look  further  for  his  real  aim.  The  one 
reflection  left  behind  is  a  horrid  conscious- 
ness that  human  life  is  the  plaything  of  a 
set  of  hateful  beings  in  comparison  with 
whom  the  worst  imaginable  mortal  is  an 
angel  of  grace  and  benignity. 

We  turn  next  to  the  /^,  which,  if  not 
perfect  as  a  work  of  art,"  contains  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  passages  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  Greek  poetry  which 
survives.  Here  at  last  we  find  gods  wij^ 
some  touch  of  conscience  in  them.  They 
are  still  wanton  and  careless.  They  cause 
prolonged  misery,  and  might  have  caused 
terrible  crimes  if  accident  had  not  inter- 
posed Reflections  upon  their  characters 
are  scattered  about  the  play,  too  keenly 
expressed  to  be  less  than  the  distinct  con- 
viction of  Euripides'  own  mind,  but  the 
catastrophe  restores  them  to  some  possi- 
bility of  respect.  When  the  curtain  is 
lifted,  they  are  discovered  not  to  have 
been  absolutely  heedless  of  the  conse- 
quence of  th^ir  recklessness,  and  the 
KaOapotg  of  which  Goethe  speaks  is  in  this 
instance  tolerably  attained. 

Creusa,  daughter  of  Erectheus,  and 
heiress  of  the  Athenian  throne,  has  been 
violated  by  Apollo.  She  produces  an 
infant  boy,  which  she  lays  secretly  in  the 
cave  to  which  Apollo  had  carried  her, 
in  the  hope  that  his  divine  father  will  not 
neglect  him.  She  returns  to  look  for  him, 
and  he  is  gone.  Years  pass,  and  she  can 
hear  no  tidings  of  him,  and  she  concludes 
at  last  that  the  babe  must  have  been  de- 
voured by  vultures  or  beasts  of  pray.  In 
time  she  marries  Xuthus,  who  in  her  right 
succeeds  her  father  on  the  throne.  She 
has  no  second  child,  though  she  and  her 
husband  are  passionately  anxious  for  an 
heir.  At  length  they  go  together  to 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  lady  with  many  curious 
thoughts,  to  which  her  husband,  who  is 


ignorant  of  her  previous  misfortune,  is  not 
admitted. 

Apollo,  meanwhile,  though  he  had  not 
relieved  the  anxieties  of  his  mistress,  had 
not  been  as  careless  as  she  supposed. 
Hermes,  at  Apollo's  desire,  had  carried 
the  boy  from  the  cave  to  Delphi,  and  had 
laid  him  at  the  door  of  the  shrine,  where 
he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  priestess 
as  a  foundling  cast  on  the  charity  of  the 
god.  Here,  little  guessing  whom  they  are 
encountering,  Creusa  and  Xuthus  find  him 
a  beautiful  youth,  just  passing  into  man- 
hood, under  the  name  of  Ion.  Xuthus 
enters  the  temple  to  learn  his  fate.  Creusa 
remains  under  the  portico,  falls  into  a  talk 
with  Ion,  and  at  last,  she  scarce  knows 
why,  tells  him  her  own  story,  as  of  some 
third  person,  one  of  her  friends. 

It  is  Ion's  first  introduction  into  the 
tangled  skein  of  life,  and  he  forms  not 
unnatural  reflections  on  what  Creusa  has 
related  to  him.  '  How  can  the  gods  give 
laws  to  man,'  he  asks,  *  when  they  them- 
selves do  not  observe  the  laws  ?  Will  ye, 
oh  Phcebus,  oh  Zeus,  oh  Posidon,  punish 
men  for  seducing  women,  when  ye  give 
the  rein  thus  freely  to  your  own  licen- 
tiousness ?  How  can  men  be  evil  when 
they  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  gods  ?  The 
guilt  is  in  the  gods,'  who  mark  the  track 
which  men  tread  after  them  themselves. 

While  Ion  is  thus  learning  his  first  lesson 
in  scepticism,  the  oracle  has  informed 
Xuthus  that  no  further  children  will  be 
bom  to  him,  but  that  he  has  a  child  al- 
ready, though  he  knows  it  not,  and  that 
the  first  youth  that  he  sees  after  he  leaves 
the  temple  will  be  his  own.  Xuthus  goes 
out,  and  at  once  falls  in  with  Ion.  He  re- 
members an  early  indiscretion  which 
makes  the  story  possible.  He  embraces 
his  supposed  offspring;  Ion  accepts  the 
parent  who  is  thus  preternaturally  awarded 
to  him,  and  they  depart  together  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  at  a  banquet. 

This  is  well  for  Xuthus.  For  Creusa  it 
is  not  so  well :  she  learns  that  Apollo  has 
given  her  husband  all  that  he  desired, 
while  herself,  though  the  cause  of  her 
misery,  he  has  left  to  barrenness. 

The  Chorus  suggests  that  Xuthus  owes 
the  Athenian  throne  to  her.  He  will  now 
neglect  her.  He  will  scheme  that  this 
new-found  son  shall  be  his  successor.  It 
is  too  likely,  indeed,  that,  jealous  of  her 
influence  in  Athens,  he  will  secretly  de- 
stroy her.     Ignorant,  like  all  the  world,  of 
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her  own  misadventure,  the  Chorus  advises 
her  to  anticii)atc  her  husband  and  m;ike 
away  with  him  and  his  l)rat,  before  they 
make  away  with  her.  Her  passion  then 
bursts  out : 

Shall  I  be  silent  still,  or  tell  my  shame  ? 
What    now  withholds   me?    Not   for  me   to 

hi  a  me 
My  husband's  fault,  when  my  own  thoughts 

COUCttdl 

An  equal  hin  I  shuddered  to  reveal, 

The  uuilty  nucret  of  my  honor's  stain, 

My  own  loht  babe  so  long  bewailed  in  vain. 

Mubt  I  lohe  all  ?    Ah,  must  I  now  see  perish 
The    one   hiHt    hope    I    ceased   not   still    to 

i.heritih, 
And  yr.i   b«   patient  ?    Nay,  by  yon  star-set 

bphere, 
liy  tin:  pure  margin  of  Triionis's  mere, 
Hy  i'aliati'  helf,   the   world   my  wrongs  shall 

know, 
I  will   no  more  endure  this  hidden  load  of 

woe. 

Oh  Thou  who  doth  from  lifeless  things  distil 
Hweet  muhir:,  thou  who  dost  the  forest  fill 
With  the  <:le;ir  bugle  note,  and  from  the  string 
The  breathing  houI  of  melody  dost  bring; 
l/Atanii't*  son,  Theij,  Thee,  I  will  arraign  ; 
Theit,  Thiri}  I  charge  as  cause  of  all  my  pain. 

I  in  my  maiden  innocence  was  straying, 

Among  (he  bright  spring  meadows  idly  play- 
big, 

Gathering  in  my  lap  the  saffron  crocus 
tlowi'fb  ; 

Thou  rametii  glittering  with  thy  golden  hair  ; 

Thou  ( auglithi  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
lh<;re. 

And  ilMtn  ihou  led'si  me  to  thy  cavern  bower. 

*  MoiImm,'  I  hhriekcd.     Ah,  far  away  was  she, 

Arrd  i  wat»  left  to  Destiny  and  Thee. 

The  riioniliH  w«*nl  by  ;  at  length  I  bore  a  boy. 
Thy  <  hild  and  mine,  and  with  an  awful  joy 
I  laid  liiiH  ill  (he;  cave  on  thy  own  bed, 
Wh'  m;  i  had  lain  beside  thee.     Sure,  I  said 
Thai   ilioii  wah(   near,  that  thou  wouldst  hear 

liiiii  '  ly, 
And  ii^ivt'  and  shield  his  helpless  infancy. 

Too  lond  Illusion — not  for  those  high  spirits 
To  \\riu\   i\ui  woes  which  child  of  earth  in- 

liriitri  ; 

flU  baby  limbs  became  the  wild  beasts'  food, 
Tlui    eaglet's   claws   were    reddened    in    his 

bloiid  ; 
While  through  the  azure  air  his  shining  sire 
Was  sounding  p:cans  on  his  golden  lyre. 

The  (!horus  is  properly  compassionate, 
and  delivers  the  moral  reflection  that  the 
mixed  ()frsi)ring  or  men  and  gods  rarely 
nuikc?  a  goofl  end — but  they  persist  in 
thrir  advice  to  Creusa  to  take  care  of  her- 
nvU,  Sbe  resolves  in  consequence  to  give 
Ion  a  dose  of  poison,  and  very  narrowly 


misses  doing  it.  She  is  discovered,  and 
Ion  as  nearly  escapes  having  his  mother 
executed  for  the  crime  she  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  The  dignus  vindice  nodus 
had  arrived.  Only  Apollo  could  now  set 
matters  straight.  He  still  hesitates  to 
appear  in  person,  being  afraid  of  the  re- 
proaches which  Creusa  would  probably 
heap  upon  him. 

Athene,  however,  descends  in  his  place. 
She  explains  to  Ion  and  Creusa  the  mys- 
tery of  their  respective  identities.  She 
suggests  that  to  spare  Xuthus  disappoint- 
ment, they  had  better  keep  their  secret  to 
themselves,  and  she  winds  up  the  play 
with  the  pious  observation  that  though  the 
gods  might  seem  for  a  time  to  act  ambi- 
guously, they  contrived  generally  to  bring 
matters  to  a  wholesome  issue  in  the  end. 

With  these  words  this  singular  drama 
concludes.  It  is  not  a  tragedy,  for  it 
closes  with  general  satisfaction.  It  is  not 
a  comedy,  for  (he  passions  worked  upon 
are  throughout  too  serious  for  laughter. 
It  is  an  exhibition  of  the  cherished  objects 
of  Athenian  devotion,  not  in  a  light  so 
wholly  detestable  as  that  in  which  they 
appear  elsewhere,  but  as  contrasted  to  the 
utmost  disadvantage  with  the  mortals 
whom  they  injured. 

So  it  is  throughout  Even  in  plays  not 
especially  directed  against  the  popular 
creed,  expressions  are  let  fall  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, which  show  how  fast  Euripides  was 
travelling  in  the  direction  Of  secular  intel- 
ligence. Helen,  in  the  Hecuba,  says 
Kupris  or  Aphrodite  had  compelled  her  to 
elope  with  Paris.  Hecuba  answers  scorn- 
fully, *  A  pretty  jest !  My  son  was  fair  to 
look  on.  The  Kupris  that  compelled  you 
was  your  own  appetite.  Aphrodite  is 
mortals'  folly,  and  so  is  fitly  nanied  from 
Aphrosune '  (intemperance). 

Again,  in  the  Helena : — 

Disgraceful  is  it  to  understand  Divinity  and 

dogmatic  truth, 
And  yet  be  ignorant  of  justice. 

rdf  bvra  Kot  firj'  rd  6h  dUaia  fii)  elSevai. 

Or  again  this  passage,  also  from  the 
Helena,  on  *  Divination.'  In  the  Helena 
the  Egyptian  legend  is  preferred  to  the 
Homeric.  The  true  Helen  is  supposed 
to  have  been  snatched  away  from  Sparta, 
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and  carried  to  Memphis,  to  save  her  from 
Paris;  while  the  Helen  that  fled  with  him 
to  Troy  was  a  phantom.  Upon  this  Euri- 
pides speculates  why  none  of  the  sooth- 
sayers in  either  Greece  or  Troy  warned 
them  to  spare  their  trouble.  Divination 
was  an  art  still  profoundly  respected  at 
Athens,  yet  Euripides  says :- — 

Vain  is  the  Seer's  arts  and  full  of  lies, 
No  insight  e'er  was  gained  by  sacrifice, 
Foolish  and  fond  the  dream  that  things  con- 
cealed 
Can  be  in  flight  or  note  of  birds  revealed. 
Had  Calchas  told  the  array  'twas  betrayed, 
Its  chiefs  were  fighting,  dying  for  a  shade, 
Their  bones  would  not  be  bleaching  on  the 

sand, 
And   Ilium's    towers  would    still    unruined 
stand. 

Will  ye  pretend  the  gods  forbade  him  speak  ? 
Why  then  with  divination  do  ye  seek 
For  unpermitted  knowledge?    Leave  the  fool 
By  Seers'  arts  his  erring  steps  to  rule  ; 
Burnt  offerings  never  filled  the  idler's  store  ; 
Knowledge  and  insight  are  the  best  diviners 
— ask  no  more. 

There  remains  another  feature  in  the 
Greek  creed,  a  form  of  superstition  not 
apparently  growing  faint,  but  increasing  in 
distinctness  of  recognition  and  gathering 
increasing  hold  on  the  imagination ;  which 
possessed  for  Euripides  a  terrible  interest, 
and  seemed  to  fascinate  him  with  its 
horror.  It  was  a  superstition  marvellous 
in  itself,  and  more  marvellous  for  the  in- 
fluence which  it  was  destined  to  exert  on 
the  religious  history  of  mankind.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  Satan 
under  the  most  hideous  of  aspects;  on 
the  other,  it  is  an  expression  and  symbol 
of  the  most  profound  of  spiritual  truths. 

Throughout  human  life,  from  the  first 
relation  of  parent  and  child  to  the  orga- 
nisation of  a  nation  or  a  church,  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  common  life,  in  our 
loves  and  in  our  friendships,  in  our  toils 
and  in  our  amusements,  in  trades  and 
in  handicrafts,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
in  pleasure  and  in  pain,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  at  every  point  where  one  human 
soul  comes  in  contact  with  another,  there 
is  to  be  found  everywhere,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  right  conduct,  the  obligation  to 
sacrifice  self.  Every  act  of  man  which 
can  be  called  good  is  an  act  of  sacrifice, 
an  act  which  the  doer  of  it  would  have 
left  undone  had  he  not  preferred  some 
other  person's  good  to  his  own,  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  on  which  he  was 
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engaged  to  his  personal  pleasure  or  con- 
venience.    In  common  things  the  law  of 
sacrifice  takes  the  form  of  positive  duty. 
A  soldier  is  bound  to  stand  by  his  colors. 
Every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  speak  the 
truth,  whatever  the  cost.     But  beyond  the 
limits   of  positive   enactment,   the   same 
road,  and  the  same  road  only,  leads  up  to 
the  higher  zones  of  character.     The  good 
servant  prefers   his  employer  to  himself. 
The  good  employer  considers  the  welfare 
of  his  servant  more  than  his  own  profit. 
The  artisan  or  the  laborer,  who  has  the 
sense  in  him  of  preferring  right  to  wrong, 
will  not  be  content  with  the  perfunctory 
execution  of  the  task  allotted  to  him,  but 
will  do  it  as  excellently  as  he  can.     From 
the  sweeping  of  a  floor  to  the  governing 
of  a  country,  from  the  baking  of  a  loaf  to 
the  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  friend^ 
there  is  the  same  rule  everywhere.     It 
attends  the  man  of  business  in  the  crowded 
world ;  it  follows  the  artist  and  the  poet 
into  his  sohtary  studio.     Let  the  thought 
of  self  intrude,  let  the  painter  but  pause 
to  consider  how  much  reward  his  work 
will  bring  to  him,  let  him  but  warm  himr 
self  with  the  prospects  of  the  fame  and 
the  praise  which  is  to  come  to  him,  and^ 
the  cunning  will  forsake  his  hand,  and  the: 
power  of  his  genius  will  be  gone  from 
him.     The  upward  sweep  of  excellence: 
is  proportioned  with  strictest  accuracy,  to 
oblivion  of  the  self  which  is  ascending. 

From  the  time  when  men  began  first  to* 
reflect,  this  peculiar  feature  of  their  nature 
was  observed.      The  law  of  animal   life 
appears   to   be  merely  self-preservation;, 
the  law  of  man's  life  is  self-annihilation;, 
and  only  at  times  when  men  have  allowed 
themselves   to  doubt    whether   they   are 
really  more  than  developed  animals  has 
self-interest  ever  been  put  forward  as  a 
guiding  principle.     Honesty  may  be  the 
best  policy,  said  Coleridge,  but  no  honest 
man  will  act  on  that  hypothesis.     Sacrifice 
is  the  first  element  of  religion,  and  resolves 
itself  in  theological  language  into  the  love 
of  God. 

Only  those,  however,  who  are  them- 
selves noble-minded  can  consciously  ap- 
prehend a  noble  emotion.  Trutlis  are 
perceived  and  acknowledged,  perhaps  for 
a  time  are  appropriately  acted  on.  They 
pass  on  ijjto  common  hands ;  like  gold  be- 
fore it  can  be  made  available  for  a  currency, 
they  become  alloyed  with  baser  metal. 
The  most  beautiful  feature  in  humanity. 
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the  distinct  recognition  of  which  was  the 
greatest  step  ever  taken  in  the  course  of 
true  progress,  became,  when  made  over 
to  priests  and  theologians,  the  most  hid- 
eous and  most  accursed  of  caricatures. 

By  the  side  of  the  law  of  sacrifice  it 
was  observed  also  from  obvious  experi- 
ence that  the  fortunes  of  man  were  com- 
passed with  uncertainties  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  The  owner  of  enor- 
mous wealth  was  brought  to  the  dunghill, 
the  prince  to  a  dungeon.  The  best  and 
the  worst  were  alike  the  prey  of  accidents. 
Those  who  had  risen  highest  in  earthly 
distinction  were  those  who  seemed  spe- 
cially marked  for  the  buffets  of  destiny. 
Those  who  could  have  endured  with 
equanimity  the  loss  of  riches  and  power, 
could  be  reached  through  loss  of  honor, 
through  the  sufferings  of  family  and  friends, 
through  the  misgivings  of  their  own 
hearts  on  the  real  nature  of  the  spiritual 
powers  by  which  the  earth  and  universe 
are  governed. 

Tlie  arbitrary  caprice  displayed  in  these 
visitations  of  calamity  naturally  perplexed 
even  the  wisest  Conscious  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  forces  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist,  of  beings  whose  wrath 
the  most  perfect  virtue  failed  to  avert,  men 
inferred  that'  the  benevolence  of  the  gods 
was  crossed  by  a  sportive  malignity. 
They  saw  that  all  that  was  most  excellent 
in  human  society  was  bought  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  few  good  to  the  many  worth- 

;  less.     The  self-devotion   of    those    who 

•  were  willing  to  forget  themselves  was  ex- 
acted as  the  purchase-money  of  the  wel- 

;  fare  of  the  rest     The  conclusion  was  that 
the  gods  envied   mankind  too  complete 

•  enjoyment     They    demanded    of   them 
from  time  to  time  the  most  precious  thing 

^  which  they  possessed,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  of  any  family  or  nation 

-  was  th^  purest  and  most  innocent^member 

-.of  it  ' 

It  was  among  the  Semitic  nations  that 

r  the,  propitiatory  immolation  of  a  human 

being  first  became  aii  institution.     IJomer 

knew  nothing  of.it     The  Trojan  youths 

who   were    slaughtered    at   the   pyre   of 

.  Patroclus  were  the  victims  merely  of  the 

.'■  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  massacre  of 
them  was  the  savage  accompaniment  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  his  dead  friend.  By 
the  Semitic  nations  of  Palestine,  the 
eldest  born  of  man  and  beast  was  sup- 
;  posed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  at, any 


moment  might  be  claimed  by  them.  The 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  customs  from  which  the  son 
of  Abraham  was  miraculously  redeemed. 
The  deaths  of  the  first-born  in  every  house 
in  Egypt  on  the  night  of  the  Passover, 
the  story  of  Jephthah,  the  brief  but  ex- 
pressive mention  of  the  king  of  Moab, 
who,  in  distress,  impaled  his  son  on  the  wall 
of  his  city,  the  near  escape  of  Jonathan, 
whom  the  lot  had  detected,  as  marked  by 
the  curse  of  his  father,  the  Phoenician  le- 
gend of  the  exposure  of  Andromeda  to 
the  sea  monster,  point  all  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Carthaginians,  a  colony 
from  Tyre,  at  the  crisis  of  their  struggle 
with  Rome,  devoted  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  four  hundred  of  the  sons  of  their 
principal  nobles. 

At  some  time  in  the  interval  between 
Homer  and  the  Persian  wars,  this  singular 
superstition  was  carried  into  Greece,  and 
was  at  once  incorporated  in  tlxe  received 
mythology.  The  great  national  story  of 
the  Trojan  war  was  probably  the  first  which 
it  interpenetrated ;  and  then  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  it  the  as  yet  unknown  in- 
cident which  has  impressed  so  powerfully 
the  imagination  of  mankind,  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis. 

The  name  Iphigenia  is  probably  Jeph- 
thagenia,  a  Grecised  version  of  *Jeph- 
thah's  daughter,'  and  reveals  the  origin 
of  the  story.  The  *  idea '  once  accepted 
passed  into  other  heroic  traditions.  Hu- 
man sacrifice,  symbolic  or  actual,  was 
adopted  into  the  religious  ceremonials  of 
Athens.  It  was  a  growing  belief  which 
spread  through  successive  generations,  and 
prepared  the  way  in  the  end  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Atonement.  But  before  the  key  to  the 
mystery  was  revealed,  the  frightful  con- 
ception inspired  the  purest  minds  in  Greece 
with  a  repugnance  proportional  to  the  fas- 
cination which  it  exercised  on  the  multi- 
tude. 

No  less  than  six  of  the  most  important 
plays  of  Euripides  revolve  on  this  Se- 
mitic innovation  on  the  creed  of  Homer; 
the  two  Iphigenias^  in  Aulis  and  /'//  Tauris, 
the  Hecuba,  the  Alcestis,  the  Heraclida^ 
and  the  FhosnisscB, 

The  Hecuba,  perhaps,  marks  a  transi- 
tion stage  in  which  the  Semitic  notion  of 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  is  imperfectly  blended 
with  the  earlier  Greek  necromancy.  The 
scene  of  the  play  is  the  Thracian  Cher- 
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sonese,  where  the  Grecian  fleet  is  detain- 
ed by  foul  winds  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
as  it  was  detained  before  at  Aulis.  The 
shade  of  Achilles  appears,  and  intimates 
that  the  army  will  not  be  allowed  to  return 
till  some  young  maiden  is  made  over  to  him. 
The  Ulysses  of  Homer,  when  he  visits 
the  realms  of  the  dead,  slaughters  a  heifer 
and  a  ram.  The  blood  is  collected  in  a 
trench,  where  the  ghosts  present  them- 
selves to  drink,  and  in  drinking  obtain 
strength  to  speak.  Achilles  similarly  re- 
quires blood  to  drink;  but  the  stream 
which  flows  from  the  veins  of  an  animal 
will  not  satisfy  his  thirst :  he  demands  the 
blood  of  a  human  being.* 

A  victim  is  found  in  Polyxena,  the  last 
surviving  daughter  of  Priam's  queen  who 
remains  to  her  mother,  after  Cassandra 
had  been  appropriated  by  Agamemnon. 
The  poetic  ingenuity  of  Euripides  is  em- 
ployed in  its  highest  form  to  exhibit  the 
piteousness  of  the  selection,  to  excuse,  so 
far  as  excuse  is  possible,  the  human  in- 
struments of  so  dark  a  deed,  and  to  hold 
up  to  indignant  hatred  the  fiends  who 
compel  it  to  be  done.  He  shows  us 
Hecuba,  late  the  honored  wife  of  the 
imperial  Priam,  on  the  pinnacle  of  earthly 
splendor,  now  husbandless,  a  wretched 
slave,  with  the  terror  of  the  sacked  city 
and  *  garments  rolled  in  blood  '  fresh  upon 
her  soul.  Her  youngest  son,  Polydorus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Thrace  for  security, 
she  believed  to  be  still  left  to  her;  but 
Polydorus  had  been  murdered  by  his 
guardian,  and  she  must  now  see  her  inno- 
cent Polyxena  offered  up  to  the  ferocity 
of  a  vampyre. 

Polyxena,  when  she  hears  her  fate, 
thinks  only  of  her  mother's  desolation. 
The  mother  thinks  only  of  her  child,  and 
prays  that  Achilles  will  be  satisfied  with 
her  own  wretched  life  in  exchange.  The 
hard-eyed  warriors  themselves  are  melted 
with  the  pity  of  the  scene.  The  cause  is 
pleaded  before  the  council ;  Agamemnon, 
remembering  his  own  agonies,  feebly  in- 
terposes. But  Ulysses,  in  whom  Euripi- 
des describes  the  object  of  his  bitterest  de- 
testation, an  Athenian  demagogue,  replies 

*  Neoptolemus  says  at  the  altar: 

tS  TTol  TlriXEug  ndrrjp  6*  IfioCf 
Ai^uL  j^ouf  /lot  rdg  6i  KijTiTjTijpiovc 
VEKpiJv  ayuyovc.     ^^Oe  6'  uq  niy^  fuTiav 
Koftij^  (iKpaLf^vlq  alfia'     5  col  dupov/ieda 
arpdro^  re  Kuyu. 


that  good  service  to  the  commonwealth 
must  not  be  Jeft  unrewarded ;  Achilles 
naust  not  have  to  complain  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  comrades,  and  Achilles  re- 
quires a  daintier  morsel  than  a  broken- 
down  old  woman. 

It  is  decided  that  Achilles  must  have 
his  will ;  yet  while  the  chiefs  insist  upon 
the  death  and  witness  it,  all  other  feelings 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  bravery  of 
the  Trojan  maiden.  She  refuses"  to  be 
bound,  she  bares  her  throat  with  her  own 
hand  and  presents  it  to  the  knife.  She 
arranges  her  modest  dress  that  when  she 
falls  she  shall  fall  decently  : 

KpvKTova*  d  Kfivirreiv  bfifiar'  dpaevuv  XP^^^' 

She  dies  amidst  cries  of  applauding  pity, 
and  the  spectators  bound  forward  to  pay 
the  last  honors 

ry  iripiaa*  evKapdUf} 
i^vx^vT'  uplary. 

And  what  follows?  We  are  to  look 
now  for  the  KkBapaig,  the  soothing  sense 
of  final  satisfaction  or  the  moral  elevation 
or  purification ;  and  what  is  it  ?  The 
mother  becomes  a  furious  maniac.  Tal- 
thybius,  the  herald  who  brings  the  news  of 
her  daughter's  death  to  her,  doubts  wheth- 
er the  existence  of  God  be  not  a  dream 
of  fools,  and  whether  man  is  not  the  sport 
of  blind  fate  or  chance. 

Oh  God  !  what  shall   I  say  ?    That   thou  re- 

gard'st  our  deeds, 
Or  that  the  faith  that  there  are  gods  at  all 
Is  better  than  a  visionary  dream 
And  Chance  alone  is  lord  of  hunkan  things? 

The  play  is  complicated  by  a  double 
tragedy.  Polyxena  is  sacrificed.  Poly- 
dorus is  murdered  by  his  host  to  enhance 
the  misery  of  the  mother,  and  the  atten- 
tion is  divided  between  the  treachery  of 
Polymnestor,  and  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  unwilling  Grecian  leaders 
by  the  religious  sentiments  of  Greece. 
Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  is  the  de- 
gradation of  the  heroes  of  the  earlier  tra- 
dition by  the  debasement  of  trhe  popular 
creed.  Achilles  has  become  an  Asiatic 
Ghoul.  Ulysses  has  degenerated  into 
the  eloquent  orator,  the  dexterous  master 
of  the  arts  of  democratic  persuasion, 
whose  natural  manliness  is  lost  in  the 
commonplace  sentiments  of  the  received 
beliefs  of  his  age. 

The  Vampyre  of  the   Hecuba  becomes 
in    the   Iphigenia^  a   goddess.     In  both 
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these  plays  the  virgin  sacrifice  is  the  sole 
motive  of  the  action.  In  both  the  natu- 
ral virtues  of  humanity  are  exhibited  as 
endeavoring  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
In  both  the  virgin  Artemis,  the  object  of 
the  pure  devotion  of  Hippolytus,  appears 
under  the  revolting  aspect  of  an  Indian 
idol.   • 

As  in  the  Hecuba^  an  unseen  cause  pre- 
vents the  fleet  from  sailing  out  of  Aulis. 
The  Fates  have  noted  that  Troy  must  fall, 
but  none  the  less  the  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled.  Artemis  requires,  through  the 
lips  of  the  prophet  Calchas,  that  the  most 
beautiful  damsel  in  Greece  must  die. 
Iphigenia,  Agamemnon's  daughter,  pos- 
sesses the  unhappy  pre-eminence,  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  camp  demands 
that  she  must  suffer.  Achilles,  for  whose 
bride  she  had  been  destined,  would  have 
saved  her,  but  he  declares  sadly  that  his 
own  myrmidons  would  be  the  first  to  turn 
upon  him.  Iphigenia  is  carried  to  the 
altar.  Like  Polyxena  she  stands  there 
alone,  her  father  weeping  at  her  side,  and 
the  purpose  is  carried  out  till  the  knife  is 
buried  in  her  throat.  Then  only  the 
popular  feeling,  not  too  utteriy  corrupted 
by  sacerdotalism,  to  acquiesce  without  a 
pang,  allows  the  dramatist  to  throw  a 
cloud  over  the  closing  scene.  Iphigenia 
disappears.  A  bleeding  kid  is  seen  upon 
the  ground  in  her  place :  the  grim  god- 
dess had  snatched  her,  like  another  Isaac, 
from  destruction.  The  intention  is  ac- 
cepted for  the  act.  But  Iphigenia  is  re- 
served only  for  a  fate  to  which  death 
would  have  been  preferable.  She  is  car- 
ried by  Artemis  to  the  gloomy  Tauric 
Chersonese,  where  the  rites  which  in 
Greece  were  as  yet  but  occasional,  were 
the  established  custom  of  the  Scythian 
savages.  She  becomes  priestess  at  a 
shrine  where  every  stranger  is  slaughtered 
who  lands  on  that  inhospitable  shore. 
On  Iphigenia  falls  the  duty  of  preparing 
them  for  execution,  and  she  discharges 
her  horrid  task  without  remorse  or  ob- 
jection, till  fate  brings  thither  her  brother 
Orestes  and  his  friend.  The  frequency  of 
the  religious  murders  in  which  she  has 
borne  her  part  is  indicated  in  a  line 
which  recalls  the  account  of  the  block 
in  the  King's  palace  at  Coomassie.  The 
altar  stone  is  daubed  thick  with  yellow 
stains  from  the  blood  which  has  been 
shed  upon  it.  Iphigenia,  so  long  as  she 
is  ignorant  that  Orestes  is  her  brother,  com- 


mences the  preliminary  rites  with  cold  and 
scarcely  felt  compassion,  and  only  when 
she  discovers  the  truth,  her  objections  as  a 
priestess  yield  before  the  emotions  of  rela- 
tionship. She  consents  to  fly  with  her 
brother  and  his  companion,  carrying  with 
her  the  image  of  the  precious  goddess  to 
whose  service  she  is  still  devoted.  They 
are  pursued,  and  would  have,  been  taken, 
when  Athene  takes  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. Thoas,  the  king,  is  warned  to  let 
them  go.  Orestes  is  to  return  to  Greece 
with  his  sister,  and  be  purified  at  Athens 
for  his  mother's  murder,  while  an  altar  is 
to  be  raised  in  Attica  for  Artemis;  and 
that  she  shall  not  be  robbed  of  her  cus- 
tomary honors  a  festival  is  to  be  instituted, 
at  which  a  priest  shall  annually  shed  the 
blood  of  some  human  victim.* 

It  might  be  doubted  so  far  whether 
Euripides  contemplated  human  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,- as  having  been  actually  ac- 
qomplished  in  Greece  itself.  Polyxena 
was  an  offering  to  the  shade  of  a  mortal ; 
Iphigenia  had  been  rescued  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death ;  but  three  plays  remain 
which  leave  no  room  for  uncertainty: 
the  Alcestis,  the  Phosnissce,  and  the  Hera- 
clidcB.  In  the  Alcestis  the  wife  is  sacri- 
ficed for  her  husband,  in  the  Fhosnissce  a 
Theban  youth  for  his  country,  in  the 
HeraclidcB  a  sister  for  her  brothers.  In 
each  case  there  is  no  natural  connection 
between  the  suffering  of  the  victim  and 
the  advantages  received  from  it.  The  oc- 
casion is  merely  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
an  omnipotent  something  that  chose  to 
make  the  death  of  an  innocent  human  be- 
ing the  condition  of  his  favors. 

The  Alcestis  has  lately  been  made  fa- 
miliar to  English  readers  in  the  version  of 
Mr.  Browning.  Excellent  ^s  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's workmanship  invariably  is,  he  will 
himself  acknowledge  that  no  English  ren- 
dering can  produce  the  effect  of  the  origi- 
nal. English  words  carry  with  them 
English  associations,  and  no  modern  lan- 
guage can  generate  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere in*  which  the  characters  of  a  drama 

*  vofiov  re  Olq  rav^  '  hrav  ioprc^y  Xioc 

Sepy  vrpdg  uvdpoc  alfiar*    k^avieru 
6aiaq  Ikoti,  Oea  ff  dirdg  rifiag  kxy-  i 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis^  11.  1458-1461. 

The  words  imply  that  the  throat  was  to  be 
pierced  till  the  blood  ran.  Without  shedding 
of  blood  there  was  no  remission,  but  it  need 
not  have  been  absolutely  the  life's  blood. 
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constructed  on  so  extravagant  an  hypo- 
thesis can  appear  like  breathing  men  and 
women.  It  is  only  in  the  speech  of  a 
people  among  whom  this  and  its  kindred 
superstitions  entered  into  the  ordinary  be- 
lief, that  the  imagination  can  be  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  actors,  or  in  wTiich 
the  motive  can  have  sufficient  verisimili- 
tude for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  illusion. 
A  translation  so  recent,  however,  and  so 
well  known,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
in  detail  upon  this  play  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  even  here  also  to  some  extent  Euripi- 
des condescends  to  human  weakness,  and 
after  Death  has  carried  off  his  prey  per- 
mits Hercules  to  tear  it  from  him. 

The  Phoenissce  takes  its  name  from  the 
Phoenician  women  of  whom  the  Chorus 
is  composed ;  but  the  plot,  the  scene,  and 
the  actors  are  purely  Greek ;  and  Phoeni- 
cians were  doubtless  introduced  into  it, 
and  the  name  was  selected  for  the  play, 
to  indicate  the  source  of  the  superstition 
against  which  it  is  so  evidently  directed. 
The  subject  is  the  legend  of  the  House  of 
(Edipus,  the  familiar  and  favorite  ground 
of  the  Greek  tragedian.  The  period  of 
the  story  is  the  same  which  ^schylus  se- 
lects for  the  Seven  against  Thebes^  and 
Sophocles  for  the  Atiligone,  Euripides, 
however,  treats  the  subject  in  his  own 
manner,  and  introduces  incidents  peculiar 
to  himself. 

He  traces  the  original  cause  of  the 
curse  which  had  fallen  on  the  Labdacidae. 
Laius,  the  father  of  CEdipus,  had  fallen 
into  the  peculiar  vice  which  dishonored 
Greek  civilisation.  Euripides  hints  that 
he  was  but  imitating  an  example  already 
set  by  Zeus,  but  a  curse  overtakes  him 
notwithstanding.  If  he  has  a  son  he  is  to 
die  by  that  son's  hand.  The  son  who 
kills  him  is  to  commit  incest  with  his  own 
mother,  and  to  beget  sons  in  turn  who  are 
destined  to  destroy  one  another.  Two  of 
the  three  catastrophes  have  been  accom- 
plished when  the  Phcenissce  opens.  CEdi- 
pus, ignorant  of  his  parentage,  has  killed 
his  father  and  has  married  his  mother  Jo- 
casta.  On  discovering  what  he  has  done 
he  has  torn  out  his  eyes  in  despair.  Eteo- 
cles  and  Polynices,  the  offspring  of  this  in- 
cestuous connection,  to  escape  the  doom 
which  threatens  them,  have  agreed  to  reign 
in  Thebes  on  alternate  years,  and  never  to 
be  present  there  simultaneously.  Eteo- 
cles,  as  the  elder,  takes  the  first  turn,  and 
when  his  year  is  out  refuses  to  resign.     Po- 


lynices has  married  an  Argive  princess, 
and  brings  an  Argive  army  with  six  Pelo- 
ponnesian  chiefs  to  compel  his  brother  to 
fulfil  his  compact.  Thus,  in  spite  of  pre- 
cautions, the  doom  is  made  complete. 
The  brothers  meet  in  single  combat  and 
die  as  had  been  foretold.  So  far  Euripides 
runs  along  the  established  lines  ;  but 
within  the  largest  circle  he  introduces  his 
peculiar  underplot.  The  fate  of  Eteocles 
and  Polynices  has  been  determined  irrever- 
sibly by  destiny.  The  fate  of  Thebes  itself 
is  still  uncertain.  Whether  Thebes  itself 
is  to  fall  before  the  invaders,  or  whether 
the  race  sprung  from  the  dragons*  teeth 
are  to  hold  inviolate  the  sacred  city, 
hangs  still  unsettled  in  the  balance  of  the 
gods.  Thebes  may  be  saved,  but  the 
gods  require  blood.  A  beautiful  youth  of 
the  dragon's  race  must  be  sacrificed.  One 
poor  lad  alone  meets  the  required  condi- 
tions— Menoeceus,  Jocasta's  nephew,  son 
of  the  aged  Creon.  As  Hecuba  would 
have  died  for  Polyxena,  and  Pylades  for 
Orestes,  so  Creon  prays  the  gods  to  take 
him  in  the  place  of  the  boy  whose  life  is  all 
before  him.  The  gods  adhere  to  the  dain- 
tier morsel.  Creon  in  his  misery  prefers 
that  Thebes  should  perish,  and  implores 
Menoeceus  to  fly.  Menoeceus  declares 
that  while  his  companions  are  risking  their 
lives  in  battle  before  the  gates  itxshall  not 
be  said  of  him  that  he  ds  careful  of  his 
own.  He  ascends  the  wall  and  drives  the 
knife  into  his  heart.  The  hosts  of  the  Ar- 
gives  melt  away,  and  Thebes  is  saved. 

Heroic,  it  may  be  said — a  noble  exam- 
ple to  the  youth  of  Athens,  whose  country 
was  now  threatened  by  the  Spartans.  In 
part,  perhaps,  this  was  the  poet's  meaning, 
but  the  name  of  the  play  points  to  an  ulte- 
rior object.  His  real  purpose  appears, 
where  no  mistake  is  possible,  in  the  Hera- 
clidce. 

After  the  death  of  Hercules,  the  perse- 
cution which  he  had  endured  from  Eurys- 
theus  was  extended  to  his  surviving  chil- 
dren, the  Heraclidae.  They  had  fled  from 
Argos  with  their  grandmother  Alcmena 
and  their  aged  guardian  lolaus.  Wher- 
ever they  had  taken  refuge  they  had  been 
followed  by  the  messenger  of  Eurystheus 
to  demand  their  surrender  or  expulsion. 
They  had  thus  wandered  from  court  to 
court  till  they  arrived  at  Athens,  and 
appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Theseus. 
There,  too,  the  Argive  messenger  appeared. 
Theseus  replied  to  the  imperious  menace  of 
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his  master,  that  Eurystheus  might  do  his 
worst.  Eurystheus,  in  consequence,  in- 
vades Attica,  and  the  Athenian  people  re- 
soht  gallantly  to  protect  their  guests. 

Brave  men  fighting  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice might  expect  the  gods  to  be  on  their 
side.  The  gods  are  wilHng,  but  the  con- 
dition is  insisted  on  as  indispensable,  that 
a  maiden  must  be  sacrificed,  and  Theseus, 
who  is  willing  to  meet  Eurystheus  in  bat- 
tle, yet  cannot  ask  an  Athenian  citizen  to 
surrender  his  daughter  to  a  fate  so  horrible. 
If  the  Heraclidae  were  given  up  they  were 
to  die,  and  Alcmena,  who  had  borne  Her- 
cules to  Zeus,  was  to  suflfer  with  them. 
Under  such  circumstances  Zeus  might 
have  been  expected  to  interpose  to  save 
his  mistress  and  his  grandchildren.  Alc- 
mena exclaims  not  unnaturally  : 

I  may  not  reproach  him, 
But  he  does  know  if  he  deals  justly  by  me. 

But  Zeus  was  at  a  banquet  with  the  iEthi- 
opians,  or  he  was  asleep,  or  toying  with 
some  new  mistress.  From  Zeus  there  was 
no  hope.  If  there  was  hope  anywhere,  it 
was  from  some  generous  human  soul.  Ma- 
caria,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  seemingly 
the  only  sister  among  them,  is  the  most 
beautiful  figure  which  Euripides  has  drawn. 
Her  name,  *  the  blessed  one,'  indicates  the 
delight  with  which  he  regarded  his  own  in- 
vention. Macaria  considers  that  if  The- 
seus and  his  countrymen  are  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  defence  of  her  brothers,  and 
if  the  gods  make  a  maiden's  blood  the 
price  of  their  support,  she  is  herself  the 
most  appropriate  victim.  lolaus  in  de- 
spair would  rather  die  himself  a  hundred 
times  ;  but  a  hundred  lolaus's  would  not 
be  accepted  ;  the  gods  must  have  a  lamb 
without  spot,  and  Macaria  chooses  her  lot 
and  sweetly  and  calmly  resigns  herself  to  it. 
She  indulges  in  no  illusions.  Life  is  beau- 
tiful to  her  and  death  is  terrible,  and 
death  may  not  be  all.  Theology  had  made 
the  gods  so  hideous  that  the  thought  of 
a  possible  future  brought  no  relief  or  con- 
solation with  it.  The  hope  was  rather 
that  death  at  least  was  a  limit  to  the  do- 
minion of  beings  so  wanton  in  their  cru- 
elty. If  another  life  lay  before  her,  Ma- 
caria trusted  that  her  voluntary  self-immo- 
lation might  pass  to  her  credit.  But  no 
poet  ever  wrote  lines  more  true  to  the  real 
thoughts  of  sad  and  serious  humanity  than 
the  passionate  desire  that  the  grave  may  be 
the  end  which  he  places  in  the  lips  of  his 
dying  heroine. 


elrj  61  fievroi  fifjdev'  el  yap  l^o/iev 
KCKEL  fiepLfivug  ol  Oavovfievoi  flportJv, 
ovK  ol^  bnoL  Ttc  Tpe^erai'     rd  yap  Oavelv 
KaKuv  fieyujTov  ^pfiuKov  vofii^erai. 

Oh,  that  there  may  be  nothing.     If  again 
Beyond  the  grave  we  wake  once  more  to  pain, 
What  hope  will  then  remain  to  us  ?    To  die 
Is  of  all  ills  the  surest  remedy. 

Saddest  aspiration  to  which  in  the  darkest 
hour  a  suffering  mortal  can  be  driven ! 
Against  so  gloomy  a  background  the  sacri- 
fice shines  with  more  brilliant  intensity — yet 
what  better  could  Macaria  ask  or  wish  ? 
If  we  are  to  regard  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
with  hopeful  expectation,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  some  just,  wise,  and  good  Being 
in  the  last  resort  presides  over  the  universe. 
When,  instead  of  a  wise,  good  Being, 
mankind  have  created  for  themselves  a 
power  whose  attributes,  so  far  as  they  are 
recognisable  on  earth,  resemble  those  of 
some  malignant  fiend,  a  Macaria  can  but 
exclaim,  *  May  there  be  nothing!'  A 
Hamlet  will  say  : 

To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  ills 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.     *Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

lolaus  shrieks  against  the  sentence 
which  Macaria  has  pronounced  against 
himself.  The  Chorus,  sadly  knowing  with 
how  small  a  hope  of  recompense  hereafter 
she  was  departing,  rebukes  his  profitless 
impatience,  knowing  that,  recompense  or 
no  recompense,  the  road  of  self-devotion  is 
still  the  best  to  follow. 

The  tides  of  life  uneven  flow 
And  even  betwixt  weal  and  woe, 
We  drift  and  waver  to  and  fro. 
Because  the  gods  will  have  it  so. 

I  see  the  great  ones  prostrate  lie, 
I  see  the  beggar  lifted  high. 
And  none  his  destined  fate  can  fly, 
And  all  in  vain  we  strive  or  cry. 

Fret  not,  old  man,  nor  feebly  rave, 
For  one  thou  canst  not,  must  not  save  ; 
The  maid  self-doomed  and  nobly  brave. 
For  land  and  kindred  meets  the  grave. 

True  daughter  of  a  princely  line. 
Eternal  glory  shall  be  thine. 
From  ag'*  to  age,  with  light  divine. 
The  glo  ^  of  this  thy  deed  around  thy  name 
shall  shine. 

All  generations  shall  call  thee  *  Maca- 
ria '  or  *  Blessed.'  Not  thee,  but  one  not 
wholly  unlike.  Not  one  who  was  herself 
the  victim,  but  one  through  whose   heart 
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the  sword  pierced  as  she  sat  under  the 
Cross  where  these  impassioned  concep- 
tions found  at  last  their  explanation  and 
consummation. 

The  Epicurean  philosophers,  as  religion 
waned,  threw  themselves  into  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena.  They  believed  that 
as  man  became  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
sical laws  of  the  universe,  superstition 
would  disappear,  and  a  code  of  practical 
rules  could  be  created  on  theories  of  expe- 
diency. Science  might  plume  itself  on  its 
splendid  discoveries  ;  but  human  nature 
was  stronger  than  science,  and  in  spite  of 
it,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  witchcraft,  magic, 
necromancy,  with  their  attendant  abomi- 
nations, developed  out  of  the  putrescent 
corpse  of  Paganism.  Lucretius  would 
not  have  selected  the  sacrifice  oflphigenia 
as  an  illustration  of  the  atrocities  which 
could  be  provoked  by  religion,  unless  the 
spirit  which  had  presided  at  Aulis  had 
been  still  alive  and  active.  Those  who 
would  draw  the  horoscope  of  the  spiritual 
future  of  mankind  from  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  will  find  their  forecasts  defeat- 
ed by  forces  which  they  disdain  to  recog- 
nise. Far  as  they  may  extend  the  con- 
fines of  discovery,  the  shoreless  infinite  of 
the  unknown  will  still  extend  beyond  them, 
and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  what  may  lie 
in  that  impenetrable  region  must  ever 
have  an  influence  stronger  than  reason  on 
the  spiritual  convictions  of  humanity. 
Lucretius  boasted  that  he  had  trampled  re- 
ligion under  his  feet,  and  that  natural  phi- 
losophy would  sit  henceforth  triumphant 


on  the  throne  fi-om  which  God  had  been 
deposed.  The  especial  aspect  of  religion 
which  had  been  chosen  to  illustrate  its 
hatefulness,  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
the  soul  of  a  creed  which  was  to  remodel 
human  society,  and  open  a  new  era.  The 
doctrine  of  human  sacrifice,  which  had  ex- 
erted so  strange  and  glowing  a  fascination, 
was  to  lose  its  horrors  while  retaining  its 
ennobling  influence.  The  emotions  and 
the  conscience  were  reconciled  when  God 
himself  became  his  own  victim. 

The  events  of  history  are  a  mocking 
commentary  on  the  conclusions  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  wisest  of  us.  What  to 
the  Roman  sages  appeared  an  atrocious 
superstition  in  a  few  generations  was  to 
appear  to  all  the  civilised  world  as  the 
most  divine  of  truths,  while  the  religion 
built  upon  it  was  to  addpt  for  its  supreme 
ceremonial  observance  a  theory  which  Ci- 
cero had  declared  too  ridiculous  for  the 
credulity  of  an  idiot. 

So  strange  are  Cicero's  words,  that  he 
might  be  thought,  being  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  that  year,  to  have  prophesied,  not 
knowing  what  he  said  : 

Cum  fruges  Cererem,  vinum  Liberum  dici- 
mus,  genere  nos  quidcm  sermonis  utimur  usi- 
tato.  Sed  ecquem  tam*  amentem  esse  putas 
qui  illud  quo  vescatur  Deum  credat  esse  ? — 
be  Naturd  Deorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  l6. 

When  we  speak  of  bread  as  Ceres  or  of 
wine  as  Liber,  we  use  a  customary  form  of 
expression  ;  but  who  was  ever  so  mad  as  to 
believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  on  which  he 
fed  could  be  God  ? 
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As  we  look  back  at  the  course  of 
French  history,  we  see  how  true  was  the 
remark  of  Burke — *  States,  like  seas,  have 
their  ebbs  and  flows,  and  this  especially 
holds  good  of  France.'  No  nation  in 
Europe  of  the  first  rank  has  suffered  so 
many  and  great  calamities ;  but  none 
hitherto  has  so  triumphed  over  misfortune, 
and  so  quickly  advanced  after  trials  which 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  crushing.  How 
short  a  period  divides  the  France  of  Agin- 
court  from  that  of  Louis  XI. ;  how  soon 
did  the  Power  which,  at  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
vins,  seemed  almost  blotted  out,  shine 
forth  in  the  splendor  of  the  day  of 
Richelieu;  how  rapidly  were  1793  and 
1799  succeeded  by  the  Treaties  of  Amiens 


and  Luneville !  Yet  of  all  the  recoveries 
made  by  France  in  her  chequered  annals, 
the  most  speedy  and  surprising,  perhaps, 
is  that  which  is  now  going  on  before  us 
after  the  fatal  war  of  1 870-1.  Four  years 
ago  it  was  generally  thought  that  German 
invaders  would  remain  encamped  on 
French  territory  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  that  the  conquered  State  would  suc- 
cumb beneath  the  enormous  burdens  im- 
posed upon  it;  and  the  frantic  excesses 
and  crimes  of  the  Commune  seemed  but 
the  precursors  of  a  long  era  of  disorder 
and  weakness  for  an  afflicted  people.  But 
within  a  few  months  the  soil  of  France 
was  liberated  from  her  amazed  foes ;  the 
indemnity   that   appeared    overwhelming 
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was  paid ;  and  if  Lorraine  and  Alsace  are 
gone,  and  the  rule  of  MacMahon  is  a 
mere  makeshift,  France  has  given  most 
extraordinary  proof  of  her  inherent  strength 
and  abundant  resources.  Yet  even  these 
signs  of  restored  vigor  are  less  striking 
than  the  resuscitation  of  the  military 
power  of  the  country,  which,  notwith- 
standing appalling  reverses,  unparalleled, 
perhaps,  in  authentic  history,  is  being 
steadily  and  surely  accomplished.  At  this 
moment  the  French  army  is  very  far  from 
a  contemptible  force ;  it  will  soon  be  more 
powerful  in  every  respect  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war;  and  though 
it  could  not  as  yet  cope  in  the  field,  on 
equal  terms,  with  the  German  hosts,  it 
would  almost  certainly  even  now,  in  the 
event  of  a  struggle,  escape  defeats  like 
those  of  Metz  and  Sedan.  What,  how- 
ever, in  this  matter  deserves  attention  is 
the  military  strength  of  France  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  it  shall  have  attained  its  in- 
tended proportions,  not  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time,  almost  on  the  morrow  of 
firightful  disasters. 

One  of  the  first  labors  of  the  National 
Assembly,  after  the  disastrous  Peace  of 
1 87 1,  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  na- 
tional forces ;  and  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished general  officers  have  for  many 
months  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  restor- 
ing the  power  of  France  for  war,  and  com- 
pletely recasting  her  military  system.  In- 
dependently of  what  they  have  already 
done,  the  results  of  what  they  intend  to 
accomplish  appear  in  two  very  able  Re- 
ports on  *  the  recruiting  and  organisation 
of  the  French  army  ;*  and  it  is  to  these 
we  must  look  if  we  desire  to  know  what, 
before  very  many  years  shall  have  passed, 
will  be  the  military  resources  of  France, 
their  extent,  character,  and  probable  value. 
Judging  from  the  facts  and  figures  the 
Committee  adduce,  the  plans  they  propose 
appear  feasible.  No  doubt  can  exist 
that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation, 
ample  means  will  be  found*  for  carrying 
out  their  designs  to  the  full ;  and,  should 
their  projects  be  even  nearly  realised, 
France  must  before  long  become  again 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe.  In  fact,  this  scheme  of  mili- 
tary organisation  will  make  her  forces 
more  vast  and  imposing,  more  ready  for 
war  and  better  prepared,  than  they  have 
been  at  any  preceding  time;  and  possi- 
bly even  now  her  late  exulting  conquerors 


think  uneasily  of  the  tale  of  Samnium  and 
Rome,  when  they  mark  how  the  State 
which  they  believed  to  be  crushed,  is 
rapidly  overcoming  the  eflfects  of  a  defeat 
more  ruinous  than  that  of  the  pass  of  Cau- 
dium. 

The  Reports  we  have  mentioned  natu- 
rally keep  the  forces  of  Germany  ever  in 
view,  and  dwell  at  length  on  the  various 
causes  of  the  collapse  of  France  in  1 870-1. 
The  issue  of  events  was  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree due  to  strategy,  and  also  greatly 
aflfected  by  influence  not  strictly  military. 
The  swift  and  fearful  defeats  of  the  French 
must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  indeci- 
sion of  Napoleon  III.,  to  the  wavering  of 
Bazaine  and  the  weakness  of  Frossard, 
and,  generally,  to  the  interference  of  poli- 
tics with  war.  The  memorable  campaign 
of  1 814  entitles  us  to  say  that  had  the 
First  Napoleon  commanded  the  ill-fated 
army  of  the  Rhine,  he  would  at  least  have 
kept  the  Germans  at  bay  for  months,  and 
probably  gained  more  than  one  victory. 
It  is  untrue  to  ascribe  the  results  to  the 
inherent  superiority  of  the  German  soldier, 
or  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  French  as  a 
race.  We  are  not  so  far  from  Auerstadt 
and  Jena  as  to  be  misled  by  such  shallow 
judgments;  and  the  troops  which,  at 
Gravelotte  and  Woerth,  fought  for  hours 
against  twofold  and  threefold  odds,  and 
long  held  the  balance  of  fate  in  suspense, 
were  not  unworthy  of  those  of  Austerlitz. 
The  main  military  causes  of  the  success  of 
the  Germans  were  an  immense  prepon- 
derance of  force  on  their  side,  and  an  ex- 
cellence of  organisation  which  made  their 
armies  much  better  prepared  than  those 
of  their  foes,  and  sent  them  into  the  field 
much  sooner ;  and  these  advantages  were 
so  decisive  that  no  efforts  of  military  skill 
and  valor  could  perhaps  have  prevented 
their  final  triumph.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  this  clearly  in  mind,  if  we  wish 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  project  of 
the  new  military  system  of  France.  The 
standing  army,  even  of  united  Germany, 
was  not  much  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  French  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said,  it  was  not  without  the  de- 
fects that  belong  to  an  army  chiefly  com- 
posed of  young  troops.  But  the  principle 
of  general  military  service  gave  the  Ger- 
mans an  enormous  trained  reserve  made 
up  wholly  of  good  soldiers ;  the  system  of 
organisation  for  war,  by  which  the  German 
armies  are  ever  held  in  a  state  of  immedi- 
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ate  readiness  for  the  field,  and  are  *  mo- 
bilised '  with  extraordinary  speed,  assured 
Von  Moltke's  success  at  the  outset ;  and 
as  France  had  yery  little  to  oppose  to  the 
momentum  which  was  thus  attained,  her 
ultimate  defeat  was  all  but  certain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  standing  army  of 
France  was,  in  many  respects,  a  magnifi- 
cent force ;  but  as  its  supports  were 
feeble  and  bad,  and  a  time  comparatively 
long  was  needed  to  bring  it  wholly  to- 
gether, and  to  make  it  fit  for  active  opera- 
tions, it  was,  from  the  first  moment,  utter- 
ly overmatched  by  its  antagonist. 

The  causes  of  these  shortcomings  must 
be  distinctly  noted,  for  to  remove  them  is 
the  principal  object  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  French  Army  Reform.  In  the  first 
place,  France  had  abandoned  for  years 
the  principle  of  general  military  service,  of 
which  she  had  set  the  example  to  Europe ; 
whole  classes  had,  in  different  ways,  ex- 
empted themselves  from  the  Conscription 
Laws ;  and  thus  even  her  standing  army 
was  not  adequate  to  her  lofty  pretensions. 
In  the  second  place,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  recruits  which  the  conscription 
yielded  were  never  mustered  or  trained  at 
all,  and  the  result  was  that  the  French 
army  had  nothing  like  a  real  reserve,  the 
Garde  Mobile,  decreed  in  1862  to  supply 
this  want,  being,  in  1870,  a  paper  fiction. 
And  thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
French  army  was  in  time  of  peace  a  mere 
collection  of  military  elements,  dispersed 
over  all  parts  of  the  country ;  it  was  not 
concentrated  in  prepared  groups,  ready,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  move  and  fight;  and, 
accordingly,  its  *  mobilisation  '  was  slow, 
and  weeks  were  required  to  place  it  in 
line.  As  before  mentioned,  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  in  numbers,  power,  and 
real  efficiency,  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  its  mighty  foe ;  and  these  Reports  hit 
the  exact  truth  when  they  say  *  we  were 
beaten  for  want  of  preparation,  organisa- 
tion, and  direction,  and  by  the  weakness 
of  our  effective  rather  than  by  the  arms  of 
our  enemies.' 

The  objects  of  the  intended  reform  are, 
as  we  have  said,  to  remedy  these  defects ; 
and  it  is  evidently  meant  that  the  new 
army  of  France  shall  rival  the  German 
hosts  in  strength,  and  shall  be  at  least  as 
good  an  instrument  of  war.  To  obtain 
these  ends  the  whole  system  of  French 
military  organisation  is  to  be  changed,  and 
a  new  system  is  to  be  framed  in  its  stead, 


in  part  fashioned  on  the  German  model, 
but  in  part  essentially  French  in  its  charac- 
ter. We  shall  first  glance  at  the  leading 
principles  on  which  the  projected  scheme 
is  based,  and  which,  if  carried  out,  must 
ultimately,  we  repeat,  and  perhaps  ere  long, 
make  the  resources  of  France  for  war  pro- 
digious. In  order  to  assure  the  French 
army  an  ample  and  constant  supply  of  re- 
cruits, and  gradually  to  expand  it  to  the 
full  strength  which  it  is  to  possess  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  law  of  general  military 
service — the  conscription,  in  a  word — of 
the  First  Republic  is  to  be  restored  in  its 
fullest  vigor;  all  pcfi'manent  exemptions 
are  to  be  abolished ;  and,  subject  only  to 
dispensations  of  a  temporary  kind  and 
strictly  determined,  every  Frenchman 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  to  be  liable  to 
serve  in  the  ranks,  for  periods  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  national  forces  of  ade- 
quate power.  The  elements  of  an  enor- 
mous military  array  will,  by  such  means, 
be  fully  secured ;  and  care  is  taken  that 
these  shall  form  the  component  parts  of  a 
finished  product,  not  rudt  and  almost 
worthless  nxaterial.  For  this  purpose  the 
liability  to  serve  is  to  be  real  in  all  cases. 
Every  Frenchman  who  is  enrolled  as  a 
soldier  is  to  join  the  army  for  a  specified 
time,  depending  on  certain  and  fixed 
rules;  and  all  those  who  have  left  the 
ranks  are  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  return 
to  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
prescribed  service.  In  this  way  two  of 
the  worst  vices  of  the  old  French  system 
are  to  be  got  rid  of;  the  whole  mass  of 
the  forces  of  France  will  be  composed  in 
the  main  of  trained  men,  and  an  immense 
reserve  will  be  formed  by  degrees  made  up 
of  troops  nearly  all  efficient.  Finally,  the 
methods  are  to  be  definitively  ^given  up 
by  which  the  Frency  army  was  marshalled 
for  war ;  it  is  no  longer  to  have  its  elements 
scattered,  and  therefore  slowly  collected 
and  moved ;  it  is  to  be  kept  together  in 
organised  units,  at  all  times  prepared  for 
speedy  action,  and  capable  of  being  quick- 
ly enlarged  to  their  fullest  strength ;  and 
its  whole  mechanism  is  to  be  so  contrived 
that  celerity  of  *  mobilisation '  and  readi- 
ness for  the  field  shall  be  a  certain  and 
easy  result. 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  leading  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  embodied  in  actual  facts. 
The  rule  of  general  military  service,  the 
conscription  without  lasting  exemptions, 
will  give  France  every  year  a  contingent 
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of  about  150,000  young  men,  without 
counting  the  '  dispensed-with  *  class,  liable 
to  be  called  out  on  important  occasions. 
Every  man  enrolled  in  each  yearly  contin- 
gent will  be  obliged  to  serve  for  twelve 
months  at  least,  omitting  certain  excep- 
tions made  in  favor  of  aptitude  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  a  large  number,  to  be  selected 
by  lot,  will  have  to  serve  a  much  longer 
time,  in  order  to  supply  the  special  arms 
— artillery,  engineers,  and  cavalry — which 
require  a  long  professional  training.  The 
yearly  contingents,  so  distributed,  will  be 
liable  to  serve  for  five  years,  in  the  first 
main  Divisions  of  the  Armies  of  France ; 
and  though  the  period  of  actual  service 
for  great  part  of  the  men  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  shorter,  they  will  be  all  held  ready  to 
join  the  ranks  at  a  summons  from  the 
Minister  of  War.  When  the  term  of  five 
years  shall  have  passed,  each  contingent 
will  fall  into  the  first  reserve;  and  here 
every  man  will  again  be  liable  to  serve  a 
further  period  of  four  years,  and  to  be  re- 
called to  the  army  at  a  moment's  notice. 
After  an  actual  or  potential  service,  for  the 
two  terms  of  five  and  four  years,  each  con- 
tingent will  be  drafted  in  turn  to  the  second 
reserve  of  the  national  forces ;  and  it  will 
be  held  to  service  for  five  and  six  years — 
that  is,  during  eleven  years — in  the  two 
divisions  of  what  is  meant  to  be  the  last 
great  support  of  the  French  army.  Each 
contingent  will  thus,  in  different  ways,  be 
subject  to  serve  for  twenty  years ;  and, 
consequently,  at  the  end  of  that  full  period, 
the  forces  of  France  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion, will  amount  to  the  immense  aggre- 
gate of  twenty  contingents  of  150,000 
men  each,  all,  or  nearly  so,  trained  and 
effective  soldiers — with  deductions,  of 
course,  for  deaths  and  casualties — and  even 
in  ten  years  they  will  be  fonnidable  in  no 
mean  degree.  The  age  of  service,  it 
should  be  added,  will  be  from  20  to  40  ; 
and  thus  the  flower  of  the  youth  and  man- 
hood of  France  will  be  all  enrolled  in  the 
national  ranks. 

This  immense  mass  of  military  forces 
will  not,  however,  represent  the  whole  of 
the  power  and  resources  of  France  for 
war.  In  addition  to  the  conscription 
levies,  she  will  have  a  *  permanent  army  ' 
of  120,000  men,  composed  of  'officers, 
staff",  administrative  corps,  gendarmes,  vet- 
eran and  re-engaged  soldiers ;'  and  besides 
these,  of  the  *  foreign  auxiliaries,'  the  legion 
etrangere^  and  similar  bodies,  who  have 


often  added  to  the  renown  of  her  arms. 
This  permanent  army,  we. need  not  say, 
will  be  an  extremely  valuable  force ;  it  will 
largely  contain  the  most  precious  and  im- 
portant elements  of  military  strength;  it 
will  be  animated  by  a  high  professional 
feehng;  and  it  will  give  consistency  and 
force  to  the  arrays  of  contingents.  Taken 
altogether,  the  forces  of  France,  after  mak- 
ing allowance  for  all  losses  and  non-effec- 
tives of  various  kinds,  would  ultimately, 
under  the  intended  scheme,  reach  the  enor- 
mous total  of  2,500,000  men,  according  to 
calculations  by  no  means  sanguine ;  and 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  warlike  multi- 
tude would,  we  repeat,  be  expert  soldiers, 
not  worthless  recruits,  or  troops  on  paper. 
Let  us  now  consider  how  it  is  proposed  to 
combine  and  generally  distribute  this  co- 
lossal whole,  the  most  formidable  organi- 
sation for  war  which  has  ever  been  de- 
signed by  a  vanquished  nation.  The  per- 
manent army  and  the  first  nine  contingents 
— that  is,  those  of  five  and  four  years'  ser- 
vice— would,  it  is  believed,  yield  without 
difficulty  about  1,350,000  men ;  and  these 
are  to  form  the  active  army,  composed  of 
a  first  line  and  a  first  reserve.  The  active 
army  is,  in  time  of  peace,  to  have  a 
strength  of  480,000  only — men  present 
with  the  colors  and  in  the  ranks ;  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  each  cgntingent, 
though  hable  to  serve,  would  be  sent  on 
furlough  when  it  should  have  been  suffi- 
ciently drilled ;  but,  on  a  declaration  of 
war,  it  would  quickly  expand  into  a  force 
of  780,000  men,  by  calling  in  at  once  the 
mass  of  the  trained  contingents  belonging 
to  the  first  line  and  the  first  reserve,  these 
contingents  being  eight,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, in  number  ;  for  the  ninth  contin- 
gent, that  of  the  existing  year,  would,  it 
might  be  assumed,  be,  as  a  rule,  unformed. 
The  780,000  men  would  thus  immediately 
form  an  imposing  army,  made  up,  without 
exception,  of  excellent  troops ;  but  this 
would  be  only  the  first  front  of  war  which 
France  would  possess  the  means  to  pre- 
sent. Over  and  above  the  780,000  men, 
the  eight  trained  contingents  would  in  a 
short  time  be  able  to  yield  nearly  300,000 
more ;  to  these  should  be  added  the  ninth 
contingent,  about  150,000  strong,  and  the 
*  dispensed  with '  class,  which  it  is  supposed 
would  reach  141,000  men;  and  thus  a 
second  army,  which,  though  composed  to 
a  considerable  extent  of  raw  levies — the 
untrained  ninth  contingent  and  the  *  dis- 
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pensed  with  *  class — would  be  from  500,- 
000  to  600,000  in  number,  would  stand  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  army,  and  aftbrd  it  a 
very  powerful  support.  Nor  are  even 
these  the  limits  of  the  force  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  protracted  struggle,  France 
would  be  able  to  place  in  the  field.  The 
eleven  last  contingents,  that  is,  those  of  the 
later  five  and  six  years'  service,  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  form  a  second  great  reserve ; 
and  this  array,  which  it  is  supposed  would 
amount  to  1,000,000,  or  1,200,000  men,  is 
to  constitute  the  territorial  army,  the  sup- 
plement of  its  active  associate.  This 
force  is  to  be  arranged  into  two  main  parts, 
the  first  more  ready  to  move  than  the  sec- 
ond. Its  duties,  speaking  generally,  would 
be  to  protect  and  defend  the  territory  of 
France,  to  garrison  fortresses,  hold  strong 
points,  and  set  the  active  army  free  for 
field  operations ;  but  occasionally  it  would 
join  that  army,  and  co-operate  with  it  in 
the  shock  of  battle,  and  it  is  to  be  linked 
with  it  in  the  closest  manner.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  add  that  it  is  intended  to  provide 
the  most  complete  material  and  equipment 
of  all  kinds  for  these  immense  arrays, 
which,  we  say  it  again,  would,  when  fully 
developed,  amount  to  2,500,000  men,  real 
soldiers  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them. 
In  all  these  arrangements  an  imitation  of 
the  German  system  manifestly  appears, 
but  there  are  some  very  marked  differ- 
ences. 

We  have  next  to  see  how  the  huge 
masses  of  the  new  forces  of  France  are  to  be 
organised,  that  is,  marshalled  into  separate 
units  in  times  of  peace  and  of  war.  The 
distribution  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
State  into  individual  corps  d'armee,  that 
is,  into  distinct  bodies,  each  an  indepen- 
dent army  in  itself,  was  a  French  invention 
of  the  age  of  Napoleon ;  and  it  contrib- 
uted in  a  certain  measure  to  the  wonderful 
success  of  that  great  commander.  But 
under  the  French  system,  up  to  and  after 
the  late  war,  the  corps  was  formed  only 
when  the  war  broke  out;  its  component 
parts  in  peace  were  in  a  state  of  disper- 
sion, and  the  troops  and  materiel  were  not 
brought  together  till  the  summons  to  the 
field  went  forth.  The  results  were  want 
of  cohesion,  mistakes,  and  delays;  and  the 
French  corps  d'armee,  compared  with  their 
foes  in  the  trial  of  1870- 1,  showed  vari- 
ous defects  of  hasty  formation  and  of  im- 
perfect arrangement  in  many  particulars, 
and  were  besides,    but    slowly  equipped 


and  arrayed.  All  this  is  now  to  be  tho- 
roughly changed;  and  the  organisation  of 
the  reformed  French  army  is,  in  the  main, 
to  follow  the  German,  model,  though,  as 
we  have  said,  with  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
The  corps  d'armee,  like  the  German 
army  corps,  is  naturally  to  remain  the 
principal  unit  of  the  active  military  force 
of  the  State ;  but,  in  peace  and  war  alike, 
it  is  ever  to  be  a  regularly  formed  and  con- 
nected army ;  its  men  and  other  appliances 
are  to  be  kept  together  in  certain  propor- 
tions on  a  peace  footing,  its  reserves  are  to 
be  close  at  hand,  and  it  is  to  be  developed 
to  its  full  war  strength,and  to  be  'mobilised  * 
and  sent  into  the  field,  as  soon  as  hostili- 
ties shall  be  declared,  in  a  way  we  shall 
hereafter  notice.  This,  then,  being  the 
type  of  the  corps  d^amiee^  the  active  army 
is  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  of  these 
great  units ;  and  thus*  the  first  main  di- 
vision of  the  national  forces  will  consist 
of  that  number  of  complete  corps,  each 
a  regular  and  distinct  army.  Eighteen  of 
the  nineteen  corps  are  to  be  stationed  in 
France,  one  being  reserved  for  Algerian 
service;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Algerian  corps,  which  is  to  follow  a  some- 
what different  pattern,  they  are  all  to  have 
the  same  constitution,  each  consisting  of 
two  divisions  of  foot,  with  the  other  arms, 
in  each,  in  the  same  proportions.  The 
whole  nineteen  corps  would  in  time  of 
peace  absorb  the  480,000  men  who  are  to 
be  the  peace  strength  of  the  active  army ; 
in  war  each  of  these  bodies  is  meant  to  be 
about  40,000  strong;  and,  consequently, 
they  would  engross  collectively  the  780,- 
000  men  of  the  active  army,  its  force, 
we  have  seen,  on  a  war  footing,  while  they 
could  gradually  call,  in  to  repair  their 
losses,  the  500,000  or  600,000  men,  who 
could  soon  be  placed  in  a  second  line. 
With  reference  to  the  territorial  army,  it  is 
not  to  be  organised  into  corps  (Parmee^ 
but  it  is  to  have  divisions,  brigades,  and 
regiments  analogous  to  those  of  the  active 
army ;  and  though  it  is  to  be  essentially 
an  auxiliary  force,  and  generally  to  operate 
as  a  local  reserve,  it  is  to  be  always  fit  to 
appear  in  the  field.  Thus,  in  the  event  of 
a  long  struggle,  of  a  serious  reverse,  or  of 
any  great  emergency,  the  various  elements 
of  this  veteran  array  would  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  different  corps  d'armee,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  on  some 
occasions,  it  could  itself  be  formed  into 
separate  corps. 
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This  organisation  will  largely  contribute 
to  that  preparation  and  readiness  for  the 
field  which  are  absolutely  essential  in 
modern  war.  Let  us  next  see  how  it  is 
proposed  to  officer  the  active  and  terri- 
torial armies,  compose  and  distribute  their 
highest  commands,  and  to  provide  for 
their  administrative  service,  a  subject  of 
the  very  greatest  importance.  In  this  de- 
partment the  German  system  is  imitated 
in  almost  all  its  parts,  but  the  result  may 
possibly  improve  upon  it,  at  least  in  points 
of  no  little  moment.  To  find  officers  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  the  large  masses  of 
modem  armies  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  for  there  always  ought 
to  be  officers  enough  for  the  troops  even 
at  their  full  strength  ;  and  notwithstanding 
repeated  efforts,  the  Germans  have  imper- 
fectly solved  the  problem.  In  the  new 
French  project  the  German  experiment  of 
yearly  volunteers  is  to  be  adopted ;  that  is, 
young  men  of  the  educated  class,  who 
will  serve  at  their  own  charge  for  a  year, 
and  then  show  sufficient  proficiency,  are  to 
be  entitled  to  rank  as  sub-officers,  and 
this  plan,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring  thousands 
of  youths  annually  into  the  service  who 
will  be  able  to  form  and  direct  soldiers. 
The  permanent  army  of  120,000  men,  and 
the  great  military  colleges  and  schools  will 
also,  it  is  expected,  yield  a  large  and  in- 
creasing supply  of  officers ;  and  as  these 
institutions  will  be  maintained  on  a  scale 
permitted  by  the  wealth  of  France,  it  is  by 
no  means  imprpbable  that  her  new  army 
will  be  more  amply  officered  than  that  of 
Germany.  With  reference  to  the  higher 
commands,  a  complete  revolution  is 
designed  and  Germany  is  to  be  all  but 
exactly  copied.  Under  the  old  military 
organisation  of  France,  the  Minister  of 
War  was  the  head  of  everything,  no 
general  held  a  permanent  command,  and 
when  armies  were  formed  out  of  scattered 
regiments,  they  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  chiefs,  who  saw  their  troops 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  This  system 
had  advantages  of  its  own,  for  it  gave  the 
State  the  means  of  selecting  men  of 
special  aptitude  at  any  moment;  but  it 
prevented  that  association  of  a  leader 
with  his  men,  which  contributes  to  military 
power  and  efficiency,  and  it  lessened  his 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  and  disci- 
pline of  the  force  he  commanded.  In  the 
new  French  scheme,  as  the  army  is  to  be 
largely  composed  of  great  standing  units, 


the  higher  commands  are  to  follow  this 
plan;  the  nineteen  corps  of  the  active 
army  are  to  have  nineteen  commanders-in- 
chief,  who,  as  a  rule,  will  continually  be 
at  their  head ;  and  in  peace,  even  the  terri- 
torial army  is  to  be  under  the  control  of 
these  officers,  aided  by  a  separate  territorial 
staff,  the  case,  however,  being  in  war  time 
different.  The  chiefs  of  the  several  corps 
(Tarmee  are  to  be  almost  absolute  in  their 
own  commands ;  each  is  to  have  supreme 
and  universal  power  in  the  management 
and  direction  of  his  own  corps,  in  control- 
ling the  officers  and  training  the  men ;  and 
each  will  be  responsible  in  all  respects  for 
the  condition  of  the  body  entrusted  to 
him.  By  these  means  the  important 
objects  of  identifying  generals  closely 
with  their  commands,  of  making  them 
masters  of  they:  various  duties,  and  answer- 
able for  every  default  and  shortcoming  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  greatly  furthered;  each 
chief  it  is  said  will  *  before  France  have 
the  opportunity  of  winning  honor  or  dis- 
grace ;'  and  the  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
to  strengthen  and  more  firmly  compact  the 
military  machine.  It  should  be  added 
that,  to  prevent  decentralisation  from  going 
too  far,  and  to  detect  incapacity  in  the 
commanders  of  corps,  the  Minister  of  War 
is  still  to  possess  a  general  superintending 
control;  and  a  staff  of  inspectors  is  to 
report  to  him  on  the  state  of  the  different 
corps  d^arniee  and  of  all  the  other  forces  of 
the  State. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  army,  a  great  change  also  is  to  be 
effected.  Here  again  the  commander  ot 
each  corps  (Vannee\%  to  be  its  administrator 
of  the  highest  grade;  the  War  Office  is 
not,  as  heretofore,  to  be  answerable  for 
supplies  and  stores ;  the  providing  of  what 
is  needed  for  troops  is  not  to  be  delegated 
to  its  officials,  often  at  cross-purposes  with 
military  leaders  and  independent  of  thefti 
in  a  perilous  degree ;  and  a  general  in  chief 
is,  at  once,  to  order  what  his  corps  may 
require,  in  peace  and  war,  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  orders  he  gives.  The 
execution,  however,  of  these  directions  is 
properly  to  be  committed  to  subordinates 
—the  commissariat  and  kindred  services, 
and  for  this  they  are  to  be  held  accounta- 
ble. This  arrangement  would,  probably, 
greatly  improve  the  administration  of  the 
French  army — a  point  in  which  it  has  often 
failed. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  all-impor- 
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tant  subject  of  the  *  mobilisation '  of  the 
forces  of  France, — the  mode  by  which 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  line,  in  the  event 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  The  successes 
of  Prussia  in  1866  and  1870  are  largely 
due  to  her  skill  in  solving  this  problem ; 
and  many  of  the  reforms  we  have  already 
noticed  have  had  this  end  in  view  for  the 
French  army.  The  scheme  before  us  pro- 
poses to  adopt  German  principles  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  with  modifications  of  ex- 
treme importance,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  great  improvements.  *  Mobilisa- 
tion '  in  France,  under  the  old  system,  was 
difficult  and,  comparatively  speaking,  slow. 
Not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  were  corps  (Tar- 
mee  fashioned  out  of  scattered  and  distant 
elements,  not  only  were  regiments,  bri- 
gades, and  divisions  not  kept  together  in 
time  of  peace ;  but  the  method  by  which 
an  army  was  raised  to  its  war  strength  and 
sent  into  the  field,  was  faulty  and  cum- 
brous in  many  respects.  The  extreme 
centralisation,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
ubiquitous  power  of  the  War  Office,  threw 
on  the  Minister  of  War  almost  the  whole 
task  of  *  mobilising '  and  arranging  corps 
(Parmer  ;  a  single  official  and  his  subordi- 
nates had  to  despatch  orders  over  the 
whole  country,  and  to  manage  nearly 
everything  firom  a  bureau  in  Paris;  and 
mistakes,  disorder,  and  long  delays  were 
firequently  the  disastrous  consequence. 
Again,  centralisation  caused  the  impedi- 
menta and  supplies  not  in  actual  use  to  be 
aggregated  in  a  few  great  establishments ; 
guns,  carriages,  and  stores  were  heaped  in 
masses  in  the  capital,  at  Lyons,  and  one 
or  two  other  centres  ;  and  the  charge  of  un- 
loosing this  immense  materiel^  and  distri- 
buting it  among  a  variety  of  corps,  was  a 
complicated  and  a  tedious  process.  Finally, 
as  there  was  no  organization  of  corps  in 
peace,  so  the  reserves  of  corps  for  war 
were  dispersed  everywhere;  the  reserve 
men  of  a  corps  to  be  formed  at  Lyons 
might  be  drawn  from  Brittany,  Provence, 
and  Champagne ;  and  there  was  this  addi- 
tional source  of  confusion,  that  reserve 
men  before  joining  their  regiments  were 
first  obliged  to  go  to  the  regimental  de- 
pots, perhaps  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
regimental  stations,  this  again  occasioning 
loss  of  time  and  trouble.  The  general 
result  was,  to  quote  Napoleon  III.,  that 
the  *  armed  force  of  France,  under  this 
faulty  system,  resembled  a  magnificent 
machine,  the  parts  of  which  were  kept  so 


detached  and  distinct  that  weeks  were 
required  to  put  them  together  before  it 
could  be  made  fit  to  work ;'  and  the  evil 
effects  were  conspicuously  seen  in  the  dis- 
astrous campaign  of  1 870-1.  In  that 
campaign  less  than  200,000  Frenchmen 
out  of  a  standing  army  of  nearly  400,000' 
were  marshalled  for  war  within  the  period 
in  which  more  than  350,000  Germans,  of 
a  somewhat  more  powerful  standing  army, 
were  placed  in  line  on  the  Lauter  and  the 
Saar,  and  the  enormous  reserves  were, 
besides,  arrayed  to  which  France  had  so 
little  to  oppose. 

How  the  German  system  of  *  mobilisa- 
tion *  was  so  much  more  effective  than  that 
of  France,  must  be  known  generally  to 
our  readers.  Not  only  are  the  army  corps 
of  Germany  kept  together  in  peace  on  a 
peace  footing;  but  the  whole  organization 
of  the  German  forces  has  celerity  of 
'mobilisation'  ever  in  view.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Royal  Guard  of  Prussia, 
all  the  army  corps  of  the  German  armies 
are  essentially  local  and  fixed  units,  raised, 
recruited,  officered,  and  commanded  on 
the  spot ;  and  they  are  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  the  several  provinces  in  which 
they  have,  so  to  speak,  their  domicile. 
There  is  but  little  centralisation  under  such 
a  system ;  each  corps  forms  a  distinct  group, 
kept  in  readiness  for  the  field,  and  with  its 
requirements  at  hand ;  and  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war  it  finds  its  materiel^  its  stores, 
and  its  reserves  within  easy  reach,  and  it 
quickly  expands  to  its  full  war  strength. 
By  these  means  the  delays  and  confusion 
of  the  old  French  system  are  largely  avoid- 
ed; the  German  corps,  to  quote  again 
Napoleon  III.,  each  resembles  *a  com- 
pleted military  machine  which  a  few 
touches  can  set  at  once  a-going ; '  and 
celerify  of  *  mobilisation '  is  the  natural 
result.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
great  advantage,  the  organization  of  the 
German  forces  is  not  free  from  very  seri- 
ous defects  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent judges.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
local  system  could  bear  the  strain  of  a 
heavy  reverse ;  and  if  an  army  corps  from 
a  separate  province  were  to  suffer  sudden- 
ly great  losses,  it  might  be  difficult  to  re- 
cruit it  from  its  proper  centre,  while  other 
provinces  could  not  well  contribute. 
Again,  the  system  of  provincial  corps 
might  make  them  of  very  unequal  value ; 
and  conceivably — though  this  did  not 
appear  in  the  national  struggle  of  1870-1 
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— the  men  of  the  Rhineland  and  of  Bava- 
ria might  fight  very  differently  in  certain 
quarrels  from  the  Brandenburghers  or 
the  Saxon  contingent.  Finally,  the  perma- 
nent associations  of  the  local  system  are 
supposed  to  weaken  the  military  spirit, 
to  impair  discipline,  and  to  be  often  dan- 
gerous; for  instance,  troops  from  Alsace 
and  Posen,  if  kept  together  in  a  single 
corps,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  prove 
trustworthy  in  the  event  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  the  organisation  of 
the  German  arrfiies  has  its  defective 
points,  though  unquestionably  it  produces 
that  rapidity  and  facility  of  *  mobilisation ' 
for  the  field  which  must  be  aimed  at  in 
modern  war. 

The  French  project  seeks  to  attain  the 
excellencies  of  the  German  system,  and 
yet  to  avoid  its  supposed  defects.  Several 
of  the  provisions  we  have  already  mention- 
ed— the  formation  of  separate  corps  d'ar- 
mee^  the  keeping  them  together  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  localising  the  powers  of 
the  commanders  of  corps — would  tend  to 
quickness  in  *  mobilisation ;'  but  more  is 
required  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
object  of  the  French  is  to  secure  the  ra- 
pidity and  precision  of  their  late  foes,  but 
to  have  their  army  free  from  what  are 
thought  to  be  the  dangers  of  the  provincial 
scheme ;  and  the  means  they  propose  are 
very  ingenious.  For  this  purpose  the 
entire  reserves  of  the  active  and  territo- 
rial armies  are  to  be  held  in  readiness, 
throughout  the  country,  to  join  the  colors 
on  a  summons  to  the  field ;  they  are  to 
assemble  in  fractions  at  many  points,  and 
to  be  mustered  there  without  further  delay ; 
and  the  reserve  required  for  immediate 
service  is  to  be  at  once  despatched  to  the 
corps  nearest  at  hand,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  be  embodied  in  it.  In  the  same 
way  the  supplies  needed  for  the  army, 
when  on  a  war  footing,  are  to  be  stored  in 
a  number  of  district  magazines,  distributed 
in  many  parts  of  France ;  and  on  a  declar- 
ation of  war  they  are  to  be  directed  to  the 
corps  darmee  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  thenceforward  to  belong  to  it. 
By  these  means  reserve  men  and  materiel 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  as  short  a  time 
as  is  possible  under  the  local  system ;  by 
throwing  them,  so  to  speak,  into  a  com- 
mon fund,  and  allotting  them  to  the  near- 
est organised  mass,  delay  presumably 
would  be  avoided  ;  and  celerity  of  *  mobil- 


isation,' equal  to  that  of  the  Germans 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  obtained.  The 
French  project,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
a  wide  departure  from  the  German  plan  in 
almost  every  other  point  of  importance. 
In  time  of  peace,  every  corps  d^armee  is  to 
be  recruited  from  the  diflferent  parts  of 
France,  not  as  in  Germany,  each  from  dis- 
tinct districts ;  a  corps  may  have  soldiers 
fi*om  Languedoc  and  Picardy,  from  Gas- 
cony  and  Anjou  in  the  same  regiments ; 
and  corps  may  be  moved  from  place 
to  place,  may  be  sent  from  the  Garonne 
to  the  Moselle,  not,  like  the  Germans, 
kept  each  in  its  own  province.  In  this 
way  those  parts  of  the  French  army  which 
are  most  permament,  and  have  the  great- 
est influence,  would  be  made  homogeneous, 
and  completely  freed  from  local  associa- 
tions and  their  supposed  mischiefs ;  and 
the  strong  military  spirit  which,  it  is  as- 
sumed, would  fill  them,  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  large  masses  which 
would  be  added  to  them  in  the  event  of 
war. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supports 
of  all  the  corps  would  be  sent  oflf  to  each, 
as  it  was  nearest  at  hand,  whenever  hos- 
tilities should  be  proclaimed,  for  rapidity  of 
*  mobilisation '  is  the  one  great  object,  and 
everything  should  be  done  to  attain  it 
In  fact,  the  principle  of  the  French  scheme 
is  a  non-local  system  for  the  army  in  peace, 
and  a  local  system  of  reserves  and  supplies 
prepared  for  a  number  of  non-local  units ; 
and  by  these  means  celerity  and  readi- 
ness for  the  field  would,  it  is  hoped,  be 
combined  with  the  force  and  efficiency 
not  attainable  by  the  organisation  of  the 
Germans. 

Such  is  this  complex  but  well-considered 
plan  for  the  '  mobilisation '  of  the  new 
forces  of  France.  It  must  be  added,  to 
complete  the  picture  of  military  organi- 
sation we  have  tried  to  draw,  that  there  is 
to  be  a  head-quarters'  staflf,  resembling  the 
Prussian,  the  duty  of  which  would  be  to 
study  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  in  every  way  to  prepare  for  the 
field ;  and  the  system  of  German  manoeu- 
vres in  peace,  and  of  requisitions,  is  to  be 
adopted.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
the  various  corps  d''armee  would  in  war 
unite  into  larger  armies,  each  under  sep- 
arate generals  in-chief,  and,  perhaps,  all 
depending  on  a  supreme  leader;  and  a 
great  scheme  of  fortresses  and  entrenched 
camps    to     strengthen    and   support   the 
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armies  in  the  field,  is  also  designed  and  is 
to  be  gradually  completed. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  results  of  this  pro- 
digious system  of  military  preparation,  as- 
suming it  to  be  brought  to  perfection.  In 
a  space  of  time  but  short  in  the  life  of  a 
State  the  restored  national  forces  of  France 
would  be  2,500,000  men,  for  the  most 
part  real  and  effective  soldiers ;  and  even 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  their  strength 
would  be  extremely  imposing.  This  gi- 
gantic array,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany, 
would  be  the  nation  in  arms,  composed  of 
all  that  is  most  vital  in  it ;  and  it  would 
contain  elements  of  military  power  such  as 
France  has  never  before  possessed.  In 
peace  it  would  form  a  standing  army  480,- 
000  strong,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  the  high- 
est efficiency ;  and  at  an  outbreak  of  war  it 
would  at  once  increase  that  army  to  780,- 
000  men,  all,  without  exception,  experi- 
enced troops ;  while  it  would  supply  a 
second  line  of  half  a  million  of  men,  and 
an  ultimate  reserve  of  more  than  a  million. 
.  The  first,  or  active  part  of  this  force, 
would  be  organised  into  nineteen  units, 
each  a  distinct  and  complete  army;  it 
would  rest  immediately  on  the  second  line, 
and  it  could  be  sustained,  in  the  last  resort, 
by  the  veteran  territorial  army,  an  enor- 
mous body  of  trained  soldiers  placed  in 
the  closest  relations  with  it.  Each  of  the 
corps  of  the  active  army  would  be  con- 
tinually kept  in  readiness  for  the  field ; 
they  would  be  so  composed  as  to  give 
them  all  an  homogeneous  and  national 
character^  and  to  banish  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial spirit ;  and  they  would  be  emphat- 
ically moveable  armies  detached  from 
local  ties  and  dependence,  and  animated 
by  the  professional  sentiment  which  knows 
no  home  but  the  camp  and  the  colors. 
Yet  they  would,  it  is  thought,  be  raised  to 
their  full  war  strength  as  quickly  as  those 
of  the  German  armies,  and  increased  effi- 
ciency would  be  combined  in  them  with 
the  rapidity  of  *  mobilisation,'  which  is  at 
all  times  a  chief  secret  of  decisive  success. 
As  for  the  territorial  army,  it  would,  for 
the  most  part,  form  a  local  reserve  of  the 
greatest  value  ;  but  it  could  be  linked  with 
the  army  in  the  field,  and  so  enormously 
augment  its  strength. 

This  project   of  restoring  the   French 


army  has  caused  wild  debates  in  the  As- 
sembly at  Versailles ;  but  they  are  merely 
the  froth  on  the  wave  ;  and  Frenchmen  can 
be  det  ermined  as  well  as  ardent.  A  good 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  plan  appears 
in  the  conduct  of  German  statesmen,  who, 
not  content  with  the  huge  masses  of  the 
regular  army  and  the  Landwehr,  have 
lately  resolved  to  make  the  LandstUrm 
more  effective  .than  at  any  previous 
time. 

This  reform,  should  it  be  carried  out, 
would  raise  the  collective  arrays  of  Ger- 
many to  nearly  2,800,000  men — that  is 
300,000  more  than  the  forces  of  France 
under  the  system  we  have  briefly  describ- 
ed; and  the  Germans  would  have,  be- 
sides, the  advantage  of  i\\Q  prestige  of  ex- 
traordinary success,  and  of  an  organisation 
matured  and  proved,  while  the  French 
would  be  wanting  in  these  particulars. 
Yet  the  scheme  of  the  French  is,  in  some 
respects,  superior  to  that  which  exists  in 
Germany  ;  the  term  of  service  in  the  active 
army  of  France  being  longer  than  that  in 
the  German  armies,  ought  to  produce  more 
trained  and  experienced  soldiers ;  the 
supply  of  officers  under  the  French  plan 
ought  to  be  ampler  than  under  the  Ger- 
man system.  Besides,  the  active  and  terri- 
torial armies  of  France  ought  to  be  more 
homogeneous  and  better  united  than  the 
combined  armies  of  her  late  adversary ;  for 
—  not  to  speak  of  religious  discords  — 
wide  differences  divide  the  regular  army  of 
Germany  from  the  Landwehr  and  Land- 
stiirm ;  and  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive 
institutions  of  Prussia  are  here  sources  of 
strife  and  dissension.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  far  from  improbable  that  the  new  army 
of  France,  when  fully  developed,  could, 
though  perhaps  inferior  in  numbers,  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  German  hosts.  We 
shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  forecast  the 
issue  of  the  gigantic  contest  which  almost 
certainly  will,  at  some  fiiture  day,  break 
out  on  the  Rhine,  for  it  is  vain  to  suppose 
that  France  will  submit  to  the  loss  of  two 
of  her  finest  provinces  without  striking  a 
blow  to  regain  them.  Our  purpose  will 
be  attained  if  we  shall  have  thrown  some 
light  on  the  means  by  which  France  in- 
tends to  rebuild  the  edifice  of  her  military 
power. — Fraser's  Magazine, 
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THE  ARCTIC  EXPLORER. 


From  leafy  England  far  away, 

His  bones  are  laid ; 
Not  where  the  lark  salutes  the  day, 
Nor  where  white  lambs  in  meadows  play. 

In  the  green  shade. 

He  lies  within  a  leafless  land, 

In  the  cold  snow ; 
Where  no  kind  foot  or  kindlier  hand 
Can  visit  him,  or  weave  a  band 

To  soften  woe. 


The  white  drift  whirling  all  around 

On  sea  and  shore. 
They  took  him  from  the  ship  ice-bound, 
And  laid  him  gently  in  the  ground 

For  evermore. 

And  though  no  English  larks  shall  throng 

Above  his  grave, 
To  soothe  his  slumber  with  their  song, 
He  lies  secure  from  mortal  wrong — 

O  sweet  and  brave ! 


The  secret  of  the  Polar  Sea 

Is  yet  concealed ; 
;  But  to  thy  vision,  pure  and  free, 
The  secret  of  eternity 

Has  been  revealed ! 


Evening  Hours. 


-••-^ 


THE    ART    OF    FURNISHING. 


The  Art  of  Furnishing  is  a  term  the 
meaning  of  which  has  recently  undergone 
a  very  great  change.  Down  to  a  few 
years  ago  it  referred,  in  its  natural  and 
ordinary  application,  to  the  upholsterer. 
Persons  who  had  an  eye  to  cheapness,  or 
who  thought  themselves  clever  at  making 
bargains,  attended  sales,  or  bought  second- 
hand goods.  But  if  saving  money  was 
not  a  primary  object,  or  if  those  who 
wished  to  economise  distrusted  their  own 
ability  to  economise  wisely,  the  upholsterer 
had  things  his  own  way.  Those  were  the 
days  of  drawing-room  "  suits"  and  dining- 
room  "  sets,"  of  "  centre"  and  "  loo" 
tables,  of  "  lounging,"  "  easy,"  and  "  oc- 
casional" chairs,  and  of  many  other 
phrases  still  enshrined  in  cabinet-makers' 
catalogues.  Pieces  of  furniture  were  not 
thought  of  as  separate  objects.  Each  had 
its  place  in  a  little  army,  and  was  put  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  same  uniform  as 
its  fellow-soldiers.  Over  an  orderly  sys- 
tem such  as  this  the  upholsterer  was  neces- 
sarily supreme.  He  surveyed  the  field  of 
battle,  ascertained  the  length  of  his  em- 
ployer's purse,  and  uttered  the  magical 
words,  **  damask,"  "  satin,"  or  "  rep."  In 
the  new  sense  of  the  term,  the  >  art  of 
furnishing  is  scarcely  applied  to  the  up- 
holsterer at  all.  Houses  are  furnished  by 
their  owners.  They  represent  the  taste, 
not  of  such  and  such  a  firm,  but  of  those 
who  have   to  live  in  them.     No  doubt 


these  amateur  furnishers  are  still  in  a  mi- 
nority, but  it  is  a  minority  which  is  con- 
stantly growing,  and  which  meanwhile 
makes  up  for  its  smallness  by  the  unceas- 
ing activity  of  its  proselytism.  Its  mem- 
bers are  all  missionaries,  for  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  whenever  a  house  is  fur- 
nished in  this  new  fashion,  all  the  friends 
and  acquaintance  of  the  owner  are  sure 
to  hear  of  it.  The  cabinet  or  the  secre- 
tary may  have  been  bought  by  stealth, 
but  the  happy  purchaser  rarely  blushes  to 
find  it  fame.  At  all  events,  be  the  mi- 
nority large  or  small,  it  is  of  this  minority 
that  I  propose  to  speak.  I  shall  not 
maintain  that  its  taste  is  always  good,  or 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  al- 
ways equal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  talk  about  it.  The  undiscriminating 
admiration  expressed  for  old  furniture  is 
called  forth  by  its  faults  as  well  as  by  its 
merits ;  and  a  mysterious  sanctity  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne  which  the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  the 
object  which  is  supposed  to  have  come 
down  from  that  golden  age  scarcely  justi- 
fies. Even  at  its  best  furnishing  can 
claim  but  a  modest  place  among  the  arts  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  young  converts  to 
the  pursuit  would  bear  this  more  con- 
stantly in  mind.  Still  it  is  important  that 
it  should  not  be  altogether  banished  from 
that  glorious  company.  The  complacent 
acquiescence  in  avoidable  ugliness  which 
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characterized  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  beyond  all  preceding  periods  had 
its  influence  on  men  of  greater  mark  than 
the  upholsterer.  The  bad  pre-eminence 
of  that  time  was  as  visible  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  houses  as  in  their  furniture,  in 
the  pictures  which  hung  upon  the  walls 
as  in  the  chairs  and  tables  which  filled  the 
rooms.  In  a  country  like  England,  in 
which  so  much  of  life  is  passed  at  home, 
furniture  plays  a  more  important  part  than 
it  does  in  countries  where  people  live  a 
great  deal  out  of  doors.  The  objects 
which  surround  them  in  their  houses  are 
to  many  persons  the  objects  which  have 
most  to  do  with  giving  pleasure  to  the 
eye.  For  one  man  who  has  a  beautiful 
landscape  or  a  fine  building  within  view 
of  his  windows,  there  are  thousands  who, 
for  any  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the 
prospect,  need  never  carry  their  eyes  be- 
yond the  four  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
they  are  sitting.  In  spite  of  the  feeHngs 
incident  to  a  pursuit  ,which  has  suddenly 
become  fashionable,  it  is  a  gain  to  such 
men  that  they  should  have  something 
pleasanter  to  look  at  than  the  contents  of 
an  ordinary  furniture  shop.  If  the  crusade 
against  the  upholsterers  has  given  a  new 
attraction  to  home,  and  added  one  more 
to  the  too  narrow  list  of  interests  which 
lie  beyond  the  range  of  business  life,  it  is 
a  further  and  appreciable  advaritage. 

The  reaction  against  the  intolerable 
ugliness  of  modern  furniture  was  in  part 
identical  with  the  earlier  movement  against 
classical  architecture  and  stuccoed  houses. 
But  it  was  long  before  the  improvement 
in  taste  passed  from  architecture  to.  furni- 
ture. The  architectural  renaissance  of 
thirty  years  ago  was  essentially  a  Gothic 
renaissance,  and  the  study  of  Gothic  art 
was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  calculated 
to  do  much  towards  improving  taste  in 
furniture.  The  few  pieces  that  have  come 
down  from  the  middle  ages  are  mostly  of 
greater  dimensions  than  can  be  easily  fit- 
ted to  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
house.  The  furniture  which  became  a 
baronial  hall  could  hardly  be  got  into  a 
London  dining-room,  and,  when  there, 
would  be  altogether  incongruous  with  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling.  Very  large  rooms, 
on  the  building  of  which  much  money 
was  spent,  had  naturally  a  large  amount 
of  structural  ornamentation.  The  sides 
were  panelled,  the  roof  was  supported  by 
massive  beams  and  connecting  arches,  all 
New  Series.— Vou  XXII.,  No.  i 


carved  or  colored.  Rooms  of  this  kind 
might  be  called  furnished  the  moment 
they  had  left  the  architect's  hands,  and 
the  pieces  of  necessary  furniture  that 
were  afterwards  added  were  naturally  of  a 
grandeur  and  massiveness  appropriate  to 
the  rooms  in  which  they  were  meant  to 
stand.  Such  old  oak  furniture  as  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  modern  rooms 
of  moderate  size  has  mostly  been  taken 
from  cottages,  where  at  aU  times  thefe 
was  very  little  space  to  spare.  By-and-by, 
as  the  Gothic  reaction  lost  some  of  its 
early  force,  people  began  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  ages  of  greatest  excel- 
lence in  Church  decoration  were  neces- 
sarily the  ages  of  greatest  excellence  in 
house  decoration.  This  inquiry  was 
closely  connected  with  the  feeling  which 
has  of  late  been  growing  up  in  favor  o£ 
the  despised  eighteenth  century.  Whea 
objects  that  had  been  unregarded  or  coa- 
demned  so  long  as  no  merit  was  recog- 
nized in  anything  later  than  the  fourteenth 
century  came  t<^  be  compared  with  con- 
temporary furniture,  it  was  found  that  the 
gulf  between  the  chairs  and  tables  of 
1850  and  those  of  a  century  before  was 
proportionably  as  great  as  that  between 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery. It  was  inevitable  that  this  discovery 
should  be  made  by  amateurs.  Even  if  it 
had  been  made  by  the  upholsterers  in  the 
first  instance,  it  must  have  remained  with- 
out fruit  so  long  as  there  was  no  public 
ready  to  accept  it.  Furniture  is  made  to 
sell,  and  there  is  no  room  in  the  uphol- 
stery trade  for  that  passionate  devotion  to 
art  which  leads  a  painter  to  choose  to 
keep  his  pictures  unsold  rather  than  lower 
them  to  the  popular  level.  A  man  whov 
loves  art  with  this  disinterestedness  will 
hardly  devote  himself  to  a  branch  of  it 
in  which  so  many  things  besides  beauty 
have  to  be  considered.  If  the  present 
liking  for  good  furniture  lasts,  the  art  of 
furnishing  will  in  time  fall  once  more  into- 
the  hands  of  professionals.  Cabinet- 
makers will  be  driven — are  already  indeed, 
being  driven — to  follow  the  change  of 
taste,  and  will  devote  themselves  with 
greater  or  less  success,  first  to  copying,  and 
then  to  continuing  the  furniture  of  a  bet- 
ter period.  For  the  present,  however,  it 
may  be  assumed  almost  universally  that 
wherever  there  has  been  unusual  success, 
or  even  unusual  effort,  in  furnishing,  it  ex- 
presses the  taste  or  the  aims  of  the  owner 
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rather  than  of  the  upholsterer.  It  is  A 
who  has  furnished  his  house,  not  Messrs. 
B  and  C  who  have  furnished  it  for  him. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself 
in  dealing  with  this  subject  is  the  precise 
relation  between  the  furnisher  and  the 
collector.  For  reasons  to  be  explained  di- 
rectly the  art  of  furnishing  must  for  the  pres- 
ent be  closely  connected  with  the  judicious 
buying  of  old  furniture.  Yet  if  the  two 
ideas  are  not  carefully  kept  distinct,  the  re- 
sult will  certainly  be  a  failure  from  the  fur- 
nisher's point  of  view.  The  common  asso- 
ciation of  rarity  and  ugliness,  though  un- 
fortunately not  absolutely  true,  since  some 
of  the  ugliest  things  are  also  the  common- 
est, has  an  element  of  truth  in  it.  The 
collector  has  always  an  eye  to  the  ultimate 
money  value  of  the  objects  he  collects. 
He  may  have  no  intention  of  selling 
them,  but  the  price  that  they  will  fetch  is 
the  standard  of  comparison  by  which  he 
weighs  his  own  collection  against  others. 
In  the  last  resort  it  is  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  so.  This  picture-gallery  may 
he  richer  and  that  poorer  in  the  works  of 
.a  particular  school,  but  when  all  allow- 
-ances  have  been  made  the  balance  be- 
tween the  contents  of  the  two  must  be 
rstruck  by  what  they  would  respectively 
fetch  in  the  auction-room.  Consequently 
:the  collector  as  such  will  prefer  rarity  to 
beauty  if  the  latter  happens  to  be  so  com- 
»mon  as  to  carry  with  it  no  special  value. 
^But  as  between  objects  of  equal  or  nearly 
•  equal  rarity,  it  is  their  beauty  that  deter- 
mines their  relative  worth  in  the  collec- 
tor's eyes,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  ob- 
jects which  he  hankers  after  are  more 
pleasing  in  themselves  than  those  which 
he  is  supposed  to  despise  because  they 
are  Common.  The  china  collector,  for 
example,  is  sometimes  accused  of  hanging 
his  drawing-room  with  "  kitchen"  plates. 
The  answer  to  this  charge  is  that  the  blue- 
and- white  porcelain  of  Nankin  is  happier 
in  its  arrangement  of  color,  and  more  suc- 
cessful because  more  restrained  in  its  de- 
signs, than  most  European  wares  of  the 
same  kind.  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  a  fine  blue-and-white  plate  and  a^ 
printed  willow-pattern  plate  taken .  from 
the  kitchen  as  there  is  between  a  fine 
water-color  drawing  and  a  coarse  chromo- 
lithograph. It  is  true  that  a  piece  of  Eu- 
ropean cliina,  which  is  in  many  respects 
inferior  to  the  Orientafl  piece,  will  often 
fetch   more   money.    But  the  reason  of 


this  is  partly  that  the  taste  of  the  collect- 
ing public,  like  that  of  all  other  publics, 
is  not  uniformly  good,  partly  that  the  Eu- 
ropean piece  may  have  some  special  mer- 
its, as  fineness  of  paste  or  deHcacy  of  dec- 
oration, and  partly  that  when  a  class  of 
generally  beautiful  objects  is  collected 
particular  links  in  it  may  become  interest- 
ing, which,  if  they  had  stood  by  them- 
selves, would  have  attracted  no  notice. 
When  this  much  has  been  said  in  defence 
of  collectors,  it  must  be  repeated  that 
collecting  and  furnishing  must  be  kept 
strictly  separate.  The  motives  which  de- 
termine a  collector  to  a  purchase  are 
beauty — beauty,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the 
class  of  objects  which  he  collects — and 
rarity.  In  furnishing,  rarity  must  be 
struck  out  altogether,  while  even  beauty 
must  be  treated  as  secondary.  The  point" 
to*  be  chiefly  considered  is  the  effect  of 
the  furniture  in  the  particular  room  in 
which  it  is  to  stand,  and  every  one  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  whether  this 
effect  will  be  bad  or  good  by  merely  look- 
ing at  furniture  in  a  dealer's  shop.  You 
are  struck  with  the  color  or  the  delicacy 
of  marquetry,  or  with  the  simplicity  or 
sharpness  of  carving,  or  with  some  unde- 
scribable  grace  of  design  or  happy  em- 
ployment of  material ;  and  you  at  once 
feel  sure  that  the  object  in  which  these 
merits  are  enshrined  is  exactly  what  is 
wanted  for  this  corner  or  for  that  recess. 
When  the  desire  of  your  eyes  is  brought 
home,  you  perhaps  persuade  yourself  for 
a  few  days  that  it  is  all  you  thought  it 
would  be ;  after  that,  this  height  of  self- 
deception  proves  unattainable,  and  by  de- 
grees you  acknowledge  to  yourself  that 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  get  it  back 
to  the  dealer's.  The  corner  or  the  recess 
remains  unfilled  perhaps  for  some  time,  un- 
til at  length  you  feel  the  need  of  putting 
something  there  for  mere  use'  sake.  You 
seize  upon  the  first  decent  bit  of  old  furni- 
ture that  you  come  across,  and  it  at  once 
proves  to  be  the  very  ideal  object  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Seen  by  itself,  it  has  no 
remarkable  merit;  seen  in  that  particular 
place  and  with  those  particular  surround- 
ings, it  has  very  great  merit  indeed.  Of 
course  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  see 
furniture  in  its  place  before  deciding  on 
buying  it.  Indeed,  pushed  to  extremes, 
the  process  would  necessarily  result  in 
buying  nothing  unless  everything  could 
be  bought  at  the  same  time,  and  all  stand 
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on  trial  together.  But  the  moral  holds 
good  to  this  extent,  that  the  position  and 
surroundings  of  furniture  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  furniture  itself  It 
must  be  a  very  large  house  that  will  allow 
of  much  furniture  being  bought  on  the 
principle  of  seeing  if  you  can  find  a  place 
for  it.  The  buyer  must  carry  in  his  head 
the  space  which  the  table  or  the 'cabinet 
is  to  occupy  when  he  is  at  the  dealer's, 
and  carry  back  with  him  when  he  goes 
home  the  size  and  shape  and  character  of 
the  table  or  the  cabinet  which  he  wishes 
to  put  into  the  vacant  space. 

Well  then,  it  may  be  said,  why  should 
furnishing  and  collecting  go  together  in 
any  way  ?  What  did  you  mean  when 
you  said  just  now  that  for  the  present  the 
art  of  furnishing  must  be  closely  connected 
with  the  judicious  buying  of  old  furniture  ? 
Why  not  have  all  furniture  made  to  fit  the 
places  and  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
rooms  in  which  it  is  to  stand  ?  In  an- 
swering these  questions  there  are  three 
things  to  be  considered  ;  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  old  furniture;  the  special 
faults  observable  in  new  furniture  of  an 
artistic  or  decorative  kind ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  stand  in  the  way  of  repro- 
ducing 'the  characteristics  of  old  furniture 
on  anything  like  a  large  scale.  One  emi- 
nent merit  of  old  furniture  is  implied  in 
the  mere  statement  that  it  is  old.  If  any 
collector  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth 
century  should  be  so  hopelessly  lunatic  as 
to  wish  to  surround  himself  with  furniture 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  will  probably  have  to  be  content 
with  fragments.  Very  Uttle  of  it  will  have 
survived  in  its  integrity.  By  the  side  of  a 
great  deal  of  modern  furniture  old  furni- 
ture may  at  once  be  known  by  the  superio- 
rity of  its  workmanship.  The  tables  stand 
more  steadily,  the  drawers  open  more 
smoothly,  more  care  has  been  given  to  all 
the  details.  It  is  true  that  there  are  par- 
ticular classes  of  furniture  in  which  new 
requirements  or  new  inventions  have 
given  birth  to  real  improvements.  For 
example,  the  easy-chairs  and  sofas  of  mod- 
ern times  are  more  comfortable  though 
less  beautiful  than  the  easy  chairs  and 
sofas  of  a  century  ago.  Whether  we 
lounge  more  than  our  grandfathers,  or 
whether  the  art  of  stuffing  has  been  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection,  new  stuffed  fur- 
niture, when  it  is  good,  is  better  than  old. 
But  the  instances  in  which  the  comparison 


yields  a  similar  result  might  be  told  on 
one  hand.  For  the  most  part  the  furni- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  and  even  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  far  more  nicely 
adapted  to  its  object  than  furniture  made 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  since..  Look 
at  the  "  davenport "  which  has  so  generally 
superseded  the  "  bureau"  or  "  secretary" 
at  which  ladies  wrote  their  letters  and 
reckoned  up  their  accounts  a  hundred 
years  back.  It  resembles  its  predecessor 
in  being  intended  for  serious  work  as  well 
as  for  the  mere  scribbling  of  a  note,  and 
therefore  it  is  properly  fitted  up  with  re- 
ceptacles for  papers  and  memoranda  of 
all  kinds.  But  to  get  at  these  the  writer 
must  either  raise  up  the  desk  on  which  her 
blotting-book  rests,  or  reach  round  to 
drawers  at  the  side — neither  of  which  me- 
thods are  very  convenient  in  practice.  In 
the  old-fashioned  "secretary"  her  papers 
and  account  -  books  were  arranged  in 
drawers  and  pigeon-holes  that  faced  her 
as  she  wrote,  and  she  could  get  at  the 
contents  of  all  or  any  of  them  without  de- 
ranging the  desk  in  front  of  her  or  chang- 
ing her  position  except  to  raise  her  arm. 
Another  merit  of  the  best  old  work  is  its 
simplicity.  The  leg  of  a  modern  table  is 
usually  covered  at  intervals  with  a  kind  of 
wooden  goitres  answering  no  useful  end, 
and  giving  no  pleasure  to  the  eye.  The 
only  object  in  introducing  them  seems  to 
have  been  to  show  how  many  strange  ex- 
crescences can  be  created  by  the  turning- 
lathe.  The  leg  of  an  old  table  goes 
straight  down  to  the  ground,  either  as  a 
square  or  as  a  circle,  and  if  anything  not 
needed  for  support  is  introduced,  it  is  done 
so  quietly  and  with  so  little  pretension  that 
the  idea  of  support  remains  the  leading  idea. 
In  old  furniture,, if  you  ask  yourself  why 
such  and  such  a  feature  is  present,  you  can 
almost  always  see  that  the  workman  had 
a  purpose  in  what  he  did.  He  meant  the 
addition  either  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  his  work  or  to  make  it  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful.  The  modern  cabinet-ma- 
ker seems  seldom  to  have  any  end  in  view 
beyond  doing  what  he  himself  and  every- 
body round  him  have  been  doing  all  their 
working  Hves,  or  else  doing  something  dif- 
ferent solely  for  the  sake  of  change.  His 
idea  of  ornamentation  alternates  between 
extravagant  eccentricities  of  outline  and 
equally  extravagant  juxtapositions  of  col- 
ors, or,  if  he  goes  beyond  this,  it  is  usu- 
ally in  the  direction  of  addition  il  costli- 
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ness  of  material.  All  that  he  does  is  done 
because  he  has  a  vague  feeling  that  he 
must  do  something,  not,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  old  workman,  with  an  intention 
of  doing  a  particular  thing  for  a  particular 
purpose.  It  is  obvious  that  this  latter 
quality  Was  far  more  calculated  to  lead  to 
good  workmanship  than  the  former.  The 
one  imphes  thought,- the  other  implies  no- 
thing more  than  a  kind  of  despairing  ina- 
bility to  think.  The  man  who  knew  why 
he  made  the  legs  of  his  chairs  and  tables 
in  one  shape  and  not  in  another,  and  why 
he  used  ornamentation  of  a  particular  kind 
and  applied  it  in  a  particular  way,  would 
be  likely  to  know  that  the  function  of  a 
drawer  is  to  slide  in  and  out  easily,  and 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  piece  of  furniture 
should  convey  the  promise  of  solidity  to 
the  eye  if  the  promise  is  broken  when  it 
comes  to  wear  and  tear.  It  is  not  meant 
of  course  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
well-made  modern  furniture.  But  sound- 
ness of  construction  is  a  rare  merit  now-a- 
days,  and  it  is  a  merit  that  has  to  be  paid 
for.  Even  after  the  reaction  that  has  of 
late  years  set  in  in  favor  of  old  furniture, 
it  can  still  be  bought  more  cheaply  than 
equally  strong  modem  furniture. 

Supposing  that  these  merits  of  sound 
workmanship,  simplicity  of  design  and 
cheapness  of  cost,  could  be  secured  in 
new  furniture,  would  it  then  be  equal  to 
old  furniture  ?  It  is  plain  that  if  it  will  not 
be  equal,  at  all  events  in  essentials,  the  art 
of  furnishing  must  by-and-by  come  to  an 
end.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
old  furniture  that  can  be  brought  into  the 
market,  and  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  now 
being  hunted  out  the  supply  will  be  vir- 
tually exhausted  before  many  years  have 
passed.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no 
need  to  place  old  furniture  upon  this  pin- 
nacle of  unapproachable  merit.  Centuries 
may  roll  away  without  giving  birth  to 
another  John  Bellini  or  seeing  a  cathe- 
dral built  which  shall  rival  Amiens  or  Ely, 
but  the  humble  achievements  of  the  car- 
penter are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
mon men.  The  causes  which  have  made 
the  furniture  of  the  nineteenth  century  so 
unsatisfactory  can  be  pointed  out  and  in 
themselves  are  not  past  remedy.  There 
is  no  necessity  that  chairs  and  tables 
should  be  pretentious  or  badly  made 
or  covered  with  ornament  which  is  only 
valued  because  it  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.     These  are  faults  which  would 


soon  disappear  if  the  furnishing  public 
came  to  see  that  they  are  faults.  It  does 
not  need  an  expert's  eye  to  detect  whether 
a  table  stands  firmly  on  its  legs  or  a  draw- 
er moves  smoothly  in  its  groove.  It  is 
true  that  an  ingenious  tradesman  will  con . 
trive  to  conceal  some  facts  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly material  to  the  permanence  of 
furniture.  There  may  be  no  means  of 
determining  whether  wood  is  saasoned  or 
unseasoned,  except  by  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  furniture  in  which  it  has  been 
used  gets  warped  by  use.  •  But,  in  propor- 
tion as  cabinet-makers  found  their  work 
more  accurately  judged  and  appreciated, 
they  would  set  greater  store  by  their  own 
reputation,  and  be  more  loth  to  risk  loss 
of  customers  in  the  race  after  immediate 
profits.  Indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
this  error  has  never^been  universal.  Even 
in  the  times  when  taste  was  at  its  worst 
there  have  been  upholsterers  who  have 
sent  out  good  work,  and  have  set  their 
faces  steadily  against  the  general  disposi- 
tion to  scamp  everything  which  is  not 
seen,  and  to  think  that  a  piece  of  furniture 
has  lasted  long  enough  if  it  has  looked 
well  while  it  has  stood  in  the  shop  and  has 
survived  by  a  decent  interval  the  passage 
from  the  shop  to  the  purchaser's  'house. 
As  regards  cheapness,  the  prospect  is  less 
hopeful.  When  the  greater  cost  alike  of 
material  and  of  labor  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  is  hard  to  see  how  furniture  as 
good  as  the  old  can  be  made  anything 
like  as  cheaply.  It  may  be  objected  that 
very  many  new  materials  have  been  brought 
into  use  during  the  present  century,  and 
that  the  facilities  for  bringing  materials 
from  all  countries  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. But  these  new  materials  are 
mostly  substitutes  for  those  formerly  in 
use,  and  it  is  seldom  that  for  artistic  pur- 
poses the  substitute  proves  as  valuable  as 
the  original.  There  are  instances  to  the 
contrary,  as  the  displacement  of  the  softer 
and  cheaper  woods  which  were  employed 
by  carvers  in  the  last  century  by  oak,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  new  material  will  not  lend 
itself  to  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet-maker 
as  readily  as  the  old  one.  No  wood,  for 
example,  has  taken  the  place  of  mahogany, 
aijd  the  difficulty  of  getting  really  fine  ma- 
hogany increases  every  day.  The  increas- 
ed cost  of  material  is  trifling,  however, 
compared  with  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 
This  increase  is  of  two  kinds,  one  arising 
from  the  general  rise  in  wages  in  all  trades. 
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the  other  arising  from  the  separation 
which  has  grown  up  between  the  ordinary 
and  the  art  workman.  In  the  last  century 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  original  work 
done  by  ordinary  carpenters.  In  his  very 
interesting  catalogue  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  woodwork  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  Mr.  Pollen  says  that  the 
pupils  of  Gibbons  were  the  founders  of  an 
"  admirable  school  of  architectural  carvers 
to  whom  we  owe  the  ornamental  mould- 
ings so  common  in  the  old  London  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  They  worked  in 
soft  woods,  so  that  no  great  expenditure 
of  time  was  needed,  and  if  the  result  was 
a  failure  no  serious  loss  was  incurred.  Mr. 
Pollen  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
chimney-piece  front  carved  in  lime-wood, 
probably  by  the  father  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  which  is  now  in  the  furniture-court 
in  the  Museum.  '*  The  cornice  mouldings 
are  covered  with  delicate  surface  carving, 
and  the  lower  member  is  a  small  pierced 
battlement  in  the  manner  of  Chippendale, 
^sop's  fable  of  the  Stork  and  the  Fox  is 
the  subject  of  the  centre  panel ;  the  stork 
is  returning  the  trick  of  the  fox,  by  giving 
him  nothing  but  a  long-necked  vase,  out 
of  which  she  is  eating,  while  the  fox  is  re- 
duced to  licking  the  lip  of  the  jar  for  his 
share.  Little  panels  filled  with  such  sub- 
jects, or  with  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  simi- 
lar classical  compositions,  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  century  to  form  the  centres 
of  chimney-piece  ornament  in  London 
houses."  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
work  of  this  kind  done  now,  except  by 
artists  of  much  higher  mark  than  the  car- 
vers of  the  last  century,  many  of  whom 
were  probably  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
ordinary  carpenters.  The  gulf  between 
the  artist  and  the  workman  has  become 
too  wide  to  be  often  crossed,  and  in  the 
.rare  cases  when  it  is  crossed  the  carpenter 
in  becoming  an  artist  usually  ceases  to  be 
a  carpenter.  What  is  wanted  is  such  a 
diffusion  of  taste  as  shall  once  more  bring 
the  simpler  forms  of  artistic  workmanship 
within  the  reach  of  common  workmen. 

The  chief  cause  which  has  placed  it  be- 
yond their  reach  is  the  extension  of  ma- 
chinery. It  is  not  worth  the  while  of  a 
cabinet-maker  to  employ  workmen  to 
carve  the  slight  ornamentation  which  is 
all  that  is  commonly  given  to  a  chair  or  a 
table,  when  a  machine  will  give  him  more 
showy  results  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost. 
But  machine-made  ornament  is  destitute 


of  the  incommunicable  charm  which  be- 
longs to  handwork,  and  unfortunately  this 
is  the  one  charm  which  makes  ornament 
worth  having.  Ornament  is  only  beauti- 
ful in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  mind  of  the 
workman.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  there 
were  no  machinery  workmen  would  still 
be  employed  in  copying  the  same  design 
over  and  over  again,  and  that  if  machinery 
saves  them  this  labor  it  really  prevents 
them  from  becohiing  no  better  than  ma- 
chines themselves.  If  the  experiment  had 
never  been  tried,  this  plea  might  have 
been  accepted,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  tried,  and  we  know  with  what 
results.  The  workman,  released  from  the 
necessity  of  copying  the  designs  of  others, 
has  not  become  a  designer  on  his  own  ac- 
count :  he  has  simply  ceased  to  possess 
even  that  skill  of  hand  which  copying  de- 
manded. So  long  as  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  acquire  this,  he  had,  at  all  events, 
the  opportunity  of  developing  any  latent 
faculty  of  design  which  might  happen  to 
be  in  him.  The  power  of  copying  other 
men's  work  is  with  every  artist  the  neces-. 
sary  prelude  to  doing  original  work. 
Machinery  has  made  this  power  unattaina- 
ble by  the  great  majority  of  furniture- 
makers.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
training  which  a  so-called  "  carver  and 
gilder"  now  receives  with  the  training  of 
the  workman  who  went  by  the  same  name 
a  century  ago.  A  carver  and  gilder  now- 
a-days  is  probably  unable  to  carve  any- 
thing; but  the  absence  of  the  faculty  is 
no  inconvenience  to  him,  because  modern 
frames  are  not  carved  at  all;  they  are 
made  of  putty,  moulded  to  represent  car- 
ving. When  a  frame  is  ordered,  the  car- 
ver and  gilder's  business  is  simply  to 
choose,  or  ask  his  customer  to  choose,  be- 
tween the  various  patterns  with  which  the 
frame  merchant  has  supplied  him,  and  to 
see  that  as  many  feet  of  the  composition 
as  are  needed  are  strongly  fastened  to- 
gether and  covered  with  the  proper 
amount  of  gold-leaf.  Whatever  originality 
there  once  was  in  the  man's  work  has 
altogether  disappeared.  He  no  longer 
carves  a  frame  out  of  the  raw  material  be- 
fore him,  either  following  strictly  the  copy 
before  him  or  introducing  such  modifica- 
tions in  it  as  experience  or  fancy  may  sug- 
gest to  him.  He  merely  takes  the  mould- 
ed strips  which  are  furnished  to  him, 
mechanically  fastens  them  together,  and 
then  gilds  them.     It  needs  no  explanation 
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to  show  how  little  calculated  this  latter 
process  is  to  bring  out  any  artistic  capacity 
that  there  may  be  in  the  man.     If  he  were 
really  a  carver  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
he  might,  no  doubt,  remain  a  mere  copy- 
ist all  his  life,  but  if  there  were  any  faculty 
in  him  of  becoming  something  more  than 
a  mere   copyist,   it  could   hardly  fail  to 
^how  itself.     As  he  became  more  perfect 
in  his  work  he  would  see  more  clearly  the 
imperfections  of  his   pre/lecessors'  work, 
and  from  seeing  them  it  would  be  but  a 
short  step  to  supplying  them.     Where  the 
example  before  him  was  itself  a  copy,  he 
would  come  still  closer  to  the  original ; 
where  it  was  the  offspring  of  the  work- 
man's own  fancy,  he  would  make  the  re- 
production more  spirited  or  more  graceful. 
What  is  true  of  picture-frames  and  mirror- 
frames  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  all  furniture 
in  which  ornamentation   enters.     Every- 
where the  workman  has  been   displaced 
either  by  the  inanimate  or  the  animate 
machine,   and   as   the   first   condition  of 
making  modern  furniture  as  effective  as 
the  furniture  of  the  last  century  is  to  give  the 
workman  his  old  place,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  good  furniture  can  ever  be  cheap. 
The  third  merit  attributed  to  old  fur- 
niture, simplicity,  ought  to  be  more  within 
'  our  reach.     The  introduction  of  machin- 
ery has  been  exceedingly  injurious  in  this 
respect   also.     The   ornamental   parts   of 
furniture  have  been  made  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and,  being  ready  to  hand,  tl^ey  have 
naturally  been  applied  to  various  pieces  of 
furniture  without  much  regard  to  harmony 
or  appropriateness.     Place  a  Chippendale 
chair  by  the  side  of  an  ordinary  ornament- 
ed rnodem  chair  and  the  truth  of  this  will 
at  once  be  seen.     The  maker  of  the  one 
has  had  the  general  idea  of  the  chair  in  his 
head  from  the  first,  and  such  ornament  as 
is  introduced  has  grown  naturally  out  of 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  design. 
The  maker  of  the  other  has  simply  picked 
out  from  the  produce  of  the  turning-lathe 
the  ornaments  which  lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  his  purpose,  and  has  then  had 
them  fastened  together.     This  latter  pro- 
cess is  obviously  inconsistent  with  simpli- 
city, because  it  is  inconsistent   with   the 
appropriateness  of  part  to  part  and  of  the 
whole  to  its  purpose,  which  is  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  simplicity.     There  is  another  cha- 
racteristic of  modem  upholstery  which  is 
equally  injurious  to  this  cardinal  virtue  in 
furniture.     This  is  its  exaggerated  eclecti- 


cism. There  is  no  age  or  country  which  is 
not  laid  under  tribute,  by  some  of  our  art 
furnishers.    Pompeian  houses,  French  cas- 
tles, and  Italian  palaces  may  all  be  ran- 
sacked  to   supply  designs  for  a  London 
drawing  -  room.     The   upholsterer   never 
stops  to  consider  how  the  coloring  which 
looks  so  pleasantly  cool  under  the  sun  of 
Southern  Italy  will  suit  the  fog  and  smoke 
of  an  English  winter  ;'how  the  sideboard 
which  seemed  in  its  place  on  the  dais  of  a 
vast  hall  will  become  the  modest  limits  to 
which  London  builders  are  necessarily  re- 
stricted, or  how  the  huge  pier-glasses  which 
were  in  place  in  rooms  which  contained  but 
little  other  furniture  will  look  amidst  that 
crowd  of  objects,  serving  neither  for  use  nor 
pleasure,  with  which  people  who  have  more 
money  than  taste  are  so  fond  of  surround- 
ing themselves.     It  may  be  objected  that 
eclecticism    is   not   necessarily  incompat- 
ible with  simplicity,  inasmuch  as  each  indi- 
vidual  object  imitated  may  be  well  con- 
ceived for  its  own  purpose.  This  might  be 
true  if  the  style  from  which  the  upholsterer 
has  to  make  his  choice  were  suited  to  simi- 
lar social   conditions.     But,  as  was  said 
some   way   back,  furniture  in  the  middle 
ages   was  mostly  intended  for  very  large 
rooms,  and  the  same  thing  holds  good  of 
the  furniture  of  the  Renaissance.     Con- 
sequently, in  order  to^  adapt  a  Gothic  or  a 
Cinque-cento   design  to   the  use   of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  becomes  necessary 
to   reduce   it  in  size,  and  when  this  has 
been  done  many  of  the  parts  may  appear 
quite   out   of  keeping  with  the  scale  on 
which  they  now  have  to  be  made.     A  so- 
called   Gothic   table,  measuring   perhaps 
eighteen   inches  across,  will  have  its  legs 
composed  of  base,  shaft,  and  richly  carved 
capital.     The   mouse   which  runs   under 
them  may  possibly  be  as  much  impressed 
by  them  as  we  are  by  the  mighty  columns 
which  support  a  cathedral  roof,  but  a  man 
cannot  hope  to[put  himself  into  this  frame  of 
mind  unless  he  first  goes  down  on  all  fours. 
A   real   mediaeval   coffee-table   would  be 
such  a  table  as  the  men  and  women  who 
Uved  in  the  middle  ages  would  have  made 
to   hold   a  cup  of  coffee,  supposing  that 
they  had  had  coffee  to  drink,  or  cups  to 
drink  it  out  of.     But  all  that  we  know  of 
the  immense  fertility  and  adaptiveness  of 
Gothic  invention  makes  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  such  a  table  would 
have  borne  any  resemblance  to  a  miniature 
section  of  a  cathedral  nave. 
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It  appears,  then,  first,  that  old  fiimiture 
is  at  present  superior  to  modern  furniture ; 
next,  that  the  qualities  which  make  it  so 
are  not  likely  to  be  soon  reproduced  in 
modem  furniture ;  and,  thirdly,  that  as  the 
quantity  of  old  furniture  is  necessarily 
limited,  the  future  of  the  art  of  furnishing 
mainly  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  taste  of  upholsterers  and  of  their  cus- 
tomers admits  of  improvement.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  the  judicious  furnisher 
will,  as  has  been  said,  resort  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  shops  of 
dealers  in  old  furniture.  By  so  doing  he 
will  exercise  a  better  influence  on  uphol- 
sterers than  by  buying  the  new  furniture 
which  they  offer  him.  So  soon  as  the 
trade  discover  that  the  present  passion  for 
old  furniture  is  not  a  mere  caprice,  that  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  taste  for  collect- 
ing antiquities,  and  has  its  root  in  a 
genuine  preference  for  certain  types  of 
furniture  which  w^re  made  a  century  ago 
and  are  not  made  now,  they  will  begin  to 
consider  whether  they  cannot  supply  these 
types  as  well  as  their  predecessors.  It 
has  been  seen  that  there  are  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  succeeding 
in  such  an  attempt,  but  some  of  them,  at 
all  events,  are  not  insurmountable,  and  if 
they  are  got  over  it  will  probably  be  .by 
the  agency  of  trade  enterprise. 

There  are  two  principal  exceptions  to 
this  rule  of  preferring  old  furniture  to  new. 
Furniture  is  meant  for  use  and  comfort  in 
the  first  instance,  and  there  are  some 
modern  needs  which  no  furniture  made  in 
the  last  century  will  supply.  Washing- 
apparatus  is  one  of  these.  The  Uttle 
enclosed  washstands  which  our  grand- 
fathers used  are  much  better  suited  for 
jugs  and  basins  of  the  dimensions  still 
met  with  abroad  than  for  the  larger  vessels 
which  satisfy  contemporary  English  no- 
tions in  the  matter  of  soap  and  water. 
Stuffed  furniture  is  another  case  in  point. 
A  really  comfortable  easy-chair  is  a  thing 
of  recent  invention,  and  to  forego  the  use 
of  it  because  our  forefathers  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  it  would  show  an 
entire  want  of  comprehension  of  the 
reasons  which  ought  as  a  rule  to  lead  to 
the  purchase  of  old  rather  than  of  modem 
fumiture.  The  other  exception  is  when 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  car- 
penter who  can  copy  old  fumiture  and 
adapt  his  designs  to  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  his  customers.     Before  mo- 


dem workmen  can  improve  upon  old  fur- 
niture they  must  be  able  to  reproduce  it, 
so  that  every  copy  which  is  honestly  pro- 
duced is  a  step  toward^  the  formation  of 
a  really  good  school  of  artistic  cabinet- 
makers. I  say  every  copy  which  is 
honestly  produced,  because  there  is  an 
immense  quantity  of  dishonest  imitation 
in  the  old  furniture  trade.  There  is  more 
than  one  fashionable  dealer  in  old  fumi- 
ture in  the  west  of  London  who  habitu- 
ally sells  as  old  furniture  a  great  part  of 
which  is  new.  The  ♦framework  usually 
is  what  it  pmfesses  to  be,  because  as  yet 
it  pays  better  to  buy  old  sideboards  or 
secretaries  made  originally  in  plain  wood, 
and  add  the  inlaying  or  the  carving  of 
which  they  were  not  thought  worthy,  than 
to  make  the  whole  thing  new  from  the 
foundation.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
"  enriching "  process — to  use  the  trade 
term — are  quite  equal  to  old  work.  At 
present  they  are  degraded  by  the  dis- 
honest use  to  which  the  dealer  puts  them, 
and  any  one  who  encourages  the  produc- 
tion of  really  good  marquetry  or  carved 
fumiture  is  helping  the  workman  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  a  system  which  denies 
him  his  proper  credit  in  order  to  enable 
the  dealer  to  meet  the  demand  for  old 
fumiture  without  the  trouble  of  hunting 
or  the  delay  of  waiting  for  it. 

At  this  point  it  will  probably  be  objected 
that  I  have  said  nothing  to  guide  a  pur- 
chaser through  the  labyrinth  of  a  curiosity- 
shop.  The  buyer  of  modem  fumiture  is 
in  no  difficulties  on  this  head.  He  puts 
himself  into  an  upholsterer's  hands,  and 
thenceforward  has  only  to  decide  between 
suggestions  which  chiefly  differ  in  the 
length  of  purse  required  to  carry  them 
out.  But  amateur  furnishing  is  assumed 
to  be  the  work  of  individual  preference ; 
and  if  those  who  undertake  it  have  no 
knowledge  to  guide  them  their  rooms  may 
easily  become  an  incongruous  medley  in 
which  age  will  be  expected  to  cover  every 
conceivable  sin  against  taste.  Unfortu- 
nately no  formula  can  be  devised  that  will 
at  once  ensure  a  buyer  of  old  furniture 
against  making  mistakes.  He  must  learn 
how  to  spend  his  money  wisely,  and — as 
in  most  other  studies — the  lessons  that  do 
him  most  benefit  will  be  those  gained 
firom  his  own  blunders.  Only  a  few  very 
general  hints  can  here  be  given  by  way  of 
starting  him  on  the  right  path.  And  first, 
is  he  to  buy  any  description  of  old  fumi- 
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ture  that  pleases  his  fancy,  or  ought 
he  to  choose  a  particular  style  and  stick 
to  it  ?  There  is  a  tendency  occasionally 
visible  to  make  modern  rooms  a  needlessly 
precise  reproduction  not  merely  of  a  par- 
ticular century,  but  of  a  particular  decade 
in  a  century.  The  owner  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  making  his  friends  believe  that 
everything  they  see  was  made  for  an 
ancestor  in  the  year  1710  or  in  the  year 
1770.  The  development  of  styles  in  fur- 
niture was  not  so  rapid  as  this  effort  would 
imply.  There  is  n8  necessary  incongruity 
between  chairs  macje  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  and  tables  made  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Each  period  did  some 
things  better  than  others,  and  neither  was 
infallibly  preserved  against  faults  of  taste. 
If  a  room  is  furnished  entirely  in  the  first- 
named  style,  it  may  look  heavy ;  if  it  is 
furnished  entirely  in  the  former  style,  it 
may  look  too  slight  and  fanciful.  Much  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  as  regards  different 
countries.  If  the  furniture  is  exclusively 
of  English  origin,  the  coloring  may  be  too 
sombre;  if  it  is  exclusively  French  or 
Dutch  it  may  want  repose.  Still  there 
are  certain  broad  divisions  of  styles  be- 
tween which  a  choice  must  be  made. 
No  room  would  look  satisfactory  if  me- 
diaeval, renaissance,  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture  were  mingled  in  equal  pro- 
portions. Occasionally,  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture belonging  to  one  of  these  periods 
may  successfully  be  introduced  into  a 
room  furnished,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
style  of  another  period,  but  the  experi- 
ment always  involves  some  risk.  To 
which  of  these  three  periods  the  furniture 
of  a  house  should,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
long, is  not  a  matter  that  admits  of  ques- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  abstract 
merits  of  eighteenth-century  art,  it  has 
one  quality  which  gives  it  an  overwhelm- 
ing claim  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a 
furniture  revival.  The  eighteenth  century 
was  the  first  really  domestic  century —  the 
first  period  in  which  life,  especially  life  in 
towns,  was  subjected  to  the  conditions 
with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever there  was  of  artistic  feeling  in  this 
century  should  largely  express  itself  in 
furniture.  If  we  only  knew  the  age  by  the 
graceful  women  and  the  quaint  charming 
children  who  survive  in  Reynolds's  pic- 
tures, we  might  infer  that  the  appoint- 
nls  of  their  houses  had  been  as  dainty 


and  refined  as  their  own  faces  and  dresses. 
If  other  periods  had  had  the  same  wants 
to  meet,  they  might  have  met  them  equally 
well.  As  regards  the  middle  ages,  Gothic 
art  was  probably  capable  of  suiting  itself 
to  every  possible  variety  of  circumstance 
and  of  furnishing  a  room  twelve  feet 
square  as  appropriately  as  the  dining-hall 
of  a  feudal  castle  or  the  presence-chamber 
of  a  royal  palace.  But  Gothic  art  was 
never  given  the  room  twelve  feet  square 
to  try  its  hand  on,  and  the  contemporary 
artists  who  have  made  the  attempt  have 
only  succeeded  in  proving  that  they  are 
most  successful  when  they  copy  the  actual 
work  of  their  predecessors.  If  ever-  do- 
mestic Gothic  becomes  a  living  and  pro- 
gressive style,  it  may  win  as  conspicuous 
triumphs'  in  the  region  of  furniture  as  in 
the  region  of  architecture.  But  at  pre- 
sent it  is  wiser  to  go  no  further  back  than 
an  age  in  which  the  artistic  succession  had 
not  come  actually  to  an  end,  and  there 
were  still  men  who  took  a  genuine  plea- 
sure in  the  objects  they  produced,  even 
though  those  objects  were  of  no  more 
dignity  than  a  table  or  a  sideboard. 

It  is  open  to  us  to  improve  upon  eigh- 
teenth-century furniture,  whether  that  im- 
provement take  the  shape  of  a  return  to 
a  yet  earlier  period  or  of  a  wholly  new 
development.  But  let  us  first  learn  to 
rival  the  eighteenth  century,  to  make  fur- 
niture as  good  as  was  made  then,  with  as 
little  pretension,  with  as  little  exaggera- 
tion, with  the  same  directness  of  aim,  with 
as  constant  a  sense  that  the  subordination 
of  beauty  to  use  does  not  forbid  the  work- 
man to  give  beauty  a  place  in  his  design. 
Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  that  the  choice 
of  the  eighteenth  century  will  unduly 
limit  the  freedom  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  furnishing  of  their  houses  a 
reflection  of  their  own  taste  and  not  a 
mere  antiquarian  exercise.  The  reigns  of 
Anne  and  the  three  first  Georges  in  Eng- 
land, of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  in 
France,  and  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  Holland,  give  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  individual  preference.  The 
carved  mahogany  of  Chippendale,  the 
combination  of  mahogany  and  satin-wood 
which  succeeded  to  it,  the  inlaid  arabesque 
which  was  especially  affected  in  England, 
the  rich  coloring  and  floral  patterns  of  the 
best  school  of  Dutch  marquetry,  the  sub- 
dued tints  and  graceful  designs  which  are 
associated  with  French  marquetry,  may 
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be    combined    in  endless    diversities    of  properly,  his  mistakes  need  not  be  nume- 

arrangement.  I  cannot  warrant  the  reader  rous,  while  the  pleasure  of  detecting  them 

against  making  mistakes,  but  I  can  assure  for  himself  will  be  almost  worth  the  money 

him  that,  if  he  uses  his  eyes  and  his  brain  that  they  have  co^X.—Cortihill  Magazine. 
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THE  MARRIAGE   OF   MOIRA  FERGUS. 
BY  WILLIAM     BLACK,    AUTHOR    OF     "THE   PRINCESS   OF  THULE,"   ETC. 


Chapter  VI. 

HABET ! 

About  one  o'clock  of  the  day  on  which 
Moira  Fergus  was  married,  her  father  re- 
turned home  from  the  curing-house  for 
his  dinner.  He  was  surprised  to  find  no 
one  inside  the  small  cottage.  There  were 
the  usual  preparations,  certainly — a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  jug  of  milk  on  the  side- 
table,  and  the  big  black  pot  hung  high 
over  the  smouldering  peats.  He  was 
angry  that  she  should  not  be  there ;  but 
he  had  no  thought  of  what  had  occurred. 

In  a  sullen  mood  he  proteeded  to  get 
for  himself  his  dinner.  He  lowered  the 
black  pot  and  raked  up  the  peats ;  then, 
when  the  steam  began  to  rise,  he  helped 
himself,  and  sate  down  to  the  small  table. 
Moira  should  pay  for  this. 

But  by-and-by,  as  the  time  passed,  and 
there  was  no  Moira,  he  began  to  be  sus- 
picious ;  and  he  had  not  well  finished  his 
dinner  when  he  started  off,  with  a  dark 
look  on  his  face,  for  the  cottage  in  which 
Angus  M*Eachran  lived.  There  was  an 
old  woman  there  who  acted  in  some  mea- 
sure the  part  of  cook  and  housekeeper  for 
Angus — a  bent,  shrivelled  old  woman, 
more  sulky  even  than  John  Fergus  him- 
self. 

"  Is  Angus  M*Eachran  in  the  house  ?" 
said  he,  in  the  Gaelic. 

"  And  it  is  a  foolish  man  you  are  to 
ask  such  a  question !"  the  old  woman 
said.  "As  if  a  young  man  will  be  in 
the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
all  the  young  men  will  be  at  the  fishing." 

With  a  petulant  oath,  Fergus  went  past 
her  and  walked  into  the  cottage.  There 
was  no  one  inside. 

Then,  with  his  suspicions  growing  mo- 
mentarily stronger,  he  walked  away  from 
Ardtilleach,  until,  at  one  point  of  the 
coast,  he  reached  the  school  which  did 
service  for  the  whole  of  the  island.  He 
went  inside  and  spoke  to  the  schoolmaster, 
Alister  Lewis ;  and  Moira's  younger  sisters 


were  called  aside  and  questioned.     They 
knew  nothing  of  her. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Ardtilleach,  and 
by  this  time  there  was  a  great  commotion 
in  the  village,  for  it  was  known  that  Moira 
Fergus  could  not  be  found,  and  that  her 
father  was  seeking  everywhere  for  her. 
The  old  women  came  out  of  the  hovels, 
and  the  old  men  came  in  from  th^  potato- 
fields,  and  the  small  children  listened,  won- 
dering, but  understanding  nothing. 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  ferry  angry  man  he  is, 
and  the  young  lass  will  hef  many  a  hard 
word  from  him  ;  and  if  she  will  go  away, 
what  iss  the  reason  of  it  that  she  should 
not  go  away  ?"  said  one. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  one  old  man,  coming  up 
with  an  armful  of  smoke-saturated  roofing, 
which  he  was  about  to  carry  to  one  of 
the  small  fields,  "  and  iss  it  known  that 
Angus  M*Eachran  will  not  go  out  with 
the  poat  this  morning,  and  young  Tonald 
Neil  he  will  go  out  with  the  poat,  and 
that  wass  what  I  will  see  myself  when  I 
wass  coming  from  Harrabost." 

This  was  news  indeed,  and  it  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  thousand  conjectures. 
Moira  Fergus  and  Angus  M*Eachran  had 
gone  away  from  Darroch,  and  caught 
up  one  of  the  schooners  making  for  the 
Lewis.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Storn- 
oway ;  and  from  Stornoway  they  would  go 
to  Glasgow  or  America ;  and  John  Fer- 
gus would  see  his  daughter  Moira  no 
more. 

When  John  Fergus  made  his  appear- 
ance, these  gossipers  were  silent,  for  there 
was  anger  on  his  face,  and  they  feared  him. 

"  You  hef  not  seen  Moira  ?"  said  he. 

"  No,"  answered  one  and  all. 

"  Hef  you  seen  Angus  M*Eachran 
then  ?" 

"This  iss  what  I  will  tell  you,  John 
Fergus,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  laid 
down  his  bundle  of  black  straw.  "It 
wass  Tonald  Neil  he  will  be  for  going  out 
this  morning  in  the  poat,  and  Angus 
M^Eachran   he  wass  not    in    the  poat. 
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and  it  iss  many  a  one  will  say  now  that  if 
Angus  M*Eachran  and  Moira  hef  gone 
away  to  Styomoway *' 

"  They  hef  not  gone  to  Styomoway  !" 
exclaimed  Fergus.  "  It  iss  a  fool  that 
you  are,  Peter  Taggart,  to  speak  of  Sty- 
omoway !" 

But  at  this  moment  the  group  of  idlers 
was  moved  by  a  new  surprise ;  for  who 
should  appear  at  the  further  end  of  the 
village  than  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, the  king  of  the  far  island  of  Borva, 
and  she  was  coming  along  on  horseback, 
with  her  husband,  a  tall  young  English- 
man, by  her  side.  What  could  this  won- 
derful portent  mean  ?  Were  they  on  their 
way  to  visit  Alister  Lewis,  the  school- 
master, who  was  a  clever  man  and  a  tra- 
velled man,  and  had  been  tb  Stomoway, 
and  Glasgow,  and  other  distant  places  ? 

They  saw  her,  while  as  yet  she  was 
some  distance  off,  dismount  from  the 
horse,  and  then  her  husband  led  the  ani- 
mal until  he  found  a  post  to  which  he 
tied  the  bridle.  Then  these  two  came 
along  together,  and  the  village  people 
thought  she  resembled  a  queen,  and  .had 
the  dress  of  a  queen,  and  the  air  of  a 
queen. 

"  And  where  is  the  house  of  John  Fer- 
gus ?"  said  she,  when  she  came  up,  to  an 
old  woman. 

The  old  woman  was  rather  taken  aback 
by  this  great  honor,  and  she  hurriedly 
dropped  a  curtsey,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Ay,  iss  it  John  Fergus  ?  And  here  is 
John  Fergus  himself!" 

Moira 's  father  was  standing  apart,  with 
sullen  brows.  He  had  a  dim  suspicion 
that  this  unexpected  visit  had  something 
to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  his 
daughter. 

"  Mr.  Fergus,"  said  Sheila,  going  for- 
ward to  him,  and  speaking  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be 
a  kind  man  and  a  reasonable  man  this 
day.  And  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  I  hef 
to  tell  you.  It  was  last  week  that  Mr. 
MacDonald,  the  minister,  came  to  Borva, 
and  he  was  saying  that  Angus  M*Eachran 
and  your  daughter  Moira,  they  would  like 
to  be  married,  and  that  you  were  against 
it " 

"  Iss  it  against  it  you  will  say  ?"  he 
broke  in,  fiercely.  "I  would  like  to 
see " 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Fergus," 
said  the  young  lady  gently.     "  Well,  An- 


gus and  Moira  did  not  see  any  use  in 
waiting,  for  tHey  knew  you  would  never 
consent,  and  I  believe  they  had  deter- 
mined to  run  away  from  Darroch  and  go 
to  Glasgow " 

"  And  hef  they  gone  to  Glasgow  ?"  de- 
manded Fergus,  in  a  voice  that  was 
heard  even  by  the  neighbors,  who  had  re- 
mained at  a  respectful  distance. 

"No,  they  hef  not.  The  minister 
thought^  and  I  thought,  that  would  be  a 
very  bad  thing.  I  said  you  were  a  rea- 
sonable man,  Mr.  Fergus,  and  I  would  go 
to  you  to  speak  with  you,  and  you  would 
listen  to  it,  and  you  would  understand 
that  a  young  girl  does  no  wrong  in  think- 
ing of  getting  married " 

"  Where  iss  Moira  ?"  said  he,  suddenly. 
"  You — you  hef  taken  her  away — ay,  that 
iss  it — it  iss  a  ferry  grand  laty  you  are, 
but  if  you  hef  taken  away  Moira  Fer- 
gus  " 

"  Mr.  Fergus,"  said  Sheila's  husband, 
stepping  forward,  "  I*d  strongly  advise 
you  to  be  a  little  more  civil." 

"  And  you !"  said  he,  turning  fiercely 
on  this  new  assailant,  "  what  iss  it  to  you 
that  I  will  hef  command  ofcr  my  own 
house  ?  And  what  iss  it  to  you  to  come 
and  touch  such  things?  And  I  say  to 
you,  where  iss  Moira  ?" 

Mr.  Lavender  would  have  replied,  and, 
doubtless,  with  injudicious  vehemence, 
but  Sheila  interposed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  where  she  is,  Mr.  Fer- 
gus," she  said  quietly.  "  Now  you  will 
be  a  reasonable  man,  and  you  will  see 
how  it  is  better  to  make  the  best  of  what 
is  done ;  and  Moira  is  a  good  lass,  and — 
and — she  is  coming  now  to  Ardtilleach, 
and  Angus  too,  and  it  was  over  at  Mr. 
MacDonald's    manse   to-day   they    were 

and  you  will  be  a  reasonable   man, 

Mr.  Fergus- 


"  At  the  manse !"  he  cried,  seeing  the 
whole  thing.     "  And  they  were  married  ?" 

'*  Well,  yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Fergus '* 

At  this  confirmation  of  his  suspicions 
his  rage  became  quite  uncontrollable,  and 
he  suddenly  broke  upon  Sheila  with  a 
flood  of  vituperation  in  Gaelic.  Her  hus- 
band could  not  understand  a  word,  but 
he  saw  the  girl  retreat  a  step,  with  her 
face  pale. 

He  sprang  forward. 

"  Speak  English,  you  hound,  or  Til  kick 
you  down  to  the  shore  and  back  again  !" 
he  cried. 
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"  Iss  it  English !"  Fergus  shouted  in  his 
rage.  "  Iss  it  English  !  Ay,  it  iss  the 
English  thiefs  coming  about  the  islands 
to  steal  when  the  door  is  left  open !  And 
it  iss  you,  Sheila  Mackenzie,  it  iss  you 
that  will  answer  for  this " 

In  his  ungovernable  passion  he  had 
raised  his  clenched  fist  in  the  air,  and  in- 
advertently he  advanced  a  step.  Proba- 
bly he  had  not  the  least  intention  in  the 
world  of  striking  Sheila,  but  the  threaten- 
ing gesture  was  quite  enough  for  her  hus- 
band ;  so  that,  quick  as  lightning,  he  dealt 
John  Fergus  a  blow  right  on  the  fore- 
head which  sent  him  staggering  backward 
until  he  tripped  and  fell  heavily.  There 
was  a  scream  from  the  old  women,  who 
came  running  forward  to  the  prostrate 
man.  Mr.  Lavender  turned  to  his  wife, 
his  face  a  trifle  pale. 

"  Are  your  nerves  fluttered.  Sheila  ?"  he 
said.  "  Come  over  to  this  bench  here, 
and  sit  dpwn.  Will  you  have  a  drop  of 
whiskey  ?" 

•  Sheila  was  indeed  trembling;  she  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  led  to  the  wooden 
bench,  and  there  she  sate  down. 

"  Have  you  hurt  him  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he.  '*  I  have  hurt 
him,  and  my  own  knuckles  as  well.  But 
he'll  come  to,  all  right.  Don't  you  mind 
him." 

Mr.  Lavender  walked  back  to  the 
group  of  people.  John  Fergus  was  sitting 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  looking  con- 
siderably dazed. 

"  Here,  some  of  you  folks,  get  rae  a 
drop  of  whiskey,  and  a  clean  glass,  and 
some  water." 

The  request  was  attended  to  at  once. 

"Well,  John  Fergus,"  said  Mr.  La- 
vender, "  you'll  keep  a  more  civil  tongue 
in.  your  head  next  time  I  pay  you  a  visit." 

He  went  back  to  his  wife  and  prevailed 
on  her  to  take  a  little  whiskey  and  water 
to  steady  her  nerves. 

"  Ic  is  a  bad  thing  you  hef  done,"  she 
said,  sadly.  "He  will  never  forgive  them 
now." 

"  He  never  would  have  forgiven  them," 
replied  the  husband.  "  I  saw  that  at 
once.  Your  appeals  were  only  making 
him  more  frantic.  Besides,  do  you  think 
I  would  allow,  in  any  case,  a  cantanker- 
ous old  fool  like  that  to  swear  at  you  in 
his  beast  of  a  language  ?" 

"And  what  shall  we  do  now  ?" 


"  Why,  go  back  again — that's  all.  We 
shall  meet  the  younger  folks  on^the  road." 

"  We  cannot  go  away  till  you  see  how 
John  Fergus  is." 

"  Oh,  John  Fergus  is  right  enough — see, 
there  he  goes,  slinking  ofl"  to  one  of  the 
cottages,  probably  his  own.  A  little  rest 
will  do  him  good,  and  let  his  temper 
cool.  Now,  Sheila,  pull  yourself  togeth- 
er ;  you've  got  to  entertain  a  distinguish- 
ed guest  on  board  the  yacht  this  evening, 
and  we  must  not  lose  time." 

Sheila  rose  and  took  her  husband's  arm. 
As  they  walked  along  to  the  post  where 
the  horse  was  tied,  the  villagers  came  up 
to  them,  and  more  than  one  said, — . 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,  it  wass  ferry  well  done, 
and  a  ferry  goot  thing  whateffer,  that  you 
will  teach  John  Fergus  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue,  and  he  is  a  ferry  coorse  man, 
and  no  one  will  dare  to  say  anything  to 
him.  Ay,  and  to  think  that  he  would 
speak  like  that  to  Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie 
— it  wass  well  done,  ay,  and  ferry  well 
done." 

**  But  he  is  not  hurt  ?"  Sheila  said. 

"  Well,  he  iss  hurt,  ay,  and  he  iss  not 
hurt  j  but  he  will  be  going  to  lie  down, 
and  when  he  gets  up  again,  then  there 
will  be  nothing;  but  he  iss  ferry  wake  on 
the  legs,  and  there  iss  no  more  anger  in 
his  speech — no,  there  will  be  no  more 
anger  now  for  the  rest  of  this  day  what- 
effer." 

So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender  went  away 
from  Ardtilleach,  the  latter  rather  down- 
hearted over  the  failure  of  her  enterprise, 
the  former  endeavoring  to  convince  her 
that  that  might  have  beeen  expected,  and 
that  no  great  harm  had  been  done.  In- 
deed, when  in  crossing  the  lonely  moor- 
land road,  they  saw  Angus  M'Eachran 
and  Moira  Fergus  at  a  great  distance, 
coming  toward  them.  Sheila  "  lifted  up 
her  voice  and  wept,"  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  her  husband  tried  to  comfort  her. 
She  dismounted 'from  the  saddle,  and  sate 
down  on  a  block  of  silver  grey  granite 
by  the  roadside,  to  await  Moira's  coming ; 
and,  when  the  young  Highland  girl  came 
up,  she  could  scarcely  speak  to  her. 
Moira  was  infinitely  perturbed  to  see  this 
great  lady  grieved  because  of  her,  and, 
when  she  heard  all  that  had  happened, 
she  said,  sadly, — 

"  But  that  iss  what  I  hef  expected,  and 
there  wass  no  other  thing  that  I  hef  ex- 
pected.    If   there  wass   any   chance    of 
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getting  a  smooth  word  from  my  father,  do 
you  think,  Mrs.  Laffenter,  that  Angus 
M*Eachran  and  me  we  would  be  for  go- 
ing away  to  Glassgow  ?" 

"It  is  a  bad  home-coming  after  the 
wedding  that  you  will  hef,"  said  her 
friend. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  but  we  hef  looked  for 
that ;  and  it  iss  a  great  thing  you  hef  done 
for  us,  Mrs.  Laffenter,  in  coming  all  the 
way  from  Borva  to  the  wedding ;  but  we 
will  not  forget  that ;  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  island  for  many  a  day.  And 
now  you  will  be  for  going  on  to  the 
manse,  Mrs.  Laffenter." 

"  Moira,"  said  her  friend,  "  we  are  go- 
ing away  to  London  in  a  day  or  two  now, 
and  I  would  like  to  hef  a  word  from  you, 
and  you  or  Angus  will  send  me  a  letter, 
to  tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  Darroch." 

"Indeed,  yes,"  said  Angus,  *=and  they 
will  know  you  ferry  well  in  London  if  we 
send  the  letter,  or  iss  there  more  ass  one 
of  the  same  name  in  London  ?" 

"  You  must  have  the. address,"  said  Mr. 
Lavender,  getting  out  a  card. 

He  looked  at  the  card  as  if  it  were 
some  strange  talisman ;  then  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket;  there  was  a  little  hand-shak- 
ing, and,the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  on 
their  way. 

"  Moira !"  Mrs.  Lavender  called  out, 
suddenly. 

The  girl  turned  and  came  back;  she 
was  met  half  way  by  her  friend,  who  had 
a  great  sympathy  and  sadness  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  ferry  sorry  for  you  I  am  this 
day,"  said  Sheila,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and 
there  is  not  anything  I  would  not  do  to 
hef  got  for  yoju  a  better  home-coming. 
And  you  will  speak  to  your  father,  Moira 
— not  now,  when  he  -is  in  his  anger — but 
afterwards,  and  perhaps  he  will  see  that 
what  is  done  is  done,  and  he  will  be 
friends  with  you." 

"  I  will  try  that,  Mrs.  Laffenter,"  said  the 
girl. 

**  And  you  will  send  me  a  letter  to  Lon- 
don ?" 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  will  send  you  the  letter  to 
London,  ancl  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for  me 
the  day  that  1  will  send  you  a  letter ;  and 
you  will  not  say  a  word  of  it  to  any  one, 
Mrs.  Laffenter,  if  there  iss  not  the  ferry 
goot  English  in  the  letter,  for  it  iss  Angus 
he  can  write  the  goot  English  petter  ass  me." 

"  Your  English  will  be  good  enough, 
Moira,"  said  her  friend.     "  Good-bye." 


So  again  they  parted ;  and  that  was  the 
last  these  two  saw  of  each  other  for  many 
long  days  and  months. 

Chapter  VIL 
the  first  cloud. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when 
Angus  M*Eachran  and  his  young  wife 
reached  Ardtilleach  ;  and  by  that  time  one 
or  two  of  the  boats  had  come  in  from  the 
ling  fishing ;  so  that  there  were  a  good 
many  people  about.  And  there  was  a 
great  commotion  in  the  place  over  the 
news  of  what  had  happened — a  commotion 
such  as  had  not  shaken  Ardtilleach  since 
the  foundering  of  the  French  schooner  on 
Harrabost  Head.  Moreover,  two  or  three 
of  the  young  fellows  took  solemn  oath  in 
the  Gaelic  that  they  would  not  allow 
Angus  M*Eachran's  wedding  to  pass  over 
without  a  dance  and  a  dram,  whatever 
was  thought  of  it  by  John  Fergus,  who 
remained  sullen,  sour,  and  ashamed  in  his 
own  home. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hand-shaking 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arrived; 
and  many  were  the  good  wishes  expressed 
by  the  old  women  about  the  future  of 
Moira.  The  young  girl  was  grateful ;  but 
her  eyes  kept  wandering  about  the  place, 
apparently  seeking  for  her  father. 

There  was  no  time  to  organize  a  great 
entertainment,  as  was  done  when  Alister 
Lewis,  the  schoolmaster,  married  Ailasa 
MacDonald,  a  young  lass  from  Killeena; 
but  one  of  the  curers — the  very  curer, 
indeed,  who  was  John  Fergus's  master — 
came  forward  in  a  handsome  manner,  and 
said  that  if  two  or  three  of  the  young  fel- 
lows would  begin  and  roll  some  barrels 
aside,  he  would  tender  the  use  of  his  cur- 
ing-house, so  that  some  frugal  supper  and 
a  dance  might  be  possible.  This  was 
done  in  due  time,  and  Angus's  compa- 
nions set  to  work  to  hold  some  little  feast 
in  his  honor.  One  went  away,  declaring 
that  he  would  himself,  as  sure  as  he  was  a 
living  man,  bring  six  gallons  of  whiskey  to 
the  curing-house.  Another,  a  famous  mu- 
sician, went  off  for  his  fiddle.  Another 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  shame,  and 
a  very  great  shame,  if  Alister  Lewis  were 
not  told  of  the  approaching  celebration, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  the  school- 
house.  Then  the  boys  about  obtained 
permission  from  old  Donald  Neil  to  gather 
the  potato-shaws  out  of  his  field,  and  these 
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they  brought  to  the  point  of  the  shore 
outside  the  curing-house,  so  that,  when 
night  came,  a  mighty  bonfire  and  beacon 
should  tell  even  the  ships  out  at  sea  that 
great  doings  were  going  on  on  land. 

Angus  M*Eachran  was  very  proud  of 
all  this,  and  very  glad  to  be  among  his 
own  people  again.  The  ceremony  over 
there  at  the  Free  Church  Manse  had 
rather  frightened  him;  now  he  felt  at 
home ;  and,  having  drunk  a  glass  or  two, 
he  was  as  anxious  for  a  dance  as  any  one. 
But  with  Moira  the  case  was  very  different. 
Of  all  the  crowd,  she  was  the  only  one 
who  was  anxious,  sad,  and  preoccupied. 
She  had  none  of  the  quick  laughter  of  a 
bride. 

"  Ay,  and  what  iss  the  matter  with  you, 
Moira  ?"  said  her  husband. 

"  There  iss  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
Angus,"  she  replied ;  but  the  wistful  and 
anxious  look  did  not  depart  from  her  face. 

Well,  there  was  not  much  of  a  supper 
that  night,  and,  indeed,  many  did  not  go 
into  the  curing-house  at  all,  but  remained 
outside,  where  dancing  had  already  begun 
on  a  rocky  plateau,  covered  with  short 
sea-grass.  It  was  a  lovely  night — the 
wonderful  glow  of  the  northern  twilight 
shining  over  the  dark  heavens,  and  the 
stars  gradually  becoming  more  distinct  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea.  There  was 
a  fresher  air  out  here  on  the  rocks  than  in 
the  heated  curing-house,  and  the  whiskey 
was  as  good  outside  as  in. 

Then  a  great  shout  arose,  for  the  boys 
had  put  a  light  to  the  bonfire,  and  present- 
ly the  long,  lithe  tongues  of  fire  began  to 
leap  up,  while  the  young  men  took  to  per- 
forming feats  of  jumping  through  the 
flames.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
the  curer,  who  had  had  a  glass,  became 
reckless,  and  ordered  the  boys  to  bring  a 
heap  of  driftwood  from  the  curing-house. 
Then,  indeed,  there  was  a  bonfire — ^such  a 
bonfire  as  the  shores  of  Darroch  and  Kil- 
leena  had  never  seen  before.  There  was  a 
great  noise  and  confusion,  of  course,  friend 
calling  to  friend,  and  the  old  women  trying 
to  prevent  the  boys  from  springing  through 
the  flames. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  noise  Moira 
.  slipped  away  from  the  side  of  her  husband. 
She  had  been  inside  the  curing-house,  and 
there  her  health  and  the  health  of  her  hus- 
band had  been  loyally  drunk,  and  she  had 
gone  round  the  whole  company,  shak- 
ing hands    with    each,  while  she    said 


"Shlainte!"  and  put  her  lips  to  the 
whiskey.  The  cry  of  "  The  fire !"  of 
course  called  everyone  out,  arfd  in  the 
crowd  she  was  separated  from  her  hus- 
band.    She  seized  this  opportunity. 

The  great  red  glare  was  shining  athwart 
the  hollows  in  the  rocks,  and  even  lighting 
up  palely  the  fronts  of  the  cottages  of 
Ardtilleach,  so  that  she  had  not  much  fear 
for  her  footing  as  she  passed  over  to  the 
road.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one  left  in 
Ardtilleach.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard — nothing  but  the  distant  voices  of 
the  people  calling  to  each  other  round  the 
bonfire.  All  the  fishermen,  and  the  young 
women,  and  the  old  folks,  and  the  children 
had  gone  out  to  the  point. 

Moira  went  rapidly  along  the  cottages 
till  she  came  to  her  father's,  her  heart  beat- 
ing hurriedly.  When  she  reached  the 
door  a  cry  of  fright  had  nearly  escaped 
her,  for  there  was  her  father — ^liis  face 
partly  lit  up  by  the  reflection  of  the  red 
light — sternly  regarding  her.  He  did  not 
move  to  let  her  pass  into  the  house.  He 
did  not  say  a  word  to  her ;  he  only  looked 
at  her  as  if  she  were  a  dog,  a  boat,  a  piece 
of  stone.  Rather  than  this  terrible  recep- 
tion, she  would  have  had  him  break  out 
into  a  fury  of  rage. 

She  was  not  prepared  for  it ;  and  after 
the  first  wild  look  of  entreaty,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  there, 
trembling  and  speechless. 

"  Hef  you  no  word  for  me  ?"  she  said 
at  length. 

"  None !"  he  answered. 

He  seemed  to  be  regarding  the  distant 
bonfire,  its  long  shoots  of  flame  into  the 
black  night,  and  the  alternate  dusky  and 
red  figures  moving  round  it. 

"  It  wass  many  a  time,"  she  began,  in 
desperation,  hoping  to  make  some  ex- 
cuse; "it  wass  many  a  time,  I  will  say  to 
you " 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  hef  told  you  ?" 
said  he,  fiercely.  "  I  hef  no  word  to  speak 
to  you — no,  not  if  you  wass  to  lif  in  Ard- 
tilleach for  sixty  years.  To-morrow  you 
will  be  to  me  as  if  you  wass  dead;  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  day,  and  all  the 
years  after  that.  You  hef  gone  away,  ay, 
and  you  shall  stay  away,  Moira  Fergus  ! 
I  hef  no  more  speaking  for  you,  nor  for 
Angus  M'Eachran ;  and  it  iss  a  foolish 
man  Angus  M*Eachran  will  be  if  he  comes 
near  me  or  my  house." 

"  Father— only  this " 
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"  I  tell  you,  Moira  Fergus,  to  go  away ; 
or,  by  Kott,  I  will  tek  you,  and  I  will 
trag  you  out  to  the  curing-house,  and  put 
you  among  your  trunken  frients !  That 
iss  what  I  will  do,  by  Kott !" 

His  vehemence  frightened  her;  she 
went  back  a  step,  and  then  she  looked  at 
him.  He  turned  and  went  inside  the  cotr 
tage.  Then  there  was  nothing  for  the 
girl  but  to  go  back  to  her  friends,  whose 
shouts  still  resounded  through  the  silence 
of  the  night. 

"  Ay,  and  where  hef  you  been, 
Moira?"  her  husband* said,  he  alone  hav- 
ing noticed  her  absence. 

"  I  wass  down  to  ray  father's  house," 
she  answered,  sadly. 

"  And  what  will  he  say  to  you  ?" 

"  He  hass  no  word  for  me.  To-morrow, 
and  the  next  day,  and  all  the  time  after 
that,  I  will  be  just  as  one  that  iss  dead  to 
him ;  ay,  ay,  sure  enough." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?"  her  husband  said. 
"  Tit  you  not  know  that  pefore  ?  And 
what  iss  the  harm  of  it  ?  It  iss  a  ferry  goot 
thing  indeed  and  mirover  that  you  will  be 
away  from  a  coorse  man,  that  wass  ferry 
terriple  to  you  and  to  all  his  neighbors. 
And  it  iss  ferry  little  you  hef  to  complain 
apout,  Moira ;  and  now  you  will  come  and 
hef  a  tance." 

"  It  iss  not  any  tance  I  will  be  thinking 
about,"  said  the  girl. 

He  became  a  little  impatient. 

"  In  the  name  of  Kott,  what  iss  it  you 
will  want,  Moira !  It  iss  a  strange  thing  to 
hef  a  young  lass  going  apout  ferry  sorrow- 
ful on  the  tay  of  her  wedding.  And  it  iss 
many  a  one  will  say  that  you  are  not  ferry 
glad  of  the  wedding." 

That  was  true  enough.  It  was  re- 
marked that,  whereas  everybody  was 
ready  for  a  dance  and  a  song,  only  Moira 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  dance  and 
the  song.  But  the  old  women  knew  the 
reason  of  it ;  and  one  said  to  the  other — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  hard  thing  for  a  young 
lass  to  go  away  from  her  own  home  to  get 
marriet,  and  it  iss  ferry  strange  she  will  be 
for  a  time,  and  then  she  will  heed  that  no 
more.  But  Moira  Fergus,  it  iss  ferry  pad 
for  Moira  Fergus  that  her  father  iss  a 
coorse  and  a  wild  man,  and  she  will  hef 
no  chance  of  being  frients  with  him  any 
more ;  and  the  young  lass — well,  she  is  a 
young  lass — and  that  will  trouple  a  young 
lass,  indeed  and  mirover." 

But  these  shrewd  experiences  had  no 


hold  of  Angus  M'Eachran.  His  quick 
Celtic  temperament  resented  the  affront 
put  upon  him,  on  his  very  wedding  day, 
by  the  girl  whom  he  had  married.  The 
neighbors  saw  she  was  anything  but  glad; 
and  the  young  man  had  it  in  his  heart  to 
say,  "  Moira,  if  you  are  sorry  for  the  wed- 
ding, I  am  too ;  and  sorrier  still  that  I 
cannot  go  and  have  it  undone."  He 
moved  away  from  her. 

By  this  time  the  tumult  round  the  bon- 
fire had  subsided,  for  now  nothing  but 
smouldering  ashes  were  left,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  formed  again  into  dancing  groups, 
and  talking  groups,  and  drinking  groups — 
perhaps  the  first  two  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  third.  Angus  M*Eachran  would 
not  dance  at  all ;  but  he  had  recovered  his 
temper,  and  once  or  twice  he  went  and 
said  a  friendly  word  to  Moira,  who  was 
standing  with  some  of  the  old  women 
looking  on  at  the  reels.  But  what  {had 
fired  this  other  young  fellow  to  call 
out: — 

"  Hey !  there  iss  one  man  not  here  this 
day,  and,  by  Kott,  he  ought  to  be  here 
this  day.  And  he  iss  a  foolish  man  and 
a  madman  that  will  stay  at  home  when  his 
own  daughter  is  being  married  !" 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  said  two  or  three. 

"  And  this  iss  what  I  say,"  continued 
the  fisherman,  who  had  evidently  had  a 
glass.  "  I  am  going  ofer  to  John  Fergus's 
house !" 

"  Ay,  and  me  too,"  responded  one  or 
two  of  his  companions. 

"  And  we  will  hef  a  joke  with  him,"  cried 
one. 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  we  will  hef  hini  out !" 
cried  another. 

"We  will  put  a  light  to  his  thatch!" 
cried  a  third.  "  And  you  will  see  if  John 
Fergus  will  not  come  out  to  his  daughter's 
wedding !" 

At  this,  Moira  darted  forward  before 
them. 

"  If  there  iss  one  of  you,"  she  said  in  an 
excited  way,  "  if  there  iss  one  of  you  will 
go  near  to  my  father's  house  this  night,  this 
iss  what  I  will  do — I  will  go  and  jump 
ofer  the  rock  there  into  the  water." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  her  husband,  coming 
forward  rather  gloomily,  "  it  iss  no  use  the 
having  a  joke  with  John  Fergus.  Let  John 
Fergus  alpne.  If  he  will  not  come  out  to 
his  daughter's  wedding,  that  is  nothing  to 
any  one — it  iss  a  ferry  gocrt  thing  there  are 
others  that  hef  come  to  the  wedding,  and 
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ass  for  John  Fergus,  he  will  be  ferry  wel- 
come to  stay  at  home  this  night,  or  the 
next  night,  or  the  next  fife  huntret  years, 
and  tarn  him !" 

So  that  matter  passed  over,  and  the 
merrymaking  was  resumed — the  fiddler 
having  illimitable  calls  on  him,  and  the  very 
oldest  determined  to  show  that  they  had 
not  altogether  lost  the  use  of  toe  and  heeL 
There  was  no  lack  of  whiskey;  and  alto- 
gether the  improvised  entertainment  in 
honor  of  the  wedding  of  Moira  Fergus 
became  a  notable  and  memorable  thing. 
But  there  were  two  or  three  present  who 
remarked  that  Moira  looked  very  sorrow- 
ful ;  and  that  Angus  M*Eachran  was  not 
so  well  pleased  with  her  as  a  husband 
should  be  with  his  newly-married  wife. 

Chapter  VIII. 

AN     INTERMEDDLER. 

John  Fergus'  kept  his  word :  his 
daughter  was  as  one  dead  to  him.  When 
he  passed  her  in  the  village,  he  had  nei- 
ther look  nor  speech  for  her ;  and  then 
she  went  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  At 
first  her  husband  tried  to  reason  with  her 
about  her  unavailing  silence  and  sadness ; 
but  he  soon  got  tired  of  that,  and  impa- 
tient, and  glad  to  be  out  with  his  compan- 
ions in  the  boat,  or  on  the  beach,  where  a 
laugh  and  a  joke  was  possible. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Kott,  iss  the 
use  of  it,  Moira  ?"  he  would  say  to  her, 
when  he  was  near  losing  his  temper. 
"  Hef  you  not  known  all  along  that  your 
father,  John  Fergus,  would  hef  no  word  for 
you  if  you  wass  to  go  and  get  married  ? 
Hef  I  not  told  you  that?  And  it  wass 
many  a  time  you'  will  say  to  me,  *  Angus, 
I  cannot  stay  longer  in  the  house  with  my 
father  ;*  and  then  1  hef  said  to  you,  *  Moira, 
it  will  be  a  ferry  tifferent  thing  when  you 
hef  a  house  to  yourself,  and  you  will  be 
the  mistress  of  the  house  and  no  one  will 
speak  a  coorse  word  to  you.'  And  now 
you  hef  no  more  thought  of  that — you  hef 
no  more  thought  of  anything  but  your 
father — and  this  iss  what  I  will  say  to  you, 
Moira,  that  no  man  hass  the  patience 
with  a  wife  who  iss  discontented  from  the 
morning  to  the  night,  and  it  iss  many's  the 
time  I  hef  wished  you  could  go  back  to 
your  father — and  tarn  him  !" 

In  due  course  of  time,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  her  promise,  Moira  sate  down  one  day 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lavender,  who 


was  still  in  London.  This  letter  she 
brought  to  her  husband,  asking  him  to 
address  it  for  her,  and  hinting  that  he 
might  look  through  it,  for  she  was  better 
at  spelling  the  Gaelic  th^n  the  English. 
Angus  got  a  pen  and  sate  down. 

He  had  not  read  far  when  an  angry 
light  came  to  his  eyes.  Moira 's  letter  to 
her  friend  was  not  the  letter  which  a  young 
wife  might  be  expected  to  write.  It  was 
very  sad  and  mournful;  and  it  was  all 
about  her  father,  and  the  impossibility  of 
conciliating  him.  There  was  not  a  word 
in  it  of  her  husbandj  or  of  his  project  of 
building  a  cottage  with  a  slate  roof,  or 
of  the  recent  state  of  the  fishing  around 
the  coast.  It  was  all  her  father,  and  her 
father,  and  her  father;  and  the  young 
fisherman's  face  grew  dark.  Finding  that 
she  had  gone  outside,  he  got  another  piece 
of  paper  and  wrbte  as  follows  :-r-  • 

"  This  is  what  Moira  haz  to  tell  to  you, 
Mrs.  Laffenter,  and  this  is  all  she  haz  to  tell 
to  you,  and  it  is  not  ferra  much  whatever. 
But  there  is  another  word  I  would  say  to 
you  that  Moira  haz  not  said,  and  when  a 
man  marries  a  wife,  it  IS  not  to  be  triffen  out 
of  the  house  that  he  will  marry  a  wife,  and 
this  is  what  haz  come  to  us,  that  Moira 
she  will  think  of  nothing  from  the  morning 
to  the  night  but  the  quarrel  with  John 
Fergus,  and  it  is  not  any  other  thing  she 
will  think  of,  and  there  is  no  man  will  haf 
the  patience  with  that.  And  that  is  how 
we  are,  Mrs.  Laffenter,  and  you  will  not 
trouple  yourself  to  say  a  word  of  it  to 
Moira,  for  I  haf  said  a  great  many  things 
to  her ;  but  it  is  no  use  there  is  in  them, 
and  all  the  day  she  will  haf  no  word  for 
'  me,  and  no  laugh  or  a  joke  like  a  young 
lass,  and  it  is  the  Gott's  mercy  there  will 
be  one  or  two  young  men  about  or  I 
would  go  away  to  Glassgow  indeed  and 
mirover.  And  you  waz  Terra  kind  to  us, 
Mrs.  Laffenter,  and  it  is  no  great  gladness 
I  haf  in  telling  you  the  story,  but  1  waz 
thinking  if  you  got  Moira's  letter  you 
would  be  for  writing  to  John  Fergus,  and 
there  will  be  no  use  in  that  at  all.  And  I 
am  your  obedient  servant  to  command, 
Angus  M*Eachran.  The  feshen  haz  been 
ferra  good  round  about  Darroch  since  you 
waz  here,  but  a  man  haz  no  heart  to  go  to 
the  feshen  when  he  comes  back  to  a 
discontented   house." 

He  did  not  show  Moira  that  second 
letter — he  knew  that  remonstrance  was  of 
no  avail ;  he  merely  inclosed  it  in  the  same 
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envelope  and  addressed  that  to  Mrs.  La- 
vender in  London. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr.MacDonald, 
the  minister,  came  over  to  Ardtilleach,  and 
he  was  a  short  distance  from  the  village 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  Angus 
M*Eachran  sitting  out  on  the  rocks  over 
the  sea,  in  the  company  of  old  Donald 
Neil,  and  both  of  them  making  very 
merry  indeed,  as  he  heard  from  their 
laughing.  The  minister  crossed  over 
to  them.  They  were  seated  on  the  dry 
turf  of  the  rocks ;  and  there  was  a  black 
bottle  and  a  single  glass  between  them. 

"  And  are  you  ferry  well,  Angus  ?"  said 
the  minister.  "  And  you,  Donald  Neil  ? 
And  it  wass  no  thought  of  seeing  you, 
Angus,  that  I  had  this  tay.  You  are  not 
at  the  fishing  ?'* 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man,  with  some 
embarrassment.  "A  man  cannot  always  be 
going  to  the  fishing." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  minister,  "  no, 
I  do  not  think,  Angus  M*Eachran,  there 
iss  any  young  man  but  yourself  in  the 
whole  of  Ardtilleach  this  tay — except  the 
young  men  in  the  curing-houses." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Angus  shortly ;  "  iss 
there  any  one  of  the  young  men  hass  been 
so  often  to  the  fishing  ass  I  hef  been,  and 
where  iss  the  one  that  hass  ass  much 
money  in  the  bank  at  Styomoway  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  minister,  "  that  iss 
a  goot  thing,  and  a  ferry  goot  thing, 
mirover ;  and  you  will  find  the  goot  of  the 
money  when  you  will  pegin  to  puild  the 
cottage  with  the  slate  roof.  But  the 
money  will  not  get  any  the  bigger,  Angus 
M'Eachran,  if  you  will  stay  at  home  on 
the  fine  tays  for  the  fishing,  ay,  and  if  you 
will  sit  out  on  the  rocks  trinking  whiskey 
in  the  middle  of  the  tay !" 

The  minister  had  grown  a  trifle  vehe- 
ment. 

"  There  iss  no  harm  in  a  glass,"  said 
Angus  M^Eachran,  gloomily. 

"  There  iss  no  harm  in  a  glass !"  retorted 
Mr.  MacDonald,  with  impatience.  "  There 
iss  no  harm  in  a  glass — ay,  I  know  there 
iss  no  great  harm  in  a  glass  if  you  will 
meet  with  a  frient,  and  when  the  work  iss 
tone,  and  then  there  iss  no  harm  in  a  glass. 
But  there  iss  a  harm,  and  a  ferry  great  harm, 
in  it,  Angus  M*Eachran,  if  a  young  man 
will  gif  up  his  work,  and  tek  to  trinking  in 
the  middle  of  the  tay — and  not  a  glass,  no, 
but  a  bottle — and  it  iss  too  much  whiskey 
you  hef  trank  this  tay,  Angus  M^Eachran.'* 


The  young  man  made  no  protestation, 
no  excuse.  He  sate  moodily  contem- 
plating the  rocks  before  him.  His  com- 
panion, the  father  of  the  young  man  who 
had  taken  Angus's  place  in  the  boat,  was, 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  guilt,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Angus  said  at  length, 
"I  do  not  know,  Mr.  MacDonald,  that  I 
will  go  any  more  to  the  fishing." 

"  Hey !"  cried  the  minister,  "  and  iss  it 
a  madman  you  are,  Angus  M*Eachran? 
And  what  will  you  do,  then,  that  you  will 
go  no  more  to  the  fishing  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  gloomily. 
"  It  iss  not  anything  I  hef  the  heart  to  do, 
unless  it  will  be  to  go  away  to  Glassgow ; 
there  iss  not  anything  else  I  hef  the  heart 
to  do." 

"To  Glassgow!"  cried  the  minister, 
in  angry  excitement;  "you,  Angus 
M^Eaohran  !  Ay,  it  iss  once  before  I  will 
stop  you  from  going  to  Glassgow !" 

"And  that  was  ferry  well  done!"  said 
the  young  fisherman,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
"  and  there  wass  much  goot  came  of  it, 
that  we  did  not  go  away  to  Glassgow. 
Well,  Mr.  MacDonald,  I  will  say  nothing 
against  you  for  that.  It  iss  no  fault  to 
you  that  Moira  and  me — well,  it  iss  not 
any  use  the  speaking  of  it." 

The  minister  turned  to  the  old  man. 

"  Tonald  Neil,  get  up  on  your  feet,  and 
go  away  ofer  to  the  road  there.  It  iss  a 
few  words  I  hef  to  say  to  Angus  M'Each- 
ran." 

The  old  man  rose  with  some  difficulty, 
and  hobbled  away  over  the  rocks.  No 
sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  minister, 
with  an  angry  look  in  his  face,  caught  up 
the  black  bottle,  and  dashed  it  down  on  the 
rocks  below,  where  the  remaining  whiskey 
spurted  about  in  all  directions. 

"  The  teffle — and  tam  him ! — tek  effery 
drop  of  the  whiskey  you  will  trink  in  the 
tays  when  you  should  be  at  the  fishing, 
Angus  M'Eachran,  and  you  with  a  young 
wife " 

"  A  young  wife !"  cried  the  fisherman 
bitterly  (paying  no  attention  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  whiskey) ;  **  it  iss  no  young 
wife  I  hef,  Mr.  MacDonald.  It  iss  a 
young  lass  I  hef  marriet — ^yes,  that  iss  true 
enough  whateffer — but  it  iss  a  young  lass 
that  hass  no  thought  for  her  husband,  and 
hass  no  laugh  or  a  joke  at  any  time,  and 
that  sits  by  herself  all  the  day,  with  her 
crying  and  her  tiscontent,  and  will  say  no 
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word  when  you  reason  with  her ;  and  iss 
that  a  young  wife?  No,  py  Kott,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  that  iss  no  young  wife — and 
why  should  I  go  to  the  fishing  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Angus  M*Eachran,'*  said  the 
minister,  "  this  iss  a  ferry  pad  story  you 
hef  told  me    this   day,   and  it   wass  no 
thought  of  this  I  had  when  you  were  mar- 
ried ofer  at  the  manse ;  and  when  Mrs. 
Laffenter  will  come  back  in  the  evening, 
and  when  she  was  ferry  sorry  that  John 
Fergus  wass   an   angry  man,   I  will   be 
saying  to   her,  *  Mrs.    Laffenter,   it  wass 
eflfery  one  knew  that  pefore ;  and  it  wass 
no  shame  to  you,  and  no  fault  to   you, 
that  he  wass  still  a  foolish  man.      And 
Moira  Fergus,  she    will    be    petter,    ay, 
and  ferry  much  petter,  to  go  and  lif  with 
Angus  M*Eachran  than  with  John  Fergus, 
and  it  iss  a  ferry  goot  thing  you  hef  done 
this  tay,  and  it  iss  ferry   kind  of  you  to 
come  all  the  way  firom  Borva.'  '* 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Angus,  "that  wass  well 
said,  Mr.  MacDonald ;  for  who  could  hef 
told  that  this  would  come  out  of  it  ?" 

"But  you  must  hef  patience  with  the 
lass,  Angus,"  the  minister  said,  "  and  you 
will  say  a  word  to  her " 

"I  will  say  a  word  to  her!"  exclaimed 
Angus,  with  a  flash  of. fire  in  his'eyes.  "  Iss 
it  one  word,  or  fife  huntret  tousant  words 
I  hef  said  to  her?  No,  I  will  say  no 
more  words  to  her — there  hass  been  too 
much  of  that  mirover.  It  iss  to  Glassgow 
I  am  going,  and  then  she  will  go  back  to 
her  father — and  tam  him !" 

"  Then  you  will  be  a  wicket  man,  Angus 
M*Eachran !"  exclaimed  the  minister,  "  ay, 
a  foolish  and  a  wicket  man,  to  think  of 
such  things !  And  Jwhat  will  you  do  in 
Glassgow?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"No,  you  do  not  know!  You  will 
take  to  the  whiskey,  that  iss  what  you  will 
do  in  Glassgow.  Angus  M*Eachran,  I 
tell  you  to  put  that  out  of  your  head ;  and 
when  I  come  back  from  the  school-house, 
ay,  I  will  go  and  see  Moira,  and  I  will  say 
a  word  to  her,  but  not  any  word  of  your 
going  to  Glassgow,  which  iss  a  foolish 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  think  of." 

He  did  as  he  had  promised;  and  on 
his  entering  Angus  M^Eachran's  house  he 
found  Moira  alone. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  to  her,  "  it  iss  a 

goot  thing  for  a  young  wife  to  be  tiligent, 

and  look  after  the  house;    but  there  iss 

more  ass  that  that  iss  wanted  of  a  young 
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wife — and  I  hef  just  seen  Angus  M*Each- 
ran,  Moira." 

"Ay,"  said  the  girl,  rather  indifferently ; 
"  and  hass  he  not  gone  out  to  the  fishing  ?" 

"  No,  he  hass  not  gone  out  to  the 
fishing ;  and  this  iss  what  I  hef  to  say  to 
you,  Moira,  that  unless  you  take  care,  ay, 
and  ferry  great  care,  ay,  he  will  go  out  to 
the  fishing  not  any  more." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  and  in  fear. 

"  Is  Angus  ill  ?" 

"  111 !  Ay,  he  is  ill ;  but  it  iss  not  in  his 
pody  that  he  iss  ill.  He  iss  a  fine,  strong 
young  man,  and  there  iss  many  a  young 
lass  would  hef  been  glad  to  hef  Angus 
M*Eachran  for  her  husband;  and  now 
that  he  iss  marriet,  it  wass  you,  Moira, 
that  should  be  a  good  wife  to  him.  And 
do  you  know  why  he  is  not  at  the  fishing  ? 
It  iss  bekass  he  hass  no  heart  to  go  to 
the  fishing.  And  why  should  a  young 
man  hef  no  care  for  his  work  and  his 
house  ? — unless  this,  Moira,  that  the  house, 
is  not  agreaple  to  him." 

The  girl  sighed. 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  she* 
said.     "  It  iss  many's  the  time  Angus  will 
say  that  to  me." 

"  And  in  Kott's  name  then,  Moira," 
said  the  minister,  indignantly,  "  why  will 
you  not  mek  the  house  lighter  for  him  ?' 
Iss  it  nothing  to  you  that  your  husband 
will  hef  a  dull  house,  ay,  and  a  house  that 
will  trife  him  into  idleness  such  as  no 
young  man  in  Ardtilleach  would  speak  of? 
Iss  it  nothing  to  you,  Moira  ?" 

The  girl  turned  to  him  with  her  eyes  full  i 
of  tears. 

"  Iss  it  nothing  to  me,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald ?     Ay,  it  iss  a  great  teal  to  me.     And 
it  iss  many  the  time   I  will  say   to  my- 
self that  I  will  heed  no  more  the  quarrel, 
with  my  father,  and  that  if  he  will  go  by 
in  the  fillage  without  a  look  or  a  word,, 
that  will  be  nothing   to  me.     But  it  iss. 
ferry  easy,  Mr.  MacDonald,  to  say  such 
things  to  yourself;  and  it  iss  not  so  ferry 
easy  for  a  young  lass  to  hef  a  quarrel  with- 
her   father,  and   that   all   the    neighpors 
will  see  there  iss  a  quarrel,  and  not  a  look 
or  a  word  between  them   not  any  more 
ass  if  they  wass  stranchers  to  each  other. 
Ay,  ay,  that  iss  no  light  thing  for  a  young 
lass " 

"  Well,  I  hef  no  patience  with  you,. 
Moira,"  said  the  minister.  "  Wass  not  all 
this  pefore  you  when  you  wass  getting 
marriet  ?" 
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"  Ay,"  said  the  girl,  with  another  sigh, 
"that  iss  a  true  word.  But  there  are 
many  things  that  you  will  expect,  and  you 
will  not  know  what  they  are  until  they  hef 
come  to  you,  Mr.  MacDonald, — and — 
and " 

"  Well,  well,  well  !"  said  the  minister, 
rather  testily,  "  now  that  it  hass  come  to 
you,  Moira,  what  iss  the  use  of  fretting,  and 
fretting,  and  fretting ?" 

"  There  iss  not  any  use  in  it,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,"  she  said,  simply.  "  But  it  iss 
not  efFery  one  will  be  aple  to  put  such 
things  out  of  the  mind — no,  that  iss  not 
easy  to  do." 

He  stood  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
impatient,  angry,  and  conscious  that  all 
his  reasoning  and  arguments  were  of  no 
avail. 

"  I  will  go  ofer  to  the  curing-house," 
said  he,  "  and  hef  a  word  with  your  fa- 
ther." 

"  Mr.  MacDonald,  you  will  hef  the 
trouble  for  nothing.  What  will  you  do 
when  Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie  will  not  be 
aple  to  do  anything  ?  And  it  iss  many  a 
one  in  the  fillage  hass  gone  to  my  father — 
and  it  iss  always  the  same — he  will  hear  no 
word  of  me  ;  and  if  they  hef  peen  anxious 
and  ferry  anxious,  then  he  will  get  ferry 
angry,  and  they  hef  come  away  more 
afrait  of  him  than  efFer.  No,  that  iss  no 
use,  Mr.  MacDonald,  the  going  to  my  fa- 
ther at  the  curing-house." 

"  Then  it  iss  a  last  word  I  hef  to  say 
to  you,  Moira,"  said  the  minister  in  an  al- 
tered tone,  as  he  stepped  forward  and  took 
her  hand.  "  You  are  a  good  lass,  and  you 
are  not  willing  to  do  harm  to  any  one. 
It  iss  a  great  harm  you  are  doing  to  Angus 
M*Eachran — ay,  indeed,  Moira,  you  hef 
goot  cause  to  wonder — but  that  iss  true, 
and  it  iss  a  great  harm  you  are  doing  to 
yourself.  For  if  there  iss  no  lightness  in 
the  house,  a  young  man  will  not  stay  in 
the  house,  and  if  his  wife  iss  always  fretting 
and  hass  no  laugh  for  him  when  he  comes 
home,  he  will  hef  it  in  his  heart  not  to 
•come  to  the  house  at  all,  and  that  iss  ferry 
,pad  for  a  young  man.  And  you  must  try, 
Moira,  to  get  rid  of  your  fretting  ;  or  you 
will  be  ferry  sorry  one  tay  that  you  tit  not 
get  rid  of  your  fretting.  Now,  good-bye, 
Moira;  and  mind  what  I  hef  said  to  you 
this  tay." 

So  the  minister  left,  not  in  a  very 
hopeful  or  happy  mood.  As  he  passed 
the  house   of  John  Fergus,  he   frowned; 


and  then  he  remembered  that  he  had  not 
checked  Angus  M*Eachran  for  using  a 
certain  phrase  about  John  Fergus. 

"  Well,  well,"  thought  Mr.  MacDonald, 
"  it  is  no  great  matter  ;  and  if  I  was  An- 
gus M^Eachran  perhaps  it  is  the  same 
words  I  would  be  for  using,  whether  the 
minister  was  there  or  no." 

Chapter  IX. 

IN    THE   DEEPS. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
that  rapidly.  Moira  knew  but  little  of 
what  was  going  on,  for  the  neighbors 
were  slow  to  tell  her.  But  every  one  in 
Ardtilleach  was  aware  that  Angus  M*Each- 
ran  had  sold  his  share  in  the  boat  to 
young  Donald  Neil;  and  that,  while  this 
ready  money  lasted,  he  had  done  no  work 
at  all,  but  merely  lounged  about  until  he 
could  get  hold  of  onfe  or  two  companions 
to  go  off  on  a  drinking  frolic.  Moira  saw 
him  go  out  each  day  ;  she  did  not  know 
but  that  he  was  gone  to  the  fishing.  When 
he  returned  late  at  night,  she  sometimes 
saw  that  he  had  been  having  a  glass,  and 
she  was  a  little  perturbed.  But  Angus  had 
a  strong  head ;  and  he  managed  to  conceal 
from  her  for  a  long  time  the  fashion  in 
which  he  was  spending  his  life. 

He  did  not  deliberately  set  to  work  to 
drink  himself  and  his  young  wife  out  of 
house  and  home.  He  had  fits  of  remorse, 
and  always  was  about  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf — next  day;  but  the  next  day  came, 
and  Moira  was  silent  and  sad,  and  then 
he  would  go  out  to  get  a  cheerful  word 
with  some  companions,  and  a  glass. 
Moreover,  the  savings  of  a  fisherman  ei- 
ther increase  or  decrease ;  they  never 
stand  still.  When  the  motive  was  taken 
away  for  the  steady  addition  to  the  little 
hoard  in  the  bank  at  Stornoway,  that  fund 
itself  was  in  danger.  And  at  length  it  be- 
came known  in  Ardtilleach  that  Angus 
M*Eachran  had  squandered  that  also,  and 
that  now,  if  he  wanted  money,  he  must 
go  into  debt  with  one  [of  the  j  curers,  and 
hire  himself  out  for  one  of  the  curers* 
boats. 

The  appearance  of  the  man  altered  too. 
He  had  been  rather  a  smart  young  fellow, 
careful  of  his  clothes,  and  cleanly  in  his 
habits  ;  now,  as  Moira  noticed,  he  paid 
less  attention  to  these  things,  and  heeded 
her  not  when  she  remonstrated. 

One  night,    Angus   M*Eachran   came 
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home,  and  staggered  into  the  cottage, 
Moira  regarded  him  with  affright.  He 
sate  down  on  a  wooden  stool  by  the  peat- 
fire. 

"  Now  there  iss  an  end  of  it,"  said  he, 
gloomily. 

"  An  end  of  what,  Angus  ?"  said  she, 
in  great  alarm. 

"  An  end  of  you,  and  of  me,  and  of 
Ardtilleach  ;  and  it  iss  not  in  Ardtilleach 
I  can  lif  any  more,  but  it  iss  to  Glassgow 
that  I  am  going.*' 

"  To*  Glassgow  !"  she  cried. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  this  iss  no  longer  any 
place  for  me.  I  hef  no  share  in  the  poat. 
I  hef  no  money  in  the  pank.  It  iss  all 
gone  away — in  the  tammed  whiskey — and 
it  iss  not  a  farthing  of  money  I  can  get 
from  any  one — and  what  iss  to  become  of 
you,  Moira  ?" 

She  did  not  cry  aloud,  nor  were  her 
eyes  wet  with  tears,  but  she  sate  with  a 
white  face,  trying  to  comprehend  the  ruin 
that  had  befallen  them. 

"  Angus,  Angus  !"  she  cried,  "  you  will 
stay  in  Ardtilleach  !  You  will  not  go  to 
Glassgow  !  It  iss  many  another  poat  that 
will  be  glad  to  hef  you,  and  there  iss  no 
one  can  mek  so  much  at  the  fishing  ass 
you " 

"  And  what  iss  the  goot  of  it,"  he  said 
"  that  a  man  will  mek  money,  and  hef  to 
lif  a  hard  life  to  mek  money,  and  when  he 
comes  home,  then  it  iss  not  like  coming 
home  to  him  at  all  ?  What  I  hef  done 
that  wass  bad  enough ;  what  you  have 
done,  Moira  Fergus,  well  it  iss  something 
of  this  that  you  hef  done." 

She  dared  not  answer — some  strange 
consciousness  oppressed  her.  She  went 
away  from  him,  and  sate  in  a  corner  and 
cried  bitterly.  He  spoke  no  more  to  her 
that  night 

Next  morning  he  was  in  a  very  different 
humor;  he  was  discontented,  quarrelsome, 
and  for  the  first  time  of  their  married  life 
spoke  rudely  and  tauntingly  to  her.  The 
knowledge  that  he  was  now  a  beggar — 
that  the  neighbors  regarded  him  as  an  out- 
cast— that  his  old  companions  in  the  boat 
were  away  at  their  work,  leaving  him  a  de- 
spicable idler  to  consort  with  the  old  men 
about — seemed  to  drive  him  to  desperation. 
Hitherto  he  had  alwavs  said,  in  answer  to 
friendly  remonstrances,  that  there  were 
more  fish  in  the  sea  than  ever  came  out  of 
it ;  and  that  by-and-by  he  would  set  to 
work  again.     Now  it  seemed  to  have  oc- 


curred to  him  that  his  former  companions 
were  rather  shy  of  him ;  and  that  he  had  a 
bad  name  throughout  the  island. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  angrily,  to  her,  "  when 
I  go  to  Glassgow,  then  you  can  go  to  your 
father,  and  you  can  ask  him  to  tek  you 
back  to  his  house.  It  wass  my  house 
that  wass  not  goot  enough  for  you  ;  and 
from  the  morning  to  the  night  it  wass 
neffer  a  ^mile  or  a  laugh  wass  on  your  face ; 
and  now  when  I  will  go  away  to  Glassgow, 
you  will  be  a  great  deal  petter,  ay,  and 
ferry  much  petter,  in  the  house  of  your 
father  John  Fergus — and  tam  him  !" 

She  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  for  her 
heart  was  full ;  but  she  put  a  shawl 
round  her  shoulders  and  walked  away  over 
to  the  curing-house,  where  her  father  was. 
Angus  M*Eachran  was  mad  with  rage. 
Was  she  already  taking  him  at  his  word ; 
and  seeking  to  return  to  her  father's  house  ? 
With  a  wild  feeling  of  vengeance  at  his 
heart,  he  determined  there  and  then  to 
leave  the  place  ;  and  as  he  set  out  from 
Ardtilleach  without  a  word  of  good-bye  to 
any  one  in  it,  the  last  thing  that  he  saw  was 
John  Fergus  coming  out  to  the  door  of 
the  curing-house  to  speak  to  Moira.  With 
many  an  angry  and  silent  imprecation,  he 
strode  along  the  rough  road,  and  then  he 
began  to  bethink  himself  how  a  penniless 
man  was  to  make  his  way  to  distant 
Stornoway  and  to  Glassgow. 

The  purpose  of  Moira  Fergus  was  quite 
different  from  that  which  her  husband 
had  imagined. 

"  What  will  you  want  with  me  ?"  said 
her  father,  coldly,  when  he  came  out  in  re- 
sponse to  her  message.  "  I  hef  told  you, 
Moira  Fergus,  that  it  iss  no  word  I  hef 
for  you.  You  hef  gone  to  another  house ; 
you  will  stay  the^e — ay,  if  you  wass  to  lif 
in  Ardtilleach  for  sixty  years." 

"  It  iss  Angus  M'Eachran,"  she  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  and — and — he  iss 
going  away  to  Glassgow  if  he  cannot  go 
to  the  fishing — and — if  you  would  speak  a 
word  to  Mr.  Maclean " 

"  Ay,  he  iss  going  to  Glassgow  ?"  said 
John  Fergus,  with  an  angry  flash  in  his 
eyes.  "  And  the  teffle  only  knows  that  he 
iss  fit  for  nothing  but  the  going  to  Glass- 
gow. Ay,  ay,  Moira  Fergus,  and  it  wass 
a  prout  tay  for  you,  the  tay  you  were  mar- 
riet  to  Angus  M^Eachran ;  but  it  iss  not  a 
prout  tay  any  more,  that  you  are  married 
to  a  man  that  iss  apeggar  and  atrunknrd, 
and  hass  not  a  penny  in  ta  whole  world; 
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no,  it  iss  not  any  longer  a  prout  tay  for 
you  that  you  niarriel  Angus  M'Eachran!" 

With  that  he  turned  and  went  into  the 
ing-house,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 
And  it  iss  a  hard  man  you  are,"  said 
.  sadly. 

She  walked  back  to  her  own  little  cot 
tage,  almost  fearing  that  her  husband 
might  be  inside.  He  was  not;  so  she  en- 
tered, and  sat  down  to  contemplate  the 
miserable  future  that  tay  before  her,  and 
to  consider  what  she  could  do  to  induce 
Angus  M'Eachran  to  remain  in  Ardtil- 
leach,  and  take  to  the  fishing  and  sober 
ways  again. 

First  of  all  she  thought  of  writing  to 
her  friends  in  London  ;  but  Angus  had 
the  address,  and  she  dared  not  ask  him 
for  it.  Then  she  thought  of  making 
a  pilgrimage  all  the  way  to  Borva  to 
beg  of  the  great  Mr.  Mackenzie  there  to 
bring  his  influence  lo  bear  on  her  hus- 
band and  on  Mr.  Maclean  the  curer,  so 
that  some  arrangement  ntight  be  made  be- 
tween them.  But  how  could  she,  all  by 
herself,  make  her  way  to  Borva  ?  And 
where  might  Angus  M'Eachran  be  by  the 
time  she  came  back  ? 

Meanwhile  Angus  was  not  about  the 
village,  nor  yet  out  on  the  rocks,  nor  yet 
down  in  the  little  harbor ;  so,  with  a  sad 
heart  enough,  she  prepared  her  frugal  mid- 
day meal,  and  sate  down  to  that  by  her- 
self. She  had  no  great  desire  for  food, 
for  she  was  crying  most  of  the  time. 

Late  that  evening  a  neighbor  came  in, 
who  said  she  had  just  returned  from  Har- 

"  Ay,  Moira,"  said  she, "  and  what  iss 
wrong  now,  that  Angus  M'Eachran  will  be 
for  going  away  from  Ardtilleach  ?  " 

Moira  stared  at  her. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Mrs. 
Cameron,"  she  said. 

"  You  do  not  know,  then  ?  You  hef 
not  heard  the  news,  that  Angus  M'Each- 
ran will  be  away  to  Glassgow  ?" 

Moira  started  up  with  a  quick  cry. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  rush  out  of  the 
house  to  overtake  him  and  turn  him  back  ; 
but  how  was  that  pos»ble  ? 

Oh,  Mrs.  Cameron,  what  iss   it  you 
me   this    tay  1     And    where  til  you 
Angus  ?     And  are  you  quite  sure  ?" 
Well,  well,  Moira,"   said  the  old  wo- 
man, "  it  ISS  not  any  great  matter  the  go- 
ing to  Glassgow;  and  ifyou  will  sit  down 
now,  I  will  tell  you." 


The  girt  sate  down,  silently,  and  crossed 
her  hands  on  her  lap.  There  was  no  more 
crying  now  ;  the  last  blow  had  fallen,  and 
despair  had  supervened. 

"  Vou  know,  Moira,  ray  son  that  li 
round  at  the  pack  of  Harrabost, 
wass  ofer  to  see  him,  and  al!  was  ferry  well, 
and  his  wife  hass  got  ferry  well  tlirougl 
her  trouple.  And  when  I  wass  for  coming 
away,  it  was  Angus  M'Eachran  will  comC' 
running  up  to  the  house,  and  ferry  wild  he 
wass  in  the  look  of  him.  '  Duncan  Came- 
ron,' says  he,  '  will  you  gif  me  your  poat 
for  two  minutes  or  for  three  minutes,  for  I 
am  told  that  this  is  the  M'AIisters'  poat 
that  iss  coming  along,  and  they  are  going 
to  Taransay.'  Vou  know  the  M'AIisters' 
poat,  Moira,  that  they  pought  at  Styomo- 
way  ?" 

Moira  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  you  know,  Moira,  that  Duncan 
was  always  agoodfrientto  Angus  M'Each- 
ran ;  and  he  said, '  Yes,  Angus  M'Eachran, 
you  may  hef  the  poat,  and  she  is  down  at 
the  shore,  and  you  can  run  her  out  your- 
self, for  the  oars  and  the  thole-pins  are  ia 
her.'  But  Angus  M'Eachran  he  says, 
'  Duncan,  you  will  come  with  me  to  pring 
pack  the  poat,  for  I  will  ask  the  M'AIis- 
ters to  lek  me  with  them  to  Taransay  ;  for 
it  iss  to  Taransay  I  am  going.' " 

"  Ay,  to  Taransay  !"  said  Moira,  eager- 
ly.    '■  And  it  wass  only  to  Taransay  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  that,  Moira,"  the  old 
woman  continued,  who  would  narrate  thci 
story  in  her  own  way.  "  Well,  well, 
went  to  him,  and  I  said, '  What  iss  it  that 
takes  you  to  Taransay,  .4ngus  M'Eachran,  i 
and  when  will  you  be  coming  pack  from 
Taransay  ?'  '  Mrs.  Cameron,"  says  he,  '  1 1 
do  not  know  when  I  will  be  coming  pack' 
from  Taransay,for  it  iss  to  Glassgow  I 
going;  and  it  issperhaps  that  I  wiUnefiei, 
see  .Ardtilleach  any  more.' " 

"  No,  no.  no,"  the  gid  moaned ;  "  he  t] 
did  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Cameron  !" 

"  And  I  said  to  him,  '  It  iss  a  fooIisH 
man  you  are,  Angus  M'Eachran,  to  speak< 
such  things,  and  you  with  a  young  wife 
in  Ardtilleach.'  '  Ay,'  said  he,  '  Mrs. 
Cameron,  and  if  there  wass  no  young  wife 
it  iK  perhaps  that  I  would  be  in  Ardtil- 
leach now,  and  hef  my  money,  and  the 
share  in  the  poat;  but  it  iss  a  pad  tay  the 
tay  that  a  young  man  marries  a  lass  that 
is  tiscontented  and  hass  no  heart  in  the 
house,  and  that  iss  it  that  I  am  going 
away  from  Ardtilleach;  and  Moira — well. 


we 
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IMoira  hass  her  father  in  Ardtillcach.'     Ay, 
what   he  saiil  to  me,  Moira,  ass 
Duncan  and  him  ihey  were  putting  out 
the  poat  from  the  shore." 

My  father  !"  the  girl  murmured,  "  I 
hef  not  any  father  now — ^no,  and  not  any 
husband — it  iss  the  two  [hat  I  hef  lost. 
Ay,  and    Angus  M'Eachran    hass   gone 

.way  to  Glassgow." 

There  was  no  bitter  wailing  and  1am- 

tation  ;  only  the  hands  in  her  lap  were 
feiore  lightly  clenched.  The  red  peals 
pBickered  up  in  the  dusk  ;  and  her  face 
laeemed  drawn  and  haggard. 

Ay,  and  they  pulled  out  to  the  M'Alis- 
ters'  poat  when  she  came  by,  and  I  wass 
looking  at  them  all  the  time  from  the  shore, 
and  Angus  M'Eachran,  when  the  M'Alis- 
ters  put  their  poat  apout,  he  got  apoard  of 
her.  and  there  wass  not  much  talking  pe- 
tween  them.  And  Duncan,  I  could  hear 
him  cry  out,  '  Good-pye  to  you  this  tay, 
Angus  M'Eachran  1'  And  Angus  he  cried 
out, '  Good-pye  to  you,  Duncan  Cameron !' 
And  when  Duncan  he  came  back  to  the 
shore,  he  wi!l  tell  me  that  the  M'Alisters 
were  going  down  to  the  ferry  pig  poat  that 
iss  at  Taransay  and  that  bass  come  round 
from  Lochnamaddy,  and  Angus  M'Each- 
ran he  wass  saying  he  would  know  some 
of  thf  sailors  in  her,  and  the  captain  would 
tek  him  to  Glassgow  if  he  worked  the 
passage.  Ay,  ay,  Moira,  I  can  see  it  iss 
not  the  good  news  I  hef  prought  to  you 
this  night ;  and  it  iss  a  pad  thing  for  a 
young  lass  when  her  husband  goes  away 
to  Glassgow  ;  but  you  do  not  know  yet 
that  he  win  stay  in  Glassgow,  and  you  will 
write  a  line  to  him,  Moira " 

"  How  can  I  write  a  line  to  him,  Mrs, 
Cameron  ?"  the  girl  said  ;  "  there  iss  more 
people  in  Glassgow  ass  there  iss  in  Styor- 
noway,  and  the  Lewis,  and  Harris  all  put 
together;  and  how  will  they  know  which 
of  them  iss  Angus  M'Eachran  ?" 

"Then  you  will  send  the  letter  to  Styor- 
noway,  and  you  will  gif  it  to  the  captain 
of  the  great  poat,  the  Ciaitsman  ,■  and  iss 
there  any  one  in  Glassgow  that  be  will 
not  know  ?" 

"  A  letter,"  Moira  said,  wistfully. 
"  There  iss  no  letter  that  will  bring  Angus 
M'Eachran  pack,  not  now  that  he  hass 
gone  away  from'Ardtilleach.  And  I  will 
say  good-night  to  you,  now,  Mrs.  Came- 
II  iss  a  little  tired  I  am." 
You  are  not  ferry  well,  the  night,  Moi- 
said  the   old  woman,  looking  at  her. 


"  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  leaf  you  by 
yourself  the  night." 

"  But  I  will  ferry  much  rather  be  by 
myself,  Mrs.  Cameron— ay,  ay,  I  hef  many 
things  to  think  ofer  ;  and  it  iss  in  the  morn- 
ing I  will  come  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Came- 
ron, for  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Glass- 
gow." 

"  Ay,  you  will  come  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, like  a  good  lass,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
"  and  then  you  will  think  no  more  of 
going  to  Glassgow,  which  would  be  a 
foolish  thing  for  a  young  lass,  and  it  iss 
not  yet,  no,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  any  time 
we  will  let  you  do  such  a  foolish  thinj  ' 
and  go  away  from  Ardlilleach.'' 


Chapter  X 


i  PROCLAMATION. 


MoiRA  did  not  go  to  Glassgow;  shi 
remained  by  herself  in  Ardtilieach,  in  the 
small  cottage  all  by  herself,  whither  one 
or  two  of  the  neighbors,  having  a  great 
pity  for  her  condition,  came  to  ha-,  and 
occasionally  brought  her  a  litde  present  of 
tea  or  sugar.  How  she  managed  to  Uvc 
at  all,  no  one  knew  ;  but  she  was  very 
proud,  and  maintained  to  those  who 
visited  her  that  she  was  well  off  and 
content.  She  was  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  in  this  way  requited  her  friends 
for  any  little  kindness  they  showed  her. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  went  by, : 
nothing  was  heard  of  Angus  M'Eachi 
Mr.  MacDonald  made  inquiries  of  the 
men  who  had  gone  with  him  to  Taransay ; 
and  they  said  he  bad  undertaken  to  work 
his  passage  to  Glassgow  in  a  boat  that  was 
going  round  the  island  for  salt-fish.  That 
was  all  they  knew. 

Well,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  not  a  rich 
man,  and  he  had  a  small  house;  but  his 
heart  was  touched  by  the  mute  misery  of 
this  poor  lass  who  was  living  m  the  cottage 
all  by  herself,  as  one  widowed,  or  an  out- 
cast from  her  neighbors.  So  he  went  to 
her  and  asked  her  to  come  over  to  the 
manse  and  stay  there  until  something 
should  be  heard  of  her  husband. 

"  It  is  a  ferry  goot  man  you  arc,  Mr. 
MacDonald,"  she  said,  "  and  a  ferry  kind 
man  you  hef  been,  always  and  now  too, 
to  me ;  but  I  cannot  go  wth  you  to  the 

"  Kott  pless  me!"  he  cried, impatientljfl 
'  How  can  you  lif  all  by  yourself?  It  isS 


I 
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it  goot  for  a  young  iass  to  Uf  all  by  her 


"  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  son- 
times  it  is  ferry  goot;  for  she  will  begin 
go  back  ofer  what  hass  passed,  and  she 


'^ 


amid  the  gaieties  of  the  world  of  fashion, 
and  in  the  thousand  distractions  of  the 
tuple  ceremony  of 
I  spectator  in  the 
distant  islands,  which,  if  they  were  not 
ivill  know  where  she  wass  wrong,  and  if  the  nitentes  Cycladas  of  the  Roman  bard 
there  iss  punishment  for  that,  she  will  Uke  ^and  so  forth.  Mr.  MacDonald  was^ 
the  punishment  to  herself."  proud  of  this  composition.     He  sealed  il 

"  And  where  should  the  punishment  be     up  with  great  care,  and  addressed  i 


"The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lavender"  at  her  houafl 

in  t.ondon. 

answer  came  with  surprising  swifti 
Mr.  MacDonald  was  besought  t 

convoy  Moira  forthwith  to  the  island  i 

Borva,  where  the  wife  of  Mr,  Macken;iie 


coming,"  said  he,  warmly,  " 
young  man  who  would  go  away  to  Glass- 
gow  and  leaf  a  young  wife  without  money, 
without  anything,  after  he  hastrankall  the 

"  You  do  not  know — you  do  not  know, 

Mr.    MacDonald,"' she   said,  sadly,  and  keeper  would  give  her    something  t< 

shaking     her    head.     Then    siie    added,  about  Mrs.    Lavender's  house.     Mr. 

almost  wildly,  "  Ay,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  Mrs.    Lavender   would    be    back    in 

you  lief  no  word  against  the  young  wife  Hebrides  in  about  three    weeks.     If 

that  will  trifc  her  husband  into  the  irink-  rains  had  been  heavy,  Moira  was  to  ke( 

ing,  and  trife  him  away  from  his  own  house  fires  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  especial, 

and  the  place  he  was  porn,  and  all  his  ly  the  bed-rooms,  incessantly.     And  Mig 

rfrients,  and  the  poat  that  he  had,  and  will  Lavender  charged  Mr.    MacDonald  h 

\^pi^  him  away  to  Glassgow — and  you  hef  the  fulfilment  of  these  her  commands 

^Ho  word  against  that,  Mr.  MacDonald?"  was   in    no  wise   to    fail  to   have  Mc 

"Well,  it  iss  all  ofer,  Moira,"  said  he,  M'Eachran  removed  from  her  solitary ci 

gently.     "And  what  iss  the  use  now  of  tage  to  the  spacious  house  at  Borva. 
your  lifing  here  by  yourself;  and   when        The  minister  was  a  proud  man  the  daj 

your  peats  are  finished,  who  will  go  out  he  went  over  to  Ardtilleach  with  this  w 

and  cut  the  peats  for  you  ?"  rant  in  his  hand.     Would  Moira  wilhstao^ 

"I    can  cut  the  peats  for  myself,  Mr.  him  now?     Indeed,  the  girl  yielded  .to  ^ 

MacDonald,"  said  she,  simply;    "and   it  this  show  of  authority;  and  humbly,  i 

two  of  the  neighbors  they  will  gratefully,  and  silently  she  set  to  work  \y 


it  some  peats  for  me, 

iss  little  I  hef  to  do,  and  I  can  go 
It  and  turn  their  peats  for  ihem." 
"  It'ou  will  be  better  ofer  at  the  manse, 
Moira." 

"It  iss  ferry  kind  you  are,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald; but  I  will  not  go  ofer  to  the  manse.' 


put  together  the  few  things  she  possessedj 
so  that  she  might  leave  the  village  in  w  '  ' 
she   was  born.     Indeed,  she  went   ; 
from  Ardtilleach  with  little  regret, 
life  there  had  not  been  happy.     She  n 
round  to  a  few  of  the  cottages  to  bid  got 
bye  to  her  neighbors;  and  when  itbi 


In  his  dire  perplexity  Mr.  MacDonald  known  to  John  Fergus  that  his  daughti 

nt  away  back  to  the  manse;  and  spent  was  going  away  to  Borva,  he  instantly  d 

portion    of   the    evening    in  writing  a  parted  foi  Killeena,  on  some  mission  i 

rag  and  beautifully-worded  letter  to  Mrs,  another,  and  remained  there  the  whole.d; 

Lavender,  the  young  married  lady   who  so  that  she  should  not  see  him  before  lei 

had  been  present  at  Moira's  wedding,  and  ing. 
who  was  now  in  London.     If  Mr.  Mac-         She  remained  a  couple  of  days  at  thi 

Donald's  spoken  English  was  peculiar  in  manse,  waiting  for  a  boat;  and  then, »  ' 

pronunciation,  his  written  English  was  ac-  the   chance   served,  the    minister  himse^ 

curate  enough;  and  to  add  a  grace  to  it,  went  with  her  to  Borva,  and  took  her  u 

and   show   that   he   was   not  merely  an  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  \ 

undisciphned  islander,  he  introduced  into  called  the  king  of  that  island.    After  a  feii 

it  a  scrap  or  two  of  Latin.     He  treated  friendly  words  from  the  great  man — wh( 

the  story  of  Moira  and  her  husband  from  then  took  Mr.  MacDonald  away  with  him,  I 

a  high  literary  point  of  view.     He  invited  that  they  might  have  a  talk  over  lhede-1 

the  attention  of  the  great  lady  in  London  signs  of  Prussia,  the  new  bridge 

to  this  incident  in  the  humble  annals  of  road  to  the  Bult  of  Lewis,  and  other  niat-'J 

the  poor-    She  would  doubtless  remember,  ters    of    great  public  importance— 
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ras  handed  over  lo  the  keeper's  wife,  who 
housekeeper  there.  She  did  not  know 
'hat  slie  had  done  to  be  received  with  so 
friendliness  and  kindness ;  she  was 
ideed,  that  a  letter  from  Lon- 
had  preceded  her  arrival, 
le  slept  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  house, 
and  she  had  her  meals  there,  but  most  of 
the  day  she  spent  in  the  empty  house 
to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender  were 
shortly  coming.  What  she  could  do  in 
the  way  of  preparing  the  place  for  their 
reception  she  did  right  willingly.  There 
was  never  a  more  devoted  servant ;  and 
her  gratitude  towards  those  who  befriend- 
ed her  was  on  many  occasions  too  much 
for  her  English — she  had  to  escape  from 
its  constraint  into  the  Gaelic. 

Then  there  was  a  great  stir  throughout 
tlie   island,  for   everyone  knew  that  Mr. 
and"  Mrs.    Lavender    were  on  their  way 
from' London;  and  the  wonderful  waggon- 
ette— wiiich  was  in  effect  a  boat  placed 
'heels,  with  oars  and  everything  com- 
plete— that    Mr.    Lavender  hail  built  for 
Mmseif,  was,  one   morning,  taken    down 
:h  Roag,  and  landed  at  Callernish,  and 
in  across  to  Stornoway,    The  Cians- 
was  coming  in  that  day. 
It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  that 
le  party  from  London — there  were  one  or 
'o   strangers — arrived   in  the  little  bay 
lemeath    Mrs.    Lavender's  house,  and 
walked  up  the  steep  incline,  the  luggage 
following  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sailors. 
And  the  very  first  words  that  Mrs.  Laven- 
ler  uttered  on  entering  the  house  were — 
Moira  Fergus  ?" 
The  girl  was  greatly  afraid  to  lind  her- 
"  "n  the  prestnce  of  all  these  people ; 
Mrs.  Lavender,  seeing  that,  quickly  ■ 
ik  her  aside,  into  a  room  where  they 
e  by  themselves.     Moira  was  crying. 
'And   you  have   not    heard   anything 
loxe  of  him,  Moira?"  she  asked. 
"  No,  I  hev  heard  no  word  at  ail,"  the 
gh-1  said,  "  and  I  do  not  look  for  that  now, 
not  any  more.     I  hef  lost  effery  one  now, 
both  my  father  and  my  husband,  and  it 
iss  myself  that  hass  done  it ;  and  when  I 
think  of  it  all,  I  will  say  to  myself  that 
jflcffer  any  one  wass  alife  that  hass  done 

I  hef  done " 

'No,  no,  no,  Moira,"  her  friend  said. 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.     Mr.  MacDon- 
to  me  that  you  (retted  a  great 
deal,  and  that  Angus  was  very  impatient, 
and  he  does  not  know  what  made  him  go 


away   to    Glasgow,  for  how   could    thi 
make  it  any  better  ?   But  we  will  find 
for  you,  Moira." 

"  You  will  find  him,"  the  girl  said  sadly ; 
"  and  what  if  you  will  find  him  i"  He  will 
neffer  come  back  to  Ardtilleach.  Vou  do 
not  know  all  about  it,  Mrs.  Laffenier — no, 
I  am  sure  Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  ferry  kind 
man,  and  he  would  not  tell  you  all  about 
it.  And  this  is  why  Angus  M'Eachran  will 
go  away  to  Glassgow — that  he  had  trank 
a!!  the  money  there  waw  in  the  bank  at 
Styomoway,  and  he  had  no  more  a  share 
in  the  poat,  and  he  wass  ashamed  td  go 
apout  Ardtilleach.  And  all  that  wass  my; 
doing — indeed  it  wass "  ^ 

''  Well,  well,  you  must  give  up  frettinn 
about  it,  Moira,  and  we  will  get  Angusi 
back  to  Ardtilleach,  or  back  to  Borva " 

"  But  you  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Laffenter," 
the  girl  said,  in  an  excited  and  despairing 
way;  "you  do  not  know  the  harm  that 
wass  done  to  Angus  M'Eachran!  And 
will  he  effer  get  back  from  that — from  the 
trinking,  and  the  trinking,  and  I  mysell 
with  ferry  little  thought  of  it  at  Ardtil- 
leach ?  And  where  iss  he  now  ?  And 
what  iss  he  doing?  It  wa.ss  no  more  cars 
for  his  life  that  he  had  when  he  went 
away  from  Ardtilleach  V 

"Well,  well,  Moira,"  said  her  friend, 
soothingly,  "  if  you  were  to  blame  for  part 
of  it  all,  you  have  suffered  a  great  deal ; 
and  so  has  lie,  for  ib  is  not  a  happy  thing 
for  a  man  to  go  away  from  a  young  wife, 
and  go  away  among  strangers,  without 
any  friend,  or  occupation,  or  money.  Vou 
seem  to  have  go!  into  a  bad  plight  at  Ard? 
tilleach — perhaps  it  was  better  to  have  if 
broken  up  like  that.  It  was  certainly 
great  pity  that  you  did  not  discover  j 
you  know  now  before  things  came  to  thi 
worst ;  but  if  they  are  at  their  worst,  thi 
must  mend  you  know.  So  you  must  ni 
give  up  hope  just  yet." 

Moira  suddenly  recollected  herself. 

"  I  am  keeping  you  from  your  frients, 
Mrs.  Laffenter,"  said  she ;  "  and  it  iss  ferry 
kind  of  you,  but  I  do  not  wish  that  you 
will  be  iroupled  apout  nic  and  Angus 
M'Eachran.  And  1  hef  not  thanked  you 
for  sending  me  here  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  that ;  but  it  iss  not  bekass  I  heQ 
no  feeling  apout  it  that  I  cannot  than! 
you,  Mrs.  Laffenter." 

She  was  a  servant  in  the 
would  not  shake  hands  with  1 
der.     But  her  mistress  took  her  hand, : 


)ut 

I 
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.id,    with    a    great    kindni 


her 


ill  say  good-night  to  you  now, 
Moira,  for  I  may  not  see  you  again  to 
night.  And  to-morrow  morning,  you  will 
come  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  can 
be  done  about  Angus  M'Eachran." 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Laven- 
der told  the  story  to  her  guests  from  Lon- 
don; and  she  was  obviously  greatly  dis- 
tressed about  it ;  but  her  husband  said, — 

"  The  young  fellow  had  no  money,  he 
is  bound  to  be  in  Glasgow.  We  can 
easily  get  at  him  by  advertising  in  (he 
papers;  and  if  you  can  persuade  him  to 
come  to  Borva,  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
work  for  him,  for  he  is  a  clever  carpenter. 
But  if  he  has  enlisted " 

"  I  propose,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  a 
young  American  lady,  recently  married, 
"  I  propose  that,  if  he  has  enlisted,  we 
who  are  here  now  subcribe  to  buy  him 
out." 

Her  husband,  a  less  impulsive  and  more 
practical  person,  got  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
wrote  these  words  on  it : — 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Angus 
M^Eachran,  of  Ardtilkoih,  in  the  island  of 
Darrach,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his 
advantage  by  communicating  at  once  with 
,Jip-  Lavender,  Sea-view,  island  of  Borva, 


I  Darroeh,  he  wi 

I  advantage  by  d 
Jtrs.  Lavender, 
-..; 
It  would  ha\ 
Angus  M'Each 


Chapter  XL 

■A] 
It  would  have  been 


WILDERNESS. 

;range,  indeed,  if 
M'Eachran  had  missed  seeing  this 


Angi 

advertisement,  for  it  was  in  all  the  Glas- 
gow newspapers,  morning  after  morning. 
It  happened  that,  late  one  night,  he  was 
in  a  miserable  little  public-house  near  the 
Brooraielaw,  with  two  or  three  compa- 
nions. He  was  now  a  very  different  man 
from  the  smart  young  fisherman  who  had 
lived  at  Ardtiileach.  The  ravages  of  drink 
were  everywhere  visible,  in  his  faCe,  in  his 
shabby  dresSj^in  his  trembling  hand.  He 
was  at  the  moment  sullen  and  silent, 
though  his  companions,  who  were  High- 
landers employed  about  the  harbor,  were 
talking  excitedly  enough,  in  their  nauve 
tongue. 

M'Eachran  had   also    got    occasional 

work  about  the  ships ;  but  he  stuck  to  it 

only  until  he  had  earned  a  few  shillings, 

then  he  went  off  on  a  fresh  drink- 

ig-bout.    There  were  always  plenty  of 

loafers"  about  to  join  him ;  he  became  a 


familiar  figure  in  all  the  small  public-bouses 
about ;  and  in  garrulous  moments  he  had 
told  his  companions  something  of  his  his- 
tory, so  that  both  himself  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  leaving  liis  native  place  were 
widely  known. 

On  this  evening  the  landlord  of  the  pub- 
lic-house came  into  the  den  in  which 
Highlandmen  were  drinking,   and  si 
pointing  to  a  portion  of  the  newspaper  b 
held  in  his  hands — 

"  Is  this  n6  you,  M'Eachran  ?" 

Angus  M'Eachran  took  the  newspapei 
and  read  the  lines  pointed  out. 

"  Ay,  it  iss  me,"  he  said,  gloomily, 

"  Man,  there's  something  there  for  ye  8 
the  publican  said.     "  Canna  ye  read  itg 
They've  gotten  some  money  for  ye,  £ 
as  ye're  a  leevin  sinner!" 

"  It  iss  no  money  they  hef  for  me,"  s! 
M'Eachran  ;  "  it  is  these  ferry  gra 
p!e,  and  they  will  want  me  to  go  pack  t 
Ardtiileach.     No,  I  hef  had  enough,  aiifl 
plenty,  and  more  ass  that  of  Ardtilleacbi 
The  tefRe  will  tek  the  tay  that  I  go  pad 
to  Ardtiileach  !" 

"  Ve're  a  fulish  cratur,  man. 
think  they  wud  gang  to  the  awfu'  expensi 
o'  advertisin'  in  the  newspapers  if  thes 
wasna  something  gran'  waitin'  for  ye  ?" 

"  Go  and  lam  you,  John  Jameson,  ai 
go  and  pring  me  another  mutchkin  of  yoQf 
pad    whiskey,    that    iss  not  fit  to  be  f    ' 
before  s wines." 

The  landlord   did  not  care  to  quarrtS 
with  a  good  customer.     He  went  off  t 
get  the  whiskey,  merely  saying,  in  an  unda 

"They    Hielanmen,    they've   nae  main 
mannere  than  a  stot ;  but  they'  re  the  dee 
vils  to  swallow  whiskey." 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  advertise^ 
ment ;  he  did  not  even  care  to  speculal* 
on  what  it  might  mean.  Had  Angm 
M'Eachran  parted  from  his  wife  i 
through  some  fierce  quarrel,  and  had  h^ 
resolved  to  go  to  Glasgow  merely  as  ti 
measure  of  revenge,  the  prospect  of  a 
conciliation  might  have  been  welcome 
But  it  was  not  so.  He  had  left  Ardtil 
leach  simply  out  of  sheer  despair.  He  ha< 
drank  all  his  money;  he  had  disgrace 
himself  b  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors;' 
had  long  ago  abandoned  any  notion  t 
having  any  real  companionship  with  hit 
wife.  Besides,  by  this  time  he  '  ' 
quired  the  drunkard's  craving ; 
Glasgow,  provided  he  could  get  any  s 
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work,  he  would  be  able  to  do  as  he 
leased  witli  his  money.  When  he  got  to 
'lasgow,  he  abandoned  himself  to  drink- 
ing without  any  remorse.  His  chances  in 
life  were  gone;  there  remained  but  this. 
He  had  no  boat,  no  home,  no  relatives  ; 
his  society  was  in  the  public- house ;  the 
one  enjoyable  experience  of  the  day  was 
the  sensation  of  beatific  stupor  rising  into 
his  head  after  drinking  repeated  doses  of 
whiskey.  If  he  was  ill  and  surly  next 
morning,  there  was  but  little  sense  of 
shame  mingled  with  His  moods.  Nor  did 
he  consider  himself  a  very  ill-used  person, 
whose  wrongs  ought  to  excite  compassion. 
He  simply  was  what  he  was,  as  the  natu- 
ral result  of  what  had  gone  before;  and 
he  looked  neither  to  the  past  nor  to  the 
future.  It  was  enough  if  he  had  the 
wherewithal  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
another  dram  ;  and  he  did  not  care  to  ask 
whether,  in  the  bygone  time,_  he  was  the 
injuring  or  the  injured  party. 

But  it  became  more  difficult  for  him  to 
get  those  odd  jobs  about  the  quays,  for  his 
unsteady  habits^ were  notorious,  and  no  one 
could  depend  on  his  remaining  sober  for 
a  single  day.  He  became  shabbier  and 
shabbier  in  appearance ;  and  now  the  win- 
ter was  coming  on,  and  many  a  day  he 
shivered  with  the  cold  as  he  walked  aim- 
lessly about  the  streets.  When  he  could 
get  no  work,  and  when  he  had  no  money 
with  which  to  go  into  a  public-house,  he 
would  often  wander  idly  along  the  inner 
thoroughfares  of  the  town,  perhaps  with 
vague  hope  of  meeting  an  acquaint- 
who  would  give  him  a  glass.  He 
not  afraid  of  meeting  any  of  his  old 
ids  from  Ardtilleach ;  they  could  not 
lave  recognized  him. 

One  night  he  was  going  up  Candle- 
riggs  Street  in  this  aimless  fashion,  and  a 
bitterly  cold  night  it  was.  A  north-east 
wind  was  blowing  down  the  thoroughfares, 
driving  a  stinging  sleet  before  it ;  even  the 
hardiest  were  glad  to  escape  indoors  from 
such  weather.  Angus  M'Eachran  was 
not  proof  against  cold  and  wet  as  he  had 
been  in  former  days.  He  shivered  like 
a  reed  in  the  wind ;  his  hmbs  were  chilled ; 
if  he  had  not  been  in  the  semi-bemused 
state  of  the  confirmed  drunkard  he  would 
have  crept  back  to  his  miserable  lodging. 
As  it  was,  his  only  thought  at  the  moment 
;t  a  little  shelter  from  the  bitter 


Hall,  and  here  was  an  open  space,  the 
light  of  which  promised  something  of 
warmth.  There  were  a  great  many  peo- 
ple going  in  ;  and  '■  Free  Admission" 
stared  every  one  in  the  face.  M'Eachran 
crept  into  a  comer,  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
cold  for-a  moment. 

The  mere  going  by  of  people  seemed 
to  have  a  fascination  for  him.  His  head 
was  dazed.  ^Vhen  a  friendly  old  gende- 
man  in  passing  said,  "  Wee!,  ma  man,  are 
ye  no  comin'  in  ?  I  dinna  think  you 
could  do  belter,"  he  answered,  vaguely, 
"  Yes,"  and  joined  the  stream.  There 
was  a  great  crush  ;  he  was  borne  into  the 
hall.  So  dense  was  the  crowd  that  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  his  shabby  clothes. 
He  got  no  seat,  but  he  was  well  propped 
up;  and  the  heat  of  the  great  assembly 
began  to  thaw  his  frozen  limbs. 

And  who  was  this  maniac  and  mounte- 
bank on  the  platform — this  short,  stout, 
ungainly  man,  with  lank  yellow  hair,  pro- 
minent front  teeth,  and  exceedingly  long 
arms  which  he  flung  about  as  he  stamped 
up  and  down  and  ranted  ?  Truly,  he 
was  a  ridiculous-looking  person  ;  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  highly  cultivated  peo- 
ple, who  read  the  reviews,  and  went  into 
mQd  frenzy  over  blue  and  white  china, 
and  were  agitated  about  the  eastern  posi- 
tion, shoiLld  refuse  to  go  and  hear  this 
stump-orator  who  was  lecturing  on  tem- 
perance all  over  the  country.  The  stories 
told  of  his  atf  captandum  vulgarity  and  his 
irreverence  were  shocking,  Jokes  were 
made  about  the  wild  fashion  in  which  he  . 
dealt  with  his  ^'s  ;  although  being  a  York-  J 
shireman  of  inferior  education,  he  never  ad-  I 
ded  an  h,  he  simply  ignored  the  letter  al-  ^ 
together,  and  was  profoundly  unconscious 
of  doing  so.  He  spoke  with  a  strong 
north-country  accent ;  he  marched  up  and 
down  the  platform,  with  perspiration  on 
his  unlovely  face  ;  he  sawed  the  air  with 
his  arras,  and  was  by  turns  angry  with  a 
screeching  anger  and  pathetic  with  a  the- 
atrical effusiveness.  A  person  of  refined 
taste  could  not  approve  of  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Davis  and  his  oratory.  The  exhibition 
was  altogetlier  too  absurd.  And  yet  there 
are  in  this  country  al  present  thousands 
of  human  beings  whom  this  man  rescued 
from  ruin  ;  there  are  thousands  of  homes 
which  he  restored  to  peace  and  happiness, 
after  that  seemed  impossible  ;  there  are  ■ 
thousands  of  women  who  cannot  utter 
that   commonplace    name  without   tears 
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rof  gratitude.  And  lliese  people  never 
Lthouglit  the  less  of  R.  J.  Davis  because 
[  he  ill-treated  the  letter  h. 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  this  uncouth   crea- 

■tture  was  saying,  or  rather  bawling,  "  you 

•see  that  miserable  drunkard  crawling  along 

I  the  street,  dirt  on  his  clothes,  idiotcy  iu  his 

\,  his   eyes   turned  away  for  shame — ■ 

tnd  you  despise  him — and   are  you  not 

light    in    despising    him?     Perhaps    yoii 

■don't  know.      Well,  I'll  tell  you.     That 

■■■Skulking  creature,  that  reptile  of  the  gutter, 

ivas  once  the  heir  of  all  the  ages;  and 

I'When  he  was  born  he  came  into  a  wonder- 

kfiil  heritage  that  had  been  stored  up  for 

I  him    through    centuries     and    centuries. 

I  Great  statesmen  had  spen;   their  lives  in 

making  laws  for  him;  patriots  had  shed 

their  blood  for  him ;   men  of  science  had 

made  bridges,  and  railways,  and    steam- 

sliips  for  him  ;  discoverers  and  great  nier- 

ciiants  had  gone  over  all  the  earth,  and 

'    there  was  sugar  coming  from  one    place, 

I  and  cotton  from   another,  and  lea  from 

y  another — from  all  parts  of  the  world  these 

things  were  coming.     And  for  all  this,  and 

for  far  more  than  that,  what  was  expected 

of  him  ? — only  that  he  should  grow  up  a 

respectable  citizen,  and  epjoy  the  freedom 

I  and  the  laws  that   his  forefathers   fought 

■  for,    and  do  his   dutjr  tosvards  God,  and 

Ijthe  State,  and  the   fnends  whose  anxious 

rcare  had  guided  him  through  all  the  perils 

I  of  childhood.     What  was  hU  gratitude  ? 

[  What    has  he  done  ? — what   but    throw 

I  shame  on  the  name  of  the  mother  who 

I  bore  him,  making  himself  a  curse  to  soci- 

Lety  and  a  disgrace   to    friends  who  now 

I  avoid   him.     Has   he   a  wife  ? — think  of 

Has  he  children  ? — think  of  them  I 

I  iJood  God,  think  of  the  young  giri  going 

tirom  her  fether's  home,  and    trusting  all 

Ijher  life  to  this  new  guidance,  and  looking 

r  forward  to  the  years  of  old  age,  anil  the 

gentle    going   out   of  an  honorable   and 

peaceful  life.     And  this  is  the  guidance — 

this  is  the  protection — tiiat   she   sits  up 

in  the  night-time,  with  her  eyes  red  with 

weeping,  and  she  listens  for  the  drunken 

stagger  of  an  inhuman  ruflian,  and   she 

prays  that  God  would  in  his  mercy  send 

Eome  swift  disease  upon  her,  and  hurry  her 

out  of  her  grief  and  hershame.     That  is  the 

return  that  the  drunkard  makes  for  all  the 

love  and  care  that  have  been  lavished  on 

J-  bim — and  you  despise  him— yes,   he  de- 

Mpises  himself  as  he  crawls  along  the  pave- 

Kinent — his  home  broken  up  and  ruined,  his 


wife  and  children  sent  shivering  to  the 
almshouse " 

There  was  a  sharp,  quick  cry  at  this 
moment ;  and  the  lecturer  stopped.  The 
people  near  Angus  M' Each  ran  turned 
round  ;  and  there  was  the  young  fisher- 
man, with  his  eyes  fixed  and  gla^^ed,  and 
bis  arm  uplifted  as  if  appealing  to  the  lec- 
turer. 

"  The  man  is  mad,"  said  one  ;  "  take 
him  out." 

But  they  could  not  take  him  out,  for  the 
crowd  was  too  dense ;  but  as  some  one  at 
the  door  seemed  to  have  fancied  that  a 
woman  had  fainted,  a  tumbler  of  water 
was  fetched  and  quickly  handed  over, 
M'Eachran  drank  some  of  the  water, 

"  No,"  said  he,  seeing  they  were  trying 
to  make  way  for  him  ;  "  I  am  for  staying 
here." 

And  there  he  did  stay,  until  the  end  of 
the  lecture,  which  was  not  a  long  one. 
But  that  wJs  only  part  of  the  proceedings. 
Winding  up  with  a  passionate  appeal  to 
the  people  before  him  to  come  forward 
and  sign  the  abstention  pledge — for  the 
sake  of  their  friends,  if  not  of  themselves — 
the  lecturer  stepped  down  to  a  space  in 
front  of  the  platform  which  had  been  kept 
clear,  and  there  opened  two  large  volumes 
which  were  placed  on  a  narrow  wooden 
table. 

The  people  began  to  pour  out  of  the 
different  doorways  ;  those  who  wished  to 
stay  and  put  down  their  names  were  gradu- 
ally left  behind.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
young  man  who  kept  in  the  background, 
and  was  about  the  very  last  to  sign  ;  when 
he  went  up  to  the  table,  his  face  was  pale, 
his  lips  quite  firm,  his  hand  tremulous. 
This  was  what  he  wrote : — "  Name,  Angus 
Af-Eaehran  ;  age  24  ;  Qccn.-^Mvya,  fisher- 
man ;  born,  island  of  Darmch ,-  resides, 
Glasgow."  Mr.  R,  J.  Davis  looked  at 
this  young  man  rather  curiously — perhaps 
only  guessing,  but  not  quite  knowing  what 
he  had  done  that  night. 

Chapter  XII. 

after  many  davs. 

It  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The  thirst 
for  drink  had  a  grip  of  htm  that  was  an  in- 
cessant torture  :  then  there  was  the  crush^ 
ing  difRculty  of  obtaining  work  for  a  maji 
of  his  appearance.  First  of  aii,  he  left 
Glasgow  and  his  associates  there ;  and 
went  to  Greenock — the  fare  by  the  steam- 
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boat  was  only  sixpence.  He  went  down 
to  the  quays  there,  and  hung  about ;  and 
at  last  his  Highland  tongue  won  him  the 
favor  of  the  captain  of  a  small  vessel  that 
was  being  repaired  in  dock.  He  got 
M'lCachran  some  little  bit  of  work  to  do; 
and  the  first  thing  to  which  the  young 
man  devoted  his  earnings  was  the  pur- 
chase of  some  second-hand  clothes.  He 
was  now  in  a  better  position  to  go  and  ask 
for  work. 

If  a  man  can  keep  sober  in  Greenock, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  dingy  and  rainy 
towns  in  this  or  any  other  country,  he  will 
keep  sober  anywhere.  J^"ot  only  did 
M'Eachran  keep  sober ;  but  his  sobriety, 
his  industry,  and  his  versatility- — in  Darroch 
he  was  famous  for  being  able  to  turn  his 
hand  to  anything — were  speedily  recog- 
nized by  the  foreman,  and  ended  by  his 
securing  permanent  employment.  Then 
wages  were  high — such  wages  as  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  Hebrides;  and 
his  wants  were  few.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  see  the  dogged  industry  of  the 
Norseman  fight  with  the  impatience  of  the 
Celt;  all  day  he  would  patiently  and  dili- 
gently get  through  his  work,  and  then  at 
nighl  he  would  fret  and  vex  his  heart  be- 
cause he  could  not  accomplish  impossibili- 
ties. Nevertheless  his  companions  knew 
that  Angus  M'Eachran  was  amassing 
money ;  for  he  earned  mucli  and  spent 
little. 

Time  went  by  ;  he  heard  no  news  from 
Darroch  or  Killeena  ;  and  yet  he  would 
not  write.  Not  only  had  he  no  hope  of 
living  again  with  Moira,  but  he  had  no 
wish  for  it.  The  recollection  of  bygone 
liraes  was  too  gloomy.  It  was  with  quite 
another  purpose  that  he  was  working  hard 
and  saving  money. 

One  evening,  going  home  from  his 
work,  and  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his 
own  lodgings,  he  ran  against  a  withered 
old  Highlander  named  Connill,  who  was 
an  under-keeper  in  Harris,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  Darrocli  peo- 
ple. 

"  Kott    pless    me,  iss    it    you,  Angus 

M'Eachran  ?"  the  old  man  cried.     "  Ay, 

many  a  tay  since  1  will  see  you.  And 

you  will  come  and  hef  a  tram  and  a 

)r  Iwotogether," 

you  will  come  into  the  house,  Dun- 
IB  Connill,"  said  Angus,  "and   we  are 
just  at  the  house,  I  will  gif  you  a  tram; 
but  I  hef  not  touclied  the  whiskey  myself 


not  for  more  ass  fourteen  montiis  I  pe- 
lief.  And  are  you  ferry  well,  Duncan 
Connili;  and  when  wass  you  ofer  in  Dar- 
roch ?" 

They  went  in  to  the  younger  man's 
lodgings,  and  in  front  of  the  cheerful  fire 
they  had  a  chat  together,  and  M'Eachran 
told  his  old  acquaintance  all  that  had  re- 
cently happened  to  him. 

"  And  now  you  will  go  pack  to  Dar- 
roch," said  the  old  Highlandraan.  "Ay, 
and  it  iss  ferry  prout  Moira  Fergus  will  be 
to  see  you  looking  so  well,  and  hafing 
such  good  clothes,  and  more  ass  two 
pound  fife  a  week." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  pack  to  Dar- 
roch, and,  yes,  I  am  going  pack  to  Dar- 
roch," said  Angus  ;  "  but  it  iss  not  to  stay 
in  Darroch  that  I  am  going  pack.  Moir^ 
she  will  be  with  her  father ;  and  I  wilt 
not  tek  her  away  from  her  father — it  wass 
enough  there  wass  of  that  pefore  ;  but  I 
will  mek  the  arranchement  to  gif  her  some 
money  from  one  week  to  the  next  week, 
ass  a  man  would  gif  his  wife,  and  then  I 
will  come  pack  to  Greenock,  and  she  will 
stay  with  John  Fergus — and  lam  Joha 
Fergus  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  Highlandman, 
"and  that  iss  ferry  well  said,  Angus 
M'Eachran;  and  if  the  lass  will  stay 
with  lier  father,  in  the  name  of  Kott 
let  her  stay  with  her  father  ! — but  if  I 
wass  you,  Angus  M'Eachran,  it  iss  not 
much  of  the  money  I  would  gif  a  lass 
tliat  would  stay  with  her  father,  and  her 
a  marriet  wife— no,  I  would  not  gif  her 
much  of  the  money,  Angus." 

"  Well,"  said  Angus,  "  it  iss  more  ass 
fourteen  montlis  or  eighteen  months  that 
I  hef  gitfen  her  no  money  at  ail." 

"And  I  wass  thinking,"  said  Duncan 
Connill,  "  that  it  was  many  the  tay  since  I 
hef  been  to  Darroch  ;  but  when  I  wass 
there,  it  wass  said  that  Moira  wass  away 
ofer  at  Borva,  with  Mr,  Mackenzie's 
daughter,  that  wass  marriet  to  an  English- 

"  Ay,  ay,"   said  Angus,    "  she   wass  a 
goot  frient  to  Moira  and  to  me;  and  \t\ 
she  would  tek  Moira  away  for  a  time  to  I 
Borva,   that  wass  a  great  kindness  too ;  1 
but   you  do  not  think,  Duncan    Connill,  j 
she  will  always  stay  at  Borva,  and  her  al- 
ways thinking  of  John  Fergus  ?     But  when  | 
she  hass  the  money  of  her  own,  then  s 
will  do  what  she  likes  to  do,  even  although.  I 
she  iss  in  the  house  of  John  Fergus." 
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And  when  will  you  think  of  coming 
to  Darroch,  Angus  ?" 

I  do  not  know  that,  Duncan  Connill. 
■We  are  ferry  pusy  just  now,  and  all  the 
yard  working  ofertime,  and  ferry  good 
wages.  But  it  iss  nbt  ferry  long  before  I 
will  come  to  Darroch ;  and  if  you  would 
send  me  a  line  to  tell  me  of  the  people 
there — what  you  can  hear  of  them  in 
Styornoway — it  would  be  a  kind  thing  to 
do,  Duncan  Connill." 

And  so  the  old  man  took  back  Angus 
M'Eachran's  address  to  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  beg.-in  to  noise  it  abroad  that  Angus 
was  making  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
Greenock;  and  that  he  had  a  notion  of 
coming  some  day  to  Stomoway,  and  of 
getting  into  business  there  as  a  builder  of 
boats. 

About  three  weeks  after  Duncan  Con- 
nill had  seen  Angus  M'Eachran,  a  young 
giri  timidly  tapped  at  the  door  of  Angus's 
lodgings,  and  asked  the  landlady  if  he  was 
inside. 

"  No,  he's  no,"  said  the  woman,  sulkily  ; 
for  landladies  who  have  good  lod'^ers  do 
not  like  their  being  called  upon  by  young 
women.  The  good  lodgers  are  apt  to 
roarry  and  go  away. 

"  When  will  he  be  in  ?"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  dinna  ken." 

So  she  turned  away,  and  went  out  into 
the  dismal  streets  of  Greenock,  over  which 
there  gloomed  a  grey  and  smoky  twilight. 
She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  suddenly 
darted  forward,  and  caught  a  man  by  the 
hand,  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 

"  Angus !" 

"  Ay,  iss  it  you,  Moira  Fergus  ?"  said 
he  coldly,  and  drawing  back.  "  And  what 
hefyou  come  for  to  Greenock  ?" 

"It  wass  to  see  you,  Angus  M'Each- 
ran— but  not  that  you  will  speak  to  me 
like  that,"  said  the  girl,  beginning  to  cry. 


"  And  who  iss  with  you  ?"  said  he ; 
moved  in  the  least  by  her  tears. 

"  There  iss  no  one  with  me,"  s 
passionately;  "  and  there  wass  no  one 
with  me  all  the  way  from  Styornoway; 
and  when  Duncan  Connill  will  tell  me  you 
wass  in  Greenock,  I  will  say  to  him,  '  1  ara 
going  10 see  Angus  M'Eachran;  and  I  do 
not  know  what  he  will  say  to  me  ;  but  I 
hef  something  to  say  to  him.'  And  it  is 
this,  Angus,  that  I  wass  a  bad  wife  to  you, 
and  it  iss  many's  the  night  I  hef  cried 
apout  it  since  you  wass  away,  from  the 
night  to  the  morning ;  and  now  that  I  hef 
been  away  from  Darroch  for  more  ass  a 
year,  it  iss  not  any  more  to  Darroch  I 
would  be  for  going — no,  nor  to  Borva,  nor 
to  Styornoway — but  where  you  are,  Angus 
if  you  will  tek  me — and  where  you  will  i" 
I  will  go,  too — if  that  iss  your  wish,  j' 
gus  M'Eachran." 

She  stood  there,  mutely  awaiting  his 
cision,  and  trying  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  Moira,"    said  lie,    "  come    into   i 
house.     It  iss  a  great  thing  you  hef  b 
me  this  tay;    and  it  iss  ferry  sorry  I  i 
that  I  tit  not  hear  of  it  pefore.     But  thc| 
iss  many    a  tay   that   iss    yet   to    i 
Moira."  ^^ 

These  two  went  into  Angus  M'Each- 
ran's lodgings;  and  the  landlady  was  more 
civil  when  something  of  Moira's  story  was 
told  her ;  and  the  young  wife — with  trem- 
bling hands  and  tearful  eyes,  but  with  a 
great  and  silent  joy  at  her  lieart — sate 
down  to  the  little  tea-table  on  which  An- 
gus's evening  meal  was  laid.  That  was 
not  a  sumptuous  banquet ;  but  there  was 
no  happier  meeting  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  night  than  the  meeting  of  these  two 
simple  Highland  folks.  And  here  (' 
story  of  Moira  Fergus,  and  of  her  i 
riage  with  Angus  M'Eachran,  may  1 
end. — C(yrnhUl  Magazine. 
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published  writings  of  Sir  Arthur 
Hel])s,  with  whom  literature  was  never  a 
profession,  and  whose  career  may  be  said 
to  have  been  prematurely  brought  to  an 
end,  are  numerous, — having  regard  lo 
their  high  finish,  unusually  numerous. 
They  comprise  a  history,  many  volumes  of 


essays — most  of  them  interspersed  ■ 
dialogue — three  or  four  dramas,  as  many- 
fictions,  and  a  biography.  Few  writers  erf 
any  class — fiction  of  course  excepted — have 
been  more  largely  read ;  few  of  his  par- 
ticular class  so  largely.  For  liis  subjects, 
though  always  important,  were  not  always 
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"interesting-"  They  were  not  of  a  kind 
respecting  whicli  a  cry  or  a  crusade  could 
be  got  up,  His  thoughts  seemed  always 
to  be  turned  on  those  evils  which  escape 
the  notice  of,  or  at  least  are  avoided  by, 
those  whose  objects  in  life  are  influence, 
money,  or  notoriety.  To  get  an  occasional 
hearing,  even  an  occasional  following  in 
respect  to  any  glaring  wrong  or  abuse,  is 
easy  enougli  for  any  one  gifted  with  a  fluent 
tongue,  vigorous  lungs,  and  an  absolute 
deficiency  of  taste.  To  get  either  or  both 
in  respect  to  wrongs  or  abuses  which, 
though  not  "glaring,"  are  none  the  less 
mischievous,  demands  pei^onal  qualities  of 
another  order,  accomplishments  more  rare, 
and  a  gift  rarer  still — the  charm,  the  "  tal- 
isman," as  St.  Qeuve  puts  it,  "  qui  tient  aux 
doigts  de  I'ouvrier."  Whatever  subject  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  touched — and  save  one.  Sla- 
very, he  never  dealt  exhaustively  with  any 
which  from  their  grandeur  strike  the  imagi- 
nation at  once — he  brought  to  bear  upon 
its  treatment  the  chann  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  personal,  thecharm  of  style.  Be 
the  subject  what  it  might,  apparently  never 

he  was  always  readable.  He  could  have 
written  what  he  somewhere  describes  a 
friend  as  being  engaged  in  writing,  "a 
lively  book  on  Contingent  Remainders." 

But  as  the  learned  and  acute  biogra- 
pher of  Casaubon  puts  it,  "  the  scholar  is 
greater  tlian  his  books."  It  is  from  the 
desire  to  enable  those  who  know  "  Friends 
in  Council"  to  know  something  more  of 
its  author — of  him  who  was  at  once  Duns- 
ford  and  Ellesmere,  Milverton  and  Cran- 
mer — that  the  recollections  which  follow 
have  been  drawn  up  by  one  who  in  the 
sabject  of  them  has  lost  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  interests  of  a  large  part  of  his  life. 

In  the  last  of  his  published  writings,  his 
notice  of  Canon  Ringsley,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, Sir  Arthur  Helps  speaks  of  the  "ruling 
motive"  in  the  life  of  his  friend.  His  own 
ruling  motive,  through  all  the  long  years 
of  restless  activity  of  thought  and  deed 
during  whicii  he  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, was  benevolence — benevolence 
grounded  on  a  belief  not  in  the  perfeci- 
ibiltty  of  humanity,  but  in  the  infinite  capa- 
bility for  improvement  of  human  life.  If 
this  "  ruling  motive"  be  easily  observable 
in  his  writings,  it  was  even  more  so  in  his 
conversation  and  daily  life. 

With  an  inlensedelightinliterature,  suc- 

s  as  a  writer  was  with  him  never  an  end 


but  a  means.  If  he  cultivated  style,  it 
was  not  that  he  might  earn  praise  for  it, 
but  obtain  hearing  through  it.  He  knew 
that  as  the  orator  whose  utterance  is  defi- 
cient in  force  and  clearness  will  not  be 
heard,  so  the  writer  whose  power  of'  state- 
ment is  deficient  m  charm — who  cannot 
please  as  well  as  instruct — will  not  be  read. 
His  one  "great"  book,  "The  Spanish 
Conquest  of  America,"  grew  out  of  no  am- 
bition to  win  for  himself  a  place  among  his- 
torians, but  out  of  an  abhorrence  of  slave- 
ry. The  introduction  of  the  negro  to  Span- 
ish America  he  first  thought  lo  have 
treated  of  with  sufficient  fulness  in  a  few  es- 
says commented  on  by  his  "  friends."  Co- 
pies may  still  occasionally  be  picked  up  of 
two  volumes  entitled, "  The  Conquerors  of 
th^New  Worid  and  their  Bondmen,"  which 
are  the  first  outcome  of  this  feeling.  But  ' 
they  prove  an  altogether  inadequate  out- 
come of  what,  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
he  had  come  to  know  and  wanted  to  tell. 
The  usual  sources  of  information  exhaust- 
ed, he  had  passed  on  to  the  unusual,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  unused.  He  had  mas- 
tered Spanish,  he  had  visited  Simancas,  he 
had  collected  and  digested  MSS.  innume- 
rable, and  was  in  possession  of  a  mass  of 
information,  much  of  which  had  newer  yet 
been  put  before  the  world;  and  this  on  a 
subject  his  interest  in  which  had  become  a 
passion  for  which  no  relief  was  to  be  found 
but  in  a  treatment  of  it  exhaustive  and,  it 
might  prove,  attractive.  In  part  he  failed. 
The  book  was  undoubtedly  read  and  ap- 
preciated, but  by  those  only  to  whom  it 
was  least  necessary  to  appeal  in  a  cause 
like  that  he  had  taken  up.  A  few  si 
men  and  scholars  have  read  "The 
Spanish  Conquest,"  but  to  the  great  n 
even  of  intelligent  general  readers  the  book 
is  absolutely  unknown.  That  it  should 
have  been  appreciated  by  men  of  his  own 
order — those  especially  with  whom  on 
many  points  he  did  not  agree — was,  of 
course,  some  alleviation  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  reaching  those  of  an  inferior  and 
more  numerous  one.  I  remember  the 
pleasure  I  was  once  able  to  give  him,  after 
a  visit  to  the  late  John  Kebie,  in  reporting 
the  interest  and  impatience  with  which 
that  revered  theologian  and  poet  was 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  vol- 
ume. Mr,  Keble  of  course  had  recog- 
nized and  found  pleasure  in  the  literary 
skiU  exhibited  in  the  volumes  which  had 
already  appeared,  but  he  had  been,  per- 
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haps,  more  touched  by  their  author's  hearty 
and  outspoken  estimate  of  the  characters 
and  labors  of  the  CathoUc  regular  clergy 
in  relation  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Again, 
his  "  Cpmpanions  of  my  Solitude," — to  me 
the  most  precious  of  his  books,  because 
the  most  direct  and  complete  expression 
of  himself  among  them — grew  out  of  an 
intense  realisation,  brought  to  a  head  by 
some  accident,  of  the  misery  entailed  by 
the  particular  offence  which  it  so  powerful- 
ly denounces.  So  powerfully  and  yet  so 
temperately ;  with  such  allowance  and 
such  consideration.  For  he  habitually 
checked  in  himself  and  others  sweeping 
conclusions  respecting  anything  or  any- 
body. He  had  something  to  say  for  the 
worst  cause,  and — which  is  less  common, 
because  far  more  difficult — for  the  worst 
man.  His  consideration  for  the  "  other 
side"  seemed  sometimes  excessive.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  ever  mischievous  to 
truth,  though  it  doubtless  lost  him  many  a 
victory  in  argument.  The  book  was  not 
written  but  "made"  during  a  tour  on 
which  I  was  the  companion — not  I  hope 
of  his  solitude — in  the  autumn  of,  I  think, 
185 1.  We  had  travelled  together  before, 
and  did  so  again  afterwards.  Our  first 
journey  was  begun  very  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1848.  On  this  occasion  Lady,  then 
Mrs.,  Helps,  was  of  the  party.  He  had 
been  and  still  was  very  ill ;  but  he  fancied 
the  change  of  climate  and  of  scene  would 
do  him  good.  I  believe  it  did,  eventually ; 
but  at  the  time  of  our  journey  his  intense 
interest  in  public  events — '48  was  the 
"  year  of  confusion"  in  Europe — prevented 
his  deriving  any  immediate  benefit  from 
it. 

He  turned  his  change  of  place  to  ac- 
count, however,  in  another  way.  If  it  did 
nothing  for  his  body,  it  should  at  least  do 
something  for  his  mind.  He  made  it  the 
occasion  of  his  first  serious  attack  on  the 
Ger«i2n  language.  A  memory  unusually 
retentive  gave  him  an  exceptional  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  the  only  thing  difficult 
to  a  scholar  in  a  new  language,  its  voca- 
bulary. And  even  in  this  he  was  greatly 
aided  by  a  very  quick  perception  of  the 
possible  connection  of  unfamiliar  forms 
with  familiar  ones. 

He  knew  nothing  directly  of  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  the  German  philologists  in 
this  field ;  and  the  delightful  aids  of  Max 
Miiller  were  as  yet  non-existent  or  inacces- 
sible.     Our    derivations    and    "  connec- 


tions," therefore,  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  "  shots,"  the  ratde  of  which  was  as 
unceasing  by  night  as  by  day.  I  had 
once  bid  him  "  Good-night,"  and  had  been 
perhaps  an  hour  in  my  room,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  a  tap  at  the  door.  In  answer 
to  the  query  usual  upon  such  occasions, 
the  following  utterance  penetrated  the 
door,  which  there  had  not  been  time  to 
open — "I  think  auch  must  be  etiam /* 
and  the  Teutonic  student  was  gone. 

On  another  occasion  he  announced 
solemnly  that  he  was  going  out  to  try  a 
verb  with  a  separable  prefix  on  the  first 
sympathetic-looking  native  he  encountered. 
He  returned  triumphantly  after  a  short 
time  to  announce  that  the  prefix  with 
which  he  had  been  loaded  had  "  gone  off" 
to  perfection.  Our  philological  *'  shots" 
were  put  to  a  severer  test  subsequently ; 
when  he  received  a  copy  of  a  translation 
of  "  The  Claims  of  Labor"  into  Swedish, 
a  language  of  which  neither  of  us  knew  a 
word,  and  of  which  no  dictionary  was  ac- 
cessible within  seventy  miles.  Of  course 
he  did  not  want  to  read  the  translation  it- 
self; but  there  was  a  "  Translator's  Pre- 
face" which  he  was  very  curious  to  make 
out.  Somehow  in  the  course  of  a  morning 
it  was  approximately  made  out,  sufficiently 
at  any  rate  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  the  translator  had  said  about  the  sub- 
ject of  his  labors. 

In  political  opinions  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
was  what  is  generally  undei stood  by  a 
Liberal ;  and  had  he  made  his  way  into 
the  "  House" — at  one  time  a  possibility 
for  him — he  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  his  seat  on  the  liberal  benches.  But 
his  Hberalism  was  qualified  by  a  love  of 
order  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
"  government  "  which  might  at  times  have 
rendered  his  vote  anything  but  a  certainty 
for  those  with  whom,  in  the  main,  he 
agreed. 

Robert  Burns  himself  could  not  have 
believed  with  less  reservation  that  "  a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  than  Arthur 
Helps ;  but  none  would  have  resisted  mob 
law,  or  deprecated  more  earnestly  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing — placing  poli- 
tical power  in  hands  as  yet  unprepared  to 
use  it  rigiitly. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps's  belief  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  world, 
and  his  efforts  to  bring  it  about,  were  not 
limited  in  their  a!m  and  operation  to  his 
own  kind.     They  extended  to  every  living 
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thing.  He  was  not  at  all  a  "  good  hater," 
but  he  hated  cruelty  with  a  hatred  all  but 
cruel.  His  efforts  to  lessen  it  were  not 
confined  to  "  Some  Talk  about  Animals 
and  their  Masters ;"  they  found  vent  in 
much  vigorous  and  successfiil  action.  The 
arrangements  now  made  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  cattle  by  railway,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  over  the  whole  Continent,  were 
inaugurated  at  his  instigation,  and  com- 
pleted through  his  perseverance. 

Of  his  religious  opinions  and  sentiments 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  confidently,  if  only 
on  account  of  his  intense  sensitiveness  in 
regard  to  those  of  others.  Essentially 
Protestant,  he  loathed  the  vulgar  forms 
which  Protestantism  often  puts  on.  He 
saw  nothing  incongruous  in  a  pure  faith 
and  splendid  manifestations  of  it ;  but  he 
refused  as  absolutely  to  identify  devotion 
with  candles,  as  simplicity  with  whitewash. 
He  has  said  somewhere,  and  he  certainly 
thought,  that  our  cathedrals  "  were  much 
finer  than  anything  that  went  on  in  tliem." 
I  well  remember,  at  the  close  of  a  service 
in  one  of  them  his  indignation  at  the  au- 
dacity of  the  preacher  of  the  day  in  put- 
ting fortli  matter  so  feeble  and  ill-arranged 
"in  a  building  of  that  age  and  magnifi- 
cence." In  the  course  of  our  last  conver- 
sation, even  now  only  a  few  weekS  since, 
he  expressed  exceeding  admiration  for  the 
comprehensiveness  and  moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  spoke  of  dises- 
tablishment as  a  measure  which  ctaa  Dis- 
senters, if  Protestant,  should  vehemently 
oppose ;  as  a  measure  whereby  large  ac- 
cessions of  believing  but  somewhat  weak 
people  would,  bewildered  by  its  confi- 
dence and  its  pretensions,  seek  refuge  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  spoke  highly 
of  the  efforts  of  the  .\nglican  clergy  for  the 
promotion  of  education — before  "  educa- 
tion" became  the  fashion, — a  fropos  to 
which  he  reminded  me  of  the  following 
story.  Some  thirty  years  since  he  bought 
a  place  in  Hampshire.  Slionly  after  tak- 
ing"up  his  residence  there,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  parochial  school.  He  was  received 
of  course  politely  :  but  the  unconcealable 
nervousness  and  confusion  of  the  master 
8trucl4  him  greatly.  The  good  man  was 
evidently  pleased  with  his  visit,  but  a  great 
deal  more  puzzled  and  put  out  by  it.  On 
subsequent  better  acquaintance  he  apolo- 
gized for  and  explained  his  nervousness 
and  confusion,  by  the  fact  that  liis  visitor 
was  the  first  layman  who  had  ever  set  foot 


in  his  school  since  he  had  become  master 
of  it,  some  ten  years  before 

Next  to  humanity  the  object  of  Sir 
Arthur's  greatest  reverence  was  its  most 
direct  emanation — a  book.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  books  was  enormous.  He  read 
rapidly,  for  his  power  of  attention  was  ab- 
solute; and  he  remembered  what  he  read 
for  that  same  reason.  I  am  unable  to  say 
who  were  his  favorite  writers ;  for  the 
writers  he  knew  best  he  regarded  as  per-  • 
sonal  friends,  and  among  personal  friends 
there  should  be  no  favoritism.  If  I 
called  upon  to  say  of  what  writer  I  have 
heard  him  speak  the  most  often  and  with 
the  greatest  admiration,  1  think  it  would 
be  one  of  the  last  my  readers  would  be 
htely  to  name — Machiavelli.  But  then  he 
had  derived  his  opinion  of  him,  not  from 
the  pages  of  Macaulay,  but  from  the  reve- 
lations of  that  great  statesman  concerning 
himself— to  be  found  only  in  his  writings 
and  his  life. 

Should  a  finished  portrait  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  ever  be  achieved  by  a  competent 
hand,  it  will  present  trait.s,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, too  numerous  and  too  beautiful 
to  be  truthfully  attributable  to  more  than 
a  very  few  men  of  our  own  or  any  other 
lime.  One  of  these  trails  must  not  be 
omitted  from  the  slightest  sketch  of  him — 
the  intensity  and  constancy  of  his  per- 
sonal attachments.  Universal  benevo- 
lence has  been  known  to  destroy  indivi- 
dual, and  with  some  friends  ^of  humanity 
"  the  greater"  has  noi  included  "  the 
less."  Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  the  most 
loyal  of  friends,  as  he  was  the  most 
sincere ;  for  though  his  fegis  was  always 
held  up  before  his  wounded  fellow-soldier 
as  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  the  field,  he 
would — after  his  wounds  were  healed,  and 
not  till  then — point  out  to  him  why  he  had 
tripped,  or,  it  might  be,  fallen  in  the  fight. 
His  attention,  instant  and  entire,  was 
always  ready  for  those  who  had  anv  claim 
upon  it.  Nor  was  his  assistance  less  at 
their  service  than  his  counsel.  To  the 
operation  of  both  on  a  movement,  the  i 
fulness  of  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  oi 
rale,  its  success  is  mainly  due. 

Some  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  ' 
received  instruction  in  music,  and  some  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  derived  pleasure 
from  its  performance,  during  the  years  in 
which   Si.    Martin's    Hall    was    a    raus 
school,  will  be  interested  to  know  that,  b 
for  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  that   instruction 
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that  pleasure  would  never  have  been  theirs,  pointment  was,  however,  but  partial,  and 

His  views  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  failure    only  seeming.     The   impetus 

were  never  fuUy  realised     The  building  given  there  to  an  art  which,  as  a  means  of 

for  which  he  di^i  so  much  has  been  turned  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  he  valued 

to  other  uses  than  those  to  which  he  hoped  highly,  is  still  operative,  and  its  results,  if 

it  might  have  been  permanently  devoted,  not  so  obvious  as  they  might  have  been, 

jmd  the  "  school "   in    which   he   took  so  are    none    the     less     real. — Macmillaa\ 

warm  an  interest  is  no  more.     The  disap-  Maga::ine. 
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the  least  degree  affect  the  ma- 
rests  of  the  human  race,  either  in 
by  reason  of  any  consequences 
.n  be  imagined  as  resulting  from 
off  when  we  sup- 


^^    th 


Although  many  months  must  elapse  cannot  ii 

before  astronomers  can  hope  to  complete  terial  ii 

their  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  during  itself  c 

the  recent  transit,  yet  already  tliey  can  es-  which   i 

tiraate  the  degree  of  success  then  achieved,  it.     We 

-^or,  which  is  in  truth  the  same  thing,  posed  the  sun  to  be  95  millions  of  miles 
the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  from  us,  than  we  are  now  when  we  know 
sun's  distance  can  be  ascertained  by  means  that  the  distance  is  probably  no  greater 
of  the  observations  made  last  December,  than  92  millions  of  miles,  or  than  we  shall 
We  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  be  a  few  months  hence  when  we  may 
proceedings  and  various  fortunes  of  the  pronounceconlidcntly  how  many  hundreds 
observers  of  the  transit,  indicating  the  of  thousands  of  miles  the  sun  is  from  us. 
general  results  of  the  operations  carried  That  is,  we  were  no  worse  off  in  any  mate- 
out  at  different  places  and  by  different  rial  circumstance.  We  travelled  as  safely 
methods.  Apart  from  the  scientitic  im-  over  our  little  globe  when  we  supposed  its 
portance  of  these  operations,  a  certain  non-  diameter  less  than  the  twelve-tliousandth 
scientitic,  but  very  real  interest  attaches  part  of  the  sun's  distance,  as  we  do  now 
to  them,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  a  quar-  that  we  know  the  sun's  distance  exceeds 
ter  of  a  million  of  money  was  expended  the  earth's  diameter  only  about  iij  thou- 
by  the  various  scientific  nations  on  the  sand  times.  Our  commercial  relations 
preparations  and  expeditions  for  observing  were  not  one  whit  affected  by  that  old  rais- 
the  behavior  of  Venus  during  the  four  take  of  ours;  and  it  seems  as  inconceiva- 
^bours  of  her  transit.  Certainly  on  no  pre-  ble  that  any  real  material  gain  can  follow 
ious  occasion  has  so  large  a  sum,  or  in-  from  the  determination  of  the  sun's  dis- 
deed  a  sum  even  approaching  this,  been  tance,  as  that  the  commercial  relations  of 
expended  on  a  research  of  a  purely  scien-  the  human  race  will  one  day  be  extended 
tific  character.  For  the  mistake  must  not  to  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  or  beyond 
be  made,  of  supposing  that  even  indirectly  the  multitudinous  asteroids  to  the  regions 
the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance  has  where  the  giants,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Ura- 
the  slightest  commercial  or  material  value,  niis  and  Neptune,  traverse  their  mighty 


We  do  not  say  that  the  work  effected 
the  various  expeditions  had  no  such  value; 
on  the  contrary,  the  careful  determination 
'    of  the  true  geographical  position  of  the 
I  various  stations  must  be  regarded  as  a 
f  most  useful  addition  to  that  mass  of  know- 
ledge on  which  safe  and  successful  voy- 
aging depends.    And  it  may  well  be  that 
the  experiments  carried  out  and  the  vari- 


orbits.  If  we  thought  of  visiting  any  o£ 
those  planets  it  might  be  important  to 
know  at  exactly  what  distances  they  travel, 
but  until  then,  a  knowledge  of  the  scale  of 
the  solar  system  is  a  result  of  only  scienti- 
fic interest,  and  of  no  conceivable  use  to 
the  inhabitants  of  earth. 

But  at  the  very  outset,  the  thought  may 
to  some  that  we  may  be  concerned, 


ous  methods  of  observation  employed,  or  or  if  we  ourselves  are  not,  our  remote  de- 
attempted,  may  hereafter  lead  to  results  scendants  may  be  concerned,  in  a  very 
of  considerable  material  value.  But  the  serious  way,  in  this  matter  of  the  sun's 
actual  determination  of  the  sun's  distance  distance.     Suppose  that  instead  of  astro- 
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nomers  having  mistake n  our  distance  from 
the  sun  when  they  inferred  it  from  the 
transit  observations  of  1761  and  1769, 
;heir  estimate  was  altogether  right.  Then, 
know  certainly  that  the  sun's 
listance  is  not  so  great  by  fully  three  mil- 
'  ins  of  miles,  it  would  follow  that  the 
earth  has  drawn  closer  to  the  sun  by  that 
amount  Three  millions  of  miles  in  a  cen- 
tury '.  or,  as  the  matter  is  assuming  so  seri- 
ous an  aspect,  let  us  determine  more 
accurately  the  real  rate  of  approach.  As- 
tronomers, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  set 
95,365,000  miles  for  the  earth's  distance, 
as  determined  from  the  transit  of  1769. 
~t  was  in  1854  that  this  measurement  was 
'irst  seriously  questioned ;  and  before  i  S59 
'le  value  now  used  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
V,  91,400,000  miles,  had  been  registered 
by  astronomers  as  the  most  probable.  In 
other  words,  according  to  this  startling 
way  of  viewing  the  matter,  the  rate  of  the 
earth's  approach  towards  the  sun  amounts 
to  about  four  million  miles  in  90  years. 
Only  gtj  niillions  remain;  and  therefore 
this  most  unsatisfactory  ruleK)f-three  sum 
is  set  for  us, — If  the  earth  approach  the 
sun  by  four  million  miles  in  90  years,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  she  falls  into  the 
sun,  his  present  distance  being  gt^  million 
miles?  The  answer  is,  in  2059  years 
wanting  three  months.  Only  two  mil- 
lennia would  remain  for  this  unfor- 
tunate earth,  nay,  long  before  the  first 
millennium  was  over  ail  life  would  pro- 
bably have  perished  from  her  surface. 
Half  her  sunward  journey  being  accom- 
plished, the  sun  would  look  four  times  as 
large  and  pour  four  times  as  much  light 
and  heat  upon  the  earth.  Whatever  faith 
we  may  have  in  the  power  of  selection  to 
modify  existing  races  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
varying  conditions,  we  know  that  in  the 
process  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day. 
Practically  tlie  human  race  as  it  is  at  this 
day  would  have  to  endure  the  fourfold 
light  and  heat  of  that  tremendous  sun. 
A  very  few  years  of  his  action  would  de- 
ipulate  the  earth. 

Fortunately,  however,  astronomy  as- 
i  that  no  such  change  is  taking 
Apart  from  all  other  considera- 
le  find  in  the  fact  that  the  sun 
would  grow  seemingly  larger  if  the  earth 
were  approaching  him,  the  assurance  that 
she  has  nut  approached  him  appreciably 
during  the  two  thousand  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  first  astronomers  noted  the 
New  Sekies.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  i 


apparent  size  of  the  sun.  Tlie  o!d  n 
surements  of  his  disc  agree  closely  wiin 
those  obtained  in  our  own  time.  If  this 
argument  is  thought  to  be  weakened  by  " 
the  consideration  that  perhaps  the  sua  J 
may  be  contracting  as  we  draw  nearer,^ 
and  by  an  odd  coincidence,  contracting^ 
at  such  a  rate  as  always  to  appear  of  pre-'  ' 
cisely  the  same  size, — then  we  must  revert  , 
for  comfort  to  the  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion. These,  empirically  determined  by 
Kepler,  and  placed  on  a  firm  basis  by  the 
physical  reasoning  of  Newton,  assure  us 
that  any  change  in  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun  will  be  responded  to  by  a. 
change  in  the  time  occupied  by  the  earth 
in  circling  around  the  sun — that  is,  in  the 
length  of  the  year.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  changes  is  very  simple. 
By  whatever  portion  the  sun's  distance  is 
diminished,  the  year  will  be  diminished  by 
a  portion  half  as  great  again.  Take  for. 
instance  the  imagined  reduction  of  the-. 
sun's  distance  by  rather  more  than  three: 
million  miles,  or  by  about  a  thirtiethi 
part,  then  the  year  would  be  diminished,, 
not  by  a  thirtieth  of  its  length,  but  by  a^. 
twentieth  (half  as  great  again  as  a  thir- 
tieth),— that  is,  by  more  than  18  days.. 
But  we  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
happened  since  the  year  1769.  Nay,  the 
length  of  the  year  has  certainly  not  chang- 
ed by  a  single  minute  in  the  last  three 
thousand  years.  In  fact,  the  laws  of 
astronomy,  combined  with  observed  facts, 
assure  us  that  the  earth  does  not  approach 
the  sun  by  a  thousand  miles  in  hundreds  , 
of  thousands  of  years. 

We  may  then  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  observations  made  during  the  recent 
transit  of  Venus,  without  being  hampered 
by  the  fear  that  astronomers  have  been 
measuring  a  distance  which  is  continually 
changing,  so  that  the  results  obtained  this 
century  will  next  century   be  found  erro- 

Let  us  in  the  first:  place  endeavor  tOil 
form  clear  ideas  of  what  was  actually* 
taking  place  while  the  transit  was  in  pro-J 
gress.  Of  course,  every  one  knows  that  J 
Venus  was  passing  between  the  earth  andf 
the  sun ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know,  f 
tlier,  in  what  way  the  earth  was  posedfl 
during  the  transit,  in  order  that  the  value. 1 
of  different  stations  may  be  discrimi-  I 
nated.  We  propose  to  adopt  a  novd  f 
way  of  considering  ihe  matlerr— a  method^ 
which,  in  the  absence  of  illustrative  difc 
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grams,  unsuited  to  these  pages,  seems  to 
us  the  simplest  and  best. 

Suppose   an   intelligent  being   on   the 
darkened  side  of  Venus  during  the  hours  of 
transit,  that  is,  on  the  hemisphere  of  Venus 
turned  earthwards,  and  that  his  powers 
of  vision  were  such  that  he  could  not  only 
see  the  continents  and  oceans  of  our  earth 
•.  and  watch  them  slowly  moving  (from  left 
to  right)  as  she  rotated,  but  also  could 
perceive  the  exact  moment  when  the  sha- 
dow  of  Venus   toughecj  the  earth,   and 
watch  the  edge  of  that  shadow  passing 
athwart  the  earth's  illuminated  hemisphere. 
(For  there  was  a  shadow  thus  thrown  on 
the  earth  all  the  time  the  transit  lasted, 
though  the  actual  quantity  of  sunlight  cut 
off  was  an  extremely  minute  proportion  of 
the  whole,  so  that  no  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  Venus  was  in  transit 
could  have  suspected  it  from  the  loss  of 
light  and  heat.)     This  shadow,  where  it 
«crossed  the  earth,  had  the  shape  of  a  vast 
circle,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
•miles  in  diameter,  and  therefore  very  much 
larger   than   the  earth.     If  it   had   gone 
straight  across  the  earth,  so  that  during 
the  middle  of  its  passage  the  earth  occu- 
pied its  centre,  then  the  passage  of  the 
shadow  would  have  lasted  eight  hours ; 
but  as  its  centre   passed  far  above   the 
earth,  the  earth  was  only  immersed  in  the 
shadow  for  about  four  hours.     If  the  read- 
er will  cut  a  circle  of  tissue-paper  some 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  placing  a  silver 
sixpence  on  the  table,  will  slide  the  circle 
over  it,  pushing  the  circle  so  that  the  cen- 
tre describes  a  straight  line  passing  five  or 
six  inches  from  the  sixpence,  then  will  the 
sliding  circle  fairly  represent  the  shadow 
of  Venus,  while  the  sixpence  will  repre- 
sent the  sunlit  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  observer  on  Venus,  then,  looking 
at  the  earth  at  about  the  time  when  he 
knew  that  terrestrial  folk  expected  the  be- 
ginning of  the  transit,  saw  it  rolling  in  the 
summer  of  its  southern  hemisphere.*  Its 
southern  polar  regions,  glowing  with  their 
snows  under  the  sun's  rays,  were  visible, 
while  the  northern  polar  regions  were 
turned  away,  though  the  snows  of  the 
northern  winter  were  visible,  fringing  the 

*  The  scene  is  tj?at  presented  to  us  when  we 
study  Mars  during  the  summer  of  his  southern 
hemisphere,  when,  as  Holmes  says — 

"  The  snows  that  glittered  on  the  disc  of  Mars 
Have  melted,  and  the  planet's  fiery  orb 
.Rolls  in  the  crimson  summer  of  its  year." 


upper  boundary  of  the  earth's  disc.  At 
that  hour,  we  in  England  were  for  the 
most  part  asleep,  seeing  that  the  time  was 
two  o'clock  on  a  December  momjng. 
The  observer  on  Venus  saw  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia  lately  come  into  view  on  the 
left  upper  part  of  the  illumined  disc,  while 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  Marquesas,  and  the 
rest,  were  about  to  pass  out  of  view  on  the 
right ;  in  the  lower  half  of  the  disc  Aus- 
traUa  and  New  Zealand  were  visible,  en- 
joying a  midsummer's  day,  while  the 
islands  of  Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  Kergue- 
len  and  others,  had  lately  come  into  view, 
so  that  it  was  early  morning  there. 

The  intelligent  observer  on  Venus  knew 
that  the  shadow  of  his  planet  would 
first  strike  the  earth  near  the  Sandwich 
Isles,  its  advancing  edge  travelling  athwart 
her  face  in  the  course  of  about  twenty -five 
minutes,  and  passing  off  close  by  Kergue- 
len  Land.  This  was  only  the  advancing 
edge,  be  it  noted,  and  its  passing  from  the 
earth  meant  simply  the  total  immersion  of 
the  earth  in  the  shadow ;  if  the  reader  re- 
vert to  his  tissue-paper  circle  and  sixpence 
(provided,  of  course,  ten  minutes  ago,  at 
our  suggestion),  he  will  see  that  the  edge 
of  the  tissue  circle  first  reaching  the  six- 
pence on  the  outside  will  presently  touch 
the  sixpence  on  its  own  inside  or  conca- 
vity, and  that  thenceforward  the  sixpence 
will  be  wholly  covered  by  the  tissue  cir- 
cle, until  reached  by  the  retreating  edge. 

Our  observer  on  Venus,  if  he  considered 
carefully  what  was  going  on  before  him, 
would  perceive  the  importance  of  those 
stations  on  the  earth  where  the  advancing 
edge  of  the  shadow  arrived  either  very 
early  or  very  late.  So  many  minutes 
elapse  while  the  shadow's  edge  is  sweeping 
from  the  former  stations  to  the  latter,  and 
so  many  miles  separate  these  stations;  and 
clearly  the  recognition  of  these  facts  is 
equivalent  to  the  determination  of  the  rate 
(in  miles  per  minute)  at  which  the  shadow 
is  advancing.  This,  in  turn,  amounts  to 
the  measurement  of  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun.  For  the  astronomer  (whe- 
ther on  Venus  or  the  earth)  knows  well 
how  long  a  time  the  shadow  of  Venus 
takes  in  going  once  round  from  the  earth 
to  the  earth  again, — this  being  the  inter- 
val during  which  Venus  passes  through  all 
her  changes  as  a  morning  and  evening 
star,  an  interval  determined  ages  ago  in 
Chaldaea  and  Egypt,  and  known  in  our 
day  within   a  second  or  two.     So   that 
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knowing  thus  how  long  the  shadow  takes 
in  going  round,  and  having  ascertained, 
fiirtlier,  at  what  rate  the  part  of  it  travels 
which  is  at  the  earth's  distance,  we  know 
the  circumference  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
tlierefore  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  observer  on  Venus  could  know  all 
tills  if  that  wonderful  acuteness  of  vision 
which  we  have  imagined,  whereby  he  dis- 
cerned the  faint  shadow  of  Venus,  were 
accompanied  by  a  knowledge,  no  matter 
how  acquired,  of  the  earth's  size.  But 
even  if  he  did  not  know  this,  he  could  un- 
derstand that  the  inhabitants  of  earth  (if 
an  inhabitant  of  Venus  could  suppose  our 
wretchedly  cold  globe  inhabited)  must  be 
able  to  apply  this  method.  He  would 
argue  that  the  Terrestrials,  if  folks  of  sense, 
would  be  sure  to  have  set  observers  near 
those  two  regions,  where  the  advancing 
edge  of  the  shadow  first  reached  and  last 
touched  the  outline  of  their  globe's  illumi- 
nated disc.  If  he  sympathised  with  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  knowledge,  he  would 
examine  with  considerable  interest  the 
parts  of  the  earth  thus  favorably  situated; 
and  if  he  saw  a  whitish  light  over  ihem, 
such  as  our  astronomers  often  see  near  the 
edge  of  the  disc  of  Mars,  he  would  be 
concerned  to  think  that  probably  this 
whiteness  indicated  the  presence  of  a  good 
deal  of  cloud  and  mist,  which  could  not 
but  interfere  with  the  observations  of 
observers  stationed  there. 

Next,  for  nearly  four  hours,  our  obser- 
ver on  Venus  would  watch  the  earth  slow- 
ly rotating,  the  Sandwich  Isles,  Marquesas, 
and  other  places  passing  out  of  view  on 
the  right,  while  Africa,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
came  into  view  on  the  left.  He  would 
know  that  the  sun  had  set  for  the  former 
places,  while  at  these  others,  which  had 
come  into  view  as  he  looked,  day  had 
broken  and  the  morning  hours  were  in 
progress.  At  the  former  the  beginning  of 
the  transit  had  been  visible,  but  not  the 
end  ;  at  the  latter  the  end  would  be  seen, 
but  the  beginning  had  not  been  visible; 
while  ail  those  regions  which  had  remain- 
ed in  view  the  whole  time,  as  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  East  Indies,  and  tlie 
eastern  parts  of  Asia  generally,  would  have 
seen  the  whole  transit  And  he  might 
tason  about  these  last-named  regions, 
Btt  among  the  fortunate  observers  of  the 
mole  transit  those  stationed  northwards 
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would  see  his  own  planet  depressed  south- 
wards on  the  sun's  face,  while  those  sta- 
tioned southwards  would  see  her  disc 
raised  northwards ;  while  if  they  could 
determine  by  what  portion  of  the  sun's 
diameter  she  was  raised  or  depressed 
(whether  they  effected  this  by  direct 
observation,  or  by  taking  photographic 
likenesses  of  the  sun  with  Venus  on  his 
face,  or  by  timing  the  length  of  her  ap- 
parent passage),  they  would  learn  how 
large  the  sun  is,  and,  therefore,  would  be 
able  to  infer  his  distance.  Our  observer 
would,  therefore,  look  with  special  interest 
at  stations  suitably  placed  on  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  earth's  visible 
face,  to  judge  from  the  aspect  of  those 
parts  what  sort  of  weather  was  prevailing 
there.  Nor  would  he  wholly  limit  his  at- 
tention in  this  particular  inquiry  to  the 
regions  whence  the  whole  transit  could  be 
seen. '  For  he  would  argue  that  though 
the  terrestrial  observers  might  be  so  un- 
skilful as  to  be  solely  dependent  on  obser- 
vations of  the  duration  of  transit  for  their 
estimate  of  the  position  of  Veims  on  the 
sun's  face  at  the  time  of  mid-transit,  yet 
also  they  might  be  able  to  determine  this 
directly,  or  by  taking  photographic  pic- 
lures  near  the  time  of  mid-transit.  So 
that  though,  in  the  former  case,  it  would 
be  essential  tliat  the  whole  transit  should 
be  seen  (for  how  otherwise  could  the  du- 
ration be  determined  ?),  yet  in  the  latter 
case  the  middle  of  the  transit  would  be 
the  really  important  epoch.  On  this  ac- 
count he  would  pay  special  attention  to 
the  aspect  of  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  regions  of  the  illuminated  earth- 
face,  at  the  time  when  the  passage  of  his 
planet's  shadow  over  that  face  was  about 
half  completed.  The  regions  which  he 
would  examine  with  chief  interest  for  this 
purpose  woidd  be  those  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  within  a  space  enclosed  by 
a  line  drawn  from  India  around  Lake 
Baikal,  Kamtscliatka,  the  Japanese  Archi- 
pelago, China,  Cochin  China,  and  so  to 
India  again;  and  those  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  enclosed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  round  Rodriguez, 
Mauritius,  to  South  Australia,  around  New 
Zealand  and  Chatham  Island  to  Campbell 
Island,  and  so  by  Kerguelen  and  Crozet 
Island  to  the  Cape  again. 

Lastly,  for  the  same  reasons  that  made 
the  advance  of  the  shadow's  edge  over  the 
earth  important,  the  passage  of  the  shad- 
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ow's  retreating  edge  would  interest  our  ob- 
server on  Venus.  This  edge  would  first 
make  its  appearance  on  the  lower  right- 
hand  quadrant  of  the  earth's  face,  not  far 
from  the  south  pole.  It  would  travel  re- 
treatingly  across  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania, being  presently  seen  reaching  from 
Kerguelen  Land  to  the  middle  of  Austra- 
lia, and  so  on  ;  but  the  earliest  part  of  this 
half  of  the  retreat  would  alone  be  import- 
ant. Still  retreating,  the  edge  of  the  shad- 
ow would  draw  near  to  the  place  where  it 
would  finally  leave  the  earth.  It  would 
be  seen  extending  from  Alexandria  to 
North  India ;  then  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Siberia  ;  and  would  finally  leave  the 
earth's  disc  at  a  place  about  midway 
between  Moscow  and  the  White  Sea. 
The  time  occupied  by  this  retreat  of  the 
shadow's  edge  across  the  earth  was  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  like  the  time  of  pas- 
sage of  the  advancing  edge.  The  same 
reasoning  would  apply  to  the  retreat  as  to 
the  advance ;  and  the  intelligent  observer 
on  Venus  would  Ipok  anxiously  at  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
islands  south  of  Tasmania,  to  see  what 
weather  prevailed  for  observing  the  end 
of  transit  where  occurring  earliest,  and 
with  equal  anxiety  at  North  India,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  region  around  the 
Caspian,  Aral,  and  Black  Seas,  to  note 
under  what  conditions  the  end  of  the 
transit  was  observed  where  it  occurred 
latest. 

A  difficulty  might  suggest  itself  to  our 
observer,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  obser- 
vations especially  directed  to  the  begin- 
nmg  or  end  of  the  transit.  He  might 
argue.  It  is  all  very  well  for  me,  looking 
at  the  earth  from  Venus,  to  notice  how 
long  the  shadow's  edge  takes,  say,  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  Sandwich  Isles  to  Ker- 
guelen Land,  or  the  retreating  edge  in 
passing  from  New  Zealand  to  Alexandria ; 
but  how  are  the  observers  on  earth  to 
know  how  long  the  interval  is?  There 
must,  for  example,  be  one  set  of  observers 
on  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  another  set  on 
Kerguelen  Land.  But,  separated  as  they 
are  by  many  thousands  of  miles,  how  can 
they  communicate  to  each  other  the  oc- 
currence of  the  beginning  of  the  transit? 
If  these  sets  of  observers  cannot  commu- 
nicate directly  with  each  other,  they  must 
be  very  good  astronomers,  or  have  very 
excellent  time-keepers,  if  they  can  deter- 
mine the  precise  differepce  of  time  be- 


tween their  respective  observations.  And 
possibly  our  inhabitant  of  Venus  might  be 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  difficulty 
would  cause  terrestrial  observers  only  to 
trust  to  this  method  as  a  makeshift  if 
other  and  easier  methods  chanced  not  to 
be  available.  He  would  argue  that  the 
duration  of  transit  might  be  timed  by 
observers  at  northern  and  southern  stations 
with  any  ordinary  time-keepers,  and  would 
always  thereafter  admit  of  being  com- 
pared; while  the  mid-transit  position  of 
Venus,  as  seen  from  two  such  stations, 
might  be  determined  or  photographed 
with  great  readiness :  but  for  two  obser- 
vers, ten  thousand  miles  apart,  to  ascer- 
tain the  moment  of  absolute  time  when 
transit  began  (or  ended)  so  exactly  that 
when  they  met,  months  after,  they  could 
feel  certain  that  just  so  many  minutes  and 
seconds  separated  the  moments  when  their 
several  observations  were  made,  must 
be  a  task  of  very  great  difficulty.  Pro- 
bably the  inhabitant  of  Venus  would  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  with  what  mar- 
vellous accuracy  the  astronomers  of  our 
earth  had  learned  to  determine  true  time 
for  any  station  on  the  earth,  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph.  But  he 
might  even  have  been  more  astonished 
had  he  known  that,  despite  the  existence 
of  the  difficulty  just  indicated,  and  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  modem 
improvements,  it  still  remained  a  serious 
one,  astronomers  on  our  earth  had  actually 
been  at  one  time  in  danger  of  overlooking 
the  comparatively  simple  methods  of  ob- 
servation available  at  places  whence  the 
whole  transit  could  be  seen. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  what  we 
have  here  supposed  our  observer  in  Venus 
to  have  perceived  during  the  hours  of 
transit,  will  understand  why  certain  regions 
on  the  earth  were  important  for  observa- 
tions specially  intended  to  determine  the 
distance  of  the  sun.  The  transit  itself  was 
visible  wholly  or  in  part  from  many  places 
which  were  not  in  the  least  worth  occupy- 
ing. Any  one  stationed  on  the  island  of 
Java,  for  instance,  could  have  seen  the 
whole  transit  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  sun  being  all  the  time  high  over- 
head ;  but  his  observations,  though  they 
might  be  exceedingly  interesting  in  show- 
ing the  features  which  Venus  presents  in 
transit — the  signs  of  an  atmosphere,  the 
traces  of  a  twilight  circle  on  the  planet, 
and  so  on — would  have  been  of  very  little 
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ideed  towards  the  determination  of    nated  half 
since  ^i.)  Java  is  not     of  ihi 


nearly  < 
the  edge  have 
rotation  takin 


near  the  place  where  transit  began  earliest 
or  began  latest,  but  midway  between  the 
two  ;  (ii.)  Java  is  not  near  the  place  where 
transit  ended  earliest  or  ended  latest,  but 
between  the  two  ;  and  (lii.)  Java  is  neither 
far  north  nor  far  south,  but  close  by  the 
equator.  Of  course,  even  at  such  a  sta- 
tion observations  would  not  have  been  ab< 
solutely  worthless,  because  a  mean  value 
necessarily  differs  from  extreme  values  on 
either  side  of  it ;  but  where  the  object  is  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  difference,  it  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  take  cases  differing 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  mean.  The 
rule  medio  tutiisimus  ibis  is  not  the  true 
rule  in  such  a  case,  but  must  be  replaced 
by  tlie  contrary  rule,  either  extreme  being 
preferable  to  a  mean  position  * 

But  before  we  proceed  to  consider  what     sphere,  turned  partly  away  from  the  s 
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The  parts  in  the  middle 
isc   are  those  where  the 
(■erhead,  while  those  i 
lie  sun  low  down.     The 
;  place  from   left  to  right, 
right  are   passing  towards 
the   boundary    between   liglit    and   dark- 
ness ;    in   other    words,    evening    is    ap- 
proaching   there.     The  parts  on    the  left 
have  lately  passed  the  boundary  between 
light  and  darkness  ;  in  other  words,  the  sun 
has   lately  risen   there.     Then  the   pole, 
which  is  tipped  into  view    (the  southern 
in  the  case  considered),  is  clearly  in  sun- 
light all  through  the  twenty-four   hours, 
while  the  other  pole  tipped  out  of  view 
lias    continual   night.     We   see    that    the 
southern  hemisphere,  brought  along  t 
its  pole  more  fully  into  sunlight,  has  long 
days,   while  the  northern  hemi-  J 


befell  in  the  various  regions  selected  by 
astronomers  for  the  observation  of  the 
transit,  tliere  is  one  other  circumstance  in 
the  supposed  observation  of  the  earth 
from  Venus  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of 
consideration.  Although  our  books  of 
astronomy  teU  us  that  while  it  is  day  in 
one  part  of  the  earth  it  is  night  in  another, 
that  while  winter  is  in  progress 


has  short  summer  days.  All  this  seems 
easily  recognised  when  thus  presented,  and 
still  better  when  a  picture  of  the  earth 
thus  posed  is  shown,  whereas  the  ordinary 
explanation  of  the  seasons  illustrated  by 
a  picture  in  impossible^perspective,  and  by 
views  of  the  earth  showing  only  the 
northern  polar  regions  for  all  the  seasons, 
more  readily  understood  by  the  teacher 


region  it  is  summer-linie  elsewhere,  these  than  by  the  leai 
circumstances   are  not  so  clearly  appre-         We   can    see,   then,   how   it   was   that 

hended  as  we  imagine  they  might  be.     But  whereas,  in  England,  the  hour  was  two 

when  once  we  consider  the  asi>ect  of  our  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning,  observers 

earth  as  studied  from   Venus  at  a  time  in  the  Sandwich  Isles  were  awaiting  the 

when  Venus  is  between  the  earth  and  the  beginning  of  the  transit  in  the  afternoon  j 

sun,  so  that  the  observer  on  Venus  looks  others    in    Kerguelen    Land,    Rodriguez, 

fully  at  the  illumined  half  of  our  earth,  we  and    Mauritius,   were   watching    for   the 

apprehend  clearly  why  these  varied  rela-  same  event  early  on  a  summer's  morning ; 

tions  hold.     We  see  that  one  half  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  near  noon  on. 

earth  being  in  sunlight,  day  is  in  progress  a   summer's  day   at    Melbourne,  Hobart 

there,  while  it  is  night  in  the  other  half.  Town, and  Adelaide:  while  in  New  Zea- 
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We  also  perceive  under  what  varied  ( 
diiions  the  different  parts  of  the  illumi 

"  NevErtlieless,  il  seems  to  us  that  consi 
lierable  inicresl.  nnd  probably  some  value 
would  have  attacticd  to  observations  made  a 
or  ttoar  the  point  on  the  earth  where  the  Iran 
sit  had  not  only  exaclty  the  mean  duration 
but  both  began  exacily  al  a  mean  epoch  be- 
tween earliest  and  latest  beginning,  and  etidec 
exactly  ar  a  mean  epoch  between  earliest  and 
latest  ending — at  a  point,  in  fact,  where,  so  fai 
xs  the  duration  and  the  absolut 
beginning  and   e 

circumstances  were  precisely  the  same  as  they 
would  have  been  for  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  largest  of  the  Arroo  Islands  in  Ihc  Ara- 
fura  Sea  would  have  been  about  the  spot 
where  this  would  luve  happened. 


the   beginning   of  the    transit    ' 
looked    for     on     a    summer     afternoon. 
Again,  the  end  of  the  transit  occurred  at 
about  six  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning 
with  us,  or  long   before    sunrise;  but  in 
Kerguelen  Land,  Mauritius,    and  Rodri- 
guez, the  end  of  the  transit  was  observed 
not  long  before  noon  of  a  summer's  day  ; 
in  New  Zealand  the  end  occurred  shortly 
before  sunset;  and    in    Egypt   and  Asia 
Minor  the  sun  rose  with  Venus  already  on   , 
his  face  and  drawing  near  to  her  place  of  \ 
egress,  the  transit  concluding  there  while    ' 
it  was  still  early  morning.     Nor  were  the  | 
conditions  under  which  the  whole  transit  j 
was  observed  less  variable.     In   parts 
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Siberia  transit  began  soon  after  sunrise 
and  ended  not  long  before  sunset,  whereas 
in  Kerguelen  the  whole  transit  was  ob- 
served during  the  first  half  of  the  day, 
and  in  New  Zealand  the  whole  transit  was 
observed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  day. 
There  were  southern  spots,  though  no  ob- 
servers occupied  them,  where  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transit  occurred  before  sunset 
and  the  end  after  sunrise,  the  beginning 
and  end  being  thus  visible,  while  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transit  could  not  have  been 
observed ;  while  there  were  northern 
places  where  the  beginning  occurred  be- 
fore sunrise  and  the  end  after  sunset, 
neither  phase  therefore  being  visible, 
though  the  progress  of  the  transit  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  continuance  might 
have  been  watched  as  the  sun  skirted  the 
southern  horizon  during  the  short  winter's 
day  of  high  northern  latitudes. 

But  now  let  us  inquire  what  degree  of 
success  attended  the  observers  who  were 
deputed  to  occupy  the  stations  most  fa- 
vorably placed.  There  were,  first,  the 
observers  who  were  to  time  the  beginning, 
one  party  observing  that  phase  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  other  observing  it  as  late 
as  possible,  the  former  looking  for  the  be- 
ginning on  a  winter's  afternoon,  the  latter 
looking  for  the  beginning  on  a  summer's 
morning.  These  two  parties  formed  one 
set,  as  it  were,  seeing  that  they  were  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  same  base-line,  and 
that  failure  at  either  end  would  mean  fail- 
ure of  the  entire  operation.  Next  there 
were  the  observers  who  were  to  time  the 
end  of  the  transit,  one  party  observing  it 
as  early  as  possible,  the  other  observing  it 
as  late  as  possible  ;  the  fprmer  looking  for 
the  end  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  the  lat- 
ter looking  for  the  end  on  a  winter's 
morning.  These  two  parties,  again,  form- 
ed a  single  set,  occupying  the  extremities 
of  one  and  the  same  base-line.  Lastly, 
there  were  the  observers  who  were  to  be 
stationed  where  the  whole  transit  could  be 
seen,  and  either  to  time  its  duration  or  to 
note  the  path  followed  by  Venus  across 
the  sun's  face,  one  widely-extended  party 
observing  from  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  other  (still  more  widely  extended) 
observing  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 
And  these  two  parties  again  formed  one 
set,  though  their  distribution  was  so  wide 
and  the  methods  of  observation  they  em- 
ployed so  various,  that  they  had  much 
more  numerous  chances  of  success  than 


those  two  sets  which  confined  their  atten- 
tion either  to  the  beginning  or  to  the  end 
of  the  transit.  Very  ample  provision  had 
been  made  for  these  whole-transit  parties. 
Originally  it  had  been  supposed  that  this 
particular  transit  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously observed  at  stations  where  both 
the  beginning  and  end  could  be  seen;  but 
so  completely  was  this  erroneous  view 
corrected,  that  far  the  greater  number  of 
stations  actually  provided  were  of  this 
kind,  and  the  American  astronomers — 
who  not  only  showed  singular  acumen 
and  forethought  in  preparation,  but  de- 
voted a  larger  sum  to  the  observations 
than  any  other  two  nations  together— de- 
cided, after  careful  inquiry,  that  no  station 
ought  to  be  occupied  from  which  the 
whole  transit  could  not  be  observed. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  what  success 
the  observers  of  the  beginning  of  transit 
achieved,  remembering  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  good  observations  at  both  ends  of 
their  line  (very  nearly  a  diameter  of  the 
earth  in  length)  were  required  for  com- 
plete success;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
complete  success  by  this  single  method 
meant  in  reality  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem  dealt  with,  even  though  all 
other  methods  failed:  albeit  the  more 
such  solutions  were  obtained  the  more 
exactly  would  their  average  approach  the 
truth. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  line 
were  three  stations  on  the  Sandwich  Isles, 
all  occupied  by  Great  Britain.  Captain 
Tupman,  the  head  of  the  British  opera- 
tions, was  at  Honolulu,  and  here  "  the 
sky  was  cloudless,"  he  writes,  "  a  circum- 
stance not  altogether  in  our  favor,  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  terrific."  At  Waimea, 
Atooi,  the  weather  was  equally  fine,  "  not 
the  faintest  cloud  or  mist  appeared."  At 
the  third  station,  Kailua,  Owhyhee,  on  the 
contrary,  an  envious  cloud  obscured  the 
sun  until  after  the  important  moment  of 
the  beginning  of  transit  had  passed.  On 
the  whole,^  however,  the  observations 
made  at  the  Sandwich  Island  stations 
were  successful.  Captain  Tupman,  in- 
deed, was  not  satisfied  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  moment  when  Venus  had  just 
completely  entered  upon  the  sun's  face. 
A  circumstance  which  appears  to  have 
taken  many  by  surprise,  though  in  reality 
it  had  been  observed  in  previous  transits, 
rendered  the  observation  more  difficult 
than    it    otherwise     would    have    been. 
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has  an   atmosphere,  probably   as 
inse   as   our  earth's,   and  consequently 
lere  is  a  twilight- circle  on  Venus,  and 
It  only  so,  but  the  sun  would  be  raised 
the  atmospheric  refraction  just  as  the 
ilting  sun  with  us  is  raised  above  the 
izon  after  he  has  in  reality  (that  is,  in  a 
imetrical  sense)  passed  below  it.     The 
;d  at  this  time  by  more  than  his 
whole   diameter.     Now    suppose    Venus 
drawing  near  to  the  sun,  and  that  we  look 
at  the  point  of  her  outline  farthest  from 
his.     In  so  doing  (and  taking  no  account 
of  the   part  of  her  atmosphere  on  her 
other  side),  we  are  looking  at  the  sun  in 
the  same  direction   as   an   inhabitant  of 
Venus  stationed  at  that  point  we  are  look- 
ing at.     But  this  individual  would  see  the 
sun  close  to  his  horizon,  and  raised  as  much 
i  raised  near  the  time  of  sun- 
set (always  supposing  the  atmosphere  of 
f  Venus  just  like  ours).     The  terrestrial  ob- 
is, as  it  were,  behind  the  supposed 
labitant  of  Venus,  so  that  both  see  the 
ime  effect  produced,*  only  the  terrestrial 
far  behind,  the  displacement  of 
is   proportionately    diminished, 
fevertheless  he  also  would  see  the  sun 
tound  that  edge  of  Venus,  even  on  our 
supposition  that  the  nearer  half  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  Venus  produced  no  effect 
But  in  reality  that  half  produces  just  the 
ame  effect  as  the  other  half,  doubling  the 
iisplacement,    so    that    the   observer   on 
cannot    fail     to    receive    sunlight 
md  that  part  of  Venus,  even,  which  is 
lotest  from    the   sun.     Ail    along   the 
Ige  of  the  half  of  Venus  farthest  from 
_  le  sun  his  light  is  bent  round  and  sent 
^rthwards,  though  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  result  is  to  give  only  the  finest 
possible   thread  of  sunlight  around    that 
side  of  Venus,  and  no  doubt  to  ordinary 
observation  this  thread  would  be  imper- 
ceplible.t     Now,  the  nearer  Venus  draws 
to  the  sun  the  brighter  would  this  thread 
of  light  be,  and  when  more  than  half  of 
disc  had  passed  on  to  the  sun's,  the 


II  nl  a  pago  of  print 
ir  so,  while  another 
direction,  but  from  a  dis- 


circle  of  light   bounding  the   other   half* 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  perceptible  to  sT 
good  observer  armed  with  a  powerful  tel- 
escope.    But  then  conceive  the  difficulty 
thus  occasioned.     What  the  observers  had 
been  specially  instructed  to  look  for  (with- 
out, it  would  appear,  the  least  hint  of  the  J 
peculiarity  in  question,  though  very  care- J 
fully  instructed  about  a  certain  quasi-my-9 
ihical  black  drop)  was  the  appearance  of   J 
the  sunlight  between  Venus  and  the  sun, 
as   her  motion    separated   her   from   the 
sun's  edge.     But  on  account  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Venus's  atmosphere  a  line  of  light 
(real  sunlight,  too)  appeared  round  the  J 
part  of  Venus  which  would  last  cross  the  M 
sun's   edge,   and  became   distinct  before^ 
that    part   was   even   near   true  contact.    ' 
Here,  then,  was  the  criterion  of  contact 
suddenly   rendered    useless,  and   the  ob- 
server left  to  judge  of  contact  in  another 
way,  if  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
he  were  not  deceived  by  this  thread  of 
light  so  as  to  suppose  it  indicated  that 
Venus  had  fully  entered  on  the  sun's  face. 
We   find  that  Captain  Tupman,    though 
disconcerted,  was  not  deceived,  while  Mr- 
Nichol,  who  observed  with  a  smaller  tel- 
escope, was  deceived,  but  apparently  not 
disconcerted.     Mr.  Nichol  withdrew  from  J 
observation  thirty  seconds  before  CaptdniB 
Tupman,  "conceiving,"  writes  the  latter,  ^ 
"  that  contact  was  passed,"  and  recording   * 
nothing  later.     "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised," 
proceeds    Captain    Tupman,    "for  there 
was    nothing   sudden    to   note,   and    the 
complete  submergence"  (here  he  regards 
Venus    as   sinking    into   the    sun's   disc) 
"  was  so  gradual,  any  one  might  have  re- 
corded   ten    seconds    before   I   did,    and 
have  been  quite   as   accurate.     My   firat 
impression  was  such  an  observation  could 
not  possess  any  value.     It  was  something 
similar  in  principle  to  having  to   decide 
where  the  zodiacal  light  terminates  !  bear- 
ing in  mind,  of  course,  that  we  expected 
to  get  the  contact  within  a  second  or  so  of 

Unfortunately  a  photographic  arranga-J 
by  which  it  had  been  hoped  that  thel 
true  instant  of  contact  would  be  indicated^^ 
was  not  successfully  applied.     This  ar- 
rangement was  what  has  been  called  the 
■'  Janssen  turning-wheel."    A  circular  pho- 
tographic plate  was  so  arranged    that  a. 
series  of  sixty  pictures  could  be  obtained 
all  round  the  edge,  a  second  being  given 
to  each,  so  that  the  whole  process  would 
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last  one  minute.  If  this  minute  were  so 
taken  as  to  include  the  moment  of  con- 
tact, then  that  moment  would  be  known, 
because  the  successive  pictures  were  all 
carefully  timed.  Now  it  would  appear 
that  Captain  Tupman  gave  the  signal  at 
exactly  the  right  time,  and  the  atmosphe- 
ric conditions  were  excellent;  the  turn- 
ing wheel  was  set  going,  and  everything 
seemed  to  have  worked  well.  But  unfor- 
tunately when  the  pictures  were  developed 
it  was  found  that  the  telescope  had  been 
wrongly  directed,  so  that  in  every  one  of 
the  sixty  pictures  "  the  planet  is  cut  in 
half."  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
unpleasant  telegram  received  from  Hono- 
lulu, a  few  days  after  the  transit,  announc- 
ing that  "  Janssen  failed." 

So  much  for  one  end  of  the  line; 
though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  measure- 
ments and  ordinary  square  photographs 
were  secured  here,  which  will  doubtless 
have  their  value  in  aiding  to  determine 
the  sun*s  distance.  Moreover,  Captain 
Tupman's  full  account  of  the  difficulty 
under  which  he  observed  goes  far  to  give 
an  accuracy  to  his  result  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  wanting.  In  1769,  it 
was  the  confused  description  of  phenome- 
na, quite  as  much  as  the  actual  difficulties 
of  observation,  which  caused  trouble  after- 
wards. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  were  par- 
ties who  occupied  Rodriguez  and  Ker- 
guelen  Island.  Confining  our  attention 
to  the  English  parties,  who  alone  had  to 
consider  specially  the  moment  when 
transit  began,  we  have  to  record  success 
at  Rodriguez,  and  partial  success  at  Ker- 
guelen  Island.  From  Kerguelen  the 
news  came  that  "Corbet,  Coke,  Good- 
ridge  observed"  the  beginning,  while 
Father  Perry  missed  it,  but  observed  the 
end  of  transit,  with  which,  however,  at 
present  we  are  not  concerned.  "  English 
photographs  poor,"  said  the  telegram.  It 
appears  from  later  news  that  only  one  di- 
rect observation  of  the  beginning  was  se- 
cured, the  rest  being  included  among  the 
"photographs  poor."  The  Rodriguez  ob- 
servations were  fairly  good.  So  that  one 
set  of  observations  was,  on  the  whole, 
successfully  accomplished. 

The  method  of  determining  the  sun's 
distance  by  observing  the  beginning  of 
transit  was  sufficiently  provided  for.  Of 
the  triple  cord  by  which  this  important  as- 
tronomical result  was  to  be  secured,  one 


strand  had  been  woven;  and,  although, 
in  the  weaving  the  poverty  of  some  of  its 
filaments  had  been  for  the  first  time  fully 
recognised,  the  strand  still  remained  fairly 
strong. 

The  second  series  of  operations  were 
those  di»*ected  to  secure  the  end  of  the 
transit  where  it  occurredjearliest  and  latest. 
We  remind  the  reader  that  the  extremeldiffe- 
rence  in  this  case,  as  with  the  beginning, 
amounted  to  about  twenty-five  minutes 
— but  that  to  secure  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy hoped  for  from  these  observations,  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  difference 
in  absolute  time  to  within  a  second  or  two. 
We  mention  this  point  here  between  the 
accounts  of  the  two  series  of  observations 
by  this  method,  because  it  is  desirable  that 
the  reader  should  notice  that  in  one  sense 
very  plain  and  obvious  evidence  about  the 
sun's  distance  is  given  by  this  method, 
twenty-five  minutes  being  a  large  time- 
interval  ;  while  in  another  sense  the  meth- 
od is  delicate  and  difficult,  because  to  get 
the  sun's  distance  very  accurately  the 
time-intervals  must  be  very  accurately 
measured. 

At  that  end  of  the  second  base-line 
where  transit  ended  earliest,  the  English 
parties  detailed  to  observe  this  phase  were 
unfortunate.  Major  Palmer,  the  head  of 
these  parties,  had  stationed  them  with  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  different  parts  of  New 
Zealand.  All  that  was  known  of  the  con- 
ditions of  weather  at  these  various  stations 
promised  well.  The  day  before  the  tran- 
sit was  fine,  the  day  after  was  provokingly 
calm  and  clear,  but  unfortunately  the  day 
of  the  transit  itself  was  overcast,  until  a 
short  time  after  the  transit  was  over.  An 
American  party  at  Queenstown,  Otago, 
saw  part  of  the  transit ;  but  even  they  did 
not  see  the^  important  end  (important,  at 
least,  by  the  method  we  are  considering). 
From  New  Zealand  the  telegraph  sent 
home  to  us  here  in  England  the  unpleasant 
words,  "  Nobody  egress." 

But  although  the  parties  specially  sent 
out  from  England  to  observe  the' end  of 
transit  missed  that  phase,  other  observers 
were  more  fortunate.  At  Melbourne,  in 
particular,  Mr.  Ellery,  the  head  of  the  Ob- 
servatory there,  had  very  fair  success, 
though  he  reports  that  his  photographs 
were  not  so  good  as  could  be  wished. 
The  French  observed  the  end  of  transit 
successfully  at  New  Caledonia ;  while  the 
Germans    achieved  excellent  success  at 
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^^^■[Uckland  Island,  a  station  astronomically 
^^Hpaperior  to  those  occupied  by  Great  Bri- 
^^^hrin.  At  Campbell  Island,  a.  still  better  sta- 
tion, the  French  had  bad  weather.  But  at 
St.  Paul's  Island  (which,  however,  was  not 
specially  chosen  for  observing  (he  end  of 
transit)  they  made  good  observations. 
Theoretically  the  French  and  Germans 
ought  to  have  failed  totally  at  these  sta- 
tions, which  our  Admiralty  had  rejected  as 
untenable ;  but  for  this  occasion  (and  let  us 
hope  for  this  occasion  only)  those  nations 
borrowed  from  us  what  we  regard  as  our 
national  characteristic,  and  not  knowing 
when  Ihey  were  beaten  achieved  a  distin- 
guished success. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  iine  the  Russian 
parties,  sjiread  over  the  region  around  the 
Caspian  Sea,  were  unifomily  thwarted  by 
bad  weather.  Not  quite  as  favorably 
placed,  the  English  and  German  parties 
near  Cairo  and  Alexandria  made  a  series 
of  successful  observations.  The  sun  rose, 
indeed,  enshrouded  byciouds,  and,  as  one 
of  the  English  observere  described  the  oc- 
casion, there  was  a  race  between  Venus, 
the  sun,  and  the  clouds,  whether  the  sun 
should  leave  the  low-lying  bank  of  clouds 
before  Venus  left  his  disc,  or  Venus  leave 
his  disc  first,  and  so  the  transit  be  over 
before  the  sun  was  visible.  Fortunately 
Venus  was  a  few  minutes  late,  and  thus 
the  end  of  the  transit  was  seen,  which 
was  the  phase  specially  to  be  observed 
at  these  stations.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther station  where  English  observers  had 
good  opportunities  of  noting  the  end  of 
transit  This  was  Roorkee,  in  North 
India,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  the  end  of  tran- 
sit was  late  by  fully  ten  minutes.  Here 
Colonel  Tennant  and  his  party  secured 
this  phase,  but  not  so  neatly  as  was  to  be 
wished.  Clocks  and  working-gear  gene- 
rally seem  to  have  a  tendency  in  Colonel 
Tennant's  neighborhood  to  strike  work  at 
unlucky  moments.  This  happened  during 
the  Indian  eclipse;  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  transit  the  recording  instrument  (a 
chronograph)  stopped  just  forty  seconds 
before  the  critical  moment.  The  photo- 
graphs, too,  were  hazy,  partly,  says  Colo- 
nel Tennant,  "  the  fault  of  the  air,  partly 
of  telescopic  tremor,  and  partly  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  good  defi- 
BJtion."  "Search  after  the  cause,"  he 
"is  complicated  by  the  fact  of  an 
tasional  image  being  fairly  sharp," 
^he  second  strand  of  the  triple  cord  is 
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weaker  than  might  be  wished,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  clouds  which  unfortunate!/ 
hung  over  the  best  Russian  stations  at  one 
end  of  the  line,  and  our  well-provided 
English  stations  in  New  Zealand 
other  end  of  the  line.  Still  the  strand  is  by 
no  means  severed.  Coupling  it  with  the 
other  strand,  formed  from  observations  of 
the  beginning  of  transit,  it  may  fairly  b& 
said  that  these  (which  constitute  the  De- 
iislean  part  of  the  cord  on  which  the 
measurement  of  the  sun's  distance  last 
December  depends)  possess  considerable 
strength.  That  they  are  not  stronger  is  due, 
in  the  main,  to  mischances  against  which, 
no  foresight  or  skill  could  have  availed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  combined  De- 
lislean  operations,  taken  alone,  would  give' 
the  sun's  distance  with  an  error  of  not 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  miles.. 
At  the  best,  that  is,  if  weather  had  been 
more  favorable  at  some  of  the  best  stations, 
and  if  mishaps  due  to  other  causes  had  not 
occurred,  this  method  might  have  given 
the  distance  within  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  miles. 

But  we  have  now  to  consider  the  Hal- 
leyan  strand  of  the  triple  cord,  orratherthe 
centra!  cord,  supplementary  to  which  were 
the  two  Delislean  strands. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  a  large-l 
number  of  stations  had  ^been]  provided 
for  'observing  the  whole  transit,  Russiar] 
provided  eleven,  amongst  which  were 
several  'in  that  dismally  bieak  part  of  Si- 
beria, close  by  the  pole  of  winter  cold, 
where  our  astronomer  royal  had  despaired 
of  seeing  a  single  station.  It  is  singular, 
considering  the  opportunities  for  communi- 
cation between  Greenwich  and  Poulkowa, 
that  though  this  Siberian  region  had  been 
pointed  out  early  in  1869,  and  the  best 
station  therein — Nertschinsk — indicated 
by  name,  the  astronomer  royal  remained 
ignorant  for  five  years  of  the  fact  that 
Russia  would  occupy  this  region,  and  even 
of  the  probable  weather  there  in  winter. 
We  find  him  in  March  1874,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Astronomical  Society,  ex- 
pressing the  idea  that  the  winter  skies  at 
Nertschinsk  are  as  clouded  as  those  at  Pe- 
tersburg (where  the  sun  is  sometimes  not 
seen  for  weeks  together),  and  confidently 
■  _  '  '  conviction  that  Russia  would 
occupy  that  station.  Only  a  week 
later,  however,  came  the  news  that  not 
Nertschinsk  alone,  but  eleven  Siberian  sta- 
for  observing  the  whole  transit  would 
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be  occupied,  while  presently  a  Russian  me- 
teorological authority  announced  that  the 
weather  in  that  region  is  clear  on  about 
eighty  days  out  of  a  hundred.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Americans  had  been  making 
careful  inquiries,  and  had  determined  to  oc- 
cupy one  Siberian  station,  one  station  in 
Japan,  and  another  at  Tien-Tsin.  France 
decided  on  occupying  one  station  in  Japan, 
one  in  North  China,  and  one  at  Saigon. 
The  Germans  sent  a  party  to  Chefoo. 
And  lastly,  England  had  one  northern 
station  where  the  whole  transit  could  be 
observed,  viz.  Roorkee,  already  mentioned 
in  dealing  with  the  observations  of  the 
end  of  transit. 

At  the  greater  number  of  these  stations 
the  transit  was  successfully  observed. 
Either  the  duration  was  timed,  or  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  by  means  of  which  the 
path  followed  by  Venus  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  especially  the  important  point 
of  all,  her  position  at  the  middle  of  her 
path  in  the  sun's  face,  where,  of  course, 
she  made  her  nearest  apparent  approach 
to  his  centre.  In  a  list  of  stations  where 
success  was  achieved,  recently  published 
by  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  following 
northern  Halleyan  stations  are  named : 
in  Siberia, — Nertschinsk,  Wladiwostock, 
Arrianda,  Tschita,  Possiet,  Haborowka, 
and  Kiachta;  in  Japan, — Kobe,  Naga- 
saki, and  Yokohama;  in  China, — Pekin, 
Chefoo,  and  Saigon ;  in  India,  Roorkee. 
The  importance  of  these  successes  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  were  nearly  all  (all  save  Roorkee  and 
Saigon)  absolutely  first-class  stations.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  mention,  perhaps,  that  in 
the  original  scheme  of  operations,  drawn 
up  in  England  for  the  guidance  of  all  the 
scientific  nations,  not  one  of  these  stations, 
or  even  the  regions  in  which  they  are 
placed,  had  been  so  much  as  mentioned.* 

But  these  observations  all  belonged  to 
one  end  only  of  the  Halleyan  base-line, 
or  rather  to  one  side  of  the  wide  Halleyan 
field  of  operations.  Had  they  not  been 
balanced  by  southern  observations,  they 
would  have  been  as  useless  as  a  common 
balance  would  be  which  had  but  one  arm 


*  This  statement,  the  truth  of  which  can  be 
readily  tested,  may  serve  to  remove  some  mis- 
apprehensions which  have  been  occasioned  by 
accounts  apparently  proceeding  from  ill-in- 
formed persons.  The  reference  is  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  operations  published  in  the  notices 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  for  December 
1868. 


capable  of  bearing  weight.  Fortunately, 
southern  stations  were  numerous,  and  at 
many  of  them  successful  observations 
were  made.  The  Americans  provided 
five  southern  stations  where  the  whole 
transit  could  be  observed ;  France  three, 
Germany  two,  Holland  one,  Lord  Lind- 
say one,  and  at  all  the  English  southern 
stations  the  whole  transit  was  visible.  As 
regards  these  English  stations,  however, 
we  must  in  fairness  point  out  that  not  only 
were  they  not  originally  provided  for  the 
observation  of  the  whole  transit,  but,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  whole  transit  could 
be  seen  there  (a  fact  overlooked  in  the 
original  programme),  it  was  determin^ed 
that  the  duration  should  not  be  timed, 
but  that  the  epochs  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing should  be  noted  and  worked  up  after 
the  Delislean  fashion.  We  trust  our  read- 
ers will  perceive  clearly  that  one  may 
time  the  moment  when  a  certain  event 
begins  and  ends,  without  learning  how 
long  it  lasts.  At  any  rate,  if  they  should 
fail  to  understand  this,  they  must  never- 
theless not  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to  ques- 
tion this  authorised  explanation  of  the 
English  arrangements. 

The  Americans,  at  Hobart  Town  and 
Queenstown,   achieved    such   success   in 
photographing  the  transit  that  Prof.  New- 
comb,  the  head  of  the  Washington  Ob- 
servatory,   estimates    that    these    photo- 
graphs, combined  with  those  taken  at  the 
three   American   stations    in    the    north, 
would  of  themselves  give  the  sun's  dis- 
tance within  250,000  miles.     But  since  he 
expressed  that  opinion,  we  have  heard  of 
further  American  successes  at  Kerguelen 
Land  ;  the  French  were  successful  in  ob- 
serving  and    photographing    the    whole 
transit  at  St.  Paul's  Island  and  New  Cale- 
donia ;  the  Germans  at  Auckland  Island. 
Lord  Lindsay's  party  obtained  more  than 
two  hundred  photographs  at  the  Mauri- 
tius.     Good  observations  were  made  by 
Meldrum  also  at  the  Mauritius,  by  Ellery 
at  Melbourne,  and  by  observers  at  Sydney 
and  elsewhere  in  South  Australia.     And 
although  our  official  astronomers  may  be 
unwilling  to  find  any  Halleyan  value  in 
their  successes  at  Rodriguez  and  Kergue- 
len, yet  as  the  astronomers  of  other  na- 
tions, and  perhaps  unofficial  astronomers 
in  England,  may  fiiid  it  possible  to  calcu- 
late the  duration  of  an  event  from  the  ob- 
served time  of  its  beginning  and  ending, 
there  can   be  little  doubt   that   English 
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mbservations  will  fortify  the  southern  series 
mS  Halleyan  operations, 

Newcomb's  estimate,  applied  only  to 
s  from  three  American  stations  in 
^e  north  and  two  in  the  south,  shows  how 
_reat  the  value  must  be  of  the  combined 
*  results  from  all  the  northern  and  southern 
stations  mentioned  above.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  from  these  observations, 
constituting  the  Halleyan  series,  the  sun's 
listance  will  be  determinable  within  less 

a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles. 
[  Combining  all  the  observations  toge- 
■,  Delislean  as  well  as  Halleyan,  it  may 
Krly  be  assumed  that  the  probable  error 
g  the  final  result  will  not  be  greater  than 
I' hundred  thousand  miles;  or,  roughly, 
le-nine-hundredth  part  of  the  dis- 
iince  to  be  determined, 
_.  This  cannot  but  be  considered  a  most 
fttisfactory  result  of  the  combined  scheme 
ff  operations.  Few  expected  so  large  a 
roportion  of  fair  weather  at  the  various 
tations  spread  over  so  wide  a  region,  and 
Where  the  transit  was  observed  under  such 
varying  conditions.  It  had  been  regarded 
as  probable  that  at  about  one-hair  of  the 
stations  there  would  be  bad  weather  and 
at  the  rest  fair  weather.  But  the  actual 
number  of  stations  at  which  observations 
were  successfully  made  was  far  greater 
than  half  the  total  number.  Then  again, 
the  stations  at  which  success  was  achieved 
were  on  the  whole  well  distributeii  If 
there  liad  been  bad  weather  at  most  of  the 
northern  stations  and  fair  weather  at  most 
of  the  southern  stations,  the  result  would 
have  been  simply  a  disastrous  failure.  Or 
again,  if  there  had  been  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  weather  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  but  certain  combinations  of 
fair  and  bail  weather  had  been  presented, 
the  result  would  still  have  been  failure. 
Thus  if  there  had  been  fine  weather  at 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  but  bad  weather  in 
Kerguelen,  Rodriguez,  and  Mauritius; 
fine  weather  in  New  Zealand,  but  bad 
weather  in  Egypt  and  North  India,  as 
well  as  at  those  Russian  starions  where  the 
weather  actually  was  very  bad ;  while  in 
the  limited  northern  Halleyan  region  there 
had  been  bad  weather,  with  fine  weather 
at  St.  Paul'.'!,  Campbell  Island,  &c. ;  the 
result  would  have  been  the  total  failure  of 
all  the  three  methods  of  operation.  For- 
tunately, Ijnii  and  good  weather  were  so 
distributed  that  all  three  methods  had  a 
fair  share  of  success,  though  it  must  be 


confessed  that  fortune,  on  the  whole, 
favored  most  the  stations  selected  for  ob- 
serving the  whole  transit.  In  fact,  while* 
Delislean  operations  at  the  beginning  of 
transit  were  but  fairly  successful,  those 
directed  to  the  end  of  transit  barely 
escaped  total  failure. 

Two  circumstances,  alone,  seem  regret- 
table in  the  history  of  the  lale  transit ;  and 
though,  as  a  rule,  it  is  idle  to  discuss  what 
might  have  been,  yet,  as  another  transit 
will  occur  before  long,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  these  two  matters,  as  suggesting 
precautions  which  may  be  useful  hereafter. 

The  first  matter  of  regret  is  the  circum- 
stance that  several  stations  where  the 
middle  of  the  transit  might  have  been  ad- 
vantageously observed,  were  either  not 
occupied  at  all.  or  not  provided  with  suit- 
able appliances  for  observing  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  transit.  Considering  that 
the  very  essence  of  transit  observation, 
however  disguised  in  the  Halleyan  or 
Delislean  methods,  consists  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  varying  distance  at  which 
Venus  seems  to  pass  the  sun's  centre  as 
seen  from  different  stations,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  any  station  where  Venus  at 
the  moment  of  nearest  approach  (that  is, 
at  mid-transit)  was  either  exceptionally 
near  or  exceptionally  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun's  disc,  was  an  imporiant  sira- 
tegic  position.  In  old  times,  indeed,  such, 
a  station  would  have  been  of  little  usi 
because  no  instrumental  or  other  incani 
for  determining  the  exact  distance  betwei 
the  centres  of  the  two  discs  existed.  But 
in  our  day,  photography  supplies  a  means 
not  merely  of  measuring  this  distance,  but 
of  securing  a  record  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
instrument  called  the  heliometer  or  sun- 
measurer  supplies  a  very  powerful  and 
exact  means  of  measuring  such  a  distance. 
Now  the  Russians  and  Americans  occu- 
pied all  the  stations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, where  Venus  in  mid-transit  was 
most  depressed  towards  the  sun's  centre, 
and  there  secured  photographic  and  helio- 
metric  results  of  extreme  value!  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  stations  already 
referred  to  were  moderately  good  for  this 
particular  purpose.  But  the  very  best 
southern  stations  were  either  not  occu- 
pied or  not  properly  provided  for.  Thus 
Cape  Town,  where  there  is  a  Government 
observatory,  was  far  superior  in  value  for 
this  purpose  to  Kerguelen,  the  best  of  tha 
special  stations,  and  yet  no  provision  wa« 
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made  for  securing  photographs  or  meas- 
urements of  mid- transit.  In  point  of  fact, 
•halfa-dozen  stations  should  have  been 
provided  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
What  we  now  know  of  the  northern  pho- 
tographic results  shows  that  photographs 
secured  in  South  Africa  would  have  been 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  results  se- 
cured last  December. 

The  second  regrettable  circumstance  is 
still  more  important,  since  it  affects  the 
value  of  the  entire  series  of  photographs 
obtained  by  the  English,  Russian,  and 
German  Government  parties.  It  seems 
only  too  certain  that  the  method  they 
employed  for  photographing  the  transit 
was  untrustworthy.  The  considerations 
on  which  this  opinion  depends  are  not 
altogether  suited,  however,  to  these  pages. 

In  summing  up  the  results  achieved 
during  the  recent  transit,  we  are  struck  by 
a  certain  disproportion  between  the  share 
originally  assigned  to  England  and  that 
which  she  eventually  took  in  the  combined 
series  of  operations.  In  the  original  pro- 
gramme of  the  astronomer  royal,  England 


had  the  lion's  share,  Russia  being  next, 
and  France  third,  while  Germany  was 
left  to  do  nothing,  and  America  was  ex- 
pected only  to  assist  in  observing  the  tran- 
sit of  1882.  It  is  singular  that  though 
England  has  actually  accomplished  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  she  originally  under- 
took, she  has  been  far  from  taking  the 
lion's  share  in  the  scheme  of  operations. 
The  work  of  America,  judged  by  money 
cost  (the  readiest  test),  has  been  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  England's.  Russia  has 
occupied  more  stations  than^  any  two 
other  nations  together.  France,  Germany, 
and  America  have  between  them  made 
provision  for  four  island  groups,  the  occu- 
pation of  which  was  declared  by  English 
authorities  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted. 
Considering  that  the  transit  of  1882  would 
in  the  nature  of  things  fall  specially  to  the 
share  of  America,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  country  must  take  very  energetic 
measures  on  that  occasion  if  she  is  to 
maintain  her  position  in  schemes  of  scien- 
tific enterprise — Cor?ihill  Magazine, 
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III.  Food. 

Who  sent  the  food,  and  who  the  cooks, 
is  a  matter  of  history.  A  good  cook  is 
the  Black  Swan  of  domestic  life ;  she  is  an 
epoch,  an  era  •  we  date  from  her ;  we  are 
ready  to  write  her  name  in  gold  and  sar- 
donyx on  sandalwood.  *  That  was  when 
Jane  Stubbs  was  cook,'  we  say,  and 
memory  casts  a  fond  halo  over  the  feats 
of  that  female  cordon  bleu.  Fate  has  been 
kind  to  France  in  the  matter  of  cooks ; 
French  men  and  women  are  born  with 
gastronomic  and  cuHnary  perceptions. 
Given  the  poorest  materials,  they  will  pro- 
duce a  palatable  and  wholesome  dish,  at 
once  appetising  and  nourishing.  *In 
France  we  dine,'  said  an  obUging  French- 
man, sitting  next  to  me  at  a  German  table- 
d^hdte.  *  In  Germany  they  feed.'  *  And 
in  England,  what  do  you  do  there  ?' 
.asked  a  somewhat  splenetic  German  rela- 
tive, to  whom,  in  an  unwary  moment,  I 
had  quoted  the  above  epigrammatic  re- 
mark.    *  I  will  tell  you,  meine  Besie,     You 


boil  your  vegetables  in  water,  much  water, 
and  eat  grass  like  Nebuchadnezzar.  You 
know  one  meat,  the  biftek,  bleeding;  and 
one  Mehlspeise,  the  blom-budding.'  I 
confess,  being  far  from  home  and  all  its 
pleasures,  the  sarcastic  enumeration  of  the 
delights  of  our  insular  table  wounded  me, 
and  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  feeble  protest. 
But  let  this  criticism  temper  the  steel  of 
our  pen,  and  put  a  litde  milk  and  honey 
into  the  ink  of  our  observations. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  ancients  (I 
think  Tacitus  in  his  *  Germania ')  that  the 
Teutons  were  distinguished  by  having  the 
largest  volume  of  intestines  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  (I  feel  a  certain  hesitation 
in  quoting  these  words,  which,  writ  in  ele- 
gant Latin,  might  pass  muster)  ;  but  cer- 
tainly no  one  who  has  lived  in  Germany 
can  aver  that  the  modern  Teuton  has  de- 
generated from  his  ancestors  in  powers  of 
absorption.  Take,  for  instance,  the  every- 
day experience  of  a  iable-d'hote^  where  gen- 
tle and  simple  are  gathered  together,  and 
where  the  manners  of  the  majority  will  im- 
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press  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  im-  less  sotir  (being  made  without  yeast) ;  po- 

panial  spectator.     Quantity,  not  quality,  tatoes  slewed  in  fat,  with 

appears  to  be  the  motto  of  the  repast;  to  onions,apples,carrf)ts, plums 

if  possible,  twice  of  every  dish,  to  and  then  a  Int  of  fat  pork  with  treacle;  a 

iliilier  over  the  soup,  to  seize  the  sauce  mtss  oi  Sauerkraut ;  lentils,  beans,  ai 

passant,  to  perform  tricks  of  knife-jug-  piece  of '  Blutwurst ' ;  mysterious  enl 

,_lery  that  might  strike  awe  into  the  breast  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes  that  might  ^ 

of  a  Japanese  adept ;  to  lap  up  the  gravy,  have  puzzled  the  Augurs  of  old  ;  Mekl- 

to  drink  salad  dressing  ofl  knife-blades,  to  sjippe,    Bterstippe ;     cabbage     boiled     in 

scour  the  inside  of  the  dish  and  the  platter  grease,   and   a  slice   of   raw   ham.     No 

with  tumps  of  bread,  to  swallow  breathless-  beer   for  the   women  ;    no   white   bread.  J 

ly,  and  after  a  fashion  that  somehow  sug-  ScAnapps  for  the  men,  distilled  from  com  ■ 

gests the  swallowing  is  a  mere  preliminary  or  potatoes;    a  fiery,  coarse   spirit   thata 

Operation,  presently  to  be  supplemented  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  but  for  | 


k 
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I  leisurely  ruminating  hours;    to  fill 

t  the  pauses  in  the  interminable  ceremony 

l.by  picking  the  teeth  and   dingy  dessert 

with  alternate  impartiality,  is  a  picture  so 

true  as  to  be  trite,  and  so  unattractive  as 

to  be  scarcely  excusable,  except  upon  his. 


the  mass  of  food  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
It  has  already  been  seen  how  domestic 
servants  fare,  the  food  in  private  houses 
being  as  superior  to  that  found  in  the 
peasant's  hut,  as  the  table  in  an  English 
middle-class  kitchen   is  superior  to    the 
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loric  grounds.     Everyone  who  has  spent  scanty  meal  of  the  underpaid  agricultural 

even  only  a  few  weeks  in  Germany  must  laborer.     In    mountainous    districts     the 

have    beheld    and    suffered    from    such  people  live  almost  entirely  on  milk,  flour, 

scenes.  ^gs,  butter,  cheese,  and  cream.     I'o  taste 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  jntrench  upon  meat  is  an  event  in  their  hves;  nor  do 

the  prerogatives  of  the  cookery-book,  or  to  they  feel  the  deprivation;    for  the    pure 

any  detail    the   list    of   German  mountain  air,  the  fresh  out-door  life  of  the 

'.'dishes  with  which   I   might  easily  furnish  ^//n,  the  heahhy  exercise  of  climbing 

my   readers.     To   speak    otherwise    than  descending,  of  rowing  across    the   lakes, 

generally,  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  would  be  and    tending    the     cattle,    makes     theni 

out  of  place ;  but  we  may  be  amused  by  healthy,    vigorous,    and  cheerful 

noting   the   various    points   of    difference  fashion  unknown  to,  and  impossible  for, 

ind    similarity    between    our    neighbors'  the  dweller  in  towns  and  cities.     In  proof 
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vh'endi 

There  are  three  great  characteristic  di- 

ions   of  German   food — the   Salt,    the 

mr,  and  the  Greasy :  the  salt,  as  exem- 
plified by  ham  and  herrings ;  the  sour,  as 
typified  by  Kraut  and  salads  ;  the  greasy, 
as  demonstrated  by  vegetables  stewed  in 
fat,  sausages  swimming  in  fat,  sauces  sur- 
rounded by  fat,  soups  filmy  with  fat.  If  meal  of  the  day,  and 
we  were  to  go  into  the  philosophy  of  food,  sists. 
we  should  probably  find  that  the  salt  gives 
the  appetite  for  the  grease,  tliat  the  grease 
is  necessary  for  warmth-giving  purposes,  as 
well  as  to  supplement  the  absence  of  nu- 
tritive quality  In  what  may  be  roundly 
spoken  of  as  a  potato  diet;  and  that  the 
sour  acts  asadigestiveagentonthe  grease. 
The  food  of  the  low  '       '     " 


foreign  coun-| 
tries  for  convincing  examples.  We  have, 
only  to  look  at  what  things  may  be  donel 
in  a  kilt,  on  '  whusky  and  parritch,'  to  be: 
convinced  of  the  important  part  fresh 
and  abundant  exercise  play  in  the  matter 
of  muscular  development. 

Let  us  begin  in  our  survey  with  the  first 
of  what 


I 


There  is  no  family  breakfast  table  as 
with  us,  where  sons  and  daughters  gather 
round  the  board,  letters  are  received  and 
read,  newspapers  scanned,  and  the  great 
affairs  of  the  world,  as  made  known  by 
telegram,  imparted  and  commented  upon. 
We  look  m  vain  for  the  damask  table- 
T  orders  in  Germany  cloth,  the  steaming  urn,  the  symmetrical 
IS  poor  and  coarse  m  the  extreme  : — thin  arrangement  of  plate  and  china  that  wel- 
coffee  without  milk  or  sugar  (sugar  is  an  come  us  in  the  middle-class  English  house- 
expensive  item,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  hold.  No  trim  girls  in  bright  cotton  or 
luxury  ;  except  in  seaboard  towns,  white  well-cut  homespun  gowns  ;  no  young  men, 
colonial  sugar  is  unknown,  the  brown  whose  fresh  faces  tell  of  tubs  and  Turkish 
sugar  rarely  used  and  little  thought  of);  towels,  are  here  to  greet  us.  There  may 
black  rye  bread,  which  is  always  more  or     be  a  linen  cloth  upon  the  table  (though 
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even  this  detail  is  far  from  general), 
and  there  will  be  a  coffee  pot,  and  a  milk 
jug,  and  sugar  basin,  set  down  anyhow 
anywhere;  a  basket,  either  of  wicker  or 
Japan,  piled  up  with  fresh  Semmelen,  per- 
haps a  stray  plate  or  two;  a  disorderly 
group  of  cups  of  diflferent  colors  and  de- 
signs; no  butter;  no  knives  and  forks; 
possibly  a  plate  with  a  few  milk  rolls,  of 
somewhat  finer  flour  than  the  ordinary, 
and  the  breakfast  equipage  is  complete. 
The  first  comer  (if  a  lady,  in  dressing  gown 
and  cap ;  if  a  man,  in  Schlafrock  and 
Pantoffebi)  will  help  her,  or  himself,  to 
coffee  and  rolls,  probably  eating  and 
drinking  like  peripatetic  philosophers,  for 
there  is  no  inducement  to  *  sit  down  and 
make  yourself  comfortable.*  If  it  be  win- 
ter time,  the  coffee  pot  and  milk  jug  will 
be  placed  on  the  stove  instead  of  on  the 
table,  and  the  next  comer  will  go^tlirough 
the  same  formula  of  solitary  feeding,  de- 
parting, as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  post-^randial  cigar,  or  to  sup- 
plement the  somewhat  scantily  represented 
*  mysteries  of  the  toilette.'  The  last  comer 
will  enjoy  the  dregs  of  the  coffee  pot  and 
the  drains  of  the  milk  jug  on  an  oil-cloth 
cover  or  crumpled  table-cloth,  slopped 
with  the  surplusage  of  successive  coffee 
cups,  and  besprinkled  with  the  crumbs  of 
consumed  rolls. 

The  dejeuner  a  lafourchette^  which  is  an 
institution  in  France,  dwindles,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  ladies  of  the  household  are 
concerned,  into  a  surreptitious  shaving  of 
sausage,  or  a  sly  sardine,  partaken  of  in 
solitude  and  haste  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  kitchen  and  the  Friseusinn, 
The  young  (old  or  middle-aged)  military 
heroes,  who  will  probably  represent  the 
male  portion  of  the  household,  will  pru- 
dently *  restore  '  themselves  on  their  way 
home  from  drill  or  parade  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial manner  than  that  which  suffices 
for  the  weaker  vessels ;  thus  relieving  the 
much  be-plagued  Hausfrau  from  any  more 
elaborate  sacrifices  on  the  gastronomic 
altar. 

But  though  breakfast,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  leave  much  to  be  desired,  it  yet  con- 
tains elements  of  excellence  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Imprimis  there  are  no  cows  with 
iron  tails  in  Germany,  and  the  rich  pure 
milk  makes  the  well-flavored,  if  somewhat 
thin,  coffee  taste  excellent.  The  sugar  is 
beet-root  sugar,  and  does  not  sweeten  so 
well  as  the  real  colonial   article,  but  is 


white  and  sparkling.  The  crescent-shaped 
milk  rolls  [Hdrnc/i^ns)  are  crisply  baked, 
and  make  it  easy  to  dispense/  with  but- 
ter ;  the  Semmel  in  its  fresh  state  is  not  to 
be  despised,  though,  as  the  day  advances, 
it  becomes  leathery  and  tough,  and  at 
nightfall  you  will  long  for  an  honest  slice 
from  a  good  wheateh  loaf.  The  sour  rye 
bread,  ranging  from  black  to  a  light 
brown,  is  much  condemned  by  some  as 
affording  little  nourishment;  nevertheless 
one  may  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  and  many 
persons  declare  that  they  prefer  it  to  the 
tasteless  insipidity  of  the  white  roll.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany  you  can  get  what 
is  called  ^  Englisches  Brod^  baked  in 
small  cakes ;  it  is  made  of  very  fine  white 
flour,  with  a  mixture  of  butter  and  milk 
and  a  dash  of  sugar  in  it,  that  quite 
destroys  any  resemblance  the  name  might 
lead  you  to  expect.  Bakeries  are  under 
Government  supervision;  not  only  the 
weight  of  the  bread,  but  the  quality  of  the 
flour  is  tested ;  and  as  neither  the  day  nor 
the  hour  of  the  inspector's  coming  can  be 
calculated  upon,  evasion  is  almost  impos- 
sible, and  cases  of  adulteration  and  light 
weight  so  exceptional,  as  not  to  be  worth 
quoting. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  surprise  the  prejudiced 
amongst  my  readers  when  I  say  that  I 
found  the  materiel,  as  a  rule,  excellent 
in  Germany.  Bread,  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  abundant.  The  market  well  stocked 
with  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  commoner 
kind  (several  of  the  latter  unknown  to  us 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  into  our 
bills  of  fare).  Poultry,  as  a  rule,  is  poor, 
but  cheap.  Pigeons  to  be  had  for  a  few 
pence ;  game,  in  season,  generally  plenti- 
ful. No  one  who  has  ever  tasted  in  a 
private  house  a  German  Rehbraten  with 
cream  sauce,  will  dispute  its  excellence; 
the  claims  of  roast  partridge  with  Sauer- 
kraut (this  latter  not  the  greasy  mess 
table- dhdte  dinners  may  suggest,  but  a 
delicately  tempered  digestive)  to  recogni- 
tion have  been  acknowledged  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Vatel  and  tide,  for  it  is  a 
dish  to  be  found  in  every  well-compiled 
French  menu  of  the  present  day.  What 
housewife  would  not  gratefully  hail  the 
fact  that  she  might  buy  a  saddle  of  hare 
just  as  we  buy  a  saddle  of  mutton,  which, 
well  larded  and  baptized  with  sour  cream, 
is  so  mellow  and  melting  a  morsel  that 
you  might  unhesitatingly  set  it  solus  before 
a  king.     The  hare  is  never  trussed  and 
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sent  up  to  table  with  its  long  ears,  lean 
bead,  and  unpleasantly  grinning  teeth,  as 
with  us;    if  you  buy  the  whole  animal 
(and  unless   you   want  some  small   and 
appeiisani  addition   to   your  dinner  you 
will  probably  do  so),  the   head   will   be 
taken  oflf,  the  legs  broken  at  the  joints,  and 
the  interior  of  the  animal  will  be  utilised 
for  the  servants'  dinner,  forming  a  dark 
and  '  wicked  broth  *  called  Hasenpfeffer^ 
into  the  mysteries  of  which  occult  prepa- 
ration I  never   ventured   to  pry,  though 
frequently  I  saw  and  heard  it  partaken  of 
with  sounds  of  succulent  approval  in  the 
kitchen.    Sweetbreads,    for    which    your 
butcher  calmly  demands  ten  shillings  a 
pair  during  the  London  season,  are  to  be 
procured  for  such  a  price  as   need   not 
wound  the   conscience  of  the   tenderest 
Hausfrau;  veal  kidneys  (who  ever  knew 
how  delicious  a  veal  kidney  could  be  until 
he  partook  of  Nierenschnitte  /)  need  not 
exercise  your  mind  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my, nor  need   you   even  hesitate  much 
about '  caviare  to  tht  general,'  or  pdte  de 
fde  gras  to  the  particular.     The  tables  of 
the  world  have  recognised  the  merits  of 
Strasbourg  pies,  Westphalia  hams,  Pome- 
ranian goose-breasts,  Brunswick  sausages, 
Bavarian  beer,  Liibeck  marchpane,  and 
Hamboro*  beef;  no  contemptible  list  of 
exportable  edibles.     Of  the  beef  and  mut- 
ton I  cannot   speak   in   glowing  terms. 
Nevertheless   they   are   to  be  had   fairly 
good,  and  in  the  days  of  the  small  Resi- 
denz  toims  the  reigning  Duke  or  Prince 
would  generally   have    his    beeves    and 
sheep  fettened  after  approved  methods,  so 
that  with  a  little  interest  and  civility,  one 
could  usually  so  far  soften  the  heart  of  the 
slaughterer   (Schlachter)   as   to   have   an 
English-looking  sirloin  and  a  mature  leg 
o(  mutton  as  often  as  one  wished  upon 
one's  table.     In  the  same  way  there  would 
be  a  poultry  farm  or  Fasanerie^  where  the 
doomed  birds  would  be  shut  in  Httle  pens 
^d  ^geniidelt^  d  la  mode  de  Strasbourg, 
for  the  Royal  or  Ducal  table,  so  that  a 
plump  roast  capon  or  pheasant  was  quite 
within  the  region   of  recurring    possible 
good  things.     On  a  change  tout  cela,  how- 
ever, and  doubtless  such  concessions  are 
reckoned  amongst  the  corruptions  of  the 
past.    Veal  is   better  in   Germany   than 
with  us ;  and  though  at  all  times  unwhole- 
some and   indigestible   as  food,  forms  a 
pleasing   variety   in   the  list  of  ordinary 
dishes  that  appear  on  the  homely  board. 


It  is  a  drawback,  to  use  a  Hibemicism, 
that  all  the  roasts  (like  those  that  did 
coldly  furnish  forth  the  Queen  of  Den- 
mark's marriage  tables)  are  baked.  Yet, 
baked  meat,  well-basted  and  not  overdone, 
forms  a  concentrated  kind  of  food  that 
use  makes  almost  as  palatable  as  the 
spitted  joint,  and  seems  to  be  making  its 
way  to  popularity  here.  Pork  is  not  a 
favorite  dish  on  the  tables  of  the  rich ; 
that  is,  not  in  its  simpler  form  ;  in  its  more 
complex  preparation  pig  is  a  popular  meat 
with  all  classes.  Schlachiwurst^  Mett- 
wurst^  Blutwurst^  Rauchenden^  Leber- 
wursi  (this  latter  being  pigs'  livers,  pre- 
pared like  pdte  de  foie  gras,  delicately 
spiced  and  truffled)  are  only  a  few  of  the 
endless  popular  varieties  of  the  German 
sausage.  Ham  is  generally  eaten  raw, 
well  smoked,  and  if  presented  at  tea  or 
supper,  a  little  wooden  platter  and  a  sharp 
knife  will  be  placed  beside  you  in  order 
that  you  may  cut  it  into  small  pieces  such 
as  are  used  by  cooks  for  larding.  Taken 
in  this  way  as  a  relish,  the  flavor  is  sweet 
and  appetising,  but  the  uncooked  state  of 
the  meat  renders  it  tough  {zdhe)y  and  in- 
volves more  mastication  than  is  agreeable. 

Some  years  ago  a  cry  went  abroad  of 
whole  districts  suffering  from  trychina  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  not  only 
was  the  mortality  alarming,  but  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  afflicted  so  frightful,  that  Gov- 
ernment commissions  with  properly  ap- 
pointed medical  officers  were  told  off  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  The  result  was, 
that  in  every  town  a  medical  ofjcer  was  ap- 
pointed t9  certify  the  wholesome  condition 
of  all  the  pigs  slaughtered  before  the  butch- 
er was  permitted  to  offer  the  meat  for  hu- 
man food.  In  this  country,  where  pork 
and  ham  are  not  eaten  raw,  such  measures 
are  unnecessary  Unpleasant  as  the  idea 
of  such  parasites  must  be,  we  know  that 
the  boiling  would  destroy  their  dangerous 
qualities  ;  but  in  Germany,  where  uncook- 
ed ham  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
and  where  the  sausages  that  are  eaten  cold 
are  invariably  only  smoked,  the  precaution 
is  an  emphatically  necessary  one. 

Fish,  except  in  seaport  towns  (and  these 
are  few  and  far  between  in  Germany),  is  a 
scarce  and  doubtful  commodity ;  the  Elbe 
and  Rhine  salmon  very  inferior  in  flavor 
to  our  own,  and  always  dear.  When  pro- 
duced on  great  occasions,  this  fish  is  al- 
most always  served  cold,  encased  in  a 
sour  jelly  if  whole,  or  accompanied  by  va- 
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rieties  of  mayonnaise  sauces  if  only  por- 
tions of  it  are  presented  to  the  guests.  Carp 
and  tench,  those  muddiest  of  the  fresh  wa- 
ter finny  tribe,  are  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath,  as  of  delicacies  fit  for  the  table  of 
Apicius  himself;  but  they  are  generally 
so  disguised  with  vinegar  and  complicated 
flavorings,  that  the  mud  may  be  said  to 
yield  to  treatment.  Not  only  are  the  salt- 
water fish  very  inferior  to  our  own,  but 
of  infinitely  less  variety.  No  sloping  mar- 
ble slabs,  sluiced  with  fresh  water,  adorn- 
ed with  mountains  of  ice  and  forests  of 
fennel ;  no  piled-up  lobsters  in  gorgeous 
array,  splendid  salmon,  many-tinted  mack- 
erel, delicate  whitings  or  domestic  soles, 
colossal  cod,  ministerial  white  bait  or  silver 
sprats,  will  tempt  at  once  your  eyes  and 
your  palate ;  you  will  probably  have  to 
dive  into  an  obscure  shop,  whence  issues 
anything  but  invitingly  *  a  most  ancient 
and  fishlike  smell,'  when,  in  answer  to 
your  demand,  a  doubtful-looking  marine 
monster  will  be  pulled  out  of  a  mysterious 
tub  at  the  back  of  the  counter,  with  the  re- 
mark, Heuf  giebVs  nur  Schellfisch  (*  how 
unpleasantly,*  as  Thackeray's  schoolboy 
says  of  the  monkeys,  *  they  always  smelt'), 
or  £>ors€hy  or  Barsch,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  so-called  fish-shop  there  will  be  all 
kinds  of  pickled  herrings  (these  form  the 
foundation  of  that  most  popular  of  Ger- 
man dishes,  Ifdring-salat),  bloaters  {Buck- 
//>/^<?),  small  dried  sprats  (Kieler  Sprotten)^ 
perhaps  even  pickled  salmon  and  a  pot 
of  caviare  may  tempt  you  ;  for  the  love  of 
Germans  (jpr  every  kind  of  salt  and  dried 
fish  (perhaps  in  default  of  fresh)  is  appa- 
rently an  appetite  that  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon. 

I  remember  tasting  in  Mecklenburgh  a 
most  dainty  dish  of  dabs,  or  flat  fish, 
smoked  in  nettle-smoke  (this  gave  them  a 
peculiar  delicate  flavor)  and  stewed  in 
fresh  cream  ;  the  accompaniment  being  a 
delicious  kind  of  black  bread,  short  and 
rather  sweet,  liberally  bespread  with  fresii- 
ly  churned  butter.  Very  excellent,  too, 
are  pigeons  braised  and  served  with  milk 
rice;  the  rice  being  so  boiled  that  each 
grain  is  distinct,  and  surrounded  with  the 
rich  milk  in  which  it  has  been  cooked,  so 
that  it  tastes  almost  like  cream.  This 
custom  of  serving  rice,  Gries^  and  different 
sorts  of  farinaceous  food,  cooked  with 
mflk,  as  we  serve  vegetables,  with  roast 
meat,  is  one  that  we  might  well  imitate  ; 
we  have  the  beginning  of  it  in  our  bread- 


sauce  with  birds,  but  in  Germany  it  is  in- 
troduced in  a  variety  of  forms.  Rabbits 
are  rejected  by  the  poorest  as  vermin,  un- 
fit for  human  food  ;  by  which  means  a 
cheap  and  not  unwholesome  dish,  when 
partaken  of  occasionally,  is  lost  to  the  la- 
boring man. 

Potatoes  in  bucketsful,  and  prepared  in 
fifty  different  fashions,  form  the  staple  of 
the  food  of  the  lower  orders. 

Dinner,  which  in  Germany  is  often  a 
painfully  protracted  business,  lasting  on 
occasions  even  three  or  four  hours,  is,  in  a 
general  way,  partaken  of  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  and  two,  according  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  master  and  the  school  hours 
of  the  children  of  the  house.  It  is  scarcely 
served  in  a  more  appetising  manner  than 
the  scrambling  breakfast.  There  is  a  want 
of  cleanliness,  of  order,  of  propriety  ;  if  I 
may  say  so,  a  want  of  dignity  about  the 
table  arrangements  that  would  almost  sug- 
gest the  total  absence  of  any  aesthetic 
feeling  in  those  who  sit  round  the  ill-ap- 
pointed board.  The  servants  are  noisy, 
the  cloth  is  crumpled,  the  dishes  are  slam- 
med down  upon  the  table,  the  gravy  is 
tilted  over,  the  glass  is  miscellaneous,  the 
knives  and  forks  are  put  in  a  heap,  the 
plates  are  not  changed  frequently  enough. 
No  crisp  watercress  or  curly  p'arsley 
adorns  your  cold  joint,  or  sets  off"  the 
complexion  of  your  butter  ;  it  is  thought 
no  solecism  for  every  one  to  plunge  his 
knife  into  the  salt-cellar,  to  pick  his 
teeth  at  table,  to  stretch  across  and  reach 
for  whatever  he  wants.  Everything  seems 
to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  yet  everything 
is  served  separately,  so  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  distract  the  attention  from  the  mat- 
ter -in  hand.  There  is  a  sense  at  once  of 
repletion  and  emptiness  in  a  German  din- 
ner. Your  stomach  has  been  filled,  but 
not  fortified.  You  have  begun  with  a 
soup  which,  mathematically  speaking, 
may  be  said  to  represent  length  without 
breadth  ;  this  has  been  followed  by  the 
bouiliiy  or  soup  meat,  out  of  which  all  nour- 
ishment has  been  flayed,  accompanied  by 
a  sour  sauce,  of  Morse  he  In  (a  debased 
kind  of  mushroom),  boiled  in  butter  and 
vinegar  ;  your  will  have  abundance  of  ve- 
getables stewed  in  fat  or  butter ;  sausages 
and  lentils  ;  some  little  dumplings  called 
Klossey  compotes  of  cranberries  and  bil- 
berries, stewed  plums  or  cherries  ;  a  piece 
of  roast  veal,  or  a  fowl  (for  roast  read 
baked),  with  potato-salad,  cabbage-salad, 
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dinner  in  an  ordinary  German  houseliold. 
At  (our  o'clock  coffee  will  be  brought  in ; 
after  which  the  roaster  of  the  house  will  de- 
part for  his  club,  and  the  mistress  will  pay 
visits  amongst  her  friends,  until  the  time 
cornea  for  ilie  theatre.  The  family  will  not 
reassemble  until  supper,  which  will  be  taken 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nine,  de- 
pending on  ihelengthof  the  opera  or  co- 
medy, the  days  on  which  the  ladies  of 
the  house  are  abonnees,  and  the  various 
other  family  engagements  and  exigencies. 
This  is  a  pleasant  meai,  resembling  high 
tea.  In  many  houses  tea  is  served  as 
with  us,  and  though  the  flavor  of  it  is 
very  different  from  what  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  consider  good,  I  confess  I  always 
hailed  its  appearance  with  satisfaction. 
Bread,  butter,  cold  ham,  sausage,  tongue, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  sardines,  cheese,  and 
cakes,  with  perhaps  a  few  additions  and 
alterations  if  friends  share  the  meal,  repre- 
sent a  German  supper,  or  Abend^sseii,  Bor- 
deaux, or  beer,  or  the  wines  of  the  country 
are  generally  taken  by  the  men  in  prefer- 
ence to  tea.  Cigars  follow ;  the  ladies  re- 
tire into  the  withdrawing-rooin,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  everyone  is  in  bed.  All  the  house- 
wives, as  autumn  wanes,  lay  in  a  goodly 
store  of  vegetables  to  last  through  the  win- 
ter months,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  procured  for  love  or  money.  Potatoes 
are  banked  up  in  the  cellars,  cabbages, 
carrots,  turnips,  onions  are  buried  in  lay- 
ers of  mould,  whence  your  cook  will  ex- 
tract them,  uninjured  by  damp  or  frost, 
for  the  daily  meal.  Vegetables  of  the 
finer  son,  such  as  French  beans,  peas,  &c., 
are,  as  they  come  into  season,  preserved  for 
winter  use  in  tins,  the  process  observed 
being  a  very  simple  one ;  the  vegetables, 
with  a  little  salt  and  water,  are  put  into  the 
tins,  which  are  then  hermetically  sealed  by 
a  man  who  comes  to  solder  them  down  ; 
the  tins  are  placed  in  another  pan  with 
boiling  water,  and  if  air  bubbSestise  to  the 
surface  when  the  water  boils,  you  know 
that  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere  in  the  sol- 
dering ;  your  man  takes  out  the  offending 
tin,  ascertains  where  the  defect  is,  and  re- 

These  tins  of  preserved  vegetables  may 
be  bought  now  in  nearly  every  English 
grocer's  shop ;  but  our  simpler  method  of 
prqiaring  their  contents  has  not  helped 
ihem  to  popularity.  In  Germany,  where 
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the  flavor  is  aided  by  all  sorts  of  spices, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  sugar  and  butter, 
their  flatness  is  much  disguised,  and  they 
prove  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  real 
thing.  Dried  apples  and  pears  and  plu 
which  all  take  the  place  of  vegetables,  and 
enter  largely  into  the  ordinary  domestic 
fare,  are  also  bought  wholesale  for  winter 
storage ;  and  lliese  with  peas,  beans,  len- 
tils, and  rice,  not  to  speak  of  Griei,  Griilse, 
buckwheat,  and  other  farinacious  sorts  un- 
known here,  afford  a  fair  scope  for  variety 
in  the  domestic  cuisine. 

It  will  be  objected  that  Germany  could 
never  have  produced  such  fighting  men, 
such  deep-chested,  loud-voiced,  well-belt- 
ed, straiglit-limbed,  clanking,  swaggering, 
awe-inspiring  warriors  as  she  has  lately 
shown  the  world,  on  a  fare  of  veal,  vine- 
gar, and  chickens.  Surely,  these  martial 
heroes,  with  the  front  of  demi-gods  and 
the  endurance  of  Titans,  show  a  valor,  a. 
high  courage,  and  a  well-fed  coniidencer 
whose  muscularity  speaks  volumes  in  favor 
of  the  flesh  pots  of  the  Fatherland- 
'  Wine  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,, 
and  oil  to  make  htm  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance,'sings  the  warrior  king,  David,  who 
himself  belonged  to  fighting  times  and  to 
a  fighting  race,  and  was  able  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  an  ill-fed  body  makes  a  lily- 
liver  and  a  craven  heart.  We  must  have 
the  healthy  body  if  we  are  to  have  the 
healthy  mind;  we  cannot  expect  doughty 
deeds  without  muscular  development. 

'  Have  you,'  said  a  learned  Tlieban 
once  to  me,  'observed  (I  am  speaking  as< 
a  physiologist)  how  inferior,  in  our  coun- 
try, is  the  woman-animal  to  the  raan-ani-- 
nial?'  When  a  great  physician,  whose 
name  is  writ  on  the  scroll  of  twenty  learn- 
ed societies  in  your  own  country,  stoops 
to  ask  you  such  a  leading  question  as  this,, 
you  are  bound  not  to  take  exception  at 
the  form  in  which  he  frames  it,  and  to 
give  him  the  answer  he  expects.  '  Well,' 
he  went  on  to  say,  '  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  lie  very  near  together.  Observe, 
how  do  we  feed  our  man-child,  and  how 
do  we  feed  our  woman-child  ?  You  will 
say,  pretty  much  alike.  They  start  fair. 
The  peasant  mother  nourishes  both.  The 
active  life  of  our  women  of  the  lower  or- 
ders circulates  the  blood,  helps  them  to- 
assimilate  the  vast  quantities  of  food  they 
take,  and  this,  of  course,  is  nutritious.  The 
baby  cuts  its  teeth  ;  it  is  promoted  to 
another  form  of  food,  and  from  this  mo- 
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ment  the  paths  of  the  man-child  and  the 
woman-cliild  are  divergent.  The  boy 
goes  to  school,  skates,  turns  (many  an 
Englishman  might  be  astonished  at  the 
feats  of  young  German  athletes  in  their 
Turn-hailen),  makes  walking-tours  in  his 
holidays,  drills,  marches,  goes  through  his 
spring  and  autumn  manoeuvres,  develops 
the  muscles  of  a  Hercules  and  the  appe- 
tite of  a  Briareus.  His  active,  out-door 
life,  the  oxygen  he  breathes,  the  fatigue  he 
undergoes,  the  discipline  to  which  he  sub- 
mits, all  contribute  to  develop  a  strong 
straight  body,  to  enrich  his  blood,  and  to 
help  him  to  assimilate  his  food.  The 
brain  is  nourished,  the  muscles  are  nou- 
rished, the  organs  become  strong  and 
healthy.  Look  at  our  young  officers,  and 
say  if  their  appetites  be  not  heroic.  Ob- 
serve that  they  eat  with  large  comprehen- 
sive hungriness ;  they  restore  themselves 
as  they  come  from  parade  with  a  good 
basin  of  beef-bouillon,  with  a  deep  draught 
'^f  Bavarian  beer,  with  an  orgie  of  oysters. 
fI5>on't  you  remember  Heine's  *  Lieutenants 
:  and  Fdhndrichs^  die  sind  die  klugen  Leute, 
who  come  and  lap  up  the  Rhine'-wine  and 
tthe  oysters,  that  were  rained  down  in  a 
r  beneficent  hour  on  the  Berlin  Steinpfiaster  ? 
My  most  gracious,  those  are  the  typical 
men,  the  coming  men,  the  useful  men. 
Their  great  frames  and  loud  voices  are  the 
outcome  of  healthily  active  lives.  What 
has  your  woman-child  been  doing  all  this 
'  time  ?  She  has  been  sitting  behind  the 
stove  (hinterm  O/en),  sucking  sugar-plums, 
and  swallowing  sweet  hot  coffee;  nibbling 
greasy  cakes  in  a  stifling  stove-exhausted 
atmosphere.  She  does  not,  as  do  your 
young  English  ladies,  ride^  walk,  swim, 
take  what  you  call  *  the  constitutional,* 
garden,  boat,  haymake,  croquet,  enjoy  all 
those  diversions  we  read  of  in  your  Eng- 
lish books.  The  grease  that  nourishes  her 
brother  disagrees  with  her ;  she  has  no  di- 
gestion ;  her  teeth  decay ;  she  spoils  their 
enamel  with  vinegar  and  lemonade ;  she 
pecks  at  an  ounce  of  exhausted  soup-meat ; 
she  takes  here  a  snick  and  there  a  snack  ; 
she  becomes  bleichsOchtig^  she  is  ordered 
to  take  the  air ;  she  totters  out  on  high- 
heeled  shoes  to  her  coffee  Kranzchen  ;  she 
sits  in  a  summer-house  and  tortilres  cot- 
ton round  a  hook ;  she  goes  to  the  thea- 
tre ;  she  passes  from  one  heated,  exhausted 
atmosphere  to  another  gas-and-oil-heated 
one.  How  can  she  be  hungry?  How 
can  her  food  nourish  her  ?     Is  it  a  woad^r 


that  she  has  no  chest,  no  muscles,  no 
race,  no  type,  no  physique  ?*  cried  my  ex- 
cited friend.  *  Would  the  young  man 
have  been  any  better  with  such  a  life  ? 
And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story ;  between  the  Alpha  of  food  and  the 
Omega  of  planting  new  generations  in  the 
world  there  is  a  series  of  disastrous  mis- 
takes,' said  Dr.  Zukiinftig,  presenting  me 
with  a  pamphlet  On  the  Comparative  As- 
similative Powers  of  the  Races  of  Modem 
Europe,  I  leave  him  in  his  professional 
enthusiasm,  which  led  him  into  an  elo- 
quent and  exhaustive  verbal  treatise  on 
the  complex  causes  of  physical  female  de- 
generacy, together  with  a  fine  comprehen- 
sive scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
human  race,  by  the  abolition  of  gas-light, 
stove-heat,  high-heels,  coffee,  corsets,  scan- 
dal, and  chignons,  since  in  this  paper  food 
alone  may  reasonably  engage  our  atten- 
tion. 

Of  the  drinks  of  Germany  not  much 
need  be  said.  Rhine-wine  and  Bavarian 
beer  are  accepted  liquids,  and  need  no 
bush.  But  whilst  upon  the  subject  I  may 
mention  an  institution,  well  worthy  of  em- 
ulation, in  the  little  drinking-booths  which, 
planted  at  regular  intervals  along  the  hot 
and  dusty  thoroughfares,  offer  you  such 
welcome  refreshment  in  the  shape  of 
sparkling  waters,  effervescing  lemonade, 
and  soda  and  seltzer- water,  for  a  penny 
the  glass,  with  any  kind  of  fruit-syrup  you 
choose  added  to  the  reviving  and  spark- 
ling draught.  It  may  be  objected  that  in 
London  such  obstructive  edifices  would 
seriously  impede  the  traffic  and  cause  a 
block  upon  the  pavement,  and  that  shop- 
rent  is  too  dear  to  admit  of  mineral  water, 
ginger  beer,  lemonade,  and  raspberry  vin- 
egar being  sold  at  a  penny  a  glass.  That 
may  be  so ;  but  the  boon  of  these  little 
temples  of  refreshment,  where  the  weary 
wayfarer  deposits  his  modest  coin  and  re- 
ceives a  long  cool  draught  in  return  that 
sends  him  on  his  way  rejoicing,  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  or  denied.  Very  excellent 
and  quite  worthy  its  poetic  name  is  the 
fragrant  Maitrank  that  one  gets  in  the 
*  merry  month  ;'  and  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  enumeration  of  dainty  drinks  is  the 
imposing  Bowie,  for  which  nectar  a  vessel 
has  been  specially  created  and  consecrat- 
ed, and  without  which  no  convivial  meet- 
ing or  dancing-party  would  be  held  com- 
plete. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany  tea  is  look- 
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eil  upon  as  medicine.  '  Is,  then,  ihe  gra- 
cious lady  ill?'  is  no  uncommon  ques- 
lion,  if  by  chance  an  irresistible  longing 
slioukl  overtake  you  for  the  'cheering 
cup.'  It  is  only  to  be  had  good  in  Rus- 
sian houses ;  but  even  here  not  always 
quite  according  to  English  taste.  Some 
l;ike  lemon  instead  of  milk  with  it;  others 
substitute  red  wine ;  the  lea  is  often  scent- 
ed ;  and  I  remember  once  having  a  pound 
of  tcii  sent  me  which  I  was  told  cost  three 
[jdunds  sterling,  having  come  overland, 
and  been  bought  by  the  kind  donor  at  the 
fair  of  Nishni- Novgorod,  of  which  I  will 
only  say,  that  a  little  Vanilla  boiled  in  iiay 
wouliJ  have  pleased  me  quite  as  well. 

Fruit,  as  we  see  it  in  Covent  Garden, 
or  in  the  shop  windows  of  Paris,  is  un- 
known in  Germany.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  super-excellence  of  which 
I  speak  may  be  found  in  the  Hamburg 
market,  but  then  the  fruit  is  imported. 
Oranges,  in  the  interior,  cost  twopence 
nnii  threepence  each,  and  even  then  are 
small,  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Gar- 
dening is  a  science  very  little  understood; 
the  outlay  of  manure,  labor,  time,  and  so 
on,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  anything 
like  perfection  in  trees,  plants,  or  vegeta- 
bles, would  be  looked  upon  as  thriltless 
waste.  The  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
cherries  grow  almost  wild.  To  dig  about 
them  and  rake  them,  to  produce  varieties, 
and  to  improve  by  selection  of  earths  and 
manures  the  standard  stocks,  seems  an 
almost  unnecessary  trouble,  since  you  can 
pull  up  the  old  tree  when  it  is  exhausted, 
and  plant  another  in  a  different  spot. 
Quantity,  not  quality,  is  what  you  want ; 
and  certainly  if  quality  were  presented  to 
you  at  the  fraction  of  a  farthing  more  than 
its  rival  quantity,  you  would,  on  merely 
conscientious  grounds  alone,  reject  the 
former  for  the  latter. 

If  ever  the  happy  time  should  come 
(and  I  doubt  it,  short  of  the  millennium) 
when  our  cooks  will  permit  the  young 
ladies  of  the  household  to  learn  how  to 
prepare  the  food  that  th^  seem  paid  to 
spoil,  I  hope  a  Median  and  Persian  law 
may  be  passed  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
these  fair  creatures  from  carrying  the  his- 
tory o(  their  culinary  prowess  and  exploits 
beyond  the  dinner  table,  Let  a  stand  be 
made  against  the  persistent  talk  of  food 
that  poisons  any  attempt  at  conversation 
where  two  or  three  German  housewives 
are  gathered  together.     The  unction  with 


which  greasy  details  are  discussed;  the 
comparisons  (specially  odious,  it  seems  to 
me,  m  post-prandial  hours  of  repletion)  of 
goose-grease  dripping  with  bacon  fat ;  the 
wearisome  enumeration  of  mysteries  con- 
nected with  this  dumpling,  that  sauce,  or 
the  other  pickle,  are  a  burthen  to  the  flesh 
and  a  weariness  to  the  spirit  of  any  mere 
outsider  grievous  to  be  borne.  Some  of 
my  best  German  friends  were  angry  with 
me  because  I  did  not  want  to  eat  my  cake 
and  have  it  too.  '  We  are  not  ruminating 
animals,'  I  said,  trying  to  make  my  feeble 
stand  against  this  eternal  talk  of  food; 
'  and  I  don't  care  to  chew  the  cud  of  culi- 
nary memories.'  But  such  an  ineflfectuftl 
protest  went  down  before  the  serried  taDks 
of  my  opponents.  Like  the  Civis  Jifima- 
nus  sum  of  the  old  Romans,  '  I  am  a  G«- 
man  Hausfrau '  is  the  last  ptean  of  pride 
which  these  patient  spouses  know;  and 
what  wonder  if  they  resent  your  unwilling 
homage,  and  think  scorn  of  a  temper  that 
is  contented  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
dinner  to  the  table  or  the  kitchen  ? 

'  Sir,'  said  old  Samuel  Johnson,  '  give 
me  the  man  that  thinks  of  his  dinner;  if 
he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed,  he  may 
be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other  things.' 
So  he  may.  You  don't  think  belter  of 
that  man  who  boasts  that,  to  him,  the  sal- 
mon Is  as  the  sole,  the  turnip  as  the  truf- 
fle. On  the  contrary,  you  pity  or  despise 
his  want  of  culture.  You  may  put  up 
with  Lucullus  and  his  lampreys,  or  Epicu- 
rus and  his  siiprrme  df  volailU;  you  will, 
perhaps,  even  smile  indulgently  on  M. 
Gourmet's  gastronomic  reminiscences;  but 
this  is  the  poetry  of  food.  You  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  bitterly  resent  the  process 
of  it  being  forced  upon  you  at  all  times 
aiid  seasons.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
honest,  arrogant,  tea-drinking  old  Doctor 
would  have  been  llie  first  to  put  his  con- 
versational extinguisher  on  that  man  who 
should  dare  to  dilate  gluttonously  on  the 
food  he  loved. 

Laughable,  and  yet  characteristic,  b  the 
fact,  that  on  returning  from  a  dinner,  ball, 
tea,  supper,  or  Kaffee  ■  Gesellsckaft  in 
Germany,  the  first  question  formulated  by 
the  non-revellers  awaiting  you  at  home 
will  always  have  reference  to  the  food. 
Former  experiences  in  other  climes  will 
have  prepared  you  for  such  frivolous  que- 
ries as — '  Well,  were  the  A.'s  overdressed, 
as  usual?  How  did  Mrs.  B.  look?  Did 
the  C.  girls  dance  a  great  deal  ?'  and  so 
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on.  But  strangely  on  your  unaccustomed 
ear  strikes  the  solemn  question,  unerring, 
ponderous,  and  punctual  as  a  clerk's  amen, 


Na  /  was  hafs  gegeben  ? — *  What  did  you 
get  ?* — Fraser^s  Magazine, 
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The  large  island  of  Madagascar  has  of 
late  excited  a  special  interest  among  the 
lovers  of  natural  history;  the  richness  of 
its  soil  has  been  acknowledged,  and  the 
character  of  its  vegetation  and  of  its  ani- 
mals classified.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury, Europeans  have  chiefly  visited  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  and  expressed 
in  glowing  language  their  admiration  qf 
its  shores.  The  Bay  of  Diego-Suarez, 
which  is  situated  in  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  island,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  that  of  Pas- 
sandava  most  enchanting.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  fair  picture  of  the  whole ;  like 
other  islands,  it  presents  very  striking  con- 
trasts. A  recent  traveller,  M.  E.  Blan- 
chard,  who  has  visited  certain  parts  of  the 
island,  chiefly  to  explore  its  mineral  re- 
sources, describes  in  his  book  (Bile  de 
Madagascar^  J.  Claye,  imprimeur)  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  and  the  desolate 
solitudes  to  the  west  of  Imerina,  where 
there  are  immense  tracks  that  no  one  has 
trodden.  In  one  part,  nature  displays  her 
boundless  riches,  where  the  native  can 
live  without  working,  and  civilised  man 
procure  the  enjoyments  of  material  life; 
in  another,  the  ungrateful  land  scarcely 
yields  any  food ;  the  rocks  are  sterile,  the 
soil  is  bare,  and  a  stream  of  water  to  ren- 
der the  existence  of  man  or  beast  possible, 
is  not  to  be  found. 

Climbing  with  difficulty  the  high,  ab- 
rupt downs,  the  pathway  has  to  be  opened 
through  thorny  bushes,  and  plains  stretch 
out  at  the  summit ;  not  a  tree  or  shrub  is 
to  be  seen ;  desolate,  uninhabitable,  and 
depressing. as  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  After  a  long  march  through  the 
sand,  a  new  scene  opens ;  the  nopal  is 
now  found  growing ;  a  sure  index  to  the 
abode  of  man.  These  plants,  upon  which 
the  cochineal  insect  chiefly  lives,  are  na- 
tives of  America,  but  have  long  been 
naturalised  in  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Europe ;  the  Arabs  no  doubt  introduced 
them  into  Madagascar.  Wherever  a 
country  is  un watered  by  streams,  they  are 
an  invaluable  resource  for  the  inhabitants. 


Here,  every  family  possesses  its  plantations 
of  nopals,  and  gathers  the  fruit  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  With  the  point  of  their 
lances,  they  adroitly  detach  them,  thus 
avoiding  their  redoubtable  thorns ;  and 
roll  them  in  the  sand,  to  get  rid  of  the 
silky  covering  which  incloses  these  spikes, 
afterwards  peeling  them  with  the  iron 
point  of  the  dart.  They  appease  hunger, 
assuage  thirst,  and  permit  the  poor  people 
to  live  in  places  where,  for  weeks  together, 
water  is  not  seen. 

In  these  solitudes  where  the  forests  are 
immense,  animal  life  can  multiply  without 
fear  of  man,  and  yet  the  fauna  of  Mada- 
gascar offer  some  singular  features.  The 
traveller  can  pass  along  without  fear  of 
the  lions,  leopards,  and  panthers  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  neither  do  zebras  and  quaggas 
gallop  over  the  plains.  In  other  countries, 
wherever  the  climate  is  hot  enough,  mon- 
keys enliven  the  woods ;  here,  not  a  sin- 
gle species  is  to  be  found.  The  horse  and 
the  ass  are  unknown;  and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  ruminants,  such  as 
stags  and  antelopes,  are  absent.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  large  herds  of  cattle, 
which  constitute  the  great  riches,  of  the 
Malagaches,  as  the  natives  of  Madagascar 
are  called,  but  they  have  been  imported 
probably  from  the  southern  part  of  Asia. 
This  species  is  remarkable  from  its  boss  or 
lump  of  fat  on  the  back,  and  is  strikingly 
beautiful  when  seen  in  large  herds  wander- 
ing over  the  plains.  The  sheep  too  are 
peculiar,  from  their  enormous  tails,  which 
consist  of  a  mass  of  fat — a  common  fea- 
ture in  those  belonging  to  the  African 
continent.  Goats  are  common,  as  well  as 
wild  pigs,  which  ravage  the  plantations ; 
but  these  are  supposed  to  have  all  escaped 
from  vessels,  and  not  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  island. 

The  monkeys  of  other  lands  are,  how- 
ever, replaced  by  the  lemurs  —  graceful 
little  creatures  of  many  different  varieties. 
There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  their  atti- 
tude and  manner  of  life  to  the  ape,  so  that 
they  have  been  styled  monkeys  with  the 
fox's  muzzle.     Their  agility  is  marvellous  ; 
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they  leap  through  tlie  air  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, settling  on  a  branch,  which  perhaps 
bends  under  their  weight,  and  dart  off  again 
in  evolutions  of  astonishing  rapidity.  A 
wood  frequented  by  troops  commands  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  tra- 
veller, from  the  intelligent  appearance  and 
incessant  gambols  of  these  Hvely  animals. 
The  largest  kinds  are  about  three  feet  in 
length,  whilst  the  smallest  are  not  larger 
than  a  rat.  The  true  lemur,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  snout  and  tail,  prefers 
fruit  for  food,  but  does  not  object  to 
crunch  a  small  bird,  a  lizard,  or  insects. 
These  are  diurnal  in  their  habits;  whilst 
the  chirogales,  possessing  short  paws  and 
pointed  teeth,  shun  the  light,  and  only 
appear  in  twilight  and  moonlight,  when 
they  make  great  havoc  among  lizards  and 
small  game.  These  curious  mammifers 
are  characteristic  of  Madagascar;  other 
species  do  exist  elsewhere,  but  the  noctur- 
nal kind  are  found  nowhere  but  in  this 
and  the  Comoro  Islands. 

In  the  most  solitary  parts  of  the  south- 
west region  lives  that  strange  creature,  the 
aye-aye  or  chiromys.  A  nocturnal  ani- 
mal, gentle  and  timid,  it  is  about  the  size 
of  a  cat,  with  a  large  head,  round  full  eyes 
not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  owl,  an  enor- 
mous tail,  and  most  extraordinary  forma- 
tion of  the  fore-paws;  the  middle  finger 
being  long  and  slender.  This,  which 
looks  like  a  deformity,  is,  in  truth,  a  won- 
derful arrangement  of  nature  for  its  special 
way  of  life.  As  it  lives  on  the  larvse  hid- 
den in  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  finger  can 
be  easily  introduced  into  the  fissures  from 
which  it  tears  the  coveted  prey.  Natu- 
r.-itists  think  it  forms  a  link  between  the 
squirrel  and  the  monkey.  The  Malaga- 
ches  seem  to  be  impressed  with  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  animal,  owing  to  its 
sleeping  all  the  day  in  the  most  secret 
haunts;  nor  do  they  ever  molest  it,  as- 
tonished as  they  seem  to  be  by  its  peculiar 
physiognomy  and  movements. 

There  is  another  class  of  mammifers 
peculiar  to  this  island,  which  are  called 
tendraks  by  the  natives,  and  seem  closely 
allied  to  our  hedgehogs.  Like  these,  they 
are  covered  with  spines,  but  the  teeth  dif- 
fer, and  the  tail  is  wanting;  neither  do 
they  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  but  hide 
the  head  between  their  paws  when  fright- 
ened. Seven  or  eight  species  have  been 
discovered,  with  some  variety  in  the  spines, 
some    being  soft,  and   not  covering   the 


whole  of  the  body.  They  are  all  noctm- 
nal  in  their  habits,  and  very  good  when 
cooked.  As  for  the  camivora,  they  t" 
belong  to  a  very  small  type.  The  wild 
cat  is  a  pretty  creature.  Its  back  is  fawn-  | 
colored,  traversed  by  four  stripes  of  red- 
dish brown,  and  yellowish  white  under 
the  body  and  the  paws.  The  ichneumon, 
with  its  long  thin  body  and  shaded  skin, 
also  gains  the  admiration  of  the  traveller ;  . 
it  is  a  fearful  enemy  to  all  smalt  or  weak 
animals,  but  one  of  the  species  feeds 
greedily  on  honey.  Not  the  least  curious 
is  the  cryptoproctus,  of  the  size  and  a^ 
pearance  of  a  cat ;  but  with  feet  formed 
like  those  of  a  bear,  the  entire  sole  resting 
on  the  ground.  No  other  example  of  a 
plantigrade  animal  is  known. 

The  masked  wild  boar,  which  is  still  , 
more  ugly  than  its  European  fellow,  is 
only  mammifer  met  wiili  both  in  Mada- 
gascar and  Africa.  It  is  a  hideous  crea- 
ture, with  high  withers,  low  back, 
little  hair.  It  boasts  of  an  i 
tubercle,  supported  by  a  bony  prom 
in  the  jaw,  which  renders  the  face  of  the 
animal  extremely  disagreeable.  A  species 
of  gray  squirrel,  which  lives  in  hollow 
trees,  and  bats,  complete  the  list  of  the 
mammifers  yet  known  in  Madagascar. 

It  is  very  different  as  regards  birds; 
they  can  cross  immense  spaces ;  and  so 
the  tern,  the  petrel,  the  albatross,  and 
many  other  well-known  birds,  abound  in 
this  island.  It  is  a  charming  sight,  on  a 
sunny  day,  to  see  flights  of  ducks  with 
brilliant  and  varied  plumage  paddling  and 
diving  on  the  rivers  or  lakes.  One  large 
species,  with  bronze  and  violet  reflections, 
like  metals,  its  white  head  and  neck  spot- 
ted with  black,  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
natives.  A  beautiful  teal  duck,  only  known 
here,  has  an  exquisite  blending  of  brown, 
fawn,  and  slate-colored  plumage,  with  fair 
white  wings.  In  the  marshes,  stalks  the 
proud  Sultana  hen,  with  its  magnificent 
blue  body,  a  red  patch  on  its  head,  and 
coral  feet  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  white 
feathers,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished 
among  the  reeds.  The  jacana,  a  bird  of 
the  water-hen  family,  is  also  peculiar  to 
this  place;  mounted  on  long  legs  like 
stilts,  and  extremely  long  feet,  it  runs 
through  the  long  grass,  or  upon  the  float- 
ing water-leaves,  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

The  sacred    ibis   of  the    Egyptians  is 
found  in  large  flocks,  as  well  as  the  green  j 
variety  of  Europe.      The  crested  i'  ' 
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peculiar  to  the  country;  a  beautiful  bird, 
bright  red,  with  yellow  beak  and  claws; 
a  green  head,  from  which  the  long  plume 
of  white  and  green  feathers  lies  back. 
Another  bird,  classed  among  the  Galli- 
nacese,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 
beak ;  whilst  the  pretty  blue  and  green 
pigeons  afford  plenty  of  sport  for  the  lover 
of  the  gun.  Near  the  streams,  the  neli- 
green-pluraaged  bird,  builds  its 
nest  among  the  leaves,  composed  of  bits 
and  reeds  artistically  woven  to- 
gether. The  magnificent  cardinal,  in  its 
blight  scarlet  robe  of  feathers,  black-spotted 
the  back,  haunts  the  open  glades  of  the 
forest ;  and  on  the  banks  of  streams  are 
numbers  of  linnets,  wagtails,  and  humming- 
birds, which  are  almost  as  small  and 
graceful  as  the  American  ones,  in  addition 
to  possessing  all  their  beauties.  The  one 
which  is  the  most  common  is  also  the  most 
beautiful,  with  its  bright  green  body  shaded 
with  violet ;  the  large  feathers  of  the  wings, 
brown  edged  with  green,  a  violet  band  on 
the  breast,  succeeded  by  one  of  brown ; 
and  yellow  beneath.  The  family  of  the 
cuckoos  is  well  represented ;  the  blue 
variety  is  a  magnificent  bird,  common  in 
the  woods  on  the  shore. 

As  for  the  Reptile  class,  it  is  pleasant 
for  the  traveller  to  walk  through  the  forests 
knowing  that  the  venomous  species  are 
unknown.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
old  traveller,  Flacourt,  declared  that  the 
serpents  were  all  inoffensive ;  recent  expe- 
rience confirms  the  fact.  The  largest 
is  named  Pehphilm  Madagascariensis. 
There  are  others,  such  as  the  Langaha 
nasiiia  and  Cmla-galU  (zoologists  having 
retained  the  name  they  bear  among  the 
natives),  which  are  very  singular,  from  the 
prolonged  form  of  the  snout,  arising  from 
the  skin  being  lengthened  out.  Beautiful 
lizards,  covered   with   brilliant   scales   of 


olive  or  fawn,  spotted  with  black,  white, 
and  yellow,  hide  themselves  under  the 
stones,  in  the  moss,  or  in  old  trees.  But 
Madagascar  is  especially  the  land  of 
chameleons ;  in  the  heart  of  the  forests, 
they  may  be  seen  crouched  on  the  branches, 
caim  and  immovable,  rolling  their  large 
eyes.  The  crocodile  is  the  only  creature 
10  be  feared,  and  accidents  from  it  are 
vere  rare,  as  the  inhabitants  greatly  object 
to  venturing  into  water. 

The  insects  of  Madagascar  offer  a 
thousand  types  for  admiration.  There  are 
valuable  kinds,  furnishing  wax,  honey,  and 
silk;  the  first  two  forming  one  of  the 
natural  riches  of  the  island.  The  bee 
peculiar  to  the  country  has  a  black  body, 
red  underneath;  it  is  very  abundant  in 
the  woods,  and  makes  its  nest  in  decayed 
trimki  of  trees,  whence  the  Malagaches 
tear  the  comb. 

But  there  was  an  epoch  when  much 
more  remarkable  animals  lived  in  Mada- 
gascar. In  the  marshes  near  the  river 
Manoumbe,  at  no  great  depth,  a  great 
number  of  bones  of  the  hippopotamvis,  of 
colossal  tortoises,  and  of  the  limbs  and 
eggs  of  the  GEpyornis  maximus,  have  been 
found.  The  eggs  of  this  king  of  birds  are 
six  times  larger  than  those  of  the  ostrich  ; 
and  it  was  at  first  hoped  that,  in  the  hith- 
erto unknown  solitudes  of  the  interior, 
some  hving  specimens  might  be  found ; 
that  hope  has,  however,  vanished,  though 
it  is  evident  they  once  existed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
island.  They  were  of  various  species,  and 
of  different  sUes.  At  the  same  period,  the 
hippopotamus  must  have  been  abundant, 
as  the  bones  of  fifty  skeletons  were  picked 
up  in  a  few  hours.  This  species,  of  very 
inferior  dimensions  to  that  frequenting  the 
Nile,  is  entirely  extinct. ^C/la/w^^A.!'  Jour- 


Safe  ?  the  battle-field  of  life 
Seldom  knows  a  pause  in  strife. 
Every  path  is  set  with  snares, 
Every  joy  is  crossed  by  cares. 
Brightest  mom  has  darkest  night, 
Fairest  bloom  has  quickest  blight. 
Hope  has  but  a  transient  gleam. 
Love  is  but  a  passing  dream. 
Trust  is  Folly's  helpless  waif 
Who  dare  call  their  ilcarest  safe  ? 
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But  thou,  though  peril  loom  afar, 

What  hast  thou  to  do  wiih  war? 

Let  the  wild  stream  flood  ils  brink, 

There's  no  bark  of  thine  to  sink. 

Let  Falsehood  weave  its  subtle  net, 

Thou  art  done  with  vain  regret. 

Let  Fortune  frown,  and  friends  grow  strange, 

Thou  hast  passed  the  doom  of  change. 

We  plan  and  struggle,  mourn  and  chafe — 

Safe,  my  Darling,  dead,  and  safe ! 

Maemillan's  Magttsine. 
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Samuel  Titmarsh,  in  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond, 
says,  speaking  of  his  fellow-clerk,  Mr. 
Swinney,  "  He  was  always  talking  down  at 
the  shop,  as  we  called  it  {it  wasn't  a  shop, 
but  as  splendid  an  ofRce  as  any  in  Comhill) ; 
he  was  always  talking  about  Vestris  and 
Miss  Tree,  and  singing : 


one  of  Charles  Kemble's  famous  songs  in 
'  Maid  Marian,'  a  play  that  was  ail  the 
rage  then,  taken  from  a  famous  story  by 
one  Peacock,  a  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
and  a  precious  good  place  he  has,  too." 
The  writings  of  '  One  Peacock '  have 
lately,  by  the  means  of  a  new  edition, 
which  is  to  books  what  office  is  to  men,  re- 
gained a  claim  long  lost  to  public  attention. 
By  the  few  who  care  to  take  the  extra  trou- 
ble involved  in  reading  wit  instead  of  non- 
sense, they  have  ever  been  remembered  and 
appreciated ;  but  they  have  not  been  tasted 
by  the  many  who  are  more  nearly  touched 
by  the  coarse  excitements  of  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death,  provided  in  novels  which 
are  called  sensation,  because  all  sensation 
must  have  been  deadened  in  a  reader  before 
he  can  find  any  delight  in  them.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  men  accustomed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  waters  should  savor  the 
violent  spirit  which  they  know,  and  dis- 
dain, holding  the  unknown  for  useless,  the 
flavor  of  Leimtlt  or  CSte  R6ii,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate.  And  the  fault  cannot 
be  said  to  lie  with  the  consumers  alone ; 
but  with  those  who  encourage  them  to  be- 
lieve in  the  excellence  of  what  they  con- 
sume, it  may  be  said  to  lie.  If  the  many 
trivial  productions  of  modem  fiction  were 
more  carefully  rated  at  their  proper  worlh- 
lessness,  it  is  possible  that  less  time  would 
be  wasted  in  reading  and  writing  them. 


There  are,  however,  many  qualities  io 
Peacock's  works  which  might  please  even 
the  laziest  reader.  On  the  surface  above 
the  satire  whose  aim  must  be  followed 
with  some  attention,  there  is  a  variety  of 
easy  wit  and  of  fun  pure  and  simple,  writ- 
ten for  its  own  sake.  Such  fun  at  its  best, 
as  it  always  is  in  Peacock,  is  ever  the  out- 
come of  a  mind  which,  conscious  of  its  owa 
depth,  can  afford  to  revel  in  wholesomei 
play.  Fooling  in  the  right  place  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing,  and  a  thing  that  vanishes  before ' 
the  affectation  of  fine  writing  or  the  habit 
of  thoughtlessness.  The  charm  of  un- 
affected humor  is  a  gift  which  few 
ters  possess;  among  rising  novelists  Mr, 
Black,  who  is  perhaps  the  strongest  in 
every  direction,  is  the  only  one  who  has 
yet  shown  that  he  has  it.  To  find  it  in  its 
fulness  one  must  go  back  to  Thackeray, 
between  whom  and  Peacock  it  is  not  the 
only  point  of  resemblance.  The  writer 
who  made  the  graceful  allusion  to  '  Maid 
Marian '  above  quoted  was  probably  attra& 
ted  to  that  brilliant  performance  by  some 
similarity  in  taste  and  power  between  its 
author  and  himself.  Both  loved  to  laugh 
at  the  foibles  of  their  fellow-men,  and  in 
neither  was  that  laughter  ever  bitter;  both 
had  a  light  touch  for  the  ludicrous,  and  a 
soft  for  the  tender  side  of  humanity;  both 
wrote  songs  with  a  pleasant  grace  which 
has  not  since  been  equalled.  But  while 
Peacock's  fun  was  as  a  rule  more  rollicking 
than  ITiackeray's,  Thackeray's  satire  came 
from  a  deeper  source  and  carried  a  far 
greater  purpose.  The  present  object  is, 
however,  not  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween the  author  of  '  Maid  Marian '  and 
any  other  novelist ;  indeed  Peacock's  novels 
are  written  on  a  plan  so  unique,  at  least 
among  English  writers,  that  comparison 
would  hardly  be  possible.  They  have 
hardly  any  of  the  attributes  of  an  ordit\arjj 
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jbodem  novel ;  they  have  no  intricate  invo- 
lution of  plot,  no  subtle  evolution  of  char- 
Facter,    and   scarcely  any  dulness.  •  Their 
scene  is  usually  laid  in  a  country  house, 
which  is  at  once  the  likeliest  and  easiest 
place  wherein  to  assemble  a  motley  group 
of  people  nore  or  less  eccentric,  generally 
more,  whose  names  frequeutly  serve  as  a 
clue  to  their  peculiarities.     A  short  narra- 
tive serves  to  introduce  these  people  and 
their  situations  to  the  reader;  after  which 
the  story  is  carried  on  in  great  measure  in 
the  form  of  dialogue  as  in  a  play.     It  may 
be  noted  that  Thackeray  not  unfrequently 
adopted  this  manner,  and  there  is  espe- 
I  'Cially  one  piece  of  dialogue  which  may  be 
I  remembered  in  the  'Adventures  of  Philip,' 
where  young  Twysden,  swaggering  into  the 
English  Embassy  at  Paris,  is  jeered  at  by 
its  occupants,  which  illustrates  this  likeness 
between  the  two  writers.     Only  Peacock 
seldom    made   any   one  of  his  characters 
more  ridiculous  than  another;  he  set  them 
all  a-tilt  against  each  other,  and  left  them 
to  fight  out  their  battle  apparently  as  best 
they  could. 
L      The  pictures    presented   in  '  Headlong 
KHall,'     '  Crotchet    Caslle  '     '  Melincourt,' 
P'Nightmare  Abbey,'  and  'Gryll  Grange,' 
'    are  all  framed  in  the  way  just  indicated. 
There  is  more  plot,  properly  so  called,  in 
'  Crotchet  Castle '  than  in  any  of  the  others. 
Tlie  poetic  side  of  the  author's  character 
in  all  of  these  novels  found  expression  in 
the  character  of  their  heroine  or  heroines ; 
but  there  is  more  tenderness  and  beauty  in 
Susannah  Touchandgo  than  in  any  of  her 
sister  creations.     She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
I  banker,    who,   after  the   successful  bank- 
l  luptcy  of  her  father  (a  peculiarity  of  mod- 
em times  against  which  the  author  was 
constantly  inveighing),  retires  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  retreat  in  Wales,  where  she  is 
met  by  Mr.  Chainmail,  a  gentleman  with 
a  mania  for  everything  medifeval,  who  is 
PODe    of    the   guests   at    Crotchet    Castle. 
I  Voung  Crotcliet,  the  hope  of  the  family, 
K  which  is  of  Scotdi  origin  and  has  only 
tciy  come  into  notice  in  the  worid,  was 
iged  to  Susannah  while  her  future  pros- 
s  seemed  fair.     The  author  seems  to 
:   assigned   a  Scotch  descent   to    the 
JiCrotchets  merely  for  the  purpose  of  grati- 
i  favorite  prejudice  of    his   against 
tfie   Scotch,    and   to   account   for  young 
Crotchet's    desertion    of   his    betrothed, 
1  her  circumstances  alter,  upon  this 
fgiound,     Since  this  event  an  engagement 
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has  been  pendmg  between  him  and  Lady 
Clarinda  Bossnowl,  who,  with  her  brother, 
is  staying  at  Crotchet  Castle,  wliere  j)rea- 
ently  arrives  Captain  FiUchrome,  who  ■ 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  while  he, 
she  kindly  assures  him,  alone  of 
has  broken  her  rest  But  in  spite  of  hi.^ 
kindness  for  him  the  necessity  of  opera- 
boxes  and  carriages  points  to  a  marriage 
with  young  Crotchet.  Here,  then,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Welsh  rustic,  Harry  Ap- 
Heather,  who  is  he  ad -over-ears  in  love 
with  Susannah  Touchandgo,  is  a  very 
pretty  complication.  The  scene  which. 
leads  up  to  the  solution  of  these  diflicultii 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  poi 
in  handling  a  comic  situation.  Capti 
Fitzchrome  has  left  the  party  at  Crotcl 
Castle,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  liisill 
bred  rival's  success,  and  has  taken  up  his 
quarters  with  Mr.  Chainmail,  whotis  pay- 
ing assiduous  court  to  Susannah  Touch- 
andgo, resident  at  a  farmhouse  hard  by    ~ 

■'  Matters  wer 
ral  days,  when 
all  into  contusii 

newspapers  by  ihn  posl,  which  came  in  thrae 
limes  a  week.     One  cnorning,  over  [heir  ha.If- 
jinished  brealifasi,  the  captain  had  read  half  a 
newspaper  very  complacently,  when  suddenly 
he  Elaned  up   in  a  frenzy,  buried   over  f ' 
breakfast  table,  and,  bouncing  from  the  ap| 
meut,  knocked  down  Harry  Ap-Heather,  l(_ 
was  coming  in  at  the  door  to  challenge  a 
supposed  rivBi  lo  a  boxing-match, 

'■  Harry  sprang  up  in  a  double  rage,  a 
tercepled  Mr.  Chainmairs  pursuit  of  the  a 
tain,  placing  himself  in  the  doorway  ii 
gilistic  aliimde.  Mr,  Chainmail,  not 
disposed  for  this  made  of  combat,  stepd 
back  inio  the  parlor,  took  the  poker  in  IF 
riRhl  hand.  and.  displacing  the  loose  bo 
of  a  large  elbow-chair,  throw  it  over  hit 
arm.  as  a  shield.  Harry,  nul  liking  the  a: 
□r  the  enemy  in  this  imposing  altitude, 
tre.iled  with  backward  steps  inlo  the  kitctM 
and  tumbled  over  a  cur,  wbicll  Immediat 
fastened  on  his  rear. 

■'  Mr.  Chainmail.  half- laughing,  haU-v... 
anxious  lo  overtake  (he  captain,  and  cur!^ 
(o  know  what  was  Ihe  matter  with  hin: .  _ 
eted  the  newspaper,  and  sallied  forth,  Id 
Harry  roaring  for  a  doctor  and  a  tailor,  ta  i| 
pair  (be  lacerations  of  his  oulward  man, 

"  Mr.  Chainmail  could  find  no  trace  t 
captain.     Indeed,  he  sought  him  but  i 
direction,  which  was  that  leading  to  the  ' 
where  he  arrived  in  due  lime,  and  found  MH| 
Susan  atone.     He  laid  the  newspaper  <   . 
table,   as  was  his  custom,  and   proceeded'^ 
converse  with  the  young  lady  ;  a  converaali^ 
of  many  pauses,  as  much  of  signs ; 
The  young  lady  look  up  the  pnper. 
it  over  and  over,   while  she  listened   lo   1 
Chainmail,  whom  she  found  every  day  ti 
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and  more  agreeable,  when  suddenly  her  eye 
glanced  on  somelhing  which  made  licr  change 
color,  and,  dropping  the  paper  on  the  ground, 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  exclaiming.  '  Misera- 
ble mlisl  ahe  be  who  trusts  any  of  your  faith- 
less SBxl  Never,  never,  never,  will  I  endure 
such  misery  twice!'  And  she  vanished  up 
the  stnirs,  Mr.  Chainmail  whs  petrified.  At 
length,  he  cried  aloud,  'Cornelius  Agrippa 
must  have  laid  a  spell  on  ihls  accursed  news- 
paper;' and  was  turning  ii  over  to  look  for 
the  source  of  the  mischief,  when  Mrs.  Ap- 
Llymry  made  her  appearance. 

"  Mrs.  Ap-Llymry. — What  have  you  done  to 
poor  cleitr  Miss  Susan  ?  She  is  crying  ready 
to  break  her  heart. 

"Mr.  Chainmail. — So  help  tne  the  memory 
of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion.  I  have  not  the 
most  distant  notion  oi  what  is  the  matter  ! 

■'  Mrs.  Af-U}-«iry.—Q\i,  don't  tell  me.  sir  ; 
you  must  have  Ill-used  her.  I  knoiv  how  it  is. 
You  have  been  keeping  company  with  her.  as 
if  you  wanted  to  marry  her;  and  now,  all  at 
oncCi  you  have  been  trying  to  make  her  your 
mistress.  I  iiave  seen  such  tricks  more  than 
once,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self." 

It  apiiears  afterwards  that  the  "  spell  in 
the  accursed  newspaper"  lies  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  young  Crotchet's  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  Lady  Clarinda. 


ner  at  Crotchet  Castle,  The  doctor  is 
filled  with  a  wrath,  as  was  Peacock  him- 
self, against  the  march  of  cheap  and  indis- 
criminate science,  and  especially  against 
what  he  calls  "  the  learned  friend,"  by 
which  he  meant  feord  Brougham.  When 
one  of  his  assailants  has  been  shot  acci- 
dentally by  the  other,  and  that  other  is  laid 
upon  the  ground  and  under  his  bamboo 
cane,  craving  for  mercy,  he  mixes  admon- 
ishment with  blows  t  ' 

"'Vou    said    to  yourself,    doubtless,'    h«   I 
cries.  'We'll  wayl.iy  the  fat  parson '  {yaa  irra-  I 
verent  knave)  'as  he  waddles  home'  (you  dis- 
paraging ruffian)  'half-seas  over'  (you  calum- 
nious   vagabond) Confess    speedily, 

villain ;  arc  you  simple  thief,  or  would  you 
have  manufactured  mc  into  a  subject,  for  the 
benefit  of  science?  Ay,  miscreant  caitiff,  you 
would  have  made  me  a  subject  for  science, 
would  you  ?  You  are  a  schoolmaster  abroad, 
are  yon  ?  You  are  marching  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  march  of  mind,  are  you?  You 
are  a  member  of  the  Steam  Intellect  Sociely, 
are  j'ou?     You  swear  by  the  learned  friend,  I 

To  which  exordium  the  criminal  answers 
meekly:  "Oh  no,  reverend  sir,  1  am  inno- 


Susannah's  regrets  for  her  faithless  lover     cent  of  all  these  offences,  whatever  they 
yield  easily,  however,   to  the   chivalrous     are,  reverend  sir.     The  only  friend  I   had 


Mr.  Chainmail's  proposals  for  her  hand  . 
and  after  a  medifeval  biinquet  given  by 
this  enthusiast  at  his  beautiful  hall.  Lady 
Clarinda  is  induced  to  accept  the  fjithful 
Filzchrome,  the  more  readily  because  her 
intended  husband  has  suddenly  followed 
the  example  set  by  old  Youchandgo,  and 
entered  upon  the  prosperous  career  of  a 
bankrupt.  The  most  prominent  character 
throughout  the  brilliant  scenes  which  con- 
vey this  slender  but  pretty  plot,  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Follioit,  who,  as  the  preface  to 
the  present  edition  by  the  author's  grand- 
daughter informs  us,  was  designed  by  him 
as  a  kind  of  amende  honorable  to  the 
clergy,  whom  he  had  satirized  without  you 
mc'cy  in  the  persons  of  Dr,  Gaster  in  Dr.  Folliott's  function,  in  the  novel  of 
'  Headlong  Hall,'  Dr,  Grovelgrub  iti  '  Crotchet  Castle,'  is,  according  to  the  pre- 
'  Melincourt,"  and  others.  Dr.  Folliott  is  face,  "  to  vindicate  abuses  and  Toryism, 
the  tyjie  ol  a  pleasant  companion  on  all  and  to  demolish  the  equally  useless  whims 
occasions  of  genial  meeting,  and  yet  al-  and  fancies  of  the  various  patties  assembled 
ways  maintains  the  dignity  of  his  cloth  by  at  the  Castle,  without  mercy  or  respect  of 
the  strength  of  his  mind,  as  is  shown  by  persons."-  This,  however,  is  not  an  abso- 
the  setting  down  which  he  gives  to  Mr.  luiely  correct  statement;  for  at  the  con- 
Eavesdrop,  who  has  made  free  with  his  elusion  of  every  argument  in  Peacock's 
nose  and  wi^  in  the  public  prints,  and  of  dialogues  the  reader  is  left  in  doubt  as  to 
his  body,  as  is  shown  by  the  knocking  which  side  has  triumphed;  and  this  facthas 
down  which  he  gives  to  two  ruffians  who  probably  in  some  measure  acted  against 
attack  him  as  he  walks  home  from  a  din-     the  author's  popularity.     He  seems  to  de- 


1  the  world  is  lying  dead  beside 
verend  sir,"  Thts  answer  is  not  without 
a  touch  of  pathos  which  is  not  lost  by  the 
fact  that  the  wwlearned  friend  is  not  in 
reality  dead,  and  that  both  ruffians  manage 
to  make  their  escape.  The  volume  of  the 
Doctor's  questions  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  reply  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Henry  IV.,  where  Prince  Hal 
addresses  Francis  the  drawer  thus  :  "  But, 

Francis, Ftaneis.  My  lord  ?   P.  Heti. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  crystal 
button,  nott-pated,  a  gate- ring,  puke- slock- 
ing, caddis- garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish- 
pouch, Framis.  O  loril,  sir,  who  do 
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light  in  exposing  the  whims  of  his  charac- 
ters without  himself  encouraging  one 
hobby  more  than  another.  Thus,  at  an 
after-dinner  sitting  at  Crotchet  Castle, 
young  Crotchet  has  proposed  that  the  per- 
sons assembled  shall  fqrm  a  fund  to  be 
employed  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
generation of  mankind  : — 

**  Mr.  Crotchet,  jun. — Pray,  gentlemen,  re- 
turn to  the  point.  How  shall  we  employ  our 
fund  ?  • 

•'  Mr,  Philpot. — Surely  in  no  way\so  benefi- 
cial as  in  exploring  rivers.  Send  a  fleet  of 
steamboats  down  the  Niger,  and  another  up 
the  Nile.  So  shall  you  civilize  Africa,  and 
establish  stocking  factories  in  Abyssinia  and 
Bambo. 

•'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Folliott.—VJxih.  all  submis- 
sion, breeches  and  petticoats  must  precede 
stockings.  Send  out  a  crew  of  tailors.  Try 
if  the  King  of  Bambo  will  invest  in  inexpres- 
sibles. 

*'  Mr.  Crotchet,  jun. — Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for 
partial,  but  for  general  benefit,  that  this  fund 
is  proposed  :  a  grand  and  universally  applica- 
ble scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  man. 

**  Several  voices. — That  is  my  scheme.  I 
have  not  heard  a  scheme  but  my  own  that  has 
a  grain  of  common  sense. 

•'  Afr.  Trillo. — Gentlemen,  you  inspire  me. 
Your  last  exclamation  runs  itself  into  a  chorus, 
and  sets  itself  to  music.  Allow  me  to  lead, 
and  to  hope  for  your  voices  in  harmony. 

•'  After  careful  meditation, 

And  profound  deliberation. 
On  the  various  pretty  projects  which  have  just  been  shown, 

Not  a  scheme  in  agitation, 

For  the  world's  amelioration, 
Has  a  grain  of  common  sense  in  it,  except  my  own. 

•*  Several  voices. — We  are  not  disposed  to 
join  in  any  such  chorus." 

The  persons  who  meet  at  Nightmare 
Abbey  are  no  less  eccentric  than  those 
who  are  gathered  together  at  Crotchet 
Castle.  The  story  gains  an  additional  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  Scythrop,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Mr.  dowry,  the  owner  of  the 
Abbey,  is  intended  for  a  portrait  of  Shel- 
ley, with  whom  Peacock  was  on  terms  of 
great  friendship.  This  portrait  is  far  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Coleridge,  who  figures 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Flosky,  the  tran- 
scendentalist.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  cari- 
cature sketch  of  Lord  Byron  as  Mr. 
Cypress,  ^d  more  than  one  hit  at  Southey 
under  the  name  of  Roderick  Sackbut, 
Esq.,  who  reviews  his  own  poem  in  his 
own  magazine.  For  the  school  of  Cole- 
ridge Peacock  would  seem  to  have 
entertained  almost  as  great  a  hatred  as  he 
did  for  Scotchmen  in  general,  and  Lord 
Brougham  in  particular.  But  *  Nightmare 
Abbey'  may  be  read  all  through  with  de- 


light for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  any  per- 
sonal or  temporal  interest.  The  principal 
persons  of  the  story  are  Mr.  dowry,  who 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  melan- 
choly; Scythrop,  his  son,  who  is  devoted 
to  "  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world ;" 
Mr.  Toobad,  whose  object  is  to  prove  to 
mankind  that "  the  devil  has  come  among 
them,  having  great  wrath ;"  Marionetta 
O'Carroll,  Scythrop's  cousin,  whose  object 
is  to  have  a  good  time ;  and  Celinda,  Mr. 
Toobad's  daughter,  who  supplies  an  ele- 
ment of  mystery  and  romance.  The  love 
is  carried  on  between  Scythrop,  Mario- 
netta, and  Celinda ;  and  Scythrop,  by  not 
being  content  with  obtaining  one  girPs 
heart  for  his  own,  ends  by  losing  both. 
Besides  the  guests  already  mentioned, 
there  are  present  at  the  Abbey  Mr.  Aste- 
rias,  with  his  son  Aquarius,  who  spend 
their  lives  in  looking  for  mermaids;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Larynx,  a  jovial  parson  \  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hilary,  who  are  mirthful,  as 
their  name  implies;  and  Mr.  Listless,  a 
fashionable  dandy.  One  scene  which 
passes  among  this  goodly  company  is  per- 
haps as  good  a  specimen  as  can  be  found 
in  a  short  compass  of  Peacock's  overflow- 
ing fun.  The  conversation  has  turned  on 
ghosts,  and  Mr.  Flosky  has  been  asserting 
that  he  has  seen  far  too  many  ghosts  to 
believe  in  their  existence.  "  I  live  in  a 
world  of  ghosts,"  he  observes ;  "  I  see  a 
ghost  at  this  moment :" — 

••  Mr.  Flosky  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  library.  The  company 
looked  in  the  same  direction.  The  door 
silently  opened,  and  a  ghastly  figure,  shroud- 
ed in  white  drapery,  with  the  semblance  of  a 
bloody  turban  on  its  head,  entered  and  stalk- 
ed slowly  up  the  apartment.  Mr.  Flosky, 
familiar  as  he  was  with  ghosts,  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this  apparition,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  out  at  the  opposite  door.  Mrs.  Hilary 
and  Marionetta  followed,  screaming.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  Listless,  b)'  two  turns  of  his 
body,  rolled  first  off  the  sofa  and  then  under 
it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Larynx  leaped  up  and  fled 
with  so  much  precipitation,  that  he  overturned 
the  table  on  the  foot  of  Mr.  Glowr)'.  Mr. 
Glowry  roared  with  pain  in  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Toobad.  Mr.  Toobad's  alarm  so  bewildered 
his  senses,  that,  missing  the  door,  he  threw  up 
one  of  the  windows,  jumped  out  in  his  panic, 
and  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  moat. 
Mr.  Asterias  and  his  son,  who  were  on  the 
watch  for  their  mermaid,  were  attracted  by  the 
splashing,  threw  a  net  over  him,  and  dragged 
him  to  land. 

**  Scythrop  and  Mr.  Hilary  meanwhile  had 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and,  on  arriving  at 
the  edge  of  the  moat,  followed  by  several  ser- 
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van(s  with  ropes  and  torclies,  found  Mr.  Asie- 
rias  and  Aquarius  busy  in  endeavoring  lo 
cxlticale  Mr.  Toobad  from  Ihe  nel,  who  was 
enlangled  in  the  meshes,  and  floundering  wilh 
rage.  Scythrop  was  losi  in  amaremeni ;  but 
Mr.  Hilary  saw,  at  one  view,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  ihe  adventure,  and  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter;  on  recovering 
from  which,  he  «aid  to  Mr.  Astcrias,  '  You 
have  caught  an  odd  fish,  indeed.'  Mr.  Too- 
bad  was  highly  exasperated  al  this  unseasona- 
ble pleasantry;  but  Mr.  Hilary  softened  his 
anger  by  producing  a  knife  and  cutting  the 
Gordion  knot  of  his  reticular  envelopment, 
'  You  see,'  said  Mr.  Toobad—'  you  see,  gen. 
tlemen,  in  my  unfortunate  person  proof  upon 
proof  of  Ihe  present  dominion  of  the  devil  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  apparition  of  this  night  was  Apollyan 
himself  in  disguise,  sent  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  me  into  this  complication  of 
misadventures.  The  devil  is  come  among 
you.  having  great  wtatli,  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  ' ■"--  ■' —  '" 


me  to  lake  a  very  advanced  degree  in 
misanthropy ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  good 
liope  that  i  may  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  But  I  shall  ring  for  the  rascal 
Raven  and  admonish  him."  Raven  ap- 
peared. Scythrop  looked  at  him  very 
fiercely  two  or  three  minutes ;  and  Raven, 
still  remembering  the  pistol,  stood  quaking 
in  mute  apprehension,  till  Scythrop.  point- 
ing significantly  towards  the  dining-room, 
said,  "  Bring  some  Madeira." 

Of  the    other    stories  of  modem  life    . 
'Gryll  Grange'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  ami  J 
most  finished.     It  is  marked,  also,  by  cod-   ' 
taining  a  very  happy  imitation  of  an  Aris- 
tophanic   comedy.     There  is,  indeed,  at 
all  times  a  considerable  likeness  between 
Peacock  and  tiie  great  writer  of  comedy 
— a  likeness  which  is  based  on  something 
deeper  than  the  mere  fact  that  Peacock 


It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  had  all  well-known  and  many  little-known 
ghost  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  dread-  Greek  authors  at  his  fingers'  ends.  "' 
ful  than  a  somnambulist.  There  is  ad-  doubt  this  knowledge  was  of  vast  service 
mirable  high  comedy  in  the  scene  which  to  him  is  the  writing  of  his  novels,  and  as 
follows  this,  where  Mr,  Glowry,  "  Hke'  it  was  by  the  publication  of  these  that  the 
Bottom  in  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  dis- 
Dream,'  'spies  a  voice,'"  and  that  a  covered  his  great  talents,  and  consequently 
woman's  voice,  talking  with  Scythrop  in  offered  him  a  place,  there  was  some  truth 
his  lower.  He  enters,  and  insists  on  an  in  his  own  fi-cquent  assertion  that  he  owed 
explanation,  which  Scythrop  attempts  to  all  his  success  in  the  world  to  his  know- 
give  him  by  professing  that  he  has  been  ledge  of  Greek.  There  are  two  of  his 
rehearsing  to  himself  a  tragedy  on  the  novels,  however — 'The  Misfortunes  of 
German  model  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  Elphin  '  and  '  Maid  Marian  ' — where  there 
and  that  the  strange  voice  is  thus  account-  is  no  opportunity  for  the  frequent  Greek 
ed  for.     The  little  bit  of  the  tragedy  which  quotation  which  he  loved  lo  introdi 


I 


Scythrop  reads  out  to  convince  his  father 
is  as  good  as  Canning's '  Rovers."  The 
conclusion  of  ihe  story  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  fooling.  Scythrop  having  been 
deserted  by  both  Marionetta  and  Celinda, 
has  resolved  to  quit  the  world  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  seven  on  a  certain  day, 
after  the  manner  of  Wertcr,  with  ihe  help 
of  a  pint  of  port  and  a  pistol.  Mr.  Glow- 
ry brings  him  the  news  of  tlie  approach- 
ing marriage  of  Marionetta  to  Mr.  I.istless, 
and  of  Celinda  lo  Mr.  Flosky.  He  com- 
forts his  son  by  pointing  out  that  there  are 
other  maidens  in  England,  and  that  it 
will  be  well  for  him  next  lime  to  be  con- 
lent  with  one  string  to  his  bow.  "Be- 
sides," he  adds,  "  the  fata!  time  is  past, 
for  it  is  now  almost  eight."  "  Then  that 
villain  Raven,"  said  Scythrop,  "  decei 


the  others.     Neither  of  the 
rior  in  point  of  wit,  brightness,  and  humor 
to  those  novels  of    which  some  account  j 
has  been  given,  and  one  of  them,  '  Maid  I 
Marian,'  is  in  some  respects  the  author's  1 
very  happiest   production.     Tiirough   all    ' 
the  novels  are  scattered  specimens  of  such 
songs  as  few  people  have  known  how  lo 
write  as  well  as  Peacock ;  and  in  '  Maid 
Marian'  these  songs  are  found  in  greater 
quantity  and  finer  quality  than  anywhere 
else.     One    of  them,  the   'Song  of    the 
Bramble,'  has  been  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  notice,  and  is,  like  many 
others,    put    into   the   mouth  of  Brother 
Michael  of  Rubygill  Abbey,  "afterwards," 
as  the  pantomimes  used  to  have  it,  "  Friar    ^ 
Tuck."     Talking  of  pantomimes  remind? 
that  Peacock  used  to  delight  parricu-  I 


roe  when  he  said  that  the  clock  was  too  larly  in  this  form  of  the  drama,  that  is,  in  ' 

fast;  but,  as  you  observe  very  justly,  the  the  form  which  it  was  wont  to  assume, 

time  has  gone  by,  and  I  have  just  reflected  and  which  is  now,  unhappily,  unknown, 

that  these  repeated  crosses  in  love  qualify  A  speech  of  Dr.   Folliott's  in  '  Crotchet 
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wind, 
;  the  tuft 
of  the  pine,  carries  with  it  the  intimation 
of  a  power,  that,  if  roused  to  its  extremity, 
could  make  it  bend  to  the  dust."  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Baron  Fitzwaler,  a  choleric 
peer  whose  choler  not  unfrequently  finds 
vent  in  witty  words,  as  when,  on  Brother 
Michael  observing  to  him  that  the  devil 
goes  about  seeking  what  he  may  devour, 
he  replies,  "Oh!  does  he  so?    Then  I 


Castle '  expresses  in  a  great  measure  the  is  the  gentleness  of  the 
author's  own  feelings.  Lady  Clarinda  which,  however  hghtly  ' 
has  spoken  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  !'  the 
great  enchanter."  TJie  doctor  presently 
observes,  "  Ay,  tJiere  is  another  enchanter. 
But  I  mean  the  great  enchanter  of  Covent 
Garden"  (this  ivas  Farley  ) :  "he  who,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  pro- 
duced two  pantomimes  a  year,  to  the  de- 
light of  children  of  all  ages,  including  my- 
self at  all  ages.     That  is    the  enchanter 

for  me.  1  am  for  the  pantomimes.  All  take  ft  that  makes  you  look  for  him  so 
the  northern  enchanter's  romances  put  to-  often  in  my  buttery."  This  speech  is 
gather  would  not  furnish  materials  'or  half  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  apol- 
ogy which  is  paid  to  the  baron,  under  the 
guidance  of  Brother  Michael,  by  Sir  Ralph 
Montfaucon,  who  has  at  the  outset  of  tlie 
story  prevented  the  marriage  of  Marian  to 
Robert  Filz-Ooth,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by 
breaking  into  the  chapel  with  an  armed 
force,  and  attempting  to  arrest  the  Earl 
on  a  charge  of  hunting  the  King's  deer. 
The  description  of  the  affray  which  ensues 
lively  humor: — 

t  Ibe  door  sent   in 


■,  the  other  i 


the  southern   enchanter's    panti 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  " 
the  literature  of  pantomi 
the  pantomime  of  literature, 
same  variety  of  character,  the 
sity  of  story,  the  same  copious 
dent,  the  same  research  into  c 
same  display   of  heraldry,  falconry,  min- 
strelsy, scenery,  mockery,  witchery,  devil- 
ry,   robbery,     poachery,     piracy,*  fishery,     is  of  a 
gipsy -astrology,  demonology,  archil 
fortification,    costrametation, 
the  same  running  base  of  li 


The  main  difference 

is  told 
1  all  the 


that  thi 
amusing  fi. 

tion;  the  other  in  all  the  worst  dialects  of 
the  English  language."  'Maid  Marian' 
deals  with  the  same  period  which  is  treat- 
ed in  '  Ivanhoe ;'  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the   witty,  extravagant,  and    withal     and 


tender  and  romantic  picture  of  free  forest 
life  given  in  the  less-known  novel  succeeds 
admirably  just  where  the  more  celebrated 


among  Ihe  assailanis  a  volley  of  a 
id  battle.     ^^  which  whizzed  past  the  ear  of  ihc  abbot, 
upt  nf     "'"'i  i"  mortal  fear  of  being  suddenly  iransla- 
set  oi     i^j  [j.^|jj  ^  f[hoslly  friar  into  a  friaily  ghosi, 
■  -.w\     ■ti~.     began  lo  roll  out  of  Ihe  cbapel  as  fast  as  his 
bulk   and  his  holy  robes  would  permil.  roar- 
ing' Sacrilege!' with  ail  his  monks  at  bis  hecla, 
who  were,  like  himself,  more  intent  )o  go  at 
oncelhan  to  stand  upon  the  order  of  their  go- 
The  abbot,  thus   pressed  from  behind, 
drapery  befoc 


1 
I 

I 


■The    Brother  Michael  of    other,  and  lay  a  r'olline  chaos  of 


romance  fails. 

'  Maid  Marian  '  is  not  only  a  very  differ- 
ent person  from  the  Friar  Tuck  of '  Ivan- 
hoe," but  he  is  also  one  in  whom  there  is 
far  more  real  interest.  He  is  a  thing  by 
himself,  a  creation,  while  Scott's  friar  is 
but  an  expression  of  an  already  well-known 
type.  And  the  Robert  Fitz-Ooth  of  Pea- 
cock stands  op  as  a  noble  knight,  full  of 
life  and  chivalry,  when  Scott's  Locksley 
moves  feeblj;  across  the  scene,  a  puppet 
dressed  up  with  bow  and  quiver  and  green 
jerkin,  whose  strings  are  pulled  by  a  hand 
which  lakes  no  real  delight  in  their  move- 
ments. The  great  charm  of  '  Maid  Ma- 
rian,' as  far  as  character  goes,  rests  with 
the  girl  whose  name  the  novel  bears.     She, 


ily  prostrate  in  the  doorway  that 
:he  chapel  with  ibe  abbey,  and  was 
itaneously   buried  under  a   pyramid  of   , 
ghostly  carcasses,  that  fell  over  him  and  cad) 
'  lay  a  rolline  chaos  of  animated  ra- 
;prawlingand  bawling  in  unseemly    i 
□  isarray,  and  sending  forth  the  names  of  all  ihfl    j 
saints  in  and  out  of  heaven,  amidst  the  clash-   ' 
ing  of  swords,  the  ringing  of  bucklers,  the  clat- 
tering of  helmets,  the  twanging  of  bow-strings, 
the  whimng  of  arrows,  the  screams  of  women, 
the  shouts  at  the  warriors,  and  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  peasantry,  who  had  been  assem- 
bled to  the  intended  nuptials,  and  who,  seeing 
a  fair  sel-to,  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel  among 
themselves  on   the   occasion,  and  proceeded,    | 
with  stair  and   cudgel,  to  crack   each  oiher'j 
skulls  for  the  good  of  the  king  and  the  earl. 
One  tail  friar  alone  was  untouched  by  the  pa- 
nic   of  his    brethren,   and   stood   steadfastly 
watching  the  combat  with  his  arms  akimbo, 
the  colossal  emblem  of  an  unarmed  neutrali- 
ty." 


This  affray  is  but  the  herald  of  many 

others  which    occur  in    the  course  of  the 

_  certainly  a  high  spirit ;  but  it  is  the  wing     story.     Sir   R.alph,  inspired  both  by  duty 

'    .   passion   f 


as  Brother    Michael  describes  her,  "has     others  which    > 


if  the  eagle,  without  his  beak  or  his  claw. 


j  magnanimous;  but  it     whom   he   hopes  to   win  from  the   Karl,. 


^^^^1  booter  foi 
^V  he  come, 
I  his  qiiaiT) 
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inging   this   characleristi^^H 

of  a  yaung  oak  grutT,  ^^^M 

sioucc  and  Eiiff,  ^^^1 

hi  can  nocdii  desire  ^^^| 

roud  sheriSc.  *^^| 

eUdvre,  irho  has  lasted  so  ^^^H 


hopeless  chase  after  the  free- 
long  time.  On  one  occasion 
ear,  as  he  thinks,  to  striking 
quarry  down.  He  finds  him  taking  an 
active  part  in  what  would  now  be  called 
athletic  sports  at  Gamwell  Hall,  and  at- 
tempts to  win  young  Gamwell  (whoafter- 
wards  figures  as  Scarlet  in  the  greenwood) 
over  to  ihe  purpose  of  arresting-hira..  He 
asks  young  Gamwell  if  he  knows  the  name 
of  that  forester  who  is  leading  the  dance 
with  the  Queen  of  the  May, 

"  ■  Robin,  I  believe,' said   young  Gamwell, 
carelessly  ;  '  I  think  ihcy  call  him  Robin.' 

'■'  Is  that  all  you    knowol  him?'   said  Sir 
Ralph. 

■■  ■  What  mora  should  I  ktioiv  of  him  ?'  said  the  return,  of  King  Richard  renders  thai 
^■' "fhen  T  ca'^n  'tell  you.'  said  Sir  Ralph  ;  ■  he  L^^'^^l .  ""necessary  and  restores  to  the 
Islheootlawed  EarlofHuntingdon.on  whose  t^arl  his  confiscated  lands.  Every  page 
head  is  set  so  large  a  price.'  which  treats   of  their  life  is  instinct  with 

Ay.  is  he  ?'  said  young  Gamwell,  in  the     ilie  freedom  and  the  melody  of  the  woods. 
The  reader  is  carried  away  into  the  midst 


ng  oak  graff, 
and  EiilT, 
needs  desire 
proud  sheriffe. 
And  thou,  fine  felldwe,  who  has  lasted  si 

Of  Ihe  foresler's  greenwood  game, 
Wilt  be  in  no  hasie  thy  lime  lo  wasie 

In  seeking  more  taste  of  tbe  same  : 
Or  this  can  I  read  thee,  and  riddle  tbec  well, 
Tbcmhadsi  beiier  by  far  be  the  devil  in  heli, 
Than  ihe  SherifT  of  Noitinghllrae.' " 

The  rest  of  tlie  novel  is  occupied  with 
the  varied  adventures  of  Robert  Fitz-Ooth, 
or  Robin  Hood,  and  his  chosen  band  of 
followere  in  their  greenwood  retreat,  until 


said  Sir 


[   ume  careless 

'  He  is  a  prize  worth  the  taking,' 
Ralph. 

■  No  doubi,'  said  young  Gamwell. 
'  How  think   you  ?'   said  Sir  Ralph  |  ■  are 
the  foreslcrs  his  adherents  ?' 

lot  say,'  said  young  Gamwell. 
,r  peasanuy  loj-al  and  well  dispos- 
ed r  sai'd  Sir  Ralph, 


[aidai 


.'  said  Sir  Ralph, '  think  yoi 


juld 


' '  Most  liltelylhey  would,' said  young  Gam- 
r  well,  'one  side  or  iheolber.' 

'  Ay,  but  which  side?'  said  the  knighl, 
'  That  remains   to   be   tried.'  said  young 
Gamwell. 

"  ■  I  have  King  Henry's  commission,' said 
the  knighl,  '  lo  apprehend  this  earl  Ihal  was. 
How  would  you  sidvise  me  to  act,  being,  as 
you  see,  without  attendant  force  T 

"  '  I  would  advise  you,'  said  young  Gamwell. 
'  [o  take  yourself  off  wilhout  delay,  unless  you 
would  relish  [lie  taste  ofavolley  oi  arrows,  a 
shower  of  stones,  and  a  hail-storm  of  cudgel- 
blows,  which  would  not  be  turned  aside  by  a 
God  save  King  Heniy."' 

This  unexpected  reply  sends  Sir  Ralph 

Tat  the  best  of  his  speed  to  assemble  an 

med  force,  which    is  beaten  back  with 

ElDUch  loss  by  the  stout  hearts  assembled 

Fat  Gamwell    Hall,  among  whom  Urolher 

Michael  plays  a  very  prominent  part  with 

L  an  eight-ibot  staff     After  the  engagement 


life  which  is  too  pleasant  to  be  pos- 
sible, but  which  is  made  to  appear  not 
only  possible  but  real  by  the  skill  and  the 
freshness  of  the  telling.  In  every  chap- 
ter there  is  a  delicious  mixture  of  '  ■■' 
of  fun,  and  of  leuderness.  It  is_  a  bi  _ 
of  which  the  description  is  as  impossibls 
as  the  reading  is  desirable.  One  cannot 
convey  in  words  any  idea  of  a  blackbird's 
song ;  nor  can  one  of  the  forest  life  in 
'  Maid  Marian.'  As  a  conclusion  to  this 
attempt  to  hint  at  the  story's  beauties, 
Brotlier  Michael's  song  of '  Farewell  to  tl  '" 
Greenwood  Life  '  may  be  quoted 
"  '  Yc  woods,  thai  oft  ai  sullty  noon 

Have  o'er  me  spread  your  massy  shade 
Ye  gushing  streams,  whose  murmured  t 

While,  where  the  dancing  pebbles  show 

Deep  in  ihe  restless  fountain -pool. 
The  gelid  water's  upward  flow. 
My  second  flask  was  laid  id  cool  : 

sights  of  leaf  and  flower  : 
,  _   .    . I  sounds  of  bird  and  bee  ; 
Yc  sporls  of  deer  in  sylvan  bower  : 

Ye  feasts  beneath  Ihe  greenwood  tree 
Ye  baskings  in  Ihe  vernal  sun  ; 

Ye  slumbers  in  the  summer  dell  : 
Ye  trophies  that  ihis  arm  has  won  ; 
And  must  ye  hear  your  friar's  farewell 
Temple  Bar. 
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It  has  been  observed  that,  while  the  body's  mouth,  people  do  not  take  note  aa 
,.»ast  of  the  world's  progress  and  of  its  they  should  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
[discoveries  of  new  knowledge  is  in  every-     and  experience  which  ore  for  ever  passing 
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out  of  it.  Every  man  of  mature  age  who 
has  used  his  opportunities  carries  away 
something  at  his  death  which  is  irrecover- 
able when  once  the  voice  is  silent,  the 
hand  still,  and  which  one  would  like  to 
have  put  on  record  somewhere,  and 
preserved  as  part  of  the  universal  stock  of 
experience.  Yet  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  out  this  natural  desire  the  results 
are  disappointing.  Things  have  a  way 
of  going  into  very  small  compass,  and 
what  is  most  vital  and  personal  in  any 
man's  memory  is  incommunicable.  The 
living  witness  most  often  cannot  bequeath 
more  than  the  dead  form  of  his  recollec- 
tions. The  wisdom,  the  humor,  the  good 
stories,  the  true  maxims,  all  marked  by 
the  character  of  their  generation;  the 
humanities  that  sweeten  the  worst  of 
times;  the  salt  that  is  not  wanting  in  the 
most  corrupt — age  after  age  the  veil  of 
oblivion  sinks  over  and  envelops  them  all. 
How  small  is  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
past,  whatever  the  date,  compared  with 
what  is  lost  of  it !  Dr.  Johnson  in  one  of 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets  remarks  that  the 
materials  for  a  biography  die  out  in  two 
or  three  years.  Yet  every  generation 
contains  some  whose  business  it  is  to  set 
on  foot  traditions.  There  are  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  of  us  young  persons, 
probably  insignificant  and  unnoticed,  who 
would  be  very  interesting  to  us  if  we  could 
but  recognize  this  mission  in  them ;  especi- 
ally if  any  prevision  could  tell  us  that  in 
them  our  memory  would  last  more  dis- 
tinctly, with  more  truth  of  detail,  more 
picturesqueness  of  outline,  than  in  any 
other  living  creature.  Becoming  con- 
scious of  this  3it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  be  solicitous  for  their  good  opinion,  not 
to  be  careful  that  nothing  unworthy  of 
our  reputation  should  transpire  before 
them,  not  to  aim  at  doing  ourselves  credit 
in  their  presence.  We  should  feel  as  if 
always  sitting  for  our  portrait  if  we  knew 
that  through  them  we  should  live  longest 
— an  idea,  a  person,  a  fact — after  we  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  region  of  sense ;  that 
our  name,  invested  with  an  individuality, 
would  pass  their  lips  in  the  ears  of  an  un- 
born generation  ;  that  our  words  would 
be  repeated  as  they  were  spoken ;  that  our 
form,  action,  countenance  .  would  be  re- 
vivified through  their  descriptions ;  that  an 
image  of  ourselves  would  rise  real,  though 
transient,  in  another  scene  than  that  we 
know;  that  some  ghost  of  our  living  selt 


would  flit  before  the  coming  time  through 
their  means.  It  is  of  no  use,  however, 
posturing  ourselves  for  the  chance  of  this 
prospective  celebration,  for  the  future 
chronicler  lies  hid.  If  we  set  ourselves 
guessing,  a  thousand  to  one  we  should 
guess  wrong ;  for  with  the  best  memory 
and  the  most  vigilant  observation,  chance 
and  fancy  have  more  to  do  with  the  use 
of  these  powers  than  any  deliberate  will  or 
intention. 

This  fleeting,  visionary,  possible  mea- 
sure of  fame,  such  as  it  is,  represents  the 
biography  of  the  million,  more  than  many 
of  us  can  reasonably  reckon  upon;  but  even 
biography  two-volumed  and  full-blown 
depends  upon  these  chroniclers  for  most 
both  of  its  use  and  of  its  charm.  They 
bring  before  the  reader,  not  what  the  man 
did — which  seems,  if  we  think  of  it  in 
own  case,  so  little  a  part  of  ourselves — 
but  what  he  was.  They  make  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  a  dead  and  a  living  record. 
If  we  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  those 
who  know  that,  whether  they  wish  it  or 
not,  their  life  will  certainly  be  written  by 
somebody,  who  cannot  read  an  obituary 
notice  in  the  Times  without  reflecting 
that  their  turn  will  come  some  day,  we 
can  fancy  how  anxious  they  must  be  that 
something  of  their  real  selves  may  shine 
through  the  words,  words,  words,  the  flat- 
teries, the  bad  hits,  the  mistaken  surmises 
and  interpretations  that  too  often  make  up 
the  account.  For  we  really  cannot  suppose 
any  respectable  shade  being  pleased  by 
flattering  blunders.  If  he  is  still  open  to 
any  terrestrial  interests,  if  his  name  is  still 
dear,  it  must  be  as  attached  to  its  owner, 
with  all  its  characteristics  and  even  fail- 
ings, himself  surviving  in  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  go  to 
make  up  character  is  of  course  a  distinct 
thing  altogether  from  the  power  ot  pictur- 
ing character.  A  picture  of  character, 
however  well  delineated  and  true  to  its 
subject,  has  been  assimilated  and,  so  to 
say,  digested  by  the  writer's  mind.  It 
does  not  show  us  the  man  through  his 
own  words,  manners,  aspect,  but  only  the  • 
effect  which  these  and  his  actions  combined 
have  produced  upon  an  acute  observer. 
Clarendon's  characters  give  his  own 
summary ;  they  do  not  supply  us  with  ma- 
terial on  which  to  form  our  independent 
estimate.  It  is  the  pure  gift  of  repro- 
duction that  some  possess,  manifesting  it- 
self accidentally   and   without   intention, 
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which  bringsaman  anil  the  times  he  lived    dents  concerned.    The  private  view 
in  suddenly  within  our  reach,  carries  us     rarely    indeed    coincides   with    the 
back,  and  revives  the  dead.     Lively  pic-     which  the  outside  world  has  settled  into. 
turesquc   chroniclers   who   are    to   do  so 
much  for-  their  generation  are  of  couree 
scarce.     Most  people  are  too  full  of  them- 
selves or  their  objects  to  note  the  instni- 
ments   through   which    these  objects  are 
attained  ;  and  mere  busybodies  or  scandal 
lovers   are  a  distinct  species.     But  some 
men  are   bom   observers  and  readers  of 
their   kind,  of  what   people  say  and  do, 
apart  from  any  personal  concern.     How 
peoplelook  when  they  say  and  do  anything, 


The  images  retained,  the  words  and  action 
which  emphasize  them,  all  present  another 
picture  from  our  previous  conception. 
The  character  which  posed  so  gracefully 
in  common  fame  and  report  looks  a  good 
deal  more  lifelike  and  less  typical  of  the 
lofty  virtues,  while  names  which  have  had 
an  ill  sound  till  now  are  humanized  by 
redeeming  points  and  shine  in  unexpected 

But  oracles  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be 
with  what  words,  what  deportment,  what     had  for  the  seeking;  the  present  is  with 


tricks,  graces,  mannerisms — all  this  is 
teresting  to  them,  constitutes  their  intel- 
lectual exercise  and  amusement.  Passion, 
malignity,  prejudice,  alike  disqualify  one 
for  taking  in  correct  impressions,  and  com- 
mitting them  to  memory  intact,  Few 
things  are  more  delightful  than  the  i 


people  an  absolute  superseder  of  the 
past.  Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory 
than  the  effort  to  probe  a  memory.  More 
especially  is  the  expectation  vain  that 
people  will  remember  best  what  is  in  itself 
most  important;  their  personal  interests 
must  have  been  concerned  before  a  sulG--i| 


versation    of  such   persons   where   their  cient    primary  impression  is  made.    W<M 
powers  of  expression  and  other  social  gifts  try  to  get  from  the  rustic  of  average  inteM 
do  justice  to  their  matter — some  country  ligence  what  the  place  he   has  lived  i 
rector  perhaps,  whose  life  has  brought  him  all    his    life   looked   like  when  he 
in  contact  with  every  class  of  the  commu-  young,    and   we   are   astonished    at 
nity,  and  who  has  found  something  to  ex-  oblivion  that  hangs  over  things  which  aril; 
ercise    his    talent     in    them    all.       How  called    within    the  memory  of  man, 
schoolmasters,  and   learned  doctors,  and  has  never  had  words  to  describe  a  scene 
original    thinkers,   and    fine   ladies,    and  or  an  effect  to  himself.  So  the  vanished  old 
country   magnates,   and   rustics,  relics  of  hall    has  left  nothing    describable  in  his 
another  state  of  tilings,  rise  and  stand  be-  mind.     What  he  has  to  say  of  its  vanish-  , 
fore  us  and  say  their  say  by  turns  !     Or  it  ed    inhabitants   is   hardly  more   distinct, 
may  be  the  last,  least  distinguished  mem-  The  old  squire  used  to  walk  past  his 
ber  of  an  illustrious  literary  circle,  or  some  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  ;  his  daugh* 
BOte  lingerer  of  an  exclusive  coterie  fondly  ler,  once  the  cynosure  of  some  neighbor''  ' 
,g  on  the  memories  that  are  now  his  ing  eyes,  is  solely  rerfiembered  for  the  little 
'Orld.     What  strange  exciting  intercourse  dog  walking  close  at  her  heels,  which  had 
we   been  holding;   what   darkness  one  jacket  for  summer  and  another  for 
closes  over  all   when  death  breaks  the  winter.     Not  that  such  research  is  ever 
magic  spell  of  graphic  narrative !     Or  per-  wholly  fruidess.     The  old  fellow  warms 
haps  it  is  some  keen-sighted,  active-mind-  up.     He  has  had  hb  triumphs,  his  jealous- 
ed,   well-raemoried  old    maid,  whose   life  ies,  above  all,  his  grievances;  and  he  can- 
has   been  passed  in  one  spot,  herself  the  not  talk  of  them  without  some  visions  ol^ 
depositary  of  other  memories,  the  receiver  past  days  rising  befcwe  his  auditor.     Th|^| 
of  old  confidences.     What  can  she  not  bed-ridden  old  matron,  reviving  old  scaa^| 
lell  of  the   old  limes — which  of  all  old  dais,  lets  out  old  habits  and  manners  by  ■ 
tiroes    are    most   universally    interesting  the  way;   but    it    needs  natural  powers 
— the   times  out  of  our  reach,  but  with  above  the  common,  and  also  a  mind  at 
which  we  still  own  some  personal  relations !  leisure  from  itself,  to  have  much  to  tell  of 
Taking  her  in  the  vein  we  are  transported  a  past  which  in  no  other  way  concerned 
into  another  world ;  she  rises  into  the  his-  self  but  that  it  interested  a  mind  open  to 
torical.     Old  scenes,  old  slate  and  court-  impressions. 

esies,  rivalries,  courtships,  bitternesses,  di-         But  much  of  the  knowledge  that  passes 

start  into  being;  and  always  with  away  has  little  relation  to  this  aspect  of  the 


Wh; 


of  learning  pas 
li  of  ordinary  men  wher 
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great  scholar  dies,  or  a  skilful  doctor,  or  a 
subtle,  hard-headed  lawyer.  And  it  is 
learning  of  a  kind  which  they  cannot  leave 
behind  them,  for  the  gatherings  of  a  life- 
time cannot  be  passed  on  in  the  form  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  mind's  experience. 
The  old  laborer  who  has  spent  his  life's 
strength  on  one  farm  cannot  transfer  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  soil,  and 
with  every  hedge  and  ditch  and  drain 
which  have  been  his  world.  Every  per- 
son whose  business  makes  him  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  men,  through  con- 
tact with  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  car- 
ries away  with  him  much  important  know- 
ledge, not  transferable.  How  many 
rogues  must  rejoice  when  the  ideal  detec- 
tive quits  this  lower  scene !  But,  besides 
this,  there  are  labors  and  natural  products 
of  which  the  knowledge  has  died  out,  or 
is  dying  out  as  we  write.  We  all  know  of 
lost  arts  the  secret  of  which  expired  with 
the  possessor,  but  how  long  will  there  exist 
the  man  who  has  inhaled  the  full  and  ex- 
quisite sweetness  of  the  cabbage  rose  ? 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  flavor  of  the 
golden  pippin,  so  dear  to  our  fore- 
fathers, lasts  in  living  memory ;  and  so  of 
other  delights.  How  few  can  recall  the 
exhilaration  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
dance;  how  few  remain  who  saw  Mrs. 
Siddons  act,  or  heard  Tom  Moore  sing,  or 
Sydney  Smith  joke,  or  Coleridge  talk. 
Still,  while  the  few  live,  we  who  hear  them 
know  something;  but  the  soul  of  their 
memories  is  fast  passing  out  of  the  world. 
And  to  descend  to  more  familiar  examples. 
When  a  good  cook  dies — one  invested 
with  a  genius  in  intimate  correspondence 
with  all  the  materials  of  her  art,  who  can 
foresee  the  influence  of  a  condiment  or  an 
essence  upon  all  with  which,  it  comes  in 
contact,  who  understands  combinations 
and  prognosticates  results  hidden  from  the 
vulgar — what  knowledge  dies  out  with  her, 
knowledge  incommunicable !  Not  that 
she  would  wilfully  withhold  it,  like  Lady 
Bustle,  commemorated   in    the  Rafubler^ 


who  had  culinary  secrets  which  she  resolv- 
ed should  perish  with  her ;  whose  orange 
pudding  was  concocted  with  such  mystery, 
"  while  the  household  was  dispersed  in  all 
directions  till  the  oven  door  closed  upon 
it,  and  all  inquiries  were  vain."  The  real 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  need  no  such  re- 
serve ;  they  are  knowledge  in  action  not 
reducible  to  words,  else  would  not  so 
many  a  confection  dear  to  memory  be  a 
memory  only.  Other  sauces  of  as  subtle 
a  refinement  of  flavor,  other  puddings  of 
as  ethereal  an  excellence,  may  be  in  being 
as  we  write ;  but  the  particular  combina- 
tions that  enriched  and  poetized  our  youth, 
and  swell  the  heart  in  recalling  them,  are 
a  lost  knowledge,  things  irrecoverable, 
alms  for  oblivion. 

Throughout  all  this  range  of  losses  we 
are  lamenting  over  the  inevitable.  The 
world  has  not  room  for  all  knowledge ;  in 
every  active  state  of  society  new  know- 
ledge must  supersede  the  old.  If  all  peo- 
ple who  had  nothing  else  to  do  employed 
their  leisure  in  reproducing  their  past,  they 
would  not  find  hearers.  Old-world  histo- 
ries owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to 
their  rarity,  and  each  age  has  worthies  of 
its  own  who  must  not  be  neglected  for 
those  who  preceded  them.  Yet  such  re- 
flections may  have  their  use  in  taking 
down  that  common  assumption  that  we 
are  in  any  literal  sense  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages ;  that  we  succeed  to  all  that  is  good 
in  them,  that  their  amplest  wealth  is  added 
to  our  own.  Rather,  as  every  period  has 
some  grace  and  charm  peculiarly  its  own, 
so  it  has  a  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  har- 
mony with  it  not  to  be  inherited  under 
new  conditions.  And  as  with  communi- 
ties so  with  the  individual ;  whatever  can 
be  written  passes  on,  but  that  which  be- 
longs most  intimately  to  the  man,  and 
constitutes  his  worth,  and  makes  him 
what  he  is  in  men's  eyes,  dies  with  him. 
When  we  lose  such  a  friend  we  rarely  can 
point  to  the  heir  of  what  was  most  dis- 
tinctively his  own. — Saturday  Review, 
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So  many  misconceptions  still  exist  con- 
cerning Girton  College,  that  a  comprehen- 
sive account  both  of  its  history  and  working 
seems  needed,  more  especially  at  the 
present    moment  when   Mr.   Holloway's 


scheme  of  a  much  larger  college  for 
women  is  attracting  public  attention  in 
the  same  direction.  Into  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Holloway's  gigantic  and  liberal  under- 
taking we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  our 
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purpose  being  simply  to  lay  before  the 
reader  an  exact  account  of  the  College  for 
Women  already  in  existence,  supplement- 
ing such  information  by  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  few  days'  visit.  Nor  is  it 
our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  higher  education  of  women,  a 
question  that  has  been  handled  so  often 
that  its  warmest  supporters  may  fairly 
avow  themselves  tired  of  it.  The  oppo- 
site party,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  do  but 
'confer  a  premium  on  ignorance,'  and  the 
best  argument  that  can  be  used  against 
such  conservatism,  or  trade's-unionism — 
call  their  hostility  by  what  name  you  will 
— an  argument  that  indicates  how  surely, 
ifslowly,  public  opinion  tends  the  other 
way — is  the  concrete  fact  of  Girton  Col- 
lege now  rising  nobly  among  the  spires  of 
Cambridge.  A  college  for  women  in  the- 
ory, and  a  college  for  women  in  fact,  are 
two  very  different  things;  and  perhaps 
many  objectors  to  such  a  scheme  on  gene- 
ral principles,  would  considerably  modify 
their  opinions  on  taking  the  trouhle  to 
find  out,  firsdy,  whether  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  men  at  the  universities  were 
needed  by  women  or  not,  and  secondly, 
how  far  and  how  successfully  Girton  Col- 
lege meets  such  wants.  A  word  more; 
then  we  will  pass  on  to  our  promised  sur- 
vey. Let  the  antagonists  of  women's  edu- 
cation remember  tliat  the  more  profitable 
and  important  educational  posts  have 
ceased  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  other  sex. 
The  movement,  then,  has  at  least  brought 
■bout  two  results :  girls  will  no  longer 
w  up  in  ignorance,  and  good  women 
:hers  will  be  well  paid.  Hitherto  school- 
listresses  and  governesses  have  been  ill- 
remunerated,  because  they  were  incapable. 
A  new  era  has  set  in,  and  for  women  who 
have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  attain- 
ment and  gained  some  experience  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  posts  of  very  considerable 
money  value  are  now  open,  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  the  colonies.  These 
facts  are  incontestable  and  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Girton  College  is  the  outgrowth  of 
many  minds  and  many  benefactors,  but 
we  believe  that  to  the  public  spirit  and  de- 
votion of  two  of  its  most  ardent  support- 
ers, namely,  Madame  Bodichon  and  Miss 
Emily  Davies,  its  existence  is  mainly  owing. 
In  1869,  by  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
these  ladies  and  their  liberal  coadji 
temporary  college  on  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
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isting  institution,  and  designed  to  hold  lol 
relation  to  girls'  schools  and  home  teach-. I 
ing  a  position  analogous  to  that  occupied  i 
by  the  Universities  towards  the  public 
schools  for  boys,  was  opened  at  Hitchin, 
midway  between  Cambridge  and  London. 
The  expenses  of  this  experiment  were  met 
by  private  generosity,  Madame  Bodichon 
heading  a  subscription  list  with  1000/,  In 
spite  of  the  costliness  of  this  arrangement, 
the  distance  from  its  staff  of  teachers,  the 
necessary  hire  of  iron  rooms,  &c.,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  fourth  and  last  year  at  Hitchin 
very  nearly  covered  the  expenses,  and  it 
was  seen  that  in  the  scale  of  fees  adopted, 
and  the  number  of  students  then  in  resi- 
dence, the  College  would  become  self -sup- 
porting if  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the 
teachers  and  relieved  from  the  burden  of 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cambridge,  and  accordingly  a  field  of  six- 
teen acres  in  the  parisli  of  Girton  was  pur- 
chased for  the  sura  of  1,914/.  1 1^.  3/^.,  and 
a  handsome  building  erected,  with  accom- 
modation for  twenty-one  students,  with  ■ 
the  necessary  lecture  rooms,  mistresses'  1 
rooms,  dining  hall,  &c  Other  rooms  will 
be  built  when  necessary,  only  two  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  having  as  yet  been  com- 
pleted. The  total  outlay  at  Girton,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  site,  laying  out  and 
planting  grounds,  furniture  and  other  items, 
amounted  to  14,700/.  To  this  sum  must 
be  added  about  2,500/.  for  preliminary  ex- 
penses at  Hitchin  ;  the  entire  expenditure 
being  under  18,000/.  13,000/.  has  be< 
already  contributed ;  leaving  a  debt 
5,000/.,  for  which  the  committee  still 
peal  to  the  public.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  sum  being  raised  by  public 
subscription  is  not  required  for  paying  sal- 
aries or  founding  professorships,  but  to 
clear  off  the  cost  of  starting  on  the  most 
economical  scale.  The  receipts  already 
cover  the  current  expenses,  but  the  land 
had  to  be  bought  and  the  college  erected 
and  furnished,  so  that  a  large  outlay 
the  outset  was  unavoidabli 

The  new  establishment  was  incorporate 
under  the  name  of  Girton  College,  ar 
contains  in  its  memorandum  of  association 
the  following  clauses : — '  The  objects  for 
which  the  association  is  established  are  to 

.  maintain,  and  conduct  a  college 
the  higher  education  of  women,  to  taki 
such  steps  as  from  time  to   time  may  bi 
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ght  most  effectual  and  expedient  to 
Etibiain  (or  the  students  of  tlie  Cciilege  ad- 
itiission  to  the  examinations  for  degrees  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  gener- 
ally to  place  the  College  in  connection 
vvith  that  University,"  The  business  is 
conducted  by  a  powerful  committee,  num- 
bering the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  andj  Peter- 
borough and  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Sir  W. 
Gull,  M.D.,  Sir  James  Paget,  Professor 
Seely,  in/^r  alios  ;  whilst  among  the  mem- 
ibers  of  the  college  are  found  many  note- 
worthy and  distinguished  personages  of 
Various  shades  of  opinion. 

We  now  come  to  the  curriculum  pur- 
sued at  Girton,  the  internal  arrangements, 
and  the  results  of  the  tliree  years'  course 
as  at  present  afforded  us.  The  students 
are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  College,  are 
required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination, 
and  are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of 
eighteen.  These  three  points  must  be 
borne  in  niind,  as  they  serve  to  distinguish 
Girton  from  other  schemes  of  the  kind, 
which  have,  at  different  times,  been  con- 
iiised  with  it,  though  far  from  having  the 
standard  of  attainment  or  the  same 
(objects  in  view.  The  students,  then,  being 
teidenis  in  college,  and  having  separate 
tooms  of  study,  are  guartled  from  those 
interruptions  and  distractions  they  would 
invariably  have  to  encounter  at  home. 
The  entrance  examination  keeps  up  the 
level  of  the  place,  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  elementary  teaching,  whilst  the 
College  course,  extending  as  it  does  over 
three  years,  affords  such  systematic  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  as  can  be  had  nowhere 
else.  The  teaching,  which  combines  both 
the  tutorial  and  professorial  system,  is  of 
the  highest  order,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
given  by  men  engaged  in  Univeisity  and 
college  tuition  at  Cambridge;  anil  though 
not /orr/in/Jy,  the  certificates  given  by  the 
College  are  rea/fy  equivalent  to  University 
degrees,  and  are,  practically,  useful  in  the 
same  manner.  The  question — often  put 
by  interested  outsiders — of  what  class  are 
the  students?  is  answered  by  the  College 
prospectus  in  the  following  manner: — 
'Speaking  generally,  the  College  is  open 
to  all;  but  the  candidates  for  admission 
ha.ve  hitherto  been  chiefly  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  who  may  or  may  not  here- 
after employ  themselves  in  teaching  or 
.other  professional  work.'  Until  a  more 
implete  education  than  can  be  given  at 
:hool  is  regarded  as   an   indispensable 


qualification  for  teaching,  women  who  are 
directly  looking  forward  to  being  govern- 
esses are,  in  fact,  for  the  present,  likely  to 
be  kept  away  by  the  cost  of  time  an^'^ 
money  involved  in  taking  the  col!ej_ 
course,  unless   largely  aided   by  scholar- 

The  academic  year  is  thus  divided  ;  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  beginning  about  the  mid-* 
die  of  October,  and  lasting  eight  weeks ; 
Lent  term,  beginning  about  the  end  of 
January,  eight  weeks;  Easter  term,  begii 
ning  in  April,  eight  weeks ;  rather  li 
than  half  of  each  year  being,  therefor) 
spent  in  the  College,  at  a  cost  of  35/.  per- 
term,  or  three  hundred  guineas  for  the  en- 
tire course.  The  domestic  arrangements 
and  discipline  are  under  the  direction  of  a. 
resident  mistress,  and  the  studies  regulat-' 
ed  by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Ci  "■" 
lege.  So  short  a  time  has  elapsed 
this  experiment  took  shape,  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  looked  for  in  the  way 
results;  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  , 
very  satisfactory. 

Of  the  six  students  who  entered  the  C 
lege  in  October  1869,  that  is  to  saj^  on 
opening,  two  were,  m  1873,  examined 
the  papers  set  for  the  Cambridge  Ctassii 
Tripos,  and  were  declared  to  have  acquit- 
ted themselves  in  a  manner  equal  to  that 
of  candidates  who  obtained  honors  in  the 
tripos  ;  and  one  student,  examined  in  ma- 
thematics, obtained  such  a    number  of 
marks  as  would  have  placed  her  among 
the  senior  optimes,  »>.  in  the  second  class 
of  mathematical   honors.     In  all,  sixteen 
students  have  passed  informally  the  Cam^ 
bridge  examination  known  as  the  '  little  go/ 
whilst  twelve  students  have  satisfied  thi 
examiner  in  the  additional  subjects  requi 
ed  from  canilidates  for  thi 
nations.     Several  of  the  ladies  who  obtaii 
ed  honors  in  classics  and  mathematics  i( 
spectively,  are  engaged  in  teach i 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  f( 
low   in  their  steps  will  find  employm* 
without  difficulty,  at  a  scale  of  remuneraiic 
hitherto  only  accorded  to  men -teachers. 

Whilst  on  the  question  of  studies, 
may  be  as  well  to  correct  one  or  two  m 
apprehensions  very  generally  existing 
people's  minds — firstly,  concerning  exai 
nations,  and  secondly, 

*  Since  Ihis  was  wntten,  four  1 
hiive  passed  itie  Classical  and  Natural  Scienc? 
Tripos,  iwo   with  honors,  all  of  whom 
since  obuincd  imporiant  educational  posts,  i 
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iiely  of  subjects  offered.  To  make  these 
points  quite  dear,  we  cannot  do  better 
ilian  quote  here  from  an  admirable  letter 
by  Miss  Emily  Da  vies,  lately  addressed  lo 
one  of  the  loca!  secretaries,  and  printed 
for  distribution  : 

No  student  ns  such— -apart  from  special  con- 
dilions  allached  to  ccriaio  scholarships — is, 
or  ever  has  been,  required  lo  lake  any  Cfnivcr- 
sily  examinalion.  ur  to  try  for  any  kind  of  cer- 
lificalB.  They  choose  their  own  course.  If 
they  try  for  University  examinations,  we  do 
i  Our  best  to  obtain  the  opportunity  for  them  on 
I  Ac  same  conditions  as  those  nhich  the  Uni- 
versily  imposes  on  undergraduates.  Wc  think 
It  essential  that  the  conditions  should  be 
the  same,  and  that  no  indulgence  should  be 
claimed  for  our  students  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  women,  either  in  the  form  of  ex- 
emption from  the  pTeliminary  examinations, 
which  all  candidates  for  degrees  are  required 
to  pass,  or  in  any  other  way,  Bui  whether 
they  lake  University  examinations  or  not  is 
entirely  optional.  If  iliey  decide  not  to  take 
them,  they  mate  their  oi»n  choice  among  the 
various  subjects  included  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  their  work  is  tested  by  an  exami- 
nation held  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  results 
of  which  are  reported  to  our  committee.  This 
is  no  new  feature.  It  has  been  the  principle 
of  the  College  from  the  beginning,  and  not 
only  the  theory,  but  the  practice.  Since  the 
first  year  there  has  never  been  a  time  during 
which  we  have  not  had  one  or  more  students 
in  residence  studying  without  any  reference 

amination  puts  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
those  whose  early  education  has  been  so  de- 
fective as  to  leave  them  unprepared  for  ad- 
"es.  It  eOcclually  checks  numbers, 
itislied  it  works  well.  The  exami- 
evere,  and  the  candi- 
0  pass  were  certainly 
>urse  of  higher  educa- 
aturc  of  the  leaching 
which  is,  perhaps,  its 
This,  though  it 
.,  is  very  different 
n  of  leaching  usually  understood 
It  is  given  to  very  small  classes, 
i  which  the  students  ask  as  well  as  answer 
_^estions.  We  consult  the  lecturer  as  to 
whether  the  instruction  can  best  lie  given  to  a 
class  or  individually,  and  in  some  subjects, 
e^ecially  mathematics,  the  difference  in  the 
Stage  of  progress  and  manner  of  working  is 
snch  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  it  should  be. 
to  a  great  extent,  individual.  We  have  now 
the  advantage  of  having  teachers — our  own  old 
studenls^who  are  able  to  give  an  amount 
and  a  kind  of  kelp  which  we  could  scarcely 
expect  from  lecturers.  It  has  already  been 
most  valuable,  and  we  expect  tc  ' 
more  so  in  the  case  of  the  natura 
in  those  subjects  it  is  most  important  to  have 
Ip  constaiilty  at  hand  in  the  early  stages. 
It  students  have  attended  ihe  lectures  of  the 
Fniversily  professors  in  these  subjects,  and 
~~  e  had  the  advantage  of  studying  at  the  mu- 


seum laboratories;  but  this  alone 
enough— they  need  lo  work  in  the  Coll^i  I 
laboratory  under  skilled  direction.  I  dwell  ' 
upon  this  matter  of  ihe  nature  of  the  leaching, 
not  only  because  it  is  a  very  essential  charac- 
teristic of  Girlon,  but  because  it  is  the  reason 
for  Ihe  costliness  of  the  education.  Natural- 
ly, variety  of  subjects,  small  classes,  and  indi- 
vidual teaching  involve  great  expenditure  of 
time,  which  means  money.  As  our  numbeta 
increase,  we  may  hope  ihal  there  vrill  be  in 
ptvpottien  less  diversity,  so  that  more  may  bo 
able  to  work  together.    We  are  already  find- 

Of  the  twenty  students  in  residence  dur- 
ing the  last  academic  year,  nine  had  pass- 
ed the  schcalled '  little  go,'  two  were  work- 
ing for  the  Classical  Tripos,  three  for  the 
Mathematical  Tripos,  seven  for  the  ordi- 
nary degree,  two  for  the  Moral  Science 
Tripos,  and  three  for  the  Natural  Science 
Tripos.  This  will  show  at  once,  what  a 
variety  of  subjects  are  taken  up  by  the  Gir- 
ton  students,  and  remove  any  prejudice 
existing  as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  cur- 
riculum offered.  The  entrance  examina- 
tion is  perhaps  somewhat  easier  than  that 
of  the  matriculation  examination  (now- 
opened  to  women)  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  is  not  enforced  in  the  case  of 
those  candidates  who  have  passed  this  or 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  senior  exami- 
nations. Certificates,  called  the  College 
certificates,  are  granted  to  any  student 
who  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed  exami- 
nations siinilar  in  subject  and  standard  to 
those  qualifying  for  the  B.A.  degree  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  the  following  de- 
viations being  permitted:  the  subsritution 
of  French  and  English,  or  German  and'^ 
English,  for  Latin  or  Greek;  the  subsiita*! 
tion  of  English,  French,  and  German  for' 
both  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  the  omission, 
in  case  of  objection,  of  the  theological 
part.  A  certificate,  called  a  degree  certi- 
ficate, will  be  conferred  upon  any  student 
whose  proficiency  has  been  certified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  College,  according  to 
the  standard  of  any  examination  qualifying 
for  the  B.A.  degree  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  provided  that  such  student 
shall  have  fulfilled,  as  far  as  practicable, 
all  the  conditions  imposed  for  the  time  be- 
ing by  the  University  on  candidates  foe 
degrees.  Certificates  answering  to  Uni 
versify  honors,  will  also  be  granted  for  pro 
ficiency  in  single  subjects, 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
of  such  an  institution  could  be  carried  oo  j 
smoothly  without  rules,  but  they  : 
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such  a  kind  that  we  fancy  few  women  real-     dred    guineas,  and    the   question    before 
ly  desirous  of  profiling  by  the  advantages     touched  upon  will 


here  held  out  to  ihem,  wouSd  cavil  at. 
Only  the  most  absolutely  necessary  re- 
strictions are  put  upon  their  liberty,  and 
gTeat  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
suitable  recreation.  One  room  is  provided 
with  a  piano  for  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
ments, whilst  a  liandsome  gymnasium  has 
lately  been  erected  by  means  of  the  gene- 
rosity of  friends,  and  the  students  are  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  and  every  other  oppor- 
tunity of  exercise  and  amusement  held  out 


therefore  placed  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
that  large  class  by  whom  such  a  course  is 
most  needed,  namely,  that  of  women  in- 
tending to  take  up  the  profession  of  edu- 
cation ?  Hitherto  these  have  been  in  the 
minority,  and  it  is  quite  Ukely  that  they 
will  remain  so,  and  that  the  College  ranlu 
will  be  swelled  chiefly  by  those  who  de- 
sire knowledge  for  itself  only.  But  it  is 
of  course  very  desirable  that  teachers 
should  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the  excep- 
tional advantages  here  helil  out  to  thetn, 
to  them.  Music  is  a  great  resource  for  and  many  generous  supporters  of  the  Col- 
leisuie  hours,  several  students  havbg  join-  lege  and  of  the  cause  of  higher  education 
ed  the  University  Musical  Society,  and  at-  generally  have  given  substantial  aid  both 
tended  the  rehearsals  conducted  by  the  or-  by  scliolarships  and  nominations.  How 
ganist  of  Trinity  College.     Though  Girton     many    scholarships    have     been    already 


awarded  we  c 
turning   o 
prospectus 


I 


is  within  a  walk  of  Cambridge,  open 
riages  in  fine  weather  and  close  flys  in 
winter  are  engaged  for  the  use  of  those 
giving  lectures  at  Cambridge,  so  as  to  of- 
fer them  choice  of  driving  or  walking.  A 
moderate  amount  of  visiting  is  rather  en- 
couraged than  otherwise,  as  offering  a  di- 
version from  work ;  but  of  course  some 
restrictions  on  this  point  are  necessary. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  College  is 
this  :  breakfast  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock, 
luncheon  from  twelve  to  three  p.m., 
dinner  at  six  p.m.  The  lectures  are  for 
the  most  part  given  in  the  afternoon.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  enter  their  names  on 
the  marking  roll  three  times  a  day,  i.e., 
between  eight  and  nine  a.m.,  twel' 
three  p.m.,  am 
is  required 

at  the  lectures  belonging  to   her  course,     various   exhibi 
except  when  leave  of  absence  has  been*    offered 


precisely  say,  but 

er  me  pages  of  tlie   College 

for  last  year,  we  find,  besides 

ninations,  that  two  scholarships 

were  awarded  in  June  1871  to  candidates 

passing  the  best  entrance  examination,  one 

of  the  value  of  three  hundred    guineas, 

i.e.,  the  entire  fees ;  the  other  of  50/.  a  year 

for  three  years;  two  scholarships  of  the 

value  of  20/.  and  75/.  a  year  were  awarded 

in  1873;  an  exhibition  of  fifty  guineas  a 

year   was  awarded  by  the  Cloihworkers' 

Company  to  the  candidate    who    passed 

best   in  the   June    entrance   of  1874;   a 

scholarship  of  the  value  of  50/.  a  year  by 

the  Gilchrist  Trustees  in  connection  with 

the   University  of   London   examination 

Every  student    for  women  in  1875  ;  an  exhibition  of  $0/. 

be  present  at  marking  and     a  year  by  Lady  Stanley  of  Aiderley ;  and 

'    '       ■  '  and  scholarships  are. 

conditions  next  Octo» 


granted    by   the   mistress.      The  Collegi 

gates  are  closed  in  winter  at  six  p.m.,  and  This  kind  of  help  to  the  College  is  of  in- ' 

in  summer  at  dusk,  after  which  students  calculable  value,  as  by  no  other  means  cao, 

may    not    be   out   walking    beyond   the  the  larger  proportion  of  intending  teach- 

grounds.      They  may  accept  invitations  ers  get  there  at  all ;  and  what  so  desirable 

from  families,  but  must  not  be  out  of  tile  as  that  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  edu- 

College  later  than  eleven  p.m.,  and  must  cation  of   our  children  should  be  really 

not    accept  coming  invitations  for  more  fitted  for  their  work  ?    Concerning  the  re- 

than  once  a  week  on  an  average  in  any  lative  merit  of  classics,  mathematics,  and 

term.     In  all  cases,  a  student  wishing  to  natural  science  for  the    purpose  of  intel- 


I 


be  out  after    the  gates  are  closed 

give  the  mistress  notice  of  the  pi; 

which  she  is  going,      A  public  ro 
I  jjwovided  in  which  the  students  may  see 
'  wisitors,  subjer'  --->----  <      -  -• 

mistress. 


lectual  training  opinions  will  always  vary, 

but  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  any 

mind  as  to  the  value  of  mastering  one 

subject ;  and  the  whole  system  of  female 

to  the   approval  of  the     education  within  a  recent  period  may  be 

briefly  dismissed  in  the  Socraiic  phrase  as 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  cost  of    'a    conceit    of   knowledge  without    '*  " 

the  three  years'  curriculum  is  three  hun-    reality.'    The  greatest  living  Greek  1 
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dersl 
^^^  seen. 

^■cal  t 

^^^"  and 


is  of  opinion  that  a  study  of  the 
Creek  language  offers  a  mental  process  to 
be  compared  with  logic  itself  An  emi- 
nent English  physicist  speaks  of  botany 
in  Che  same  terms,  and  many  other  di- 
verse authorities  bearing  on  the  same 
point  occur  to  memory.  The  question  is 
one  so  obviously  answered  by  the  experi- 
ence of  daily  life,  that  it  were  not  worth 
raising,  except  for  the  nonsense  that  is 
still  talked  and  written  about  the  educa- 
tion of  women  as  a  thing  apart  from  edu- 
cation itself  If  it  is  good  to  know  at  all, 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  in  so  far  as 
wc  can  with  the  history  of  the  world  and 
our  relations  to  our  fellows  and  to  univer- 
sal nature,  then  surely  it  is  good  for  all 
human  beings  and  not  for  one  half  only. 
Though  Girton  has  not  yet  received 
the  public  attention  it  deserves,  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence  is  gradually 
spreading  both  in  England  and  America, 
and  many  hundreds  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  inspected  it. 
Numerically  speaking,  it  cannot  bear  com- 
parison with  the  well-known  American 
College  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Vassar, 
which  accommodates  several  hundred 
students,  but  as  these  are  received  at  an 
earlier  age  than  at  Girton,  the  standard  of 
attainment  is  naturally  lower.  Accounts 
of  the  College  and  its  progress  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  most  of  the 
lieading  newspapers,  and  the  local  meet- 
fings  on  behalf  of  the  committee  have 
gready  aided  the  dissemination  of  facts; 
still  nothing  in  the  way  of  enquiry 
answers  so  well  as  a.  personal  visit.  There 
is  still  so  much  haze  in  people's  minds  on 
the  subject  of  higher  education  generally, 
and  more  especially  the  efforts  made  on 
behalf  of  it  at  Cambridge,  that,  to  be  un- 
derstood for  what  it  is,  Girton  should  be 
seen. 
Few  visitors,  whether  friendly  or  inimi- 
il  to  the  cause,  will  not  be  taken  by 
ifise  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  solid 
imposing  structure  which  represents 
the  dreams,  labors,  and  self-devotion  of 
so  many  advanced  minds,  and  the  bare 
mention  of  which  twenty,  nay,  ten  years 
ago,  would  have  called  up  incredulity  on 
the  one  side  and  ridicule  on  the  other. 
Yet  a  college  for  women,  so  coveted  by 
the  Frances  Comwallises,  the  Mary  Som- 
,ltes,  and  less  noteworthy  aspirants  of 
Tied,  hopelessly 
off  to  tliese  and  all  who,  without  going 


into  the  so- called  rights 
women,  still  regarded  knowledge  as 
privilege  that  should  be  accorded  to  ail- 
really  exists  !  The  ideal  of  one  generation 
has  become  the  fact  of  the  next.  As  the 
world  scoffs  at  ideals  but  bows  down  be- 
fore facts,  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  hear 
less  said  against  Girton  than  formerly, 
since  Girton  College,  incorporated  a.d. 
1872,1500  longer  a  name  but  a  reality. 
It  is  eminently  a  cheerful  place.  The 
red  bricks  want  ivy,  the  pleasure-grounds 
want  trees;  everything,  both  whhin  and 
without,  indeed,  wants  the  subduing  hand 
of  time,  but  the  spectator  must  be  hyper- 
critical indeed  who  has  a  word  to  say 
against  the  substantial  English  architec- 
ture, the  spacious  corridors,  the  pleasant, 
lecture-rooms,  the  noble  dining  hall,  tl  ' 
laboratory  and  gymnasium. 

Simplicity  combined  with  artistic  effe 
are  here  the  prevailing  characteristics. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  vulgarity  pervading 
modern  furniture  and  house  decoration 
here  exists,  and  whilst  economy  has  been 
evidently  aimed  at,  the  general  impres- 
sion is  one  of  largeness  and  liberality. 
The  corridors  and  public  rooms  are  car- 
peted and  curtained  with  deep  blue,  which, 
affects  the  eye  agreeably,  more  especij  " 
in  conjunction  with  the  panelling, 
which  there  is  a  good  deal,  stained 
brown.  The  students'  rooms  i 
course,  a  good  deal  modified  by  the  taste 
of  the  occupier,  and  pleasant  it  is  to  pass 
from  one  cheerful,  and  in  some  cases  ele- 
gant little  apartment  to  the  other,  all  fit- 
ted with  writing  table  and  book-shelves 
and  giving  evidence  of  hard  study.  Many 
interesting  and  ornamental  gifts  have  aid- 
ed the  generally  handsome  effect  of  the 
College  indoors,  none  more  so  than  the 
carved  ebony  bookcase  in  the  library,  con- 
taining the  Somerville  bequest,  namely, 
Mrs.  Somerviile's  mathematical  library,  to 
which  has  been  added,  by  another  friend 
of  the  College,  a  bust  of  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  women  of  our  era.  Numeroi 
presents  of  valuable  books  have 
added  to  the  library  by  various  donoi 
the  books — wisely,  as  it  seems  to  us — ni 
being  conventionally  put  together  in  one' 
room,  but  assoited  in  various  places 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

All  this  is  very  gratifying  to  see,  but  no 
less  gratifying  than  the  liberality  and  devo- 
tion wliich  have  made  Girton  what  it  is, 
on  the  part  of  its  originators,  is  the  zCal 
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and  enthttssasm  with  which  their  efibits 
have  been  res^ionded  to  cm  the  part  of  the 
sttsdents.  Anyone  to  whom  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  daily  life  of  this  student 
world  b  granted  must  admit  that,  wheth- 
er the  inUrllectual  objects  in  %-iew  are  worth 
the  sacri^ce  of  so  much  time  or  not,  at 
least  one  result  is  obtained,  about  the  value 
of  which  opinion  cannot  be  divided-  Nar- 
rowness and  littleness  are  naturally  dimi- 
nate<l  froip  a  society,  whether  of  men  or 
women,  who  have  so  constituted  them- 


selves for  noble,  and,  at  least,  commend- 
able ends,  and  nothing  more  strikes  the 
observer  at  Girton  than  the  merging  of 
lesser  in  larger  interests,  the  steady  pursu- 
ance of  an  accurately  defined  plan  of  life, 
the  unswerving  allegiance  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  thought  and  conduct,  all  harmo- 
nised and  held  together  by  large-hearted 
sympathy  on  the  one  side,  and  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  on  the  other. — Fraurs  Jlaga- 
ziru. 


-•-•-•- 


TO    A     GREEK     GIRL. 
(after    a    week    of    LAXDOR'S    "  HELJ-EXICS.") 

BY   AUSTIN   DOBSOX. 

With  thymy  breath  and  bees  that  hum. 
Across  the  years  you  seem  to  come, — 
Across  the  years  with  nymph-like  tread, 
And  wind-blown  brows  unfilleted ; 
A  girlish  shape  that  slips  the  bud 

In  lines  of  unspoiled  syraraetry ; 
A  girlish  shape  that  stirs  the  blood 

With  pulse  of  Spring,  Autonoe ! 

Where'er  you  |>ass,  where'er  you  go, 
I  hear  the  pebbly  rillet  flow  ; 
Where'er  you  go,  where'er  you  pass, 
Tiiere  comes  a  gladness  on  the  grass  ; 
You  bring  blithe  airs  where'er  you  tread, — 

Blithe  airs  that  blow  from  hill  and  sea ; 
You  wake  in  me  a  Pan  not  dead, — 

Not  wholly  dead  ! — Autonoe  ! 

How  sweet  with  you  on  some  green  sod 
To  wreathe  some  rustic  garden-god; 
How  sweet  beneath  the  chestnut's  shade 
With  you  to  weave  a  basket-braid; 
To  watch  across  the  stricken  chords 

Your  rosy  twinkling  fingers  flee; 
To  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  words, 

With  woodland  pipe,  Autonoe ! 

In  vain, — in  vain !     The  years  divide  : 
Where  Thamis  rolls  a  murky  tide, 
I  sit  and  fill  my  painful  reams, 
And  see  you  only  in  my  dreams; — 
A  vision,  like  Alcestis,  brought 

From  under-lands  of  Memory, — 
A  dream  of  Form  in  days  of  Thought, 

A  dream, — a  dream,  Autonoe! 


The  Spectator. 
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PRESIDENT  OILMAN, 


OF   THE  JOHNS    HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY. 


The  protrait  of  President  Gilman  in  our 
present  number  is  the  fifth  in  the  series 
of  eminent  American  educators  which  was 
begun  in  the  Eclectic  a  few  months 
since.  A  few  words  concerning  the  subject 
of  it  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the 
reader. 

Daniel  Coit  Oilman  was  bom  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1831. 
His  early  life  was  spent  at  that  place,  but 
in  1844  the  removal  of  his  father's  family 
took  him  to  the  city  of  New- York,  where 
he  was  fitted  for  college.  Entering  at 
Yale  in  1848,  he  graduated  in  1852,  and 
remained  still  another  year,  pursuing  a 
post-graduate  course  of  study.  In  1853, 
he  went  to  Europe  and  spent  two  years, 
studying  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Berlin, 
and  also  traveling  somewhat  extensively, 
with  a  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  educational  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  different  transatlantic  countries. 
For  seventeen  years,  from  1855  to  1872, 
he  was  an  officer  of  Yale  College,  devot- 
ing himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  university,  but  having  special 
responsibility  in  the  Library,  the  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  His  professorship  was  that  of  Phy- 
sical and  Political  Geography,  and  his  stu- 
dies have  extended  in  the  direction  of  po- 
litical and  social  science,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  public  education.  While  still 
connected  with  the  college,  he  was,  from 
1856  to  i860.  Superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools    of    New-Haven,  and    subse- 


quently, for  some  years.  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

So  strong  was  his  personal  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of  his  native  State,  and 
to  his  distinguished  associates  in  Yale 
College,  that  he  was  not  easily  induced 
to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  labor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Continent  In  1870,  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the  University  of 
California,  but  declined  the  offer.  The 
appointment  was  renewed  in  1872,  and  he 
then  removed  to  Oakland,  and  entered 
with  characteristic  energy  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office.  In  1875,  Mr.  Gilman  was 
unanimously  chosen  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity soon  to  be  organized  in  Baltimore 
on  the  foundation  of  the  late  Johns  Hop- 
kins, who  has  given  the  munificent  sum  of 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  uncondi- 
tionally, to  establish  a  university  under  the 
control  of  a  private  corporation,' free  from 
political  and  ecclesiastical  interference. 
He  has  now  resigned  his  office  in  Califor- 
nia, and  accepted  this  new  and  important 
trust.  Much  preliminary  work  will  require 
his  attention  before  the  doors  of  the  insti- 
tution are  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 

Mr.  Gilman  was  one  of  the  corps  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  revision  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  often 
anonymously,  and  has  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  numerous  historical  and  edu- 
cational addresses  and  reports  on  various 
topics. 


-•-♦-•- 
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Leisure- Day    Rhymes.      By    John    Godfrey 
Saxe.     Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  Saxe's  best 
work,  and  the  character  of  his  work  is  so  well 
known  to  the  reading  public,  that  perhaps 
this  is  sufficiently  definite  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism. The  reader  never  looks  to  Saxe  for 
poetry  of  a  high  order — for  deep  feeling,  seri- 
ous thought,  insight  into  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  life,  or  delineation  of  natural  beauty; 
but  as  a  writer  of  lively,  playful,  witty,  and 
polished  vers  de  soci^U,  he    is  inferior  only  to 


Holmes,  whom  he  excels,  perhaps,  when  he 
pitches  his  song  in  the  strictly  satirical  key. 

The  contents  of  the  present  collection  are 
arranged  under  four  heads  :  "  Leisure-Day 
Rhymes  ;"  "  Fables  and  Fairy  Tales,"  drawn 
chiefly  from  Oriental  sources,  and  finished  oft' 
with  appropriate  morals;  "Translations  and 
Paraphrases,"  mostly  from  French  and  Ger- 
man poets,  especially  from  B6ranger ;  and 
"  Epigrams." 

Saxe  refers  to  himself,  in  several  of  the 
pieces,  as  growing  old  ;  but  no  one  would 
suspect  it  from  his  verse,  which  is  as  nervous, 
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and  pciinicd  in  expression,  and  as  carefully 
finished  as  ever.  Nothing,  for  example,  in 
my  pieviaus  collection  of  his  poenis,  is  bei- 
It  than  Ihe  following,  which  we  tjiiole  as  a 
n  of  the  Vfrs  de  ioci/U: 


Since  Mury  Horgan  te 


And  then— ihe  p«[fil  ch 


At  lau  iIh  <au1  la 


And  mil  alone  remaini 

The  faded  ink.  Ihe  pun 
Are  [bod  foe  deep  refl 

Tbeytellorhowthehe 
To  chanee  wiih  faoc] 

And  how  a  drop  of  muil 


[The  "  Epigrams"  show  that  ihe  lash  of  ihe 
_  ;i  has  lost  none  of  i[s  sling.  Their  bre- 
^ty  enables  us  lo  quote  one  or  two,  and  for 
the  first  ne  take  this  one : 


A  weallhy  old  fellow  wh«e  lablo  wai  biiE 

Of  oieaB  that  vere  le»  than  a  week  0[  two  a 
One  day,  when  ■  friend  wai  invited  to  ihorc 


.bouldhekeepitf    "Why.ki 


L  The  naiural  affection  of  an  author  for  the 
gjtlcs  linds  expression  in  the  following : 

A  biDlhet  scribbler  calli  my  vens  wrooE. 
Well,  lince  my  rcaden  like  my  simple  song. 


Notes  o\  Paris.  By  H.  Taine.  Translaicda 
with  Notes,  by  John  Austin  Stevens.  Ne<r-J 
Yott ;  HmryHolt  &•  Co. 

These  notes  purpoil 
the  life  and  opinions  of"  M.  Frederic-Thomas  ^ 
Giaindorge,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  al  the  Vnir  ' 
versity  of  Jena,  Special  Partner  in  the  Hoi 
orGraindorge&  Co.,  Oils  and  Salt  Pork,  Cin- 
cinnati, U.  S.,"  and  only  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  M.  Taine,  his  friend  i 
bul  Ihe  disguise  is  so  very  thin,  that,  after  the  ■ 
opening  chapter,  which  has  some  son  of  vmi-  ■ 
stmhlaiia.  the  ficliiious  "  M.  Graindorge"  he*! 
comes  oothing  more  than  an  alias. 

Those  who  have  only  known  Taine  ai 
tilcrary  and  art  critic  and  metaphysician,  wil]  \ 
be  surprised,  if  not  astonished,  al  the  entirel)>  ■ 
new  r$tt  in  which  he  appears  here,  and  a' 
brilliancy  with  which  he  carries  out  the  char, 
aeterof  awit,  epigrammatisi,  man  of  the  world, 
and  social  censor.     Parisians,  indeed,  profess 
lo  regarii  bis  book  as  a  failure,  when  compared 
with  the  similar  achievements  of  Th^ophile 
Gaulier,  or  even  of  M.  About,  but  as  we  have  j 
nothing   of  the   kind   in   English   literature,  | 
comparison  be  com 

only  to  be  entertained  by  it.    And  wonderful- 
ly entertaining  it  is  to  those  who  find  enjoy- 
ment in  seeing  the  masks  which   society  has 
put  upon  men  and  women  stripped  off, in  see- 
ing "the  raostpoliieciviliialion  in  tlie  world" 
reduced  to  its  skeleton,  in  seeing  folly  shortt  j 
of  her  wings,  and  the  vices,  weakni 
meannesses  of  mankind  exposed   i 
lightning- flash  of  an  epigram.     The  book  XM-M 
intensely  interesting — fascinating,  indeed,  fotta 
the  moment;  but  it  leaves  a   twang   i 
mouth,  and,  what  is  worse,  an  acid  in  the  mind|S 
which,  if  it  does  not  corrode,  is  very  apt  1 
tarnish  the  surface. 

Mr.  Stevens's  translation  is  scarcely  inferior  I 
as  a  literary  feat  lo  the  original  work,  Books  J 
of  this  character  have  generally  been  regarded  4 
as  untranslatable,  so  much  do  they  depend  for  I 
their  success  upon  the  flexibility  of  the  French  I 
language;  bul  Mr.  Stevens  seems  to  hav^  J 
succeeded,  in  this  case,  in  reproducing  all  the  I 
spirit,  the  precision  of  phrase,  the  grace,  and  I 
the  terseness  of  the  original.  The  English  I 
tongue  seems  to  acquire  a  neiv  dexterity  I 
under  his  pen,  and  some  of  h' 
epilhcis  are  marvels  of  felicitous  inlerprela-T 
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English  Statesmen.  Prepared  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.  New-York  :  G.  P, 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Those  who  have  been  led,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  this  opening  volume  of  the  series  of 
"  Brief  Biographies  of  European  Public  Men," 
to  expect  an  original  work  by  Col.  Higgin- 
son, will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  disappointed 
in  finding  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  excerpts 
from  three  or  four  books,  by  little  known  wri- 
ters, recently  pYiblished  in  England,  and  that 
the  editor's  work  is  confined  to  binding  these 
excerpts  together  with  a  very  slender  thread 
of  narrative.  Reflection,  however,  soon  con- 
vinces one  that  Col.  Higginson's  plan  is  a 
wise  one,  since  of  his  own  knowledge  he  could 
go  but  a  little  way  toward  suppl3'ing  informa- 
tion concerning  English  public  men  ;  and  a 
very  brief  examination  will  suffice  to  show  that, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects,  the  book  has  no 
lack  of  interest.  Open  it  anywhere,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  leave  off"  reading  until  page  after 
page  has  been  turned,  or  the  end  of  the  sketch 
reached. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  containing  sketches  of  six 
leading  statesmen.  The  first  six  are  Glad- 
stone, Disraeli,  Bright,  Earl  Russell,  Earl 
Granville,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  se- 
cond part  is  devoted  to  **  Mr.  Disraeli's  Minis- 
try," and  contains  sketches  of  Lord  Cairns,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy.  Part  III.  sketches 
the  '•  Candidates  for  the  Liberal  Leadership  :" 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  Forstcr,  Mr. 
Lowe,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  Mr.  Childers.  Five  of  these  are  **  candi- 
dates" no  longer,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington is  actual  leader. 

The  sketches  partake  largely  of  a  personal 
character,  and  besides  biographical  details, 
present  vivid  descriptions  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  speaking  of  the  several 
statesmen.  They  contain  also  much  political 
information,  and  the  book  is  just  the  thing  for 
those  who  would  like  to  understand  what 
they  are  constantly  reading  concerning  cur- 
rent affairs  in  England. 

The  American  Evangelists,  D.  L.  Moody 
AND  Ira  D.  Sankey,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  John  Hall,  D.D.,and  George 
H.  Stuart.     New- York  :  Dodd  &'  Mead. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  sensational  tele- 
grams, paragraphs,  and  newspaper  letters,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  concerning  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  in  England  ;  but 
until  the  appearance  of  the  volume  under  no- 
tice, there  has  been  nothing  from  which  the  lay 
reader  could  obtain  a  connected  view  of  the 


past  careers  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  re- 
spectively, of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  begai)  their  work  in  England,  and  of  the 
great  results  of  that  work  regarded  as  a  whole. 
Whatever  deficiency  there  may  have  been  in 
our  knowledge,  however,  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Stuart  have  amply  supplied  ;  and,  what  with 
the  biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  Moody  and 
Mr.  Sankey,  the  almost  tediously  detailed  nar- 
rative of  their  progress  from  England  to  Scot- 
land, from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  from  Ire- 
land back  again  to  England,  and  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Moody's  addresses,  they  leave  hardly 
a  question  to  be  asked.  True,  the  narrative 
leaves  off"  with  the  arrival  of  the  *•  Evange- 
lists" in  London,  thus  leaving  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  yet  to  be  written  ; 
but  the  cable  has  kept  us  thoroughly  inform- 
ed of  the  progress  of  the  revival  there. 

The  book  is  compiled  from  newspaper  re- 
ports, private  letters,  and  the  like,  and  of 
course  can  make  no  pretension  to  literary 
merit  ;  but  it  is  systematically  arranged  and 
clearly  written,  and  proves  conclusively  that 
the  movement  inaugurated  by  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey  is  no  temporary  spasm  of  abnor- 
mal excitement,  but  a  genuine  revival  of  re- 
ligious interest  among  all  classes  of  English 
society,  which  is  destined  to  leave  a  perma- 
nent mark  on  contemporary  thought. 

Outline  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy.  By 
Dr.  M.  E.  Gazelles.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham.  Popu- 
lar Science  Library.  New-York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  (Sr»  Co. 

What  Professor  Huxley  did  for  Darwin,  Dr. 
Gazelles  does  in  this  little  book  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — namely,  he 
reduces  it  to  its  elements,  and  expounds  these 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
power  of  apprehension  of  the  popular  mind. 
Of  course,  no  really  adequate  exposition  of  a 
system  based  on  such  far-reaching  principles, 
and  such  an  elaborate  chain  of  reasoning  as 
Mr.  Spencer's  can  be  made  easy  reading  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  philosophical  thought ; 
but  there  are  few  ordinarily  intelligent  readers 
who,  by  close  attention,  can  not  follow  Dr. 
Gazelles  understandingly  through  his  by  no 
means  long  essay.  Mr.  Frothingham's  trans- 
lation is  excellent  and  timely,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  popular  mind  with  one  of 
the  grandest  scientific  generalizations  of  our 
time. 

Appended  to  the  Outline  is  a  lecture  by 
Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  delivered  before  the 
New-York  Liberal  Club.  It  is  an  eloquent 
and  conclusive  vindication — as  against  certain 
criticisms  by  M.  Taine,  Col.  Higginson,  and 
Mr.  Emerson — of  the  originality,  comprehen- 
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siveness,  and  profundity  of  Mr.  Spencer's  phi- 
losophical work. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier  de  La 
Salle  and  his  Companions,  in  their  Ex- 
plorations of  the  Prairies,  Forests,  Lakes, 
and  Rivers  of  the  New  World  and  their  In- 
terviews with  Savage  Tribes  Two  Hundred 
Years  Ago.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New- 
York  :  Dodd  &>  Mead. 

This  is  the  ninth  volume  in  the  series  of 
"  American  Pioneers  and  Patriots,"  and  is  ra- 
ther better  than  the  majority  of  the  previous 
volumes.  It  is,  of  course,  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  narrative  of  the  same  exploits 
to  be  found  in  Parkman's  "  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West  ;"  but  the  abundance  and  richness 
of  the  materials  would  render  it  impossible 
for  even  a  less  experienced  bookmaker  than 
Mr.  Abbott  to  construct  from  them  other  than 
an  interesting  work.  We  are  glad  at  last  to 
record  the  disappearance  of  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  relative  degrees  of  happiness  to  be 
found  in  the  hut  of  the  pioneer  and  the  mar- 
ble halls  of  Versailles. 


•  •• 
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The  Temps  announces  that  another  batch  of 
letters  by  M6rim6e  to  a  second  **  Inconnue  *' 
has  been  discovered,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  presented  to  the 
Corporation  of  Berlin  a  handsomely  bound 
copy  of  his  diary,  as  a  token  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  their  hospitality. 

A  volume  of  metrical  translations  from  the 
Swedish  poems  of  Runeberg  by  Mr.  Eirikr 
Magnusson  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer  is  in 
course  of  preparation. 

An  international  Congress  of  "American- 
ists" is  to  sit  at  Nancy  from  the  19th  to  the 
22d  of  July  next.  The  subject  of  discussion 
will  be  the  history  of  the  New  World  and  its 
monuments  before  1492. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaum,  writing 
from  Paris,  states  that  all  the  copies  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  French  translation  of 
"  Young  Brown  "  (Z<f  Jeune  Brown),  a  novel 
published  in  London  some  months  ago,  have 
been  bought  up  by  order  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  dispatched  to  Germany. 

It  is  proposed  to  calendar  and  publish  the 
records  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  from  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  down  to  the 
union.  These  records  have  hitherto  been 
practically  inaccessible,  and  it  is  expected 
that  their  publication  will  throw  much  new 
light  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  Scotch  history. 


A  MEMOIR  of  General  Burgoyne,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Barrington  de  Fonblanque,  nephew 
of  the  late  Albany  Fonblanque,  will  shortly 
appear.  It  will  contain  many  unpublished  let- 
ters of  the  most  eminent  English  and  Ameri- 
can statesmen  of  the  time. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  has  nearly  completed 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Guerre 
Civile  des  Etats-Unis.  It  is,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  the  most  important  portion  of  his 
work,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war,  the  events  that  immediately 
followed  Sherman's  famous  march.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

M.  Michel  Levy,  the  well-known  French 
publisher,  died  very  suddenly.  He  had  been 
to  the  Vari6t6s  Theatre,  and  took  a  cab  home 
to  the  Place  Vendome  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
house  the  cabman  found  him  apparently 
asleep,  and  life  was  extinct.  He  was  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Thorne,  the  author  of  *  Orion,' 
&c.,  has  now  in  the  press  a  new  edition  of  his 
historical  tragedy  of  *  Cosmo  de'  Medici,' 
entirely  re-constructed,  some  light-comedy 
scenes  being  cancelled,  and  several  new  tragic 
scenes  interpolated.  The  publication  will 
also  comprise  '*  other  poems." 

One  of  the  most  colossal  works  the  next 
generation  will  probably  see  is  M.  Thiers* 
Memoirs,  which  he  is  bringing  down  to  the 
present  time  with  wonderful  activity.  Sixteen 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  number  of  vol- 
umes necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  emi- 
nent statesman's  life. 

At  the  voting  for  the  chair  in  the  French 
Academy  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Jules 
Janin,  M.  John  Lemoinne  was  elected  with 
eighteen  votes,  M.  G.  Boissier  obtaining  four- 
teen, and  M.  Charles  Blanc  three  votes. 
There  was  no  election  to  the  chair  of  M.  Guizot, 
as  no  candidate  obtained  an  absolute  majority. 
M.  Dumas,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was 
first  on  the  list  of  candidates  with  seventeen 
votes,  sixteen  being  given  to  M.  Jules  Simon, 
and  two  to  M.  Laugel.  The  election  was  ac- 
cordingly postponed  for  six  months.  M.  Gui- 
zot's  place  in  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Sciences  has  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges. 

A  translation  from  the  Danish,  of  a  selec- 
tion from  Dr.  Rink's  'Legends  and  Traditions 
of  the  Eskimo,*  will  shortly  appear  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Rink  was  for  nearly  twenty 
years  a  resident  or  traveller  on  the  shores  of 
Davis  Straits.  His  collection  of  Folk-Lore 
is  founded  partly  on  verbal  narratives,  partly 
on  native  MSS.  collected  from  different  parts 
of  Greenland,  and   a  few  from  the  opposite 
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shores  of  Labrador.  In  the  English  edition, 
the  whole  material  has  been  condensed  and 
re-arranged  by  the  translator,  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  author,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  work 
at  once  available  to  the  student  of  archjeology 
or  ethnology,  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  as  a  picture  of  Arctic  life.  The  book 
will  be  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  natives  of  Greenland,  the  original 
blocks  having  been  acquired  by  the  publish- 
ers of  the  English  edition. 


•  •  • 


SCIENCE   AND   ART. 

Age  of  Niagara  Falls. — A  recent  visit  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  has  enabled  Mr.  T.  Belt 
to  suggest  some  modifications  in  the  views 
usually  entertained  with  respect  to  the  time 
occupied  in  the  excavation  of  the  gorge.  His 
argument  is  published  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Quarterly  yournal  of  Science.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  entire  gorge  from 
Queenstown  to  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  has  been  excavated  by  the  present  river 
since  the  Glacial  period.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
estimated  that  the  river  is  cutting  its  way 
back  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  per  annum, 
but  Mr.  Belt  believes  that  the  retrocession 
does  not  proceed  at  more  than  one  tenth  of  this 
rate.  He  maintains,  too,  that  the  gorge  from 
the  whirlpool  to  the  falls  was  cut  out  in  pre- 
glacial  times,  and  that  the  present  river  has  ex- 
cavated only  that  portion  of  the  gorge  which 
is  worn  out  in  the  softer  beds  between  the 
whirlpool  and  Queenstown  ;  its  work  above 
that  point  having  been  confined  to  clearing 
out  the  bed  of  the  old  pre-glacial  river  in 
the  harder  rocks.  Mr.  Belt  believes  that  the 
facts  connected  with  Niagara  lend  support 
to  his  views  which  refer  the  occurrence  of 
the  Glacial  epoch  to  a  more  recent  period 
than  that  usually  assumed. 

Spectroscopic  Observations. — Dr.  Nicho- 
las von  Konkoly  has  for  the  last  two  years  exa- 
mined the  spectra  of  meteors  at  every  availa- 
ble opportunity,  and  has  been  enabled  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  the  lines  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  carbon,  strontium,  and  possibly 
lithium,  in  the  train,  while  the  nucleus  invari- 
ably gave  a  continuous  spectrum  in  which 
the  yellow,  the  green,  or  the  red  predominat- 
ed, according  to  the  color,  blue  being  very 
rare,  and  violet  never  seen.  An  interesting 
circumstance  noted  was  that  red  meteors 
move  with  extraordinary  velocity.  Dr.  von 
Konkoly  also  examined  Coggia's  comet  of 
last  year,  and  Enckc's  this  year,  observing  the 
three  well-known  bands  which  are  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  carbon  compounds. 


The  French  African  Expedition.— An  ex- 
pedition is  announced,  under  the  auspices  of 
the   French  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  unknown  country  situated   be- 
tween the  basin  of  the  Congo  on  the  west,  and 
the  White  Nile  on  the  east.     The  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  MM.  de   Brazza  and 
Marche,  will  leave  France  early  in  September, 
and  will  ascend  the  river  Ogoway  in  a  gun- 
boat as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Ngunie,  at 
which  place  native  pirogues  will  be  taken  for 
the  ascent  of  the  latter  river,  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Osyebas,  a  warlike  tribe 
supposed   to  be  allied  to  the  Fans.     One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  travellers  appears  to  be 
to  throw  light  on  the  anthropology  of  this  un- 
known  region,  and   to  trace  the  connection 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Niam- 
Niams  on  the  east,  and  the  Fans  on  the  west. 
The  traditions  of  both  tribes  point  to  a  central 
origin,  and  some  of  their  customs  are  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  afford  proof  of  social  contact  ;  both 
file  their  teeth  to  a  point,  and  the  resemblance 
of  their  metallurgic  arts  affords  proof  of  iden- 
tity.    These  connections  were  brought  to  no- 
tice some  years  ago  by  specimens  brought  to 
England  by  Consul  Petherick,  from  the  White 
Nile,  and  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Walker  from 
the   Fans.    The  peculiar  form  of  their  ogee- 
sectioned  dagger  and   spear-blades,  the  form 
of  their  iron  missile  weapons,  called  Hunga- 
Munga  in  Central  Africa,  their  double-skin 
bellows,  are  quite  unmistakable  ;  but  some  of 
them  afford  evidence  of  connection  not  only 
between  these  races,  but  also  with  the  Bechu- 
anas  on  the  south,  and  the  Marghi  and  Bagir- 
mi  of  Baoth,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Tchad.     They  afford   proof  of  social  contact, 
not  of  race,  and  point  to  a  common  origin  for 
the  whole  of  the  metallurgic  arts  of  the  Afri- 
can continent  and  their  connection  in  remote 
times  with  those  of  India  and  the  Asiatic  isles. 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  form  of  leather  shield 
with  projecting  wings  on  the  upper  side,  which 
is  used  by  both  the  Fans  of  the  Gaboon  and 
the  Bassutos  of  Southeast  Africa,  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  the  travellers  would  do  well  to 
notice  should  they  come  across  it. 

The  English  Polar  Expedition.— The  Po- 
lar expedition  sails  amid  a  chorus  of  good 
wishes,  and,  if  these  could  avail,  success 
would  be  certain.  But  the  equipments  of  the 
two  vessels  are  such  that  a  lively  hope  may 
reasonably  be  entertained  that  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  adventurous  undertaking  will  be 
achieved.  No  pains  and  no  expense  have 
been  spared  to  provide  against  unfavorable 
contingencies  ;  and,  while  extending  the  limits 
of  geographical  discovery,  and  solving  the 
question  of  the  polar  sea,  the  explorers  will 
use  their  scientific  appliances  in  the  observa- 
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tion  of  physical  phenomena,  which,  jn  those 
high  northern  latitudes,  are  of  unusual  interest. 
In  order  that  the  observers  may  know  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  to  do,  2i  Manual YidiS  been 
prepared  in  which  the  several  subjects  of  in- 
quiry are  fully  set  forth.     When  we  mention 
that  the  Instructions  have  been  drawn   up  by 
some  of  the  ablest   Fellows  of  the  Royal   So- 
ciety, readers  will  understand  that  the  claims 
and  objects  of  science  have  been  properly  ad- 
vocated.    Instruments  of  a  construction  never 
seen  before  will  be  employed   in  physical   re- 
search, and  with  these,   explanations   may  be 
arrived  at   on  questions  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  inquiry.     The  spectroscope  and  polari- 
scope  will  be  used  in  observation  of  the  auro- 
ra and  other  phenomena  of  light  ;  pendulum 
experiments  will  reveal  somewhat  more  than 
is  at  present  known  of  the   true  figure  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  so-called  '*  cosmic  dust "  is  to 
be  an  especial  subject  of  investigation.     If  in 
the  snow  of  the  far  remote  North,  hundreds  of 
miles  beyond  human  habitation,  metallic  par- 
ticles are  found,  as  in   the  snow  of  Sweden, 
then  the  theory  that  there  is  really  such  a  thing 
as  "cosmic  dust"  may  be  accepted,  until  a 
better  explanation   shall   be   found.     Botan)% 
geolog",  natural    history  generally,   the    rise 
and  fall  of  tides,  the  direction  of  currents,  to- 
gether with  dredging  and  sounding,  will  be 
equally  well  cared  for,  and  ample  means  for 
recreation  and  amusement  have  been  provid- 
ed.    In  one  of  Parry's  voyages  the   prepara- 
tion and   printing  of  a  newspaper  enlivened 
many  an  hour  of  the  long,  dark  winter  ;  we 
learn,  therefore,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  pre- 
sent expedition  carries  a  printing-press.     The 
question  has  been  asked,  how,  during  the  four 
months  of  constant  daylight,  are  boat-parties, 
when  away  from    the  ships,   to  tell   day  from 
night?     The   answer   is,    by   means   of  time- 
keepers constructed  to  show  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  dial.     Supposing   1-12   to  be  the  day 
hours,  then   13-24  will  be  the  night  hours. — 
Chambers's  yournal. 

Experiments  with  Poisons.  —  Professor 
Rice,  of  Connecticut,  has  discovered  that  cer- 
tain deadly  poisons,  which  are  violent  and 
fatal  in  their  effects  on  mammals,  are  very  fee- 
ble in  their  action  on  molluscs.  Four  days' 
soaking  in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  did  not 
prove  fatal  to  the  mollusc  selected  for  the 
trial  ;  and  another  into  which  urari  poison  had 
been  injected,  seemed  none  the  worse  when 
examined  on  the  following  day.  Carbonic 
acid  in  large  quantities  produced  no  ill  effect, 
but  chloral  hydrate  and  cyanide  of  potassium 
are  rapidly  fatal.  Quinine  acts  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  less  energy.  Chloroform  pro- 
duces instantaneous  contraction,  and  perhaps 
death  :  this  latter  point  has,  however,  not  yet 


been  ascertained.  As  exemplifying  the  effect 
of  poison  on  a  **  low"  form  of  organization, 
and  affording  means  of  comparison,  these 
experiments  have  some  physiological  value. 

Importance  of  Physiological  Knowledge. 
— Professor  Rutherford,  in  his  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  says  that  the  "  high- 
est success  of  nations,  as  of  individuals, 
is  only  to  be  'attained  by  close  and  severe 
attention  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  physi- 
ology," and  that  **  he  who  has  the  deepest 
grasp  of  physiology  will  certainly  take  the 
lead  in  unravelling  the  diseased  state."  He 
points  out  further,  that,  in  disease,  nature 
makes  experiments  from  which  much  may  be 
learned.  For  instance,  '*  when  a  blood-vessel 
bursts  on  one  side  of  the  brain,  and  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  body  becomes  palsied  ; 
when  a  part  of  the  brain  becomes  disorgan- 
ized, and  the  memory  of  words  is  lost  ;  when 
the  portio  dura  nerve  is  paralyzed,  and  the 
sense  of  taste  disappears  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue  ;  when  an  aneurism  presses 
on  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  and 
causes  a  change  in  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
on  the  same  side  ;  when  a  tumor  compresses 
the  gall-ducts,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the. 
bile,  or  the  duct  of  the  pancreas,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  passage  of  its  juice  into  the  di- 
gestive canal — how  interesting  and  how  im- 
portant to  the  physiologist,  as  well  as  to  the 
physician,  are  the  results  of  all  these  experi- 
ments." Professor  Rutherford  holds  that  a 
knowledge  of  physical  science  is  essential  to 
form  a  complete  physiologist ;  but  how  is 
this  to  be  superadded  to  the  subjects  of  stu- 
dy already  required  of  young  men  at  college? 

Do  Varieties  wear  out? — This  important 
question  is  asked  and  answered  in  an  able  ar- 
ticle in  •*  Silliman's  American  Journal,"  by 
Dr.  A.  Gray,  the  eminent  botanist.  He  says 
there  is  a  philosophical  argument  which  tells 
strongly  for  some  limitations  of  the  duration 
of  non-sexually-propagated  forms,  one  that 
probably  Knight  never  thought  of,  but  which 
we  should  not  have  expected  recent  writers 
to  overlook.  When  Mr.  Darwin  announced 
the  principle  that  cross-fertilization  between 
the  individuals  of  a  species  is  the  plan  of 
nature,  and  is  practically  so  universal  that 
it  fairly  sustains  his  inference  that  no  her- 
maphrodite species  continually  self-fertilized 
would  continue  to  exist,  he  made  it  clear 
to  all  who  apprehend  and  receive  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  series  of  plants  propagated  by 
buds  only  must  have  weaker  hold  of  life 
than  a  series  reproduced  hy  seed.  For  the 
former  is  the  closest  possible  kind  of  close 
breeding.  Upon  this  ground  such  varieties 
may  be  expected  ultimately  to  die  out ;  but 
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*'  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  so  exceedingly 
slow,"  that  we  can  not  say  that  any  particular 
grist  has  been  actually  ground  out  under  hu- 
man observation.  .  .  .  How  and  why  the 
union  of  two  organisms,  or  generally  of  two 
very  minute  portions  of  them,  should  reinforce 
vitality,  we  do  not  know  and  can  hardly  con- 
jecture. But  this  must  be  the  meaning  of 
sexual  reproduction.  The  conclusion  of  the 
matter  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  is,  that 
sexually-propagated  varieties,  or  races,  al- 
though liable  to  disappear  through  change, 
need  not  be  expected  to  wear  out,  and  there 
is  no  proof  that  they  do  ;  but  that  non-sexual- 
ly-propagated varieties,  though  not  liable  to 
change,  may  theoretically  be  expected  to 
wear  out,  but  to  be  a  very  long  time  about  it. 

The  Comic  Aspect  of  Cremation. — The 
following  quotation  is  from  the  London  Lan- 
cet: "The  question  of  burning  the  dead  is  ex- 
citing much  discussion  in  California.  One 
paper  suggests  some  readings  on  plates  of 
funeral  urns  in  the  future  :  *  Charles  Pupker, 
33^  lbs. ;  cremated  July  9,  1879.  For  wife  of 
above  see  third  pickle  bottle  on  next  shelf. 
Little  Tommy,  burnt  up  Sept.  i6th,  1881.  Jane 
Matilda  Perkins,  Oct.  3d,  1883.  Put  up  by 
the  Alden  Corpse  Cremating  Company.  None 
genuine  without  signature.'" 

How  TO  Reduce  Extreme  Fatness. — The 
Practitioner  (February,  1875)  gives  the  follow- 
ing means  adopted  by  a  French   gentleman 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  :   **  M.  Phili- 
bert,  at  once  an  observer  and  a  subject  of  this 
disease,   at   twenty-six  years  of  age,  weighed 
upwards  of  340  lbs.,  and  measured  five  feet 
round  the  waist.     He  consulted  Dr.  Schind- 
ler,  and  the  following  rules  were  laid   down 
for  him:    To  rise  at  6  a  M.  ;    between   6.30 
and  7,    three   glasses  of  Kreuzbrunn   water ; 
from   7.30  to    8,  two   eggs,  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  morsel  of  bread  ;  from  9  to  10,  vapor  bath  to 
sweating,  followed  by  friction  with  a   glove 
and  douche  of  cold  water  ;  vapor  bath  again 
to  sweating,  followed  by  friction  with   a  soft 
brush  ;  vapor  bath  again,  and  excitation  of  the 
skin  by  flagellation  with  a  branch  of  poplar 
with   leaves   on,   followed    by   cold    douche. 
After  leaving  the  bath,  friction  with  vinegar  ; 
to  take  a  walk  after  the  bath.     At  11   a.m., 
second   breakfast,   meat    or    fish,    vegetables 
(haricot  beans),  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  a 
morsel   of  bread.     From"  12  to  6,  steady  and 
severe  walking  exercise,  short  of  fatigue.     At 
6  P.M.,  dinner,  cold  meat,  a  compote,  half  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  and  a  little  bread.     After  dinner, 
another  walk.     At  8  a.m.,  friction  with  soap. 
At  8.30,  bed,  with  cold  compress  to  bell}'^  for 
a   time  ;    also  five   pills   containing   alkaline 
bases.     This  treatment  was  well   supported 


for  five  weeks  with  steady  improvement,  ex- 
ercise being  more  easily  borne,  and  sleep  re- 
quired less.  The  thirst,  which  at  first  was  ex- 
cessive, diminished.  Loss  of  weight  in  six 
weeks,  35  lbs.  M.  Philibert  then  went  to 
Marienbad,  and  then  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  tried  the  raisin  cure.  At  neither  of  these 
places  did  he  take  any  vegetable  (legume)  or 
raw  fruit.  In  four  months  his  weight  had  fal- 
len to  260  lbs.,  and  as  the  improvement  con- 
tinued, he  now,  five  years  after  commence- 
ment of  treatment,  weighs  only  igo  lbs.,  and 
his  general  health  is  excellent." 

The  Antiquity  of  Man. — Mr.  John  Evans, 
F.R.S.,  in  his  anniversary  address  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  delivered  on  February   19th, 
and  since  published  by  the  Society,  has  sum- 
med up  the  evidence  on  this  subject  to  the 
present  time.     Until  within  the  last  two  or 
three   years   it   was   generally    the    received 
opinion  of  geologists  that  the  earliest  known 
traces  of  the  occupation  of  this  portion  of  the 
globe  by  man  were  posterior  in  time  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Glacial  Period.     Since  then, 
however,  discoveries  have  been  made  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  geologists,  cast  doubt 
on  this  limitation  of  the  age  of  man  in  Europe. 
Among  these  is  the  discovery  of  a  portion  of 
a  human  fibula  in  the  Victoria  Cave,  near  Set- 
tle, in  a  deposit  overlain  by  stiff  glacial  clay, 
containing  ice-scratched  pebbles.    In  common 
with  some  others,  Mr.  Evans  does  not  regard 
the  age  of  the   clay  deposit  as   conclusively 
settled,  and  thinks  it  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  either  reconstituted  or  even  accidentally 
redeposited   at   a   later   period.      Mr.    James 
Geikie,   however,   arguing   on   more   general 
grounds,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
palaeolithic  deposits  are  of  preglacial  and  in- 
terglacial  age,  and  do  not  in  any  way  belong 
to  post-glacial  times.     If  this   view  could  be 
adopted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  apparent 
anomalies  would  receive  a  simple  and  satis- 
factory explanation  ;  but  at  Hoxne,   Ickling- 
ham,  Bedford,  Ealing,  Acton,  and  elsewhere, 
where  implement-bearing  gravels  occur,  they 
repose  on  valleys  which  are  cut  through  the 
boulder  clay,  many  of  the  pebbles  from  which 
form  constituent  parts  of  the  palaeolithic  gra- 
vels, and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
that  they  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
submergence  during  which   the   middle  and 
upper  glacial  beds  were  deposited.   In  France 
the  Abb^  Bourgeois  has  attempted  to  carry 
man  back  to  Lower  Miocene  times,  relying  on 
implements  presumed  to  have  been  found  in 
beds  of  the  Calcaire  de  Beauce,  at  Thenay, 
near  Pontlevoy.     He,  however,   admits   that 
the  implements  offer  a  complete  identity  with 
those  found   on  the  surface  ;  did  they,  there- 
fore, belong  to  these  beds  we  should  have  the 
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likable  fact  thai  al  that  remote  period, 
vised  by  mammals  ns  dJslincl  from 
,e  of  tJie  prescnl  day  as  (he  accrolherium 
■  Is  from  lite  rhinoceros,  or  the  mastodon  from 
the  elephant,  primeval  man  was  fashioning  im- 
plements indistinguishable  from  those  of  neo- 
lithic limes.  Mr.  Evans,  therefore,  suspects 
some  possible  error  of  observation  as  to  iheir 
occurrence  in  these  beds.  Bui,  although  for 
the  present  we  seem  unable  to  find  any  satis- 
factory evidence  of  ihe  existence  of  man  in 
Western  Europe  before  Ihe  glacial  period,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  none  such  will  even- 
tually be  found.  It  must,  moreover,  never  be 
I'  rgoHcn  that  il  is  not  in  this  pari  of  the  world 
at  a  naiuralisi  would  be  led  lo  look  for  the 
adle  of  iho  human  race.  This  is  tar  more 
obablv  10  be  sought  in  a  warmer  clime,  and 
nidsiamore  luxurious  vegelalion,  yielding 
roughoul  Ihe  year  some  readily  available 
eaus  of  subsistence  boih  to  man  and  lo  ani- 
als  that  would  serve  him  lor  food. 


mcr  Thcalre,  and  being  anxioi 
start  of  each  other  in  Ihe  produi 
several  works,  ihej  bolh  called  oul,  "  Remem- 
ber, Colman,  I  am  first  oar."  "Humph," 
muttered  the  manager,  as  they  passed  on, 
"  Ihey  may  talk  about  first  oars,  but  they  have 
not  a  scull  between  Ihem,"  This  reminds 
one  of  a  williclsm  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  Two 
conceited  young  authors  wore  boasting  that 
they  rowed  in  the  same  boat  with  a  celebrated 
wil  of  the  day.  "  Aye,"  replied  Jerrold,  " 
noi  with  the  same  sculls."  John  Taylo 
to  Colman  avolume  of  his  poems,  which  b( 


Ihem 


■•  [  left  ni 

o  which  Colma 
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-George  Colman 
an  admirable  punster.  Sheridan  otice 
when  George  made  a  successful  hil,  ""  I 
hate  a  pun  :  bul  Colman  almost  reconciles  me 
lo  the  infliction."  He  was  once  asked  if  he 
inew  Theodore  Hook?  "Oh,  yes,"  was  his 
Jteply,  '■  Hook  and  1  [eye]  are  old  associates." 
'George  Colman  the  younger  was  an  early  as- 
if  Theodore  Hook.  On  Ihc  first  ove- 
ling  they  met  they  had  been  silling  some 
fixinghis  eye  upon  Hook, 
[ultcred,  "Very  odd,  very  strange  indeed! 
inderful  precocity  of  genius  !  Astonishing 
diligence  and  assiduity  !  You  must  be  a  very 
ittaordioary  young  man.  Why,  sir,"  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice,  "you  can  hardly 
have  reached  yourtwcnty-iirsi  birthday?"  "  I 
isl  passed  it,"  said  Ihe  other,  using  Ihe 
of  card-players,  "ii'ngt-un,  overdrawn." 
Ah,  very  good,"  replied  Colman;  "but 
'  ~,  tell  me  how  the  deuce-ace  did  you 
contrive  lo  find  lime  to  wrile  lha(  terribly 
long  ■  Roman  History  ? ' "  (Hooke's.)  A 
young  person  being  hardly  pressed  to  sing  in 
company  where  George  Colman  formed  one 
of  the  party,  solemnly  assured  them  that  he 
could  nol  sing;  and  al  last  said,  rather  hastily, 
that  "  lliey  only  wished  to  make  a  bull  of  him." 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Colman,  "  my  good  sir,  we 
only  want  to  gel  a  stave  out  of  you."  One 
day,  when  Colman  and  his  son  were  walking 
from  Soho  Square  lo  Ihe  Haymarket,  two  wit- 
lings. Miles  Peter  Andrews  and  William  Au- 
guslus  Miles,  were  coming  ihe  contrary  way, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  street.  They  had 
each  sent  a  dramatic  maouscripi  foe  the  Sum- 


Now,  Taylor  was  an  oculisi,  bul  having  little 
or  no  practice,  the  satire  was  ihc  more  poig- 
nant. Taylor  heard  of  this /I'd  d'tspril,  and 
shortly  afler,  being  in  company  wiih  Colman. 
the  word  tailing  vm  incidentally  menlioned 
by  the  lalter,  when  Taylor,  with  great  quick, 
ness,  inlerrupled  him  with.  "  Talking  of  call- 
ings, my  dear  boy,  your  faiher  was  a  great  dra- 
matic '  English  Merchant,'  now  your  dealingis 
are  and  always  will  be  those  of  a  small  Cval- 
man."  George  the  Fourth  presenled  to  Col- 
man a  commission  of  Lieutenant  of  ihe  Yeo- 
men of  ihe  Guard  in  iSao.  On  ihe  first  birth- 
day Ihat  Colman  attended  officially  in  full 
costume,  his  Majesty  seemed  much  pleased 
lo  see  him,  and  observed.  "  Your  uniform, 
George,  is  so  well  made  that  I  don'l  see  Ihs 
hooks  and  eyes."  On  which  Colm 
hooking  his  coat,  said,  "  Here  arc  my  eyes, 
where  are  yours  ?"  Al  the  table  of  George 
IV,,  when  Prince  Regent,  the  Roval  hosi  said. 

"Why.  Coiman,  you  are  olde; 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  replied   Colman, 

take  the  libeny  of  coming  into  the  world  b 

fore  your  Royal   Highness."    Turning  lo 

Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  ihe  Cold  S 

in  Wailing,  the  King  remarked,  "  George  C 

man  puis   me  in  mind  of  Paris.' 

Ihc  case,"  exclaimed  Colman,"  the  only  dific 

cncc  between   the   Duke  of  Wellinglon  al 

me  is,  that  I  am  the  hero  of  Loo— he  of  Wat* 

loo  1"     Colman  and   Bannisler 

one  day  with  Lord  Erskine.  the  ex-chanceUaj 

who,  in  the  course  of  conversa 

al^irs,  boasied  thai  he  kepi  on  his  paslui 

land  nearly  a  thousand  sheep.     "  I  perceif^ 

ihcn,"  said  Colman,  "your  lordship  has  9 

an  eye  lo   the  Woolsack,"     Co 

no  giant,  delighted   in    quizzing  persons  { 

short  slaiure.    Lision  and   pretty 

Lislon  were  dining  with  him,  am 

evening,  when  preparing  to  leave 

Lision  said.  "  Come,  Mrs.  L.,  let  us  be  goingl^ 

"Mrs.  L.  [ElIJ  indeed,"  exclaimed  Colmaa 
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"  Mrs.  Inch,  you  mean."  A  Mr.  Faulkencr, 
from  the  provinces,  had  been  engaged  at  the 
Haymarket.  Colman  was  disappointed  with 
his  new  actor,  who  had  to  deliver  the  follow- 
ing line,  which  he  spoke  in  a  nasal  tone  : — 
"  Ah  !  where  is  my  honor  now  ?" 

Colman,  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  took  a 
hasty  pinch  of  snuff,  and  muttered,  "  I  wish 
your  honor  was  back  at  Newcastle  again,  with 
all  my  heart." — Leisure  Hour. 

The  Rivers  Dried  Up. — The  chief  misery 
of  a  long  hot  season — the  want  of  water — is 
entirely  unknown   in  the  Val  Ste.  V6ronique, 
where  the  pure  little  streams  rush  over  their 
clean  granite  beds  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
it  had  been  raining  the  day  before.     They  are 
fed    by  springs    in    the    upper  hills,    which 
never  fail    in   the  hot  weather,  and  the   con- 
sequence is  a   perennial   refreshment  of  the 
valleys  for  several  miles ;  but  if  you   follow 
these    babbling    rivulets    farther  down,   you 
observe  the  gradual  loss  of  their  early  fresh- 
ness  and  brightness,  till  finally  they  are  ab- 
sorbed   in    the   river   of    the    plain,  and    in 
great   part   lost   by    evaporation.       Nothing, 
even  in  winter  scenery,  is  drearier  than    the 
bed  of  some    broad  southern  river  after  the 
torrid    months    have    dried    it.     The     Loire, 
amongst  French  rivers,  most  abounds  in  dreary 
scenes  of  this   kind.     For  hundreds  of  miles 
you  may  follow  broad  tracts  of  burning  sand, 
or  hot  white  pebbles,  through  which  the  stream 
finds  its  way  tortuously,  often  breaking  into 
several  different  channels,  of  which  not  one  is 
navigable  ;  whilst  the  occasional  trees  along 
the  banks  are  too  far  from  the  water  to  get  the 
slightest  benefit  from  it,  and  their  foliage  is 
burnt  to  the    semblance  of  a  premature  au- 
tumn.    The  most  important  affluents  in  such 
a  time   often  cease    to    flow   altogether,  and 
consist  of  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  stag- 
nant   pools,  which    infect  the    air,    with    hot 
stones  or  baked  mud  between  them.     At  such 
a  time   the  great  bridges  seem    nothing  but 
lines  of  useless  arches  built  long  ago  for  some 
forgotten    purpose.      Leaves    wither,   flowers 
fade,  the  pastures  are  scorched,  and  animals 
droop  and   languish.     Yet,  even   here,  might 
the  art  of  a  true  landscape-painter  find  mo- 
tives, like  that  of  the  poet,  in  the  very  desola- 
tion of  the  persistent  sunshine,  which  has  its 
own  melancholy  like  the  gloom  of  the  north, 
and,  like  it,  cannot  be  borne  without  resigna- 
tion.    The  starving  herds  resign  themselves 
to  a  condition  of  nature  beyond  their  power 
to  alter  ;  the  peasants  go  to  the  priests  and 
ask    them  to    pray  for  rain,  or  get  up  some 
procession.     At  length,  in  some  ancient  city, 
the  cathedral  doors  are  opened  wide,  and  out 
of  the  cool  pleasant  gloom  within  comes  forth 


into  the  fierce  heat  of  an  August  afternoon  a 
mitred  bishop,  all  gleaming  with  gold  and 
jewels,  behind  a  heavy  shrine  carried  on  eight 
priests'  shoulders,  with  little  windows  in  its 
gilded  sides,  through  which  you  may  see  the 
brown  bones  of  a  saint  who  died  long  ago, 
and  a  long  procession  winds  slowly  chanting 
about  the  quaint  old  streets.  Then  the  eve- 
ning comes  with  its  short  twilight,  and  the 
night  without  a  breath  in  the  motionless  hot 
air.  The  day  dawns  just  like  yesterday  and 
the  unnumbered  days  before  it.  Will  there 
ever  be  any  change,  or  has  the  sea  forgotten 
to  send  her  clouds  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
land?  Is  the  sea  dry  like  the  rivers. —  T/ie 
Port/olio. 

The  Significance  of  Names. — The  streets 
of  great  cities,  as  one  may  see  prominently  in 
Paris,  in  their  designations,  often  contain  a  re- 
gister of  the  most  striking  events  of  their  na- 
tional history.     Genuine  names  of  streets  in 
old  cities  are  a  historical  growth  and  an  anec- 
dotal record,  which  only  require  the  pen  of  a 
cunning  writer  to  make  them  as  attractive  as 
a  good  novel.     London,  in  this  view,  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  ;  and  Emerson,  I  recollect, 
in  his  book,  "How  the  Great  City   Grew" 
(London,  1862),  tells  an  amusing  story  about 
the  great  fire  in  London,  which  certain   pious 
persons   observed   to   have   commenced  at  a 
street  called   Pudding-lane,  and  ended  at   a 
place  called  Pye-corner,  in  inemory  of  which 
they  caused  the  figure  of  a  fat  boy  to  be  put 
up  at  Smithfield,  with  the  inscription  on  his 
stomach,  '*This  boy  is  in  memory  put  up  for 
the  late  fire  of  London,  occasioned  by  the  sin 
of  gluttony,  1666."     Many  a  dark  and  odorous 
close  in  Old  Edinburgh  also,  to  men  who,  like 
the  late  Robert  Chambers,  could  read  stones 
with   knowing  eyes,  is   eloquent  with   those 
tales   of  Celtic  adventure  and   Saxon  deter- 
mination which  make  the  history  of  Scotland 
so  full   of  dramatic   interest  ;   while,  on    the 
other  hand,  the  fiunkeyism  of  the  persons  who, 
to  tickle  the  lowest  type  of  aristocratic  snob- 
bery, baptized  certain  streets  of  New  Edin- 
burgh  with    Buckingham    terrace,    Belgrave 
crescent,  Grosvenor  street,  and  such-like  apish 
mimicry  of  Metropolitan  West  Endism,  stinks 
in  the  nostrils  and  requires  no  comment.  But 
not  only  to  grimy  streets  of  reeking  towns, 
but  to  the  broad  tract  of  the  march  of  the  great 
lines  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  is  attached  a 
nomenclature  which    tells  the  history  of  the 
adventurous  captain,  or  the  courageous  com- 
mander,   who   first   redeemed    these    regions 
from    the   dim  limbo  of  the   unknown,   and 
brought  them  into  the  distinct  arena  of  cognisa- 
ble and  manageable  facts. — Professor  Blackie's 
Introduction  to  **  Etymological  Geography*' 
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Nelson's  Celebrated  Signal. — His  lord- 
ship came  to  ine  on  the  poop,  and  after  order- 
ing certain  signals  to  be  made,  about  a  quar- 
ter to  noon  he  said  :  '*  Mr.  Pascoe,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  fleet,  *  England  confides  that  every 
man  will  do  his  duty  ;'  "  and  he  added,  "  You 
must  be  quick,  for  I  have  one  more  to  make, 
which  is  for  close  action."  I  replied,  "  If 
your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  substitute  the 
word  *  expects'  for  '  confides,'  the  signal  will 
sooner  be  completed,  because  the  word  *  ex- 
pects '  is  in  the  vocabulary,  but  the  word 
*  confides  '  must  be  spelt."  His  lordship  re- 
plied in  haste,  and  with  seeming  satisfaction, 
**  That  will  do,  Pascoe  ;  make  it  directly." 
When  it  had  been  answered  by  a  few  ships  in 
the  van^  he  ordered  me  to  make  the  signal  for 
close  action,  and  to  keep  it  up.  Accordingly 
I  hoisted  No.  16  at  the  top-gallant  masthead, 
and  there  it  remained  until  shot  away. — 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Admiral  Codrington. 

MoLiERE. — A  remarkable  characteristic  of 
Moli^re  is  that  he  does  not  exaggerate  ;  his 
fools  are  never  over-witty,  his  buffoons  too 
grotesque,  his  men  of  wit  too  anxious  to  dis- 
play their  smartness,  and  his  fine  gentlemen 
too  fond  of  immodest  and  ribald  talk.  His 
satire  is  always  kept  within  bounds,  his  re- 
partees are  never  out  of  place,  his  plots  are 
but  seldom  intricate,  and  the  moral  of  his 
plays  is  not  obtruded,  but  follows  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  whole.  He  rarely 
rises  to  those  lofty  realms  of  poetry  where 
Shakespeare  so  often  soars,  for  he  wrote  not 
idealistic  but  character-comedies  ;  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  that  some  of  his  would-be 
admirers  consider  him  rather  commonplace. 
His  claim  to  distinction  is  based  only  on 
strong  common  sense,  good  manners,  sound 
morality,  real  wit,  true  humor,  a  great,  facile, 
and  accurate  command  of  language,  and^  a 
photographic  delineation  of  nature.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  little  action  in  his 
plays,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  natural  con- 
versation ;  his  personages  show  that  he  was  a 
most  attentive  observer  of  men,  even  at  court, 
where  a  certain  varnish  of  over-refinement 
conceals  nearly  all  individual  features.  He 
always  makes  vice  appear  in  its  most  ridiculous 
aspect,  in  order  to  let  his  audience  lau^h  at 
and  despise  it :  his  aim  is  to  correct  the  follies 
of  the  age  by  exposing  them  to  ridicule. 
Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  lack  of 
incidents  ;  he  roves  through  camp,  and  court, 
and  grove,  through  solitar)'  forests  and  popu- 
lous cities  ;  he  sketches  in  broad  outlines 
rather  than  with  minute  strokes  ;  he  defines 
classes  rather  than  individuals,  and  instead 
of  portraying  petty  vanities  and  human  foi- 
bles, prefers  to  deal  with  deep  and  tumultuous 


passions,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  his 
comedies  are  highly  dramatic. — Introduction  to 
*'  The  Dramatic  Works  of  MolikrCy*  rendered 
into  English  by  Henri  Van  Laun. 

Scarifying  Fijians. — Among theappliances 
which  I  had  brought  down  to  Fiji  from  Syd- 
ney were  a  scarifier  and  stethoscope.  The 
former  of  these  gave  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Nothing  was  considered  more  witty  by  those 
in  the  secret  than  to  place  this  apparently- 
harmless  instrument  on  the  back  of  some  un- 
suspecting native  and  touch  the  spring.  In 
an  instant  twelve  lancets  would  plunge  into 
the  swarthy  flesh.  Then  would  follow  a  long^ 
drawn  cry,  scarcely  audible  amidst  peals  of 
laughter  from  the  bystanders.  As  soon  as  the 
native  had  recovered  from  the  alarm  conse- 
quent on  the  suddenness  of  this  attack,  he 
would  ask  to  have  the  application  repeated 
perhaps  some  five  or  six  times.  The  reason 
of  this  request  was  not  very  evident  at  first, 
but  I  found  by-and-by  that  the  operation  was 
considered  a  wholesome  one,  and  also  that 
the  regularity  of  the  marks  left  on  the  skin 
was  much  admired.  I  have  known  a  native 
come  several  times  to  have  these  marks  cut 
on  his  arm,  and  on  one  occasion,  on  the  Ra 
coast,  I  succeeded  in  procuring  an  opportune 
supply  of  food  by  means  of  this  instrument. 
It  was  at  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  and  the  na- 
tives, who  had  not  enough  for  themselves,  re- 
fused to  sell  any  food.  In  this  difficulty  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  scarifier,  and  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  exacting  a  taro-root  from  each 
person  who  wished  to  be  operated  on  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  enough  supplies  to  com- 
plete the  journey. —  Two  Years  in  Fiji,  j 

BY  THE',  SEA. 

On  either  hand 

A  sweep  of  tawny  sand 
With  gentle  curve  extending,  smooth  and  wide. 

On  which  bold  rocks  look  down 

With  dark  and  sullen  frown. 
Slopes  out  to  meet  the  fast  incoming  tide. 

The  sunbeams  leap 

And  frolic  o'er  the  deep, 
And  where  their  light  is  most  intensely  poured 

Strike  from  its  surface  keen 

Flashes  of  diamond  sheen, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  that  gaze  out  thitherward, 

A  cloud  or  two 

Drifts  lightly  'mid  the  blue  ; 
And  like  a  faint  white  blot  upon  the  sky, 

Up  yonder  you  can  trace 

The  day-moon's  dim  drowned  face. 
Whose  light  will  fill  ail  heaven  by  and  by. 

The  rhythmical 

Hoarse  sounds  that  rise  and  fall 
Thund'rous  on  the  ear  from  the  tossing  sea. 

The  tumult  nearer  land. 

And  the  splash  upon  the  sand 
Of  breaking  waves,  compose  one  harmony. 
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A  few  moments  after,  he  added,  "  I  am 
sorry,  but  it  is  too  late " 

"For  what?"  asked  his  wife,  gently. 
The  question  was  never  answered. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  lay  silent.  The 
nurse  after  a  while  rose  and  advanced  a 
chair  so  that  the  lady  might  rest  without 
relinquishing  the  thin,  bony,  helpless  hand 
that  lay  in  hers ;  then  the  door  opened  to 
admit  the  doctor,  who,  with  a  whispered 
word  or  two  to  the  nurse,  and  a  silent 
\  bow  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  took  his 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Once 
more  the  deepset  eyes  opened  with  some- 
thing of  their  old  light,  and  the  dying 
man  breathed  out  low,  but  distinctly,  the 
word,  **  Remember  !"  A  few  long-drawn 
sighs,  and  the  watchers  listened  in  vain 
for  the  breath  that  had  ceased  for  ever. 

The  doctor  bent  over  the  bed,  then 
uttered,  slowly  and  gently,  the  words, 
"It  is  all  over!" 

Still  the  lady  did  not  stir  ;  still  she  held 
the  cold  hand  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
then  laid  it  sofdy  down,  and  stood,  her 
own  clasped  together,  the  picture  of  pro- 
found, sad  abstraction. 

"  Call  Mrs.  Mills,"  whispered  the  doc- 
tor. 

The  nurse  nodded  and  left  the  room, 
returning  almost  immediately  with  a  tall, 
angular-looking,  elderly  woman,  whose 
air  and  attire  bespoke  the  housekeeper  or 
confidential  maid.  She,  too,  ]^ttised,  and 
gazed  reverentially  on  the  prostrate  form 
that  had  been  her  master;  then,  passing 
on  to  the  lady,  who  still  stood  motionless, 
said,  in  a  low  but  harsh  whisper,  "  Come 
away,  my  lamb  !  come  away !  You  have 
done  all  that  woman  could  for  him,  and 
you  may  rest  now.     Come  with  me  !" 

At  the  evidently  familiar  sound  of  the 
voice  the  lady  turned,  and  leaning  her 
head  against  Mills's  shoulder,  wept  bitter- 
ly though  quietly,  trembling  all  over, 

Mills  drew  her  arm  through  her  own, 
and  with  a  slight  nod  to  the  doctor,  re- 
peating, **  Come  away!"  led  the  wearied 
mourner  out  of  the  room. 

After  a  few  directions  to  the  nurse,  the 
doctor  too  left  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
passed  out  into  a  large  square  landing, 
well-warmed  and  lighted,  upon  which  va- 
rious doors  opened.  He  descended  the 
stairs  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 

A  well-dressed  man,  probably  a  gentle- 
man, was  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
stood  suddenly  still  face  to  face  with  the 


doctor.  He  was  slightly  above  middle 
height,  with  sloping  shoulders.  Tolerably 
regular  features,  glittering,  anxious  eyes, 
and  abundant,  well-trained  hair  and  whis- 
kers, made  up  what  their  owner  consi- 
dered a  decidedly  good-looking  whole. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  effort,  and 
a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lips ;  **  Well  ?" 

"  Our  poor  friend  is  at  rest,"  replied 
the  other ;  **  passed  away  very  tranquilly 
— nature  quite  exhausted."  He  stepped 
to  the  fireplace  as  he  spoke,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

"  And  she  is  ?"  resumed  the  first  speak- 
er, in  a  curious  broken  voice,  catching  his 
words  abruptly.  He  stopped  an  instant, 
then  continued  more  quietly  :  "  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers  ?     Is  she "  ■  He  paused  again. 

"  Tolerably  calm  !  sensible  woman. 
Still,  I  must  write  a  little  prescription  for 
her.     Nerves  are  not  made  of  iron.     She 

has    really  had    great    fatigue,   and 

Oh,  Edwards  !'*  to  a  staid,  elderly  man- 
servant who  answered  the  bell,  "  I  want 
some  writing  materials;  and,  Edwards,  I 
think  I  must  ask  you  to  give  Mr.  Ford 
and  myself  a  glass  of  wine." 

**  Yes,  sir,  certainly,"  replied  Edwards. 
He  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  desired  re- 
freshment with  alacrity,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  the  writing  materials. 

**  Not  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  rejecting 
the  glass  offered  him,  with  upturned  hand  ; 
"  it  would  choke  me." 

**  Nonsense !"  said  the  doctor,  a  cheery, 
chirrupy  little  man ;  #1  it  wiH  keep  out  the 
cold  and  the  fog.  I  am  glad  yo^  are 
here,  Mr.  Ford.  You  will  perhaps  be  "So 
good  as  to  see  Mr.  Wall  this  evening; 
give  him  my  compliments,  and  say  I  will 
see  to  the  registry,  as  I  was  present  at  our 
poor  friend's  death.  You  and  he,  of 
course,  know  who  to  write  to ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  widow  is  terribly 
alone.  Some  female  relative,  now,  to 
stay  with  her;  but  I  am.  perhaps  going 
out  of  my  proper  sphere  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestion. Ah,  thanic  you,  thank  you,  that 
will  do  nicely" — this  to  the  servant — and 
the  little  man  began  to  scrawl  hastily  over 
the  paper  placed  before  him. 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ford, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  sniooth- 
^  ing  back  his  hair  slowly  and  reflectively. 
**  She,  I  mean  Mrs.  Travers,  stands  singu- 
larly, sadly  alone.  I  may  say  that,  al- 
though but  a  humble  individual,  I  am  her 
oldest,  almost  her  only  friend." 
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"  Dear  me !  Indeed,  indeed,"  returned 
the  doctor,  absently,  as  he  read  over  his 
prescription  and  again  rang  the  bell. 
"  Here,  Edwards,  will  you  send  this 
round  to  the  surgery  at  once — at  once, 
Edwards?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  and  the  man  retired. 

"  You  were  saying  ?*'  observed  the  doc- 
or  interrogatively,  as  he  placed  himself 
on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  Mrs.  Travers," 
resumed  Ford.  "  She  has  been  kept  sin- 
gularly apart  from  her  former  friends ;  and 
there  is  no  one  now,  save  myself,  who 
knew  her  in  her  early  days.  I  knew  her 
dear  mother  also,  and  all  the  circumstances 
— that  is Perhaps,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  might  like  to  see  me  be- 
fore I  return  to  town?" 

"What!  this  evening!  now?"  asked 
the  doctor  in  evident  surprise.  **Well, 
you  know  best.     You  might  inquire." 

But  the  doctor's  tones  seemed  to  steady 
Mr.  Ford's  nerves  and  recall  him  to  him- 
self. 

**  No,  no,"  he  returned ;  "  not  now,  of 
course ;  in  a  few  days,  no  doubt,  she  will 
send  for  me;  in  the  meantime,  my  best 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  arrange  every- 
thing so  as  to  cause  as  little  trouble  to 
the  executors  as  possible." 

**  I  fancy  there  is  a  large  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  eh  ?" 

"  Tolerable — tolerable,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Ford  rubbing  his  hands  over  each 
other,  with  an  air  of  superior  information. 

"  Well,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Wall,"  said  the  doc- 
tor; **and,"  glancing  at  the  clock,  '*you 
will  just  catch  the  7.30  train,  if  you  start 
at  once.  Have  a  glass  of  wine  before 
you  go  ?     Do." 

"Not  a  drop  !*'  returned  Mr.  Ford  with 
stem  resolution. 

A  few  more  words  and  he  sallied  forth, 
holding  down  his  umbrella  against  the 
driving  rain  of  a  December  evening,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  station,  which  was 
fortunately  close  at  hand. 

Three  days  after,  the  following  formed 
one  of  the  entries  in  that  column  which  is 
supposed  to  possess  so  deep  an  interest 
for  the  female  readers  of  the  Tunes : — 

"On    the   1 2th  instant,   at   Hampton- 
Court,  aged  sixty-three,  Richard  Travers, 
Esq.,  of  St.    Hilda's   Place,   E.G.,  and 
Hereford  Square,  Tyburnia." 

This  announcement  caused  some  gossip 


at  Lloyd's,  the  Jerusalem,  and  even  among 
Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  at  the  luncheon- 
bars  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Hilda's 
Place. 

"So  Travers  is  dead,"  was  observed 
among  the  underwriters.  "What  will  be- 
come of  the  business  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  one  to  take  it  up  ?" 

"  Capital  East  Indian  connection." 

"  Not  a  bad  trade  with  the  Cape." 

"  Left  no  son  ?" 

"  No ;  married  late — a  foolish  marriage. 
Some  country  girl,  they  say." 

"  Who  is  heir  ?" 

"  Has  none,  I  believe." 

"  Ford,  his  manager,  is  a  shrewd,  steady 
fellow ;  he  might  keep  the  business  to- 
gether," &c.,  &c. 

While  over  the  luncheon-bar  the  dash- 
ing young  clerks  at  Travers's  were  con- 
doled with  on  the  possible  "  shutting  up  " 
of  the  "  concern,"  and  questioned  as  to 
how  much  "  the  Governor  "  was  probably 
worth.  "  Travers  &  Co.,"  though  a  some- 
what old-fashioned  house,  not  working 
any  of  your  globe-girdling  speculative  gi- 
gantic operations,  was  much  respected, 
and  looked  upon  as  being  safe  as  the  Bank, 
and  considerably  safer  than  a  joint-stock 
bank. 

All  persons  belonging  to  "Travers  & 
Co."  had  a  well-to-do,  not  to  say  gentle- 
manlike air,  and,  generally  speaking,  were 
prosperous. 

And  now  the  inevitable  vulgarities  of 
e very-day  life  must  tread  close  after,  in 
the  very  footprints  of  the  mighty,  irresist- 
ible King. 

Whispers  of  inexorable  business  pene- 
trate the  quiet  chamber  where  the  lonely 
young  widow  sits  and  broods  over  the 
strange,  sad,  and  yet  not  utterly  un- 
welcome liberty  that  has  come  to  her. 
She  must  not  appear  until  clothed  in  the 
sable,  garments  suited  to  her  state.  She 
has  neither  father,  mother,  brother,  rela- 
tive of  any  degree  at  hand  to  act  for  her ; 
and  so,  when  a  card,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Mr.  W.  Wall,"  is  brought  to  her, 
late  the  second  day  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  observes  to  her  maid,  "  I  must 
see  him.  Mills,  of  course,"  and,  rising 
wearily,  moves  to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Ford  is  below,  and  wants  to  know 
if  you  will  see  him  /" 

"  Indeed  I  cannot.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  all  his  kind  thought 
and  interest,  but  Mr.  Wall  will  do  all  I 
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want  at  present.  Tell  Mr.  Ford  I  will 
see  him  in  a  few  days ;  show  Mr.  Wall  up 
to  the  drawing-room." 

The  lawyer,  a  tall,  thin,  close-lipped 
man,  gray  and  angular  with  advancing 
years,  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
his  friend  and  client's  wife. 

He  had  long  known  and  respected  the 
deceased,  whose  marriage  had  sorely  dis- 
appointed and  chafed  him.  It  was  with 
a  sort  of  resentful  reluctance  he  presented 
himself  to  the  designing  siren  who  had 
entrapped  and  bamboozled  poor  Travers, 
and  induced  him  to  leave  the  whole  of 
his  handsome  fortune  away  from  his  own 
relations  and  natural  heir. 

Yet  even  he  was  insensibly  mollified 
by  the  half-stately,  half-subdued  air  of  the 
objectionable  widow. 

"  Thank  you  for  coming  to  me  so  soon, 
Mr.  Wall,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand 
frankly  to  him.  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  so 
much,  and  yet  I  seemed  too  dull  to  know 
how  to  send." 

"While  I  rather  hesitated  lest  I  should 
be  intruding  too  soon,"  replied  the  lawyer. 
"  But  there  is  much  to  be  done  and 
thought  of;  and  not  knowing  any  friend 
or  relative  more  intimate  with  you  than 

myself "     He  paused  abruptly,  feeling 

he  was  on  delicate  ground. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Travers.  The  low, 
clear  voice,  though  very  soft,  had  in  it  a 
certain  finish,  a  musical  completeness  of 
intonation  which  generally  secured  atten- 
tion, and  Mr.  Wall  listened  intently  as  she 
tranquilly  piloted  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 

"  I  am  singularly  alone ;  so,  even  if  you 
do  not  like  me  very  much" — a  sweet 
smile,  sad,  not  unamused,  but  perfectly 
frank,  and  free  from  the  smallest  tinge  of 
deprecation — "  act  as  if  you  did,  for  the 
present." 

"  My  dear  madam " 

"  There,  there !  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  be  a  considerate  and  conscientious 
adviser,  and  help  me  to  fulfil,  even  to  the 
smallest  minutiae,  the  wishes  of— of  him 
whom  we  have  lost."  She  hesitated,  and 
her  voice  trembled  as  she  alluded  to  her 
husband,  and  then  she  remained  silent  till 
she  could  recover  herself. 

**  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist  you  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,"  said  Mr.  Wall 
more  cordially  than  he  had  yet  spoken. 
"  I  have  a  will  executed  by  your  late  hus- 
band about  four  years  ago ;  are  you  aware 
that  he  has  made  any  other  ?     I  find  firom 


Mr.  Ford  there  is  some  idea  abrodd  that 
he  has ;  if  so,  it  is  most  strange  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  it.  He  always  consulted 
us  in  all  matters — especially  myself." 

"  I  think  he  has ;  I  think  he  has,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Travers  thoughtfully.  She 
had  seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  and,  resting 
her  elbow  on  the  pillow,  leaned  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand. 

*'  You  think  he  has !"  repeated  the  law- 
yer much  surprised. 

"I  can  only  so  understand  his  last 
words  to  me,"  continued  his  client.  "  He 
said  he  hoped  I  would  not  think  he  had 
done  too  much  for Then  he  stop- 
ped, and  never  uttered  the  name.  Now 
I  immediately  fancied  he  meant  his  cousin 
Hugh,  for  I  know  when  he  made  the  will 
to  which  you  allude,  he  was  terribly  irri- 
tated against  him,  and  therefore  far  from 
being  just.  I  have  often  made  Mr.  Tra- 
vers angry  by  urging  this  upon  him,  and 
entreating  him  to  make  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  his  property.  But  I  always  imag- 
ined he  resented  my  interference  too  much 
to  follow  my  suggestions,  though  he  loved 
me  well.  Where  shall  I  find  such  a  friend 
as  he  was  ?" 

She  covered  her  face  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  come. 

"  Certainly  his  words  point  to  another 
will,"  resumed  Mr.  Wall  after  a  moment's 
respectful  silence.  "Yet  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  most  improbable.  However, 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  every  search." 

"  What  reason  did  Mr.  Ford  give  for 
supposing  there  was  another  will  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Travers. 

"  I  really  did  not  ask  him.  He  men- 
tioned it  only  just  now  as  we  were  waiting 
together  in  the  dining-room.  He  seems 
an  excellent  man,  full  of  zeal  for  his  late 
employer,  and  rightly  so ;  a  better  master; 
a  more  honorable  gentleman  never  ex- 
isted." 

The  solemn  panegyric,  though  stiffly, 
was  not  unkindly  said.  Mrs.  Travers  held 
out  her  hand  silently  and  gratefully  to 
him ;  he  bowed  over  it  and  went  on : 

"  Ford  is  a  keen  man  of  business,  and 
thoroughly  understands  the  management 
of  the  house.  When  you  feel  equal  to 
see  him,  you  will  find  him  useful  in  many 
ways." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,"  replied  Mrs. 
Travers  carelessly.  "But  in  the  mean- 
time, will  you,  my  dear  sir,  see  and  ascer* 
tain  from  him  what  has  been  said  or  re- 
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ported  about  the  will.  We  may  get  some 
clue  to  guide  our  search,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  looking  at  the  will  you  have  until 
we  feel  sure  there  is  no  other." 

After  receiving  Mrs.  Traverses  directions 
respecting  the  funeral  and  some  minor 
matters,  the  lawyer  returned  to  the  din- 
ing-room, considerably  mollified  towards 
his  late  client's  widow,  though  it  would 
have  puzzled  him  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
subtle  change.  Probably  the  simple, 
straightforward  sincerity  of  her  tone,  the 
evident  effort  to  suppress  rather  than  dis- 
play a  grief  unmistakably  real,  these 
symptoms  so  widely  different  from  the 
"drowned  in  woe"  aspect  he  expected 
from  the  designing  minx  who  had  en- 
trapped his  friend,  blunted  his  suspicions 
in  spite  of  himself,  though  he  was  half 
ashamed  to  feel  them  slipping  from  him. 

The  dining-room  was  unoccupied 
•  when  the  lawyer  entered,  and,  looking 
round,  he  passed  into  a  smaller  room 
which  opened  upon  the  garden,  and  had 
been  used  by  the  late  master  of  the  house 
as  a  morning-room  or  study.  Here  Mr. 
Wall  found  the  man  he  sought,  who, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  was 
so  occupied  in  examining  a  water-color 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Travers,  which,  though  un- 
finished, was  remarkably  like,  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  lawyer's  approach,  and 
started  when  he  addressed  him. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  had  gone,  Mr.  Ford. 
I  want  particularly  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service — and," 
with  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible  catch 
or  hesitation,  "  I  thought  it  possible  Mrs. 
Travers  might  wish  to  see  me.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  on  such  confiden- 
tial terms  with  our  late  excellent  friend, 
and  having  been  fortunate  in  doing  Mrs. 
Travers  herself  some  little  service " 

"Just  so,"  interrupted  the  lawyer 
blandly.  "  She  has  just  now  begged  me 
to  express  her  consciousness  of  your  zeal 

and  merit,  and,  a ,  hopes  to  tell  you 

the  same  herself  when  equal  to  receive 
any  one." 

Mr.  Ford  bowed  in  silence ;  so  that  Mr. 
Wall  did  not  notice  his  expression.  He 
also  passed  his  handkerchief  across  his 
brow,  as  if  warm  or  oppressed,  and  then 
rubbed  his  hands  over  each  other  with  a 
nervous  pressure;  meantime,  Mr.  Wall 
proceeded : 

"  We  are  very  desirous  of  ascertaining 
if  Mr.  Travers  has  made  any  disposition 


subsequent  to  the  will  executed  in  '54. 
May  I  ask  what  are  the  rumors  you  have 
heard  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  Only  this,  that  yesterday,  one  of  our 
clerks,  Poole,  who  used  to  come  to  and 
fro  with  papers  and  cheques  to  our  late 
worthy  principal  after  his  first  attack  last 
spring — Poole  said,  *  He  did  not  make 
that  will  much  too  soon.'  I  naturally 
asked  what  will  he  alluded  to,  and  he 
told  me  that  some  months  ago,  Mr.  Tra- 
vers sent  for  him,  and  when  he  went  into 
the  private  room,  he  found  Gregory  with 
Mr.  Travers.  Gregory  was  our  cashier ; 
you  may  remember  he  took  a  holiday  last 
summer,  the  first  for  twenty  years — went 
to  the  seaside  and  caught  fever,  which 
carried  him  off.  We  had  a  ipove  in  con- 
sequence, and  you  recommended  young 
Pierson  for " 

**  I  remember  it  well !     Pray  go  on." 

**Well,  Poole  and  Gregory  witnessed 
Mr.  Travers's  signature  to  what  Poole  un- 
derstood to  be  his  will — of  the  purport  he 
was,  of  course,  ignorant." 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Wall,  and  stood 
a  moment  or  two  in  deep  thought.  "  This 
is  very  decisive  indeed.  Yet  it  seems  al- 
most incredible  to  me  that  he  should  have 
kept  such  a  matter  from  Mrs.  Travers  and 
myself!  However,  all  that  now  remains 
is  for  us  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  all  papers,  &c.  Is  it  not  strange  this 
man  Poole  never  gave  any  previous  hints  ?" 

"I  think  not,"  returned  Ford.  "The 
young  men  in  Mr.  Travers's  employ  were 
considerably  afraid  of  him,  and  as  Poole 
seemed  to  think  there  was  no  secret  in  the 
occurrence,  he  was  the  less  likely  to  talk 
about  it." 

**  True,"  said  Mr.  Wall,  and  paused  as 
if  considering  the  subject;  then  repeated 
the  word  *'  True.  I  will  see  Mrs.  Travers 
again.  It  is  only  four  o'clock.  Nothing 
can  be  done  until  we  know  who  is  to  ad- 
minister to  the  estate ;  the  sooner  we  com- 
mence our  search  the  better.  I  will  just 
step  up  to  Mrs.  Travers,  and  return  to 
you  immediately."  So  saying,  the  me- 
thodical lawyer  left  Mr.  Ford  to  his  reflec- 
tions, which  seemed  to  be  of  a  chequered 
hue.  First,  he  returned  to  his  contempla- 
tion of  Mrs.  Travers's  picture ;  once  or 
twice  he  pressed  his  hands  together 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  tension,  holding  his 
head  now  to  this  side  and  now  to  that,  so 
as  to  catch  the  different  lights  thrown  by 
the  lamp  which  Edwards  had  brought. 
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'*  Yes,  yes,"  he  whispered  to  himself  with 
a  smile — a  not  unkindly  smile,  yet  with  an 
undefinable  tinge  of  malignity  in  it,  a  sort 
of  anticipative  triumph.  "  It  is  his  turn 
to-day — mine  will  come." 

"  Mrs.  Travers  is  quite  willing  we  should 
commence  our  examination  at  once;  but 
doubts  that  such  a  document  is  among  the 
papers  here.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr. 
Travers  kept  any  at  his  office  ?  Indeed, 
I  suppose  he  was  scarcely  there  since  the 
period  this  man  Poole  mentions." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  was.  He  attended  to 
business  with  much  regularity  all  last  spring 
and  part  of  the  summer." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ford,  let  us  begin.  Here 
are  the  keys  of  this  escritoire'^ 

For  more  ;han  two  hours  did  the  two 
men  of  business  seek  carefully  and  syste- 
matically amid  the  papers  and  documents 
contained  in  a  tin  box  or  two,  in  an  old 
brass-bound  writing-desk,  in  all  imagina- 
ble places — but  in  vain ;  and,  after  par- 
taking of  refreshment,  they  departed 
baffled  and  silent. 

While  Mrs.  Travers  sits  v/rapped  in 
thought  over  the  fire  in  her  dressing-room, 
unable  either  to  form  any  defined  plan,  or 
even  speculate  on  her  own  future,  and  a 
subdued  note  of  solemn  preparation  vi- 
brates through  the  household,  let  us  put 
some  of  the  memories  which  crowd  the 
young  widow's  mind  into  a  tangible  form, 
and  supply  a  key  to  the  position. 

Chapter  II. 

About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before 
the  (late  of  this  chapter,  a  certain  kindly, 
scholarly,  elderly  clergyman  named  Lee 
was  perpetual  curate  of  the  pretty  parish 
we  shall  call  Cullingford. 

Though  not  remote,  it  was  retired  and 
unknown  save  to  experienced  anglers,  for 
the  trout-fishing  in  its  neighborhood  was 
excellent. 

The  Rev.  William  Lee  was  a  small 
celebrity  in  his  way.  He  had  for  many 
years  eked  out  a  very  insufficient  income 
by  preparing  young  gentlemen  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  the  universities. 
•^  It  was  before  competitive  examinations 
had  been  invented ;  still  some  preparation 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  Lee's  young  gentlemen  did  not  do 
badly,  so  his  school  prospered;  and  the 
village,  with  the  fields  and  woodlands 
round  about,  were  the  more  cheerful  for 
the  sunny,  healthy  young  life  constantly 


overflowing  the  boundaries  of  the  parson- 
age. 

Mr.  Lee  had  been  early  left  a  widower 
with  one  son — his  idol — and  a  costly  idol. 

This  special  worship,  and  a  general 
tendency  not  to  turn  away  from  those 
that  would  borrow  of  him,  prevented  the 
good  curate's  earnings  from  remaining  in 
that  concrete  condition  favorable  to  ease 
of  circumstances.  Still  he  had  enough, 
and  thought  his  lot  a  fair  one,  until  his 
son,  his  "  only  son,"  was  cut  off  by  a  few 
hours  of  cholera  in  India,  leaving  a  little 
delicate  orphan  baby  girl,  first  to  plague 
and  then  to  delight  her  desolate  grand- 
father. 

The  nearest  dwelling  to  the  parsonage 
was  a  very  humble  cottage,  originally  not 
much  beyond  a  gamekeeper's  or  gardener's 
lodge  in  size  and  style,  but  bearing  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  its  inmates  in 
the  refined  prettiness  of  its  bit  of  pleasure- 
ground,  in  the  dainty  drapery  of  its  muslin 
curtains,  and  in  the  carefully  trained  roses 
and  honeysuckle  which  made  its  porch  in 
summer  time  all  blossom  and  perfume. 
Holmewood  Cottage  had,  about  this  time, 
been  tenanted  for  nearly  two  years  by  a 
lady  with  one  little  girl — the  widow,  so  it 
was  understood  in  the  village,  of  young 
Reginald  Lee's  dearest  friend,  who  had 
stood  by  his  death-bed,  and  sent  the  sad 
tidings  to  the  bereaved  father.  At  any 
rate,  the  curate  was  for  long  the  widow's 
only  friend,  nearly  her  only  acquaintance. 
She  was  a  fair,  soft,  sad-looking  woman, 
with  weak  health  and  shattered  nerves; 
her  one  tie  to  Hfe,  a  bright-eyed,  brown 
haired,  active,  restless,  joyous  little  girl  of 
five  or  six,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  laugh 
full  of  glee,  that  soon  wound  herself  round 
both  the  curate  and  his  stern  housekeeper, 
and  was  the  spoiled  pet  of  even  the  most 
cynical  girl-hater  among  the  curate's  young 
gentlemen. 

It  is  a  strong  temptation  to  pause  and 
hold  up  some  pictures  of  those  happy  days 
of  young  life  among  the  bowery  lanes  and 
shady  woodlands,  by  the  merry  cricket- 
ground,  the  fresh  uplands,  and  especially 
by  the  glorious  trout-streams  for  which  the 
neighborhood  was  famous ;  to  describe  the 
peace,  the  dreaminess,  the  silent  thought- 
progress,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  ambition 
to  know,  to  see,  to  leave  the  happy  valley 
and  try  the  eddies  and  currents  of  the 
great,  dreadful,  beautiful,  beckoning  world 
beyond.     But  it  must  be  resisted. 
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None  save  Mr.  Lee  knew  how  scanty 
were  the  widow's  resources,  and  with  be- 
nevolent alacrity  he  did  his  very  best  to 
assist  the  education  of  her  daughter.  But 
the  time  came  when  she  must  be  sent  to 
school.  This  separation  seemed  to  rend 
the  mother's  life.  Then  came  a  series  of 
partings — for  the  widow  was  sure  to  be 
seriously  ill  when  Katie  had  been  away  a 
few  months — and  the  child  was  sent  for  in 
haste.  Her  presence  then  wrought  a  cure, 
and  the  process  was  repeated. 

Now  this  was  a  trial  to  Katie;  she  was 
ambitious,  and  passionately  fond  of  study, 
but  the  tender,  protecting  love  inspired  by 
her  gentle  timid  mother  enabled  her  to 
bear  this  and  many  other  small  worries 
arising  from  the  same  cause  with  the  quiet 
submission  of  strength.  Mrs.  Aylmer  had 
been,  and  still  was,  a  delicately  pretty 
woman,  refined  to  weakness,  more  by  na- 
ture than  by  training,  for  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  who 
had  left  her  and  her  brothers  fairly  well 
off.  Her  grace  and  beauty,  unfortunately 
for  herself,  attracted  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  a  handsome,  pleasant,  well- 
bom,  but  reckless  young  officer,  who 
seemed  to  her  the  embodiment  of  all  her 
fancy  had  ever  painted.  Difficulties  and 
opposition  only  served  to  add  fire  and  re- 
solution to  the  lover's  originally  slight  ad- 
miration, and  at  length  he  persuaded  her 
to  run  away  with  him.  The  marriage 
being  equally  objectionable  to  the  rela- 
tives on  both  sides,  the  erring  couple  were 
solemnly  and  effectively  renounced;  the 
young  husband  exchanged  into  a  regiment 
under  orders  for  India,  and  he  and  his 
plebeian  bride  vanished  from  the  respect- 
ably and  aristocratic  circles  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged. 

After  a  few  years  of  chequered  happi- 
ness, the  lieutenant,  having  squandered 
more  than  all  he  possessed,  fell  a  victim  to 
climate  and  too  much  "  brandy  pawnee," 
leaving  his  widow  alone  in  the  world,  with 
her  baby,  and  a  lieutenant's  widow's  pen- 
sion to  exist  upon.  To  her,  of  course,  he 
was  a  hero,  towards  whom  fate  and  for- 
tune were  adverse ;  but  Katie,  whose  mind 
was  inquisitive  and  exceedingly  common- 
sensible,  in  spite  of  its  streaks  of  poetry 
and  an  ardent  love  of  the  beautiful,  used 
sometimes,  even  when  she  listened  to  her 
mother's  loving  reminiscences,  stroking  her 
hand  the  while  tenderly,  to  reflect  that, 
were  she  a  man,  with  the  smallest  opening 


wherein  to  insert  the  point  of  the  wedge, 
it  would  go  hard  but  she  would  force  some 
favor  from  fortune. 

It  was  during  Kate's  absence  at  a  school 
in  Germany,  to  which  her  mother  had 
with  infinite  grief  permitted  her  to  go  for 
a  few  months,  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  received 
an  advantageous  proposition  from  a  cousin, 
the  only  member  of  her  family  who  recog- 
nized her  existence.  ^Mr.  Hicks,  the  afore- 
said cousin,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  far- 
famed  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
"  fishing-tackle  "  in  all  varieties,  including 
flies  for  all  seasons  and  quarters.  He  was 
largely  patronized  by  the  disciples  of  the 
rod  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  precincts 
of  the  city  where  his  shop  was  situated, 
and  was  a  prosperous  kindly  soul,  innocent 
of  malice,  and  regardless  of  the  letter 
"  h." 

This  fishing-tackle  cousin  wrote  to  ask 
Mrs.  Alymer  if  she  would  be  disposed  to 
accommodate  a  "  most  desirable  party " 
for  a  few  weeks  occasionally ;  the  said 
"  party  "  being  an  elderly  "  gentleman  " 
who  had  been  recommended  to  try  change 
and  amusement  for  his  health.  The  only 
change  he  could  invent  was  fishing.  He 
had  been  used  to  go  down  to  the  North, 
but  not  feeling  equal  to  the  distance,  had 
called  at  Mr.  Hicks's  place,  and  asked  him 
to  recommend  some  quarters  within  an 
easy  distance  of  town.  Whereupon  Cousin 
Hicks  bethought  him  of  the  trout-fishing 
reputation  of  Cullingford,  and  of  throwing 
a  chance  in  the  widow's  way.  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer took  counsel  with  the  curate,  and  ac- 
cepted the  proposal. 

The  little  woman  was  ravenous  to  make 
and  save  money,  for  that  meant  helping 
Kate,  and  keeping  Kate  at  home.  The 
respectable  party  paid  well,  and  stayed 
longer  than  he  at  first  intended. 

The  widow  made  him  very  comfortable, 
and  was  the  more  successful  because  the 
respectable  party .  was  undoubtedly  a 
gentleman. 

He  was,  in  short,  Mr.  Travers,  head  of 
the  well-known  house  of  Travers  &  Co., 
St.  Hilda's  Place,  E.C. 

Cullingford  agreed  with  him.  He  came 
there  frequently,  sometimes  not  in  the  fish- 
ing season.  He,  after  the  first  year,  rent- 
ed his  two  rooms  permanently,  and  his 
managing  clerk  was  quite  well  known  on 

the  line  between  G and  Cullingford, 

as  he  went  to  and  fro  with  his  black  bag 
at  such  times ;  for  with  all  its  rural,  quiet, 
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remote  style  of  beauty,  Cullingford  was 
but  two  hours  from  London. 

This  was  the  addition  which  Kate  found 
on  her  return  from  Germany.  She  was 
inclined  to  resent  such  an  intrusion.  Home 
was  not  home,  with  a  stranger  installed  in 
the  best  rooms,  and^  demanding  her  moth- 
er's first  attention.  But  she  soon  became 
reconciled. 

Mr.  Travers  was  the  most  unobtrusive 
of  men,  though  not  without  a  certain  dig- 
nity in  his  carriage  and  manners;  and 
when  Kate  had  occasion  to  see  and  speak 
with  him,  her  mother  being  disabled  by  a 
nervous  headache,  she  was  considerably 
struck  by  the  sort  of  grave  chivalrous  re- 
spect with  which  he  treated  her. 

Gradually  it  grew  to  be  a  custom  with 
him  to  pause  a  while  on  his  way  out  and 
in,  and  hold  some  conversation  with  his 
landlady's  daughter  as  she  tied  up  the 
flowers  or  took  off  dead  leaves.  He  did 
not  say  much,  but  that  little  proved  him  a 
gentleman  of  some  cultivation,  and  then 
— he  listened  remarkably  well. 

Sometimes  he  brought  Kate  some  new 
and  charming  books  from  town — not 
novels ;  these  he  disapproved  as  much  as 
Kate  loved. 

He  never  appeared  to  care  for  Mr. 
Lee's  acquaintance,  and  indeed  the  curate 
was  too  much  occupied  in  his  pastoral  and 
tutorial  avocations  to  spare  the  time  for 
its  prosecution. 

So  two  years  slipped  away  peacefully. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Kate  paid  a  visit 
to  the  German  school  where  she  had 
spent  eight  or  nine  'months,  and  where 
she  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
the  daughters^of  the  principal.  She  hoped 
to  have  made  an  arrangement  by  which 
her  young  friend  Fanny  Lee,  now  emerg- 
ing from  childhood,  should  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  complete  plunge  into  a  for- 
eign language ;  but  all  her  plans  and  pro- 
jects were  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Scarcely  a  month  after  Kate's  arrival  at 
Schlangenstein,  a  bad  type  of  low  fever 
broke  out  in  Cullingford,  where  sanitary 
science  was  at  that  time  unknown,  and 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  was  Mrs.  Aylmer. 
Kate  was  at  once  recalled,  and  came 
right  willingly,  though  not  very  seriously 
alarmed — "  the  dearest  mother"  generally 
got  ill  when  she  was  away,  and  recovered 
when  she  returned,  and  so  it  would  be 
now. 

It  was  not  so,  however ;  the  fever  was 


conquered,  but  the  tender,  timid,  childlike 
mother  died  of  the  prostration  which  en- 
sued. And  then  Kate  knew  how  she 
loved  her,  and  what  desolation  meant. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  as  Kate  sat 
in  all  the  unspeakable  dreariness  of  the 
time  when  one's  occupation's  o'er,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  new  one  has  not  sug- 
gested itself — when  the  reaction  after  pro- 
tracted hope  and  fear  and  strained  watch- 
ing has  set  in,  and  makes  life  colorless, 
aimless,  tasteless — she  was  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Travers  was  at 
the  door,  and  would  like  much  to  see  her. 
She  had  nearly  forgotten  his  existence ; 
nevertheless  she  felt  comforted  by  the 
idea  that  he  thought  of  her,  so  he  came 
in — came  in  more  hastily,  with  less  rigid 
composure  than  she  had  ever  seen  before. 
He  evidently  felt  for  her.  She  put  her 
cold  hand  into  his  silently. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Tra- 
vers— and  his  voice,  which  had  always 
pleased  her,  sounded  unusually  soft — "  I 
have  but  this  moment  heard  of  your  be- 
reavement. I  came  down  as  usual,  little 
thinking  of  the  change  which  has  occurred. 
I  shall  not,  of  course,  intrude  upon  you ; 
but  if  you  can  see  me  to-morrow,  I  should 
like  to  know  your  plans,  if  possible  to  as- 
sist you." 

Very  little  passed  then.  Travers  car- 
ried faway  with  him  a  keen  impression  of 
the  bravery  with  which  Kate  struggled 
for  composure,  and  suppressed  rather  than 
exaggerated  her  grief.  He  talked  [with 
kindly,  sensible  interest  to  her  the  next 
day ;  and  the  third,  in  a  friendly  and  frank 
manner,  suggested  a  solution  of  all  doubts 
and  difficulties  by  a  marriage  with  himself. 

Kate  was  astounded;  but  she  was 
heartwhole  and  no  sentimentalist.  Mr. 
Travers  was  well-preserved,  well-bred,  and 
did  not  look  quite  thirty  years  older  than 
herself.  The  world  was  strange  and  deso- 
late to  her ;  gratitude  warmed  her  feelings 
towards  him,  and  she  consented. 

The  marriage  was  solemnised  with  un- 
becoming speed,  so  the  people  of  Culling- 
ford said;  but,  as  Mr.  Travers  urged, 
Kate  had  no  home  to  leave,  and  the 
sooner  she  was  in  one  of  her  own  the  bet- 
ter. To  [this  her  only  friend  Mr.  Lee 
agreed.  Something  he  distantly  hinted, 
respecting  settlements,  was  met  with  a 
haughty  "  Rest  assured,  sir,  I  shall  not 
leave  my  wife  unprovided  for,"  which 
silenced  the  good  man.    Two  days  after, 
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Kate  Aylmer  was  transformed  into  Mrs. 
Travers,  and  carried  away  from,  the  sweet, 
humble,  happy  home  of  her  girlhood  for 
ever.  Mr.  Travers  evidently  wished  to 
cut  off  all  connection  with  her  former  life, 
and  correspondence  with  Fanny  Lee, 
though  not  forbidden,  was  discouraged. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  marriage, 
old  Mr.  Lee  died,  and  poor  Fanny  was 
left  unprovided  for.  / 

Kate's  lot  had  its  angles;  but,  rough 
or  smooth,  it  did  not  last  in  this  stage. 
At  the  close  of  her  third  year  of  marriage, 
Mr.  Travers  caught  a  severe  cold,  an  at- 
tack of  bronchitis  ensued,  from  which  he 
partially  recovered.  He  was  ordered  out 
of  town,  and  not  wishing  to  be  far  from 
his  business,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
had  been  keener  than  ever  of  late,  he  took 
a  house  at  Hampton.  Feeling  better  at 
first,  he  relaxed  some  invalid  precautions, 
caught  a  second  and  severer  cold,  to 
which  he  succumbed ;  and  Kate  was 
again  alone,  though  scarce  so  desolate  as 
when  her  mother  died. 

The  will,  which  had  been  deposited  in 
Mr.  Wall's  hands  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
an  ill-judged  letter  from  the  man  who  had 
hoped  to  be  his  heir,  written  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Travers's  announcement  of  his  ma- 
nage, was  short,  simple,  and  to  most 
widows  would  have  been  satisfactory. 

After  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  his  chief  clerk,  and  a  few  smaller  be- 
quests to  an  old  pensioner  or  two  and  a 
superannuated  servant,  the  testator's  be- 
loved wife  was  constituted  residuary  lega- 
tee and  executrix  in  conjunction  with  an 
old  JCity  friend ;  no  directions  or  wishes 
as  to  the  winding-up  or  continuance  of 
his  business  [was  expressed — everything 
was  unreservedly  left  to  the  young,  child- 
less widow. 

It  was  this  will  that  Mrs.  Travers 
strongly  believed  had  been  superseded  by 
a  later  testament  or  codicil. 

Chapter  IH. 

But  the  search  for  the  will  was  fruitless ; 
every  probable  and  improbable  corner 
was  ransacked  in  vain,  to  the  grief  of  Mrs. 
Travers,  and  the  ill-concealed  annoyance 
of  her  solicitor. 

Mr.  Wall  was  convinced  that  his  late 
Client  must  have  destroyed  his  second 
will,  as,  on  inquiry,  there  appeared  no 
doubt  that  he  had  made  one ;  while  Mrs. 
Travers  was  equally  convinced  he  had 


not,  and  worked  herself  almost  into  a 
fever  by  fretting  and  conjecturing  on  the 
subject. 

The  last  melancholy  ceremonies  had 
been  performed.  The  windows  were 
once  more  opened  to  the  light,  and  the 
scarce  interrupted  current  of  every-day 
life  flowed  on  as  before,  its  crowd  of  com- 
mon things  rapidly  closing  up  the  gap,  so 
that  even  the  truest,  deepest  mourners 
wonder  at  the  marvellous  and  often  mer- 
ciful operation  of  inevitable  routine — the 
force  that  lies  in  the  "  strong  necessity  of 
living." 

Kate  Travers  never  attempted  to  per- 
suade herself  or  others  that  she  was  bro- 
ken-hearted, yet  she  thought  much  and 
sadly  of  her  dead  husband.  He  had 
loved  her  truly ;  but  even  to  himself  his 
love  had  been  more  a  source  of  pain  than 
pleasure.  He  had  believed  that  a  calm 
and  fatherly  tenderness  would  have  tem- 
pered the  warmth  of  conjugal  affection, 
and  have  fitted  him  peculiarly  to  be  the 
guide  and  guardian  of  the  bright  girl  who 
accepted  his  proposal  with  such  frank 
gratitude.  He  did  not  reckon  on  the 
spell  which  her  individuality,  and  an  un- 
defined consciousness  of  the  latent  wealth 
of; love  he  had  not  the  power  to  draw 
forth,  cast  over  him  to  torment  and  to 
fascinate.  Before  he  was  six  months  a 
husband  he  loved  her  with  an  exacting 
passion  which  was  at  once  the  misery  and 
delight  of  his  existence.  He  hated  him- 
self for  the  difference  of  their  age;  he 
would  have  sacrificed  his  all  without  hesi- 
tation for  her  sake  ;  yet  he  resented  the 
slightest  liberty  of  action,  lest  it  might  be 
the  result  of  indifference ;  and  was  so  ra- 
venous for  proofs  of  her  affection  that,  when 
they  came,  the  sweet  incense  was  all  eva- 
porated in  the  self-torturing  tests  on  which 
his  eagerness  to  prove  its  purity  insisted. 
While  she,  discerning  things  more  from 
sympathy  than  deliberate  observation,  was 
slow' to  understand  him. 

At  first,  while  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
cherished  mother,  whose  helplessness  had 
only  endeared  her  the  more,  she  clung 
gratefully  and  tenderly  to  him,  and  he 
was  satisfied ;  but  her  sunny  nature  reas- 
serted itself,  and  her  girlish  pleasure  in 
rich  and  becoming  dress,  the  new  enjoy- 
ment of  driving  in  her  own  carriage — as 
she  soon  ceased  to  call  it — and  her  openly 
expressed  delight  in  wearing  the  hand- 
some ornaments   Mr.  Travers  bestowed 
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upon  her,  opened  up  a  hundred  sources 
of  offence.  Her  vivid  enjoyment  of  books 
and  music  and  painting  converted  these 
innocent  objects  of  interest  into  hated 
rivals,  and  Kate  never  could  get  rid  of 
the  impression  that  she  was  in  a  golden 
cage ;  that,  however  the  imprisoning  wires 
might  be  jewelled  and  adorned,  they  were 
still  there.  Her  good  temper,  grateful, 
easy  nature,  and  ready  tact,  always  pre- 
vented any  open  collision,  save  on  the 
occasion  when  Mr.  Travers  opened  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  his  wife,  in  which  her  old 
friend,  Fanny  Lee,  warmly  thanked  her 
for  a  very  opportune  present  of  money 
when  she  had  been  left  in  sore  poverty  by 
her  grandfather's  death,  nearly  a  year  be- 
fore our  story  opens;  this  acknowledg- 
ment, and  an  evident  allusion  to  some  ex- 
pressions of  regret  from  Mrs.  Travers  that 
she  had  lost  sight  of  so  valued  a  friend  as 
old  Mr.  Lee,  were  construed  by  the  jeal- 
ous husband  into  evidence  of  his  wife's 
preference  of  her  past  life,  and  a  tendency 
to  underhand  dealing.  In  vain  she  ex- 
plained that,  having  abundance  of  pocket 
money,  she  thought  she  might  dispose  of 
some  of  it  without  troubling  him  on  the 
subject.  He  was  for  some  time  unap- 
peasable. A  severe  attack  of  illness  oc- 
curring soon  after,  Mrs.  Travers  was  glad 
to  let  the  subject  drop,  and  she  gradually 
but  very  slowly  regained  her  ascendency. 
At  first  with  fearlessness  of  a  heart  secure 
in  its  own  honesty  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, Mrs.  Travers  tried  to  wean  her  hus- 
band from  his  morbid  greed  for  her  socie- 
ty— for  her  every  look,  and  word,  and 
thought,  and  to  brighten  this  engrossing 
jealousy  into  pleasant,  friendly,  sympa- 
thetic intercourse.  But,  finding  herself 
misunderstood  in  every  attempt  at  a  bet- 
ter and  healthier  tone,  she  lost  heart,  and 
gradually  subsided  into  an  adored  cap- 
tive. She  was  young,  and  but  partially 
developed ;  as  yet  she  knew  neither  her 
own  strength  or  weakness.  But  four 
years  of  marriage,  and  constant  compan- 
ionship with  a  man  of  cultivated  though 
somewhat  narrow  mind,  had  greatly  ma- 
tured her  intellect,  and  the  last  year  being 
much  thrown  (in  herself  both  in  matters 
of  action  and  judgment,  she  began  to  feel 
that  she  might  stand  alone. 

Now,  even  under  her  sincere  sorrow,  in 
which  the  principal  ingredient  was  regret 
that  the  departed,  with  all  the  materials 
of  happiness  about  him,  had  gone  down 


to  the  grave  under  the  same  dull  shadow 
in  which  he  had  lived ;  even  under  her  ten- 
der grief  was  a  sweet  consciousness  that, 
however  gloomily  shrouded,  liberty  had 
come  to  her  at  last.  Still  it  was  very 
strange,  that  sensation  of  being  quite  mis- 
tress of  the  roomy,  comfortable  house  in 
which  she  was  domiciled  ;  of  having  the 
full  command  of  the  stately  and  well-bred 
man  out  of\  livery  who  presided  over  the 
plate  and  glass ;  of  being  really  at  home 
in  her  house,  albeit  but  a  ready-furnished 
one  taken  by  the  year,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Travers  might  enjoy  pure  air  within  an 
easy  distance  of  his  office.  It  was  too 
strange  to  be  pleasant  yet.  And  then 
how  she  shrank  from  the  look  of  her  own 
face  in  her  widow's  cap !  From  no  want 
of  respect  to  the  departed,  she  longed 
to  throw  it  off;  it  was  so  unnatural,  so 
oppressive ! 

She  sat  thinking  dreamily  of  these 
things  about  a  week  after  the  funeral,  on 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  year. 
How  rapidly  and  vividly  the  panorama  of 
the  past  floated  through  her  mind,  and 
how  changed  was  everything ! 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  nice,  kind,  gentleman- 
like uncle  or  cousin ! — a  man  is  so  usefuL 
How  lonely  I  am  !  I  have  lost  my  old 
friends,  and  made  no  new  ones.  Well,  I 
shall  never  return  to  that  dreary  house  in 
Hereford  Square.  I  was  wretched  there ! 
I  will  let  it,  or  sell  it,  if  I  have  power ! 
How  that  *if'  meets  me  everywhere!  I 
wish  the  real  will  could  be  found.  I  can 
never  feel  settled  until  it  is.  I  am  so  sure 
it  was  made  after  our  last  conversation 
about  Hugh  Galbraith,  when  Mr.  Travers 
seemed  so  offended  at  my  persisting  that 
his  first  will  was  unjust !  It  was  so  like 
him  to  act  upon  my  suggestion  afterwards, 
and  yet  to  conceal  the  act !  Ah !  with 
so  much  knowledge  and  real  nobility  of 
nature  in  many  ways,  how  was  it  that  he 
missed  the  true  wisdom  of  frankness  and 
trustfulness  ?  I  must  find  Fanny  Lee ; 
I  might  help  her,  and  if  she  turns  out  any- 
thing like  what  I  remember,  she  could 
live  with  me."  Thinking  thus  dreamily, 
Mrs.  Travers  lay  back  in  a  luxurious  easy- 
chair  imported  from  their  town  house, 
near  a  glowing,  blazing  fire.  The  draw- 
ing-room where  she  had  once  more  estab- 
lished herself  was  a  large  and  pleasant 
apartment,  well  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
old-fashioned  and  modem  furniture.  The 
mirrors,   the    chintz  curtains,  the  larger 
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tables,  and  the  cabinets,  were  almost  an- 
tique in  style  and  pattern.  Although 
mid-winter,  \\\t  Jardinihes  were  not  neg- 
lected ;  heaths,  ferns,  and  chrysanthe- 
mums lent  color  enough  to  be  agreeable. 
A  grand  piano  filled  up  the  farther  end 
of  the  room ;  and  a  pretty,  fanciful,  but 
tiseful  writing-table  stood  near  enough  to 
the  fire  for  warmth  and  to  the  window 
for  light  A  look  of  comfort  and  good 
taste  pervaded  the  whole. 

After  a  few  moments  more  of  reverie, 
a  brighter  and  more  decided  expression 
stole  over  Mrs.  Traverses  features.  She 
rang,  and,  rising,  walked  slowly!^ towards 
one  of  the  windows ;  a  pretty  garden 
sloped  to  the  river,  now  denuded  of 
summer  adornments,  and  while  she  gazed 
upon  without  seeing  it,  the  grave  "  man 
out  of  livery"  opened  the  door. 

"  You  rang,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  want  the  Directory, 
Edwards." 

When  it  was  brought,  Mrs.  Travers  sat 
down  to  her  writing-table,  and  looked 
earnestly  through  its  pages,  apparently  in 
vain.  But  she  was  interrupted.  Again 
the  door  opened.  Edwards  appeared, 
salver  in  hand,  and  presented  a  card  to 
his  mistress. 

"  Mr.  Ford  ?  Show  him  up."  She 
left  the  writing-table,  and  stood  ready  to 
receive  him. 

Mr.  Ford  was  a  man  made  up  of  nega- 
tives ;  he  was  neither  young  nor  old,  plain 
nor  handsome,  tall  nor  short,  gentleman- 
like nor  caddish.  He  had  fine  large  dark 
eyes,  rather  restless  in  expression,  very 
thick  black  whiskers  faintly  powdered 
with  grey,  a  large,  loose-looking  mouth, 
and  a  smile  not  unkindly  nor  yet  quite 
free  from  a  tinge  of  malignity.  He  was 
accurately  dressed  in  slight  mourning. 

"  How  do]  you  do,  Mr.  Ford  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Travers,  holding  out  her  hand  with 
a  smile — a  very  kind  but  pensive  smile. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Ford  took  the  hand,  and  bowed 
over  it  in  silence. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  Edwards  did  not  let 
me  know  when  you  called  last  Tuesday," 
she  continued,  to  give  him  time,  seeing 
that  from  some  cause  he  was  agitated. 
"  I  should  certainly  have  seen  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mr.  Ford, 
at  length,  clearing  his  throat  nervously, 
and  looking  up  without  absolutely  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Traverses  eyes.     "  I  ventured  to 


hope  that  for  various  reasons  you  would 
have  received  w<r." 

"  Come  near  the  fire,"  was  Mrs.  Tra 
versus  reply ;  "  though  so  bright,  it  is  very 
cold."  She  resumed  her  seat,  and  Ford 
placed  himself  near  her. 

"  I  almost  feared  to  see  you,  dreading 
to  find  sad  traces  of  your  long  watch,"  he 
continued ;  "  but  I  rejoice  to  find  you 
looking  better  than  I  expected." 

"  I  feel  very  strange,  and  sad,  and  puz- 
zled,' but  not  ill.  Oh  !  Mr.  Ford,  I  have 
been  quite  longing  to  talk  to  you.  You 
were  so  much  in  poor  Mr.  Traverses  con- 
fidence ;  you  knew  us  all  so  well  before  I 
was  married,  that  you  can  tell  me  more 
than  any  one  else." 

Mr.  Ford  colored 'slightly,  and  drew  his 
chair  a  possible  inch  nearer  to  the  widow. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  need  I  say 
how  heartily  I  am  at  your  service.  I — 
a — "  he  hesitated,  and  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  I  feel  quite  sure  of  your  loyalty 
to  me,"  she  returned  with  a  frank,  unhesi- 
tating, but  slightly  indifferent  acceptance 
of  his  assurances  not  exactly  flattering. 
"  Now,  tell  me,  what  do  you  think  about 
this  will  ?  I  think  it  is  simply  mislaid.  I 
feel  sure  Mr.  Travers  made  one  in  accord- 
ance with  my  wishes,  but  I  never  can  be- 
lieve he  destroyed  it." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say.  The  most 
excellent  of  men  are  liable  to  strange 
whims,  sometimes  much  more  unpleasant 
whims  than  leaving  all  their  property  to  a 
charming  lady  like  your  good  self." 

A  faint  tendency  to  frown  appeared  in 
Mrs.  Traverses  distinct  though  delicate 
eyebrows ;  but  she  only  said,  "  Then  you 
think  he  did  destroy  the  will  Poole  wit- 
nessed ?" 

"  I  cannot  come  to  any  decision  in  my 
own  mind  on  the  subject.  I  only  know 
that  every  possible  depository  for  such  a 
document  has  been  most  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found. 
Even  if  it  exists  I  do  not  now  think  it 
will  be  discovered,  and  indeed  I  incline 
to  believe  it  cannot  exist." 

"It  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair,  and  resting  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  while  her  deep  blue  eyes  grew  larger 
and  darker  with  earnest  thought  as  she 
gazed  at  the  fire — not  more  earnestly  than. 
Ford  gazed  at  her,  now  her  eyes  were 
turned  away,  "  Most  unfortunate,"  she 
went  on  slowly,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 
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"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  or  how  to 
act.  I  feel  certain  Mr.  Travers  wished  to 
provide  properly  for  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith, 
and  now,  when  I  suggest  a  division  of 
the  property  with  him,  Mr.  Wall  says, 
*My  dear  madam,  you  must  just  wait.' 
When  I  suggest  that  your  five  hundred 
pounds  should  be  paid  to  you,  *  I  must 
just  wait  ;*  and  when  I  say  I  should  like 
to  go  away  somewhere  to  shake  oflf  the  sort 
of  oppression  that  hangs  upon  me,  I  am 
met  with  the  same  impressive,  *  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  stir  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  you  must  just  wait.' "  She 
pushed  back  her  chair  slightly,  as  if  waim- 
ed  by  her  own  impatience. 

"  And  very  sound  advice  too,"  said  Ford, 
with  a  smile  at  once  admiring  and  supe- 
rior. "  There  really  is  nothing  for  it  but 
patience.  If  the  will  does  not  turn  up 
within  a  week  or  two  we  may  conclude  it 
has  been  destroyed,  and  act  upon  the  ori- 
ginal one.  Fortunately,  there  is  nothing 
pressing;  things  can  go  on  for  a  while  as 
they  are.  Even  should  the  missing  docu- 
ment be  found,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  property  and  all  authority 
will  be  with  you — at  least  I  suppose  you 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  ?" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a 
kind  of  insinuating  curiosity,  while  the 
speaker,  resting  his  arms  on  his  knees, 
bent  forward  to  look  very  keenly  at  his 
companion. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  she  returned,  care- 
lessly; and  then  added,  with  much  feel- 
ing, '*  I  know  he  would  have  been  guided 
in  all  things  by  a  partiality  beyond  what  I 
deserved,  by  a  kindly  consideration  that 
never  deviated " 

"What!"  interrupted  Mr.  Ford,  rising 
abruptly,  and  walking  to  the  window; 
then,  turning  again,  he  repeated,  "  never 
deviated  I  Do  I  not  well  remember  one 
evening  in  Hereford  Square,  not  long  be- 
fore you  came  to  this  very  house,  the 
pain,  the  grief,  the  indignation  with  which 
I  overheard  words  addressed  to  you  as  I 
waited  in  the  front  drawing-room,  words 
which  should  never  have  been  addressed 
to  a  creature  so  gentle,  so  devoted,  so " 

"  Hush !  hush !  Mr.  Ford,"  cried  Mrs. 
Travers,  imperiously.  "  I  always  feared 
you  had  overheard  those  unhappy  re- 
marks, and,  not  knowing  what  led  up  to 
them,  would  exaggerate  their  meaning. 
It  was  an  affair  in  which  I  now  believe  I 
was  wrong.     So  good  a  husband  had  a 


right  to  my  fullest  confidence  in  every- 
thing." 

"  Even  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  a  small 
gift  to  a  young  girl  friend,  whose  feelings 
you  would  have  spared  the " 

"  You  know  more  than  I  thought,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Travers,  in  her  turn,  and 
looking  full  and  more  sternly  at  him  than 
her  soft  eyes  seemed  capable  of  looking  a 
moment  before.  "  But  whatever  opinion 
you  may  have  formed,  I  beg  you  will  for- 
get the  whole  thing ;  at  any  rate,  never 
name  it  to  mc,^^ 

Mr.  Ford  colored  and  bit  his  lip.  "I 
see  I  have  offended.  You  must  excuse 
me  if  I  sometimes  lose  my  self-command. 
When  I  remember  old  times,  your  dear 
respected  mother,  who  always  extended 
so  kind  a  welcome  to  me ;  the  sweet  cot 
tage,  which  seemed  to  me  at  one  time  an 

earthly  paradise **     He  again  stopped 

and  turned  away,  passing  his  handkerchief 
over  his  face.  Mrs.  Travers  looked  at 
him  with  a  slightly  wondering  expression, 
and  a  vague,  uncomfortable  desire  that  he 
would  take  his  departure  arose  in  her  mind. 

"They  were  very  happy,  those  old 
days,"  said  she,  soothingly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause;  "but  I  hope  there  are 
many  bright  and  prosperous  ones  before 
you  yet,  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  sure,  if  I  can 
in  any  way  assist  your  fortunes,  I  should 
not  only  please  myself,  but  best  fulfil  my 
husband's  good  intentions ;  he  had,  I  am 
sure,  a  sincere  regard  for  you." 

^Ir.  Ford  made  a  gesture  as  if  repudiat- 
ing all  worldly  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  the  Travers  connection. 

"By  the  way,"  continued  the  young 
widow,  "  talking  of  poor  dear  Cullingford 
and  old  times  reminds  me  I  was  looking 
for  ^Ir.  Reed's  address  when  you  came 
in.  .,  Perhaps  you  remember  Tom  Reed; 
though  I  believe  he  had  left  Mr.  Lee's 
before  you  knew  us.  He  was  a  second 
or  third  cousin  of  the  dear  old  man,  and  I 
thought  he  might  know  where  Fanny  is. 

I  have  quite  lost  sight  of  her  since ^" 

Mrs.  Travers  stopped,  colored,  and  added 
quickly  :  "  I  once  met  Mr.  Reed  at  din- 
ner— oh,  quite  two  years  ago — and  he 
told  me  then  where  he  was  to  be  found, 
but  I  quite  forget;  some  Inn  (he  was 
studying  for  the  Bar  or  had  just  been 
called  to  the  Bar).  Perhaps  }ou  could 
find  out,  or  shall  I  ask  Mr.  Wall  ?" 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  make  it 
a  point  to  ascertain." 
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"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ford." 

An  awkward  pause. 

"I  do  not  think,"  resumed  the  con- 
fidential clerk,  "I  need  trespass  any 
longer  upon  you.  The  power  of  attorney 
which  I  have  will  enable  me  to  meet  all 
present  contingencies  in  the  way  of  cor- 
respondence. Beyond  this,  Messrs.  Wall 
and  Wreford  must  advise.  I  see  you 
have  rather  a  pretty  water-color  sketch  of 
the  old  parsonage,  with  the  river.  Very 
neatly  executed !  But  does  it  not  strike 
you,  now,"  putting  up  his  glass,  **  that  the 
clouds  are  a  trifle  woolly  ?  And  the  per- 
spective between  those  elms  rather  runs 
up-hill." 

**  No,  indeed,  it  does  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers  with  a  sigh.  **  I  only  see  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  scene  I  love.  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  such  a  critic,  Mr.  Ford." 

"  I  do  not  claim  so  high  a  title"  (with 
the  proudest  humility) ;  "  but  I  used  to  do 
a  good  deal  in  that  line  once,  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  a  tolerably  correct  eye." 

"  Indeed !  I  did  not  think  you  were 
an  artist  in  addition  to  your  high  business 
qualifications."       * 

"  Pray  do  not  look  on  me  as  a  mere 
machine,"  replied  Ford  with  his  peculiar 
smile.  "  But  I  must  not  keep  you  stand- 
ing.    I  wish  you  good-day." 

"  Good-morning ;  and,  pray  do  not  for- 
get Mr.  Reed's  address." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Mrs. 
Travers  stood  a  moment  or  two  in 
thought. 

"  There  is  a  change  somewhere ;  is  it  in 
him,  or  in  myself?  He  seemed  a  shade 
presumptuous,  or  have  I  forgotten  the 
equality  that  once  existed  between  him, 
myself,  and  my  mother  ?  I  think  not ; 
but  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  state — 
and  though  I  will  be  kind  and  helpful,  he 
must  see  in  me  only  the  widow  of  his  late 
employer,  only  the  present  head  of  the 
house  of  Travers." 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Euston  Terminus  was  all  alive, 
and  a  goodly  army  of  porters  ready  to 
disentangle  the  passengers'  luggage,  with 
small  regard  to  its  well-being,  one  bright 
but  sharp  afternoon  in  early  spring,  as  the 

3.30  train   from   H rushed  into  the 

station,  and  the  crowded  carriages  dis- 
gorged an  eager,  pushing,  striving  mob. 

Through  its  eddies  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  waiting  about  for  a  few  minutes 


before  the  train  came  in,  dexterously 
elbowed  his  way.  Looking  sharply  into 
all  the  first-class  carriages,  he  suddenly 
paused  at  one  of  the  second-class,  firom 
which  a  fat  female  with 'a  huge  basket  had 
just  emerged,  and  raised  his  hat.  "  Miss 
Lee,"  he  said ;  "  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken, Fanny  Lee." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  a  young  lady,  disen- 
tangling herself  from  a  chaos  of  children, 
band-boxes,  and  brown  paper  parcels ; 
and,  putting  her  hand  in  his,  she  stepped 
out  into  the  light.  They  stood  looking 
at  each  other  for  a  moment,  as  if  trying 
to  recall  some  half-vanished  memory. 
The  girl  saw  a  gentlemanlike-looking 
man,  moderately  tall,  very  slight,  with 
dark  hair,  a  spare,  expressive  face,  ex- 
ceedingly keen  dark  eyes,  and  a  half- 
kindly,  half-mischievous  smile  on  his 
clean-shaved  lips.  He  was  remarkably 
well  dressed,  and  wore  a  sprig  of  lily  of 
the  valley  in  his  button-hole.  Indeed,  he 
might  have  p>assed  for  a  man  of  fashion, 
were  it  not  for  the  expression  of  alertness, 
of  bright  intelligence,  that  pervaded  every 
line  of  his  countenance  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  figure. 

She  was  a  little,  delicate-looking  crea- 
ture, wrapped  in  a  shapeless  waterproof, 
above  which,  and  shaded  by  a  very  in- 
different hat,  appeared  a  pretty  oval  face, 
with  soft^brown  eyes  and  a  quantity  of  pale 
brown  hair,  not  very  neatly  or  fashionably 
arranged. 

The  mutual  survey  scarce  lasted  a 
second  when  it  was  abruptly  terminated 
by  a  hasty  shove  from  a  heavily-laden 
porter,  which  sent  the  young  lady  almost 
into  her  companion's  arms;  but,  quickly 
recovering  herself,  she  exclaimed,  *'Is  it 
possible  you  are  Tom  Reed  ?" 

"  Quite  possible,"  replied  the  gentleman 
drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm.  "  Do 
you  doubt  it?  Come,  let  us  se^  about 
your  luggage.  I  suppose  you  have  four 
or  ^y^  trunks,  three  or  four  packages,  a 
couple  of  bonnet  boxes,  and " 

"  Oh,  dear  no !"  a  little  sadly  though 
with  a  smile.  "  I  have  but  two  in  the 
world." 

"  What  a  delightful  girl  to  travel  with  I 
Have  they  any  special  signs  ?" 

"  No,  no — just  my  name.  There !" — 
convulsively — "that  man  is  going  away 
with  one  of  them."  As  she  spoke  Mr. 
Reed  darted  upon  him,  and  rescued  No. 
I ;  the  other  was  quickly  discovered. 
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"  Now,  then !  I  am  afraid  that  we 
must  take  a  four-wheeler.  Here,  cab !" — 
as  though  he  was  monarch  of  every  con- 
veyance that  ever  paid  for  a  licence ;  so 
his  companion  thought,  as  he  quickly  but 
carefully  handed  her  in,  saw  the  luggage 
placed,  and  finally  jumped  in  after  her. 

"  And  so  you  are  little  Fanny,"  he  said, 
as  they  got  into  the  comparative  quiet  of 
Gower  Street,  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes.  "  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where. But  somehow  I  fancy  you  had 
rosier  cheeks  at  the  old  parsonage.  You 
are  all  right,  are  you  ?  No  cold  or 
nervous  debility — that's  the  last  dodge,  I 
believe  ?" 

"  I  am  very  well,"  said  the  young  lady ; 
"  but  not  quite  so  bright  as  I  used  to  be 
with  poor  grandpapa."  She  sighed  and 
smiled.  "And  I  have  had  some  hard 
work  in  Yorkshire.  Hard  work  never 
suited  me,  you  know.  But,  there — I  can- 
not hear  what  you  say,  and  I  can't 
scream.     Shall  we  stop  soon  ?" 

"Presently.  Let  me  put  up  the  win- 
dow. Have  you  no  shawl  or  wrap  ? — it*s 
cold,  though  so  bright." 

And  they  rattled  on ;  occasionally  the 
newly-arrived  would  utter  a  word  as  with 
a  note  of  interrogation,  "  Regent  Street  ?" 

"No;  Oxford  Street." 

"  Opera  House  ?" 

"  No ;  Covent  Garden." 

Twice  Mr.  Reed  called  to  the  driver  to 
hasten,  and  at  last  they  reached  Waterloo. 

"  Train  for  Hampton  Court  ?" 

"  Just  gone,  sir." 

"  Next  ?" 

"  Not  till  5.30." 

"  By  Jove  !  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait. 
Come,  Fanny,  you  look  famished.  There's 
soup  or  something  to  be  had,  and  a  glass 
of  sherry." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  take  a  bun  or  a 
biscuit..  I  have  not  had  anything  since 
seven  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  No  wonder  I  miss  the  roses ;  roses 
don't  flourish  under  such  an  ethereal 
regime,^*  And  the  weary  traveller  was 
soon  summoned  to"  the  refreshment-room, 
where  soup,  sherry,  a  table  in  a  quiet 
nook,  a  devoted  waiter,  seemed  ready  as 
by  magic — the  magic  of  Tom  Reed's 
good-humored  authority  and  contagious 
activity. 

His  young  protegee^  glancing  at  the 
very  perfect  minutiaj  of  his  costume,  drew 
oft  her  own  dingy  and  not  neatly-mended 


gloves  with  a  laugh  and  a  blush  which  be- 
came her  greatly.  "Well,  Tom,"  she 
said,  "  you  might  have  known  me,  but  I 
am  sure  I  should  never  have  known  you 
in  such  nice  clothes.'* 

"  Clothes !"  echoed  Tom  Reed,  stretch- 
ing out  one  arm,  and  regarding  it  with  an 
expression  of  uneasiness.  "  Do  you  call 
these  clothes?" 

"  What  are  they,  then  ?" 

"  Dress,"  he  replied,  with  much  solem- 
nity. "  The  porters  here,  and  your  friends 
in  Yorkshire,  probably  clothe  themselves. 
I  dress."  He  waited  till  the  pleasant 
laugh  with  which  she  heard  him  was  past, 
and  asked  gravely,  "  And  what  incongrui- 
ty do  you  observe  between  my  garments 
and  myself?" 

"Oh,  you  look  all  right  now,"  she  re- 
turned ;  "  but  when  we  met  last,  you 
know,  you  had  not  an  unbroken  garment, 
as  you  call  it,  in  the  world.  Though  I 
was  such  a  little  thing,  I  remember  poor 
Mrs.  Green,  the  housekeeper,  for  ever 
lamenting  that  Master  Tom  never  was  fit 
to  be  seen.  What  a  mischievous  boy  you 
were !" 

"  Do  you  remember  all  that  ?  Why,  it 
must  be  ten  years  ago.  Well,  little 
cousin,"  a  very  kindly,  soft  expression 
stealing  over  his  face,  "  nothing  has 
pleased  me  half  so  much  for  many  a  day 
as  this  plan  of  Mrs.  Travers  to  have  you 
with  her.  You  will  be  quite  comforta- 
ble." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  a  little  anxiously, 
while  she  held  a  spoonful  of  soup  midway 
to  its  destination.  "  It  is  so  long  since  I 
saw  her,  and  people  change." 

"  She  does  not,"  emphatically.  "  She 
is  a  thorough-going  brick — a  splendid 
creature  altogether." 

"  I  was  very  fond  of  her  as  a  child ;  but 
then  she  was  always  so  much  with  hep: 
mother  and  grandpapa  that  we  were  never 
quite  playfellows ;  and  she  is  four  or  five 
years  older  than  I  am." 

"  Did  you  know  the  late  lamented 
Travers  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  I  remember  often  seeing  him,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  him.  He 
was  frightfully  rich,  wasn't  he  ?" 

"  Delightfully,  you  mean.  Yes,  and  I 
believe  your  old  friend  has  it  all  now. 
Well,  I  suspect  she  earned  it.  He  was  a 
fine  fellow,  the  type  of  the  *  grand  old 
English  merchant/  but  I  fancy  a  trifle 
jealous    and    exacting;    all    Kate's    old 
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friends  politely  warned  off  the  premises. 
I  met  her  very  unexpectedly,  about  two 
years  ago,  at  a  gorgeous  banquet  in  West- 
bourne  Terrace;  she  was  delighted  to  have 
a  talk  over  the  old  place  and  people,  so  I 
.  went  to  call,  was  presented  to  the  proprie- 
tor, and  asked  to  another  gorgeous  ban- 
quet, where  I  nearly  died  of  starvation." 

Fanny  opened  her  pretty  brown  eyes  in 
amazement. 

"  Moral  and  mental  starvation,  I  mean. 
After  that  I  saw  no  more  of  our  friend. 
Next  I  saw  the  death  of  old  Travers  in  the 
Times ^  and  a  fortnight  or  so  after,  I  had  a 
note  from  her,  asking  me  to  call ;  when  I 
did,  I  found  she  wanted  to  know  where 
you  were,  and  how  you  were  placed.  I 
was  ashamed,  my  dear  girl,  to  be  able  to 
tell  so  little;  but  I  had  a  clue,  and  so  she 
found  you  out." 

"  And  then  I  had  to  give  a  month's  no- 
tice ;  and  even  after  that,  could  scarce  get 
away." 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  said  Reed 
rising.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  happy 
as — as  a  pet  fairy !  so  make  yourself  com- 
fortable. I  imagine  I  might  get  the 
tickets  now." 

The  young  lady  sat  very  quietly  in 
deep,  and,  from  her  expression,  not  un- 
pleasant thought — enjoying,  as  she  well 
might,  emancipation  from  a  comfortless 
school-room,  a  troop  of  noisy,  ill-man- 
nered, and  not  particularly  good-natured 
children,  whose  exacting  mammas  looked 
upon  her  as  a  bondmaid,  for  whom  there 
existed  no  chance  of  manumission. 

She  had  drawn  on  her  shabby  gloves 
again,  and  had  just  begun  to  expect 
Cousin  Tom  back,  when  he  returned,  and, 
taking  his  arm,  they  sallied  forth  to  seek 
their  train.  As  they  passed  the  second- 
class  refreshment  room,  a  very  seedy-look- 
ing individual  issued  from  it ;  a  short,  thin, 
red-faced  man,  with  a  dingy,  battered 
white  hat,  a  cutaway  coat  with  baggy 
pockets,  and  palpably  burst-out  boots. 
Yet  he  had  a  hand  thrust  into  one  of  the 
pockets  and  a  short  stick  protruding  there- 
from, and  wore  his  miserable  hat  with  an 
indescribable  slant,  as  though  the  "  tone 
of  the  turf  would  hang  round  him  still." 
This  unattractive  figure  placed  himself  ex- 
actly in  their  way. 

"  Tom  Reed !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse, 
unsteady  voice.  "  Mr.  Reed — I  don't 
think  I  am  mistaken." 

Tom  Reed  looked  at  him,  as  if  puzzled 


for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Why,  it 
can't  be  Trapes  ?" 

"  The  same,  sir !  All  that's  left  of  him. 
And  how  are  you.  Reed  ?  World's  been 
going  pretty  square  with  you  ?"  continued 
his  curious  acquaintance,  staring  boldly  at 
Fanny,  and  seemingly  resolved  on  a  talk. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  returned 
Tom  civilly;  "but  we  are  barely  in  time 
for  our  train." 

"  Good  five  minutes  to  spare,  if  you  are 
for  Hampton  Court.  I  say,  old  fellow,  I 
want  a  talk  with  you.  I  have  lost  sight 
of  you  this  age  past.  Where  can  I  find 
you  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  old  place— M.  T.  office." 

"Still  there!  Well,  I  don't  care  to 
call,"  screwing  up  his  left  eye,  knowingly. 
"  I'll  drop  you  a  line." 

"  All  right — good-morning,"  cried  Tom, 
hurrying  his  companion  on,  and  into  a 
first-class  carriage. 

"  Wliat  a  dreadful  man  !  How  could 
you  know  him  ?" 

"  Poor,  unfortunate  devil !"  returned 
Tom  thoughtfully.  "  A  few  years  ago  he 
was  a  sort  of  fine  gentleman  I  half  en- 
vied." 

"  Did  he  lose  his  money,  poor  man  ?" 
asked  Fanny  compassionately.  "  Still  he 
need  not  look  quite  so  dreadful." 

"  No,  certainly  not ;"  and  then  Tom 
Reed  turned  the  conversation  and  devoted 
himself  to  cheering  up  the  pretty  litde 
cousin  under  his  care. 

But  Fanny  was  nervous,  and  could  not 
conceal  it.  Her  sweet,  slight  nature  had 
been  too  much  tried  by  the  sudden  change 
from  her  grandfather's  loving  indulgence 
to  the  rugged  discipline  of  her  Yorkshire 
penitentiary.  She  was  too  unhinged  to 
look  forward  brightly,  now  that  hope  had 
come — as  fatigue  sometimes  banishes 
sleep. 

Tom  Reed  felt  her  slight  arm  tremble, 
as  he  drew  it  through  his  own  to  conduct 
her  the  short  distance  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  station  and  the  Travers  man- 
sion. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  evening,  a  young 
moon  showing  coldly  bright  in  the  deep 
blue  sky. 

"  What  a  pretty  place !"  said  Fanny 
looking  round  her  timidly.  "  Will  Kate 
— I  mean  Mrs.  Travers — always  live 
here  ?" 

"  It  is  hard  to  say ;  but  I  fancy  not," 
returned   Mr.    Reed.     "  There,  you  see 
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those  tall  wrought-iron  gates  ? — that  is  our 
destination." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  Fanny  found 
herself  upon  the  threshold  in  a  flood  of 
light,  and  in  the  tender  embrace  of  her  old 
friend,  who  seemed  to  her  at  once  strange 
and  familiar.  The  sudden  warmth  and 
glow  of  kindness  was  nearly  too  much  for 
poor  Fanny,  whose  bright  eyes,  half  sad 
half  mischievous,  were  dimmed,  while  her 
lip  quivered. 

"  Dear  child,  you  are  quite  tired  out ; 
come  with  me  to  your  room,"  cried  Mrs. 
Travers  observing  her  emotion.  "  Mr. 
Reed,  you  will  find  the  Times  and  maga- 
zines in  the  drawing-room — if  I  may  offer 
any  literary  attraction  to  one  of  the  initi- 
ated ?  So  much  obliged  to  you  for  bring- 
ing me  this  dear  little  waif.  Come, 
Fanny ;"  and  the  rescued  bondmaid  was 
swept  upstairs  to  a  charming  room,  next 
Mrs.  Traverses,  where  a  ruddy  fire,  fresh 
chintz  hangings,  a  dressing-table  all  pink 
and  white  muslin,  a  dainty  little  white 
bed,  looked  welcome  most  pleasantly  and 
impressively.  **  How  cold  and  pale  you 
look  !"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  assisting  to  take 
off  her  cloak.  ("  And  how  shabby,"  she 
thought.)  "  Still,  it  is  the  same  little 
Fanny,  and  will  bloom  out  soon  again 
with  the  roses  of  former  years  under  my 
care,  I  hope."  Here  the  respectable  Mrs. 
Mills  entered  with  a  can  of  hot  water. 
"  Do  you  not  remember  Mills,  Fanny  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  And,  Mills,  do  you 
not  remember  me  ?"  cried  Fanny,  seizing 
her  hand  and  kissing  her  withered  cheek ; 
a  piece  of  spontaneous  kindliness  that 
bound  Mills  to  her  from  that  moment. 

"  Dear,  dear !  to  think  that  this  is  little 
Miss  Fanny !  grown  quite  a  woman,  I 
do  declare." 

"  Yes,  it  is  astonishing ;  yet  we  could 
not  expect  her  to  stand  still,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Travers.  "  Now,  dinner  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  daresay  Mr. 
Reed  is  quite  ready  for  it.  When  he 
leaves,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to 
talk  together ;  and  how  much  we  have  to 
tell  each  other !" 

"  Indeed,  we  have ;  but,  dear  Kate — I 
mean  Mrs.  Travers — you  are  quite  diffe- 
rent from  what  I  remember  you — older 
looking  and  better  looking ;  and  yet  the 
same." 

"It  is  well  you  have  qualified  *  older 
looking,*  little  one,  with  *  better  looking,' 
or  I  should  prepare  to  be  awful !     I  will 


leave  you  to  dress,  or  not,  as  you  like; 
and  when  you  join  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  dinner  will  be  ready " 

"  How  did  you  recognise  each  other  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Travers,  as  she  dispensed  the 
filleted  soles. 

"  Well,  we  jumped  at  each  other,"  re- 
turned Reed,  setting  down  his  glass  of 
sherry  with  an  air  of  discriminating  satis- 
faction. "  As  I  glanced  into  the  chaos  of 
bundles,  bandboxes,  and  babies  in  which 
she  was  engulfed,  a  vision  of  a  silvery 
trout-stream,  a  sensation  of  terror  and  wet 
feet,  much  exultation,  a  trifle  of  conscience 
and  a  large  proportion  of  gratitude,  asso- 
ciated a  slight  young  lady  in  a  waterproof 
with  a  certain  great  deliverance,  wrought 
by  her  opportune  warning  in  days  of  yore, 
and  memory  whispered,  *  That's  she !' " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it,"  cried  Fanny, 
who  had  already  revived  marvellously 
under  the  benign  influences  around  her ; 
"  and  I  think  grandpapa  was  equally  re- 
lieved. He  had  solemnly  declared  he 
would  flog  you  if  he  caught  you  poaching'^ 
and  I  knew  quite  well  he  did  not  want  to 
catch  you,  so  I  slipped  away  out  by  the 
Beech  Wood,  and  gave  you  notice.  It 
was  quite  as  much  for  his  sake  as  yours." 
A  pretty  little  defiant  nod  closed  her 
speech. 

•*  Did  Fanny  know  you  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Travers. 

"  That  is  a  doubtful  point.  According 
to  her,  the  general  excellence  of  my  attire 
militated  against  my  identity." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Reed,  I  must  say  that  my 
recollection  of  you  in  days  of  old  does  not 
hold  you  up  as  the  glass  of  fashion  or  the 
mould  of  form." 

"No  indeed;  you  were  a  dreadful 
pickle ;  yet  how  fond  poor  dear  grandpapa 
was  of  you,"  added  Fanny. 

"  He  was  far  kinder  than  I  deserved," 
returned  Tom  Reed,  with  momentary  gra- 
vity ;  and  dinner  proceeded  without  any- 
thing further  than  newspaper  talk  till  des* 
sert  banished  their  attendant. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  see  you  both,"  said  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers, permitting  Tom  Reed  to  fill  her  bub- 
ble-like glass  with  claret.  "  Besides  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  old,  and  I  think  con- 
genial friends,  the  relief  from  the  sense  of 
isolation  that  has  oppressed  me  since — 
since  my  widowhood,  is  wonderfully  de- 
lightful. I  have  never  been  very  fond  of 
Christmas  since  I  grew  up,  but  this  one-  I 
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spent  quite  alone.  The  people  on  either 
side  here  were  very  good  in  calling  and 
leaving  *  Kind  inquiries;'  but  of  course 
they  are  total  strangers  to  me.  So  all  I 
could  do  was  to  give  the  servants  a  good 
dinner,  and  let  them  invite  their  friends. 
They  sent  me  up  a  piece  of  their  pudding 
at  my  luncheon,  and,  by  avoiding  a  late 
dinner,  I  managed  to  forget  it  was  Christ- 
mas Day.  I  hope  I  shall  not  spend  an- 
other like  it." 

"  No,  no,  we  must  change  all  that,"  said 
Reed  cheerfully.  "  And  may  I  ask  how 
are  all  your  aftairs  progressing  ?  When  I 
saw  you,  last  week,  you  were  experiencing 
some  difficulty  with  Wall  and  Wreford. 
They  objected  to  your  rather  munificent 
suggestion  of  sharing  your  fortune  with 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Wall  would  not  hear  of  it, 
which  rather  surprised  me.  I  fancied  he 
was  annoyed  at  Mr.  Travers  leaving  all 
his  money  away  from  Sir  Hugh.  Now  I 
observe  he  is  not  so  great  a  favorite. 
Still,  Hugh  had  evidently  been  taught  to 
look  upon  himself  as  poor  Mr.  Traverses 
heir,  and  I  think  he  has  been  badly 
treated  ;  nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  the  miss- 
ing will  would  have  given  him  a  share  of 
the  property,  could  we  but  find  it." 

"  Still,  to  go  halves  with  him  voluntarily," 
said  Reed  smiling,  "  was  slightly  Quixotic, 
if  you  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  saying 
so." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  was,"  returned  the 
young  widow  thoughtfully.  "  Fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  a  year,  all  my 
own,  are  great  riches  to  me ;  but  by  no 
means  such  wealth  to  Sir  Hugh,  with  a 
position  to  keep  up,  and  I  suppose  the 
usual  costly  tastes  and  habits  of  his  class. 
In  fact,  but  for  the  fear  of  being  thought 
idiotic,  and  outrunning  Mr.  Traverses  real 
wishes,  I  would  willingly  have  given  Sir 
Hugh  the  lion's  share." 

"  And  what  decision  have  you  arrived 
at?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wall  would  hear  of  nothing 
beyond  a  third  of  the  whole  being  offered; 
and  you  must  remember  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  whole  will  be.  Mr.  Wall 
rather  startled  me  by  saying  that  too  much 
munificence  might  suggest  that  the  real 
will  was  more  favorable  to  Sir  Hugh 
than  I  liked,  and  therefore  not  lost,  but 
suppressed !  Do  you  think  the  general 
color  of  men's  minds  of  so  vile  a  tint,  as 
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to  distort  so  basely  a  simple  wish  to  do 
right  ?" 

"  What  a  horrible  idea !"  cried  Fanny, 
who  was  listening  with  deep  attention. 

"  I  have  by  no  means  a  bad  opinion  ot  ' 
my  fellow-creatures.  Still,  they  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  very  base  motives  for 
acts  they  cannot  understand  or  account 
for,"  replied  Tom  Reed.  "  I  heartily  wish 
the  second  will  could  be  found  ;  but  I 
suspect  something  or  other  occurred  to 
renew  Mr.  Traverses  displeasure  with  his 
cousin,  and,  thinking  it  too  favorable,  he 
destroyed  it." 

"  No,  Tom,  no !"  cried  Mrs.  Travers, 
with  animation.  "  You  must  forgive  me," 
she  said,  interrupting  herself  and  smihng ; 
"but  when  eager  or  in  earnest  the  old 
name  comes  so  readily  to  my  lips." 

"  I  shall  not  forgive  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Travers,  if  you  go  back  to  the  newer  and 
colder  appellation.  Pray  let  me  be  Tom, 
who  is  quite  as  anxious  and  proud  to  be 
your  servant  and  ally  now  as  in  our  old 
poaching  days."  There  was  a  tinge  of 
earnestness  under  this  pleasant,  airy  man- 
ner, very  acceptable  to  the  fair  but  lonely 
widow. 

"  So  be  it,"  she  said  laughing.  "  I  ac- 
cept you  as  Tom,  and  my  champion  to 
boot.  But  to  return.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Travers  ever  destroyed  his  will.  I  should 
more  readily  believe  he  had  not  made  a 
second,  but  that  it  seems  so  positively 
proved  *he  did.  I  confess  I  have  felt  at 
times  a  strange  uneasiness  about  it,  but 
have  now  made  up  my  mind  that,  even  if 
found,  it  will  make  no  material  difference 
— Sir  Hugh  will  probably  have  a  hand- 
some legacy,  but  the  bulk  of  the  fortune 
and  all  authority  Mr.  Travers  has  no  doubt 
left  to  me." 

"That  is  highly  probable,"  observed 
Tom  Reed.     "  Where  is  this  Galbraith  ?" 

"  Somewhere  in  India.  He  was,  I 
believe,  on  the  point  of  coming  to  England 
when  the  Mutiny  broke  out.  Indeed,  he 
was  at  Calcutta  on  his  way,  but  he  imme- 
diately returned  to  join  the  remnant  of  his 
regiment,  the  — th  Light  Dragoons,  which 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  beginning 
of  the  outbreak.  I  have  seen  his  name 
mentioned  once  or  twice  as  a  very  gallant 
officer ;  but  I  fancy  he  is  a  thorough  aris- 
tocrat— brave  enough,  but  proud  and  over- 
bearing, and  unjust.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
Travers  on  our  marriage  was  almost  un- 
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pardonable.    Oh,  the  contempt  with  which 
he  spoke  of  me !" 

"  And  why  I  should  like  to  know !" 
exclaimed  Fanny  indignantly.  "I  am 
sure  you  are  as  good  as  he  is  ?" 

"  That  depends  on  the  exact  meaning 
attached  to  goodness,"  said  Mrs.  Travers 
smiling.  "  I  can  afford  to  forgive  him, 
because  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
writing  about.  Indeed,  I  imagine  these 
high-caste  men  know  nothing  thoroughly." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Travers,  you  are  quite  de- 
mocratic !"  said  Tom  Reed. 

"  Dear  me !"  cried  Fanny  with  some 
awe,  **  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  is  of 
a  very  old  family  indeed." 

"So  old  as  to  be  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  His  ancestors  did  heaps  of 
mischief  on  the  border  in  bygone  days, 
and  no  particular  good,  I  daresay.  Not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  their  ages. 
Sir  Hugh  and  poor  Mr.  Travers  were  cou- 
sins. I  think  my  husband  acted  as  a  sort 
of  guardian  to  Sir  Hugh.  Yes,  Fanny,  he 
is  a  very  great  man  indeed — a  tiny  acorn 
on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  family  tree. 
Still,  I  should  not  like  him  to  suffer  from 
his  cousin's  partiality  for  me.  Generosity 
may  be  an  aristocratic  virtue ;  I  am  con- 
tent with  more  homely  justice,  and  will  try 
to  practise  it." 

"  And  the  upshot  of  all  this  is "  put 

in  Tom  interrogatively. 

**  That  Messrs.  Wall  and  Wrefcyd  have 
written  by  my  direction  to  inform  Sir  Hugh 
how  matters  stand ;  that  it  is  my  intention, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  arranged,  to  make 
over  to  him  a  third  of  the  fortune  be- 
queathed to  me.  I  cannot  help  imagining 
he  will  refuse  to  accept,  estimating  me  as 
he  does ;  but  Mr.  Wall  says  he  is  a  poor 
man,  every  acre  of  the  few  left  mortgaged 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  family  fortalice,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  called  castle." 

"  He  has  made  a  great  ass  of  himself," 
said  Reed,  "  and  is  in  luck  to  find  such  a 
residuary  legatee  as  yourself;  you  certainly 
give  the  best  refutation  to  his  insolence  by 
your  generous  conduct." 

After  some  more  conversation  about  the 
happy  old  days  at  Cullingford,  Tom  Reed, 
observing  his  cousin's  pale  cheek  and 
drooping  eyes,  bid  the  ladies  "  Good  even- 
ing." 

"  Do  you  know  I  like  that  cousin  of 
yours  so  much,  Fanny,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers 
as  the  door  shut  upon  her  departing  guest. 


"  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  good  feeling 
with  all  his  lightness  and  careleiss  ease.'* 

"  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  him  quite  a 
fine  gentleman." 

"A  fine  gentleman!  My  dear  Fanny, 
you  must  not  use  opprobrious  terms  in 
speaking  of  your  cousin.  I  believe  he  is  a 
good  fellow,  which  is  a  different  affair  alto- 
gether. And  now,  dear  child,  you  look 
quite  worn  out.  You  must  go  to  bed. 
Tell  me,  do  you  fell  as  if  you  would  be 
happy  and  at  home  with  me  ?  I  want  you 
to  feel  so.  I  am  grieved  to  think  I  was 
obliged  to  lose  sight  of  you  for  a  while. 
Did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  you, 
Fanny  ?" 

Fanny's  frank  bright  eyes  filled  up  sud- 
denly. "  Yes,  Kate,  I  did ;  and  oh !  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  desolate  and  miserable 
I  was.  I  felt  that  if  you  could  forget  me, 
there  was  no  help  anywhere." 

Mrs.  Travers  was  silent  for  an  instant ; 
then,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  young 
friend,  exclaimed,  ** There!  let  us  not 
talk  about  it  any  more.  You  know  now  I 
did  not,  that  I  could  not  help  it ;  and  for 
the  future  you  may  trust  me." 

"  I  am  sure  1  can !"  cried  Fanny,  return- 
ing her  embrace  with  much  warmth. 
"  And  oh,  Kate  I  what  a  lovely  house  you 
have ;  and  what  beautiful  flowers  and 
things  I  Are  they  all  really  yours  ?  I 
feel  half-frightened  to  hear  you  order  about 
that  polite  gentleman  who  waited  on  us  at 
dinner." 

"  Ah  I  the  change  in  my  exterior  life  is 
as  nothing  to  the  change  within.  But 
come,  dear,  to  bed — to  bed — to  bed !" 

Chapter  V. 

The  two  months  which  succeeded 
Fanny  Lee's  arrival  at  her  friend's  house 
were  certainly  the  happiest  either  lady  had 
known  for  a  long  time. 

To  Mrs.  Travers  the  sense  of  freedom, 
at  first  suppressed  partly  by  her  tender  and 
respectful  regret  for  her  deceased  husband, 
and  still  more  by  her  shrinking  from  her 
own  natural  feelings  as  unseemly,  gained 
more  strength  each  day. 

While  to  Fanny  the  glorious  conscious- 
ness of  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  disport 
herself  in  the  sunshine  Fortune  had  sud- 
denly shed  upon  her,  was  enough  delight 
for  the  present. 

She    played    and    sang    prettily,   and 
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worked  all  sorts  of  fancy-work  neatly  and  his  money  in  finding  out  how  to  make 

tastefully;  but  it  was  wonderful  to  watch  more. 

the  varied  changes  she  performed  in  the  To  Fanny  he  seemed  a  fearfully  clever, 

course  of  the  day — from  the  piano  to  her  brilliant,  sceptical,  scornful  man  of  fashion, 

work-table,  from   the   work-table  to  the  .whose  wicked  theories  she  constantly  set 

garden  (weather  permitting),  from  the  gar-  herself  to  contradict  and  subvert.     Many 

den  to  a  sudden  and  complete  re-arrange-  were  the  stinging  little  darts  she  contrived 

ment  of  her  own  room  or  Mrs.  Traverses,  or  to    launch    against  the   pachydermatous 

an  enthusiastic  compilation  of  a  cap  for  Tom,  so  that  a  sparring  match  between 

Mills.     It  quite  fidgeted  her  to  see  Mrs.  the  cousins  was  generally  one  of  the  even- 

Travers  reading  steadily  for  a  couple  of  ing's  amusements. 

hours  with  rapt  attention,  answering  her  The    next-door    neighbors,  too,  were 
many  questions   with   unswerving    good  sympathetic.     The  woes  of  a  rich  widow 
temper,  though  often  at  random.     At  first,  were  naturally  attractive  to  an  impecuni- 
the  graverofthe  two  friendstried  to  preach  ous  honorable,   whose  husband,  though 
fixity  of  purpose,  but  in  vain,  and  so  wisely  not  defunct,  was  "  nowhere  "  in  the  world 
and  quietly  gave  up  the  attempt ;  finding  of  fashion  and  respectability.     Many  were 
that,  although  the  effort  to  inculcate  first  the  invitations  pressed  upon  the  friends  by 
principles  was  hopeless,  whatever  she  gave  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Danby  and  her  daughters ; 
Fanny  to  do  as  a  task  for  her^  was  most  but  though  Fanny  Lee  often  availed  her- 
faithfully  performed.  self  of  these  opportunities  to  cultivate  the 
Then,  when  a  rare  bright  day  came,  how  great  world,  Mrs.  Travers,  rigidly  intent 
delightful  it  was  to  order  the  carriage  and  on  showing  respect  to  her  husband's  mem- 
enjoy   a   drive  in   the   beautiful   country  ory,  invariably  refused.  An  amiable  readi- 
which  surrounds  Hampton  Court !     Tom  ness   to   lend  her  carriage  to  the  honor- 
Reed  was  a  great  addition  to  the  pleasure  able  mother  and  her  graceful  brood  amply 
of  their  life.     He  was  a  frequent  visitor,  compensated  for  the  lack  of  personal  in- 
and  was  always  considered  due  on  Sun-  tercourse.     Various    were   the  scraps   of 
days,  when   he   generally   arrived  armed  intelligence   collected   by   Fanny   during 
with  Punch  and  the  latest  numbers  of  the  her   visits  ;  sometimes   it  was  a   titbit  of 
best  periodicals.     Then  Mrs.  Travers  en-  Palace  gossip,  for  Mrs.  Danby 's  ostensible 
joyed  hearing  the  latest  political  rumors,  attraction  to  Hampton  Court  was  a  "  rela- 
^and  a  little  discussion  of  the  various  new  tive  "  located  in  that  refuge  of  impoverish- 
opinions  perpetually  cropping  up.     Tom  ed  aristocracy.    Often er  it  was  some  scan- 
Reed,  as  he  was  universally  called,  was  a  dal  touching  the  High  Church  curate,  and 
very  agreeable  companion — bright,  keen,  oftenest  military  reports, 
accustomed  to  focus  his  thoughts,  which,  **  Do  you  know,  Kate,"  she  burst  out 
if  not  profound,  were  shrewd,  and  shar-  one   day  after  a  drive  to  Kingston  with 
pened  by  constant  friction  with  other  minds  Mrs.    Danby  and  one  of  her  daughters, 
as  bright  and  often  deeper  than  his  own ;  "  that  the  officer  who  is  coming  here  in- 
accustomed  by  his  position  on  the  staff  of  stead  of  Major  Cunliffe  is  a  Captain  or 
a  high-class,  morning  paper  to  observe  the  Colonel  Upton ;  he  is  a  brother  officer  of 
conflicting  currents  radiating  from  the  old  Sir   Hugh   Galbraith,   and    Mrs.    Danb> 
centres  of  belief.     For  Fanny  he  generally  used  to  know   Sir  Hugh  long  ago,  and 
brought  curious  and  valuable  morsels  of  says  he  was  the  most  tiresome,  overbear- 
fashionable   intelligence,   perhaps  not  so  ing  man  that  ever  lived,  so—" 
carefully  authenticated   as  they  ought  to  "  I  trust  and  hope,  Fanny,  that  you  did 
have  been,  but  not  the  less  acceptable  on  not  speak  unadvisedly  with  your  lips,  or 
that  account.     To  Reed  this  easy  admit-  launch   out  into  abuse  of  my  enemy !" 
tance  into  the  society  of  two  refined  and  cried  Mrs.  Travers  interrupting  her.     "  I 
accomplished  women,  the  delightful,  grace-  am  most  anxious  that  no  syllable  of  de- 
ful  homeliness — if  such  a  combination  of  preciation    should    be  traced   to  me  or 
terms  may  be  used — of  the  old-fashioned  mine." 

house  at  Hampton  Court,  was  wonderfully  "  I  am  sure  I  did  not ;  or  at  any  rate  if 
delightful  and  wholesome.     For  Tom  had  I  said  anything,  it  was  not  much,"  return- 
had  his  evil  times  and  trials,  and  had  run  ed  Fanny  coloring  guiltily, 
the  not  uncommon  round  of  spending  all  "  I  am  quite  sure  you  did,"  said  Mrs. 
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Travers  smiling,  though  annoyed.  "  Con- 
fess, now,  that  no  devil  was  ever  painted 
blacker  than  you  depicted  poor  Sir  Hugh." 

"No,  no,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Fanny 
earnestly.  **  I  think  I  did  say  that,  from 
all  I  could  learn,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  was 
an  unforgiving,  vindictive,  insolent,  greedy, 
disagreeable  man." 

"  And  that  is  not  much,"  said  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers resignedly.  "  Well,  in  future,  my  dear 
girl,  will  you  kindly  keep  silence  even  from 
bad  words  if  Sir  Hugh's  name  is  mention- 
ed?" 

**  I  will  indeed,  Kate,  if  you  wish  it. 
But  I  can  tell  you  Mrs.  Danby  said  three 
— oh !  five  times  as  much  as  I  did,  and" 
— lowering  her  voice — "  she  said,  too, 
that  Sir  Hugh  was  on  the  point  of  run- 
ning away  with  I.ady  Somebody,  or  the 
Countess  of  Something,  a  married  woman, 
when  her  father,  who  was  a  rich  solicitor, 
found  it  all  out,  and  had  him  arrested  for 
debt,  and  so  he  couldn't — that  is  Sir 
Hugh ;  but  he  was  so  violent  that  it  took 
three  or  four  of  those  dreadful  people — 
bailiffs,  I  think — to  capture  him." 

"  Really,  that  was  taking  a  very  shabby 
advantage  of  poor  Sir  Hugh,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers  lau^ihing.  "  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  long  story,  Fanny  ;  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  but  a  slender  foundation  for  such 
a  legend." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Danby  assured  me  it  was 
true ;  she  heard  it  from  Lord — oh,  I  do 
not  know  who ! — who  was  in  the  same 
club  with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  and " 

"It   is  really  no  great  matter,  Fanny; 
just  promise  me,  like  a  good  girl,  never  to 
talk  of  him  again." 

"  Very  well,  Kate  ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  when  Mrs.  Danby  heard  poor  dear 
Mr.  Travers  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Hugh's, 
she  seemed  to  know  all  about  him  at 
once.  She  said,  *  Dear  me,  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  that  Mr.  Travers;'  and  went  on 
about  his  high  family,  and  his  riches,  and 
•how  much  she  felt  for  you,  and  what  a 
distinguished-looking  woman  you  were, 
and  what  a  j)ity  it  was  for  you  to  be  lost 
to  society,  but  that  time  would  soon  pass, 
and  you  could  come  out  a  little  more. 
'You  cannot  think  what  a  nice  feeling 
sort  of  way  she  spoke;  and  oh,  Kate, 
she  wants  to  know  if  you  would 
kindly  let  her  have  the  carriage  to-raor- 
row  ;  she  wants  to  go  over  to  Kew  to  call 
X)n  Lady  de  Courcy." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  she  cannot  have 


it,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  dryly.  "  I  want  to 
drive  into  town  myself  to-morrow.  The 
Indian  mail  is  in,  and  it  is  just  possible 
Wall  and  Wreford  may  have  a  reply  from 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  I  do  hope  he  will 
accept  my  offer,  though  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  rejects  it  with  scorn." 

"  What  a  stupid,  strange  man  he  must 
be !"  observed  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Travers,  somewhat  to  her  surprise, 
found  her  conjecture  right.  Messrs.  Wall 
and  Wreford  had  received  a  reply  to  the 
epistle  they  had  written  little  more  than 
two  months  before.  They  evinced  such  a 
decided  disinclination  to  let  her  see  it, 
that  she  insisted  on  perusing  it  herself. 
Feeling  distrustful  of  her  own  self-control, 
she  quietly  pocketed  it  and  departed,  tell- 
ing Mr.  Wall  that  she  would  see  him  after 
she  had  digested  the  contents. 

On  reaching  home,  Mrs.  Travers  felt 
much  cheered  on  finding  Tom  Reed  as- 
sisting Fanny  in  some  energetic  amateur 
gardening,  which  was  her  last  and  most 
lasting  whim. 

"  You  will  stay  to  dinner  of  course  ?" 
she  said.  "  I  want  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  discuss  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith's  letter.  Mr.  Wall  has  told  me  so 
much,  that  he  rejects  my  offer,  and,  know- 
ing this,  I  shall  take  time,  and  fortify  my- 
self with  dinner  before  I  read  it.  I  am 
sure  it  is  odiously  insulting." 

"  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Ford  is  in  the 
drawing-room  ?"  said  Fanny  with  the 
slightest  possible  grimace. 

"No  indeed.  What  does  he  want  ?  I 
suppose  only  to  pay  a  visit.  Well,  I  can- 
not ask  him  to  stay  to  dinner  to-day,  but 
I  will  for  Sunday.  I  could  not  read  out 
Sir  Hugh's  letter  before  him.  Why,  I  can- 
not tell,  for  he  has  always,  been  most 
friendly  and  obliging  to  me.  So,  Fanny, 
I  will  go  in  and  see  him." 

Mr.  Ford  was  deep  in  the  Tlnies  when 
Mrs.  Travers  entered  and  greeted  him 
kindly,  yet  with  a  nameless  something  of 
caution  in  her  usual  frank  cordiality, 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  notice  and  inter- 
pret to  the  satisfaction  of  his  immense,  yet 
uneasy  vanity. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  you 
will  not  consider  me  intrusive,"  he  began. 

**  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you ;  but  are  you  quite  well  ? 
you  have  been  suffering  from  cold  ?  which 
is  perhaps  the  reason  you  have  kept  so 
long  away." 
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**  You  are  very  good  to  notice  my  ab- 
sence when  you  have  the  society  of  so  new 
and  agreeable  a  friend  as  Mr.  Reed."  The 
head  a  little  bent  to  one  side  with  a  jerk, 
"  I  could  scarcely  hope '* 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Reed  is  a  very  old  friend,  a3 
well  as  a  very  pleasant  one,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Travers,  carelessly,  and  by  no  means 
in  an  apologetic  tone.  **  He  is  a  relation, 
you  know,  of  dear  old  Mr.  Lee,  and  was 
quite  a  playfellow  of  Fanny's  and  mine." 

"  Well,*'  resumed  Ford,  "  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call,  as  I  see  the  Indian  mail  is 
in,  to  ask  if  there  is  any  communication 
from  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  ?" 

"  There  is,  indeed, "  replied  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers, sitting  down  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  a 
very  decided  rejection  of  my  offer.  I  am 
quite  vexed;  perhaps  when  he  thinks 
better  of  it  he  may  change  his  mind." 

"  Hum  !  He  is  a  great  fool,  that  is  un- 
less he  has*  formed  any^  idea  that  a  will 
more  favorable  to  himself  may  turn  up ; 
and  even  if  it  does  he  would  probably  be 
better  off  with  your  offer." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  he  would,"  replied 
Mrs.  Travers,  slowly  untying  her  bonnet. 
"  I  feel  quite  sure  my  husband  would  not 
have  left  him  as  much  as  I  wish  to  give." 

**  Suppose  my  late  respected  employer 
was  subject  to  crotchets  like  other  men  ?" 
answered  Ford,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly 
together,  and  putting  his  head  slighdy  to 
one  side,  interrogatively.  "  What  a  cruel 
triumph  it  would  be  to  Sir  Hugh  if  the 
bulk  of  the  property  had  been  left  to  him 
and  a  mere  legacy  to  you  ?" 

"Why  imagine  anything  so  impro- 
bable ?"  replied  Mrs.  Travers  calmly, 
yet  with  a  perceptible  tinge  of  contempt 
in  her  tone.  "  Mr.  Travers  would  never 
have  been  unjust  to  me." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  but  after  all, 
he  must  have  been  fallible  like  other  men 
— very  fallible,  I  should  say,  or  he  never 
would  have  used  such  words  as  ...  . 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  forbid  me  to 
allude  to  that  unhappy  occurrence." 

"  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  shortly ;  "  so 
.you  ought  to  avoid  everything  that  can 
possibly  lead  up  to  it,"  she  added  good- 
humoredly.  "  And  tell  me  now  how  is 
poor  old  Gregory's  family  getting  on ;  you 
mentioned  that  he  left  a  son  and  daughter 
not  very  well  off?" 

"  His  son  is  well  to  do  in  his  way ;  he 
commands  one  of  Duncan's  ships;  he 
sailed    for    China    some    time  after  his 


father's  death  :  but  the  daughter  is  in  bad 
health ;  she   is  a  widow  with  several  chil 
dren,  and  very   badly   off.     The   brother 
does  what  he  can  for  her,  but  he  has  a 
wife  and  children  himself." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Mr.  Ford,"  cried  Mrs. 
Travers  earnestly,  "  do  pray  see  how  she 
is,  and  provide  what  is  necessary  for  her 
and  the  poor  children.  I  would  go  and 
see  her  most  willingly,  bi^^  total  stranger 
— the  widow  of  a  man  \\4^ftiust  be  to  her 
in  some  degree  a  personage,  having  been 
her  husband's  employer — might  be  trou- 
blesome and  oppressive.  Pray  assure  her 
of  my  sympathy  and  readiness  to  help  her. 
I  know  Mr.  Travers  would  have  done  so. 
He  valued  poor  old  Mr.  Gregory  very 
much,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  he  would  ap- 
prove what  I  propose." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Ford  in  a  suppress- 
ed and  rather  choked  tone.  "  Certainly," 
he  repeated,  clearing  his  throat ;  "  Gregory 
was  a  very  faithful  servant — and — and 
— your  amiable,  generous  readiness  to  re- 
lieve misfortune  touches  me  to  the  heart." 

"  I  imagine  the  power  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing, even  in  a  slight  degree,  is  too  great  a 
luxury  not  to  require  self  control  as  much 
as  any  other  enjoyment,"  returned  Mrs. 
Travers  carelessly,  while  she  thought, 
"  How  like  an  old-fashioned  novel  he 
talks !" 

"It  is  only  one  more  token  of  that  ex- 
cellence long  ago  recognised  by  me,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Ford,  throwing  out  his  hand, 
which  held  a  yellow  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief, as  though  about  to  throw  down  his 
gage  to  all  comers  in  defence  of  the  young 
widow's  amiability  and  generosity. 

"  Well,  well !"  she  exclaimed  good- 
humoredly,  "  I  can  not  allege  the  favorite 
excuse  for  keeping  one's  money  in  one's 
purse,  for  I  have  very  few  claims  upon 
me.  But,  Mr.  Ford,  when  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  assure  my  authority  under 
Mr.  Travers's  will,  you,  too" — she  hesitat- 
ed, blushed,  and  showed  a  charming 
gracious  confusion — "  you,  too,  shall  find 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  friendship 
you  have  always  shown  us  both." 

"  My  dear  madam  —  my  dear  Mrs. 
Travers,  you  are  very  good ;  but  you  must 
be  aware  that  there  are  free-will  services, 
which  to  pay " 

"  Would  be  the  crudest  insult,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Travers.  "  Certainly  I  should 
indeed  be  *  of  the  earth,  earthy '  if  I  knew 
it  not.     But,  Mr.  Ford,  I  am  not  without 
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my  ambitions.  If  the  house  of  Travers 
really  passes  into  my  hands,  I  should  like 
to  keep  it  up,  to  increase  its  prestige,  to 
renew  its  youth  ;  to  prove  to  the  world — 
my  husband's  world — that  I  am  no  un- 
worthy inheritor  of  his  name  and  fortune.'* 
She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  began  almost 
unconsciously  to  move  to  and  fro.  "  And 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  an  object  might  I 
not  also  do  yoj^ustice,  as  well  as  prove 
my  respect  f^^ou — my  confidence  in 
you,  and  improve  your  position  ?  Not,  I 
confess,  that  I  should,  unless  I  change 
considerably,  like  partners — even  a  junior 
partner.  I  should  like  to  rule  alone,  but 
I  might  improve  your  position  materially." 

She  paused.  Mr.  Ford  listened  eagerly 
as  she  spoke,  and  passed  his  handkerchief 
rapidly  over  his  face. 

"  You  are  quite  a  mercantile  Portia," 
he  said,  in  a  thick,  husky  tone,  that  cleared 
as  he  proceeded.  "  It  is  remarkable  to 
observe  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth 
directing  itself  into  such  a  channel." 

**  Ah  !  you  despise  my  youth,"  she  cried, 
pjausing,  and  leaning  against  the  back  of 
a  chair,  while  a  delicate  color  stole  over 
her  cheek,  for  it  takes  long  experience  to 
steel  the  soul  against  a  sneer.  "  But,  you 
must  remember,  I  am  older  than  my  years ; 
that  I  have  studied  to  be  old,  and  almost 
succeeded." 

**  Your  ambition  is,  I  am  sure,  worthy 
of  all  respect,"  returned  Ford;  but  he 
dragged  out  his  words  with  a  visible  effort. 
A  short  silence  ensued,  and  Ford  resumed : 
"  Then  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  shows  himself 
quite  inimical  to  your  just  rights,  as  they 
at  present  appear  ?" 

"  Yes — quite — nay,  he  threatens  to  con- 
test the  will;  indeed,  Mr.  Wall  seems  to 
think  he  has  some  idea  that  another 
exists.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  letter. 
Suppose,"  continued  Mrs.  Travers  with 
the  odd  sort  of  restless  desire  to  get  rid  of 
him  which  generally  came  over  her — 
**  suppose  you  come  and  dine  here  on 
Sunday,  and  we  will  talk  it  all  over.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  interested ;  and  more, 
if  necessary,  you  will  help  me  to  fight  this 
man." 

She  smiled  very  sweetly  upon  Ford  as 
she  spoke.  He  made  a  slight  sudden 
movement  towards  her,  which  he  dexte- 
rously turned  into  typical  hand-washing, 
and  began  to  speak  with  eagerness. 

**  You  know  well ;"  then  checking  him- 
self, he  recommenced — "  You  may,  indeed. 


count  on  me ;  and,  insignificant  as  I  seem, 
I  may  possess  more  power  than  you  think. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  you  know  the 
deep  interest,  the — the — friendship,  if  you 
will  accept  the  expression,  that  I  entertain 
for  you;  and  whatever  course  you  may 
decide  upon,  I  shall  be  at  your  service, 
with  or  without  reward.  That  is  a  matter 
on  which  I  do  not  dare  allow  my  thoughts 
to  dwell." 

"  No,  no !  I  am  sure  you  do  not,** 
returned  Mrs.  Travers  with  complimentary 
readiness,  quite  heedless  of  his  dramatic 
emphasis,  her  mind  preoccupied  by  the 
letter  she  longed,  yet  half  feared,  to  read. 
"  You  are  much  above  any  personal  con- 
siderations; but  you  shall  not  find  me 
ungrateful,  I  assure  you  so,"  holding  out 
her  hand.  "  Do  not  forget  Sunday.  We 
dine  at  five  on  Sundays." 

Ford's  countenance  darkened,  and  his 
smile,  as  he  accyspted  his  dismissal,  was 
very  snaky. 

"And,  oh,  Mr.  Ford,  be  sure  you  see 
poor  Mrs.  Bell,  old  Gregory's  daughter. 
I  wish  you  would  send  me  her  address." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  he  replied;  and,  bowing 
stiffly,  departed. 

"  There  is  something  the  matter  with 
that'  man,"  thought  the  young  widow,  as 
she  'walked  towards  her  dressing-room. 
"  He  is  changed  in  some  way ;  but  he  is 
a  very  good  fellow.  He  must  be — he  al- 
ways has  been  —  aitd  why  should  he 
change  !  I  wonder  why  I  am  always  so 
glad  when  he  is  gone  !" 

Dinner  passed  less  agreeably  than  usual, 
for  the  three  friends  were  oppressed  by  the 
anticipated  unpleasantness  of  Sir  Hugh's 
letter.  Tom  Reed  did  considerably  the 
largest  share  of  the  talking.  At  last  the 
more  solid  portion  of  the  repast  was 
cleared  away ;  the  grave  and  discreet  Ed- 
wards gave  the  final  touch  to  the  dessert 
dishes,  which  perfected  their  mathematical 
precision,  and  departed. 

"  Now  or  never,  Mrs.  Travers — courage ! 
Take  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  open  the  fatal 
scroll." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  equal  to  the  occasion . 
without  such  extraneous  aid,"  returned 
Mrs.  Travers  smiling,  as  she  drew  forth 
the  letter  and  opened  it  slowly.  "  What 
a  horrible  hand  !  but  cruelly  firm.  It  has 
evidently  been  dashed  off  in  hot  haste. 
I  must  glance  through  it  before  I  read 
aloud."  (Reed  and  Fanny  naturally 
looked  at  their  hostess  as  her  eyes  eagedy 
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scanned  the  page.  First,  the  quick  color 
flushed  up  to  her  brow,  then  faded  away 
as  rapidly,  and  left  her  almost  pale.  When 
she  came  to  the  end  she  laid  it  down  for 
an  instant  with  a  slight,  bitter  smile.) 
"  Listen  to  this !"  she  exclaimed,  taking 
it  up  again,  and  proceeded  to  read  in  a 
clear,  quiet  voice : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am'in  receipt  of  yours 

of ,   announcing    the    death    of   my 

cousin,  Mr.  Richard  Travers,  and  the 
liberal  intentions  of  his  widow  towards  me. 
Be  so  good  as  to  inform  your  client  that 
I  am  not  disposed,  by  accepting  obliga- 
tions from  her,  to  imply  approbation  of 
the  deplorable  weakness  which  disgraced 
the  close  of  my  unfortunate  relative's  life. 
I  think  it  right  to  add  a  report  that  another 
and  a  very  different  will  is  in  existence  has 
reached  me.  I  am  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing for  England,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  truth,  and,  in  any  case,  to  try 
if  the  law  can  uphold  a  will  so  infamously 
unjust,  and  made  evidently  under  the  un- 
due influence  of  a  lady  whose  antecedents 
could  not  have  exactly  fitted  her  to  be 
Mr.Travers's  adviser.  I,  therefore,  prefer 
claiming  my  possible  rights  to  sharing  the 
spoil  with  her,  and  beg  that  I  may  receive 
no  further  propositions  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
etc.,  etc., 

"  Hugh  Galbraith." 

When  Mrs.  Travers  ceased  reading,  she 
looked  up  at  her  listeners  and  kept  silence. 

"  What  a  bitter  bad  temper  the  man 
must  have  been  in  when  he  wrote  that  !*' 
cried  Tom  Reed. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  a  detestable,  ungrate- 
ful thing !"  added  Fanny. 

"  You  see  Wall  was  not  so  far  wrong 
when  he  said  that  too  liberal  an  offer 
might  suggest  an  idea  of  being  bought  off*,'* 
continued  Reed. 

"  To  a  mind  of  Sir  Hugh's  calibre,  per- 
haps," said  Mrs.  Travers  slowly,  with  her 
eyes  still  fixed  on  theJetter.  "  See,"  she 
went  on,  handing  it  over  to  Reed,  "  he 
had  written  *  woman '  before  *  lady,*  and 
put  his  pen  through  it,  not  liking,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  conventionally  rude." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  he  replied,  as  he 
glanced  over  Sir  Hugh's  effusion.  **  A 
most  unwarrantable  letter — ungentleman- 
like,  even.  You  really  deserve  some 
credit  for  taking  it  so  calmly." 


"  Do  I  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Travers.  "  Do 
I  take  it  calmly  ?  If  it  ever  happens  that 
I  can  pay  my  debt  to  Sir  Hugh,  he  will 
not  fare  the  better  for  my  calmness! 
What  have  I  ever  done  to  deserve  such 
treatment  ?  That  he  should  be  hurt  and 
disappointed  by  my  husband's  will  I  am 
not  surprised;  but  does  he  think  Mr. 
Travers  had  not  a  right  to  marry  anyone 
he  liked  ?  And  why  should  I  be  so  dis- 
tasteful to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  ?  Surely 
he  does  not  fancy  that  we  are  still  in  the 
feudal  ages,  when  humble  birth  was  more 
disgraceful  than  misconduct  ?  Why  should 
he  disdain  me  without  knowing  me  ? 
Pooh  1  Why  do  /  trouble  myself  with 
such  conjectures?  What  is  he  and  his 
contempt  to  me  ?  I  can  well  afford  to 
despise  both." 

She  had  spoken  with  repressed  vehe- 
mence, and  stopped  abruptly.  Reed  look- 
ed up  earnestly,  as  if  struck  by  her  tone,  and 
Fanny  exclaimed : 

**And  I  daresay  you  are  just  as  well 
bom  !     I  always  heard  your  father " 

"  Nonsense,  Fanny,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Travers.  "  I  only  know  and  acknowledge 
my  mother's  relations,  who  are  of  the 
people.  The  only  help  we  ever  had  was 
from  cousin  Hicks,  and  poor  cousin  Hicks 
was  not  a  model  of  good  breeding ;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  attributed 
such  an  offer  as  mine  to  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil." 

"  He  certainly  never  would  be  such  an 
idiot  as  to  refuse  a  good  offer  and  run  his 
head  against  the  chevaux-de-frise  of  the 
law,  as  Sir  Hugh  threatens;  but  it  is  a 
mere  threat !  When  he  arrives  in  Eng- 
land he  will  find  out  how  absurd  any  at- 
tempt to  shake  your  position  would  be." 

"  I  suppose  he  will,  Tom,"  returned  Mrs. 
Travers.  ".Still,  this  man  will  give  me 
trouble  and  pain.  He  has  been  wronged, 
and  I  cannot  make  it  right.  Try  and 
throw  it  back  as  I  will,  his  scorn  hurts  me ; 
the  material  superiority  of  my  position 
hurts  me.  You  may  laugh,  Tom ;  but  I 
should  like  to  give  him  his  choice  of 
weapons  and  beat  him  in  a  fair  fight 
My  money  is  my  weak  point." 

"  Long  may  you  continue  to  suffer  from 
such  weakness!"  exclaimed  Reed  fer- 
vently. "  You  really  are  the  most  chival- 
rous lady  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  you  think  me  very  silly 
— but  I  am  what  I  am.     He  says  he  is 
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Accordingly  the  three  friends  adjourned 
into  the  pleasant,  perfumed  drawing-room, 
where  *  Bradshaw '  and  *  Murray  *  helped 
them  to  much  lively  talk  and  delightful 
plans.  Mrs.  Travers  was  unusually  bright, 
and  Sir  Hugh  seemed  forgotten. 

But  long  after  Tom  Reed  had  bid  good- 
night, and  Fanny  Lee's  bright  eyes  were 
closed  in  sleep,  Mrs.  Travers  sat  thinking, 
with  her  elbows  on  lier  dressing-table,  and 
her  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  till  her 
candle  was  burnt  down  in  the  socket;  and 
then  she  started  up,  extinguished  it,  and, 
opening  the  shutter,  brushed  out  her  long, 
chestnut-brown  hair  in  the  cold  moonlight. 


coming  to  England.  I  feel  that  his  ar- 
rival will  be  the  beginning  of  troubles.*' 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  some  one  would 
give  him  a  bear's  hug  and  finish  him," 
cried  Fanny,  indignantly.  "  Never  mind, 
Kate  !  He  cannot  take  away  everything 
from  you,  as  he  would  like,  I  daresay. 
So  you  must  try  and  forget  him  and  be 
happy.     Do  not  let  him  vex  you." 

"  I  shall  try  and  follow  your  advice, 
dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers  smiling,  and 
resuming  her  usual  tone,  as  the  indignant 
color  which  had  mounted  to  her  cheek 
faded  away.  "  Come,  let  us  go  into  the 
drawing-room  ;  and,  to  turn  our  thoughts, 
suppose  we  plan  out  that  litde  tour  I  have 
projected  for  the  summer  ?" 


(Tc  be  continued.) 
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THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  AND  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.* 

BY   THE   RIGHT  -HON.    W.    E.    GLADSTONE. 


The  day,  which  announced  throughout 
the  land  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
was  a  day  of  universal  gloom.  The  heart 
of  the  nation  was  touched  by  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  indisposition  had  assumed 
the  face  of  danger,  and  interest  had  grown 
into  alarm ;  and  there  was  a  prescient 
observation,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  illness, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  illustrious 
patient  did  not  seem  to  offer  that  stout 
resistance  to  the  advances  of  disease 
which  his  favorable  age  and  his  tall, 
manly,  well-proportioned  form  would  have 
seemed  to  insure.  The  purity  of  his  life, 
tlie  integrity  of  his  character,  his  varied 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and  the 
active  share  in  public  undertakings  so 
often  and  so  judiciously  assumed,  had 
gradually  acquired  for  him  a  strong  and 
deep  hold  upon  the  esteem  of  the  British 
people.  But  the  depth  of  that  sympathy 
and  sorrow,  which  accompanied  the 
catastrophe,  was  probably  a  tribute  to  the 
sorrow  of  the   Queen   in  a   yet   greater 


*  1.  the  Life  of  U.K. H.  the  Prince  Consort. 
By  Theodore  Martin.  With  Portraits  and 
Views.     Vol.  I.     London.     1875. 

2.  The  Early  Years  of  II.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  Compiled  under  the  direction  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lt.  Gen.  the  Hon. 
C.  Grey.     London.     1867. 

3.  The  Ptincipal  Speeches  and  Addresses  of 
H.R.I  I.  the  Prince  Consort.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion.    London.     1S62. 


degree  than  to  the  signal  merits  of  her 
husband.  It  was  felt,  by  a  just  instinct, 
that  love  and  loss  conjointly  had  perhaps 
never,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  life,  been 
raised  to  so  high  a  pitch  :  that  no  woman 
had  ever  leant  more  fondly,  and  no  queen 
had  ever  had  so  much  cause  to  lean.  The 
weight  was  doubled;  while  the  strength 
was  halved,  and  the  joy  and  comfort  gone. 
Accordingly,  there  was  a  real  and  genuine 
desire  of  the  whole  people  to  be  partners 
in  her  great  affliction,  in  no  conventional 
or  secondary  sense,  but  by  truly  bearing  a 
portion  of  it  along  with  her.  Nor  was 
this  the  case  only  in  the  highest  circles ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  deepened, 
as  it  widened,  with  every  step  downwards 
from  class  to  class,  and  to  the  very  base  of 
society.  To  the  same  mixed  feeling,  with 
the  same  dominant  reference  to  the  Sover- 
eign, may  have  been  partly  due  the  re- 
markable multiplication  in  all  quarters  of 
the  local  memorials,  which  by  degrees 
covered  the  land.  With  respect  to  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these,  the  gorgeous 
structure  near  the  western  extremity  of 
Hyde  Park,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
its  extraordinary  magnitude  of  scale,  and 
sumptuousness  of  execution,  may  in  future 
days  be  deemed  to  assert  a  greater  superi- 
ority to  other  mortals,  on  behalf  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  than  even  his  pure  and 
lofty  reputation  can  be  expected  to  sustain. 
In  any  case,  we  may  say  of  him  with  truth 
what  the  greatest  Italian  poet  of  this  ccn- 
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tury,   Giacomo    Leopardi,    has    said    of 
Dante — 

lo  so  ben 

Che  saldi  men  che  cera,  e  men  ch'  arena, 
Verso  la  fama  che  di  te  lasciasti, 
Son  bronzi  e  marmi.* 

Happily  we  have  sure  memorials  of  his 
mind,  and  faithful  chroniclers  of  his  history; 
and  it  may  be  confidently  expected,  while 
it  must  be  ardently  desired,  that  not  only 
our  own  time,  but  future  generations  also, 
may  continue  to  prize  the  recollection  of 
a  life  lifted  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
princely  existence,  and  not  only  meritori- 
ous, but  even  typical  for  nations  and  men 
at  large. 

Before  taking  notice  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Martin,  we  must  l)riefly  refer  to  the  two 
other  offerings  of  loyal  commemoration, 
which  were  already  before  the  world. 

In  1867,  General  Grey  compiled,  under 
the  direction  of  her  Majesty,  a  memoir  of 
**  The  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort," 
from  1 81 9,  the  year  of  his  birlh,  to  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  Royal,  in  1840. 
Originally  prepared  for  private  circulation, 
it  was  afterwards  given  to  the  public ;  and 
the  intended  prosecution  of  the  work  was 
announced  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
volume.  But,  no  long  time  afterwards, 
the  hand  of  the  writer  was  cold  in  death. 
The  work  of  General  Grey  was  even  more 
communicative,  threw  even  more  light 
upon  the  personal  histories  and  the  do- 
mestic interior,  than  the  later  biography. 
He  had  been  chosen  to  discharge  a  labor 
of  love,  implying,  on  the  part  of  his  So- 
vereign, the  highest  confidence.  Never 
was  that  confidence  better  deserved. 
Besides  possessing  the  other  qualities 
needed  for  his  important  functions,  he 
was  a  man  loyal  with  no  common  loyalty ; 
and  his  long  standing  at  the  Court  gave 
him  the  power,  which  younger  men  can- 
not be  expected  equally  to  possess,  of  act- 
ing in  all  points  the  part  of  a  faithful 
friend.  The  "  fierce  light  that  beats  upon 
a  throne"  is  sometimes,  like  the  heat  of 


*  Rudely  and  slightly  rendered  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : — 

Matched  with  the  fame 
Of  thy  great  name, 
Bronze  is  but  wax, 

And  marble  sand, 
To  baffle  Time's  attacks 
And  stealthy  hand. 
From  G.   Leopardi,   Sopra  il  vionumento  di 
Dante  cJie  si  pteparava  in  Fircnzi, 


that  furnace  in  which  only  Daniel  could 
walk  unscathed,  too  fierce  for  those  whose 
place  it  is  to  stand  in  its  vicinity.  The 
incidents  of  a  Court  retain,  down  to  our 
day,  their  fascination,  and  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  hope  it  may  not  soon 
be  lost ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
it  is  girt  about  with  a  relaxing  atmosphere, 
and  that  a  manful  constitution,  or  adequate 
refreshment  from  other  sources,  is  required 
in  order  to  secure  a  robust  health,  in  mind 
and  character,  to  its  favored  residents. 
Had  the  bodily  health  of  General  Grey 
been  equal  to  his  mental  soundness  and 
manly  truthfulness  of  stamp,  he  would  still 
have  been  among  us,  with  many  coming 
years  of  usefulness  to  reckon. 

A  more  recent,  but  not  less  loyal  or 
judicious,  relation  to  the  throne,  was  that 
of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  whose  death  we  have 
been  called,  within  the  last  few  months,  to 
mourn.  So  early  as  in  1862,  he  had  been 
chosen  to  edit  the  Speeches  of  the  Prince ; 
and  he  had  prefixed  to  them  a  most  able 
and  most  discriminating  introduction,  only 
second  in  interest  to  the  Speeches  them- 
selves, which  were  eagerly  and  extensively 
read  by  the  nation,  and  which  unquestion- 
ably have  that  in  them  which  ought  not 
to  die. 

It  was  much  that,  after  the  removal  by 
death  of  these  two  admirable  servants  of 
the  Crown,  her  Majesty  should  be  able  to 
select,  for  the  definitive  execution  of  a  task 
hitherto  only  attempted  in  fragments,  a 
biographer  of  such  high  qualifications  as 
Mr.  Martin.  He  has  brought  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  task  necessarily  arduous  the 
same  fine  hand  and  accurate  discernment 
with  which  he  had  previously  rendered  the 
image  of  some  of  the  best  Latin  poets,  in 
the  guise  of  happy  and  elegant  English 
translations.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
for  us,  writing  many  months  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work,  to  repeat  in  detail 
the  praises  which  have  been  justly,  and 
more  promptly,  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin 
already  by  authoritative  and  respected 
organs  of  the  periodical  press.  We  have 
only  to  wish,  that  he  may  continue  as  he 
has  begun.  Perhaps  we  should  add  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  nature  of  his 
subject  matter  may  not  again  impose  upon 
him  any  such  necessity  of  entering  largely 
into  the  detail  of  foreign  policy  as  he  en- 
countered in  the  painful  case  of  the  Spanish 
marriages.  Even  the  valuable  documents 
and  the  authentic  history  he  has  here 
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furnished  want  something  of  the  charm  of 
a  biography.  But  the  interests  of  the 
Royal  portrait,  which  it  has  been  Mr. 
Martin's  duty  to  draw,  is  one  not  to  be 
exhausted  with  the  run  of  a  successful 
work.  The  study  and  contemplation  of 
the  tnan  will  remain  permanently  fruitful 
of  the  most  improving  lessons  to  every 
learner  in  the  school  of  human  nature. 
The  whole  action  of  the  Prince,  in  its 
manifold  relations  both  to  English  society 
and  to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
still  forms  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  all 
who  are  interested  either  in  free  institutions 
generally,  or  in  the  peculiar  form  of  them 
under  which  we  live.  And  the  amount  of 
calamity  we  have  suffered  by  his  death 
has,  perhaps,  not  even  yet  been  fully  ap- 
prehended. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  largely 
into  the  narrative  of  a  life  of  which  the 
general  features  are  so  well  and  widely 
known  ;  especially  as  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Mr.  Martin's  work  will  in  no  long 
period  obtain  access  to  a  wider  circle  of 
readers,  through  republication  in  a  popular 
form,  than  is  permitted  by  its  present  size 
and  price.  But  we  shall  carefully  select 
our  points  of  reference.  And  there  is  one 
anecdote  of  the  Prince's  childhood,  re- 
corded by  Count  Arthur  Mensdorff,  which 
exhibits  in  very  early  times  the  base,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  character. 

'*  One  day,  when  wc  children,  Albert,  Ernest, 
Ferdinand,  Augustus,  Alexander,  myself,  and 
a  few  other  boys,  were  playing  at  tlie  Rosenau, 
and  some  of  us  were  to  storm  the  old  ruined 
tower  on  the  side  of  the  castle,  which  the 
others  were  to  defend,  one  of  us  suggested 
that  there  was  a  place  at  the  back  by  which 
we  could  get  in  without  being  seen,  and  thus 
capture  it  without  diihculty.  Albert  declared 
'  that  this  would  be  most  unbecoming  in  a 
Saxon  knight,  who  should  always  attack  the 
enemy  in  fronf.*  And  so  wc  fought  for  the 
tower,  so  honestly  and  vigorously,  that  Albert, 
by  mistake,  for  I  was  on  his  side,  gave  me  a 
blow  upon  the  nose,  of  which  I  still  bear  the 
mark.  I  need  not  say  how  sorry  he  was  for 
the  wound  he  had  given  me." 

The  boy  was  father  of  the  man ;  and 
from  the  high  standard  which  he  had  thus 
early,  and  thus  earnestly,  presented  to 
himself,  he  never  deviated.  He  was  also 
happy,  beyond  almost  all  other  men,  in 
the  aids  which  he  received.  His  educa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
all  the  care,  the  steady  direction  of  means 
to  an  end,  the  determination  to  turn  all 
minds  and  all  faculties  to  the  very  best 


account,  which  distinguishes  the  Gennans 
beyond  any  people  of  Europe.  It  seems 
as  though  there  were  no  disturbing  element 
of  waste  in  their  moral  and  intellectual 
world ;  and  this  extraordinary  and  noble 
thrift  early  became  a  governing  principle, 
and  a  great  power,  in  the  life  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

But  he  had  higher  advantages  even 
than  those  qf  a  careful  and  elaborate 
training,  in  the  constant  and  affectionate 
attention  of  two  men,  each  in  himself  re- 
markable, and  both  devoted  in  an  extra- 
ordinary measure  to  his  welfare,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Queen,  with  whom  in  a  long 
vista  of  anticipation  we  are  told  that  his 
destiny  was  almost  from  the  very  first  con- 
joined (Martin,  p.  14).  They  were  men 
not  only  of  great  gifts,  but  singularly 
adapted  for  their  work  of  wardenship. 

One  of  them  was  King  Leopold,  of 
Saxe-Coburg  by  birth,  of  Belgium  by  a 
happy  selection  and  adoption.  This  So- 
vereign must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned 
among  the  great  statesmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  a  monarch,  he  gave  a 
living  example  of  all  the  lessons  which  are 
to  be  learned  from  the  free  institutions  of 
the  world,  and  some  part  of  which,  at 
least,  he  may  have  originally  gained  from 
his  association  with,  and  residence  in, 
England.  Called  to  the  throne  under 
circumstances  more  menacing  than  those 
of  his  neighbor  and  father-in-law,  Louis 
Philippe,  he  lived  in  prosperity  and  died 
in  honor,  while  the  heir  of  the  more 
splendid  lot  closed  his  days  in  obscurity 
and  in  exile ;  and  it  may  not  be  an  un- 
reasonable opinion  that,  had  France  been 
governed  from  1830  onwards  with  the 
enlightened  frankness  of  King  Leopold, 
the  Orleans  dynasty  might  still  be  on  the 
throne,  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  still 
might  bear  the  visi^nia  of  France  ; 

**  Troja  que  nunc  stares,  Priamique  arx  alta 
maneres." 

The  column  of  the  Place  Vendome  would 
not  be  in  ruins,  nor  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
ashes. 

Married  in  early  life  to  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  England,  he  stood  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  very  same  position  which 
his  nephew,  Prince  Albert,  was  afterward 
to  hold.  By  the  early  death  of  that 
Princess,  which  was  so  deeply  and,  as  is 
now  known  in  the  light  of  later  disclosures, 
so    deservedly    lamented,   the    cup   was 
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dashed  from  his  lips.  But,  without  doubt, 
the  exact  reproduction  of  the  same  situa- 
tion for  others  so  near  and  dear  to  him  in 
the  next  generation  must  have  heightened 
in  his  mind  that  interest  in  their  well-being, 
which  his  relationship  of  itself  could  not 
but  inspire,  and  which  the  early  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent  (in  1820)  gave  him  an 
appropriate  opportunity  of  bringing  into 
action  with  reference  to  the  Princess 
Victoria. 

One  of  his  great  acts  of  tutelary  friend- 
ship was  to  bring  upon  the  scene  Baron 
Stockmar,  a  person  who  was  to  contribute 
as  directly,  and  perhaps  with  a  yet  larger 
effect,  to  the  safe  and  happy  direction  of 
the  Prince's  life.  Copious  memoirs*  of  the 
Baron  were  printed  three  or  four  years  back 
by  his  son,  in  German,  and  were  transla- 
ted into  English.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  near  association  with  persons  and 
msttters  so  interesting  to  the  nation,  they 
did  not  take  any  extended  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  The  almost  idolizing  ardor 
of  filial  affection  in  the  author  of  the  book, 
failed  to  redeem  a  number  of  errors  in 
point  of  taste  and  propriety.  Fortunately 
the  character  of  the  person  commemorated 
was  so  high,  as  to  survive  and  surmount 
the  injudicious  and  obtrusive  commemora- 
tion. In  the  pages  of  Mr.  Martin,  Baron 
Stockmar  appears  in  his  just  place  and  re- 
lation, which  of  course  is  not  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  of  Modern  Europe.  Of 
great  and  cultivated  gifts,  he  was  a  man 
absolutely  disinterested,  not  merely  in  the 
sense  of  superiority  to  pecuniary  induce- 
ment, but  in  the  power  of  casting  (as  it 
were)  himself  out  of  himself,  so  as  to  attain 
a  complete  identification  with  those  on 
whose  behalf  he  advised  or  acted,  for  all 
the  purposes  to  which  the  advice  or  action 
might  belong.  To  a  fearless  independence 
he  added,  as  Mr.  Martin  truly  says,  a 
penetrating  judgment  of  men  and  things 
and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  devotion. 
Eminently  cosmopolitan  in  the  framework 
of  his  mind,  he  was  free  from  national 
limitations ;  and  was  able  both  to  appre- 
ciate for  himself,  and  to  instil  into  another 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  true  character 
of  the  British  Constitution,  a  product  of 
our  insular  soil  which  is  not  only  without 


*  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.  By  his 
son,  Baron  E.  von  Stockmar.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.      Longmans, 

1872. 


a  parallel,  but  in  its  subtler  parts  almost 
without  analogy  elsewhere.  It  is  com- 
monly seen,  by  even  the  most  intelligent 
of  foreigners,  as  pictures  are  seen  in  gas- 
light,  with  a  strong  projection  of  their 
more  glaring  colors,  and  a  total,  or  at  best 
very  serious,  loss  of  their  more  delicate, 
cool,  transparent  shadows  and  graduating 
touches.  From  18 16  to  1831,  the  Baron 
had  been  resident  in  England  as  the  private 
secretary  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  the 
comptroller  of  his  household.  He  had 
also  acted  as  the  organ  and  representative 
of  the  Prince  in  the  difficult  negotiations 
which  followed  his  acceptance  of  the 
Belgian  crown,  and  which  were  well 
qualified,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  readers 
of  the  recent  "  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston," 
to  exercise  and  develop  the  capacity  of 
any  man  for  statesmanship.  Retiring  to 
Coburg  in  1834,  he  obeyed  in  1836  a  new 
call  of  King  Leopold  for  his  aid,  and  be- 
came a  main  agent  in  the  happy  and  wise 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  King  was  pro- 
bably the  first  author,  for  disposing  all 
circumstances  towards  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Prince  Albert  with  the  future  Que*en 
of  England,  and  for  fitting  him  to  adorn 
the  exalted  station.  The  succession  of 
Princess  Victoria  had  now  no  impediment 
in  its  way ;  and  it  was  time  to  make  pre- 
paration for  smoothing  her  arduous  up- 
ward path  with  the  best  of  all  appliances. 

The  plan  in  view  was  bold,  but  not 
more  bold  than  wise.  It  evidently  was 
to  make  a  preparation  ideally  perfect,  but 
yet  to  leave  choice  as  entire  and  free,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  preparation  what- 
ever. A  golden  halo  of  romance  thus  in- 
vested the  early  life  of  these  young  and 
illustrious  persons.  The  whole  narrative 
really  recalls  the  most  graceful  fictions  of 
wise  genii  and  gentle  fairies,  besetting 
mortals  with  blessings,  and  biassing  their 
fates  to  bliss.  It  was  as  where  the  highest 
skill  combines  with  bounteous  soil  and 
beneficent  climate  to  secure  the  golden 
harvest.  There  never  can  have  been  an 
instance,  in  which  public  and  domestic 
aims  were  more  thoroughly  harmonised ; 
though  there  have  been  so  many  where 
the  human  hearts  and  lives  of  Royal  per- 
sons have  been  as  lightly  sacrificed,  as  if 
they  were  creatures  doomed  to  vivisection 
in  the  interests  of  science  or  of  curiosity. 

This  comprehensive  forethought  has  not 
failed  to  secure  even  a  political  reward. 
The  palaces  of  England  became  shrines  of 
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domestic  happiness ;  and  the  Court  exhi- 
bited to  the  nation  and  the  world  a  pattern 
of  personal  conduct,  in  all  tlie  points  most 
slippery  and  dangerous  for  a  wealthy 
country,  with  a  large  leisured  class,  in  a 
luxurious  age.  Idleness  was  rebuked  by 
the  unwearied  labors  of  the  highest  per- 
sons in  the  land;  vulgar  ostentation  grew 
pale  in  the  face  of  a  splendor  everywhere 
associated  with  duty,  and  measured  by  its 
ends;  impurity  could  not  live  in  so  clear 
an  atmosphere ;  even  thrift  had  its  tribute 
of  encouragement,  where  liospitalities  truly 
regal  and  unwearied  were  so  organized  as 
not  to  put  disdain  upon  the  homely  unat- 
tractive duty  of  living  within  an  appointed 
income.  All  these  personal  excellences 
were  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  public ; 
and  they  contributed  perhaps  no  less  than 
wise  legislation,  and  conduct  inflexibly 
constitutional,  to  draw  close  the  ties  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  throne. 

The  culminating  point  of  the. interest, 
with  which  the  Hfe  of  the  Prince  Consort 
should  be  regarded,  is  one  at  which  it  is 
really  inseparable  from  tlie  associated  life 
of  'the  Queen.  They  are  ideally  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  of  the  same  medal ;  nay, 
actually,  the  several  moieties  of  the  same 
whole.  And,  thus  considered,  they  sup- 
ply the  one  normal  exhibition  of  a  case  in 
which  the  woman-ruler  of  a  great  empire, 
herself  highly  endowed  both  with  charac- 
ter and  intelligence,  has  rested  as  it  were 
on  the  background  of  another  consum- 
mately accomplished  existence,  and  has 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  all  its  qualities,  and 
all  its  energies,  as  amply  as  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  her  own  original  store.  Happy 
marriages,  it  may  be  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, are  rather  the  rule  among  us  than 
the  exception ;  but  even  among  happy 
marriages  this  marriage  was  exceptional, 
so  nearly  did  the  union  of  thought,  heart, 
and  action  both  fulfil  the  ideal,  and  make 
duality  approach  to  the  borders  of  identity. 
Commonly  the  wife  is  to  the  husband,  as 
the  adjective  is  to  the  substantive.  Un- 
doubtedly the  great  faculties  and  compre- 
hensive accomplishments  of  Prince  Albert 
tully  entitled  him  to  claim  the  husband's 
place.  But  he  exactly  appreciated  the  de- 
mands of  the  throne  upon  its  occupant, 
and  the  consequential  demands  of  his  wife 
upon  himself.  He  saw  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  live  in,  for,  and  through  her,  and  he  ac- 
cepted with  a  marvellous  accuracy  of  intel- 
lectual apprehension,  and  with  an  unswerv- 


ing devotion  of  his  heart,  this  peculiarly 
relative  element  in  a  splendid  existence. 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  was  led  to 
describe  in  words  his  own  life-long  func- 
tion. In  the  year  1850,  nearly  at  the 
point  of  bisection  of  his  married  life,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  strongly  urged  upon 
him  that  he  should  assume  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  this  recommen- 
dation we  see  at  once  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  Duke*s  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  the  Sovereign,  and  an  undoubted 
indication  of  faculties  tending  to  decline 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  characters 
of  the  Queen  and  of.  the  Prince  stood  so 
high,  that  the  first  announcement  of  his 
acceptance  of  such  an  office  might  have 
given  pleasure.  But  every  man  acquaint- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment must  at  once  have  seen  it  to  be  inde- 
fensible, and  in  a  high  degree  inconvenient. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  be  desired  Ihat  a  very  close 
relation  of  sentiment  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Army  should  be  permanently 
maintained.  But  the  Army  is,  after  all,  a 
great  department  of  the  State;  and  the  de- 
partments of  the  State  can  only  be  admin- 
istered in  this  country  by  persons  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  features  in  the  office  which  recom- 
mend that  its  contact  with  Parliament 
should  be  mediate,  and  not  direct.  The 
discipline  of  the  Army  is  a  subject  so 
grave,  so  delicate,  and  associated  at  such 
a  multitude  of  points  with  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  governing  class,  that  it 
should  be  as  little  as  possible  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  parliamentary  pressure ;  a 
pressure  much  more  apt  to  be  exercised  ia 
the  interest  of  class  than  in  that  of  the 
public.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  is  covered  by  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  this  pro- 
tection is  not  exemption ;  and  the  author- 
ity of  Parliament  is  entire  with  respect  to 
the  military  as  well  as  the  official  head. 
Now,  the  responsibility  of  public  officers 
in  these  days  does  not  usually  clothe  itself 
in  the  hard  material  forms  of  impeach- 
ments and  attainders,  as  it  did  in  other 
times.  It  is  sufficiently  sustained  and  en- 
forced, for  the  most  part,  through  the  im- 
mensely quickened  action  of  opinion,  and 
an  increased  susceptibility  to  its  influence. 
The  ultima  ratio  with  us  is  no  longer 
fraught  with  peril  to  life,  liberty,  or  estate, 
but  simply  means  removal  from  office. 
This  power,  however,  is  indispensable ;  and 
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the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  may  serve 
to  show  that  it  is  no  mere  phantom.  But 
it  is  quite  plain  that  no  such  power  could 
have  been  exercised,  or  even  discussed,  in 
reference  to  the  husband  of  the  Queen, 
without  affecting  the  Throne ;  to  which  he 
was  so  closely  related,  that  whatever  injured 
the  one  must  have  brought  the  other  more 
or  less  into  question.  Now,  in  such  a 
matter,  there  should  be  no  more  and  less. 
It  follows  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  guarantees  afforded  by  his  character 
for  wise  and  unimpeachable  conduct,  there 
was  a  radical  and  incurable  fault  in  the 
Duke's  suggestion.  The  Prince  could  not 
fulfil  the  very  first  among  the  conditions  of 
fitness  for  the  office ;  he  could  not  be  re- 
movable. 

Yet,  how  great  was  the  temptation  to  an 
active  mind,  conscious  of  the  capacity,  and 
filled  with  the  desire,  to  render  service  to 
the  nation,  for  once  at  least  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  claiming  to  give  that  ser- 
vice in  a  form  in  which  it  would  bring  the 
valuable  reward  of  a  daily  and  palpable 
appreciation.  The  recommendation,  thus 
attractive  in  itself,  proceeded  from  a  states- 
man of  fourscore,  and  from  the  man  who, 
of  all  the  land  could  boast,  stood  first  in 
the  public  estimation.  It  might  well  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  safe  proposal.  We 
doubt  whether  a  merely  intellectual  supe- 
riority would  have  saved  the  Prince  from 
this  serious  danger — this  trap,  laid  in  inno- 
cence by  most  friendly  hands.  But  his  in- 
tellectual superiority  was  backed  by  a  noble 
power  of  moral  self-denial.  And  so  he 
found  his  way  to  the  heart  and  root  of  the 
matter.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  he  de- 
scribes the  position  of  the  "female  Sove- 
reign," and  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

'*  This  requires  that  the  husband  should  en- 
tirely sink  his  own  individual  existence  in  that 
of  his  wife  ;  that  he  should  aim  at  no  power  by 
himself  or  for  himself ;  should  shun  all  osten- 
tation ;  assume  no  separate  responsibility  be- 
fore the  public  ;  but  make  his  position  entire- 
ly a  part  of  hers,  fill  up  every  gap  which,  as  a 
woman,  she  would  naturally  leave  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  regal  functions,  continually  and 
anxiously  watch  every  part  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist 
her  at  any  moment,  in  any  of  the  multifarious 
and  difficult  questions  or  duties  brought  be- 
fore her,  sometimes  international,  sometimes 
political,  or  social,  or  personal.  As  the  natu- 
ral head  of  her  family,  superintendent  of  her 
household,  manager  of  her  private  afTairs,  sole 
co/tfii/tfttia/  adviser  in  politics,  and  only  assist- 
ant in  the  communications  with  the  officers  of 
the  Government ;  he  is,  besides,  the  husband 


of  the  Queen,  the  tutor  of  the  roval  •children, 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Sovereign,  and  her 
permanent  Minister." 

In  this  admirably  large  description,  we 
seem  to  find  but  one  venial  error  of  a  word. 
It  is  not  in  the  epithet  confidential ;  for 
though  this  very  phrase,  by  the  usage  of 
the  constitution,  belongs  to  the  successive 
bodies  of  her  advisers,  it  is  manifestly  ap- 
plicable with  perfect  propriety  to  the 
Prince,  in  a  distinct,  and  in  a  much  higher 
than  the  official  sense.  It  is  in  the  word 
Minister.  Minister  to  the  Queen  he  could 
not  be,  because  his  conduct  was  not  with- 
in the  reach  and  control  of  Parliament. 
But,  in  fact,  the  word  is  too  weak  to  con- 
vey the  character  of  the  relation  between 
his  mind  and  the  mind  of  the  Queen.  He 
was  to  her,  in  deed  and  truth,  a  second 
self 

Much  more,  then,  than  a  personal  inte- 
rest (high  as  in  such  a  case  the  personal  in- 
terest is)  attaches  to  this  great  example. 
On  the  Queen,  as  a  woman,  was  laid  a 
maximum  of  burden.  The  problem  was  to 
find  for  her  a  corresponding  maximum  of 
reHeving  aid.  Tlie  relation  of  the  Prince 
to  the  Queen  was  really  an  experiment  in 
the  science  and  art  of  politics  for  the  civil- 
ized world.  Its  success  was  complete  :  if 
it  had  failed,  not  England,  but  the  civilized 
world  would  have  been  the  loser.  For  the 
part  sustained  by  the  Monarch,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  this  extended  empire,  still  remains 
a  great  matter,  and  not  a  small  one. 

The  weighty  business  of  kingship  has  in 
modern  times  been  undergoing  a  subtle 
and  silent,  yet  an  almost  entire  transforma- 
tion; and,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  pro- 
cess has  reached  its  maturity.  Neither  the 
nature  nor  the  extent  of  this  change  appear 
as  yet  to  have  become  familiar  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  observers.  The  name  of  the 
Queen  was  still  the  symbol,  and  her  office 
the  fountain,  of  all  lawful  powers ;  royalty 
was  seen  and  felt  among  us,  until  the  dark- 
ening shadow  of  widowhood  fell  upon  the 
august  head,  by  the  people  of  every  rank 
and  class,  with  unusual  frequency,  and  in 
a  splendor  never  surpassed  by  the  habit 
of  preceding  Sovereigns.  Many,  then, 
did  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regal  office  had  been  altered; 
while  those,  who  believed  in  the  change, 
for  the  most  part  believed  that  this  great 
function  was  now  emptied  of  its  force,  and 
reduced  to  an  illusion.  Both  were  alike  in 
error;  in  an  error  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
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correct  by  a  summary  description.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  account  combining 
truth  and  brevity  would  perhaps  b^  found 
in  the  statement,  that  while  in  extent  the 
change  has  been,  at  least  inwardly,  nothing 
less  than  a  transformation,  its  substance 
may  chiefly  be  perceived  in  a  beneficial 
substitution  of  influence  for  power. 

Not  that  even  power  is  entirely  gone. 
The  whole  power  of  the  State  periodically 
returns  into  the  Royal  hands  whenever  a 
ministry  is  changed.  This  resumption  is 
usually  brought  about  by  forces  distinct 
from  the  personal  action  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  day  ^yhen  George  IV.,  in  1829,  after  a 
struggle,  renewed  the  Charter  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  day,  and  thereby  submitted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  may 
be  held  to  denote  the  death  of  British 
kingship  in  its  older  sense,  which  had  in  a 
measure  survived  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  had  even  gained  strength  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.  The  endeavor  of 
King  AVilliam  IV.,  in  1834,  to  assert  his 
personal  choice  in  the  appointment  of  a 
ministry  without  reference  to  the  will  of 
Parliament,  gave  to  the  Conservative  party 
a  momentary  tenure  of  office  without 
power.  But,  in  truth,  that  indiscreet  pro- 
ceeding of  an  honest  and  well-meaning 
man  produced  a  strong  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  Liberals,  and  gready  prolonged  the 
predominance,  which  they  were  on  the 
point  of  losing  through  the  play  of  natural 
causes.  Laying  too  great  a  stress  on  the 
instrument  of  Royal  will,  it  tended  not  to 
strengthen  the  throne,  but  to  enfeeble  it. 
Such  was  the  upshot  of  an  injudicious, 
though  undoubtedly  conscientious  use  of 
power.  The  case  was  very  different  when 
the  pressure,  not  of  Royal  will,  but  of  Par- 
liamentary difficulties,  brought  about  the 
first  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  Govern- 
ment in  1839,  and  what  was  called  the 
Bedchamber  question  arose.  It  was  a 
question  whether  the  ladies  of  the  Court, 
who  had  been  politically  appointed,  should 
or  should  not  retire  from  office.  The 
Queen,  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  but  capa- 
ble of  contracting  attachments  at  once 
quick  and  durable,  resisted  the  demand. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  been  allowed  at  that  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  task,  the  ministry  he  would 
then  have  formed  would  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  reasonable  stability.  But  the 
power  of  the  young  Sovereign,  applied  with 
a  skilful  use  of  opportunity,  sufficed  to  pro- 


long the  duration  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment until  the  summer  of  1841,  a  period 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years.  Its  exer- 
cise produced  at  the  time  no  revulsion  in 
the  public  mind.  The  final  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the  crisis 
has  been  more  favorable  to  the  Minister 
than  to  the  Monarch.  Baron  Stock  mar 
himself  has  expressed  this  opinion.  But 
the  question  involved,  the  claim  of  the 
woman  in  her  early  youth,  was  one  of 
which  within  limits  equity  would  have  re- 
commended the  allowance.  Possibly  it 
was  suspicion,  the  most  obstinate  among 
the  besetting  sins  of  politicians,  even  in 
men  of  upright  nature,  which  interfered  on 
the  side  of  rigor.  The  justice  of  the  case 
has,  we  think,  been  expressed  in  the  ar- 
rangement which  has  now  long  prevailed. 
The  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  is  not  pe- 
riodically resident  at  the  Court^-but  only  an 
attendant  on  great  occasions,  changes  with 
the  ministry :  the  Ladies  in  Waiting,  who 
enjoy  much  more  of  personal  contact  by 
virtue  of  their  office  with  the  Sovereign, 
are  appointed,  and  continue  in  their  ap- 
pointments,  without  regard  to  the  political 
connections  of  their  husbands. 

The  record  of  the  transaction,  given  in 
Hansard,*  rests  mainly  upon  two  letters, 
one  from  the  Queen,  and  the  other  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  these  two  letters 
differ  in  their  representation  of  the  facts. 
The  Queen,  in  her  letter,  mentions,  and 
refuses,  the  proposal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
"  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  Bed-cham- 
ber.*' Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  answer, 
speaks  only  of  his  desire  to  remove  a  por- 
tion of  them ;  and  in  the  same  letter  de- 
clines to  prosecute  the  task  of  forming  a 
ministry.  Hence  it  appears  that  he  aban- 
doned that  undertaking  to  construct  a 
Government  upon  a  decision  of  the 
Queen^s,  which  is  not  the  decision  an- 
nounced by  her.  She  declined  to  remove 
them  as  a  body;  he  resigns  his  charge, 
because  he  is  not  allowed  to  remove  a  few 
among  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  he  did  not  dispel,  if  only  for  his 
own  sake,  the  misapprehension  under 
which  the  Queen's  letter  may  have  been 
written.  At  present  the  documentary 
evidence  only  shows  that  her  Majesty  re- 
fused an  unreasonable  demand;  and  that 
he  retired  from  his  high  position  because 
he  adhered  to  a  demand  which,  whether 
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necessary  or  not,  was  not  unreasonable. 
If  in  truth  the  matter  turned  upon  her 
Majesty's  resistance  to  this  narrower  re- 
quest, it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  an 
error  on  the  one  side  to  press  the  request 
to  extremity,  and  on  the  other  to  refuse  it. 
Had  it  been  upon  the  wider  one,  all  would 
surely  have  admitted  that  there  was  full 
warrant  for  the  refusal. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  case,  because 
it  affords  the  most  recent  illustration  of  the 
successful  exercise  of  Royal  power,  and, 
on  this  account,  bears  a  character  of  histo- 
rical importance.  The  thirty-six  years, 
which  have  since  elapsed,  have  been  un- 
disturbed even  by  a  single  shock  in  the 
relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  her 
Government,  which  has  changed  its  head 
no  less  than  twelves  times  without  the 
slightest  jolt  or  friction  in  the  play  of  the 
machiner}'.  But  although  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  Constitution  have  now 
completely  shielded  the  Sovereign  from 
personal  responsibility,  they  have  left 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  direct 
and  personal  influence  in  the  whole  work 
of  government.  The  amount  of  that  in- 
fluence must  vary  greatly,  according  to  cha- 
racter, to  capacity,  to  experience  in  affairs, 
to  tact  in  the  application  of  a  pressure 
which  never  is  to  be  carried  to  extremes, 
to  patience  in  keeping  up  the  continuity 
of  a  multitudinous  supervision,  and,  lastly, 
to  close  presence  at  the  seat  of  govern-^ 
ment ;  for,  in  many  of  its  necessary  opera- 
tions, time  is  the  most  essential  of  all  ele- 
ments, and  the  most  scarce.  Subject  to 
the  range  of  these  variations,  the  Sovereign, 
as  compared  with  her  Ministers,  has,  be- 
cause she  is  the  Sovereign,  the  advantages 
of  long  experience,  wide  survey,  elevated 
position,  and  entire  disconnection  from  the 
bias  of  party.  Further,  personal  and  do- 
mestic relations  with  the  ruling  families 
abroad  give  openings,  in  delicate  cases, 
for  saying  more,  and  saying  it  at  once 
more  gently  and  more  efficaciously,  than 
could  be  ventured  in  the  more  formal  cor- 
respondence, and  ruder  contacts,  of  Go- 
vernments. We  learn  from  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Martin,  with  how  much  truthfulness 
and  decision,  and  with  how  much  tact  and 
delicacy,  the  Queen,  aided  by  the  Prince, 
took  a  principal  part,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion, in  the  painful  question  of  the  Spanish 
marriages.  Instances  so  very  conspicuous 
as  this  may  be  rare;  but  there  is  not  a 
doubt  that  the  aggregate  of  direct  influence 


normally  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  upon 
the  counsels  and  proceedings  of  her  Minis- 
ters is  considerable  in  amount,  tends  to 
permanence  and  solidity  of  action,  and 
confers  much  benefit  on  the  country, 
without  in  the  smallest  degree  relieving 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  from  their  un- 
divided responsibility. 

But  we  doubt  whether  even  this  very 
important  function  of  the  Sovereign  in 
watching,  following,  and  canvassing  policy, 
be  not  less  important  than  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  the  vast  moral  and  social 
influence  attaching  personally  to  the  occu- 
pant of  the  throne.  This  is  a  power  exer- 
cised upon  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
and  greatly  through  the  ceremonial  and 
hospitalities  of  a  Court. 

Little  are  they,  who  gaze  from  without 
upon  long  trains  of  splendid  equipages 
rolling  towards  a  palace,  conscious  of  the 
meaning  and  the  force  that  live  in  the 
forms  of  a  Monarchy  probably  the  most 
ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  solid  and 
the  most  revered,  in  all  Europe.  The 
acts,  the  wishes,  the  example,  of  the  Sove- 
reign in  this  country  are  a  real  power.  An 
immense  reverence,  and  a  tender  affection, 
wait  upon  the  pelrson  of  the  one  perma- 
nent and  ever  faithful  guardian  of  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  the  Constitution. 
She  is  the  symbol  of  law ;  she  is  by  law, 
and  setting  apart  the  metaphysics,  and  the 
abnormal  incidents,  of  revolution,  the 
source  of  power.  Parliaments  and  minis- 
tries pass,  but  she  abides  in  life-long  duty; 
and  she  is  to  them,  as  the  oak  in  the  forest 
is  to  the  anilual  harvest  in  the  field.  When 
the  august  functions  of  the  Crown  are 
irradiated  by  intelligence  and  virtue,  they 
are  transformed  into  a  higher  dignity  than 
words  can  fully  convey,  or  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment can  give;  and  traditional  loyalty, 
with  a  generous  people,  acquires  the  force 
(as  Mr.  Burke  says)  of  a  passion,  and  the 
warmth  of  personal  attachment.  But  by 
those  to  whom  we  are  attached  we  are 
ready  and  prone  to  be,  nay,  we  are  already, 
influenced. 

This  power,  inherited  with  the  place, 
will  ever  prove  to  have  been  husbanded 
and  enlarged  in  strict  proportion  to  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  is  independent  of 
all  personal  contact,  strictly  so  called,  be- 
tween Sovereign  and  subject.  But  the 
personal  contact  of  the  Sovereign  with  the 
subject,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
such  as  those  which  the  Prince  so  greatly 
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contributed  to  form,  is  of  very  considera- 
ble extent.  We  do  not  now  speak  of 
local  visits,  or  special  relations  to  a  class 
such  as  the  Army ;  or  of  participation  in 
the  amusements  of  the  people,  as  at  thea- 
tres, or  balls,  or  concerts.  And  yet  these 
are  not  to  be  despised;  nay,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  presence  and 
interest  of  the  Sovereign  in  these  recrea- 
tions tend  to  expel  from  them  vulgarity, 
to  reduce  in  many  points  the  capricious 
excess  of  fashion,  and  generally  to  make 
their  quality  better  than  it  would  tend  to 
become  under  other  auspices,  by  giving  a 
distinct  and  high  sanction  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  ever  striving  to  raise  the 
level  (for  example)  of  the  musical  and 
dramatic  arts.  But  we  must  likewise  take 
more  particularly  into  view  what  is  more 
strictly  in  the  nature  of  personal  contact. 
To  come  under  the  roof  of  the  Sovereign, 
to  partake  the  hospitalities  of  the  Sove- 
reign, to  be  admitted,  even  for  moments 
only,  to  the  converse  of  the  Sovereign,  all 
these  in  their  different  degrees  constitute 
powers,  and  give  scope  for  influence  :  for 
influence,  which  all  that  is  good,  as  well 
as  something  of  what  is  bad,  in  English 
society  tends  to  enhance.  These  things 
make  their  mark ;  and  the  mark  is  usually 
durable. 

With  us,  society  is  passing  under  many 
subtle,  yet  vital  changes.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  wealth  is  now  in  Eng- 
land no  longer  the  possession  of  a  few, 
but  rather  what  is  termed  "  a  drug."  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  diffused  through  a  circle  so 
much  extended,  and  so  fast  extending, 
that  to  be  wealthy  does  not  of  itself  satisfy; 
and  the  keenness  of  the  unsatisfied  desire, 
aspiring  selfishly  not  to  superiority,  but 
rather  to  the  marks  of  superiority,  seeks 
them  above  all  in  the  shape  of  what  we 
term  social  distinction.  But  the  true  test 
of  the  highest  social  distinction  in  this 
country  is  nearness  to  the  Monarch ;  and 
all  this  avidity  for  access,  for  notice,  for 
favor,  expresses  an  amount  of  readiness  to 
conform,  to  follow,  to  come  under  in- 
fluence, which  may  often  be  indifferent 
enough  in  quality,  but  is  very  large  in 
quantity. 

But,  quite  apart  from  these  more  ques- 
tionable elements,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  society  of  this  country  is 
hierarchically  constituted.  It  is  not  here, 
as  it  was  in  the  Court  of  Louis  Napoleon ; 
where  there  was  as  much,  or  more,  of 


splendor  and  display,  but  where  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  personal  contact  ter- 
minated in  those  who  were  its  immediate 
objects,  because  they  were  often  the  mere 
members  of  a  chque,  and  wire-pullers  of 
political  intrigue,  never  the  natural,  tradi- 
tional, accepted  heads  and  teachers  of 
society.  At  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria, 
it  was  otherwise.  Those  who  came  with- 
in the  magic  circle  were  persons,  every  one 
of  whom  was  more  or  less  himself  a  power : 
the  heads  of  the  professions,  the  leaders  of 
Pariiament,  the  Patriarchs  of  letters,  the 
chiefs  of  art,  and,  as  was  natural  and  right, 
in  larger  measure  than  any  other  class, 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  themselves 
having,  in  so  many  instances,  the  double 
title  of  inherited  station  and  high  personal 
distinction.  Even  in  dealing  with  these 
distinguished  orders  of  men,^a  principle 
of  selection  was  not  forgotten ;  and  it  be- 
came evident  that,  without  invidious  seve- 
rances, the  Court  preferred  in  every  class 
those  who  were  the  best  in  that  class,  and 
leant  to  passing  by  those  less  eligible. 
Thus  the  whole  force  of  royal  example 
and  authority  was  given  to  good;  and 
given  in  the  most  efficacious  manner. 
The  preferences  of  the  Court  silently  ex- 
horted to  right  conduct  all  who  were 
within  their  reach,  and  strongly  discounte- 
nanced its  opposite.  This  was  their  opera- 
tion within  the  necessarily  limited  class,  to 
which  alone  close  personal  intercourse 
could  by  possibility  extend. 

But  it  was  a  very  small  part  of  their 
whole  operation.  Of  the  planets,  which 
wheel  round  the  sun,  many  are  themselves 
wheeled  round  by  other  and  secondary 
stars.  The  Court  touched  in  the  strictest 
sense  only  the  select  men  of  the  country ; 
but  of  these  every  one  was  himself  a  centre 
of  influence  by  example,  by  exertion,  by 
mental  activity,  it  might  be  by  all  com- 
bined ;  and  each  transmitted  what  he  had 
derived,  as  one  billiard  ball  carries  on  the 
stroke  to  another,  or  as  the  circles  widen 
on  the  water.  Many  readers  may  find 
something  of  paradox  in  what  we  are  now 
saying ;  but  we  venture  to  believe  that  it 
is  because  they  have  not  taken  occasion 
to  make  the  subject  a  matter  of  careful 
study  and  observation.  Among  the  things 
least  understood  and  most  sadly  under- 
estimated in  the  world  are  the  force  of 
example,  and  the  silent  influences  of  leader- 
ship. In  our  social  system,  so  marked  by 
the  dove-tailing  of  classes,  the  quality  of 
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receptivity  for  these  influences  is  raised  to 
its  f?taximum,  and  they  pass  from  the  sum- 
mit even  to  the  base.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Court 
of  Victoria  was  a  sensible  and  important 
element  in  the  group  of  forces,  which,  for 
two  or  three  decades  of  years,  raised  in  so 
beneficial  a  manner  the  social  and  moral 
tone  of  the  upper  classes  of  this  country, 
although  the  upward  movement  they  re- 
ceived has  of  late  years  not  been  sustained, 
if,  indeed,  it  has  not  for  some  time  been 
ebbing.  If  this  be  true,  then  that  Court 
was  a  great  fact  in  history ;  if  at  least  his- 
tory is  to  be  a  picture,  and  not  only  a 
sign-board.  We  may  also  say  that  its  im- 
posing exterior,  its  regular  and  many-sided 
action,  and  its  acturate  and  refined  adjust- 
ments, made  it  a  work  of  art.  Of  all  this 
the  Prince  was,  and  could  not  but  be,  the 
organizing  and  directing  mind.  Amply 
charged  with  political  labor  and  its  moral 
responsibilities,  the  Queen  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  relief;  and  in 
one  important  sphere  of  action  all  things 
moved,  for  her,  automatically.  The  quan- 
tity of  what  is  expected  from  a  Sovereign, 
in  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  is  double 
and  quadruple  of  what  the  working  force 
of  a  single  mind  and  will  can  readily 
supply.  By  the  Prince's  close  union  with 
the  Queen,  and  by  his  energy,  his  method, 
and  his  judgment,  the  motive  power  was 
at  once  doubled,  while  from  the  close  har- 
mony of  the  two,  singleness  of  impulse 
and  operation  was  fully  maintained. 

We  have,  in  these  pages,  rather  endea- 
vored to  bring  into  view  what  we  think  to 
have  been  the  less  observed  parts  of  the 
Prince's  action,  than  dwelt  upon  such 
forms  of  his  useful  activitv  as  are  better 
known.  Instinctively  remote  from  ideo- 
logy, he  had  an  energetic  tendency  towards 
social  improvement  in  every  form,  and 
herein  especially  towards  those  reforma- 
tory schemes  which  were  calculated  to 
bring  into  view  new  modes  of  coping  with 
social  mischief;  as  well  as  those  which 
tended  to  raise  the  level  of  culture,  and  to 
refine  common  life  by  the  habits  and 
appliances  of  art.  When  the  subjects  of 
his  care  and  attention  are  brought  to- 
gether, they  form  a  whole  so  formidable 
in  amount,  that  the  mind  is  struck  and 
almost  shocked  at  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  brain-power  which  they  must  have  re- 
quired,, amidst  all  the  splendor  which  is 
readily  mistaken  for  ease  by  the  careless 
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beholder;  and  wonder  becomes  less,  as 
pain  becomes  more,  at  that  sapping  and 
exhaustion  of  vital  forces  which  probably 
made  openings  for  disease,  and  prepared 
him  to  succumb  to  it  in  the  early  maturity 
of  his  manhood. 

But  in  truth  the  form  of  self-sacrifice 
practised  by  the  Prince  seems  to  be  the 
prime,  and  perhaps  the  only,  way  in 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  modern 
times,  the  nobleness  of  the  Royal  charac- 
ter can  be  sustained.  The  changes,  which 
have  affected  the  position  of  sovereigns 
and  their  families  among  us,  are  in  many 
respects  fraught  with  moral  danger,  and 
with  temptation  in  peculiar  forms,  not 
easily  detected.  Of  old,  the  king  had  all 
his  splendors  and  all  his  enjoyments 
weighted  by  the  heavy  cares,  and  very 
real  and  rude  responsibilities,  of  govern- 
ment; and  "uneasy  lay  the  head  that 
wore  a  crown."  It  was  a  truth  as  old  as 
Troy,  where  other  gods  and  warriors  slept, 
but  Zeus  alone  was  wakeful.  Thus  it  was 
that  power,  and  luxury,  and  what  is  far 
more  insidious,  flattery,  were  then  compen- 
sated and  kept  in  check.  In  the  British 
monarchy,  the  lodgment  of  the  various 
parts  of  this  great  whole,  making  up  a 
king's  condition,  is  changed,  and  their 
moral  equilibrium  put  in  jeopardy.  There, 
are  still  gathered  the  splendors,  the  en- 
joyments, all  the  notes  of  homage,  all  the 
eager  obedience,  the  anticipation  of  wishes, 
the  surrender  of  adverse  opinions,  the  true 
and  loyal  deference,  and  the  deference 
which  is  factitious  and  conventional.  To 
be  served  by  all  is  dangerous ;  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  none  is  worse.  Taking  into 
view  the  immense  increase  in  the  appli- 
ances of  material  ease  and  luxury,  the 
general  result  is,  that  in  the  private  and 
domestic  sphere  a  royal  will  enjoys  at  this 
epoch,  more  nearly  than  in  any  past  genera- 
tion, the  privileges  of  a  kind  of  omnipo- 
tence. At  the  same  time,  the  principal 
burden  of  care,  and  all  responsibility  for 
acts  of  administration,  and  for  the  state  of 
the  country,  is  transferred  to  the  head  of 
others,  and  even  the  voice  of  the  lightest 
criticism  is  rarely  heard.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  true  that  the  duties  of  a  Court 
entail  in  their  full  scope  a  serious  and  irk- 
some task,  and  that  there  must  be  much 
self-denial,  and  much  merit,  in  their  due 
discharge.  But  it  is  also  in  other  duties, 
principally  remote  from  the  public  eye, 
that  the  largest  scope  is  afforded  for  the 
II 
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patient  and  watchful  labor  in  public  affairs 
which,  balancing  effectually  mere  splendor 
and  enjoyment,  secures  the  true  nobleness 
of  kingship  against  the  subtle  inroads  of 
selfishness,  and  raises  to  their  maximum  at 
once  the  toil,  the  usefulness,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  throne.  Never, 
probably,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
they  favorable  as  they  may,  can  these 
reach  a  higher  point  of  elevation  than  they 
had  attained  by  the  joint  efforts,  and  dur- 
ing the  married  life,  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince.  Nor  can  we  well  overvalue  that 
addition  of  masculine  energy  to  female 
tact  and  truth,  which  brought  the  working 
of  Jkitish  Royalty  so  near  the  standard  of 
ideal  excellence. 

We  proceed  to  some  matters  more  ex- 
clusively personal  to  the  Prince.  A  Ger- 
man by  birth,  he  never  lost  the  stamp  of 
Germany ;  and  the  foreign  mark  upon  his 
exterior  and  manner,  together  with  the 
perpetual  presence  of  a  manifest  endea- 
vor to  turn  every  man^s  conversation,  every 
man's  particular  gift  and  knowledge,  to 
account  for  his  own  mental  improvement, 
most  laqdable  as  it  was,  prevented  his  at- 
taining that  charm  of  ease  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  world,  which  he  is  believed 
to  have  possessed  in  the  circle  of  his 
family ;  and  retarded  the  growth  of  his 
popularity  among  the  wealthy  and  the 
great,  who  are,  and  may,  we  fear,  always 
remain,  one  of  the  most  censorious  among 
the  several  classes  of  society. 

The  precocity  of  the  Prince  seems  to 
have  been  not  less  remarkable  than  his 
solidity  and  his  many-sidedness.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  all  Royal  persons  enjoy 
sucli  advantages,  through  the  elaborate- 
ness of  their  training,  the  devotion  of 
those  who  surround  them,  and  their  large 
opportunities  of  contact  with  the  choicest 
minds,  that  almost  in  all  cases  they  seem 
to  exhibit  a  number  of  the  signs  of  maturi- 
ty mucii  earlier  than  do  those  in  lower 
station.  What  was  'specially  noteworthy 
about  the  Prince  was,  that  in  his  precocity 
there  was  nothing  showy,  or  superficial,  or 
transitory.  Though  he  had  hardly  crossed 
the  threshold  of  manhood  when  he  arrived 
among  us,  he  gave  no  signs  of  crudity, 
never  affected  knowledge  he  did  not  pos- 
sess, never  slackened  in,  and  never  con- 
cealed, that  anxiety  to  learn,  which  seem- 
ed to  accompany  as  much  his  social  lei- 
sure as  his  working  hours.  There  seemed, 
again^  to  be  no  branch  of  human  know- 


ledge, no  subject  of  human  interest,  on 
which  he  did  not  lay  his  hand. 

This  early  and  multitudinous  develop- 
ment, which  received  a  share  of  assistance 
from  the  incidents  of  Royalty,  and  which 
in  him  nature  supremely  favored,  however 
dazzling  and  however  real  in  the  advanta- 
ges it  supplies,  has  likewise  at  least  one 
great  drawback.  It  is  not  favorable  to 
the  energetic  concentration  without  which 
the  human  mind  can  hardly  reach  to 
greatness,  and  of  which  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  eminently  capable.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  growth  may  have  been  reserv- 
ed for  the  Prince  during  his  later  years ; 
but  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  com- 
plete among  the  Speeches — which  consti- 
tute, after  all,  his  very  best  memorial — be- 
long to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  volume ; 
and  it  might  be  difficult  to  assign  to  the 
later  moiety  of  it  any  marked  superiority 
over  the  first.  The  circumstances  of  his 
life  may  have  thwarted  the  bias  of  nature  ; 
but  undoubtedly  these  Speeches  seem  to 
show  the  exercise,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  of  the  three  combined  faculties  of 
terseness  in  expression,  of  concentrated 
attention,  and  of  completeness  of  thought. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1850,  he  de- 
livered a  speech,  which  contains  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  de- 
scription is,  among  its  other  features,  highly 
sympathetic.  It  betokens  a  real  intimacy; 
and  there  is  no  other  of  the  same  stamp. 
In  truth,  the  character  of  Peel,  in  some 
intellectual  and  many  moral  qualities,  was 
not  without  pointed  resemblance  to  his 
own.  His  short  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
in  1S54,  affords  a  remarkable  example  of 
handling  at  once  succinct  and  exhaustive. 
The  speech  at  Birmingham,  for  the  Mid- 
land Institute,  in  1855,  and  the  speech  at 
Aberdeen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  are  excellent.  But  to  our 
mind  the  Prince  never  surpassed  in  com- 
prehensiveness, in  his  fearless  truthfulness, 
and  in  delicacy  of  touch  and  handling,  his 
address  at  the  festival  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1850,  when  he  was  still  but 
thirty.  After  treating  of  the  character  of 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  he  proceeds  to  the 
general  subject : — 

**  Gcnilcmen,  the  production  of  all  works 
in  art  or  poetry  requires,  in  their  conception 
and  execution,  not  only  an  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  skill,  and  patience,  but  particularly 
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a  concurrent  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  free 
flow  of  imagination.  This  renders  them  most 
tender  plants,  which  will  thrive  only  in  an 
atmosphere  calculated  to  maintain  that 
warmth  ;  and  that  atmosphere  is  one  of  kind- 
ness— kindness  towards  the  artist  personally, 
as  well  as  towards  his  production.  An  un- 
kind word  of  criticism  passes  like  a  cold 
blast  over  their  [qy.  these]  tender  shoots,  and 
shrivels  them  up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap, 
which  was  rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  multi- 
tudes of  flowers  and  fruit. 

"  But  still,  criticism  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  development  of  art,  and  the  judicious 
praise  of  an  inferior  work  becomes  an  insult 
to  superior  genius. 

"  In  this  respect  our  times  are  peculiarly 
unfavorable  when  compared  with  those  when 
Madonnas  were  painted  in  the  seclusion  of 
convents.  For  we  have  now,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  eager  competition  of  a  vast  array  of  artists 
of  every  degree  of  talent  and  skill,  and  on 
the  other,  as  judge,  a  great  public,  for  the 
greater  part,  wholly  uneducated  in  art,  and 
thus  led  by  professional  writers,  who  often 
strive  to  impress  the  public  with  a  great  idea 
of  their  own  artistic  knowledge  by  the  merci- 
less manner  in  which  they  treat  works  whicii 
have  cost  those  who  produced  them  the  high- 
est efforts  of  mind  or  feeling. 

"The  works  of  art,  by  being  publicly  ex- 
hibited and  offered  for  sale,  are  becoming 
articles  of  trade,  following,  as  such,  the  un- 
reasoning laws  of  markets  and  fashion  ;  and 
public  and  even  private  patronage  is  swayed 
by  their  tyrannical  influence." 

In  these  evils  he  finds  the  ground  for 
the  existence  of  the  Academy,  which  has 
done  much  to  deserve  the  public  confi- 
dence, but  yet  to  which  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  point  out  its  own  besetting  danger. 

We  pass  on  to  a  still  higher  matter. 
Where  so  warm  and  so  wide  ^n  interest  is 
felt  in  one  departed,  there  cannot  but  be 
much  desire  to  know  what,  in  this  agitat- 
ed and  expectant  age,  was  his  mental  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  religion.  On  this 
great  subject  there  has  been  some  degree 
of  reserve,  which  we  should  be  the  last  to 
blame ;  for  at  a  time  of  sharp  division,  and 
of  much  fashionable  scepticism  as  well  as 
bigotry,  loving  hands,  such  as  those  which 
tend  the  Prince's  memory,  are  little  likely 
to  expose  a  beloved  reputation  to  the 
harshest  and  most  penetrating  forms  of 
criticism.  For  the  public,  however,  the 
matter  has  now  become  'one  of  history. 
The  nation  knew  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Prince,  all,  perhaps,  that  it  had  a  right  to 
know.  They  knew  that  he  was  a  religious 
man.  In  his  earliest  youth,  at  the  period 
of  his  confirmation,  to  which,  in  Germany, 
a  peculiar  character  attaches,  he  declared 
with  energy  his  resolved  adoption  of  the 


Christian  profession.  To  its  public  duties 
he  paid  a  regular  homage.  His  life  was 
known  to  be  of  a  pure  and  severe  morali- 
ty, of  an  incessant  activity  in  duty,  of  an 
exemplary  tone  in  the  various  domestic 
relations.  The  confidence  of  the  country, 
won  upon  these  grounds,  was  sealed  by 
the  obvious  presence  of  a  determined  and 
even  far-reaching  Protestantism.  The 
Prince  was  friendly  to  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  independent  of  religious  profession ; 
but  with  such  a  frame  of  opinion  for  him- 
self, and  with  his  marked  earnestness  of 
character,  a  certain  degree  of  theological 
bigotry  may  have  formed  an  ingredient  in 
his  views  of  the  religious  system  of  the 
Latin  Church,  even  when  considered  apart 
from  its  latest  and  most  extravagant  de- 
velopments, of  which  he  lived  to  witness 
some  bold  beginnings. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  incidentally 
from  those  who  find  admittance  to  the 
inner  circles,  not  much  is  to  be  added  to 
the  outline  which  met  the  public  eye. 
Nothing  has  been  learned  to  show  that  his 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  value 
or  the  particulars  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy. 
With  his  refined  culture,  he  could  not  but 
repel  the  crude  vulgarities,  which  some- 
times discharge  themselves  from  the  pulpit, 
and  lurk  in  forms  of  popular  religion  ;  and 
it  is  extensively  believed  that  tne  Church 
owes  to  the  Prince's  influence  and  sugges- 
tion the  appointment  of  the  able  Prelate, 
who  fills  the  see  of  Worcester,  in  substl-^ 
tution  for  a  person  of  more  popular  and 
showy  type,  but  of  far  less  learning,  capa- 
city, and  governing  force.  What  was 
more  than  this  was  the  conviction,  which 
all  intercourse  with  the  Prince  conveyed, 
as  to  his  own  ruling  notions  of  daily  con- 
duct. His  life  was,  in  truth,  one  sustained 
and  perpetual  effort  to  realize  the  great 
law  of  duty  to  God,  and  to  discharge  the 
heavy  debt  which  he  seemed  to  feel  was 
laid  upon  him  by  his  high  station,  and  by 
the  command  of  the  means  and  sources 
not  less  of  usefulness  than  of  enjoyment. 
As  a  watch  wound  up  obeys  its  mainspring 
till  it  has  all  run  out,  so  he,  at  all  moments, 
seemed  to  be  answering  the  call  of  an  in- 
ward voice,  sumn>oi>ing  him  to  leanj,  to 
think,  to  do,  to  bear.  In  all  ranks  and 
forms  of  life  this  is  a  noble,  an  edifying 
spectacle ;  and  it  is  more  noble  and  edi- 
fying, in  proportion  as  the  elevation  is 
greater,  and  the  object  visible  from  a  wider 
range. 
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Some  religionists  will  be  tempted  hereup- 
on to  say  liow  sad  it  was  that  one  who  came 
so  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
not  have  entered  in.  Some  will '  simply 
hold  the  description  we  have  given  to  be 
that  of  a  dry  self-righteousness,  which  can- 
not stand  in  the  day  of  account.  A  third 
class,  whose  doubts  and  scruples  would 
command  more  of  our  sympathy,  would 
ask  themselves  how  it  was  that  a  man 
who  thus  earnestly  and  faithfully  set  him- 
self to  do  the  divine  will,  did  not  accord- 
ingly appreciate  at  their  fullest  value,  those 
specific  revelations  of  truth,  in  the  form 
of  doctrines  and  institutions,  which  Chris- 
tians in  general  have  accepted  as  the  most 
effectual  sources  of  regenerative  power, 
both  for  the  individual,  as  established  by 
personal  experience,  and  for  society,  as 
written  on  the  long  scroll  of  history  dur- 
ing eighteen  centuries.  But  this  opens  a 
question  alike  broad  and  deep,  and  we  can 
only  glance  for  a  moment  along  the  visia. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  sketch  a  frame  of 
religious  sense  and  conviction  different 
from  that  of  the  Prince.  We  take  a  hu- 
man soul  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
taint  and  power  of  sin  ;  one  given  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  shocked  at  its  own  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  the  glorious  image  of  the 
Master;  dhe  painted,  not  only  with  the 
positive  forms  of  corruption,  but  with  the 
pervading  grief  of  general  imperfection 
and  unworthincss,  and  with  the  sense  how 
the  choicest  portions  of  the  life  strangely 
run  to  waste,  how  the  best  designs  are 
spoiled  by  faulty  actuation,  how  there  are 
tears  {\x\  the  touching  language  of  Bishop 
Bevcndge)  that  want  washing,  and  repent- 
ance that  needs  to  be  repented  of.  Such 
an  one  feels  himself  engaged  in  a  double 
warfare,  against  evil  without,  and  against 
evil  within  ;  and  finds  the  last  even  fiercer 
than  the  first.  To  deprive  one  so  minded 
of  any  fraction  of  what  are  termed  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  such  lights  as  shone 
■upon  the  souls  of  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Au- 
gustine, and  Saint  Bernard,  is  to  drain 
away  the  life's  blood  of  the  spirit,  and  lay 
him  helpless  at  the  feet  of  inexorable  foes. 
For  a  nature  such  as  this,  religion  is  not 
only  a  portion  or  department  of  conduct, 
but,  by  a  stringent  necessity,  the  great 
standing,  solemn  drama  or  action  of  life, 
ithat  in  which  all  mental  powers  and  all 
emotions  of  the  heart  are  most  constantly 
and  intensely  exercised ;  and  the  yearn- 


ings, efforts,  and  conflicts  which  belong 
to  the  external  order,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  those  which  are  to  God- wards. 

But  as  in  the  Father's  house  there  are 
many  mansions,  so  there   are  vast  diversi- 
ties in  the  forms  of  character  He  is  prepar- 
ing   to    inhabit  them.     However  true  it 
may  be  that  all  alike  have  sinned,  it  is  far 
from    true    that  all    have   sinned    alike. 
There  are   persons,  though   they  may  be 
rare  and  highly  exceptional,  in  whom  the 
atmosphere  of  purity  has  not  been  dimmed, 
the  forces  of  temptation  are  comparatively 
weak,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of 
duty  is  vigorous  and  lively.     Hence  the 
temper  which  trusts  God  and  loves  Him 
as  a  Father,  is  not  thwarted  in  its  exercise 
by  habitual  perversity,  nor  associated  with 
so  crushing  a  sense  of  the  sinfulness  that 
debars  us  from  approach  to  Him,  or    of 
the  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  a  sacrifice,  and 
of  the  gift  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it working  in  us  that    we  may   have   a 
good  will,  and  with  us  when  we  have  that 
good  will.     Persons  such   as  these, .ever 
active  in  human  duty,  need  not  be  indiffer- 
ent about  religion ;   on  the  contrary  they 
may  be  strongly  religious.      They  may,  as 
the  Prince   did,    condemn   coldness   and 
commend  fervor.     They  may  "  give  their 
heart  to  the  Purifier,  their  will  to  the  Will 
that  governs  the  universe  ;"  and  yet  they 
may  but  feebly  and  partially   appreciate 
parts  of  Christian  dogma  ;    nay,  they  may 
even,  like  Charles   Lamb,   the    writer  of 
these  beautiful   and  powerful  words,  hold 
themselves  apart  from  its  central  proposi- 
tions.    So  it   may  come  about  that   the 
comparative  purity  of  a  man's  nature,  the 
milder  form  of  the  deterioration  he  inher- 
its, the  fearless  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
seems  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  light  of 
God's  presence,  may  impair  his  estimate  of 
the  warmer,  more  inward,  and  more  spir- 
itual parts  of  Christianity.     Further,  they 
may  altogether  prevent  him  from  appreci- 
ating the  Gospel  on  its  severer  side.     He 
may  generously  give  credit  to  others  for 
disj)ositions  corresponding  with  his  own  : 
and  may  not  fully  perceive  the  necessity, 
on  their  behalf,  of  that  law  which  is  made, 
not  for  the  righteous,  but  for  the  ungod- 
ly and  the  profane,  of  those  threatenings 
and    prohibitions  wherewith  the    Gospel 
seeks  to  arrest  reckless  or  depraved  spirits 
in    their    headlong    course,  to  constrain 
them  to  come  in,  and  to  rescue  them  as 
brands  from  the  burning.     He  may  undu- 
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ly  generalize  the  facts  of  his  own  mental 
and  moral  constitution. 

We  do  not  admit  that  the  dissent  or  only 
faint  or  partial  adhesion  of  these  exceptional 
human  beings  to  the  ancient  creed  of  the 
Christian  Church  detracts  from  its  just  au- 
thority; but  we  should  be  slow  to  charge 
the  inadequacy  of  their  doctrinal  concep- 
tions upon  moral  defect,  or  to  deny  the 
truth,  force,  and  value  of  the  heart-service 
which  they  may  and  do  render,  and  ren- 
der with  affectionate  humility,  to  their  Fa- 
ther and  their  God.  The  Christian  dog- 
ma is  the  ordained  means  of  generating 
and  sustaining  the  religious  life  ;  but  the 
Almighty  is  not  tied  to  the  paths  He 
marks  out  for  His  servants,  and  we  are 
nowhere  authorised  to  say  there  can  be  no 
religious  life  except  as  the  direct  product 
of  the  Christian  dogma  in  its  entirety. 

We  might,  if  space  permitted,  exhibit 
largely  another  class  of  cases,  where  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  be  de- 
termined to  a  particular  and  by  no  means 
normal  form  of  conditions  of  personal 
character.  There  is  a  highly  popular 
kind  of  Christian  teaching,  which  dwells 
more  or  less  congenially  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  various  communions,  and  of 
which  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic that  while  it  retains  and  presents,  with 
some  crudity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  the 
Atonement  by  substitution,  the  intensity 
of  sin,  and  the  final  condemnation  of  the 
wicked,  it  reduces  the  method  of  deliver- 
ance to  a  formula  of  extreme  simplicity. 
A  certain  reception  of  Christ,  not  easy  to 
describe  psychologically,  is  held  to  be  the 
only  door  to  spiritual  life.  It  conveys  a 
salvation  in  itself  immediate  and  complete  ; 
and  not  only  entails  the  obligation,  but 
supplies  the  unfailing  motive  for  walking 
in  the  way  of  Christian  obedience  towards 
moral  perfection.  Purity  of  mind  and  na- 
tural balance  of  character  supplied  us,  in 
the  case  formerly  presented,  with  the  key 
to  the  problem  ;  whereas  the  doctrinal 
scheme  now  before  us  rather  commends 
itself  to  those  who  are  suddenly  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  gross  neglect  or  transgression, 
and  who  are  in  this  sense  at  least  child- 
like, that  the  elements  of  their  characters 
are  few  and  simple,  and  their  minds  un- 
used to  what  is  profound  or  complex.  A 
summary  presentation  and  settlement,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  religious  account  between 
God  and  the  soul,  is  that  which  most  ac- 
cords with  the  general  forms  of  their  men- 


tal habits.  These  two  distinct  modes  of 
apprehending  religion,  so  much  contrasted, 
seem  to  have  in  common  the  important 
points  that  each  may  be  sincere,  and  for 
the  individual  efficient,  but  that  neither 
have  the  solidity  necessary  for  continuous 
transmission  :  and  the  likelihood  is,  that 
a  great  share  of  the  efficacy  they  possess 
is  derived  from  that  general  atmosphere 
of  Christianity  in  which  we  live,  and  much 
of  which  we  may  unconsciously  and  with- 
out moral  choice  {jipoaipeoLg)  inhale. 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  the  Speeches 
a  passage  addressed  to  a  conference  on 
education  in  1857,  which  distinctly  testi- 
fies not  only  to  the  earnest  piety  of  the 
speaker,  but  to  his  clear  and  advised  con- 
victions : — 

"  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His  boundless 
goodness,  has  made  His  creatures  that  they 
should  be  happy,  and  His  wisdom  has  fitted 
His  means  to  His  ends,  giving  to  all  of  them 
different  faculties  and  qualities,  in  using  and 
developing  which  they  fulfil  their  destiny,  and, 
running  their  uniform  course  according  to  the 
prescription,  they  find  that  happiness  which  He 
has  intended  for  them.  Man  alone  is  born  into 
this  world  with  faculties  far  nobler  than  the 
other  creatures,  reflecting  the  image  of  Him 
who  has  willed  that  there  should  be  beings  on 
earth  to  know  and  worship  Him,  but  endowed 
with  the  power  of  self-determination.  Having 
reason  given  him  for  his  guide,  he  can  develop 
his  faculties,  place  himself  in  harmony  with 
his  Divine  prototype,  and  attain  that  happi- 
ness which  is  offered  to  him  on  earth,  to  be 
completed  hereafter  in  entire  union  with  Him 
through  the  mercy  of  Christ.  But  he  can  also 
leave  these  faculties  unimproved,  and  miss 
his  mission  on  earth.  He  will  then  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  lower  animals,  forfeit  happi- 
ness, and  separate  from  his  God,  whom  he  did 
not  know  how  to  find."* 

There  are  men  who  are  religious  by 
temperament,  though  sceptical  in  their  in- 
tellect. Such  was  not  the  case  of  the 
Prince.  He  had  been  trained  in  Germa- 
ny under  influences  rather  of  the  rational- 
ising than  the  orthodox  party,  but  his  re- 
ligion had  a  firm  ground,  as  must  be  man- 
ifest from  this  passage,  in  his  mind  not 
less  than  in  his  heart. 

It  will  moreover,  as  we  think,  be  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that  as  years  rolled 
on,  though  the  flower  of  life  was  still  in 
full  blow,  an  increasing  warmth  of  tone 
pervaded  the  Prince's  sentiments  in  this 
great  matter.  On  an  occasion  secular 
enough  for  such  as  are  disposed  so  to 
take  it,  namely,  that  of  presenting  colors 
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in  1859  to  a  battalion  of  his  regiment,  he 
breaks  forth  copiously  into  terms  of  truly 
Christian  and  paternal  affection: — 

'*  May  God's  best  blessing  attend  you, 
shield  you  from  danger,  support  you  under 
difficulties,  cheer  you  under  privations,  grant 
you  moderation  in  success,  contentment  un- 
der discipline,  humility  and  gratitude  towards 
Him  in  prosperity."* 

^lore  than  thirteen  years  have  now  pass- 
ed, since  the  Prince  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers  ;  and  his  character  belongs  to  his- 
tory. To  sucli  a  man  it  is  no  compliment 
to  treat  of  him  in  a  strain  merely  courtly 
and  eulogistic.  He  will  shine  most  in 
the  colors  which  the  truth  supplies  :  he 
would  have  been  the  fust  to  reject  ad- 
ulation, and  to  disapprove  excess.  It  is 
but  the  naked  and  cold  truth,  that  we 
possessed  in  him  a  treasure ;  that  he  raised 
the  influence  and  usefulness  of  our  high- 
est institution  to  its  highest  point,  and 
that  society  has  suffered  heavily  from  the 
slackening  of  the  beneficial  action  to 
which  he  so  powerfully  contributed. 

At  Windsor,  the  noblest  and  most  com- 
plete of  all  the  abodes  ot  European  royal- 
ty, in  the  beautiful  chapel  .built  by  Henry 
VII.  eastward  from  St.  George's,  and  af- 
terwards given  to  W'olsey,  lies  the  effigy 
of  the  Prince,  which  will  probably  stand 
with  the  public  and  with  posterity  as  in  a 
proper  and  especial  sense  his  monument. 
The  outlay  of  lier  Majesty  upon  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building,  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  her  love, 
must  have  been  very  large  ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that,  without  losing  its  solemnity, 
it  has  attained  exceeding  Sj)lcndor.  Roof 
and  floor,  walls  and  windows,  altar  and 
.sedilia,  ancestral,  royal,  sacred  efllgics, 
marbles  sculptured  and  inlaid  in  color,  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  more  than  queenly 
magnificence  ;  and  the  criticism  which  a 
very  few  points  might  invite  with  reference 
to  the  details  of  execution  may  be  omitted, 
lest  it  should  jar  with  tlie  conspicuous  and 
noble   harmony  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 


The  pure  white  marble  figure  of  the  Prince 
reposing  on  his  altar-tomb,  amidst  all 
these  glories,  vividly  presents  the  image 
of  his  stainless  character  and  life,  persist- 
ently exhibited  through  all  the  sumptuous 
fascination  and  array  of  brilliancy,  which 
lay  along  his  earthly  path. 

Over  the  tomb  of  such  a  man  many 
tears  might  fall,  but  not  one  could  be  a 
tear  of  bitterness.  These  examples  of  rare 
intelligences,  yet  more  rarely  cultivated, 
with  their  great  duties  greatly  done,  are 
not  lights  kindled  for  a  moment,  in  order 
then  to  be  quenched  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  While  they  pass  elsewhere  to 
attain  their  consummation,  they  live  on 
here  in  their  good  deeds,  in  their  venerated 
memories,  in  their  fruitful  example.  As 
even  a  fine  figure  may  be  eclipsed  by  a 
gorgeous  costume,  so  during  life  the  splen- 
did accompaniments  of  a  Prince  Consort's 
position  may  for  the  common  eye  throw 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  character,  his 
true  humanity,  into  shade.  These  hin- 
drances to  effectual  perception  are  now 
removed  ;  and  we  can  see,  like  the  form  of 
a  Greek  statue,  severely  pure  in  their  bath 
of  southern  liglU,  all  his  extraordinary  gifts 
and  virtues;  his  manly  force  tempered  with 
gentleness,  playfulness,  and  love ;  his 
intense  devotion  to  duty  ;  his  pursuit  of 
the  practical,  with  an  unfailing  thought  of 
the  ideal  ;  his  combined  allegiance  to 
beauty  and  to  truth  ;  the  elevation  of  his 
aims,  with  his  painstaking  care  and  thrift, 
and. methodizing  of  life,  so  as  to  waste  no 
particle  of  his  means.  His  exact  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  bygone  excellence  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine  •;  but  none  can 
doubt  that  it  is  a  privilege  which,  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  years,  but  rarely  returns, 
to  find  such  graces  and  such  gifts  of  mind, 
heart,  character,  and  person  united  in  one 
and  the  same  individual,  and  set  so  stead- 
ily and  firmly,  upon  a  pedestal  of  such 
giddy  height,  for  the  instruction  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind. — Contemporary  Re^ 
view. 


-♦  •♦- 
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During  the  summer  months  of  this 
year  two  planets  will  be  conspicuous 
which    illustrate    strikingly  the    varieties 
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of  condition  distinguishing  the  members 
of  the  solar  system  from  each  other.  One 
is  the  planet  Jupiter,  at  his  nearest  and 
brightest  in  the  middle  of  April,  but 
conspicuous  as    an  evening  star  for  sev- 
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eral  months  thereafter  ;  the  other  is  the 
planet  Mars,  shining  with  chief  splendor 
towards  the  end  of  June,  but  distinguish- 
able by  his  brightness  and  color  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  and  after  that  time. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  consider  these 
two  planets  in  three  essays  in  these  pages. 
The  first,  called  "  Life  in  Mars,"  in  the 
CoRNHiLL  Magazine  for  May  187 1, 
dealt  with  the  theory  that  life  probably 
exists  in  Mars.  This  theory,  which  may 
be  called  the  Brewsterian  theory,  was 
not  viewed  unfavorably  in  the  essay  ; 
for  ih  fact  the  writer  at  that  time  re- 
garded the  theory  as  on  the  whole  more 
probable  than  Whewell's.  The  second 
essay,  which  related  to  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, bore  the  title  "  A  Giant  Planet," 
and  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine for  May  1872.  In  this  essay,  the 
largest  of  all  the  planets  was  certainly 
not  presented  as  the  probable  abode  of 
life,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  the- 
ory advanced  respecting  Jupiter  could 
hardly  be  called  a  Whewellite  theory. 
For  Whewell,  as  our  readers  doubtless 
remember,  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
globe  of  Jupiter  probable  consists  in  the 
main  of  water,  with  perhaps  a  cindery 
nucleus,  and  maintained  that  if  any  kind 
of  life  exists  at  all  in  this  planet,  its  in- 
habitants must  be  pulpy,  gelatinous  crea- 
tures, living  in  a  dismal  world  of  water  and 
ice  ;  whereas  we  pointed  to  evidence 
showing  that  an  intense  heat  pervades  the 
whole  globe  of  Jupiter,  and  causes  distur- 
bances so  tremendous  that  life  would  be  im- 
possible there  even  if  we  could  conceive  the 
existence  of  creatures  capable  of  enduring 
the  planet's  fiery  heat.  Yet  a  year  later 
there  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine for  July  1873,  a  Whewellite  essay 
on  Mars,  in  which  we  dealt  with  certain 
considerations  opposed  to  the  Brewste- 
rian theory  that  life  probably  exists  on  the 
ruddy  planet.  Without  absolutely  adopt- 
ing Whewell's  view,  we  discussed  those 
facts  which  "  would  certainly  not  be  left 
untouched  by  Whewell  if  he  now  lived  and 
sought  to  maintain  his  position  against  the 
believers  in  *  more  worlds  than  one.'  " 

Those  three  essays  illustrate,  but  do  not 
strictly  synchronize  with,  the  gradual 
change  in  the  writer's  ideas  respecting  the 
subject  of  life  in  other  worlds.  In  fact,  so 
far  back  as  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  he 
had  begun  to  regard  doubtfully  the  theory 
of  Brewster,  which  until  then  had  appear- 


ed on  the  whole  the  most  reasonable 
way  of  viewing  the  celestial  bodies.  The 
careful  study  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  had  shown  that  the  theory  of  their 
being  the  abode  of  life  (that  is,  of  any 
kind  of  life  in  the  least  resembling  the 
forms  we  are  familiar  with)  is  altogether 
untenable.  The  great  difference  between 
those  planets  and  the  members  of  the 
smaller  planetary  family  of  which  our 
earth  is  the  chief,  suggested  that  in  truth 
the  major  planets  belong  to  another  order 
of  orbs  altogether,  and  that  we  have  as 
much  or  as  Httle  reason  for  comparing  them 
to  the  sun  as  for  comparing  them  to  the 
earth  on  which  we  Uve.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  case  of  Venus  and  Mars,  the  features 
of  resemblance  to  our  earth  predominate 
over  those  of  dissimilarity ;  and  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  writer,  while  rejecting  the 
theory  of  life  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn  as  op- 
posed to  all  the  available  evidence, 
should  still  consider  the  theory  of  life  in 
Mars  or  Venus  as  at  least  plausible.  Ideas 
on  such  subjects  are  not  less  tenacious 
than  theories  on  matters  more  strictly  sci- 
entific. Not  only  so,  but  the  bearing  of 
newly  recognised  facts  on  long-entertained 
theories  is  not  at  once  recognised  even  by 
those  most  careful  to  square  their  opinions 
according  to  the  evidence  they  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Again  and  again  it  has 
happened  that  students  of  science  (in 
which  term  we  include  the  leaders  of  sci- 
entific opinions)  have  been  found  record- 
ing and  explaining  in  one  chapter  some 
newly  recognised  fact,  while  in  another 
chapter  they  have  described  with  approval 
some  old  theory,  in  total  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  tliat  with  the  new  discovery  the 
old  theory  has  become  altogether  untena- 
ble. Sometimes  the  incongruity  is  not 
recognised  until  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  others.  Sometimes,  so  thoroughly  do 
our  prepossessions  become  "  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  "  that  even 
the  clearest  reasoning  does  not  prevent 
the  student  of  science  from  combining  the 
acceptance  of  a  newly  discovered  fact 
with  continued  belief  in  a  theory  which 
that  fact  entirely  disproves.  Let  the 
matter  be  explained  as  it  may,  it  was  only 
gradually  that  both  the  Brewsterian  and 
Whewellite  theories  of  life  in  other  worlds 
gave  place  in  the  writer's  mind  to  a  theory 
in  one  sense  intermediate  to  them,  in  ano- 
ther sense  opposed  to  both,  which  seems 
to  accord  better  than  either  with  what  we 
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know  about  our  own  earth,  about  the  other 
members  of  the  solar  system,  and  about 
other  suns  which  people  space.  What 
we  now  propose  to  do  is  to  present  this 
theory  as  specially  illustrated  by  the  two 
planets  which  adorn  our  evening  skies  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  of  the  present 
year. 

But  it  may  be  asked  at  the  outset,  wheth- 
er the  question  of  life  in  other  worlds  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  thus  directed  to  it. 
Seeing  that  we  have  not  and  can  never 
have  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject,  is 
it  to  be  regarded  as,  in  the  scientific  sense, 
worthy  of  discussion  at  all  ?  Can  the  as- 
tronomer or  the  geologist,  the  physicist  or 
the  biologist,  know  more  on  this  subject 
than  those  who  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  or  geology,  or  physics,  or 
biology  ?  The  astronomer  can  say  how 
large  such  and  such  a  planet  is,  its  average 
density,  the  length  of  its  day  and  its  year, 
the  light-reflecting  qualities  of  its  surface, 
even  (with  the  physicist's  aid)  the  nature 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it,  and  so 
on  ;  the  geologist  can  tell  much  about 
the  past  history  of  our  own  earth,  whence 
we  may  infer  the  variations  of  condition 
which  other  earths  in  the  universe  proba- 
bly undergo  ;  the  physicist,  besides  aiding 
the  astronomer  in  his  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  other  orbs,  can  determine 
somewhat  respecting  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  living  creatures  ;  and  the 
biologist  can  show  how  the  races  inhab- 
iting our  earth  have  gradually  become 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  varying 
conditions  surrounding  them,  how  certain 
ill-adapted  races  have  died  out  while  well- 
adapted  races  have  thriven  and  multiplied, 
and  how  matters  have  so  proceeded  that 
during  the  whole  time  since  Hfe  began 
upon  our  earth  there  has  been  no  danger 
of  the  disappearance  of  any  of  the  leading 
orders  of  living  creatures.  But  no  astro- 
nomer, or  geologist,  or  physicist,  or  biolo- 
gist, can  tell  us  anything  certain  about  life 
in  other  worlds.  If  a  man  possessed  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  all  the  leading  branch- 
es of  scientific  research,  he  would  remain 
perfectly  ignorant  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  planets  even  of  our  own  sys- 
tem. His  ideas  about  other  worlds  must 
still  be  speculative  ;  and  the  most  ignorant 
can  speculate  on  such  matters  as  freely  as 
the  most  learned.  Indeed  the  ignorant 
can  speculate  a  great  deal  more  freely. 
And  it  is  here,  precisely,  that  knowledge 


has  the  advantage.  The  student  of  sci- 
ence feels  that  in  such  matters  he  must 
be  guided  by  the  analogies  which  have 
been  already  brought  to  his  knowledge.  If 
he  rejects  the  Brewsterian  or  theVVhewellite 
theory,  it  is  not  because  either  theory  is  a 
mere  speculation  for  which  he  feels  free  to 
substitute  a  speculation  of  his  own  ;  but 
because,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts,  he  finds  that  the  analogies  on  which 
each  theory  was  based  were  either  insuffi- 
cient, or  were  not  correctly  dealt  with,  and 
that  other  analogies,  or  these  when  right- 
ly viewed,  point  to  a  different  conclusion 
as  more  probable. 

Nor  need  we  be  concerned  by  the  con- 
sideration that  there  can  be  no  scientific 
value  in  any  conclusion  to  which  we  may 
be  led  on  the  subject  of  life  in  other  worlds, 
even  though  our  method  of  reasoning  be 
so  far  scientific  that  the  argument  from 
analogy  is  correctly  dealt  with.  If  we 
look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find 
that  as  respects  the  great  purposes  for 
which  science  is  studied,  it  is  as  instructive 
to  think  over  the  question  of  life  in  other 
worlds  as  to  reason  about  matters  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  purely  scientific. 
It  is  scientific  to  infer  from  observations  of 
a  planet  that  it  has  such  and  such  a  dia- 
meter, or  such  and  such  a  mass  ;  and 
thence  to  infer  that  its  surface  contains  so 
many  millions  of  square  miles,  its  volume 
so  many  millions  of  cubic  miles,  its  mass 
so  many  billions  or  trillions  of  tons ; 
yet  these  facts  are  not  impressive  in 
themselves.  It  is  only  when  we  consid- 
er them  in  connection  with  what  we  know 
about  our  own  earth  that  they  acquire 
meaning,  or  at  least  that  they  have  any 
real  interest  for  us.  For  then  alone  do 
we  recognize  their  bearing  on  the  great 
problem  which  imderlies  all  science, — the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  the  wonder- 
ful machinery  at  work  around  us  ;  ma- 
chinery of  which  we  are  ourselves  a  por- 
tion.* 


*lt  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  a  dcscri  ption, 
by  the  close  observer  Dickens,  of  the  fancies 
of  a  brain  distempered  by  fever,  corresponds 
with  feelings  whicli  the  student  of  science  is 
apt  to  experience  as  the  sense  of  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  universe  impresses  itself  on  his 
soul : — '*  The  time  seemed  interminable.  I  con- 
founded impossible  existences  with  my  own 
identity.  .  .  I  was  as  a  steel  beam  of  a  vast 
engine,  clashing  and  whirling  over  agulf,  and 
yet  I  implored  in  my  own  person  to  have  the 
engine  stopped  and  my  part  in  it  hammered 
off."    Of  all  the  wonders  that  the   student  of 
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In  suggesting  views  respecting  Jupiter 
and  Mars  unlike  those  which  have  been 
commonly  received  with  favor,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  our  purpose,  as  the ,  reader 
might  anticipate,  to  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  judging  the  unknown  by  the 
known.  Although  that  course  is  fraught 
with  difficulties,  and  has  often  led  the  stu- 
dent of  science  astray,  it  is  in  such  inqui- 
ries as  the  present  the  proper,  one  may 
almost  say  the  only,  course.  The  excep- 
tion we  lake  to  the  ordinary  views  is  not 
based  on  the  fact  that  too  much  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  the  argument  from  an- 
alogy, but  that  the  argument  has  been  in- 
correctly employed.  A  just  use  of  the  ar- 
gument leads  to  conclusions  very  different 
from  those  commonly  accepted,  but  not 
less  different  from  that  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse to  which  Whewell  seems  to  have  felt 
himself  driven  by  his  recognition  of  the 
illogical  nature  of  the  ordinary  theory  re- 
specting the  plurality  of  worlds. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  argument 
from  analogy  really  teaches  us  in  this  case. 

The  just  use  of  the  argument  from  ana- 
logy requires  that  we  should  form  our  opi- 
nion respecting  the  other  planets,  chiefly 
by  considering  the  lessons  taught  us  by 
our  own  earth,  the  only  planet  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thus 
that  the  belief  in  many  inhabited  worlds 
has  been  supported ;  so  that  if  we  employ 
the  evidence  given  by  our  own  earth,  we 
cannot  be  said  to  adopt  a  novel  method 
of  reasoning,  though  we  may  be  led  to 
novel  conclusions. 

The  fact  that  the  earth  is  inhabited,  af- 
fords, of  course,  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  the  other  planets  are  also  in- 
habited. In  other  words,  a  certain  degree 
of  probability  is  given  to  this  theory.  But 
we  must  look  somewhat  more  closelv  into 
the  matter  to  ascertain  what  that  probabil- 
ity may  amount  to.  For  there  are  all  or- 
ders of  probability,  from  uncertainty  down 
to  a  degree  of  probability  so  low  that  it  ap- 
proaches closely  to  that  extremest  form  of 
improbability  which  we  call  impossibility. 
It  is  well  at  once  to  take  this  logical  basis ; 

science  deals  with,  of  all  the  mysteries  that 
perplex  him,  is  there  aught  more  wonderful, 
more  perplexing,  than  the  thought  that  he,  a 
part  of  the  mighty  machinery  of  the  universe, 
should  anxiously  inquire  into  its  nature  and 
motions,  should  seek  to  interpret  the  design 
of  its  Maker,  and  should  be  concerned  as  to 
his  own  share  in  the  working  of  the  mysteri- 
ous mechanism  ? 


for  there  are  few  mistakes  more  mischie- 
vous than  the  superstition  that  a  theory 
supported  by  certain  evidence  derives 
from  that  evidence  a  probability  equal  to 
that  of  the  evidence  itself.  It  is  absolute- 
ly certain  that  the  one  planet  we  know  is 
inhabited;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
certainly  that  planets  like  the  earth  sup- 
port life,  still  less  that  planets  unlike  the 
earth  do  so,  and  least  of  all  that  every 
planet  is  now  the  abode  of  life. 

A  higher  degree  of  probability  in  favor 
of  the  theory  that  there  are  many  inhabi- 
ted worlds  arises  from  a  consideration  of 
the  manner  m  which  life  exists  on  the  earth. 
If  one  could  judge  of  q.  purpose  (according 
to  our  way  of  thinking)  in  all  that  is  go- 
ing on  around  us,  our  earth  might  teach 
us  to  regard  the  support  of  life  as  Nature's 
great    purpose.      Earth,   water,   and    air, 
alike  teem  with  life.     No  peculiarities  of 
climate  seem  able  to  banish  life.     As  we 
have  said  elsewhere,  "  in  the  bitter  cold 
within  the  Arctic  regions,  with  their  strange 
alternations  of  long  summer  days  and  long 
winter  nights,  their  frozen  seas,  perennial 
ice,  and  scanty  vegetation,  life  flourishes  in 
a  hundred  different  forms.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  torrid  zone,  with  its  blazing  heat, 
its  long-continued  droughts,  its  strange  ab- 
sence of  true  seasonal  changes,  and  its  try- 
ing alternations  of  oppressive  calms  and 
fiercely-raging  hurricanes,  nourishes  even 
more  numerous  and  varied  forms  of  life 
than  the  great  temperate  zones.     Around 
mountain  summits  as  in  the  depths  of  the 
most  secluded  valleys,  in  mid-ocean  as  in 
the  arid  desert,  in  the  air  as  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  find  a  myriad  forms 
of  life."     Nor  is  the  scene  changed  when, 
with  the  mind's  eye,  we  contemplate  the 
earth  during  past  ages  of  her  history,  even 
to  the  most  remote  stage  of  her  existence, 
as  a  planet   fit  to  be  the  abode   of  life. 
Whenever  there  was  life  at  all,  there  was 
abundant  life.  For  though  no  traces  remain 
of  a  million  forms  of  life  which  co-existed 
with  the  few  forms  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  this  or  that  geologic  era,  yet  we 
can  infer  from  the  forms  of  which  traces  re- 
main that  others  must  have  been  present 
which  have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence. 
The  skeletons  of  mighty  carnivora  assure  us 
that  multitudes    of  creatures    existed  on 
which  those  monsters  fed.     The  great  sea 
creatures  whose  remains  have  been  found 
attest  the  existence  of  many  races  of  small 
fish.      The  mighty   Pterodactyl  did  not 
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range  through  desert  aerial  regions,  for  he 
could  exist  only  where  many  orders  of 
aerial  creatures  also  existed.  Of  minute 
creatures  inhabiting  the  water  we  have  re- 
cords in  the  strata  formed  as  generation 
after  generation  sank  to  the  sea-bottom  af- 
ter death,  whereas  the  correspondingly  mi- 
nute inhabitants  of  the  land  and  of  the  air 
have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence  ;  yet  we 
can  feel  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  every 
geologic  age  forms  of  minute  life  were  as 
rich  in  air  and  on  the  land  as  in  the  sea,  or 
as  they  now  are  in  all  three.  Of  insect  life 
all  ^but  a  few  traces  have  passed  away, 
though  occasionally,  by  some  rare  acci- 
dent, even  so  delicate  a  structure  as  a 
butterfly's  wing  has  left  its  record,  not  only 
attesting  the  existence  of  hosts  of  insects, 
but  showing  that  delicate  flowers  with  all 
the  charms  of  sweet  perfume  and  variega- 
ted color  existed  in  those  times  as  in  ours. 
It  is  no  mere  speculation,  then,  but  the  di- 
rect and  unquestionable  teaching  of  geo- 
logy, that  throughout  the  whole  time  rep- 
resented by  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  life  of 
all  kinds  was  most  abundant  on  our  earth. 

And  while  we  thus  recognise,  throughout 
our  earth's  history  as  a  planet,  Nature's 
apparent  purpose  for  providing  infinitely 
varied  forms  of  life  at  all  times  and  under 
the  most  varied  conditions,  we  also  per- 
ceive that  Nature  possesses  a  power  of 
modifying  the  different  types  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  conditions  under  which 
they  subsist.  Without  entering  here  into 
the  vexed  question  of  the  actual  extent  to 
which  the  principle  of  selection  operates, 
we  must  admit  that  it  does  operate  largely, 
and  that  it  must  necessarily  cause  gradual 
change  of  every  type  of  living  creature  to- 
wards the  most  suitable  form.  This  par- 
ticular operation  of  Nature  must  certain- 
ly be  regarded  as  an  apparent  carrying 
out  of  the  purpose  attributed  to  her  by 
our  manner  of  speaking  when  we  say  that 
Nature's  one  great  object  is  the  support 
of  life.  If  types  were  unchangeable,  life 
would  come  to  an  end  upon  a  globe  whose 
condition  is  not  only  not  unchangeable, 
but  changes  largely  in  the  course  of  long 
periods  of  time.  But  types  of  life  change, 
or  can  change  when  required,  at  least  as 
quickly  as  the  surrounding  conditions — 
save  in  the  case  of  certain  catastrophes, 
which,  however,  never  affect  any  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  any  limits  to 
this  power  of  adaptation,  though  we  can 


scarcely  doubt    that  limits    exist, 
earth  may  so  change  in  the  course  of 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  come 
none  of  the  chief  forms  of  hfe,  anim 
vegetable,  at  present  existing,  could 
even  for  a  single  year  under  the  chai 
conditions  of  those  distant  times,  whil 
the  descendants  of  creatures  now  li 
(including  man)  may  be  as  well  fitte 
the  circumstances  around  them  as  the  i 
favored  races  of  our  own  time.     Still  t 
must  be  a  Hmit  beyond  which  'the  ch. 
of  the  earth's  condition,   whether  thn 
the  cooling  of  her  own  globe  or  the  ( 
nution  of  the  sun's  heat,  will  be  such 
no  conceivable  modification  of  the  t 
of  life  now  existing  could  render  life 
sible.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
ture's  power  of  adaptation  is  known  t 
finite  in  many  cases,  and,  therefore,  i 
be  presumed  to  be  finite  in  all  cases, 
very  process  of  selection  by  which  a 
tation  is  secured  implies  the  continual 
ure  of  preceding  adaptations.     The  s' 
gle  for  life  involves  the  repeated  victo 
death.    The  individuals  which  perish  ii 
struggle  (that  is,  which  perish  untimel) 
outnumber    those    which  survive, 
what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  t; 
Nature  is  as  wasteful  of  types  as  she 
life— 

So  careful  of  the  type  ;  but  no, 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  ston 
She  cries,  *'a  thousand  types  are  gon 

I  care  for  nothing,  a// shall  go." 

This  is,  in  truth,  what  we  must  believ 
reasoning  by  analogy,  we   pass  but 
step  higher  in  the  scheme  of  creation, 
know  that  Nature,   wasteful  of  indivi 
life,  is  equally  wasteful  of  types  of 
Must  we  not  infer  that  she  is  no  less  w 
ful  of  those  aggregations  of  types  w 
constitute   the    populations    of   wor 
Watching  her  operations  a  few  brief 
nutes,  we  might  (setting  experience  a? 
suppose   her    careful    of   individual 
Watching  during   a   few  generations 
should  pronounce  her  careful  of  the  t 
though  careless  of  life.     But  we  perc 
when    we    extend    the    range    of 
through    which    we    look,    that    sh 
careless  no  less  of  the  type  than  of 
Why  should  this  extension  of  the  ran^ 
view  be  the  last  we  should  permit  oursel 
If  we  pronounce  nature  careful  of  the 
netary  populations,  though  careless  o: 
types  of  life  which  make  up  such  po] 
tions,  we  are  simply  declining  to  tal 
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further  step  in  the  course  pointed  out  for 
us  by  the  teachings  of  analogy. 

Let  us  go  over  the  ground  afresh.  In- 
dividual creatures,  even  the  most  favored, 
perish  after  a  time,  though  the  balance 
may  long  oscillate  between  life  and  death. 
Weak  at  first,  each  creature  which  is  to 
live  grows  at  length  to  its  full  strength,  not 
without  vicissitudes  which  threaten  its  ex- 
istence. As  its  life  progresses  the  struggle 
continues.  At  one  time  the  causes  tending 
to  decay  seem  to  prevail  awhile ;  at  another, 
those  which  restore  the  vital  powers.  Dis- 
ease is  resisted  again  and  again ;  at  first 
easily,  gradually  with  greater  difficulty, 
until  at  length  death  wins  the  day.  So  it 
is  with  types  or  orders  of  living  creatures. 
A  favored  type,  weak  at  first,  begins  after 
awhile  to  thrive,  and  eventually  attains  its 
fullest  development.  But  from  time  to  time 
the  type  is  threatened  by  dangers.  Sur- 
rounding conditions  become  less  favorable. 
It  ceases  to  thrive,  or,  perhaps,  passes 
through  successive  alternations  of  decay 
and  restoration.  At  length  the  time  comes 
when  the  struggle  for  existence  can  mani- 
festly have  but  one  end ;  and  then,  though 
the  type  may  linger  long  before  it  actual- 
ly disappears,  its  disappearance  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Now,  it  is  true  that  each 
type  thus  flourishing  for  awhile  springs 
from  other  types  which  have  disappeared. 
The  favored  types  of  our  age  are  but  vari- 
eties of  past  types.  Yet  this  does  not  show 
that  types  will  continue  to  succeed  each 
other  in  endless  succession.  For  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  rightly  we  perceive  that 
the  analogue  of  this  circumstance  is,  in  the 
case  of  individual  life,  the  succession  of 
living  creatures  generation  after  genera- 
tion. And  as  we  know  that  each  family, 
however  large,  dies  out  in  the  long  run 
unless  recruited  from  without,  so  we  are  to 
infer  that  the  various  types  peopling  this 
earth,  since  they  cannot  be  recruited  from 
without,  must  at  length  die  out,  though  to 
our  conceptions  the  time  necessary  for  this 
process  may  appear  infinite. 

To  the  student  of  science  who  recog- 
nises the  true  meaning  of  the  doctrine  that 
force  can  be  neither  annihilated  nor  crea- 
ted, it  will  indeed  appear  manifest  that  life 
must  eventually  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  for  he  perceives  that  the  earth  pos- 
sesses now  a  certain  fund  or  store  of  force 
in  her  inherent  heat,  which  is  continually 
though  slowly  passing  away.  The  sun  also, 
which  is  a  storehouse  whence  certain  forms 


of  force  are  distributed  to  the  earth,  has 
only  a  finite  amount  of  energy  (though 
probably  the  inhabitants  of  earth  are  less 
directly  concerned  in  this  than  in  the  finite- 
ness  of  terrestrial  forces).  Life  of  all  kinds 
on  the  earth  depends  on  both  these  stores 
of  force,  and  when  either  store  is  exhausted 
life  must  disappear  from  the  earth.  But 
each  store  is  in  its  nature  limited,  and  must 
one  day,  therefore,  be  exhausted. 

We  have  also  only  to  consider  that  life 
on  the  earth  necessarily  had  a  beginning, 
to  infer  that  it  mu^t  necessarily  have  an 
end.  Clearest  evidence  shows  how  our 
earth  was  once  "a  fluid  haze  of  light  "  and 
how  for  countless  aeons  afterwards  her 
globe  was  instinct  with  fiery  heat,  amidst 
which  no  form  of  life  could  be  conceived  to 
ex'st,  after  the  manner  of  life  known  to  us, 
though  the  germs  of  life  may  have  been 
present  "  in  the  midst  of  the  fire."  Then 
followed  ages  in  which  the  earth's  glowing 
crust  was  drenched  by  showers  of  muriatic, 
nitric,  and  sulphuric  acid,  not  only  intense- 
ly hot,  but  fiercely  burning  through  their 
chemical  activity.  Only  after  periods  infi- 
nite to  our  conceptions  could  life  such  as 
we  know  it,  or  even  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree like  what  is  now  known  to  us,  have 
begun  to  exist  upon  the  earth. 

The  reader,  doubtless,  perceives  whither 
these  considerations  tend,  and  how  they 
bear  in  an  especial  manner  on  the  opinion 
we  are  to  form  respecting  the  two  planets 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  We  see  our  earth  pass- 
ing through  a  vast  period,  from  its  first 
existence  as  a  separate  member ^of  the  so- 
lar system,  to  the  time  when  life  appeared 
upon  its  surface ;  then  began  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  now  in  progress,  during 
which  the  earth  has  been  and  will  be  the 
abode  of  life;  and  after  that  must  follow  a 
period  infinite  to  our  conceptions  when  the 
cold  and  inert  globe  of  the  earth  will  circle 
as  lifelessly  round  the  sun  as  the  moon 
now  does.  We  may,  if  we  please,  infer 
this  from  analogy,  seeing  that  the  duration 
of  life  is  always  infinitely  small  by  compari- 
son with  the  duration  of  the  region  where 
life  appears ;  so  that,  by  analogy,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  on  the  earth  would  be  infinite- 
ly short  compared  with  the  duration  of 
the  earth  itself.  But  we  are  brought  to 
the  same  conclusion  independently  of  an- 
alogy, perceiving  that  the  fire  of  the  earth's 
youth  and  the  deathly  cold  of  her  old  age 
must  alike  be  infinite  in  duration  compar- 
ed with  her  period  of  vital  life-preserving 
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warmth.  And  what  is  true  of  the  earth  is 
true  of  every  member  of  the  solar  system, 
major  planet,  minor  planet,  asteroid,  or 
satellite  ;  probably  of  every  orb  in  space, 
from  the  minutest  meteorite  to  suns  ex- 
ceeding our  sun  a  thousandfold  in  volume. 

Now,  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  all  the  planets  sprang  simultaneously 
into  being,  that  each  stage  of  each  planet's 
existence  synchronized  with  the  same  stage 
for  every  other  planet,  and  that  life  appear- 
ed and  disappeared  at  corresponding 
stages  in  the  existence  of  every  planet,  we 
should  perforce  accept  the  theory  that  at 
this  moment  every  planet  is  the  abode  of 
life.  Not  only,  however,  have  we  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  these 
conditions  exists  (and  not  one  but  all 
these  conditions  must  exist  before  tliat 
theory  can  be  accepted),  but  we  have  the 
strongest  possible  evidence,  short  of  actual 
demonstration,  that  the  births  of  tlie  differ- 
ent planets  occurred  at  widely  remote  pe- 
riods, and  that  the  several  stages  of  the 
different  planets*  growth  differed  enor- 
mously in  duration ;  while  analogy,  the 
only  available  evidence  on  the  third  point, 
assures  us  that  Iktle  resemblance  can  be 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  life  in  different  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system. 

On  any  reasonable  hypothesis  of  the 
evolution  of  the  solar  system,  the  eight 
primary  planets  must  have  begun  to  exist 
as  independent  bodies  at  very  different 
periods.  If  we  ado[)t  Laplace's  theory  of 
the  gradual  contraction  of  a  mighty  nebula, 
then  we  should  infer  that  the  planets  were 
formed  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from 
the  sun,  the  remoter  planets  being  those 
formed  first.  And  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Laplace's  hypothesis,  the  interval 
separating  the  formation  of  one  planet 
from  that  of  its  next  neighbor  on  either 
side  must  have  been  of  enormous  duration. 
If  we  prefer  the  theory  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  each  i)lanet  by  processes  of  ac- 
cretion, we  should  infer  perhai)s  that  the 
larger  planets  took  longest  in  growing  to 
maturity,  or  preferably  that  (according  to 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities)  a  process 
which  for  the  whole  system  must  have 
been  of  inconceivably  enormous  length, 
and  in  which  the  formation  of  one  planet 
was  in  no  sort  connected  with  the  form- 
ation of  any  other,  could  not  have  resulted 
in  bringing  any  two  planets  to  maturity  at 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time,  save  by 


so  improbable  a  combination  of  fortuitous 
circumstances  as  may  justly  be  considered 
impossible.  If  we  consider  that  the  solar 
system  was  evolved  by  a  combination  of 
both  processes  (the  most  probable  theory 
of  the  three  in  our  opinion),  we  must  still 
conclude  that  the  epochs  of  the  formation 
of  the  different  planets  were  separated  by 
time  intervals  so  enormous  that  the  dura- 
tion of  life  upon  our  earth  is,  by  compari- 
son, as  a  mere  second  compared  with  a 
thousand  years. 

Again,  if  we  compare  any  two  members 
of  the  solar  system,  except  perhaps  Venus 
and  the  Earth,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
duration  of  any  given  stage  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  one  must  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  corresponding  stage  in  the 
other.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  Mars 
Tvith  the  P^arth,  or  the  Earth  with  Jupiter, 
and  still  more,  if  we  compare  Mars  with 
Jupiter,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  smaller 
orb  of  each  pair  must  pass  much  more 
rapidly  through  the  different  stages  of  its 
existence  than  the  larger.  The  laws  of 
physics  assure  us  of  this,  apart  from  all 
evitlence  afforded  by  actual  observation  ; 
but  the  results  of  observation  confirm 
the  theoretical  conclusions  deduced  from 
physical  laws.  We  cannot,  indeed,  study 
Mars  in  such  sort  as  to  ascertain  his 
actual  physical  condition.  We  know  that 
his  surface  is  divided  into  lands  and  seas, 
and  that  he  possesses  an  atmosphere  ;  we 
know  that  the  vapor  of  water  is  at  times 
present  in  this  atmosphere ;  we  can  see 
that  snows  gather  over  his  polar  regions 
in  winter  and  diminish  in  summer;  but  we 
cannot  certainly  determine  whether  his 
oceans  are  like  our  own  or  for  the  most 
part  frozen ;  the  whitish  light  which 
spreads  at  times  over  land  or  sea  may  be 
due  to  clouds  or  to  light  snow-falls,  for 
aught  that  observation  shows  us ;  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  as  dense  as  our  own  or 
exceedingly  rare  ;  the  polar  regions  of 
the  planet  may  resemble  the  earth's  polar 
regions,  or  may  be  whitened  by  snows  re- 
latively (juite  insignificant  in  quantity.  In 
fine,  so  far  as  observation  extends,  the 
physical  condition  of  Mars  may  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  earth,  or  be  utterly 
dissimilar.  IJut  we  have  indirect  observa- 
tional means  of  determining  the  probable 
condition  of  a  planet  smaller  than  the 
earth,  and  presumably  older — that  is,  at  a 
later  stage  of  its  existence.  For  the  moon 
is  such  a  planet,  and  the  telescope  shows 
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US  that  the  moon  in  her  decrepitude  is 
oceanless,  and  is  either  wholly  without  at- 
mosphere or  possesses  an  atmosphere  of 
exceeding  tenuity.  Hence  we  infer  that 
Mars,  which,  as  an  exterior  planet  and 
much  smaller  than  the  earth,  is  probably 
at  a  far  later  stage  of  its  existence,  has 
passed  far  on  his  way  towards  the  same 
state  of  decrepitude  as  the  moon.  As  to 
Jupiter,  though  he  is  so  much  farther  from 
us  than  Mars,  we  have  direct  ol^servational 
evidence,  because  of  the  vast  scale  on 
which  all  the  processes  in  progress  on  his 
mighty  globe  are  taking  place.  We  see 
that  his  whole  surface  is  enwrapped .  in 
cloud  layers  of  enormous  depth,  and 
undergoing  changes  which  imply  an  in- 
tense activity  (or,  in  other  words,  an  in- 
tense heat)  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
Jupiter.  \Ve  recognise  in  the  planet's  ap- 
pearance the  signs  of  as  near  an  approach 
to  the  condition  of  the  earth,  when  as  yet 
the  greater  part  of  her  mass  was  vaporous, 
as  is  consistent  with  the  vast  difference 
necessarily  existing  between  two  orbs 
containing  such  unequal  quantities  of  mat- 
ter. 

Mars,  on  the  one  hand,  differs  from  the 
earth  in  being  a  far  older  planet, — proba- 
bly^ as  respects  the  actual  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  planet  was  formed,  and 
certainly^  as  respects  the  stage  of  its  career 
which  it  has  now  reached.  Jupiter,  on 
the  other  hand,  differs  from  the  earth  in 
being  a  far  younger  planet,  not  in  years 
perhaps,  but  in  condition.  As  to  the 
actual  age  of  Jupiter  we  cannot  form  so 
probable  an  opinion  as  in  the  case  of 
Mars.  Mars  being  an  exterior  planet, 
must  have  begun  to  be  formed  long  before 
the  earth,  and,  being  a  much  smaller 
planet,  was  probably  a  shorter  time  in  at- 
taining his  mature  growth ;  on  both  ac- 
counts, therefore,  he  would  be  much  older 
than  the  earth  in  years;  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  relative  smallness  would  cause 
the  successive  stages  of  his  career  subse- 
quent to  his  existence  as  an  independent 
and  mature  planet  to  be  much  shorter. 
Jupiter,  being  exterior  to  Mars,  presuma- 
bly began  to  be  formed  millions  of  cen- 
turies before  that  planet,  but  his  bulk  and 
mass  so  enormously  exceed  those  of  Mars 
that  his  growth  must  have  required  a  far 
longer  time;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  even  in  point  of  years  Jupiter  (dating 
from  his  maturity)  may  not  be  the  young- 
est member  of   the  solar  system.      But 


even  if  not,  it  is  practically  certain  that, 
as  regards  development,  Jupiter  is  far 
younger  than  any  member  of  the  solar 
system,  save  perhaps  his  brother  giant  Sa- 
turn, whose  greater  antiquity  and  inferior 
mass  (both  suggesting  a  later  stage  of 
development)  may  have  been  counterba- 
lanced by  a  comparative  sluggishness  of 
growth  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  solar  do- 
main. 

It  is  manifest  from  observed  facts,  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter,  that  he  is  as  yet  far 
removed  from  the  life-bearing  stage  of 
planetary  existence,  and  theoretical  con- 
siderations point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
In  the  case  of  Mars,  theoretical  con- 
siderations render  it  extremely  probable 
that. he  has  long  since  passed  the  life-bear- 
ing stage,  and  observed  facts,  though  they 
do  not  afford  strong  evidence  in  favor  of 
this  conclusion,  suggest  nothing  which, 
rightly  considered,  is  opposed  to  it.  It  is 
true  that,  as  we  have  shown  in  former 
essays  on  this  planet,  Mars  presents  many 
features  of  resemblance  to  our  earth.  The 
planet  rotates  in  a  period  not  differing 
much  from  our  day ;  his  year  does  not 
exceed  ours  so  greatly  as  to  suggest  rela- 
tions]unpleasantly  affecting  living  creatures ; 
it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  oceans  in 
Mars,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
they  are  not  for  the  most  part  frozen  ;  he 
has  an  atmosphere,  and  the  vapor  of  water 
is  at  times  present  in  that  atmosphere  as 
in  ours ;  clouds  form  there ;  snow  falls, 
and  perhaps  rain  from  time  to  time ;  ice 
and  snow  gather  at  the  poles  in  winter, 
and  are  partially  melted  in  summer ;  the 
land  surface  must  necessarily  be  uneven, 
seeing  that  the  very  existence  of  conti- 
nents and  oceans  implies  that  once,  at  any 
rate,  the  globe  of  Mars  was  subjected  to 
forces  resembling  those  which  have  pro- 
duced the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face; glacial  action  must  still  be  going  on 
there,  even  if  there  is  no  rainfall,  and 
therefore  no  denuding  action  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  results  from  the  fall  of 
rain  on  our  terrestrial  continents.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  (and  a  mistake  too  commonly 
made)  to  suppose  that  the  continuance  of 
those  natural  processes  which  are  advan- 
tageous to  living  creatures,  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  such  creatures.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  the  beneficent  processes  of 
nature  are  never  wasted  according  to  our 
conceptions.  Yet  we  may  see  over  and 
over  again  in  nature  not  merely  what  re- 
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sembles  waste,  what  in  fact  is  waste  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  but  an  enormous  ex- 
cess of  wasted  over  utilized  processes. 
The  sun  pours  forth  on  all  sides  the  sup- 
plies of  light  and  heat  which,  where  receiv- 
ed as  on  our  earth,  sustain  vegetable  and 
animal  life ;  but  the  portion  received  by 
our  earth  is  less  than  the  2000  millionth, 
the  portion  received  by  all  the  planets  less 
than  the  230  millionth  part,  of  the  total 
force  thus  continually  expended.  And 
this  is  typical  of  nature's  operations  every- 
where. The  earth  on  which  we  live  illus- 
trates the  truth  as  clearly  as  the  sun.  We 
are  apt  to  say  that  it  teems  with  life,  for- 
getting that  the  region  occupied  by  living 
creatures  of  all  orders  is  a  mere  shell, 
while  the  whole  interior  mass  of  the  earth, 
far  larger  in  volume,  and  undergoing  far 
more  active  processes  of  change — teem- 
ing in  fact  with  energy — contains  no  liv- 
ing creature,  or  at  least  can  only  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  living  creatures  by  im- 
agining conditions  of  life  utterly  diftercnt 
from  those  we  are  familiar  with. 

The  mere  continuance  therefore  on 
Mars  of  processes  which  on  tlie  earth  we 
associate  with  the  existence  of  life,  in 
reality  proves  nothing  as  to  the  continued 
existence  of  life  on  Mars.  The  surflxceof 
the  moon,  for  example,  must  undergo  dis- 
turbances,— mighty  throes,  as  the  great 
wave  of  sun-distributed  heat  circles  round 
her  orb  once  in  each  lunation, — yet  few 
suppose  that  there  is  life,  or  has  been  for 
untold  ages,  on  the  once  teeming  surface 
of  our  companion  planet.  The  formation 
of  Mars  as  a  planet  must  so  long  have 
preceded  that  of  our  earth,  his  original 
heat  must  have  been  so  much  less,  his 
small  globe  must  have  parted  with  such 
heat  as  it  once  had  so  much  more  rapidly, 
Mars  lies  so  much  farther  from  the  sun 
than  our  earth  docs,  his  atmosphere  is  so 
much  rarer,  his  supply  of  water  (the  tem- 
perature-conserving element)  is  relatively 
as  well  as  absolutely  so  much  smaller,  that 
his  surface  must  be  utterly  unfit  to  .support 
life  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  the 
forms  of  life  known  on  earth  (save,  of 
course,  those  lower  forms  which  from  the 
outset  we  have  left  out  of  consideration). 
Yet  at  one  time,  a  period  infinitely  remote 
according  to  our  conceptions  of  time, 
the  globe  of  Mars  must  have  resembled 
our  earth's  in  warmth,  and  in  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  internal  forces  which  cause 
that   continual  remodelling  of  a  planet's 


surface  without  which  life  must  soon  pass 
away.  Again,  in  that  remote  period  the 
sun  himself  was  appreciably  younger ;  for 
we  must  remember  that  although,  measur- 
ed by  ordinary  time-intervals,  the  sun 
seems  to  give  forth  an  unvarying  supply 
of  heat  day  by  day,  a  real  process  of  ex- 
haustion is  in  progress  f/ier^  also.  At 
one  time  there  must  have  existed  on  Mars 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  earth,  or  rather  to  lier  general 
condition  during  this  life-supporting  era  of 
her  existence,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
difference  in  the  surface  gravity  of  the 
planets,  and  with  other  differences  inher- 
ent as  it  were  in  their  nature.  Since  Mars 
must  also  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
stage  of  planetary  life  and  through  that 
intermediate  period  when,  as  it  would 
seem,  life  springs  spontaneously  into  being 
under  the  operation  of  natural  laws  not  as 
yet  understood  by  us,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  when  his  globe  was  thus  fit  for  the 
support  of  life,  life  existed  upon  it.  Thus 
for  a  season, — enormously  long  compared 
with  Qur  ordinary  time-measures,  but  very 
short  compared  with  the  life-supporting 
era  of  our  earth's  career, — Mars  was  a 
world  like  our  own,  filled  with  various 
forms  of  life.  Doubtless,  these  forms 
changed  as  the  conditions  around  them 
changed,  advancing  or  retrograding  as  the 
conditions  were  favorable  or  the  reverse, 
perhaps  developing  into  forms  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  races  of  men  in  the 
possession  of  reasoning  powers,  but  possi- 
bly only  attaining  to  the  lower  attributes^ 
of  consciousness  when  the  development 
of  life  on  Mars  was  at  its  highest,  thence- 
forth passing  by  slow  degrees  into  lower 
types  as  the  old  age  of  Mars  approached, 
and  finally  perishmg  as  cold  and  death 
seized  the  planet  for  their  prey. 

In  the  case  of  Jupiter,  we  are  guided 
by  observed  facts  to  the  conclusion  that 
ages  must  elapse  before  life  can  be  possi- 
ble. Theory  only  tells  us  that  this  mighty 
planet,  exceeding  the  earth  three  hundred 
times  in  mass,  and  containing  five-sevenths 
of  the  mass  of  the  whole  system  of  bodies 
travelling  around  the  sun,  must  still  retain 
a  large  proportion  of  its  original  lieat,  even 
if  we  suppose  its  giant  orb  took  no  longer 
in  fashioning  than  the  small  globe  of  our 
earth.  Theory  tells  us  moreover  that  so 
vast  a  globe  could  not  possibly  have  so 
small  a  density  (less  than  one-fourth  the 
earth's)    under  the    mighty  compressing 
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force  of  its  own  gravity,  unless  some  still 
more  potent  cause  were  at  work  to  resist 
that  tremendous  compression — and  this 
force  can  be  looked  for  nowhere  but  in 
the  intense  heat  of  the  planet's  whole 
.  mass.  But  observation  shows  us  also  that 
Jupiter  is  thus  heated.  For  we  see  that 
the  planet  is  surrounded  by  great  cloud 
belts  such  as  our  own  sun  would  be  in- 
competent to  raise, — far  more  so  the  small 
sun  which  would  be  seen  in  the  skies  of 
Jupiter  if  already  a  firmament  had  been  set 
"in  the  midst  of  the  waters."  We  see 
that  these  belts  undergo  marvellous  changes 
of  shape  and  color,  implying  the  action  of 
exceedingly  energetic  forces.  We  know 
from  observation  that  the  region  in  which 
the  cloud-bands  form  is  exceedingly  deep, 
even  if  the  innermost  region  to  which  the 
telescope  penetrates  is  the  true  surface  of 
the  planet  —  while  there  is  reason  for 
doubting  whether  there  may  not  be  cloud- 
layer  within  cloud-layer,  to  a  depth  of 
roany  thousand  miles, — or  even  whether 
the  planet  has  any  real  surface  at  all. 
And,  knowing  from  the  study  of  the  earth's 
crust  that  for  long  ages  the  whole  mass  of 
our  globe  was  in  a  state  of  fiery  heat,  while 
a  yet  longer  period  preceded  this  when 
the  earth's  globe  was  vaporous,  we  infer 
from  analogy  that  Jupiter  is  passing, 
though  far  more  slowly,  through  stages  of 
l^K  existence  corresponding  with  terrestrial 
eras  long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  life 
upon  the  scene. 

•je  must,  then,  in  the  case  of  Jupiter, 
look  to  a  far  distant  future  for  the  period 
or  the  planet's  existence  as  a  life-sustainer. 
•^he  mtense  heat  of  the  planet  must  in  the 
course  of  time  be  gradually  radiated  away 
into  space,  until  at  length  the  time  will 
come  when  life  will  be  possible.     Then, 
doubtless,  will  follow  a  period  (far  longer 
than  the  life-sustaining    portion   of    the 
farth's  existence)  during  which  Jupiter  will 
in  his  turn  be  the  abode  of  Hfe.     It  may  be 
that  long  before  then  the  sun  will  have  lost 
so  large  a  proportion  of  his  heat  that  life 
on  Jupiter  will  be  mainly  sustained  by  the 
planet's  inherent  heat.     But  more  proba- 
bly the  changes  in .  the   sun*s  heat   take 
place  far    more  slowly    relatively    than 
changes  in  the  condition  of  any  planet, 
even    the  largest.       Possibly,   even,   the 
epoch  when  Jupiter  will  have  so  far  cooled 
as  to  be  a  fit  abode  for  life,  will  be  so  re- 
mote that  the  sun*s  powers  will  have  been 
recruited  by  the  indrawing  of  the  inferior 


family  of  planets,  including  our  own  earth. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pe- 
riods we  have  to  deal  with  in  considering 
the  cooling  of  such  an  orb  as  Jupiter  are 
so  enormous,  that  not  merely  the  ordinary 
time-measures,  but  even,  the  vast  periods 
dealt  with  by  geologists  must  be  insignifi- 
cant by  comparison.  Yonder  is  Jupiter 
still  enwrapped  in  clouds  of  vapor  raised 
by  his  internal  heat,  still  seething,  as  it 
were,  in  his  primeval  fires,  though  the  earth 
has  passed  through  all  the  first  stages  of 
her  existence,  and  has  even  long  since 
passed  the  time  of  her  maturity  as  a  life- 
sustaining  globe.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  to 
say  that  all  the  eras  of  Jupiter's  existence 
must  be  far  longer  than  the  corresponding 
terrestrial  eras,  since  we  actually  see  Jupi- 
ter in  that  early  stage  of  his  existence,  and 
know  that  the  earth  has  passed  through 
many  stages  towards  the  final  eras  of  de- 
cay and  death.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  con- 
dition of  the  sun  or  of  the  solar  system 
when  Jupiter  shall  become  fit  to  support 
life,  seeing  that,  for  aught  we  know,  far 
higher  cycles  than  those  measured  by  the 
planetary  motions  may  have  passed  ere 
that  time  arrives.  The  sun  niav  not  be  a 
solitary  star,  but  a  member  of  a  star-sys- 
tem, and  before  Jupiter  has  cooled  down 
to  the  life-sustaining  condition,  the  sun's 
relation  to  other  suns  of  his  own  system 
may  have  altered  materially,  although  no 
perceptible  changes  have  occurred  during 
the  relatively  minute  period  (a  trifle  of 
four  thousand  years  or  so)  since  astrono- 
my began. 

And  as,  in  considering  the  case  of 
Mars,  we  suggested  the  possibility  that 
owing  to  the  relative  shortness  of  that  pla- 
net's life-sustaining  era,  the  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  life  may  have  been 
less  complete  than  on  our  earth  thus  far 
(still  less  than  the  development  of  those 
forms  on  the  earth  in  coming  ages),  so  we 
may  well  believe  that  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  Jupiter's  existence  as  a  life-support- 
ing planet,  creatures  far  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being  than  any  that  have  inhab- 
ited, or  may  hereafter  inhabit,  the  earth, 
will  be  brought  into  existence.  As  the 
rule  of  nature  on  earth  has  been  to  ad- 
vance from  simple  to  more  complex  forms, 
from  lower  types  to  higher,  so  (following 
the  argument  from  analogy)  we  must  sup- 
pose the  law  of  nature  to  be  elsewhere. 
And  time  being  a  necessary  element  in 
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any  process   of  natural   development,  it 
follows    that  where   nature  is  allowed  a 
longer  time  to  operate,  higher  forms,  no- 
bler types  will  be  developed.      If  this  be 
so,  then  in  Jupiter,  the  prince  of  planets, 
higher  forms  of  animated  conscious  being 
will  doubtless  be   developed   than  in  any 
other  planet.     We  need  not  indeed  point 
out  that   the  supposition   on   which   this 
conclusion  rests  is  merely  speculative,  and 
that  now,  when  the  laws  of  natural   de- 
velopment have  so  recently  begun   to  be 
recognised,  and  are   still   so   imperfectly 
known,  the   argument    from   analogy   is 
(in  this   particular  case)  necessarily  weak. 
Nevertheless,  analogy  points  in  the  direc- 
tion we  have  indicated,  and  it  is  well  to  look 
outwards  and   onwards  in  that   direction, 
even  though  the  objects  within  the  field 
of  view  are  too  remote  for  us  to  perceive 
their  real  forms. 

But,  limiting  our  conclusions  to  those 
which  may  be  justly  inferred  from  known 
facts,  let  us  inquire  how  the  subject  of 
life  in  other  worlds  presents  itself  when 
dealt  with  according  to  the  relations 
above  considered. 

It  is  manifest  at  once   that  whether  our 
new  ideas  respecting  the  present  condition 
of  Mars   or  Jupiter   be   correct   or  not, 
the  general  argument  deducible  from  the 
analogy  of  our  own  earth  remains  unaf- 
fected.    If  Mars  and  Jupiter  be  at  this  mo- 
ment inhabited  by  living  creatures,  it  can 
only  be  because  these  orbs  happen  to  be 
passing  through  the  life-supporting  period 
of  their  existence.     We  have  shown   that 
there   is  strong  reason  for  believing  this 
not  to  be  the  case ;  but  if  it  is  the  case, 
this   can  only   be  regarded  as  a  strange 
chance.     For  we  have  learned  from  the 
study  of  our  earth,  that  the  life-support- 
ing era  of  a  planet  is  short  compared  with 
the  duration  of  the  planet's  existence.     It 
follows  that  any  time  selected  at  random 
in  the  history  of  a  planet  is  far  more  likely 
to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  life- 
less eras,  one  preceding,  the  other  follow- 
ing the  life-supporting  era,  than  to  belong 
to  this  short  era  itself.     And  this  present 
time  is  time  selected  at  random  with  refer- 
ence to  any  other  orb  in  the  universe  than 
our  earth.     We  are  so  apt  to  measure  all 
the  operations  of  nature  by  our  own  con- 
ceptions  of  them,   as   well   in   space  as 
in  time,  that  as  the  solar  system  presents 
itself  (even   now)   as   the  centre   of  the 
universe,  so  this  present  time,  the  era  of 


our  own  life,  or  of  our  nation's  life,  or  of 
the  life  of  man,  or  of  the  existence  of 
organic  beings  on  the  earth,  or,  passing 
yet  a  grade  higher,  the  era  of  our  earth's 
existence  as  a  planet,  presents  itself  to  us 
as  the  central  era  of  a//  time.     But  what 
has  been  shown  to  be  false  with  respect 
to  space  is  equally  false  with  respect  to 
time.     Men  of  old  thought  that  the  i>etty 
region  in  which  they  lived  was  the  central 
spot  of  all  the  earth,  and  the  earth  the 
centre   of  the  universe.     After  this  was 
shown  to  be  false  by  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
and   Newton,  men  clung  in  turn  to  the 
conception  that  the  so\s\f  system  is  central 
within  the  universe.     The  elder  Herschel 
showed  that  this  conception  also  is  false. 
Even  he,  however,  assigned  to  the  sun  a 
position    whence    the   galaxy    might    be 
measured.     But  it  begins  to  be  recognised 
that  this  is  not  so.     Nay,  not  only  is  the 
sun  no  suitable  centre  whence  to  measure 
the  stellar  system,  but  the  stellar  system 
is  for  us  immeasurable.     The  galaxy  has 
no  centre  and  no  Hmits ;  or  rather  we  may 
say  of  it  what  Blaise  Pascal  said  of  the 
universe  of  space — its  centre  is  everywhere 
and    its    circumference    nowhere.      The 
whole  progress  of  modem  science  tends 
to  show  that  we  must  similarly  extend  our 
estimate  of  time.     In  former  ages  each 
generation  was  apt  to  regard  its  own  era 
as   critical  in  the  earth's  history,  that  is, 
according  to  their  ideas,  in  the  history  of 
the  universe  itself.     Gradually  men  per- 
ceived that  no  generation  of  men,  no  na- 
tion, no  group  of  nations,  occupies  a  criti- 
cal or  central  position   in  the  history  of 
even  the  human  race  upon  earth,  far  less 
in  the  history  of  organic  life.     We  may 
now  pass  a  step  higher,  and  contemplating 
the  infinity  of  time,  admit  that  the  whole 
duration  of  this  earth's  existence  is  but  as 
a  single  pulsation  in  the  mighty  life  of  the 
universe.     Nay,  the  duration  of  the  solar 
system  is  scarcely  more.     Countless  other 
such  systems  have  passed  through  all  their 
stages,  and  have  died  out,  untold  ages  be- 
fore the  Sim  and  his  family  began  to*  be 
formed  out  of  their  mighty  nebula ;  count- 
less others  will  come  into  being  after  the 
life  has  departed  from  our  system.     Nor 
need  we  stop  at  solar  systems,  since  with- 
in the  infinite  universe,  without  beginning 
and  without  end,  not  suns  only,  but  sys- 
tems of  suns,  galaxies  of  such  systems,  to 
higher  and  higher  orders  endlessly,  have 
long  since  passed  through  all  the  stages 
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of  their  existence  as  systems,  or  have  all 
those  stages  yet  to  pass  through.  In  the 
presence  of  time-intervals  thus  seen  to  be 
at  once  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  Httle 
— infinitely  great  compared  with  the  dura- 
tion of  our  earth,  infinitely  little  by  com- 
parison with  the  eternities  amidst  which 
they  are  lost — what  reason  can  we  have 
for  viewing  any  orb  in  space  from  our  little 
earth,  and  saying  now  is  the  time  when 
that  orb  is,  like  our  earth,  the  abode  of 
life?  Why  should  life  on  that  orb  syn- 
chronise with  life  on  the  earth  ?  Are  not, 
on  the  contrary,  the  chances  infinitely 
great  against  such  a  coincidence  ?  If,  as 
Helmholtz  has  well  said,  the  duration  of 
life  on  our  earth  is  but  the  minutest  "  rip- 
ple in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time,"  and  the 
duration  of  life  6n  any  other  planet  of  like 
minuteness,  what  reason  can  we  have  for 
supposing  that  those  remote,  minute,  and 
no  way  associated  waves  of  life  must 
needs  be  abreast  of  each  other  on  the  in- 
finite ocean  whose  surface  they  scarcely 
ripple  ? 

But  let  us  consider  the  consequences  to 
which  we  are  thus  led.  Apart  from  theo- 
retical considerations  or  observed  facts,  it 
is  antecedently  improbable  that  any  planet 
selected  at  random,  whether  planet  of  our 
own  system  or  planet  attending  on  another 
sun  than  ours,  is  at  this  present  time  the 
abode  of  life.  The  degree  of  improbability 
corresponds  to  the  proportion  between  the 
duration  of  life  on  a  planet,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  planet's  independent  existence. 
We  may  compare  this  proportion  to  that 
existing  between  the  average  lifetime  of  a 
man  and  the  duration  of  the  human  race. 
If  one  person  were  to  select  at  random  the 
period  of  a  man's  life,  whether  in  historic, 
prehistoric,  or  future  time,  and  another 
were  to  select  an  epoch  equally  at  random, 
save  only  that  it  fell  somewhere  within  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  human  race, 
we  know  how  exceedingly  minute  would 
be  the  probability  that  the  epoch  selected 
by  the  second  person  would  fall  within  the 
period  selected  by  the  first.  Correspond- 
ingly minute  is  the  a  priori  probability 
that  at  this  present  epoch  any  planet  se- 
lected at  random  is  the  abode  of  life.  This 
is  not  a  mere  speculation,  but  an  absolute 
certainty,  if  we  admit  as  certain  the  fact, 
which  scarcely  any  man  of  science  now 
questions,  that  the  period  during  which 
organic  existence  is  possible  on  any  planet 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXII.,   No.  2 


is  altogether  minute  compared  with  that 
planet's  existence. 

The  same  relation  is  probably  true  when 
we  pass  to  higher  systems.  Regarding  the 
suns  we  call "  the  stars"  as  members  of  a  side- 
real system  of  unknown  extent  (but  one  of 
innumerable  systems  of  the  same  order), 
the  chance  that  any  sun  selected  at  ran- 
dom is,  like  our  own  sun  at  the  present 
time,  attended  by  a  planetary  system  in 
one  member  of  which  at  least  life  exists,  is 
exceedingly  small,  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
life-supporting  era  of  a  solar  system's 
existence  is  very  short  compared  with  the 
independent  existence  of  the  system.  If 
the  disproportion  is  of  the  same  order  as 
in  the  case  of  a  single  planet,  the  proba- 
bility is  of  the  same  order  of  minuteness. 
In  other  words,  if  we  select  any  star  at 
random,  it  is  as  unlikely  that  the  system 
attending  on  that  sun  is  at  present  in  the 
life-bearing  stage  as  a  system,  as  it  is  that 
any  planet  selected  at  random  is  at  present 
in  the  life-bearing  stage  as  a  planet.  This 
conclusion,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as 
scarcely  less  certain  than  the  former,  see- 
ing that  men  of  science  as  little  doubt  the 
relative  vastness  of  the  periods  of  our  sun's 
history  antecedent  to  and  following  his 
present  form  of  existence  as  a  supporter  of 
life,  as  they  doubt  the  relative  vastness  of 
the  periods  preceding  and  following  the 
Hfe-supporting  era  of  any  given  planet. 
There  is,  however,  just  this  element  of 
doubt  in  the  case  of  the  star,  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  star's  existence  as  a  steady 
source  of  light  and  heat  implies  that  the 
star  is  in  a  stage  in  some  degree  resem- 
bling that  through  which  our  own  sun  is 
now  passing.  It  may  be  for  instance 
that  the  prior  stages  of  solar  life  are  indi- 
cated by  some  degree  of  nebulosity,  and 
the  later  stages  by  irregular  variations,  or 
by  such  rapid  dying  out  in  brightness  as 
has  been  observed  in  many  stars.  Yet  a 
sun  must  be  very  nebulous  indeed — that 
is,  must  be  at  a  very  early  stage  in  its  his- 
tory— for  astronomers  to  be  able  to  detect 
its  nebulosity ;  and,  again,  a  sun  may  long 
have  ceased  to  be  a  life-supporter,  before 
any  signs  of  decadence  measurable  at  our 
remote  station,  and  with  our  insignificant 
available  time-intervals  for  comparison, 
are  manifested. 

As  to  higher  orders  than  systems  of 
suns  we  cannot  speculate,  because  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  the  nature 
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of  such  orders.  For  instance,  the  arrange- 
ment and  motions  of  the  only  system  of 
suns  we  know  of,  the  galaxy,  are  utterly 
unlike  the  arrangement  and  motions  of  the 
only  system  of  planets  we  know  of.  Quite 
possibly  systems  of  sun-systems  are  unlike 
either  galaxies  or  solar  systems  in  arrange- 
ment and  motions.  But  if  by  some  won- 
derful extension  of  our  perceptive  powers, 
we  could  recognise  the  countless  millions 
of  systems  of  galaxies  doubtless  existing  in 
infinite  space,  without  however  being  able 
to  ascertain  whether  the  stage  through 
which  any  one  of  those  systems  was  pass- 
ing corresponded  to  the  stage  through 
which  our  galaxy  is  at  present  passing,  the 
probability  of  life  existing  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  a  galaxy  so  selected  at  ran- 
dom would  be  of  the  same  order  as  the 
probability  that  life  exists  either  in  a  planet 
taken  at  random,  or  in  a  solar  system 
taken  at  random.  For  though  the  num- 
ber of  suns  is  enormously  increased,  and 
.still  more  the  number  of  subordinate  orbs 
like  planets  {in  posse  or  /'//  esse),  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  time-intervals  concerned  is 
correspondingly  increased.  One  chance 
out  of  a  thousand  is  as  good  as  a  thousand 
chances  out  of  a  million,  or  as  a  million 
out  of  a  thousand  millions.  Whether  we 
turn  our  thoughts  to  planet,  sun,  or  galaxy, 
the  law  of  nature  (recognised  as  universal 
within  the  domain  as  yet  examined),  that 
the  duration  of  life  in  the  individual  is  in- 
definitely short  comi)ared  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  type  to  which  the  individual 
belongs,  assures  us,  or  at  least  renders  it 
highly  probable,  that  in  any  member  of 
any  of  these  orders  taken  at  random, 
//  is  more  probable  that  life  is  UHinting  than 
thai  life  exists  at  this  present  time.  Never- 
theless it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  every 
member  of  every  order— planet,  sun,  galaxy, 
systems  of  i^alaxy,  and  so  onwards  to  hii^her 
and  hiijfher  orders  endlessly — has  been,  is 
nou\  or  7vill  hereafter  be,  life-supporting 
"  after  its  kind:' 

In  what  degree  life-supporting  worlds, 
or  suns,  or  systems  are  at  this  or  any  other 
epoch  surpassed  in  number  by  those  which 
as  yet  fulfil  no  such  functions  or  have  long 
since  ceased  to  fulfil  them,  it  would  only 
be  possible  to  pronounce  if  we  could  de- 
termine the  average  degree  in  which  the 
life-sustaining  era  of  given  orbs  or  systems 
is  surpassed  in  length  by  the  preceding 
or  following  stages.  The  life-sustaining 
-orbs  or  systems  may  be  surpassed  many 
thousandfold  or  many  millionfold  in  num- 


ber by  those  as  yet  lifeless  or  long  since 
dead,  or  the  disproportion  may  be  much 
less  or  much  greater.  As  yet  we  only 
know  that  it  must  be  very  great  indeed. 

But  at  first  sight  the  views  here  ad- 
vanced may  appear  as  repugnant  to  our 
ordinary  ideas  as  Whewell's  belief  that 
perhaps  our  earth  is  the  only  inhabited  orb 
in  the  universe.  Millions  of  uninhabited 
worlds  for  each  orb  which  sustains  life ! 
surely  that  implies  incredible  waste!  If 
not  waste  of  matter,  since  according  to 
the  theory  every  orb  sustains  life  in  its 
turn,  yet  still  a  fearful  waste  of  time.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  first  that  we  must 
take  facts  as  we  find  them.  And,  secondly, 
whether  space  or  matter  or  time  or  energy 
appears  to  be  wasted,  we  must  consider 
that,  after  all,  space  and  matter  and  time 
and  energy  are  necessarily  infinite,  so  that 
the  portion  utilized  (according  to  our  con- 
ceptions) being  a  finite  portion  of  the  infi- 
nite is  itself  also  infinite.  Speaking,  how- 
ever, of  the  subject,  we  are  upon,  if  one 
only  of  each  million  of  the  orbs  in  the 
universe  is  inhabited,  the  number  of  in- 
habited orbs  is  nevertheless  infinite.  More- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
knowledge  is  far  too  imperfect  for  us  to  be 
able  to  assert  confidently  that  space,  time, 
matter,  and  force,  though  not  utilized 
according  to  our  conceptions,  are  therefore 
necessarily  wasted.  To  the  ignorant  sav- 
age? grain  which  is  planted  in  a  field, 
instead  of  being  used  for  food,  seems 
wasted,  the  wide  field  seems  wasted,  the 
time  wasted  during  which  the  grain  is 
growing  and  ripening  into  harvest ;  but  the 
wiser  men  know  that  what  looks  Hke  waste 
is  in  reality  a  wise  economy.  In  like  man- 
ner the  sun's  rays  poured  on  all  sides  into 
space  so  that  his  circling  family  receives 
but  the  230  millionth  portion,  seem,  to  our 
imperfect  conceptions,  almost  wholly  wast- 
ed ;  but,  if  our  knowledge  were  increased, 
we  should  perhaps  form  a  far  dififerent 
opinion.  So  it  may  well  be  with  the  ques- 
tions which  perplex  us  when  we  contem- 
plate the  short  duration  of  the  life-sustain- 
ing condition  of  each  world  and  sun  and 
galaxy  compared  with  the  whole  existence 
of  these  several  orders.  The  arrangement 
which  Seems  so  wasteful  of  space  and  time 
and  matter  and  force,  may  in  reality  in- 
volve the  most  perfect  possible  use  and 
employment  of  every  portion  of  space, 
every .  instant  of  time,  every  particle  of 
matter,  every  form  of  force. — Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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Thebes  in  Egypt — who  has  not  heard 
of  its  wonders  ?  Who  has  not  longed  to 
behold  them  ?  That  city  of  the  hundred 
gates,  as  Homer  calls  it,  has  indeed  long 
since  passed  away ;  but  even  now  some  of 
its  massy  monuments  and  vast  sepulchral 
chambers  bear  witness  to  its  ancient  gran- 
deur. Above  all,  those  twin  statues  of 
colossal  size — *  the  Pair,'  for  so  our  country- 
men have  named  them — continue  to  look 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  more 
than  any  other  monuments  arrest  the 
stranger's  eye.  *  There  they  sat ' — so 
writes  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  describing 
her  first  sight  of  them — *  together  yet  apart, 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  serene  and 
vigilant,  still  keeping  their  untired  watch 
over  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  eclipse  of 
Egypt.  I  can  never  believe  that  any- 
thing else  so  majestic  as  this  Pair  has  been 
conceived  of  by  the  imagination  of  Art. 
Nothing  even  in  nature  certainly  ever  af- 
fected me  so  unspeakably;  no  thunder- 
storm in  my  childhood,  nor  any  aspect  of 
Niagara,  or  the  great  Lakes  of  America, 
or  the  Alps  or  the  Desert,  in  my  later 
years.* 

Such  were  Miss  Martineau's  words  of 
wonder  derived  only  from  a  transient 
glance  in  her  up-stream  Voyage.  But  on 
her  return,  when  she  passed  many  days  at 
Thebes,  she  found  her  first  admiration 
very  far  from  enfeebled,  and  she  has  ex- 
pressed it  with  her  wonted  vividness  of 
style  :  *  The  Pair  sitting  alone  amidst  the 
expanse  of  verdure,  with  islands  of  ruin 
behind  them,  grew  more  striking  to  us 
every  day.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  we 
looked  up  at  them  from  their  base.  The 
impression  of  sublime  tranquiUity  which 
they  convey,  when  seen  from  distant 
points,  is  confirmed  by  a  nearer  approach. 
There  they  sit,  keeping  watch — hands  on 
knees,  gazing  straight  forward,  seeming, 
though  so  much  of  the  faces  is  gone,  to  be 
looking  over  to  the  monumental  piles  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  became 
gorgeous  temples  after  these  throne-seats 

*  I.  V Empire  Romain  en  Orient,  Par  Gas- 
ton Boissicr.  Publi6  dans  la  *  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes/  Juillet,  1S74. 

2.  La  Statue  Vocale  de  Afemnon^  considMe 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  FEgypte  et  la  Grhe.  Par 
Jean  Antoine  Letronne.     Paris,  1833. 


were  placed  here — the  most  immovable 
thrones  that  have  ever  been  established  on 
this  earth !' 

These  gigantic  statues,  as  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  has  measured  or  computed,  are 
forty-seven  feet  in  height ;  that  is,  above 
the  present  soil,  for  they  extend  to  seven 
feet  more  below  it.  They  appear  like 
islands  during  the  yearly  inundations  of 
the  Nile  which  cover  the  plain  around 
them.  Each  was  at  first  of  a  single  block, 
although  the  one  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently and  more  in  detail  advert  has  been 
repaired  in  five  blocks,  from  the  middle 
upwards.  Those  five  blocks  came  from  a 
neighboring  quarry;  but  each  original 
monolith  was  of  a  stone  not  known  within 
several  days'  journey  of  the  place,  so  that 
the  means  adopted  for  their  transport  are 
not  easy  to  imagine  or  explain.  What 
coundess  multitudes  must  have  been  re- 
quired to  move  these  stupendous  masses  ] 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  need  not  be 
reminded  how  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  patient  industry 
of  some  eminent  men  has  poured  a  flood 
of  light  upon  Ancient  Egypt.  Not  only 
have  its  pyramids  and  sepulchral  chambers 
been  explored,  but  its  hieroglyphics  de- 
ciphered and  its  inscriptions  read.  By 
these  means — that  is,  by  the  tablets  at  the 
back  of  the  Colossi — we  learn  that  both 
represent  King  Amunoph  the  Third,  who 
began  his  reign  about  1400  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  They  were  designed 
as  the  entrance  to  an  avenue  leading  to 
the  temple-palace  of  Amunoph,  about  1 100 
feet  farther  inland.  This  palace-temple, 
once  so  richly  adorned  with  its  sculpture, 
sphinxes,  and  columns,  is  now  a  mere 
heap  of  sandstone — *  a  little  roughness  in 
the  plain,'  says  Miss  Martineau,  *  when 
seen  from  the  heights  behind.* 

Many  centuries  later,  when  Greeks  be- 
gan to  settle  in  Egypt,  they  found  that 
the  easternmost  statue  of  the  Pair  had 
been  shattered  down  to  the  waist.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report,  this  mutilation  was 
due  to  the  capricious  fury  of  Cambyses, 
as  conqueror  of  Egypt.  We  regard  it, 
however,  as  highly  improbable  that  iif 
Cambyses  had  been  swayed  by  such  an 
impulse,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  demolition,  and  that  only  partial,  of. 
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only  one  of  the  statues.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that,  as  Strabo,  the  geographer,  was 
assured,  an  earthquake  was  the  cause  of 
the  disaster.  To  the  half-statue,  which 
then  remained,  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Memnon.  They  believed  it — notwith- 
standing the  strong  asseverations  of  the 
ratives,  who  rightly  alleged  Amunoph — 
to  represent  the  fabled  son  of  Tithonus 
p.nd  Aurora,  the  valiant  prince  extolled  by 
Homer,  who  brought  a  host  of  Ethiopians 
to  the  aid  of  Priam. 

But  ere  long  a  rumor  rose  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  statue.  As  ear-witnesses  af- 
firmed, it  would  sometimes,  in  the  first 
hour  after  sunrise,  send  forth  a  musical 
voice.  The  sound,  they  said,  was  like 
that  when  a  harp-string  breaks.  *  What 
more  natural,*  exclaimed  the  Greeks, 
*  than  that  the  son  of  Aurora  should  hail 
in  tuneful  tones  the  advent  of  his  mother !' 
Even  those  philosophers  who  might  not 
admit  the  argument  could  not  deny  the 
fact.  Men  and  women  of  rank  came  from 
distant  lands  *  to  hear  Memnon,*  as  was 
then  the  phrase ;  and  we  find  the  Vocal 
Statue  celebrated  all  through  the  classic 
times.  Thus  when  Juvenal,  in  his  fifteenth 
Satire,  is  describing  Egypt,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  the  country — 

'  Dirnidio    magicx    resonant    ubi    Memnonc 
chorda:.' 

Not  all,  nor  nearly  all,  who  came  *  to 
hear  Memnon*  succeeded  in  their  object. 
On  many  mornings  the  Statue  remained 
obstinately  dumb.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  expected  Voice  came  forth  at  daybreak, 
the  foreign  visitors  frequently  desired  to 
engrave  on  the  Statue  itself  a  record  of 
their  gratification.  Thus  at  the  present 
day  we  find  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
Statue  covered  with  inscriptions  from  the 
classic  times,  in  Greek  or  in  Latin,  in 
prose  or  in  verse. 

It  is  very  strange  that  this  huge  mass, 
so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the  river, 
should  have  'been  unknown  a  century  or 
more  ago,  and  been  subsequently,  as  it 
were,  re-discovered.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  quarto  volume,  published  at  Paris  in 
i733>  and  at  present  become  very  rare,  a 
*  Description  de  TEgypte,*  by  M.  de  Mail- 
let,  formerly  French  Consul  at  Cairo.  In 
this  book  an  account  of  the  Statue,  with  its 
name  of  Memnon,  is  given  from  the  an- 
cient writers,  and  M.  de  Maillet  adds: 


*  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  il  ne  reste  plus  de 
traces  aujourd'hui  de  ce  colossc' 

In  our  own  time  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  subject  have  mostly  heen 
disposed  to  connect  the  '  magical  chords 
of  Memnon,'  as  Juvenal  calls  theniy  widi 
some  artifice  of  the  priests.  Thej  *no 
doubt  contrived  the  sound  of  the  Statue " 
— so  says,  for  example,  Sir  Gardner  Wil 
kinson,  in  his  *  Handbook  of  Egypt* 
For  our  part  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  character  of  the  hierophants  at 
Thebes,  or  bound  in  any  manner  to  de- 
fend them : — 

*  Oh  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  blest  abodes, 

A   decent   priest  where  monkeys  were  the 
gods  r 

But  our  regard  for  historical  truth  obliges 
us  to  say  that,  as  we  believe,  there  was  no 
priestcraft  whatever  in  this  case.  The 
priests  heard  the  Voice,  as  did  the  visitors, 
but  were  as  ignorant  of  its  real  cause. 
They  did  no  more  than  share  the  common 
error,  although  no  doubt  they  benefited 
by  it. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  opinion 
which  we  have  now  expressed  entirely  ac- 
cords with  that  of  a  most  competent 
judge  on  any  subject  connected  with  clas- 
sic times,  M.  Gaston  Boissier.  He  has 
touched  upon  this  question  incidentally, 
while  discussing  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Statue,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Roman  Monu- 
ments in  the  East,  which  appeared  in  the 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  of  July  last 
year.  But  for  full  details  we  would  re- 
fer to  the  earlier  and  more  special  treatise 
of  M.  Letronne ;  a  rare  book,  however,  of 
which  there  were  only  two  hundred  copies 
printed  ;  and  even  of  these  no  more  than 
one  hundred  were  on  sale.  It  is  mainly 
by  the  aid,  then,  of  these  two  able  archae- 
ologists— Boissier  and  Letronne — ^that  we 
hope  to  render  the  whole  case  clear  and 
convincing  to  our  readers. 

And  first,  as  to  the  shattering  of  the 
Statue.  Admitting  an  earthquake  to  have 
been  the  cause,  there  still  remains  the 
question  by  which,  or  at  what  period, 
these  huge  fragments  were  hurled  down. 
M.  Letronne  has  produced  a  passage  from 
the  *  Chronicle  of  Eusebius/  as  translated 
by  St.  Jerome.  It  refers  to  the  year  27 
before  Christ,  when,  as  it  states,  the  edi- 
fices of  Thebes  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
'  Thebae  Egypti  usque  ad  solum  dirutae.* 
Judging  even  from  what  now  remains,  it  ia 
clear  that  this  is  a  great  exaggeration. 
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Yet  still  the  fact  remains  beyond  dispute, 
that  in  the  year  alleged  there  was  a  violent 
convulsion  of  nature,  which  wrought  great 
havoc  at  Thebes.  Now  earthquakes  are, 
or  were,  extremely  rare  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  This  has  been  noticed  by  Pliny, 
who,  in  one  sentence,  has  rather  strangely 
lumped  together  Gaul  and  Egypt.  *  Gallia 
et  ^gyptus  minime  quatiuntur.'  If  then 
any  person  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Statue  took  place 
in  the  year  27  before  Christ,  he  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  name  any  other  earth- 
quake to  which  within  the  necessary 
limits  of  time  that  partial  destruction  can 
be  ascribed. 

But  farther,  this  date  accurately  tallies 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  visit  of  Strabo  to  Egypt  was  made 
between  the  years  18  and  7  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  that  is  ten  or  twenty  years  after 
the  earthquake  which  Eusebius  has  re- 
corded. At  Thebes  he  found  the  natives 
full  of  traditional  resentment  at  the  long 
past  Persian  conquest.  They  appear  to 
have  pointed  out,  or  enumerated  to  him, 
various  of  their  monuments  as  mutilated 
by  Cambyses.  But  they  always  excepted 
the  colossal  Statue,  which,  as  was  said 
among  them,  had  been  rent  asunder  by  a 
convulsion  of  the  earth.  That  convulsion 
was  then  too  recent  for  them  to  entertain 
or  express  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  memory 
of  the  earthquake  appears  to  have  faded 
away,  and  the  Colossus  was  then  included 
in  the  list  of  monuments  which  Cambyses 
had  attempted  to  destroy.  Several  of  the 
nscriptions  dating  from  that  reign,  and 
still  to  be  traced  along  the  base  of  the 
Statue,  allude  to  this  as  to  a  certain  fact. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  until  the 
Statue  was  shattered  to  its  waist  there  was 
no  thought  or  question  of  its  musical 
sound  at  sunrise.  It  was  only  since  then 
that  the  *  Voice  of  Memnon '  was  heard, 
or  that  by  degrees  the  rumors  of  it  spread 
abroad.  Miss  Martineau  is  therefore 
quite  in  error  when,  after  mentioning  how 
the  easternmost  statue  was  shattered  by 
Cambyses,  she  adds,  *  after  which,  how- 
ever, it  still  gave  out  its  gentle  music  to 
the  morning  sun.'  It  was  not  in  spite  of, 
but  in  consequence  of,  the  mutilation  that 
the  musical  sound  was  heard. 

On  the  rumors,  as  they  gradually  went 
forth,  of  this  wonderful  voice,   travellers, 


some  of  princely  rank,  were  attracted  to 
the  spot,  and  bore  witness  to  the  miracle. 
Thus,  when  in  the  year  19  of  the  Christian 
era  Germanicus  appeared  in  Egypt,  and 
sailed  up  the  Nile,  we  are  informed  by 
Tacitus  that  he  visited  the  Vocal  Statue. 
But  as  we  have  already  noted,  Memnon 
was  by  no  means  constant  or  indiscrimina- 
ting  in  his  favors.  On  some  mornings  the 
pilgrims  were  gratified  with  the  expected 
Voice,  on  others  they  went  disappointed 
away. 

From  this  variation  there  ensued,  ere 
long,  the  common  idea  that  to  hear  Mem- 
non was  a  high  privilege — a  special  favor 
of  the  Gods.  The  inscriptions  at  the  base 
of  the  Statue,  beginning,  so  far  as  their 
dates  can  be  traced,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
are  forward  to  commemorate  the  fact. 

Here  follow  some  of  these  inscriptions 
as  translated,  the  originals  being  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  very  indifferent  Greek. 


•  I,  Funisulana  Vetulla,  wife  of  Caius  Laelius 
Africanus,  Praefect  of  Egypt,  heard  Memnon 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunrise  on  the  Ides 
of  February,  in  the  first  year  of  the  august 
Emperor  Domitian.' 

This  date  corresponds  to  the  year  82  of 
the  Christian  era. 


•  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  Caesar  Augustus,  Germanicus,  I, 
Titus  Petronius  Secundus,  Pncfect,  heard 
Memnon  at  the  first  hour  in  the  Ides  of  March, 
and  gave  him  honor  in  the  Greek  verses  in- 
scribed below.' 

Here  then  follow  the  verses,  which  seem 
of  but  moderate  merit ;  although  M.  Le- 
tronne,  considering  the  authorship,  is  dis- 
posed to  view  them  with  indulgence : 
''Fort  passables'  he  says,  *^pour  Hre  PouV' 
raze  dUin  Frefet^ 

•  After  the  first  hour,  and  when  in  the  course 
of  the  second  the  genial  day  {alma  dies)  irradi- 
ates the  ocean,  the  Memnonian  Voice  was 
happily  heard  by  me  three  times. 

'  Viaticus  Theramenes  made  (this  inscrip- 
tion) when  he  heard  Memnon  in  the  Calends 
of  June,  Servianus  being  for  the  third  time 
Consul.  With  him  was  his  wife  Asidonia 
Calpe.* 

The  third  Consulship  of  Servianus  an- 
swers to  the  year  of  our  Lord  134. 


{Greek  Verses)  by  Cacilia  Trebulla. 

*  Hearing  the  sacred  voice  of  Memnon,  I 
longed  for  thee,  O  my  mother,  and  desired  that 
thou  also  mightcst  hear  it.' 
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(///  Greek  verse.) 

•Thy  mother,  O  renowned  Memnon,  the 
Goddess,  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora,  has  ren- 
dered thee  vocal  for  me  who  desired  to  hear 
thee.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  illustrious 
Antoninus,  and  in  the  month  of  Pachon,  count- 
ing thirteen  days,  twice,  O  Divine  Being,  did 
I  hear  thy  Voice  as  the  sun  was  leaving  the 
majestic  waves  of  Ocean. 

'  Once  the  son  of  Saturn,  great  Jove,  had 
made  thee  monarch  of  the  East  ;  now  thou  art 
but  a  stone  ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy 
Voice  proceeds.' 

'CJemellus  wrote  these  verses  in  his  turn, 
having  come  hither  with  his  dear  wife  Rufilla 
and  his  children.' 

The  1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
answers  to  150  of  our  era. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  visit  ever 
paid  to  Memnon  was  from  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  in  the  year  of  Christ  140.  That 
Emperor,  whose  intelligent  curiosity  led 
him  to  view  in  their  turn  almost  every 
place  of  note  in  his  dominions,  appears  to 
have  passed  many  days,  perhaps  even  a 
whole  month,  at  Thebes.  With  him  came 
his  Empress  Sabina;  and  in  their  train 
was  a  blue-stocking  matron,  Julia  Balbilla 
by  name.  This  lady  desiring  to  do  honor 
to  her  patron,  inscribed  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  several  pieces  of  pedantic  verse 
composed  by  herself.  In  one  of  them  she 
triumphantly  relates  that  the  Emperor 
heard  Memnon  no  less  than  three  times 
— '  a  clear  proof,'  adds  Balbilla,  *  that  the 
Gods  love  Hadrian.' 

Sabina  was  not  quite  so  fortunate.  She 
was  greatly  displeased  that  when  she  first 
appeared  before  him  Memnon  remained 
mute.  Her  displeasure  is  still  attested  by 
an  inscription  in  Greek  verse,  composed, 
it  would  seem,  by  one  of  her  attendants, 
perhaps  by  the  same  blue-stocking  matron 
who  wrote  the  rest. 


'  Having  failed  to  hear  Memnon  yesterday, 
we  prayed  to  him  not  to  be  again  unfavorable 
to  us,  nor  withhold  his  Divine  Sound  ;  for  the 
venerable  features  of  the  Empress  were  in- 
flamed with  anger.  The  Emperor  himself 
might  be  irritated,  and  a  lasting  sadness  might 
invade  his  venerable  consort.  Memnon  ac- 
cordingly, dreading  the  wrath  of  these  immor- 
tal princes,  has  of  a  sudden  sent  forth  his 
melodious  voice,  thus  showing  that  he  takes 
pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  Gods.' 


The  accounts  of  tjie  Memnon  Statue 
and  of  its  Voice  at  sunrise,  as  transmitted 
to  us  by  divers  Pagan  writers  since  the 
bw*ginning  of  the  Christian  era,  are  clear, 
distinct,  and  consistent  with  each  other. 


There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception 
in  that  historical  romance,  *  The  Life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,'  by  Philostratus. 
Dr.  Jowett,  in  the  Article  on  Apollonius, 
%vhich  he  contributed  to  one  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionaries,  describes  that  book 
as  a  **  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables;' 
nor  shall  we  find  any  reason  to  modify 
that  general  judgment  by  the  particular 
instance  which  is  now  before  us. 

Philostratus  then,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  that  is  between  the 
years  222  and  235  of  our  era,  describes 
the  wanderings  and  the  miracles  of  Apol- 
lonius in  the  first  century  since  the  birth  of 
Christ.  He  makes  his  hero  visit  the  Mem- 
non, which  he  represents  as  not  mutilated 
but  entire.  The  head,  he  says,  is  of  a 
beardless  young  man ;  his  arms  rest  upon 
his  throne,  his  figure  leans  forward  as 
though  in  act  to  rise,  his  mouth  and  eyes 
betoken  a  man  in  the  act  to  speak,  and 
when  the  Voice  does  issue  his  eyes  shine 
forth  with  especial  brilliancy,  like  those  of 
a  man  on  whom  the  sunlight  falls. 

I]ut  what  a  fancy  fabric  is  here!  All 
the  other  effigies  of  Amunoph  the  Third 
represent  him  as  bearded ;  it  seems  there- 
fore all  but  certain  that  this  Colossus 
when  entire  was  bearded  also.  As  to  the 
figure  bending  forward  as  though  ready  to 
rise,  M.  Letronne  assures  us  that  no  such 
attitude  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  Egyp- 
tian statue.  The  eyes  that  betoken  an 
intention  of  speaking,  and  that  beam  with 
preternatural  light  whenever  the  Voice  is 
heard,  are  plainly  the  work  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  of  the  imagination  only. 

But  further  still,  it  is  expressly  stated  by 
Philostratus,  though  M.  Letronne  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  as  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  Philostratus  does  not  profess  to 
give  this  description  on  his  own  authority, 
but  quotes  the  words  of  Damis,  who  was 
a  writer  in  Assyria  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  The  account  which  Philostratus, 
still  following  Damis,  proceeds  to  give  of 
the  first  cataract,  may  vie  for  its  inaccuracy 
with  his  account  of  the  Memnon.  Here 
he  says  the  Nile  is  flowing  along  moun- 
tains, like  to  those  of  Tmolus,  in  Lydia, 
from  which  its  waters  dash  down  with  so 
prodigious  a  noise,  that  many  persons  who 
approached  them  nearly,  have  lost  in  con- 
sequence all  power  of  hearing.  May  we. 
not  then  upon  the  whole  adopt  the  judg- 
ment of  M.  Chassang,  the  last  translator 
of  the  *  Life  of  Apollonius*  ?    *  Tout  porte 
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k  croire  que  cette  description  de  la  Statue 
de  Memnon  n*est  qu*une  amplification  de 
rhdtorique.* 

If,  as  the  Ancients  did,  we  were  to  regard 
the  Voice  of  Memnon  as  a  miracle — as 
the  marjifestation  of  a  Godhead  to  man — 
we  must  own  that  not  many  miracles 
could  be  better  attested.  We  should  have 
in  its  support  an  unbroken  chain  of  testi- 
monies, derived  from  the  most  various 
sources,  and  extending  over  scores  of  years. 
But  in  this  case  the  light  of  modern  science 
has  supplied  a  natural  and  simple  expla- 
nation. *  On  salt  que  cette  decouverte  est 
due  k  notre  illustre  Letronne,* — such  are 
the  words  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier.  But  in 
spite  of  this  positive  on  sait^  we  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  no  such  thing  is  known, 
for  no  such  thing  is  true.  Even  for  our- 
selves, the  writers  in  this  Review,  we  may 
claim  precedence  in  the  explanation  over 
M.  Letronne.  And  this  the  following 
dates  will  clearly  show. 

The  volume  of  M.  Letronne  on  this 
subject   appeared  in    1833.     We   of  the 

*  Quarterly,'  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  88th 
number,  published  in  February,  1,831,  were 
reviewing  Herschel's  *  Treatise  on  Sound.* 
Nor  will  it  be  any  breach  of  confidence, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  to  state  that  this 
article  was  contributed  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  science  in  his  day — by  Mr., 
since  Sir  David,  Brewster. 

In  his  article  then  upon  Herschel,  Sir 
David  took  occasion  to  advert,  though  not 
at  length,  to  the  case  of  the  Statue  ,  of 
Memnon.     Here  are  the  words  he  used ; 

*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our 
belief  that  the  sound  or  sounds  which  it 
[the  Statue  of  Memnon]  discharged  were 
the  offspring  of  a  natural  cause.'  In  com- 
n^on  with  some  travellers,  whom  we  alleg- 
ed, we  *  ascribed  these  sounds  to  the 
transmission  of  rarefied  air  through  the 
crevices  of  a  sonorous  stone.'  And  he 
adds :  *  The  phenomenon  proceeded  with- 
out doubt  from  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  which  takes  place  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun.* 

It  is  plain,  we  may  now  subjoin,  that  in 
such  a  case  the  phenomenon  could  not  be 
uniform  or  constant,  but  would  depend  on 
the  varying  conditions  of  temperature  or 
season. 

In  the  same  Article  we  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  this  is  no  solitary  instance. 
There  are  several  other  well-attested  cases 
of  musical  sounds  which  issue*  at  sunrise 


from  the  like  crevices,  and  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  same  cause.  Above  all, 
we  quoted  the  observations  of  the  cele- 
brated traveller.  Baron  Humboldt,  when 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko : 
*  The  granite  rock,'  he  says,  '  on  which  we 
lay  is  one  of  those  where  travellers  on  the 
Oronooko  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
towards  sunrise  subterranean  sounds  re- 
sembling those  of  the  organ.  The  mis- 
sionaries call  these  stones  loxas  de  miisica. 
"  It  is  witchcraft,"  said  our  young  Indian 
pilot.  .  .  .  But  the  existence  of  a  pheno- 
menon that  seems  to  depend  on  a  certain 
state  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  denied. 
The  shelves  of  rock  are  full  of  very  narrow 
and  deep  crevices.  Tiiey  are  heated 
during  the  day  to  about  50°.  I  often 
found  their  temperature  at  the  surface 
during  the  night  at  39°.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  subterraneous  and  the 
external  air  would  attain  its  maximum 
about  sunrise,  or  at  that  moment  which  is 
at  the  same  time  farthest  from  the  period 
of  the  maximum  of  the  heat  of  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

Nor  did  the  acute  mind  of  Humboldt 
fail  to  notice,  even  though  very  vaguely, . 
the  close  connection  between  this  case  and 
that  of  the  Theban  Colossus.  For  he 
goes  on  to  ask :  '  May  we  not  admit  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in  pass- 
ing incessandy  up  and  down  the  Nile, 
had  made  the  same  observation  on  some 
rock  of  the  Thebaid,  and  that  the  music 
of  the  rocks  there  led  to  the  jugglery  of 
the  priests  in  the  Statue  of  Memnon  ?' 

In  the  same  Article  we  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  analogous  phenomena  among 
the  sandstone  rocks  of  El  Nakous,  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea.  But  without  quitting  the  soil 
of  Egypt,  or  even  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes,  a  striking  parallel  can  be  adduced. 
We  called  as  witnesses  three  French  artists, 
Messrs.  Jomard,  JoUois,  and  Devilliers, 
who  state  that,  being  in  a  monument  of 
granite  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  spot  on 
which  the  palace  of  Kamak  stood,  they 
heard  a  noise  which  resembled  that  of  a 
chord  breaking — the  very  comparison  em- 
ployed by  Pausanias — issue  from  the 
blocks  at  sunrise.  And  they  were  of 
opinion  that  these  sounds  *  might,'  in  their 
own  words,  *  have  suggested  to  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  to  invent  the  juggleries 
of  the  Memnonium.*  The  fact  indeed 
may  be  taken  as  now  accepted  and  admit- 
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ted  by  men  of  science.  It  is  no  longer, 
we  think,  doubted  in  any  quarter  that  the 
action  of  the  morning  sun  on  the  chilled 
air  in  the  crevices  of  rock  may  and  does 
produce  the  same  eflfect  as  was  observed 
in  the  Statue  of  Memnon. 

We  would  observe,  that  although  in 
this  explanation  we  claim  priority  over  M. 
Letronne,  we  most  cheerfully  accord  it  to 
Baron  Humboldt  and  to  the  other  explo- 
rers, whose  remarks  we  have  transcribed. 
Still  earlier  precedence  is  due  to  M.  Dus- 
saulx,  the  French  translator  of  Juvenal, 
who  was  the  first,  we  rather  think,  to  sug- 
gest the  true  theory  of  the  viagioB  c/ionice 
in  his  author. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  M.  Letronne 
himself  never  made  that  claim  of  priority 
which  his  countryman  has  thought  fit  to 
make  in  his  behalf.  On  the  contrary,  he 
expressly  quoted  in  his  margin  our  Article 
of  February,  1831,  and  derived  from  it  the 
remarkable  account  by  Baron  Humboldt  of 
the  Oronooko  sounds.  His  industry  has 
also  collected  some  further  parallel  cases — 
one,  for  instance,  near  the  Maladetla  moun- 
tain in  the  Pyrenees — and  devoting  a  whole 
volume,  instead  of  a  mere  digression  in  a 
Quarterly  Article,  to  this  subject,  he  has 
treated  it  in  a  most  complete  and  convinc- 
ing manner,  with  which  our  own  cursory 
remarks  could  never  pretend  to  vie. 

Admitting  then,  as  no  one  seems  at 
present  to  deny,  that  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Theban  Colossus  was  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  air,  the  question  would 
still  remain  whether,  as  some  persons  per- 
sistently assert,  *  the  jugglery  of  the  priests,' 
as  they  term  it,  was  at  all  concerned.  As 
we  have  already  stated,  we  are  convinced 
that  it  was  not.  Let  it,  in  the  first  place, 
be  considered  that  there  is  no  hiding-place 
or  secret  chamber  in  or  near  the  Statue; 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  these,  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  Voice  of  Memnon 
could  be  either  promoted  or  restrained. 
Secondly,  had  the  priests  really  possessed 
any  such  power  of  promoting  the  miracu- 
lous Voice,  they  would  certainly  have 
used  it  in  behalf  of  the  great  and  powerful 
— of  those  whose  favor  they  desired  to 
gain.  How  then  could  we  explain  the 
fact  that  the  wife  of  a  Priefect  of  Egypt 
was  allowed  to  make  two  visits  without 
hearing  the  desired  sound;  that  in  like 
manner  the  consort  of  an  Emperor  came 
for  the  first  lime  in  vain,  to  her  great  dis- 
pleasure and  at  the  risk  of  her  resentment; 


while  a  common  soldier  has  put  on  record 
that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  no  less  than 
thirteen  times  ? 

The  latest  inscription  that  bears  a  date 
upon  the  Statue  is  by  Marcus  Ulpius 
Primianus,  Praefect  of  Egypt,  in  the  second 
Consulship  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  194;  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Statue  was,  in  all  probability, 
made  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  its  mu- 
tilated state,  the  lower  half  from  which  the 
Voice  proceeded  was  part  of  the  original 
monolith ;  when  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
that  lower  half  bore,  as  it  still  bears  upon 
it,  five  ranges  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone. 
The  magnitude  and  cost  of  this  construc- 
tion must  be  held  to  indicate  an  Emperor's 
work,  and  the  result  of  an  Emperor's  visit. 
Now  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  no  Empe- 
ror, except  Septimius  Severus,  ever  came  to 
Upper  Egypt  His  biographer,  Spartianus, 
records  of  him  that  *  he  carefully  examined 
Memphis,  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth, 
and  Memnon. ' 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  cannot  but  be 
thought  surprising  that  while  there  are  so 
many  inscriptions  on  the  base  of  the  Co- 
lossus to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Hadri- 
an, not  a  single  one  appears  to  commemo- 
rate the  visit  of  Severus.  As  is  argued  by 
M.  Letronne,  there  is  only  one  explanation 
that  can  be  assigned  as  satisfactory  or 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  omission — 
namely,  to  presume  that  when  Severus 
came  to  the  Statue  it  remained  obstinately 
dumb.  These  inscriptions,  it  should  be 
remembered,  were  never  put  up  when 
there  was  a  failure  in  the  sound,  unless 
in  the  case  when  the  first  failures  were 
followed  by  success. 

It  may  also  be  inferred,  with  consider- 
able probability,  that  the  silence  of  the 
Statue  in  the  august  presence  was  the 
cause  of  its  reconstruction.  Severus  was 
a  sincere  and  zealous  Pagan ;  and  he  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  adherents  of  the  old 
Mythology,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
Christians,  strove  hard  to  regain  the  pub- 
lic confidence  and  favor.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  the  main  attempt  was  made 
to  hold  forth  Apollonius,  of  Tyana,  as  a 
worker  of  wonders  and  religious  teacher, 
in  opposition  to  our  Lord.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Voice  of  Memnon,  as  a  Pagan 
prodigy,  was  esteemed  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Christian  miracles.  The  priests  and 
devotees,  as  M.  Boissier  puts  it,  would 
assure  Severus  that  since  Memnon  even 
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in  his  mutilated  state  gave  his  greeting 
often,  though  not  quite  so  often  as  he 
ought,  his  Voice  would  certainly  become 
both  more  distinct  and  more  unfailing  if 
once  his  Statue  were  restored.  This  is  no 
mere  vague  conjecture  of  the  popular  be- 
lief. Several  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
base  express  or  imply  the  idea  that  Mem- 
non,  when  entire,  could  speak  in  language, 
but  since  his  mutilation,  was  reduced  to 
inarticulate  sounds. 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  Emperor  might  be  urged. 
The  silence  of  the  Statue  denoted  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Gods.  Did  it  not,  then, 
become  a  devout  worshipper,  such  as  was 
Severus,  to  take  some  step  for  removing 
that  displeasure  ?  Should  he  not  appease 
the  offended  deity  by  a  splendid  recon- 
struction of  his  Statue  ? 


Yielding,  perhaps — for  there  is  no  posi- 
tive statement  on  the  subject — to  some 
such  representations,  the  Emperor  gave 
ord^  for  the  costly  work  required.  But 
alas  for  the  result !  In  his  new  construc- 
tion he,  of  course,  filled  up  the  ancient 
crevices,  and  in  consequence  silenced 
Memnon  for  ever.  Aurora  continued  to 
rise  as  usual,  but  received  no  further  greet- 
ings from  her  son. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the 
varied  fortunes,  the  rise  and  the  fall,  of 
this  celebrated  prodigy.  Well  pleased 
shall  we  be  if  any  future  traveller,  as  in 
his  Nile  boat  he  nears  that  majestic  monu- 
ment, shall  feel  that  he  owes  to  our  pages 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  history, 
and  a  warmer  interest  in  its  survey. — 
Quarterly  Eeview, 
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The  sky  is  blue  and  bright  above. 

The  trees  have  donned  their  soft  green  dresses, 
And  prattling  out  its  lazy  love. 

The  river  takes  the  sun*s  caresses. 

The  air  with  sweet  Spring  scents  is  rife. 
And  pleasant  with  the  talk  of  thrushes. 

And  glad  with  a  new  sense  of  life 
The  year  towards  its  noon-day  rushes. 

Within  a  corner  of  the  wood 

Where  the  sun*s  might  comes  something  fainter, 
And  dulled  the  voices  .of  the  flood. 

There  sit  a  lady  and  a  painter. 

Intent  the  scene's  delight  to  trace. 
He  deftly  plies  his  practised  fingers. 

With  eyes  that  grow  towards  her  face, 
And  most  on  her  his  labor  lingers.       — 

And  while  he  works  the  day  glides  by. 
Until  with  pink  the  hill-side  flushes. 

And  with  a  half  regretful  sigh, 

Thus  speaking,  he  flings  down  his  brushes : 

**  The  light  that  travels  down  the  stream, 
Or  piercing  through  an  opening  slender. 
Falls  through  the  leaves  with  fitful  gleam — 
This  hght  my  skill  can  catch  and  render. 

"  But,  sweet,  your  eyes  give  out  a  light 

That,  though  I  strive  from  mom  till  even, 
I  never  can  reflect  aright — 
I  paint  the  earth,  and  not  high  Heaven." 


Temple  Bar. 
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FOLLIES    OF    THE    WISE. 


BY   W.    CLARK   RUSSELL. 


It  is  wonderful  how  wise  some  of  our 
great  men  of  letters  seem  until  we  come 
to  look  into  their  marriages.  What  is  the 
reason  that  biographers,  as  a  rule,  tell  us 
so  little  about  the  wives  of  great  men  ?  Is 
it  not  because  biography  is  anxious  to 
preserve  the  character  for  wisdom  of  great 
men,  which  never  could  be  preserved  if 
the  whole  truth  were  to  be  told  about  the 
ladies  ?  When  we  see  how  largely  the 
lives  of  these  men  have  been  influenced 
by  their  "  better-halves ;"  when  we  hear 
how  much  the  work!  owes  to  or  has  lost 
by  the  affection  or  ill-nature  of  the  wives 
of  "  distinguished  characters,"  we  shall 
certainly  conclude  that  a  prodigious  in- 
jury is  done  to  those  ladies  by  omitting  all 
mention  of  the  parts  they  played  in  their 
own  and  the  lives  of  their  husbands. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  most  highly-gifted  men  our 
literature  has  produced  have  been  unhappy 
or  unfortunate  in  their  marriages.  Jonson, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  Byron,  Hooker, 
More,  Wycherley,  Shelley — the  list  would 
fill  a  page.  Take  "  Rare  Ben."  "  He 
married,"  he  told  Drummond,  "  a  wife  who 
was  a  shrew,  yet  honest."  The  sentence 
tells  his  sufferings.  But  how  his  "  rarity" 
diminishes  before  his  simple  statement ! 

The  famous  Elias  Ashmole  was  a  wise 
man,  no  doubt.  In  1647  he  went  down 
to  Berkshire,  where  he  met  and  wooed 
Mary,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Main- 
waring.  This  wooing  nearly  cost  him  his 
life  ;  for  Mr.  Humphrey  Stafford,  her  lady- 
ship's second  son,  so  entirely  objected  to 
his  mother's  marrying,  that,  when  Elias 
was  very  ill,  he  broke  into  his  bedchamber, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  would 
have  murdered  him.  Yet  Elias  persisted, 
married  the  widow,  and  was  not  only  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  law  suits,  but  a 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  his  wife 
which  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. Eight  hundred  pages  of  deposi- 
tions were  read  on  behalf  of  her  ladyship, 
but  her  bill  was  dismissed  and  she  was  de- 
livered back  to  his  keeping.  She  died  in 
1668,  and  Elias  married  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale's  daughter  eight  months  after. 

William  Lilly,  the  famous  astrologer,  is 


another  instance  of  a  man  esteemed  mar- 
vellously wise  in  his  generation,  who  mar- 
ried, for  a  second  wife,  a  woman  who 
turned  out  a  furious  shrew.  "  She  was," 
he  himself  owns,  "  of  the  temper  of  Mars." 
It  is  true  he  got  ;£'5oo  by  her,  but  he  al- 
ways swore  that  she  and  her  relations  cost 
him  ;^iooo.  Who,  for  a  period  of  his 
married  life,  was  ever  more  miserable  than 
Milton  ?  It  is  true  that  few  men  were 
ever  less  adapted  to  the  marriage  state 
than  the  great  poet.  His  habits  must 
have  been  desperately  trying.  In  summer 
he  arose  at  four,  in  winter  at  five,  and  he 
was  in  bed  every  night  by  nine.  At  his 
first  rising  he  had  a  chapter  read  to  him 
from  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  studied  all  the 
morning  till  twelve.  He  then  walked, 
dined,  and  after  dinner  made  his  wife  sing 
to  him  at  the  organ.  After  this  he  went 
to  study  again  until  six,  when  his  friends 
visited  him,  and  sat  till  eight.  After  a 
light  supper  of  olives,  a  pipe,  and  a  glass 
of  water,  he  went  to  bed.  A  month  of 
this  sort  of  thing  disgusted  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton, who  loved  dancing  and  cards.  She 
pretended  to  go  on  a  visit  to  her  family, 
promising  to  return  by  Michaelmas.  But 
Michaelmas  came  without  Mrs.  Milton. 
Milton  tried  to  court  her  back,  but  his 
efforts  proving  idle,  he  swore  never  to  see 
her  again,  and  fell  to  work  at  writing  sev- 
eral treatises  on  divorce,  in  which  he 
proved  that,  as  marriage  may  be  lawfully 
dissolved  if  the  prime  end  and  form  of  its 
institution  be  violated,  and  as  love  and 
mutual  help  through  life  arc  its  prime  end 
and  form,  the  perpetual  interruption  of 
these  by  differences  and  unkindness  must 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  divorce.  He 
further  undertook  to  prove  that  Scripture 
justifies  a  man  divorcing  his  wife  for  no 
other  reason  but  only  not  liking  her  temper. 
Dryden  was  said  itot  to  be  happy  in  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire.  Yet  Dryden  was  not  more 
unhappy  than  Addison,  who  married,  in 
17 16,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick. 
"  He  had  thoughts,"  says  old  Jacob  Ton- 
son,  the  bookseller,  "  of  his  getting  that* 
lady  from  his  first  being  recommended  in- 
to the  family."     Pope  declared  that  Ad- 
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dison  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  only  to  oblige  her  ladyship  and  to 
qualify  himself  to  be  owned  as  her  hus- 
band. "The  marriage,"  Johnson  says, 
"  made  no  addition  to  his  happiness.  It  is 
certain  that  Addison  has  left  behind  him 
no  encouragement  for  ambitious  love." 
What  Addison  could  relinquish  of  his 
cares  he  did  very  soon,  by  resigning  his 
secretaryship.  But  his  wife  was  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
keep  as  much  away  as  he  could  from  Hol- 
land House,  and  take  refuge  from  his 
wife*s',lemper  at  Button's,  where  he  sat  late 
and  drank  deep,  attentive  to  the  applause 
of  Tickell  and  Steele. 

There  are  many  extraordinary  marriages 
recorded  in  literary  history,  but  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  is  that  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel Morland,  who  was  under-Secretary  to 
Thurlow,  and  a  spy  of  Charles  II.  Hear 
him  tell  his  own  story : 

"  About  three  weeks  or  a  month  since,  be- 
ing in  vcrygreal  perplexities,  and  almost  dis- 
tracted for  want  of  money,  my  private  creditors 
tormenting  me  from  morning  till  night,  and 
some  of  them  threatening  me  with  a  prison, 
there  came  a  certain  person  to  me,  whom  I 
had  relieved  in  a  starving  condition,  and  for 
whom  I  had  done  a  thousand  kindnesses  ; 
v/ho  pretended  in  gratitude  to  help  me  to  a 
wife.who  was  a  very  virtuous,  pious,  and  sweet- 
dispositioned  lady,  and  an  heiress  who  had 
;f  500  per  annum  in  land  of  inheritance  and 
;f40oo  in  ready  money,  with  the  interest  since 
nine  years,  besides  a  mortgage  upon  ;f  300  per 
annum  more,  with  plate,  jewels,  &c.  The 
devil  himself  could  not  contrive  more  proba- 
ble circumstances  than  were  laid  before  me  ; 
and  when  I  had  often  a  mind  to  inquire  into 
the  truth,  I  had  no  power,  believing,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  that  there  were  some  charms  or 
witchcraft  used  upon  me,  and  withal  believing 
it  utterly  impossible  that  a  person  so  obliged 
should  ever  be  guilty  of  so  black  a  deed  as  to 
betray  one  in  so  barbarous  a  manner.  Besides 
that,  I  really  believed  it  a  blessing  from  hea- 
ven for  my  charity  to  that  person,  and  I  was, 
about  a  fortnight  since,  led  as  a  fool  to  the 
stocks,  and  married  a  coachman 's  daughter, 
not  worth  a  shilling  ;  and  thus  I  am  both  ab- 
solutely ruined  in  my  fortune  and  reputation, 
and  must  become  a  derision  to  all  the  world." 
—-Pepys. 

Yet  Morland  was  eminent  among  his 
contemporaries  for  his  subtlety,  craftiness, 
and  inventions,  being  indeed  a  kind  of 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  supposed  by 
many  to  have  invented  the  steam-engine. 
Wiser  than  Morland,  Thomas  Bastard,  an 
early  English  poet,  though  he  was  three 
times  married,  laughed  over  his  experience 
in  an  epigram ; 


"Terna  mihi  variis  ducta  est,  &c." 
A  quatrain,  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  he  married  his  first  wife  in  his  youth 
for  love ;  his  second  when  he  had  become 
a  man,  for  money ;  and  his  third,  in  his 
old  age,  for  a  nurse.  This  tetrastich  might 
have  been  in  Lord  Bacon's  mind  when  he 
wrote  his  eighth  essay. 

What  is  a  "  splendid  wife  ?"  Gibber 
declares  Lady  Drogheda,  Wycherley's 
wife,  to  have  been  this  thing.  Judge  now ! 
She  was  so  dreadfully  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band that  she  could  not  bear  him  out  of 
her  sight  for  a  moment.  They  lived  in 
Bow  Street,  and  their  house  faced  the 
Cock  Tavern^  "  whither  if  Mr.  Wycherley 
at  any  time  went,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  window  open  that  his  lady  might  see 
there  was  no  woman  in  the  company."  A 
splendid  wife !  She  died,  and  when  Wy- 
cherley was  near  his  end  he  married  a  wo- 
man whose  fortune  was  to  pay  his  debts. 
But  the  woman  he  married  proved  a  cheat, 
says  Pope.  So  great  a  cheat  was  she 
that  she  hadn't  the  money  to  buy  her  wed- 
ding-clothes. Another  dramatist,  Far- 
quhar,  was  also  "  caught,"  though  not  per- 
haps under  the  same  degrading  circum- 
stances. He  married  a  woman  for  money, 
but  found  her  penniless.  The  fact  was, 
she  was  so  desperately  in  love  with  him 
that  she  had  given  out  that  she  was  an 
heiress  in  order  to  entrap  him  into  mar- 
riage. His  biographer  declares  that  the 
stratagem  shortened  his  days. 

Sterne  was  ordained  in  1736,  and  when 
at  York  he  fell  in  love  with  the  girl  he 
afterwards  married.  Four  letters  of  his, 
addressed  to  her,  are  preserved,  and  it  is 
wonderful  that  she  should  have  given  him 
credit  for  a  spark  of  love  after  reading 
them.  He  got  tired  of  her  shortly  after 
their  first  child  was  born.  "  My  Lydia," 
wrote  he,  when  that  child  was  fourteen— p 
"  My  Lydia  helps  to  copy  for  me,  and  my 
wife  sits  and  listens  as  I  read  her  chapters." 
What  does  Lydia  copy,  and  what  does  his 
wife  listen  to  ?  *  Tristram  Shandy  !'  He 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  joined  there  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  From  Paris  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Stevenson,  with  his  wife  pro- 
bably in  the  same  room  in  which  he  was 
sentimentalising :  "  I  have  been  for  eight 
weeks  smitten  with  the  tenderest  passion 
that  ever  tender  wijght  underwent.  I  wish, 
dear  cousin,  thou  could'st  conceive — per- 
haps thou  can*st  without  my  wishing  it — 
how  deliciously  I  cantered  it  away  the  first 
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month,  two  up,  two  down,  always  upon 
my  hanches  along  the  street,  from  my  ho- 
tel to  hers — at  first  once,  then  twice,  then 
three  times  a  clay,  till  at  length  I  was 
within  an  ace  of  setting  up  my  hobby- 
horse in  her  stable  for  good  and  all.'* 
When  he  returned  to  England  his  wife  and 
daughter  asked  to  be  left  behind.  Mrs. 
Sterne  pleaded  ill  health,  but  her  real  mo- 
tive, says  Almon,  in  his  '  Life  of  Wilkes,' 
"  was  to  escape  the  daily  provocations  of 
an  unkind  husband."  Unkind!  Sterne 
would  have  stared  at  the  word.  His  un- 
kindness  he  called  sentiment.  All  his 
amours,  according  to  him,  were  sentiment. 
On  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  a 
fresh  scope  for  his  sentiment  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  Draper,  the  unenvia- 
ble woman  whom  he  called  "  Eliza."  She 
was  the  wife  of  an  Indian  counsellor,  and 
was  staying  in  England  for  the  good  of 
her  health.  Her  husband  wanted  her 
back ;  but  before  she  sailed  Sterne  wrote : 
"  Talking  of  widows,  pray,  Eliza,  if  you 
ever  are  such,  do  not  think  of  giving 
yourself  to  some  wealthy  nabob,  because 
I  design  to  marry  you  myself.  My  wife 
cannot  live  lotig^  and  I  know  not  the  wo- 
man I  should  like  for  her  substitute  so 
well  as  yourself.  Tis  true  I  am  ninety- 
five  in  constitution,  and  you  but  twenty- 
five — rather  too  great  a  disparity  this — but 
what  I  want  in  youth  I  will  make  up  in 
wit  and  good  humor.  Not  Swift  so  loved 
his  Stella,  Scarron  his  Maintenon,  or  Wal- 
ler his  Sacharissa,  as  I  will  love  and  sing 
thee  my  wife  elect.  Tell  me,  in  answer  to 
this,  that  you  approve  and  honor  the  pro- 
posal, and  that  you  would  (like  the  Specta- 
tor's mistress)  have  more  joy  in  putting  on 
an  old  man's  slipper  than  associating  with 
the  gay,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  young." 
Some  friends  tried  to  check  Eliza's  intima- 
cy with  the  sentimental  Laury.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  alienating  her  from  her  well- 
wishers  by  a  lie,  which  the  villain  has  him- 
self recorded  with  miserable  delight  and 
pride. 

"  Ilcr  ship,"  says  Thackeray,  with  splendid 
contempt  of  this  wretched  man's  character, 
^  was  not  out  of  the  Downs,  and  the  charming 
Sterne  was  at  the  Mount  Coffee-house^  with  a 
sheet  of  gilt-edged  paper  before  him,  offering 
that   precious    treasure,  his  heart,    to    Lady 

P ,  asking  whether  it  gave  her    pleasure 

to  see  him  unhappy?  Whether  it  added  to  her 
triumph  that  her  eyes  and  lips  had  turned  a 
man  into  a  fool  ?  Quoting  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  a  horrible  baseness  of  blasphemy,  as  a 


proof  that  he  had  desired  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation,  and  swearing  himself  the  most 
tender  and  sincere  fool  in  the  world.  It  was 
from  his  home  at  Coxwould  that  he  wrote 
the  Latin  letter,  which  I  suppose  he  was 
ashamed  to  put  into  English.  I  find  in 
my  copy  of  the  '  Letters  '  that  there  is  a  note 
of,  I  can't  call  it  admiration,  at  Letter  112, 
which  seems  to  announce  that  there  was  a  No. 
3,  to  whom  the  wretched  worn-out  old  scamp 
was  paying  his  addresses." 

His  desolate  death  expiates  in  a  mea- 
sure the  sins  of  his  life.  "  He  died,"  says 
Dr.  Ferrier,  "in  hired  lodgings,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  his  attendants  robbed 
him  even  of  his  gold  sleeve-buttons  while 
he  was  expiring." 

"  Sterne's  funeral,"  says  Malone,  "  was  as 
friendless  as  his  death-bed.  Bccket,  his  pub- 
lisher, was  the  only  one  who  followed  the 
body  to  its  undistinguished  grave  in  the 
parish  burial-ground  of  Marylebone,  near  Ty- 
burn gallows-tree.  Nor  was  this  ungraced 
funeral  the  last  indignity  of  that  body,  over 
whose  infirmities  Sterne  had  alternately  puled 
and  jested.  The  grave3rard  lay  far  from 
houses ;  no  watch  was  kept  -after  dark  ;  all 
shunned  the  ill-famed  neighborhood.  Sterne's 
grave  was  marked  down  by  the  body-snatch- 
ers, the  corpse  dug  up  and  sold  to  the  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  at  Cambridge.  A  student, 
present  at  the  dissection,  recognised  under 
the  scalpel,  the  face — not  one  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten, as  we  know  from  Reynolds  s  picture — 
of  the  brilliant  wit  and  London  Hon  of  a  few 
seasons  before." 

Lord  Lyttelton  is  still  remembered  by 
the  monody  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  his 
wife.  It  was  as  famous  in  the  last  cen- 
tury as  anything  that  age  produced.  The 
artificial  sorrow  it  expressed  was  well 
adapted  to  excite  the  artificial  emotions 
of  the  time.  The  lady  his  lordship 
mourned  was  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue,  whom 
he  married  in  1742.  She  died  in  1747, 
His  melodious  tears  were  held  up  as  typi- 
cal of  marital  grief.  But  observe  the 
infidelity  of  poetical  sorrow :  within  two 
years  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rich,  and 
converted  his  sublime  monody  into  bur- 
csque.  Dr.  Johnson  disliked  him;  and 
Mrs.  Piozzi  attributes  his  aversion  to  a  ri- 
valry that  once  existed  between  them  for 
the  hand  of  a  certain  Miss  Boothby.  But 
Croker  proves  that  Miss  Boothby  was  an 
ailing  ascetic  old  maid  when  Johnson 
knew  her.  Whatever  the  cause,  Johnson's 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  noble  lord's 
poetry  in  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets '  lost  him 
the  friendship  of  the  most  charming  wo- 
man of  the  day,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu. 

David  Hume  was  never  married,  though 
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when  young  he  had  courted  a  well-born 
beauty  of  Edinburgh,  who  rejected  him. 
In  after  yeais,  when  he  had  attained  cele- 
brity, it  was  hinted  to  him  that  the  lady 
had'  changed  her  mind:  "So  have  I," 
answered  David. 

Nature  had  not  been  lavish  in  her  fa- 
vors to  the  historian  and  philosopher. 

*•  His  face,"  wrote  Lord  Charlemont  (Hardy's 
'Life'),  "was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide, 
and  without  any  other  expression  than  that  of 
imbecility.  His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless  ; 
and  the  corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was 
far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a 
turtle-eating  alderman,than  of  a  refined  philo- 
sopher. His  speech  in  English  was  rendered 
ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent ;  and 
his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laugha- 
ble ;  so  that  Wisdom,  most  certainly,  never 
distinguished  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a 
garb." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  he  was  a 
wonderful  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and 
with  that  kind  of  ladies  whose  admiration 
is  most  flattering.  At  Paris,  his  reception 
by  the  women  might  have  been  envied  by 
the  handsomest  men  of  the  age.  In  a 
letter  to  Blair,  dated  1764,  he  says  : 

"  I  was  carried  about  six  weeks  ago  to  a 
masquerade  by  Lord  Hatford.  We  went  both 
unmasked  ;  and  we  had  scarce  entered  the 
room  when  a  lady  in  a  mask  came  up  to  me 
and  exclaimed — *  Ha!  Monsieur  Hume,  vous 
faitcs  bien  de  venir  ici  k  visage  d6couvert. 
Que  vous  serez  bien  combl6  ce  soir  d'honne- 
tet6s  et  de  politesses  !  Vous  verrez  par  des 
preuves  peu  Equivoques,  jusqu'i  quel  point 
vous  etes  ch6ri  en  France.'  This  prologue 
was  not  a  little  encouraging;  but  as  we  ad- 
vanced through  the  hall,  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine the  caresses,  civilities,  and  panegyrics 
which  poured  on  me  from  all  sides.  You 
would  have  thought  that  every«one  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  mask  to  speak  his  mind  with 
impunity.  I  could  observe  that  the  ladies 
were  rather  the  most  liberal  on  this  occasion. 
But  what  gave  me  chief  pleasure  was  to  find 
that  most  of  the  eulogiums  bestowed  on  me 
turned  on  my  personal  character,  my  nalvet6 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  the  candor  and 
mildness  of  my  disposition,  &c." 

The  secret  of  his  success  might  be  found 
in  female  perversity.  If  we  may  credit 
Madame  D'Epinay,  he  was  very  stupid  in 
ladies'  society.  She  recounts  how  he 
acted  in  some  charades,  seated  between 
two  beautiful  women,  to  whom,  as  a  Sul- 
tan, it  was  his  business  to  make  love.  He 
could  only  stare  at  them.  "  He  beat  his 
breast  and  knees,  and  could  make  them 
no  other  answer  than  "  Eh  bien,  mes  de- 
moiselles!    ....  Eh  bien!    vous  voild 


done.  ...  Eh  bien!  vous  volld  .  .  . 
vous  voil^  ici !' "  She  declares  he  repeated 
this  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Yet 
the  same  lady  affirms,  "  Toutes  les  jolies 
femmes  s*en  sont  empar^es;  il  est  de 
tous  les  soupers  fins,  et  il  n*est  point  de 
fete  sans  lui!"  This  is  corroborated  by 
Lord  Charlemont.  "From  what  has 
been  already  said  of  him,  it  is  apparent 
that  his  conversation  to  strangers,  and 
particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little 
delightful ;  and  still  more  particularly,  one 
would  suppose,  to  French-women.  And 
yet,  no  lady's  toilette  was  complete  with- 
out Hume's  attendance.  At  the  opera, 
his  broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually 
seen  en/re  deuxjolis  minois. 

He  was  once  cleverly  retorted  on  by  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  at  Turin, 
who  only  laughed  at  his  admiration.  One 
day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  com- 
monplace strain,  that  he  was  abimf\  aneanii 
— "destroyed,  annihilated."  "Oh!"  an- 
swered she,  "  as  to  your  being  annihilated, 
that  is  only  the  natural  operation  of  your 
system." 

Another  great  historian.  Gibbon,  has 
himself  related  the  story  of  his  love.  He 
begins  with  an  apprehension  of  ridicule. 
It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  preserve  one's 
■gravity  over  the  mincing,  fastidious  pe- 
riods in  which  he  relates  his  love  expe- 
rience. He  seems  to  stand  before  us,  in 
silk  stockings  with  pink  clocks,  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  his  forefinger  in  an  enamel- 
led snuffbox. 

"  I  hesitate,"  says  he,  with  a  polite  smirk 
hovering  around  his  little  hole  of  a  mouth, 
"  I  hesitate  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule 
when  I  approach  the  delicate  subject  of  my 
early  love.  By  this  word  I  do  not  mean  the 
polite  attention,  the  gallantry  without  hope  or 
design,  which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  is  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
French  manners.  I  understand  by  this  pas- 
sion the  union  of  desire,  friendship  and  ten- 
derness, which  is  inflamed  by  a  single  female, 
which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and 
which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or 
the  sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not 
blush  at  recollecting  the  object  of  my  choice  ; 
and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capa- 
ble of  feeling  such  a  pure  and  exalted  senti- 
ment. 

"  The  personal  attractions  of  Mademoiselle 
Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune 
was  humble,  but  her  family  was  respectable. 
Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred 
her  religion  to  her  country.  The  profession 
of  her  father  did  not  extinguish  the  modera- 
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tion  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content  with  a  small  salary  and  labo- 
rious duty,  in  the  obscure  lot  of  minister  of 
Crassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy. 
In  the  solitude  of  a  sequestered  retreat  he  be- 
stowed a  liberal  and  even  learned  education 
on  his  only  daughter.  She  surpassed  his 
hopes  by  her  proficiency  in  the  sciences  and 
languages  ;  and  in  her  short  visits  to  some  re- 
lations at  Lausanne  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and 
the  erudition  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod  were 
the  theme  of  universal  applause.  The  report 
of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity.  I 
saw  and  loved.  I  found  her  learned  without 
pedantry,  lively  in  conversation,  pure  in  sen- 
timent and  elegant  in  manners ;  and  the  first 
sudden  emotion  was  justified  by  the  habits 
and  knowledge  of  a  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance. She  permitted  me  to  make  her  two  or 
three  visits  at  her  father's  house.  I  passed 
some  happy  days  there  in  the  mountains  of 
Burgundy,  and  her  parents  honorably  en- 
couraged the  connection.  In  a  calm  retire- 
ment the  gay  vanity  of  youth  no  longer  flut- 
tered in  her  bosom  ;  she  listened  to  the  voice 
of  truth  and  passion,  and  I  might  presume  to 
hope  that  I  had  made  some  impression  on  a 
virtuous  heart.  At  Crassy  and  Lausanne  1 
indulged  my  dream  of  felicity  ;  but  on  my  re- 
turn to  England  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
father  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance, 
and  that  without  his  consent  I  was  myself  des- 
titute and  helpless.  After  a  painful  struggle 
I  yielded  to  my  fate  ;  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I 
obeyed  as  a  son  ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a 
new  life." 

Mademoiselle  Curchod*s  father  dying, 
the  girl  retired  to  Geneva,  and  supported 
her  mother  by  teaching.  "  In  her  honest 
distress,"  says  Gibbon,  "  she  maintains  a 
spotless  reputation  and  a  dignified  beha- 
vior." She  subsequently  married  M. 
Necker,  the  celebrated  French  minister. 

Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  had  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  Gibbon's  capacity  of  loving 
and  of  making  a  wife  happy.  "  The  cold- 
ness," writes  he  in  1763,  "  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
makes  me  think  ill  of  him.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  no  man  for  me.  I  cannot 
think  him  well  adapted  to  Mademoiselle 
Curchod.  He  that  does  not  know  her 
value  is  unworthy  of  her;  he  that  knows 
it  and  can  desert  it  is  a  man  to  be  de- 
spised. ...  In  truth,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  may  not  come  here.  I  should 
wish  to  dissemble,  but  I  could  not.  I 
should  wish  to  do  well,  and  I  feel  I  should 
spoil  all."  Gibbon,  in  commenting  on 
this  passage,  says  :  "  As  an  author  I  shall 
not  appeal  from  the  judgment,  or  taste,  or 
caprice  of  Jean-Jacques;  but  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  whom  I  admire  and  pity, 


should  have  been  less  precipitate  in  con- 
demning the  moral  character  and  con- 
duct of  a  stranger." 

There  is  an  extraordinary  story  told  of 
Charles  James  Fox  by  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  *  Letters  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory.' 
In  1774  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Eliza- 
beth Grieve,  who  passed  herself  off  as  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Grieve,  was  tried  and 
convicted  at  Hicks'  Hall  for  having  de- 
frauded several  persons  of  money  under 
fiilse  pretences,  and  was  transported  for 
seven  years.  Amongst  her  dupes  was 
Fox. 

"  She  promised  him,"  says  Walpole,  "  a 
Miss  Phipps,  a  West  India  fortune  of  $150,- 
000.  Sometimes  she  was  not  landed, 
sometimes  had  the  small-pox.  In  the 
mean  time  Miss  Phipps  did  not  like  a 
black  man."  Fox  was  dark,  and  Wal- 
pole, elsewhere  describing  him  when  a 
young  man,  speaks  of  his  "  bristly  black 
person  and  shagged  breast,  quite  open  and 
rarely  purified  by  any  ablutions,  wrapped 
in  a  foul  linen  gown,  and  his  bushy  hair 
dishevelled."  "  Celadon  must  powder 
his  eyebrows.  He  did,  and  cleaned  him- 
self. The  Jews  thought  he  had  gone  to 
Kingsgate  to  settle  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  was  to  meet  Celia  at  Margate. 
To  confirm  the  truth,  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Grieve  advanced  part  of  the  fortune 
— some  authors  say  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
others  three  hundred  pounds.  But  how 
was  this  to  answer  to  the  nation  ?  Why, 
by  Mr.  Fox's  chariot  being  seen  at  her 
door.  Her  other  dupes  could  not  doubt 
of  her  noblesse  or  interest  when  the  hopes 
of  Britain  frequented  her  house.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  repeats  this  singular  story  in  his 
Diary,  May  the  9th,  1828.  To  its  truth 
there  is  at  least  the  testimony  of  Foote's 
*  Cozeners,*  which  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  it.  Fox  is  reputed  to  have 
lovetl  only  three  things — women,  play,  and 
politics.  He  never  formed  a  creditable 
connection  with  a  woman.  Mrs.  Piozzi 
says  he  preferred  Mrs.,  afterwards  Lady, 
Crewe  above  all  women  ;  but  she  never 
lost  an  atom  of  character.  "  She  loved 
high  play  and  dissipation,  but  was  no  sen- 
sualist." Rogers  tells  a  story  of  his  hav- 
ing once  quoted  and  praised  Goldsmith's 
lines,  'When  lovely  woman  stoops  to 
folly,'  before  Fox  and  the  lady  he  passed 
off  as  his  wife ;  and  that  "  Mrs.  Fox"  was 
mightily  embarrassed.  He  also  remem- 
bered Fox  cutting  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
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for  not  having  called  with  his  lady  on 
•  Mrs.  Fox. 

The  name  of  Fox  suggests  that  of  his 
great  opponent,  William  Pitt.  There  is 
a  story,  upon  an  authority  to  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  given  impHcit  credence, 
that  Horace  Walpole  tried  to  get  up  a 
match  between  Pitt  and  Necker*s  daugh- 
ter, afterwards  the  celebrated  Madame  de 
Stael.  It  is  further  asserted  that  Necker 
offered  to  endow  the  lady  with  a  fortune 
of;^  14,000  a  year.  The  offer  was  tempt- 
ing, but  Pitt  preferred  to  remain  single. 
His  excuse  was,  that  he  was  already  mar- 
ried to  his  country. 

"  People  thought  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  care 
about  women,"  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  told 
her  physician,  "  and  knew  nothing  about 
them  ;  but  they  were  very  much   mistaken. 

Mrs.   B s,  of  Devonshire,  when  she  was 

Miss    W ,    was   so   pretty   that   Mr.   Pitt 

drank  out  of  her  shoe.  Nobody  understood 
shape  and  beauty  and  dress  better  than  he 
did.  With  a  glance  of  his  eye  he  saw  it  all 
at  once.  But  the  world  was  ignorant  of  much 
respecting  him.  Who  ever  thought  there  was 
not  a  better  judge  of  women  in  London  than 
he  ?  and  not  only  of  women  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  eye,  but  that  his  knowledge 
was  so  critical  that  he  could  analyse  their  fea- 
tures and  persons  in  a  most  masterly  way. 
Not  a  defect,  not  a  blemish  escaped  him  ;  he 
would  detect  a  shoulder  too  high,  a  limp  in 
the  gait,  where  nobody  else  would  have  seen 
it  ;  and  his  beauties  were  freal  natural  beau- 
ties. In  dress,  too,  his  taste  was  equally  re- 
fined. I  never  shall  forget  when  1  had  ar- 
ranged the  folds  and  drapery  of  a  beautiful 
dress  I  wore  one  evening  how  he  said  to  me, 
•  Really,  Hester,  you  are  bent  on  conquest 
to-night  ;  but  would  it  be  too  bold  in  me  if  I 
were  to  suggest  that  that  particular  fold  ' — and 
he  pointed  to  a  triangular  fall  I  had  given  to 
one  part — *  were  looped  up  so  ?*  and  would 
you  believe  it,  it  was  exactly  what  was  want- 
ing to  complete  the  classical  form  of  my 
dress  ?     He  was  so  in  everything." 

Boswell's  love-making  is  singularly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  biographer  of  Johnson  ; 
"  the  coxcomb  and  bore,  weak,  vain,  push- 
ing, curious,  garrulous,"  as  Macaulay  calls 
him.  He  was  eighteen  when  he  was  in 
Holland,  and  there  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
pretty  Dutchwoman.  Her  name  was 
Zelide,  or  he  called  her  so.  But  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  certain  that  she 
returned  his  passion.  "  Sir  John  Pringle,'* 
he  says,  "  attended  her  as  a  physirian. 
He  wrote  to  my  father,  *  She  has  too 
much  vivacity,  she  talks  of  your  son  with- 
out either  resentment  or  attachment.'  '* 
This  was  in  1767,  and  Boswell  was  then 


tenderly  surveying  a  young  Scotch  lass; 
"just  eighteen,*'  he  wrote;  "a  genteel 
person,  an  agreeable  face,  of  a  good 
family,  sensible,  good-tempered,  cheerful, 
pious,"  and,  what  was  better  than  all  in 
BoswelPs  eyes,  rich.  Her  name  was 
Blair.  Her  behavior  was  rather  cooler 
to  him  than  Boswell  either  expected  or 
relished;  and,  apprehensive  that  he  should 
lose  her,  he  petitioned  his  friend  Temple, 
a  clergyman,  to  help  him  to  soften  her 
obduracy.  That  Temple  might  not  blun- 
der Boswell  wrote  down  certain .  instruc- 
tions which  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
carefully  to  observe : 

*'  Wednesday. — Breakfast  at  eight  ;  set  out 
at  nine  :  Thomas  will  bring  you  to  Adamtdwn 
a  little  after  eleven.  Send  up  your  name.  If 
possible,  put  up  your  horses  there  ;  they  can 
have  cut  grass.  If  not,  Thomas  will  take  them 
to  Mountain,  a  place  a  mile  off,  and  come 
back  and  wait  at  dinner.  Give  Miss  Blair 
my  letter.  Salute  her  and  her  mother  ;  ask 
to  walk.  See  the  place  fully  :  think  what  im- 
provements should  be  made.  Talk  of  my 
mare,  the  purse,  the  chocolate.  Tell,  you  are 
my  very  old  and  intimate  friend.  Praise  me 
for  my  good  qualities — you  know  them  ;  but 
talk  also  how  odd,  how  inconstant,  how  impe- 
tuous, how  much  accustomed  to  women  of  in- 
trigue. Ask  gravely,  Pray  don't  you  think 
there  is  something  of  madness  in  that  family  ? 
Talk  of  my  various  travels,  German  princes, 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Talk  of  my  father, 
my  strong  desire  to  have  my  own  house.  Ob- 
serve her  well.  See,  how  amiable  I  Judge  if 
she  would  be  happy  with  your  friend.  Think 
of  me  as  the  great  man  at  Adamtown — quite 
classical,  too.  Study  the  mother.  Remem- 
ber well  what  passes.  Stay  tea.  At  six  or- 
der horses  and  go  to  New  Mills,  two  miles 
from  London  ;  but  if  they  press  you  to  stay 
all  night,  do  it.  Be  a  man  of  as  much  ease 
as  possible.  Consider  what  a  romantic  expe- 
dition you  are  on.  Take  notes.  Perhaps 
you  now  fix  me  for  life.'" 

The  whole  history  of  love  and  court- 
ship offers  nothing  more  ludicrous  than 
this  document.  Temple's  intercession 
was  not  without  fruit.  "At  last  I  am 
here,"  writes  Boswell  from  Miss  Blair's 
house ;  "  at  last  I  am  here,  and  our  meet- 
ing has  been  such  as  you  paint  in  your 
last  but  one.  I  have  been  here  but  one 
night;  she  insisted  on  my  staying  an- 
other ;  I  am  dressed  in  green  and  gold ; 
I  have  my  chaise  in  which  I  sit  alone,  like 
Mr.  Gray,  and  Thomas  rides  by  me  in  a 
claret-colored  suit  with  a  silver-laced  hat." 
He  went  with  her  to  the  theatre  at  Edin- 
burgh to  see  *  Othello.'  "  I  sat  close  be- 
hind the  princess"  (as  he  called  her)  "  and 
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at  the  most  affecting  scenes  I  pressed  my 
hand  upon  her  waist.  She  was  in  tears, 
and  rather  leaned  to  me."  He  then  re- 
ports a  conversation  between  them  : 

"  I  really  have  no  particular  liking  for  you/' 
says  Miss  lilair.  "  1  like  many  people  as 
well  as  you." 

'•  Do  you  indeed  ?"  returns  Boswell. 
"  Well,  I  cannot  help  it  ;  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  telling  me  so  in  time.     I  am  sorry  for  it." 

*•  I  like  Jeannie  Maxwell  better  than  you." 

"Very  well  ;  but  do  you  like  no  man  bet- 
ter than  me  ?" 

"  No.*: 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  may  like  me  better 
than  other  men  ?" 

••  I  don't  know  what  is  possible." 

*'  You  are  very  fond  of  Aucliinleck"  (his 
father's  estate),  "that  is  one  good  circum- 
stance." 

**  I  confess  I  am.  I  wish  I  liked  you  as 
well  as  Aucliinleck." 

Her  candor  would  have  put  an  end 
to  most  men's  hopes  and  passions  too. 
But  Boswell  went  on  for  two  months  pro- 
voking her  sarcasms,  until  he  saw  the 
game  was  up.  Yet  three  days  after  he 
had  formally  resigned  her,  three  days  after 
he  had  told  her  that  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  wide  world  again,  and  that  he  didn't 
know  what  would  become  of  him,  he 
wrote :  *'  The  heiress  (meaning  Miss 
Blair)  is  a  good  Scots  lass,  but  I  must 
have  an  Englishwoman.  My  mind  is 
now  twice  as  enlarged  as  it  has  been  for 
some  months.  \''ou  cannot  say  how  fine 
a  woman  I  may  marry,  perhaps  a  Howard 
or  some  other  of  the  noblest  in  the  king- 
dom." The  Howard  not  immediately 
forthcoming,  he  renewed  his  correspond- 
ence with  Zclide,  and  protested  on  his 
soul,  he  must  have  her.  But  his  father, 
the  old  Judge,  Lord  Auchinleck,  objects; 
so  he  suggests  a  compromise.  "  I  know," 
writes  he,  "  you  are  determined  to  have 
me  married.  What  would  you  think  of 
the  fine,  healthy,  and  amiable  Miss  Dick. 
.  .  .  She  wants  only  a  good  fortune." 
He  shows  himself  grateful  to  his  flither 
not  long  afterwards,  for  having  objected 
to  his  union  with  Zelide,  and  congratu- 
lates himself  on  having  escaped  the  "  in- 
sensible Miss  B.,"  for  "  I  have  now  seen 
the  finest  creature  that  ever  was  formed, 
la  belle  Irlandaise,  Figure  to  yourself, 
Temple,  a  young  lady  just  sixteen,  formed 
like  a  Grecian  nymph,  with  the  sweetest 
countenance,  full  of  sensibility,  accom- 
plished, with  a  Dublin  education,  always 
half  the  year  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  her 


father  a  councillor  at  law,  with  an  estate 
of  ;^  1000  a  year,  and  above  ;^  10,000  in 
ready  money." 

But  neither  England  nor  Ireland  nor 
Holland  was  to  have  the  honor  of  sup- 
plying Boswell  with  a  wife;  for  in  1769 
he  married  a  countrywoman,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Montgomerie,  of  whom  Johnson 
said  that  "  she  cannot  rival  him  (Boswell), 
nor  can  he  ever  be  ashamed  of  her."  She 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  Eglinton. 
Boswell  had  a  servile  admiration  of  her 
abilities,  and  actually  kept  a  record  of  her 
sayings,  like  Swift  kept  a  record  of  Stella's, 
which  he  labelled  "  Uxoriana."  From 
this  collection,  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  a  great  respect  for  him.  Several  of 
her  "  cool  humbling  remarks  upon  him," 
to  use  his  own  language,  represent  her  as 
a  little  shrewish,  and  him  very  ridiculous. 
Indeed,  he  cuts  as  poor  a  figure  with  his 
wife  as  he  did  with  Johnson.  One  con- 
temptuous remark  of  hers  had  the  effect 
of  provoking  a  good  illustration  from 
him ;  he  was  warm,  talking  of  "  his  own 
consequence  and  generosity,"  when  his 
wife  said  something  which  sent  him  into 
a  violent  fury.  "  1  said,  '  If  you  throw 
cold  water  upon  a  plate  of  iron  much 
heated,  it  will  crack  to  shivers.' " 

His  infidelities,  of  which  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  boast,  did  not  probably  im- 
prove her  opinion  of  him.  "  The  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  Stuart,"  says  he,  "  in  a  pretty 
expressive  manner,  told  me  that  she  had 
fairly  asked  a  respectable  friend  if  he 
had  ever  been  unfaithful  to  his  wife ;  and 
that  he  answered,  *  No!  madam, never;  I 
must  not  allow  myself  to  run  any  risk  of 
liking  another  woman  better  than  my 
wife.*  This,"  says  Boswell,  "  she  told  me 
as  an  instance  of  exemplary  fidelity,  not 
without  a  sly  reference  to  the  licences  of 
her  husband  the  Colonel  and  myself.  I 
turned  it  off,  I  think,  with  a  pretty  inge- 
nious readiness.  Said  I,  '  He  has  not 
been  so  certain  of  loving  his  wife  as  some 
others  of  us ;  we  are  so  conscious  of  in- 
violable aftection  and  regard,  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  little  risks.' "  He  appears 
to  have  flirted  rather  dangerously  with 
this  pretty  expressive  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  hift 
mild  protests  against  such  a  charge  were 
probably  made  to  invite  or  strengthen 
suspicion. 

*'  I    passed    a  delightful    day  yesterday," 
writes  he.     *  After  breakfasting  with   Paoll, 
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and  worshipping  at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  tSte-ll. 
t6te  with  my  charming  Mrs.  Stuart,  of  whom 
you  have  read  in  my  journal.  She  refused 
to  be  of  a  party  at  Richmond  that  she  and  I 
might  enjoy  a  farewell  interview.  We  dined 
in  all  the  elegance  of  two  courses  and  a  des- 
ert, with  dumb-waiters,  except  when  the 
second  course  and  dessert  were  served.  We 
talked  with  unreserved  freedom,  as  we  had 
nothing  to  fear  ;  we  were  philosophical^  upon 
honor,  not  deep,  but  feeling  ;  we  were  pious  ; 
we  drank  tea  and  bid  each  other  adieu  as 
finely  as  romance  paints.  She  is  my  wife's 
dearest  friend  ;  so  you  see  how  beautiful  our 
intimacy  is.** 

He  protests,  however,  that  his  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Stuart  "  is  friendship,  sister  in- 
deed to  love,  but  siich  as  I  can  never 
look  foolish,  when  her  husband  comes  in." 
He  deserved  to  be  made  to  look  foolish 
though.  *'  Lord  Mountstuart,"  he  re- 
marks, "  said  it  was  observed  I  was  like 
Charles  Fox.  *  I  have  been  told  so,*  said 
I.  *  You're  much  uglier,'  said  Colonel 
James  Stuart  with  his  sly  drollery.  I 
turned  to  him  full  as  sly  and  as  droll, 
*  Does  your  wife  think  so,  Colonel  James  ?* 
Young  Burke  said,  *.Here  there  was  less 
meant  than  meets  the  ear.'  "  The  Colo- 
nel must  have  been  very  meek  in  his  na- 
ture or  very  indifferent  to  his  wife,  not  to 
have  resented  this. 

The  contempt  with  which  his  wife  re- 
garded Boswell  must  have  dulled  the 
pain  his  irregularities  caused  her.  She 
died  in  1789,  and  her  death  brought 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  neglect  of  her.  He 
deplored  her  loss  with  more  sincerity  than 
it  is  easy  to  think  him  capable  of.  But 
his  remorse  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
restrain  his  intemperate  habits.  Lord 
Eldon  remembered  seeing  him  lying 
dead  drunk  on  the  pavement  at  Lancas- 
ter, during  the  assizes.  Yet  Lord  El- 
don's  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  was  active 
in  promoting  a  scheme  of  marrying  him 
to  his  wife's  sister.  The  scheme  failed, 
and  so  did  several  others  of  the  same  na- 
ture. He  died  in  1795,  of  melancholy 
and  drink. 

William  Beckford,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  story  *  Vathek,'  when  he  came 
of  age,  found  himself  master  of  a  million, 
in  ready  money,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
a  year.  Such  a  fortune  would  naturally 
invite  the  attention  of  that  celebrated  in- 
stitution, the  British  Mother.  She  came, 
panting  to  victimise  the  man  and  possess 
the  booty.  He  very  dexterously  evaded 
her;  though  in  one  instance  he  had  a 
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very  narrow   escape  of  his  freedom.     "  I 
once,"  he  told  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding : 

**  I  once  shut  myself  up  at  Fonthill  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  a  lady — an  ungallant  thing, 
I  allow,  to  any  lady  on  earth  but  her  with 
whom  it  occurred.  You  must  well  remember 
the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  as  she  was  the 
continual  talk  of  the  town  for  her  curious  ways. 
I  could  have  served  no  other  lady  so,  I  hope 
— I  never  enjoyed  a  Ijoke  so  much.  At  that 
time  ever}'body  talked  of  Mr.  Beckford's 
enormous  wealth :  everything  about  me  was 
exaggerated  proportionably.  I  was  in  conse- 
quence a  capital  bait  for  the  duchess's  bite,  so 
she  thcKight.  I  thought  differently.  She  had 
been  told  that  even  a  dog-kennel  at  Fonthill 
was  a  palace — my  house  a  Potosi.  What  more 
upon  earth  could  be  desired  by  a  managing 
mother  for  her  daughter?  I  might  have  been 
aged  and  impotent ;  no  matter — such  is  Fash- 
ion's philosophy.  I  got  a  hint  of  her  intention 
to  surprise  me  with  her  hard  face  at  Fonthill— 
a  sight  I  could  gladly  dispense  with.  I  deter- 
mined not  to  see  her.  I  resolved  to  give  her 
a  lesson.  Fonthill  was  put  in  order  for  her 
reception  with  everything  I  could  devise  to  re- 
ceive her  magnificently ;  not  only  to  receive 
her,  but  to  turn  the  tables  upon  her  for  the  pre- 
sumption she  had  to  suppose  that  I  was  to  be- 
come the  plaything  of  her  purposes. 

••  The  splendor  of  her  reception  must  have 
stimulated  her  in  her  object.  I  designed  it 
should  operate  in  that  manner.  I  knew  her 
aim  pretty  well — she  little  thought  so.  My  ar- 
rangements being  made,  I  ordered  my  major- 
domo  to  say,  on  the  duchess's  arrival,  that  it 
was  unfortunate — everything  being  arranged 
for  her  Grace's  reception — Mr.  Beckford  had 
shut  himself  up  on  a  sudden,  a  way  he  had  at 
times,  and  that  it  was  more  than  his  place  was 
worth  to  disturb  him,  as  his  master  only  ap- 
peared when  he  pleased,  forbidding  interrup- 
tion, even  if  the  king  came  to  Fonthill.  I  had 
just  received  a  new  stock  of  books,  and  had 
them  removed  to  the  rooms  of  which  I  had 
taken  possession.  The  duchess  conducted 
herself  with  wonderful  equanimity,  and  seemed 
much  surprised  and  gratified  at  what  she  saw, 
and  the  mode  of  her  reception — just  as  I  de- 
sired she  should  be.  When  she  got  up  in  the 
morning  her  first  question  was,  *  I)o  you  think 
Mr.  Beckford  will  be  visible  to-day  r  *I  can- 
not inform  your  Grace.  Mr.  Beckford's  move- 
ments are  so  very  uncertain — it  is  possible. 
Would  your  Grace  take  an  airing  in  the  park 
— a  walk  in  the  gardens  ?*  Everything  which 
Fonthill  could  supply  was  made  the  most  of, 
whetting  her  appetite  to  her  purpose  still 
more.  My  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
duchess  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  mas- 
ter, the  duchess,  or  his  own  position.  *  Per- 
haps Mr.  Beckford  will  be  visible  to-morrow  ?* 
was  the  duchess's  daily  consolation.  To-mor- 
row, and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  daily 
came  and  went — no  Mr.  Beckford  !  I  read 
on,  determined  not  to  see  her.  Was  it  not 
serving  right  such  a  woman  as  she  was  ?  She 
could  not  play  the  speculator  with  me." 

She  went  away  without  seeing  him,  after 
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Bpending  seven  or  eight  days  at  Fonthill, 
Bduring  which  time  slie  was  magnificently 
f  entertained.     Slie  was  very  angry,  and  re- 
venged herself  by  spreading  a  great  deal 
of  scandal  about  him.     Whether  this  was 
tefore  or  after  Beckford's  marriage,  I  do 
not  know.  Neither  have  I  discovered  who 
L,the  lady  was  he  married.     He  may  be 
pjupposed  to  have  been  fond  of  her ;  for 
Hlogers  the  poet  says,  "  I  have  seen  Beck- 
Bbrd  shed  tears  while  talking  of  his  de- 
[ceased  wife," 

A  great  friend  of  this  Miss  Seward's, 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  the  father  of 
"the  celebrated  Miss  Edgeworth,  was  of  a 
surprisingly  amorous  temperament,  though 
he  declares  himself  in  his  memoirs  to  have 
been  very  much  the  reverse.  Before  he 
was  sixteen  he  went  through  a  mock-mar- 
riage with  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
curate.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this:  one 
night,  after  a  wedding,  the  company  sat 
down  to  what  the  author  calls  "  a  raking 
pot  of  tea,"  by  way  of  refreshment  after 
the  fatigue  of  dancing.  "  We  were  all 
very  young  and  gay,"  says  he,  "  and  it  was 
proposed  by  one  of  my  companions,  who 
had  put  a  white  cloak  round  his  shoulders 
to  represent  a  surplice,  that  he  should  mar- 
ry me  to  the  lady  with  whom  I  had 
danced."  Edgeworth  and  the  young  lady 
consented ;  the  key  of  the  door  served  for 
a  ring,  and  some  passages  from  the  marriage 
service  were  gabbled  over.  When  Edge- 
worth'sfather  heard  of  this,  he  was  so  despe- 
rately alarmed  that'he  actually  instituted  a 
suit  of  jactitation  of  marriage  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  to  annvd  the  nuptials.  This 
seems  incredible ;  for  if  old  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  had  been  crazy  enough  to  take  pro- 
ceedings, surely  no  court  would  have  en- 
tertained such  a  suit,  "  All  the  publicity," 
writes  Edgeworth,  "that  was  given  to  this 
childish  affair  was  fortunately  of  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  young  3ady;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  brought  her  into  notice  among 
persons  with  whom  she  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  acquainted,  and  she  was 
afterwards  suitably  married  in  her  own 
neighborhood.  It  was  before  I  was  six- 
teen that  I  was  thus  married  and  divorced." 
His  second  marriage  took  place  before 
he  was  nineteen.  Being  under  age,  he  had 
been  married  in  Scotland ;  on  his  return, 
his  father  remarried  him  by  license. 
Though  this  marriage  was  of  his  own 
seeking,  yet  very  shortly  afterwards  he  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  it  ;vith  help- 


less disgust.  He  had  three  more  wives 
before  he  began  his  memoirs,  and  some 
might  deem  that  a  reasonable  apology  for 
the  indecent  tone  he  employs  in  writing  of 
the  lady  whose  child  was  the  famous 
Maria.  He  carried  on  a  desperate  dina- 
tion  with  a  certain  Miss  Sneyd  whilst  his 
wife  was  alive,  and  married  her  three 
months  after  Mrs.  Edgeworlh's  death.  But 
Nemesis  was  abroad ;  and  before  this  lady 
departed  this  life  her  gay  husband  had 
grown  so  enamored  of  her  sister  as  to 
take  no  pains  to  dissemble  his  passion. 
This  sister  he  married  within  a  year  of  his 
wife's  death.  She,  in  her  turn,  died  in 
1798,  and  in  less  than  six  months  Richard 
was  united  to  Miss  Beaufort,  whom  he  had 
known  "  ever  since  she  was  a  litde  child  in 
a  white  frock  and  a  pink  sash." 

Sydney  Smith  said  of  this  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  that,  he  had  the  sentiments  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  the  information 
of  a  scholar,  and  the  vivacity  of  a  first- 
rate  h.iriequin.  That  he  must  have  had 
an  amazing  share  of  vivacity  is  certain. 
The  man  that  could  playat  leap-frog  over 
the  graves  of  so  many  wives  must  have 
had  a  wonderful  flow  ofspirits.  Whether 
he  had  all  the  sentiments  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman is  another  matter.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  disturb  with  questions  the 
ashes  of  one  who  sleeps  so  securely  the 
slumber  of  profound  obscurity. 

Combe,  the  author  of '  Doctor  Synta 
used,  according  to  the  poet  Rogers,  ' 
boast  of  an  acquaintance  with  Sterol 
Eliza,  and  declare  that  it  was  with  him  s 
not  with  Laurey  that  Eliza  was  in  love.  J 
anything  is  certainly  known  of  Combi 
is  thai  he  was  not  a  truthful  man.  ~ 
what  is  told,  it  appears  that  his  career  m 
a  desperate  one.  Thomas  Campbell  1 
firms  that  he  married  the  mistress  oH 
noble  lord,  who  promised  him  an  annun 
with  her,  but  cheated  him.  In 
he  wrote  '  The  Diaboliad."  A  story  g 
that  a  gentleman  once  gave  Combe  a  1 
that  his  sister-in-law,  who  possessed  a  Q 
tune  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  was  to  1 
easily  got  in  marriage.  This  suggestidij 
we  learn,  "  Combe  spurned  irom  him  ce 
temptuously."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  c 
tain  that  the  woman  he  married  went  n 
and  had  to  be  placed  under  restraint. 

Samuel  Rogers  was  never  married  j  1 
it  is  said  that  during  the  last  four  or  f 
years  of  his  life  he  was  constantly  expad 
ating  on  the  advantages  of  marriage.    ' 
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used  to  say,  "  it  is  a  proud,  a  blessed  pri- 
vilege, to  be  the  means,  under  Providence, 
of  clothing  an  immortal  soul  in  clay."  A 
poetical  view  of  a  baby,  inde'ed !  When 
a  young  man,  he  admired  and  sedulously 
sought  the  society  of  the  most  beautiful 
girl  he  then,  and  ever  after,  thought  he  had 
seen.  At  a  ball,  when  the  London  season 
was  over,  she  said  to  him,  "  I  am  going  to- 
morrow to  Worthing.  Are  you  coniing 
there  ?"  He  did  not  go.  Some  months 
afterwards  he  was  at  Ranelagh,  and  no- 
ticed the  people  observing  a  large  party 
that  had  just  entered,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  lady  on  the  arm  of  her  husband. 
Stepping  forward  to  see  this  wonderful 
beauty,  he  found  it  was  his  love.  She 
merely  said,  "  You  never  came  to  Worth- 
ing."* Once  when  he  was  regretting  that 
he  had  not  married,  because  then  he  should 
have  had  a  nice  woman  to  care  for  him, 
it  was  suggested,  *•  How  do  you  know  that 
she  would  not  have  cared  for  somebody 
else?"  A  reflection  probably  offered  to 
console  his  bachelorhood. 

The  story  of  Keats's  love  is  full  of  pa- 
thos and  melancholy.  Up  to  the  period 
of  his  falling  in  love,  his  shyness  before 
women  almost  amounted  to  an  aversion 
to  them. 

*•  I  am  certain,"  he  wrote,  *'  I  have  not  a 
right  feeling  towards  women.  At  this  moment 
I  am  striving  to  be  just  to  them,  but  I  cannot. 
Is  it  because  they  fall  so  far  beneath  my  boy- 
ish imagination  ?  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I 
thought  a  fair  woman  a  pure  goddess  ;  my 
mind  was  a  soft  nest  in  which  some  one  of 
them  slept,  though  she  knew  it  not.  I  thought 
them  ethereal,  above  men.  .  .  .  When 
among  men  I  have  no  evil  thought,  no  malice, 
no  spleen  ;  I  feel  free  to  speak  or  to  be  silent. 
I  can  listen,  and  from  every  one  I 'can  learn. 
When  I  am  among  women  I  have  evil  thoughts, 
malice,  spleen  ;  I  cannot  speak  or  be  silent ; 
I  am  full  of  suspicions,  and  therefore  listen  to 
nothing  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone." 

But  he  was  not  to  enjoy  exemption  from 
the  common  lot;  he  fell  in  love.  The 
young  lady  was  a  cousin  of  a  family  with 
whom  Keats  had  long  been  intimate. 

"  He  first,"  says  Lord  Houghton,  "  heard 
much  in  her  praise,  which  did  not  interest 
him  ;  then  something  in  her  dispraise  which 
took  his  fancy.  He  wrote:  *She  is  not  a 
Cleopatra,  but  is  at  least  a  Charmian  ;  she 
has  a  rich  Eastern  look  ;  she  has  fine  eyes  and 
fine  manners.  When  she  comes  into  the 
room  she  makes  the  same  impression  as  the 
beauty  of  a  leopardess.     She  is  too  fine  and 
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too  conscious  of  herself  to  repulse  any  man 
who  may  address  her  ;  from  habit  she  thinks 
that  nothing  particular.  I  always  find  myself 
more  at  ease  with  such  a  woman  ;  the  picture 
before  me  always  gives  me  a  life  and  anima* 
tion  which  I  cannot  possibly  feel  with  anything 
inferior.  I  am  at  such  times  too  much  occupied 
in  admiring  to  be  awkward  or  in  a  tremble  ;  I 
forget  myself  entirely  because  I  live  in 
her.  ...  As  a  man  of  the  world,*  he 
adds,  '  I  love  the  rich  talk  of  a  Charmian  ;  as 
an  eternal  being,  I  love  the  thought  of  you  ' 
(his  brothers  and  sisters).  "  I  should  like  her 
to  ruin  me,  and  I  should  like  you  to  save  me.'  " 

They  were  constantly  together ;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marry.  He  was  trying  to  get  a 
living  by  writing  for  the  magazines.  After- 
wards, finding  that  that  sort  of  work  was 
only  another  name  for  starvation,  he  de- 
bated the  advisability  of  going  as  surgeon 
in  an  [Indiaman  or  of  settling  in  South 
America.  But  even  then  the  shadow  of 
death  was  upon  him. 

"A  loose,  slack,  not  well-dressed   youth," 

says  Coleridge  (*  Table  Talk'),  *'  met  Mr. 

and   myself  in   a   lane   near  Highgate.    

knew  him,  and  spoke.  It  was  Keats.  He 
was  introduced  to  me,  and  stayed  a  minute  or 
so.  After  he  had  left  us  a  little  way  he  came 
back,  and  said,  *  Let  me  carry  away  the  memo- 
ry, Coleridge,  of  having  pressed  your  hand.' 

*  There  is  death  in  that  hand,'  I  said  to 

when  Keats  was  gone  ;  yet  this  was,  I  believe, 
before  the  consumption  showed  itself  dis- 
tinctly." 

The  lady  whom  he  loved  had  nursed 
him  a  few  weeks  before  his  departure  for 
Italy,  and  her  tenderness  and  his  gratitude 
confirmed  the  passion  her  beauty  had  in- 
spired in  him.  On  board  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  he  wrote : 

"  I  am  in  a  state  at  present  in  which  women, 
merely  as  women,  can  have  no  more  power 
over  me  than  stocks  and  stones ;  and  yet  the 
difference  of   my  sensations  with  respect  to 

Miss and  my  sister  is  amazing  ;  the  one 

seems  to  absorb  the  other  to  a  degree  incred- 
ible.   I  seldom  think  of  my  brother  and  sister 

in  America  ;  the  thought  of  leaving  Miss 

is  beyond  everything  horrible — the  sense  of 
darkness  coming 'over  me.  I  eternally  see 
her  figure  eternally  vanishing." 

And  again  from  Naples : 

"  The  persuasion  that  I  shall  see  her  no 
more  will  kill  me.  My  dear  Brown,  I  should 
have  had  her  when  I  was  in  health,  and  I  should 
have  remained  well.  I  can  bear  to  die — I  can- 
not bear  to  leave  her.  .  .  Everything  I 
have  in  my  trunks  that  reminds  me  of  her 
goes  through  me  like  a  spear.  The  silk  lining 
she  put  in  my  travelling  cap  scalds  my  head. 
My  imagination  is  horribly  vivid  about  her — 
I  see  her — I  hear  her." 
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He  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  and 
his  last  desire  was  that  a  letter  from  his 
beloved,  together  with  a  letter  from  his 
sister  and  a  purse,  should  be  placed  in  his 
coffin. 

Hogg,  more  lucky  than  Keats,  fell  in 
love  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  had 
time  to  forget  his  love  before  it  was  time 
to  marry.  That  Hogg,  like  Byron,  should 
have  been  in  love  so  early,  is  curious 
enough ;  but  I  question  if  Hogg  in  love  at 
eight  is  as  surprising  as  the  poet,  Thomas 
Campbell,  in  love  at  forty.  Though 
Campbell  was  married,  he  always  contrived 
to  have  the  object  of  his  love  with  him 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  wife. 
Though  he  was  intensely  sensitive,  his 
feelings  were  never  wounded  by  the  incon- 
stancy of  his  mistress.  The  truth  was,  he 
was  in  love  with  a  picture — the  picture  of 
a  beautiful  girl.  How  he  fell  in  love  he 
has  himself  told : 

"I  was  walkinc:  down  Great  Queen  Street, 
when  I  saw  this  beautiful  creature  in  a  bro- 
ker's shop,  gazing  upon  me  with  such  a 
friendly  smile  that  I  instantly  stood  transfixed. 


So  much  was  I  smitten  with  the  painting,  that 
I  inquired  the  price,  but  finding  that  it  was  for- 
ty guineas,  much  more  than  I.  could  afford 
to  give,  I  uttqred  a  deep  sigh,  and  walked  on 
to  Long  Acre.  But  the  gipsy  was  still  before 
me,  smiling  at  mo  as  I  proceeded,  and  thus  she 
continued  to  bless  me  with  her  lovely  presence 
until  I  reached  my  home.  Even  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  it  was  just  the  same.  I  could 
not  sleep,  because  those  beautiful  eyes  were 
still  benignly  fixed  upon  mine  ;  and  in  the 
morning  I  asked  myself,  why  I  should  be  made 
miserable  for  not  possessing  that  which  forty 
guineas  would  obtain.  I  procured  the  money, 
hurried  to  secure  my  beauty — there  she  is" 
(the  picture  hung  in  his  parlor)  *'  and  I  would 
not  lake  a  thousand  guineas  for  her !  See 
how  she  smiles  upon  me !  So  she  does  in 
whatever  part  of  the  room  I  may  be  placed,  and 
even  when  I  quit  the  room.  How  can  I  be 
solitary  with  such  a  sweet  companion  ?  I  talk 
to  her  constantly,  and  she  always  give  me  a 
gracious  reply.  You  laugh,  and'  I  don't  won- 
der. Mark  you,  I  don't  say  that  you  or  any 
one  else  can  hear  her  mellifluous  voice;  but 
/  do,  and  that  is  quite  enough  to  make  her 
society  charming,  and  more  than  enough  to 
supply  the  place  of  all  other  companship." 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  the  loves  of 
the  poets  had  been  always  as  innoceitf. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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Paris,  May  20,  1875. 

Six  weeks  ago  in  Paris,  certain  people 
began  to  approach  each  other  uncomfort- 
ably, and  to  murmur  that  things  were  grow- 
ing black  across  the  Rhine ;  by  the  last 
days  of  April  the  idea  had  spread  amongst 
the  well-informed  that  anew  German  inva- 
sion was  approrxhing ;  the  higher  society 
of  Paris  took  up  the  notion  that,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  it  was  "dancing  on  a 
•volcano." 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  supposed 
that  the  habit  of  carousing  on  a  crater 
fhad  become  so  inveterate  and  so  rooted 
amongst    the  inhabitants  of  the  volcanic 
sECgion  whose  culminating  cone  supports 
ithe  Arch  of  Triumph,  that  no  symptoms 
•  of  proximate  eruption  could  possibly  dis- 
•turb  their  joy.     It  might  perhaps  have  been 
•imagined  that,  from  long  custom  of  im- 
. pending  risk,  the  population  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  had  grown  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  on  the  slopes  of 
Ktna,  whose  vines  and  lives  depended  up- 
on the  capricious  sulkiness  of  a  scowling 
mountain,  but  who  trust  the  mountain  to 
.ibe  polite  enough  to  keep  quiet.     It  might 


perhaps  have  been  conceived  that  reiterated 
practice  of  strong  excitements  had  likened 
the  Parisians  to  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  the  cotton-laden  ship  Renown,  who 
voyaged  some  forty  years  ago  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Buenos  Ayres,  before  a  strong 
west  wind,  with  the  cargo  burning  under 
them  the  whole  way,  but  who  by  battening 
down  the  hatches  and  pouring  water  on 
the  decks  kept  down  the  smouldering 
flames,  and  finally  became  so  habituated 
to  their  danger  that  they  ended  by  forget- 
ting its  existence,  and  laughed,  played 
cards,  and  dined  as  if  they  were  on  shore. 

All  this  seemed  highly  likely.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  tiiese  well-grounded  pro- 
babilities, it  turned  out  strangely  this  time 
that  a  portion  of  the  Paris  people  did  not 
like  their  new  emotion ;  the  sudden  rum- 
bling which  they  heard  growling  in 
their  bright  blue  air  provoked  unwonted 
nervousness  amongst  them ;  they  grew  in- 
dignant at  the  worry  which  they  thought 
was  coming  on  them. 

And  when  we  think  about  it  coolly,  we 
are  forced  to  own  that  really  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  be  somewhat 
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vexed.  The  circumstances  were  peculiarly 
irritating.  The  n^w  opera-house  had  been 
open  for  not  quite  four  months ;  the  leaves 
on  the  Champs  Elys^es  trees  were  in  all 
the  tenderness  of  young  green ;  Reine  In- 
digo had  just  appeared,  and  promised  to 
replace  the  worn-out  but  much  regretted 
"  M^re  An  got ;"  spring  toilettes  were  burst- 
ing into  effulgent  brightness ;  white  bon- 
nets had  just  been  reinvented;  the  weather 
was  delicious ;  it  was  therefore  altogether 
monstrous  that,  at  such  a  moment,  with 
everything  so  pleasant,  dark  clouds  should 
presume  to  thrust  themselves  before  the 
brilliant  sunlight. 

Every  right-souled  looker-on  will  recog- 
nise at  once  that  it  was  most  improper, 
and  altogether  contrary  to  good  manners 
and  good  taste,  that  the  delicate  Parisians 
should  be  thus  disturbed  in  the  middle  of 
their  delights.  All  well-poised  minds  will 
own  unhesitatingly,  that  those  rough  ob- 
noxious people  at  Berlin,  who  have  no 
idea  what  graceful  joy  is,  had  no  kind  of 
right  to  indulge  in  alarming  threats,  and 
thereby  unhinge  the  peace  of  those  who 
do  understand  enjoyment,  and  who  prac- 
tise it  as  an  obligation  to  the  world  at 
large  as  well  as  to  themselves.  Not  one 
of  us  can  anyhow  admit  that  coarse  Ber- 
liners  have  a  right  to  trouble  the  glad 
waters  of  the  Seine  and  to  discompose 
polite  society,  or  that,  possessing  no  sweet 
voluptuousness  of  their  own,  they  are  en- 
titled wantonly  to  perturb  the  accepted 
teachers  of  the  art  elswhere.  We  cannot 
grant  that,  because  they  are  in  the  position 
of  that  strong  but  unlucky  animal  in 
Dore's  picture,  of  whom  a  young  lady  ob- 
served the  other  day  in  *  Punch '  that 
"  there  was  one  poor  tiger  who  hadn't  got 
a  Christian,"  they  are,  for  that  hungry 
reason,  justified  in  preventing  other  people 
from  eating  pleasant  Christians  all  day 
long.  It  was,  palpably,  quite  indecent 
that  such  things  should  be  even  hinted  at; 
so  Paris  very  properly  got  angry. 

Kere,  however,  a  special  reservation 
must  be  made.  It  was  but  a  singularly 
small  part  of  Paris  that  got  angry,  for  none 
but  the  two  hundred  very  learned  had  any 
notion  of  the  coming  earthquake.  Gene- 
rally, when  Paris  loses  its  temper  it  puts 
up  barricades,  and  shoots  a  few  thousand 
citizens,  and  does  damage  to  the  fronts  of 
buildings ;  but  that  is  because  the  gentle 
well-behaved  have,  usually,  no  share  in  in- 
dicating   local    rage.     Manifestations  of 


that  description  have,  thus  far,  been  prin- 
cipally exhibited  by  "  the  discontented 
rabble."  But  on  this  present  occasion,  by 
a  strange  exception  to  the  rule,  the  well- 
dressed,  rich,  and  charming  people  were 
precisely  those  who  grew  resentful ;  the 
working  mob  were  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  expected  storm ;  the  streets  were  unin- 
formed and  calm  ;  the  whirlwind  blew  in 
satin  drawing-rooms. 

It  is  not  exactly  easy  for  us  spectators 
to  feel  an  undivided  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers in  all  this  ;  the  conduct  of  the  upper 
class  of  Paris  people  since  the  war  has  not 
been  lofty;  they  have  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  oblivion  is  the  remedy  for  in- 
juries," and  though  Italian  proverbs  may 
encourage  them  to  do  so,  it  does  not  quite 
concord  with  British  fancies  that  experience 
should  teach  no  lessons,  trial  no  gravity, 
failure  no  wisdom.  A  staggering  blow 
which  would  ha\^e  blinded  and  sickened, 
or,  at  all  events,  have  sobered  any  other 
race,  has  been  taken  by  them  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  healed-up  scratch;  the  indifference, 
the  insouciance^  which  form  such  essential 
elements  of  their  character,  the  disposition 
and  the  will  to  "  profit  by  to-day,"  which 
are  such  constant  springs  of  action  with 
them,  have  carried  them  cheerily  over 
their  woes,  and  have  left  them,  seemingly, 
with  the  one  desire  to  forget  if  possible  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  woe,  and  certainly 
to  leave  the  practice  of  it  to  other  people. 
Now  we  English  do  not  like  this, — we  do 
not  even  understand  it;  our  notion  of  the 
right  behavior  under  such  conditions  is 
of  another  kind ;  we  are  not  therefore  al- 
together fitted  to  act  as  impartial  judges  in 
a  matter  which  lies  so  thoroughly  outside 
our  point  of  view  and  ways  of  action. 
And,  furthermore,  however  certain  we  may 
be  that  we  are  right  to  blame  the  frivolity 
of  our  neighbors,  however  solid  be  our 
conviction  that  it  would  be  vastly  better 
for  them  to  take  their  defeat  to  heart  and 
to  become  as  grave  and  as  respectable  as 
we  are,  however  numerous  be  the  argu- 
ments at  our  disposal  that  it  is  dangerous 
and  unworthy  to  laugh  at  pain,  to  scorn 
experience,  and  to  live  for  joy,  we  still 
should  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  prove 
our  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other 
side.  The  Parisians  would  probably  in- 
form us  that,  though  they  are  very  much 
obliged  to  us  indeed  for  our  well-meant  ob- 
servations, though  the  views  we  indicate 
may  suit  us  admirably,  their  own  ideas  of 
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the  objects  of  existence  and  of  their  duties 
towards  mankind  are  different  from  ours, 
and  that,  apparently,  the  world  at  large 
finds  those  ideas  attractive,  inasmuch  as  it 
goes  abundantly  to  Paris  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  sharing  the  existence  against 
which  we  protest.  There  is  so  much 
force  in  this  reply,  that  perhaps  we  had 
better  not  carry  the  discussion  further,  for 
fear  that,  right  as  we  may  suppose  we  are 
in  theory,  we  should  entirely  fail,  in  prac- 
tice, to  convince  anybody  outside  England 
that  calm  seriousness  under  trouble  is  a 
universal  duty.  We  might  be  told — which 
would  be  wounding  to  our  patriotic  preju- 
dices— that  seriousness  is  no  more  a  con- 
stant good  than  suet-dumplings  are  de- 
sirable food.  Besides,  our  accusation  of 
frivolity  would  not  apply  to  France  at 
large, — it  would  be  limited  to  Paris ;  for 
everywhere  outside  the  capital  the  French 
are  at  work  as  incessarftly  and  almost  as 
gloomily  as  we  are ;  everywhere  else  they 
are  laboring  for  money,  and  are  putting 
hard  work  before  enjoyment,  interest  be- 
fore idleness,  profit  before  pleasure — just 
like  ourselves. 

The  Parisians  form  the  only  section  of 
the  nation  which  claims  diversion  as  a 
right,  no  matter  what  "may  have  occurred 
the  day  or  year  before:  with  such  a 
principle  of  existence,  it  was  really  natural 
that  they  should  be  excessively  disgusted 
at  the  prospect  of  a  new  invasion, — that 
they  should  have  cried  out  rather  loudly 
when  they  heard  that  it  was  coming. 
And,  however  strong  be  our  impression 
that  the  Parisians  are  not  especially  de- 
serving of  our  pity,  it  is  probable  that 
nearly  all  of  us  will  agree  in  thinking,  all 
the  same,  that  they  had  good  reason  to 
object  to  another  march  of  the  Prussians 
down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  that 
France,  as  a  whole,  had  still  better  grounds 
for  disapproving  a  fresh  occupation  of  its 
soil. 

The  terror  grew,  but  it  remained  hid- 
den ;  there  was  no  general  uneasiness  in 
the  air.  But  at  last,  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  had  had  it  all  to  themselves 
so  far,  began  to  consider  that  it  was  alto- 
gether useless  to  keep  their  unpleasant 
secret,  and  that  it  might  even  save  them 
from  destruction  if  they  were  to  take 
Europe  into  counsel.  So,  with  the  latter 
object,  they  discussed  their  danger  more 
vigorously  than  ever  in  the  presence  of 
the  correspondent  of  the  '  Times.' 


Whatever  may  have  been  their  eloquence 
and  their  ardor,  it  is  legitimate  to  imagine 
that  the  correspondent  did  not  decide  to 
startle  Europe  on  the  simple  unassisted 
testimony  of  a  few  nervous  ladies  and  ex- 
citable gentlemen.  It  may,  without  im- 
probability, be  inferred  that  he  possessed 
other  sources  of  information  on  the  subject 
than  those  which  after-dinner  gossip 
opened  to  him.  It  may,  not  unreason- 
ably, be  supposed  that  he  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  power  which  he  wields,  and 
that  he  did  not  use  it  carelessly  or  without 
long  consideration.  It  has  indeed  been 
said,  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that 
the  communications  which  were  offered  to 
him  in  society  were  not  those  on  which 
he  acted,  that  he  knew  all  about  the  mat- 
ter weeks  before,  and  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  project  entertained  at 
Berlin  was  derived  from  informants  foreign 
to  France,  whose  experience  of  the  facts 
was  indisputable  and  thorough. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  wrote  a  skilful 
letter;  he  told  an  awkward  story  with 
moderation ;  but  he  roused  an  emotion 
which  must  have  fully  satisfied  the  owners 
of  the  frightened  salons.  The  "  scare" 
was  considerable  in  England;  it  was 
vastly  greater  on  the  Continent;  and, 
"  scare"  or|  fact,  it  was  considered  nearly 
everywhere  that  it  was  better  to  have  "  the 
murder  out."  In  France  alone  the  publi- 
cation of  the  letter  provoked  rage;  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  newspapers 
attacked  it  with  furious  abuse,  asserted 
that  every  word  of  it  was  false,  and  that 
the  real  object  of  its  author,  and  of  the 
*  Times,'  was  to  drive  down  prices  at  the 
Bourse !  This  doubtless  meant,  in  other 
words,  that  the  owners  of  those  papers 
were  at  the  moment  "  bulls,"  and  that 
they  were  wildly  jealous  because,  as  usually 
happens  now,  the  *  Times '  had  given  im- 
portant news  from  Paris  before  they  had 
even  heard  of  the  existence  of  that  news. 
Still  it  is  excessively  amusing  to  us  Eng- 
lish people  to  see  the  *  Times  *  accused  of 
printing  lies  in  order  to  speculate  advan- 
tageously in  Rentes !  We  do  not  utilise 
that  sort  of  journalism  ourselves,  but  we 
are  forced  to  suppose  that  it  is  consider- 
ably employed  in  France,  for  we  can  ex- 
plain by  no  other  cause  than  habit  the 
simultaneous  putting  forward  of  the  same 
charge  in  so  many  papers.  , 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  of 
their  intemperance  and  ignorance,  we  will 
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leave  the  French  newspapers  outside  the 
question.  The  press  of  other  countries 
supplies  us  with  a  more  reliable  estimate 
of  opinion.  Within  two  days  it  was  gen- 
erally admitted,  throughout  the  Continent 
and  England,  that  the  story  rested  on 
some  reality;  that  all  of  it  was  not 
"  scare."  People  recognised,  with  small 
difficulty,  that  an  anti-French  party  does 
exist  in  Prussia,  and  that  a  new  invasion 
would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  that 
party.  It  was  generally  owned  that,  so 
far  at  all  events,  the  letter  told  the  truth. 
Everybody  grew  convinced  that  certain 
influential  Prussians  are  of  the  opinion 
that  France  is  not  half  crushed  enough, 
and  that  the  sooner  the  rest  of  the  de- 
molishing is  done  the  better  will  it  be  for 
German  interests.  To-  that  extent  the 
public  believed  the  story  which  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  the  *  Times  ;*  but  both  news- 
papers and  readers  hesitated  to  go  further, 
and  to  admit  that  the  desires  of  those 
"  influential  Prussians'*  could  possibly  be 
carried  into  execution,  or  even  that  any 
serious  attempt  had  bedi  really  made  to 
persuade  the  Emperor  William  to  act  upon 
them. 

This  latter  doubt  was  natural ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  unfounded.  The  most 
serious  and  resolute  attempts  /laii  been 
made  since  the  commencement  of  this 
year  to  induce  the  German  sovereign  to 
recommence  the  war.  We  state  this  with 
certainty.  It  was  known,  however,  that 
the  Emperor  resisted ;  but  it  was  re- 
membered that  previous  resistances  of  his 
had  been  successfully  overcome,  and  that 
with  all  his  obstinacy  he  has  several  times 
been  led  to  do  precisely  what  he  had  de- 
clared he  never  would  do.  So  people, 
when  they  showed  each  other  their  letters 
from  Berlin,  computed,  with  much  sorrow, 
that  the  struggle  of  the  Emperor  to  be 
honest,  and  to  respect  the  signature  he 
had  given,  might  end,  this  time  again,  in 
his  defeat ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  race 
for  the  Grand  Prix,  Longchamps  might 
see,  in  June,  a  repetition  of  the  review  of 
German  soldiers  which  took  place  there 
on  the  I  St  of  March  187 1. 

The  story  of  the  *  Times  *  was  not, 
however,  limited  to  a  description  of  the 
wishes  of  the  military  party  at  Berlin,  antl 
of  the  hesitations  of  the  Emperor  William ; 
it  went  further,  and  announced  that  the 
advocates  of  war  were  looking  confidently 
to   the  approaching  visit  of  the  Czar  to 


enable  them,  by  securing  his  neutrality,  to 
vanquish  the  repugnance  of  their  own 
sovereign.  This  statement  was  so  grave 
that  newspapers  devoted  their  special  at- 
tention to  it :  they  asserted  that  neither  of 
the  two  Emperors  would  consent  to  play 
the  abominable  part  assigned  to  him ;  and 
maintained,  especially,  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck would  not  destroy  his  character 
before  history  by  sanctioning  an  act  of 
piracy. 

On  the  last  point,  the  Parisians  had 
obtained  no  sort  of  reliable  intelligence. 
Nobody  could  give  them  an  idea  of  the 
views  which  the  German  Chancellor  en- 
tertained upon  the  subject.  This  gap  in 
their  information  was  so  large  that  it 
diminished  the  value  of  what  they  did 
know,  for  it  introduced  a  special  element 
of  uncertainty  into  the  position.  The 
will  of  the  Chancellor  was  as  important  in 
the  matter  as  that  of  his  Imperial  master ; 
and  until  it  was  made  clear  that  he  was 
working  with  the  war  party,  all  the  eflbrts 
of  the  latter  might  be  regarded  as  practi- 
cally fruitless.  But  the  Parisians  saw  the 
case  so  gloomily  that  even  this  great 
chance  of  safety  scarcely  cheered  them. 
They  argued  to  each  other  that  the 
mighty  Chancellor  has  not  set  the  Prus- 
sians of  our  generation  an  example  of 
hesitation  about  motives  or  of  vacillation 
about  means ;  that  he  seeks  success  and 
nothing  else ;  and  that  the  very  remark- 
able success  he  has  attained  has  been 
procured  by  the  successive  utilization  of 
many  varieties  of  means,  not  all  of  which 
can  be  described  as  strictly  virtuous  and 
pure.  So,  as,  this  time,  success  would  be 
not  only  easy  but  absolutely  certain — as 
no  fight  and  no  defence  are  possible  in 
France — it  seemed  to  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  the  drawing-rooms  that,  not  im- 
possibly, finding  the  "  means"  provided 
to  his  hand,  the  Chancellor  would  not  be 
difficult  about  the  '*  motives."  The  gentle- 
men and  ladies  mournfully  reminded  each 
other  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb, 
and  felt  themselves  eaten  up  beforehand. 

This  sort  of  calculating  was  disagreea- 
ble, but  it  was  supported  by  certain  facts 
which  rendered  it  not  quite  unreasonable. 
The  Berlin  Staff'-Office  knows  exactly,  to 
a  man,  a  bridle,  and  a  gun,  what  troops 
and  stores  the  French  possess  from  month 
to  month.  Never  was  a  Government 
informed  of  the  doings  of  its  neighbors  as 
the  Prussian  Cabinet  is  at  present ;  every 
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modification  which  occurs  in  French  regi- 
ments and  arsenals  is  instantly  communi- 
cated to  Berlin;  the  two  military  attaches 
*o  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris  report 
d.'xily  every  trifling  movement  which  oc- 
cms.  The  result  is  that,  at  this  moment, 
Marahal  von  Moltke  is  well  aware  that, 
without  calling  up  one  battalion  or  one 
squadron  of  reserves,  he  can  bring  into 
the  field  to-morrow  just  twice  as  many 
horses,  guns,  and  men  as  France  can 
count  on.  He  knows,  as  well  as  General 
de  Cissey  himself,  that  the  reserves  of  the 
French  native  army  are  only  organized  in 
theory — that  they  do  not,  in  reality,  in- 
clude 100,000  men  ;  and  that  the  territo- 
rial army,  which  was  voted  by  the  Cham- 
ber two  years  ago,  has  no  existence  of 
any  kind  whatever,  even  on  paper.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  be  exact  to  20,000  men 
on  either  side,  but,  subject  to  that  margin, 
we  may  declare,  without  risking  any  pos- 
sible contradiction,  that  at  this  moment 
Germany  has  400,000  soldiers  on  active 
duty,  and  that  there  are  not  200,000  in 
all  France  (excluding  Algeria,  where  there 
may  be  40,000  more).  The  Prussian 
Staff  has  counted  every  one  of  them; 
it  has  got,  in  tabulated  statements,  the 
precise  employment  of  every  five-franc 
piece  that  France  has  spent  upon  its 
army  since  1870 ;  it  knows,  as  certainly  as 
the  French  Minister  of  War  does,  that  tlie 
total  of  the  soldiers  in  the  French  regi- 
ments has  been  kept  down  steadily  since 
the  peace  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  regu- 
lation footing,  and  that  the  money  econo- 
mised in  pay  and  rations  has  been  em- 
ployed in  casting  cannon  and  refurnishing 
empty  magazines.  ITiis  has  never  been 
publicly  avowed  as  yet,  for  fear  of  wound- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  French  people  by  let- 
ting them  know  how  utterly  helpless  they 
are  ;  but  nobody  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
facts  will  venture  to  deny  it.  The  French 
regiments  are  little  more  than  skeletons ; 
reserves  are  not  constituted ;  the  new 
Reftye  cannons  have  only  just  been  cast; 
the  whole  energy  of  France  has  been  con- 
centrated for  the  last  three  years  on  the 
reconstitution  of  her  war  materiel,  to  the 
neglect  of  her  soldiers  themselves.  The 
result,  at  this  moment,  is  that  the  actual 
force  of  France — the  practically  disposable 
effective  force — is  barely  that  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  Italy  has  as  many  men 
under  arms.  To  argue,  therefore,  as  the 
German    papers   have  been   doing,   that 


France  contemplates  immediate  aggres- 
sion,  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not 
odious :  but  the  argument  is  in  itself  a 
symptom ;  it  shows  the  secret  wish ;  it 
indicates  that  certain  Germans  are  endea- 
voring once  more  to  rouse  their  countiy 
against  France ;  it  supplies  a  further  rea- 
son for  the  "  scare.'*. 

The  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the 
French  army  may  possibly  be  tempting 
Prussia  to  profit  by  so  admirable  an  op- 
portunity, and  therein,  perhaps,  lies  the 
secret  of  the  whole  matter.  Nations  are 
invariably  less  moral  than  individuals; 
and  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  from  us  to 
expect  us  to  suppose  that  honesty  will 
always  remain  stronger  than  interest,  and 
that  statesmen,  whose  avowed  policy  is 
based  on  "blood  and  iron,"  will  stand 
back  delicately,  of  their  own  accord,  out 
of  France's  road,  until  ^she  is  quite  ready 
for  them,  some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence. 
That  they  would  prefer  to  swamp  her  now 
is  certain,  [for  they  know  that  they  can 
do  it  without  trouble  if  they  like.  But 
whether  they  will  really  do  it  is  another 
matter,  inasmuch  as,  since  the  6th  of 
May,  they  have  had  opportunities  of 
observing  that  Europe  might,  not  impos- 
sibly, object  to  the  proceeding.  Kicking 
an  opponent  when  he  is  down  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  a  dirty  act ;  jumping  on 
him  when  he  is  prostrate  and  panting  is 
cruelty :  but  the  longing  to  do  both  in- 
contestably  exists  in  Prussia;  and  the 
realization  of  the  longing  appears  still  to 
depend  on  the  indecision  of  a  mystic 
sovereign,  and  on  the  calculations  of  the 
most  unhesitating  minister  that  the  world 
has  known  since  Richelieu. 

The  people  in  the  Paris  drawing-rooms 
saw  this  in  April ;  both  men  and  women 
used  the  arguments  which  are  indicated 
here;  they  weighed  the  chances;  and 
they  resulted  in  the  strong  conviction 
that,  with  all  the  precedents  they  have  to 
guide  them,  it  would  be  utter  folly  to 
count  on  generosity  at  Berlin.  'JTiey 
fancied  that,  as  France  is  helpless,  the 
one  chance  left  for  her  was  to  try  to  bring 
the  "  scare"  to  light  before  the  meeting  of 
the  two  P^mperors  took  place. 

That  meeting  was  effected  on  the  loth 
of  May ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  Mr. 
Bourke  informed  the  House  of  Commons^ 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  that  *'  we  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  further  cause  for  apprehension  as  to 
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the  maintenance  of  European  peace." 
We  put  the  word  "  further"  in  italics, 
because,  if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  it 
implies,  apparently,  that  there  previously 
had  been  cause  for  apprehension.  On  the 
same  day,  in  Paris,  people  heard  that 
Prince  Orloff,  the  Russian  ambassador 
there,  had  informed  M.  Thiers  that  the 
Czar's  influence  was  and  would  be  used 
to  preserve  peace.  Putting  these  two 
statements  together,  and  adding  to  them 
other  information,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion not  only  that  war  had  really  been 
impending,  but  also,  which  is  almost  more 
interesting  still,  especially  as  regards  the 
statem^ts  of  the  *  Times,*  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  did,  immediately  on  reach- 
ing Berlin,  make  efforts  to  reassure  public 
opinion,  by  announcing  that  the  Prussian 
war  party  would  get  no  help  from  him. 
This  is  so  probable,  that  we  may,  without 
imprudence,  accept  it  as  true ;  we  may, 
indeed,  indulge  the  reasonable  hope  that 
it  will  remain  true,  and  that  all  projects 
of  an  unprovoked  attack  on  France  will 
cfontinue  to  be  discouraged  by  the  Rus- 
sian monarch.  But  beyond  that  point  of 
consolation  it  would  be  unwise  to  trust 
ourselves,  for  the  Prussian  elements  of  the 
danger  remain  identically  as  they  were 
before  the  loth  of  May;  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  will  disappear,  or  even  become 
weaker. 

This  leads  us  to  the  whole  question  of 
the  relations  between  France  and  Germa- 
ny, of  which,  after  all,  the  recent  "  scare" 
was  nothing  but  a  phase. 

Since  1870,  the  total  of  the  budgets  of 
the  various  states  which  ^  compose  the 
German  empire  has  risen  from  about 
^^42,000,000  to  about  ;^54,ooo,ooo. 
The  increase  of  ;^i  2,000,000  is  absorbed, 
almost  exclusively,  by  new  military  expen- 
ses. In  other  words,  the  German  na- 
tions have  now  to  bear,  as  an  immediate 
and  direct  consequence  of  their  victory 
over  France,  an  augmentation  of  taxa- 
tion of  about  28  per  cent  over  and  above 
what  they  previously  had  to  pay.  This  is 
the  efifect  of  the  tremendous  triumph  of 
four  years  ago  on  the  pockets  of  those 
who  won  it.  Its  influence  on  their  per- 
sons has  been  still  more  disagreeable,  for 
not  one  of  them  can  now  call  his  body  his 
own ;  the  limit  of  age  for  military  service  has 
been  suppressed  ;  henceforth,  to  his  dying 
day,  each  German  is  the  property  of  Em- 


peror and  Fatherland.  Various  other  un- 
pleasant consequences  have  simultaneous- 
ly ensued ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate them ;  these  two  suffice  to  indicate 
the  price,  in  cash  and  liberty,  which  the 
conquerors  are  now  paying  for  their  glory. 

We  can  imagine,  without  difficulty,  that 
this  position  must  be  worrying  ;  we  may 
add,  indeed,  that  it  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  ridiculous.  What 
can  be  more  unsatisfactory  and  more  ab- 
surd than  such  an  outcome  from  such  a 
cause  ?  Proportionably  to  the  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  the  war  is  positively 
costing  more  to  Germany  than  to  France  ; 
for,  assuredly,  the  Germans  are  less  able 
to  pay  their  extra  twelve  millions  than 
the  French  are  to  pay  their  extra  twenty- 
six  millions.  The  inner  situation  of  Ger- 
many is  indeed  in  contradiction  with  the 
outer  splendor  which  surrounds  it ;  the 
case  supplies  a  new  and  remarkable 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that 
all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  ;  and  now  that 
the  first  flush  of  victory  has  worn  out,  it 
may  be  certainly  presumed  that  the  Ger- 
man people  would  prefer  less  glitter  and 
more  gold,  less  lustre  and  more  freedom, 
less  outlay  and  more  thrift. 

But  whatever  be  the  bitterness  which 
their  actual  condition  provokes  amongst 
them,  that  condition  seems  likely  to  be- 
come permanent.  If  Germany  had  but 
one  single  enemy  to  deal  with,  the  com- 
plete ruin  of  that  enemy,  once  for  all, 
might  relieve  her  of  the  burden  which  she 
is  now  carrying,  and  might  enable  her  to 
reduce  both  her  taxes  and  her  troops. 
But  the  position  of  the  German  empire  to- 
wards Europe  has  more  than  one  side  to 
it ;  it  presents  more  than  one  chance  of 
risk.  Its  eventual  dangers  are  not  limit- 
ed to  those  which  may  arise  in  France  ; 
other  perils  are  quite  possible  ;  other  ha- 
zards must  be  kept  in  view.  The  German 
Government  has  not  managed  to  make 
friends  ;  it  confesses  that  no  one  likes  it ;  it 
avows  that  it  is  *'  the  best  distrusted  Gov- 
ernment in  Europe  ;"  it  knows  that  it  has 
other  possible  foes  than  France,  that  Aus- 
tria and  Denmark  have  awkward  memo- 
ries towards  it,  that  Italy  is  no  faithful 
friend  to  it,  that  the  present  goodwill  of 
Russia  is  a  consequence  of  the  personal 
sentiments  of  the  reigning  Czar,  and  may 
cease  with  his  life  ;  it  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  its  combat  with  the  Papacy 
will   lead  to  no   material  complications. 
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All  these  are  reasons,  even  if  no  France 
existed,  for  keeping  up  a  ready  army. 

And  in  addition  to  the  motives  which 
result  from  these  contingencies  of  exter- 
nal trouble,  there  is  in  Prussia  an  interior 
influence  of  enormous  power  which  would 
resist  reductions  of  the  present  imperial 
army  or  its  budget.  The  military  party  is 
predominant  in  Prussia,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  services  it  has  rendered,  but 
because  militarism  has  become  the  all- 
pervading  active  principle  of  the  land  ;  it 
represents  not  only  the  power  of  the  State, 
but  the  prejudices  of  society  >  it  incarnates 
tlie  national  sentiment  of  pride,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  coming  di- 
minution of  its  action.  It  is  consequently 
likely  that — even  if  it  were  possible  to 
show  that  the  German  empire  has  no 
enemies  and  no  difliculties  to  fear — much 
opposition  would  be  made  in  Prussia  to 
any  change  in  the  main  elements  of  its 
martial  organisation. 

Putting  all  these  reasons  together,  it 
may  presumably  be  inferred  that,  oppres- 
sive and  exhausting  as  the  actual  system 
is,  incongruous  and  contradictory  as  it 
seems  that  brilliant  victory  should  so 
heavily  handicap  the  conqueror,  the  actu- 
al system  will  have  to  be  endured  indefi- 
nitely. It  is,  however,  fair  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  this  uncomfortable  state  is 
not  attributable  to  any  special  pride,  or 
obstinacy,  or  ambition  of  the  Germans  of 
this  generation :  pride,  obstinacy,  and  am- 
bition were  possessed  in  far  larger  quan- 
tities by  Charles  XII.,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
by  Napoleon,  and  yet  those  rulers  never 
thought  of  converting  every  single  man  of 
their  subjects  into  a  soldier  for  his  whole 
life.  That  novelty  is  a  consequence  of 
railways.  Entire  nations  can  now  be  used 
as  soldiers,  because  their  food,  their  ammu- 
nition, and  themselves  can  be  carried  any- 
where in  a  day  by  train.  The  present 
German  army  is  begot  by  steam. 

And  yet,  true  as  all  this  may  be,  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  Alsace  and  I.orraine 
is,  after  all,  the  great  immediate  cause  of 
all  the  load  which  weighs  on  Germany; 
the  rest  is  but  contingent.  The  French- 
man is  the  urgent  foe  ;  other  nations  are, 
as  yet,  mere  speculative  enemies  ;  and,  im- 
mensely strong  as  is  the  passion  for  sol- 
diering at  Berlin,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
supposed  that,  if  France  were  crushed,  the 
whole  German  population  would  be  kept 
in    uniform    from    simple  preference  for 


spiked  helmets  as  a  head-dress.  The  pa- 
rade-step is  not  a  comfortable  way  of  walk- 
ing, and  it  can  scarcely  be  pretended  seri- 
ously, even  by  enthusiasts,  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  progress  of  a  nation  that  all 
its  children  should  be  taught  to  march  like 
geese.  The  love  of  drilling  as  a  fine  art, 
however  fierce  it  may  be,  can  scarcely  be 
admitted  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  taking 
every  man  away  from  his  occupation  in 
order  to  teach  it  to  him.  That  reason  may 
have  weight  in  German  barracks  ;  but  to 
us  outsiders  it  seems  insufficient  to  explain 
the  universal  service  law.  We  cannot 
help  attributing  that  strong  measure  to  the 
conviction  of  the  Reichsrath,  thsft  when 
the  day  comes  for  another  fight  with 
France,  the  help  of  every  German  arm 
will  be  imperiously  needed  in  order  to  in- 
sure success. 

If  that  fight  could  anyhow  be  made 
impossible,  it  might  then  be  urged  that, 
as  the  other  motives  we  have  indicated 
are  either  eventual  or  voluntary,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  sufficient  ground 
for  keeping  the  whole  race  armed.  But 
as  that  fight  is  certain — so  far  at  least  as 
anything  which  seems  inevitable  can  be 
called  certain — it  follows  necessarily  that 
Germany  must  keep  ready  for, it,  at  any 
cost  meanwhile.  As  she  sees  this  even 
more  clearly  than  we  do,  she  wants  to 
smash  France  at  once,  in  order  to  relieve 
herself  from  the  irksome  and  costly  obliga- 
tion of  standing  stiffly  at  attention  until 
it  pleases  her  enemy  to  begin  once  more. 

But  Europe  has  just  given  her  to  un- 
derstand that,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not, 
she  must  be  good  enough  to  be  patient, 
and  that  it  is  not  competent  to  a  strong 
nation  to  make  war  upon  a  weak  one 
simply  because  it  is  excessively  expensive 
and  fatiguing  to  be  strong.  It  will  be 
found  hereafter,  when  the  exact  details  of 
the  story  are  made  known  by  one  of  those 
diplomatic  indiscretions  which  have  taught 
the  world  so  many  curious  facts  of  late 
years,  that  Governments  have  been  speak- 
ing strongly  on  this  point  at  Berlin — so 
strongly,  indeed,  as  to  justify  a  certain 
minister  in  observing  a  few  days  ago,  that 
"  pour  la  premiere  fois  depuis  1866  le 
Prince  de  Bismarck  a  trouve  une  Europe 
devant  lui."  The  German  Cabinet  has 
been  reminded  that  morality  stands  above 
convenience,  and  that,  however  practi- 
cally advantageous  it  might  be  to  Ger- 
many to   profit  by  the  present  helpl 
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state  of  France  to  extort  more  territory 
and  more  milliards  from  her,  and  so  reduce 
her  to  complete  exhaustion,  such  action 
would  be  simply  infamous.  She  has 
been  informed  that  she  must  wait,  and 
here  presents  itself  another  feature  of  the 
case. 

Throughout  the  wide  discussion  which 
occurred  about  the  "  scare,"  no  news- 
paper attempted  to  allege  that  France  is 
wrong  in  slowly  making  preparations  for 
a  new  struggle.  It  seems  to  be  admitted 
everywhere  that  her  right  to  try  again  is 
indisputable  and  absolute,  and  that  the 
duty  of  Europe  in  the  matter  is  not  at  all 
to  obHge  her  to  keep  quiet,  but  solely  to 
take  care  that  she  gets  fair  play.  This 
fact  is  certainly  worth  remarking,  for 
there  is  a  freshness  and  pugnacity  about 
it  which  remind  one  of  old  school-times, 
when  we  patted  the  little  ones  on  the 
back  and  said  to  them,  •*  you'll  thrash  the 
other  fellow  yet."  And  it  is  not  in  Eng- 
land only  that  this  peculiarly  British  view 
is  found ;  we  notice  it  in  almost  equal 
force  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  northern 
and  in  southern  lands.  Reason  may,  per- 
haps, incline  the  world  to  side  with  Ger- 
many; but  sympathy,  to  all  appearance, 
leans  towards  France.  This  condition  of 
opinion  is  not  easy  to  explain  with  cer- 
tainty; but  the  likeliest  interpretation  of 
it  would  seem  to  be  that,  however  much 
the  logic  of  the  situation  may  be  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered, round  her,  that  she  is  growing 
into  a  danger  for  her  neighbors,  and  that 
they  all,  without  exception,  would  gain  by 
her  being  taken  down  a  Httle.  It  may  be 
surmised,  furthermore,  that  the  majority 
of  people  have  more  personal  liking  for 
the  French  than  for  the  Germans,  and 
that  therein,  also,  lies  the  origin  of  part  of 
the  seeming  preference  for  France. 

In  manifesting  these  feehngs  in  a  rather 
widespread  form,  in  taking  it  for  granted 
that  a  new  campaign  is  a  mere  question 
of  time  and  opportunity,  the  press  has 
certainly  not  given  much  encouragement 
to  Germany  to  behave  quietly.  Her 
Government  is  sensitive  to  disagreeable 
articles;  it  resents  them  angrily;  it  com- 
plains of  them  with  undignified  peevish- 
ness ;  but,  thus  far,  such  articles  have  not 
influenced  her  policy.  That  policy,  tre- 
mendous as  its  action  has  been  in  Europe, 
affects  to  be  essentially  local  in  its  objects, 
and  professes,  consequently,  to  lie  some- 


what outside  the  reach  of  foreign  opinion. 
So  long  as  nobody  interferes  with  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  an  irresistible  and 
united  Germany  under  the  management 
of  Prussia,  Prince  Bismarck  is  good  enough 
tofallow  the  press  of  other  countries  to 
write  pretty  nearly  what  it  likes ;  but  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Germany  are  grow- 
ing so  large,  so  numerous,  and  so  undeter* 
mined,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  hope  that 
editors  will  always  avoid  offending  the 
Reichskanzler.  In  this  present  case,  for 
instance,  it  is  fancied  that  his  annoyance 
has  been  extreme  to  find  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  world,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  adopted  the  cause  of  France, 
and  have  insisted  on  her  title  to  remain 
unattacked.  It  is  pretended  that  he  is 
much  offended  at  the  unanimity  with 
which  public  opinion  took  France  under 
its  protection  the  other  day;  and  that 
though  he  is  in  no  way  determined  to 
press  on  war,  he  considers  that  Europe 
has  evinced  a  predilection  for  France 
which  will  serve  as  a  dangerous  encou- 
ragement for  the  latter,  and  which  may 
some  day,  if  it  lasts,  produce  an  exas- 
perating effect  in  Germany. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  if  Prince  Bis- 
marck does  think  this,  he  has  some  reason 
for  it,  and  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  not 
likely  to  be  really  served,  on  either  side, 
by  a  too  distinct  manifestation  of  Euro- 
pean sympathy  for  France.  And  yet, 
when  the  "scare"  broke  out  three  weeks 
ago,  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
than  defend  her  against  the  abominable 
outrage  with  which  she  was  threatened; 
nobody  could  stand  by  cold-bloodedly, 
and  see  her  overrun  for  the  material  bene- 
fit of  Germany.  The  position  was  very 
difficult,  and  is  likely  to  become  still  more 
so ;  for  France  will  not'be  long  in  rightly 
measuring  what  has  happened,  and  may, 
not  improbably,  begin  to  fancy,  notwith- 
standing her  recent  rage,  that  she  is  a 
ward  in  Chancery,'  with  Europe  for  her 
guardian,  and  that  she  is  to  be  protected 
from  all  approach  until  she  is  of  age.  If 
such  a  notion  should  get  into  her  head, 
the  sooner  it  is  dispelled  the  better.  Opin- 
ion has  just  been  very  generous  to  her; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  her  a 
worse  service  than  to  let  her  think  that 
she  will  always  find  the  same  opinion  at 
her  disposal.  She  found  it  this  time  be- 
cause she  deserved  it;  not  directly,  but 
indirectly ;  not  from  any  merit  of  her  own, 
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but  from  the  fault  of  the  other  side.  So 
long  as  the  conditions  remain  unchanged, 
she  can  go  on  counting  on  it ;  but  it  will 
certainly  be  withdrawn  from  her  if  she 
changes  those  conditions. 

It  might  be  useful  if  this  were  said  dis- 
tinctly ;  useful,  not  only  in  the  effect  of 
such  a  declaration  on  the  excitable  tem- 
perament of  the  French,  but  also — and 
even  more  perhaps — in  the  evidence  it 
would  supply  to  Berlin  that,  in  protesting 
against  an  unprovoked  renewal  of  the  war, 
the  European  public  in  no  way  meant  to 
support  or  encourage  France.  It  is  only 
by  extreme  impartiality,  and  by  restrain- 
ing both  sides,  that  Cabinets  and  news- 
papers can  hope  to  keep  such  enemies 
apart,  and  to  delay  the  day  when  they 
will,  at  last,  spring*  at  each  other.  Com- 
binations of  events  might  possibly  be  con- 
ceived which  would  render  further  fight- 
ing useless;  but  it  would  be  idle  dream- 
ing to  speculate  on  wild  improbabilities, 
and  to  imagine  that,  in  the  long-run,  an- 
other war  may  be  eluded.  We  can  only 
look  at  things  as  they  are ;  and,  as  they 
are,  the  press  is  right  to  regard  another 
war  as  unavoidable. 

But  the  French  are  preparing  for  it 
with  such  slowness  that,  unless  Prussia 
becomes  unrestrainable,  many  years  must 
pass  before  we  see  the  challenge  sent.  It 
seems  almost  nonsense  to  say  that,  with 
the  largest  military  budget  in  Europe, 
France  cannot  pay  for  soldiers;  and  yet 
the  statement  is  strictly  true.  The  late  war 
left  her  without  a  cannon,  a  horse,  a  musket, 
or  a  uniform.  She  came  out  of  it  stripped 
to  the  skin.  Yet,  in  her  nakedness,  she 
began  at  once  to  talk  of  vengeance  ;  and 
in  the  hope  of  satisfying  that  uncomfort- 
able passion,  devised  a  scheme  by  which, 
in  various  degrees  and  forms,  about  two 
millions  of  Frenchmen  were  to  become 
soldiers.  It  took  two  years  to  get  this 
scheme  converted  into  law;  but,  finally, 
the  principle  of  obligatory  service  was 
voted  by  the  Chamber,  and  then  France 
pictured  to  herself  that  she  had  a  greater 
force  than  even  Germany  could  provide. 
The  public  did  not,  however,  calculate 
that,  before  it  was  practicable  to  under- 
take the  drilling,  dressing,  feeding,  paying, 
horsing  and  lodging  of  a  huge  army,  that 
army  must  be  armed.  Until  arms  and 
stores,  in  sufficient  quantity,  were  provided, 
it  was  premature  to  call  up  the  men.  In 
consequence,  as  was  observed  just  now, 


the  men  have  been  left  at  home;  only 
just  enough  of  them  have  been  enrolled 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  regimental 
life;  and  all  the  money  that  was  left  un- 
absorbed  by  this  illusory  display  of 
strength,  has  been  spent  in  reconstituting 
the  stock  of  weapons,  stores,  and  clothing. 
So  things  have  gone  on  for  three  years. 
It  was  a  very  wise  arrangement;  and 
when  the  artillery  is  reconstituted,  when 
the  magazines  are  full,  when  the  armories 
are  stocked,  when  the  horses  have  been 
bought,  then  the  annual  levy  can  be 
brought  round  the  colors,  then  the  reserves 
can  be  gradually  organised,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  territorial  army  (of  which  even  the 
officers  are  not  appointed  yet)  can  be 
worked  slowly  into  shape.  Until  all  this 
is  done,  France  cannot  think  of  fighting. 

How  long  will  it  take  ? 

The  question  is  not,  however,  quite  so 
simple  as  it  appears  in  this  form.  It  is 
possible  that,  even  if  France  possessed  her 
theoretical  two  millions  of  armed  men,  she 
still  would  hesitate  a  little  before  she 
threw  down  the  glove.  She  knows,  by 
sad  experience,  that  "  it  is  not  good  to  be 
alone."  In  times  of  battle  it  is  unpleas- 
ant to  be  a  solitary  old  maid ;  relatives 
and  friends  are  particularly  useful  then— 
the  more  of  them  the  better ;  and  it  may 
be  that,  in  her  new  and  costly  wisdom, 
she  may  persist  in  holding  back  until  she 
has  found  connections  who  will  stamd  by 
her  in  a  fight.  To  discuss  this  eventuality 
now  would  be  vain;  it  belongs  to  the 
future,  not  to  the  present;  the  circum- 
stances which  could  produce  it  have  not 
yet  occurred.  France  is  still  alone  in  the 
wide  world,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  desired, 
in  the  interests  of  all  Europe,  that  she 
may  remain  so  for  a  century. 

But  will  Germany  imitate  her  patience  ? 
With  France,  forbearance  is  a  material 
necessity;  with  Germany,  it  is  only  a 
moral  obligation.  The  difference  is  vast 
between  the  two  positions;  it  is  the  differ- 
ence between  impossibility  and  possibility, 
between  slavery  and  liberty,  between  fatsd- 
ism  and  free-will.  France  cannot;  Ger- 
many can.  France  has  not  to  trouble 
herself  about  duty,  but  simply  to  prepare 
force;  Germany  has  force  all  ready,  but 
is  obliged  to  hold  it  muzzled,  because  it  is 
her  duty  not  to  use  it.  This  being  so, 
some  members  of  the  Prussian  staff  find 
duty  disagreeable ;  they  chafe  against  it ; 
they  long  to  throw  off  its  bonds,  and, 
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La  Rochefoucauld  expresses  it,  to  em- 
ploy their  force  in  "  supporting  the  suf- 
ferings of  other  people"  instead  of  their 
own. 

That  they  would  have  carried  through 
their  plan  this  very  summer,  if  circum- 
stances had  not  stopped  them,  seems  more 
than  likely.  The  evidence  of  their  inten- 
tion is  clear  to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by 
strong  prejudice;  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempt was  not  improbable;  but  the  sud- 
den  publication  of  their  project   in   the 


*  Times  *  raised  such  an  outcry,  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  postpone  all 
thought  of  it  for  the  moment.  Another 
service  has  thus  been  rendered  by  the 
press  to  the  cause  of  right  and  public  hon- 
esty; and,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the 
matter  in  the  future,  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Continent  is,  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  which  produced  the  "scare"  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  largely  aided  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe  in  1875. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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No  student  of  our  poetry  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  Ballad,  which  is  at  once  the 
earliest  and  most  popular  form  of  singing. 
The  ballad  is  a  lyrical  narrative,  and  the 
tale  told  in  it,  sometimes  humorous  and 
lively,  but  far  oftener  tragical,  is  of  a  direct 
character  and  appeals  to  popular  senti- 
ment. The  singer,  or  the  reciter  (and  we 
must  remember  that  all  the  old  ballads 
were  recited  or  sung  long  years  before 
they  appeared  in  print),  deals  with  the 
primary  feehngs  of  the  race,  with  the  pas- 
sions, hopes,  and  fears  in  which  all  can 
more  or  less  sympathize.  Everybody  can 
understand  a  ballad,  and  everybody  whose 
taste  has  not  been  perverted  by  training  in 
a  false  school  will  enjoy  it.  The  rough- 
ness and  coarseness — and  worse  still,  the 
repetition  and  prolixity-sins  common  to 
ballad-mongers — will  be  tolerated  for  the 
sake  of  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  singer. 
The  old  ballad  is  the  simplest  style  of 
poetry  we  possess,  and  the  charm  of  it  to 
modern  ears  lies  in  its  directness,  its 
pathos,  its  arch  quaintness  of  expression, 
in  the  occasional  sweetness  of  the  music, 
in  the  manly  strength  of  the  thought.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  ballad  is  the  true 
spring-head  of  history ;  with  greater  truth 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  source  from 
whence  spring  the  Drama  and  the 
Epic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  study  the 
works  of  the  great  English  poets  without 
seeing  how  much  they  stand  indebted  to 
their  predecessors  the  balladists. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  recently  the 
ballads  of  which  we  are  now  so  proud 
came  to  be  regarded  as  things  of  worth 
that  merited  preservation  in  a  printed 
form.  Many  of  the  ballads  of  Denmark 
were  collected  towards  the  close  of  the 


sixteenth  century;  the  larger  number  of 
Enghsh  ballads  lived  on  without  the  se- 
curity of  print  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  That  was  the  age  of 
brilliant  satire,  of  town  poetry  written  by 
town  wits :  an  age  in  which  polish  of  ex- 
pression and  an  epigrammatic  turn  of 
thought  were  esteemed  more  highly  than 
the  impassioned  utterance  of  natural  feel- 
ing. The  literary  fare  provided  was  so 
richly  spiced  and  so  daintily  served  that 
men  turned  with  indifference,  or  even  with 
disgust  from  homely  food  served  upon  plain 
trenchers.  Addison,  whose  sagacity  pre- 
served him  (excepting  in  his  own  poetry) 
from  the  critical  errors  of  the  period,  ven- 
tured indeed  to  comment  on  and  to  praise 
the  fine  ballads  of  "  Chevy-Chase"  and 
the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  and  got  laughed 
at  for  his  pains.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  at  a 
later  period  of  the  century  gave  laws  to 
the  poetasters  of  the  age,  spared  no  op- 
portunity, as  Boswell  tells  us,  to  decry  the 
old  ballads  generally.  Bishop  Percy,  be- 
tween whom  and  Johnson,  by  the  way, 
there  was  ever  a  warm  friendship,  had  too 
fine  a  perception  of  the  charm  of  ballad 
poetry  to  have  his  faith  greatly  injured  by 
the  current  belief;  but  there  are  indications 
that  even  Percy,  exquisite  though  his  taste 
was,  did  sometimes  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  his  critical  opponents.  Nevertheless 
the  work  done  by  Percy  is  of  inestimable 
value.  Not  only  did  he  himself  possess  a 
genius  for  this  kind  of  poetry  superior  in 
Wordsworth's  judgment  to  that  of  any 
other  man  by  whom  in  modern  times  it 
has  been  cultivated,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  together  in  a  readable  form  the 
finest  of  our  English  ballads.  The  result 
was  far  more  splendid  than  Percy  could 
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have  anticipated.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
Reliques  produced  a  revolution  in  English 
poetry,  and  the  effect  of  the  work  upon 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott  was  so 
great  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
call  Percy  their  poetical  father.  Walter 
Scott  was  a  schoolboy  when  the  work  fell 
into  his  hands.  The  influence  it  exercised 
was  magical  and  it  was  permanent : — 

"  I  remember  well,"  he  writes,  "  the 
spot  where  I  read  these  volumes  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  beneath  a  huge  plata- 
n US-tree,  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  in- 
tended for  an  old-fashioned  arbor.  The 
summer-day  sped  onward  so  fast  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sharp  appetite  of  thirteen, 
I  forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  was  sought  for 
with  anxiety,  and  was  found  entranced  in 
my  intellectual  banquet.  To  read  and  to 
remember  was  in  this  instance  the  same 
thing,  and  henceforth  I  overwhelmed  my 
school- fellows  and  all  who  would  hearken 
to  me  with  tragical  recitations  from  the 
ballads  of  Bishop  Percy.  The  first  time 
too  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  together, 
I  bought  unto  myself  a  co[)y  of  these  be- 
loved volumes;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever 
read  a  book  half  so  frequently  or  with  half 
the  enthusiasm." 

As  we  go  on  we  shall  meet  with  other  in- 
stances of  indebtedness  to  Percy,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  influenced,  as  no  other 
man  of  his  century  has  done,  the  spirit  of 
modern  poetry.  The  literary  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century  contains  many 
chapters  of  singular  interest,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  point  in  it  more  significant  or 
more  strange  than  the  fact  that  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Allingham  has  observed,  the  epoch  of 
ballad-editing.  This  return  to  the  old  and 
artless  singers  of  a  simpler  age  was  the 
strongest  and  wisest  protest  that  could  be 
raised  against  the  artificial  style  of  verse  at 
that  time  so  popular. 

No  editor  can  pretend  to  fix  a  date  for 
the  production  of  what  may  justly  be 
called  the  people's  poetry.  And  not 
only  are  the  dates  generally  unknown, 
but  the  authors'  names  are  unknown  also. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  ballads,  up  to 
a  recent  date,  had  been  preserved  by  oral 
transmission,  accounts  for  a  variety  of 
readings  and  gives  to  the  modern  editor 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
craft.  We  can  trace  several  of  the  baUads 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  they  were  old  ballads 
then ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  the 


origin  of  a  large  number  of  the  romantic 
ballads,  since  the  same  subjects  have  been 
treated  in  popular  verse  by  the  early  poets 
of  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that  this  strong 
family  likeness  to  ancient  foreign  ballads 
is  in  itself  no  bad  testimony  to  the  age  of 
ours.  Other  evidence  may  be  found  in 
incidental  allusions  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms, to  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  passed  away  many  centuries  ago; 
in  statements  made  by  early  authors — Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  for  instance,  wrote  of 
"  Chevy-Chace"  as  an  old  ballad  in  his 
day — and  sometimes  the  use  of  a  ballad 
by  an  old  poet  shows  to  some  extent  its 
antiquity.  Scattered  through  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  are  many  lines  or  stanzas  from 
popular  ballads.  It  was  in  all  probability 
the  ballad  of  Gemutus  that  suggested  to 
the  dramatist  the  plot  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  ;  it  was  apparently  from  a  ballad 
also  that  he  gained  important  hints  with 
regard  to  the  plot  of  King  Lear.  Three 
hundred  years,  however,  is  comparatively 
a  short  life  for  a  ballad,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  many  of  our  best  pieces  of  this 
kind  date  from  an  earlier  age.  But  we 
are  as  unable  to  fix  the  period  of  these 
compositions  as  the  Spaniards  are  to  assign 
a  date  to  their  famous  ballads.  On  the 
introduction  of  the  printing  press  a  few 
ballads  were  published,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  "  Lytell  Geste  of 
Robyn  Hode"  appeared  in  1489,  and  the 
*'  Nut-browne  Mayde,"  which  has  been 
modernised  and  spoilt  by  Prior,  in  1502  : 
these,  however,  are  exceptions  to  an 
almost  universal  rule,  and  while  the  poeti- 
cal ballads  were  neglected,  a  number  of 
very  inferior  productions  bearing  the 
name  of  ballads  were  issued  from  the 
press. 

The  Old  English  ballad  may  be  said, 
therefore,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to 
have  first  assumed  a  place  in  literature  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Allan  Ramsay— 
a  good  though  somewhat  artificial  song- 
writer, and  the  well-known  author  of  that 
delicious  pastoral,  "  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd,"— was  one  of  the  first  to  print  seve* 
ral  ballads  in  his  Evergreen  and  in  his  72w- 
table  Miscellany,  The  Miscellany^  which 
is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two 
selections,  is,  however^  chiefly  remarkable 
as  a  repertory  of  songs,  which  Ramsay,  in 
good  faith  no  doubt,  dedicates  to  the 
ladies,  observing  that  the  pieces  he  has 
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chosen  are  free  from  all  impropriety. 
Possibly  this  might  have  been  true  in 
1724,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  much 
later  in  the  century  refined  and  modest 
women  read  Afra  Behn's  novels,  and  that 
Dr.  Johnson  called  Prior  a  lady's  book — 
but  it  is  certainly  not  true  in  1875  ;  and 
there  are  many  pieces  in  Ramsay's  volume 
which  could  not  be  read  aloud  in  any 
mixed  company,  and  a  few  which  belong 
to  the  literature  of  Holywell  Street. 

The  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry^ 
published  in  1765,  was  of  far  higher  ac- 
count ;  but  having  already  expressed  the 
obligation  due  to  Percy  from  all  lovers  of 
the  ballad,  we  will  merely  add  that,  in 
spite  of  the  defects  of  the  plan,  which  are 
obvious  enough,  Professor  Aytoun — an 
admirable  judge — does  not  scruple  to 
rank  Percy  above  his  famous  countryman, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  an  editor  of  ancient 
minstrelsy,  believing  that,  "  without  the 
same  advantages  in  point  of  accumulated 
information,  he  transcended  him  in  skill." 
Scott's  own  famous  work,  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border^  appeared  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century ;  and  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that,  in  the  compilation  of  it, 
he  owed  much  to  the  exhaustless  energy 
of  John  Leyden — a  man  who  combined 
with  great  originality  of  mind  a  power  of 
acquisition  well-nigh  unparalleled.  An 
atiecdote  told  by  Scott  may  be  inserted 
here.  It  shows  what  Leyden  might  have 
achieved  as  a  ballad-collector,  if  he  had 
not  turned  his  energy  into  other  chan- 
nels : — 

"  An  interesting  fragment,"  says  Scott, 
"  had  been  obtained  of  an  ancient  historical 
ballad,  but  the  remainder,  to  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  editor  and  his  coadjutor, 
was  not  to  be  recovered.  Two  days  after- 
wards, while  the  editor  was  sitting  with 
some  company  after  dinner,  a  sound  was 
heard  at  a  distance  like  the  whistling  of  a 
tempest  through  tlie  torn  rigging  of  the 
vessel  which  scuds  before  it.  The  sounds 
increased  as  they  approached  more  near, 
and  Leyden  (to  the  great  astonishment  of 
such  of  the  guests  as  did  not  know  hiin) 
burst  into  the  room,  chanting  the  deside- 
rated ballad  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
gesture,  and  all  the  energy  of  what  he 
used  to  call  the  saw-tones  of  his  voice.  It 
turned  out  that  he  had  walked  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles  and  back  again,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  an  old  person 
who  possessed  this  precious  remnant  of 


antiquity."  In  the  progress  of  his  work, 
Scott  obtained  assistance  from  several  per- 
sons, among  others,  from  Herd,  who  had 
himself  published  an  indifferent  selection 
of  Scottish  songs  and  ballads  about  thirty 
years  previously.  Everybody  was  willing 
to  help  Scott,  and  no  one  felt  a  grudge  at 
the  literary  success  of  a  man  so  entirely 
free  from  vanity,  and  so  modest  in  his  esti- 
mate of  his  own  powers.  The  Minstrelsy 
may  be  accounted  a  splendid  success,  for 
it  contained,  in  addition  to  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  information,  a  great 
number  of  ballads  never  before  published, 
some  of  these  being  perhaps  among  the 
most  valuable  we  possess.  "As  to  where 
and  how,"  observes  Mr.  AUingham, 
"  Scott  got  those  ballads  and  versions 
which  were  not  before  in  print,  and  still 
more  in  regard  to  his  manipulations, 
we  are  generally  left  in  fog."  Yet  it 
would  seem  that  Scott  states  clearly 
enough,  in  his  Introduction,  the  sources 
from  whence  he  gained  his  ballad  prizes, 
though  he  does  not  give  the  special  history 
of  each  separate  acquisition.  Moreover, 
he  states  definitely  that  "  No  liberties  have 
been  taken,  either  with  the  recited  or 
written  copies  of  these  ballads,  further  than 
that,  where  they  disagree — which  is  by  no 
means  unusual — the  editor,  in  justice  to 
the  author,  has  uniformly  preserved  what 
seemed  to  him  the  best  or  most  poetical 
reading  of  the  passage."  He  adds,  too, 
that  "  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken 
never  to  reject  a  word  or  phrase  used  by  a 
reciter,  however  uncouth  or  antiquated," 
and  in  spite  of  the  "  fog  "  Mr.  AUingham 
is  ready  to  allow  that  the  ballads  have 
gained  very  much  on  the  whole  from  Scott's 
treatment,  and  lost  nothing  of  the  least 
substantial  consequence. 

Passing  over  some  inferior,  although 
not  uninteresting  selections  made  by 
Buchan,  Motherwell,  Jamieson,  and 
others,  we  come  to  Professor  Aytoun's 
Ballads  of  Scotland — a  book  which  shows 
in  large  measure  the  judgment  and  taste 
of  the  distinguished  editor.  The  notes  are 
full  of  interest,  and  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  gain  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
ballad  literature,  clearly  and  pertinently 
expressed,  will  do  well  to  read  them,  and 
also  the  introduction.  If  any  one  have 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  ballads,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad,  and  wishes  to  learn 
everything  that  can  be  said  about  them, 
we  advise  him  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  vast 
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collection  made  in  1857  by  Professor 
Child,  and  published  in  eight  volumes  at 
Boston.  It  is  an  extraordinary  work,  the 
fruit  of  unwearied  toil,  and  of  enthusiastic 
interest ;  and  so  completely  has  the  editor 
achieved  his  purpose  of  producing  all  the 
old  ballads  extant  that  the  honor  he  has 
gained  is  not  likely  to  be  snatched  from 
him  in  the  future.  The  latest  selection 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  one 
which,  since  it  is  published  in  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.'s  "  (Golden  Treasury" 
Scries,  is  likely  to  attain  the  widest  popu- 
larity, is  entitled  The  Ballad  Book^  and  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Allingham,  whose  poetical 
fame  is  established  as  the  author  of  several 
charming  lyrics.  In  this  little  volume  the 
editor  has  brought  together  about  eighty 
old  ballads,  which  he  has  preceded  by  an 
elaborate  preface,  explaining  the  system 
on  which  he  has  worked.  We  cannot  al- 
together commend  the  style  of  this  pre- 
face, which  contains,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
some  expressions  which  might  have  been 
advantageously  omitted ;  but  Mr.  Alling- 
ham writes  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
thorouiihly  acquainted,  and  has  much  to 
say  which  will  be  new  to  many  readers. 
His  plan  has  been  to  leave  out  modern 
interpolations,  confessed  or  obvious,  and 
so  to  collate  existing  versions  as  to  pro- 
duce the  ballads  in  a  complete  and  consis- 
tent form.  In  order  to  do  this,  however, 
he  has  had  "  to  view  them  by  the  light  of 
imaginative  truth,"  which  we  should  re- 
gard as  a  rather  dangerous  process,  were 
it  not  for  the  assurance  that  the  stories  are 
essentially  unchanged.  As  far  as  we  have 
compared  these  ballads  with  former  ver- 
sions, we  think  that  in  his  manipulation 
Mr.  ^Allingham  has  exhibited  taste  and 
judgment — qualities  without  which  no 
editor  of  old  ballads  can  have  a  chance  of 
success.  For  there  is  no  perfect  text  of 
these  poems  which  can  be  safely  followed, 
but  the  editor  is  generally  forced  to  com- 
pare several  versions,  and  to  gather  from 
each  the  stanzas  which  seem  most  worthy 
of  i)reservation. 

And  now,  having  made  these  cursory 
remarks  about  English  and  Scottish  bal- 
lads and  ballad  editors,  let  us  turn  to  the 
poems  themselves,  and  note  a  few  charac- 
teristics that  belong  to  them  as  a  class. 
One  striking  feature  is  the  tragic  character 
of  many  of  the  pieces.  The  ballad-writer 
delighted  in  horrors,  and  it  may  be  said, 
without  much  exaggeration,  that  a  track 


of  blood  is  visible  over  the  wide  field  of 
ballad  poetry.  In  the  most  popular  and 
in  the  least  known  ballads  this  red  line  is 
visible.  In  the  admirable  poem,  "  ITie 
Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,"  a  quarrel  over 
the  wine  leads  to  a  challenge  between  a 
man  and  his  brothers-in-law.  At  the 
meeting-place,  on  the  bonnie  banks  o' 
Yarrow,  nine  armed  men  attack  him,  and 
he  declares  that,  however  unequal  the  con- 
test, he  will  fight  them  all — 

Two  has  he  hurt  and  three  has  slain 
On  the  bloody  braes  o*  Yarrow, 

But  the  stubborn  knight  crept  in  behind 
And  pierced  his  body  thorough. 

His  wife,'meanwhile,  has  dreamt  an  omi- 
nous dream,  and  her  brother  gives  as  the 
reading  of  it  that  her  husband  is  killed  on 
Yarrow  : — 

She's  torn  the  ribbons  frac  her  hcad^, 
That  were  baith  braid  and  narrow  ; 

She's  kilted  up  her  lang  claithing, 
And  she's  awa  to  Yarrow. 

She's  ta'en  him  in  her  arms  twa. 
And  j;;i'cn  him  kisses  thorough, 

And  wi'  her  tears  has  washed  his  wounds 
On  the  dowie  banks  o*  Yarrow. 


She  kiss'd  his  lips,  she  kaim'd  his  hair. 
As  aft  she  had  dune  before,  O  ; 

And  there  wi'  grief  her  heart  did  break. 
Upon  the  banks  o*  Yarrow. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  whatever  is  done  is 
done  completely;  there  are  no  half 
measures.  The  wound  is  thorough,  so  are 
the  kisses,  and  so  is  the  wife's  grief,  for  it 
breaks  her  heart.  In  "  Binnorie,"  a  singu- 
larly striking  ballad,  two  sisters  are  courted 
by  one  knight,  and  the  eldest,  jealous  of 
his  love  for  her  sister,  calling  her  to  the 
river-side,  suddenly  pushes  her  in,  and  she 
is  drowned  by  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o* 
l>innorie.  A  harper  passing  by  sees  the 
sweet  pale  face,  makes  a  harp  of  her  breast- 
bone and  strings  of  her  yellow  hair,  and 
bringing  the  harp  to  her  father's  hall,  lays 
it  upon  a  stone,  whereupon,  after  the 
fashion  of  certain  modern  instruments,  it 
begins  playing  alone,  and  concludes  with 
singing,  "  as  plain  as  plain  could  be," 

There  sits  my  sister  who  drowned  me 
Hy  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  story  of  Edom  O'Gordon  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  domestic  warfare  in  a  bar- 
barous age.  Edom  attacks  a  castle  in  the 
absence  of  its  lord,  wishing  to  gain  the 
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lady  for  his  prize,  and  in  his  rage  at  her 
resistance  sets  fire  to  the  place,  and  burns 
up  all  the  people  in  it,  excepting  one 
young  girl,  who  is  let  down  over  the  wall 
only  to  fall  on  the  point  of  Gordon's 
spear : — 

O,  bonnie,  bonnie  was  her  moutli, 
And  cherry  were  her  cheeks, 

And  clear,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair, 
Whereon  the  red  blood  dreeps. 

Then  wi'  his  spear  he  turns  her  owre  ; 

0  gin  her  face  was  wan  ! 

He  said,  **  Ye  arc  the  first  that  e'er 

1  wished  alive  again/' 

He  cam,  and  lookit  again  at  her  ; 
O  gin  her  face  was  white  ! 
*'  I  might  hae  spared  that  bonnie  face 
To  hae  been  some  man's  delight. 

*  Busk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a', 

For  ill  dooms,  I  do  guess  ; — 
I  cannot  look  on  that  bonnie  face 
As  it  lies  on  the  grass.'  " 

Sad,  too,  and  beautiful  as  sad,  is  the 
ballad  of  "  Fair  Annie  of  Lochroran,"  who 
sails  to  her  lover's  castle,  and  is  refused 
admittance  by  his  mother,  speaking  as  in 
her  son's  name,  upon  which  fair  Annie, 
setting  sail  again,  is  drowned,  and  her 
body  brought  across  the  foam  to  Lord 
Gregory,  who,  having  learnt  his  mother's 
treachery,  had  hastened,  but  too  late,  to 
the  shore : — 

And  syne  he  kissed  her  on  the  cheek, 
Ancf  kissed  her  on  the  chin  ; 

And  svne  he  kissed  her  on  the  mouth, 
But  there  was  nae  breath  within. 

**  O,  wae  betide  my  mother  ! 
An  ill  death  may  she  dee  ! 
She  turned  my  true  love  frae  my  door. 
Who  cam  sae  far  to  me  !" 

The  ballad  of  "  Willie  and  May  Marga- 
ret "  has  a  like  tale  to  tell  of  a  mother's 
treachery,  but  in  this  story  the  tragic  inci- 
dent is  reversed ;  the  young  man  comes  to 
seek  his  love,  and  on  her  refusing,  as  he  sup- 
poses, to  open  the  door,  he  rides  back  again 
through  the  stormy  flood  and  is  drowned, 
just  as  May  Margaret,  having  dreamed  her 
lover  was  at  the  gate,  wakes  out  of  her 
heavy  sleep,  and  calls  to  her  mother  to  read 
her  dream.  The  mother  confesses  that 
Willie  had  been  at  the  gates  half  an  hour 
before.  Out  runs  Margaret  into  the  night 
towards  Clyde's  water,  the  strength  of 
which  would  drown  five  hundred  men  ;  in 
she  steps,  free  and  bold,  but  not  until  she 
has  waded  to  the  chin  does  she  find  the 
dead  body  of  her  lover : — 
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'Twas  a  whirlin*  pot  of  Clyde's  water 
She  got  sweet  Willie  in. 

"  O,  yeVe  had  a  cruel  mither,  Willie  ! 
And  I  have  had  anither  ; 
But  we  shall  sleep  in  Clyde's  water, 
Like  sister  and  like  brither." 

When  the  water  o*  Clyde  left  roaring, 
And  the  sun  shone  warm  and  fair, 

They  found  these  two  in  each  ither's  arms 
Like  lovers  true  as  they  were. 

Mothers,  by  the  way,  are  generally  evil- 
doers in  the  eyes  of  ballad-writers,  and 
terrible  are  the  pains  said  to  await  them  in 
consequence.  Women,  too,  in  many 
cases,  are  far  from  possessing  the  gentler 
virtues  of  their  sex.  Robin  Hood,  it  will 
be  remembered,  owed  his  death  to  an  act  as 
treacherous  as  that  ascribed  to  Jael.  It 
was  a  Jew's  daughter  who  wiled  little  Sir 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  into  her  chamber,  tied 
his  hands  and  feet,  pierced  him  with  a 
knife,  caught  his  heart's  blood  in  a  golden 
cup,  and  cast  his  body  into  a  well.  It  was 
a  woman — she  is  known  as  fair  Catherine 
in  the  ballad — who  invited  her  fickle 
lover,  young  Redin,  to  spend  the  night 
with  her,  "  birled  "  him  with  ale  and  wine, 
and  killed  him  in  his  sleep.  It  was  a  wo- 
man who  let  Lammikin  into  the  castle,  in 
order  that  he  might  kill  Lord  Weare's  wife 
and  infant  son  ;  and  we  read  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction  that  she  suffered  at  the  stake 
for  her  crime.  One  might  wish  the  same 
punishment  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
Baroness  of  Brackley,  who  urges  her  hus- 
band to  fight,  knowing  he  must  be  killed, 
and  afterwards  welcomes  the  men  who 
hae}  slain  him;  and  on  Lord  Ronald's 
lady  love,  who  poisoned  him  at  dinner : — 

Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  Lord  Ronald,  my 

son  ? 
Where  gat  ye   your    dinner,   my  handsome 

young  man  ? 
I  dined  wi*  my  love  ;  mither,  make  my  bed 

soon. 
For  I'm  weary  wi*  hunting,  and  fain  would  lie 

doun. 


O,  I  fear  ye  are  poison'd,  Lord  Ronald,  my 

son  ! 
O,  I  fear  ye  arc  poison'd,  m}' handsome  young 

man  ! 
O,  yes  !  I  am   poison'd !    Mither,  make  my 

bed  soon  ! 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain  would  lie 

doun.* 

*  The  poisoning  art  was  but  too  familiar  in 
those  rude  days,  and  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  the  ballad-writers.  In  that  delightful  col- 
lection of  ancient  German  songs  and  ballads, 
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The  old  ballads,  in  short,  abound  in 
acts  of  barbarous  cruelty,  in  unnatural 
crimes,  and  pitiful  positions.  Some  of  the 
plots  are  indeed  so  repulsive  that  an 
editor,  who,  like  Mr.  AUingham,  caters  for 
general  readers,  is  forced  to  omit  several 
pieces  altogether,  which  would  otherwise 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  selection. 
The  nature  exhibited  in  these  poems  is  the 
nature  belonging  to  a  turbulent,  unsettled 
time,  when  lust  knew  no  refinements,  and 
warfare  no  moderation ;  when  brutal  pas- 
sions and  brutal  cruelty  were  unrestrained 
by  law,  and  when  the  people's  poets 
uttered  what  they  had  to  say  in  the  plain- 
est language  they  could  use.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  observes, 
that  ballad  metres  are  unfitted  to  express 
the  higher  tones  of  poetical  thought  and 
feeling;  but  they  are  exactly  fitted  for 
verse  that  is  intended  to  be  recited  or 
sung  before  an  audience  unaccustomed  to 
suppress  emotion  or  to  conceal  the  coarse 
and  painful  facts  of  life  behind  ambiguous 
phrases. 

Tlie  late  Alexander  Smith  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  imitate  the  ancient 
ballad.  "  There  is  no  modem  attempt," 
he  writes,  "  which  could  by  any  chance  or 
possibility  be  mistaken  for  an  original. 
You  read  the  date  upon  it  as  legibly  as 
upon  the  letter  you  received  yesterday. 
However  dexterous  the  workman,  he  is 
discovered — a  word  blabs,  the  turn  of  a 
phrase  betrays  him."  This  is  expressed  a 
little  too  strongly,  for  imitations  of  old 
ballads  have  deceived  before  now  men  of 
high  cultivation,  if  not  of  fine  critical  dis- 
cernment ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
this  that  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  of  Minto,  testified  to  their 
belief  in  the  antiquity  of  "  Hardy knute" 
by  contributing  to  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing the  first  edition  in  folio.  The  decep- 
tion practised  by  Lady  Wardlaw  led  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers,  in  his  old  age,  to  sus- 
pect that  that  lady,  who  died  in  1727,  was 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  our  finest 
ballads;  but  his  argument  will  not  bear 
examination:  not 'only  is  "  Hardyknute," 
Lady  Wardlaw's  acknowledged  production, 
a  feeble  poem,  and  as  inferior  to  the 
ballads  ascribed  to  her  as  Mr.  Tupper's 
proverbial  sayings  are  inferior  to  Solo- 
mon's, but  when  the  ballad  is'carefuUy  ex- 

Dcs  A'nahn  IVunJerhont,  there  is  a  significant 
poem  of  this  kind,  entitled,  "  Grossmutter 
SchlangcnkOchin." 


amined,  several  marks  will  be  found  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  simpler  and  more 
powerful  workmanship  of  an  earlier  age. 
Indeed,  the  *•'  Lady  Wardlaw  Heresy,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
exposed  by  Mr.  Clyne  and  other  writers, 
that  it  will  suffice  to  have  alluded  to  it 
thus  briefly.  The  temporary  interest 
caused  by  the  controversy  fifteen  years  ago 
is  not  likely  to  be  revived. 

But  if  it  be  well  nigh  impossible  so  to 
imitate  the  old  ballad  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion, the  spirit  that  inspired  the  minstrels 
who  sang  or  recited  their  verses  several 
centuries  ago,  and  touched  the  people's 
heart  in  doing  so,  has  survived  to  these 
modern  days. 

One  of  the  worst  instances  we  remem- 
ber of  a  fine  old  ballad  being  transformed 
into  a  modern  shape,  is  the  version  of  the 
"  Nut-browne  Mayde,"  produced  by  Prior 
under  the  title  of  "  Henry  and  Emma." 
Prior  is  a  splendid  epigrammatist,  his 
occasional  verses  sparkle  with  wit,  he  b 
the  Tom  Moore  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  much  of  his  poetry  is  delightful  for  its 
ease  and  abayidon  ;  but  Prior,  like  most  of 
the  poets  of  his  time,  was  too  much  of  the 
town  wit  to  appreciate  the  natural  charms 
of  ballad  poetry.  Therefore,  in  his  poem 
"  written  upon  the  Model  of  the  Nut- 
browne  Mayde,"  Venus  and  Cupid,  Cyn- 
thia and  Mars,  play  their  part,  as  in  most 
of  the  artificial  poetry  of  that  age :  Henry 
invokes  Jove,  and  Emma  calls  upon  "  po- 
tent Venus"  and  her  son,  to  attest  the 
fervency  of  her  affection.  The  whole 
piece  is  written  in  a  stilted,  grandiloquent 
style,  and  we  agree  heartily  with  the  ver- 
dict of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  is  "  a  dull  and 
tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither 
esteem  for  the  man,  nor  tenderness  for  the 
woman."  Goldsmith's  nature  was  more 
fitted  for  appreciating  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  ballad  poetry,  and  his  "  Her- 
mit," published  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Reliqties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry^  will 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  Percy"* 
"  Friar  of  Orders  Grey."  Mallet's  ballad 
of  "Margaret's  Ghost,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1724  in  the  Hain  Dealer^  and 
translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Vincent 
Bourne,  is  called  by  Ritson  one  of  the 
finest  ballads  that  was  ever  written.  We 
cannot  accept  this  criticism.  The  artifi- 
cial character  of  some  of  the  lines  is  ill 
adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  ballad  poetry : 
in  the  following  stanza,  for  instance— 
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This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour, 
When  injured  ghosts  complain, 

Now  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain, 

a  commonplace  thought  is  expressed  in 
the  conventional  diction  of  the  period. 
The  modern  poem  was  probably  suggest- 
ed by  the  fine  old  ballad,  **  Sweet  William's 
Ghost,"  but  we  do  not  think  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  original.  In  that 
"  terrific  old  Scottish  tale,"  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  termed  it,  Margaret  follows  the  rest- 
less spirit  through  the  long  winter  night 
until  she  reaches  the  churchyard.  Her 
question,  on  arriving  there,  and  the  answer 
she  received,  are  strangely  pathetic : 

Is  there  any  room  at  your  head,  Willy? 

Or  any  room  at  your  feet? 
Or  any  room  at  your  side,  Willy, 

Wherein  that  I  may  creep  ? 

There's  no  room  at  my  head,  Marg'ret, 

There's  no  room  at  my  feet, 
There's  no  room  at  my  side.  Marg'ret, 

My  coffin  is  made  so  meet. 

Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad^ 
was  a  young  man  when  Percy's  book  ap- 
peared, and  like  many  of  the  poetasters  of 
the  day  tried  his  hand  at  die  ballad.  One 
of  his  pieces  is  still  remembered,  since  it 
delighted  the  "  immature  taste"  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  suggested,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  noble  romance  of  Kenilworth. 
Scott  wished  to  call  the  novel  like  the 
ballad,  Cumnor  Hall,  but  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  his  publisher  substituted  the 
present  title.  The  first  stanza,  Scott  wrote 
in  old  age,  had  a  peculiar  species  of  en- 
chantment for  his  youthful  ear,  "  the  force 
of  which  is  not  even  now  entirely  spent." 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall  ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silver'd  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Grainger,  who  wrote  a  long  and  weari- 
some poem  in  blank  verse  on  "  The  Sugar 
Cane,"  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Percy ; 
and  to  this  friendship  we  owe  the  **  exqui- 
site ballad,"  as  Mr.  Forster  calls  it,  of 
"  Bryan  and  Pereene."  It  is  a  mournful 
ditty  enough,  and  so  far  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  tragic  spirit  which  pervades 
our  old  ballad  poetry.  Bryan,  after  being 
absent  for  more  than  a  year  from  his  lady 
love,  a  West-Indian,  leaps  into  the  water 
as  his  ship  approaches  the  land,  in  order 
to  reach  her  arms  the  sooner.  The  lady 
displays  a  handkerchief  he  had  left  her  on 
parting,  and  as  he  approaches  the  shore — 


Then  through  the  white  surf  did  she  haste. 

To  clasp  her  lovely  swain  ; 
When,  ah  !  a  shark  bit  through  his  waist ; 

His  heart's  blood  dyed  the  main. 

At  seeing  which  the  lady  of  course  gives 
up  the  ghost  also,  as  is  but  fitting  under 
such  circumstances.  The  ballad  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  infinitely  affecting, 
but  we  confess  that  it  does*  not  affect  us, 
which  is  owing  perhaps  to  the  common- 
place diction  in  which  the  pitiful  event  is 
recounted.  The  lady  with  her  raven  hair, 
her  cheeks  decked  with  dewy  rosebuds, 
her  eyes  shining  like  diamonds,  and  dressed 
in  her  best  array  of  sea-green  silk,  seems 
to  us  scarcely  more  lifelike  than  one  of  the 
lady  dummies  which  may  be  seen  sitting 
in  the  windows  of  a  West-End  tailor,  and 
the  "  lovely  swain"  himself,  although  too 
good  perhaps  to  make  a  meal  for  a  shark, 
is  but  a  poor  hero  for  a  ballad. 

But  the  most  popular  ballad  produced 
in  the  last  century — a  ballad  still  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy — is  Cowper's  "John 
Gilpin."  There  never  was  a  more  suc- 
cessful production.  It  attained  its  reputa- 
tion at  a  stride.  Henderson,  the  actor, 
recited  it  to  a  crowded  audience  at  Free- 
mason's Hall;  it  was  printed  in  ballad 
form  to  be  sold  or  sung  in  the  streets; 
artists  innumerable  illustrated  Gilpin's 
doughty  deeds  of  horsemanship;  and 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
that  poem  is  still  the  delight  of  all  readers, 
young  or  old.  "The  ballad,"  wrote  Cow- 
per,  "  is  a  sort  of  composition  I  was  ever 
fond  of,  and  if  graver  matters  had  nob 
called  me  another  way,  I  should  have 
addicted  myself  to  it  more  than  to  any 
other."  Some  of  his  earliest  attempts  at 
verse-making  were  in  this  direction,  for 
when  quite  a  young  man  he  produced,  as 
he  tells  us,  "several  halfpenny  ballads, 
two  or  three  of  which  had  the  honor  to  be 
popular."  And  here  we  may  remind  the 
reader,  in  passing,  that  Cowper's  German 
contemporary,  Gottfried  Burger,  catching 
his  inspiration  from  the  study  of  Percy's 
Reliques,  which  were  published  when  he 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  gained  the  best 
part  of  his  fame  as  a  ballad-writer,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Germany's  principal  poetS)  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  appear  in  the  ballad  form. 

Contemporaneously  in  England  and  in 
Germany  there  was  a  revolt  against  the 
artificial  school  of  poetry  and  a  return  to 
the  simplicity  of  oarliec  tiimes,.  and  it  would 
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be  interesting  to  point  out,  if  we  had  space 
for  such  an  exposition,  how  the  poets  of 
the  two  countries  acted  and  re-acted  upon 
each  other.  This,  at  least,  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  ahiiost  every  poet,  whether 
English  or  German,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  last  century,  or  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  shows  a  profound  sympa- 
thy with  the  feeling  that  gives  life  to  the 
old  ballads.  In  our  country  this  sympathy 
directed  the  poetical  course  of  Scott,  domi- 
nated the  genius  of  Coleridge  and  of  Words- 
worth, influenced  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure the  rhythmical  efforts  of  Southey,  and 
moved  with  a  secret  but  irresistible  forco 
many  a  smaller  poet,  who,  if  there  were 
still,  as  in  days  of  the  troubadours,  a  min- 
strel college,  would  be  entitled  to  a  certi- 
ficate of  merit. 

Of  all  modern  writers,  Scott  retains,  we 
think,  in  the  largest  degree,  the  force  and 
picturesqueness  of  style  which  distinguish- 
ed the  old  minstrels.  His  description  of 
Flodden  Field,  while  exhibiting  an  artistic 
skill  unknown  in  earlier  times,  has  the 
spirit  and  movement,  the  directness  and 
heartiness,  which  delight  us  in  the  bal- 
ladists,  and,  as  a  writer  in  the  Times  has 
lately  remarked,  his  **  Bonnie  Dundee"  is, 
of  all  Jacobite  ballads,  "  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  soul-stirring."  In  "Young 
Lochinvar,"  a  modern  version  of  an  old 
story,  Scott  gives  another  fine  specimen  of 
rapid  and  vigorous  narrative  which  would 
have  delighted  the  wandering  singers  of 
an  earlier  age.  Lord  Macaulay  too, 
caught  with  singular  felicity  the  strain  of 
the  ballad  singers,  and  there  is  not  a  school- 
boy in  England  who  has  not  read,  we  had 
almost  said  who  cannot  recite,  "  The 
Battle  of  Naseby,"  or  the  glorious  story  of 

How  well  Ho  rati  us  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  in  some  of  the  poets  who  have 
lately  passed  away,  as  well  as  in  others 
who  are  happily  still  able  to  receive  our 
love  and  homage,  there  are  similar  signs 
of  affection  for  the  ballad.  Mrs.  Browning 
displays  them  frequently,  although  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  high  effort  ex- 
hibited in  her  verse  is  generally  opposed 
.to  the  directness  and  simplicity  demanded 


from  the  balladist.  Mr.  Browning  is  never 
more  picturesque,  more  vigorous,  more 
able  to  stir  the  pulses,  than  when  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  emotion  of  the  ballad. 
Truly  says  a  writer  in  the  Spectator'XhzX 
Mr.  Browning's  ballads  are  among  his 
most  spirited  poems.  "  They  throb  with 
a  keen,  sharp  pulse  of  tense  energy  and 
excitement,  which  makes  the  eye  and 
heart  of  his  readers  converge  on  the  one 
point  of  sight  of  his  narrative,  and  never 
dare  to  withdraw  themselves  till  that  point 
is  reached."  These  ballads  are  by  no 
means  the  finest  works  produced  by  the 
poet,  but  they  are  the  most  popular,  and 
even  persons  who  obstinately  refuse  to 
admire  Mr.  Browning's  poetry  will  do  jus- 
tice to  "  The  Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix," 
and  to  the  noble  story  of  "  The  Breton 
Pirate,  Herve  Riel,"  which  appeared  in 
the  CoRNHiLL  about  four  years  ago.  The 
Poet  I^aureate,  too,  has  given  us  some 
charming  examples  of  what  a  writer  of  the 
highest  culture  and  of  exquisite  taste  can 
produce  in  this  direction.  So  have  Mr. 
Rossetti,  Mr.  Kingsley,  the  late  Sidney 
Dobell,  and  other  poets,  who  are  all  more 
or  less  indebted  to  the  ballad-singers  of 
earlier  days. 

There  is  a  mighty  difference,  of  course, 
between  the  ballad  of  literary  culture  and 
the  ballad  produced  in  an  untutored  pe- 
riod, but  the  "  one  touch  of  nature"  makes 
the  resemblance  stronger  than  the  diver- 
sity ;  and  no  one  who  reads  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay's  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  or  Mr. 
Rossetti's  "Stratton  Water,"  can  doubt 
that  the  inspiration  which  gave  birth  to 
the  rude  minstrelsy  of  a  rude  age  is  as 
potent  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  make  a  charming  selection  of  ballads 
— Mr.  Palgrave  would  call  them  "  ballads 
in  court  dress" — dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  among  them  might  be 
included  a  number  of  humorous  pieces 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  odier 
well-known  writers,  which  would  impart 
a  racy  flavor  to  the  volume.  The  element 
of  humor  is  rarely  perceptible  in  the  old 
ballad,  but  in  the  ballad  produced  by  men 
of  letters  it  is  a  frequent  characteristic,  and 
many  an  admirable  specimen  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  recent  literature  both  of  Eng- 
land and  of  America. — Conihill  Magazine, 
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Chapter  XXI. 
**  the  little  rift." 

Jonathan  did  not  hurry  home  from 
his  forge  that  evening,  nor  from  home  to 
the  Males'  house. 

He  wanted  to  see  Andrew  again,  and 
yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  to  avoid  it. 
If  there  were  to  be  a  cross-fire  over  his 
head  all  the  evening  on  the  one  painful 
subject,  he  felt  he  could  hardly  make  the 
evening  shor^  enough.  He  felt  he  could 
not  look  ign^,  rant  when  he  knew  every- 
thing. He  had  never  been  schooled  to 
act  a  part,  and  he  hated  the  thought  of 
having  to  do  it  now.  Of  all  things  he 
haied  the  feeUng  of  not  being  open  and  at 
his  ease  with  Andrew.  His  great  hope 
was  that  Martha  Male  would  forbear  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  *Scilla  till  Andrew 
was  stronger.  But  it  was  a  piece  of  dis- 
cretion he  hardly  dared  to  expect. 

When  his  mother  had  cleared  away  the 
tea  things,  and  he  had  Ufted  the  great 
black  kettle  off  the  fire,  and  filled  the  lit- 
tle wooden  tub  for  her  to  wash  up  the  cups 
and  plates,  as  he  did  every  night,  Jona- 
than felt  he  had  better  go. 

His  heart  warmed  as  he  went  up  the 
Males*  garden  path  at  the  thought  of  see- 
ing 'Drew.  For  a  moment  he  forgot  that 
there  was  anything  to  fear  or  avoid,  as  he 
knocked  at  the  door  and  saw  his  mate's 
honest  face,  pale  and  thin,  but  still  the 
same  face,  lifted  up  and  turned  towards 
him  from  the  corner  by  the  fire. 

A  quiet  light  came  at  the  same  time 
over  the  pale  face  at  the  sight  of  Jona- 
than. He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  meet 
the  large  brown  sinewy  hand  held  to- 
wards him. 

"  Well,  'Drew." 

"  Well,  Jonathan." 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  quite  enough. 

Mrs.  Male  drew  forward  a  chair.  "  Take 
a  seat,  Jonathan,"  she  said,  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  forgetting  her  resentment  when 
she  saw  her  boy  and  Jonathan  together 
agreed. 

Jonathan  sat  down. 

'*  How  do  you  think  he  looks  ?"  asked 
Martha,    scrutinizing    Andrew,   who    sat 


looking  into  the  fire,  rather  bashful  at  br- 
ing so  much  considered. 

**  He  don't  look  much  of  a  man  yet; 
missus,"  said  Jonathan.  "  We  can't  ex- 
pect it  yet." 

And  his  eyes  fell  again  on  the  thin  strip 
of  a  hand  that  was  lying  nerveless  on 
Andrew's  knees, — a  hand  that,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  had  been  as  strong,  though  not  as 
large  as  his  own. 

They  talked  on  in  the  twilight  for  an 
hour  or  SQ,  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
'Scilla.  Jonathan  had  more  respect  for 
Martha  than  he  had  had  before.  His 
mother  could  hardly  have  behaved  with 
more  discretion — his  dear  little  deaf  mo- 
ther, who  never  did  the  wrong  thing,  and 
was  always  as  meek  and  gentle  as  if  she 
had. 

The  talk  was  not  very  interesting  ; 
about  Mr.  May's  cough  and  Mr.  Byles's 
last  symptoms,  the  new  wall  the  squire 
was  putting  up  in  Sidman's  Acre,  and 
such  village  gossip.  Jonathan  noticed 
that  it  seemed  to  tire  Andrew  very  much. 
He  sat  patiently  listening,  only  easing  his 
leg  now  and  then,  or  giving  the  fire  a  stir 
for  a  litde  variety.  But  his  face  looked 
weary  and  worn,  and  he  never  joined  in 
the  conversation. 

"  'Drew  ought  to  be  in  his  bed,  missus," 
Jonathan  said  at  last. 

"  The  church  clock 's  a-gone  eight/' 
said  Abraham,  quite  ready  for  bed,  but 
feeling  cautiously  for  his  wife's  opinion. 
She  was  playing  a  little  game  to-night,  and 
woe  be  to  him  if  he  spoiled  it  by  any 
false  step. 

A  very  innocent  game  it  was,  only  to 
leave  Andrew  and  Jonathan  together.  She 
felt  sure  it  would  do  the  boy  good  to  have 
a  talk  with  his  friend.  One  had  always 
been  sent  for  when  the  other  was  in  trou- 
ble since  they  were  boys. 

But  Jonathan  nearly  spoiled  the  game 
— perhaps  not  altogether  innocently — by 
rising  to  say  good-night  when  Mrs.  Male 
had  moved  to  light  her  candle. 

A  frown  and  a  wink  sent  him  straight 
back  into  his  seat.  There  was  something 
almost  threatening  in  the  frown.  Jona- 
than did  not  quite  understand  it.  Only 
this  much  he  understood,  that  it  was  as 
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much  as  his  place  in  his  hostess'  esteem 
was  worth  to  refuse  to  sit  down  again. 

"  You  can  have  a  crack  you  two  when 
the  old  folks  is  a-gone  to  bed.  'Drew, 
you'll  latch  the  door  after  Jonathan,  that's 
a  good  boy." 

"  'Drew  's  very  tired,"  said  Jonathan. 
"  I  don't  tliink  it  '11  be  kind  to  keep  him 
out  of  his  bed." 

But  Andrew  looked  up  and  met  his 
friend's  eyes.  His  face  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could,  "  Don't  go  !"  And  Jona- 
than stayed  on,  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind the  old  folk  as  they  went  up  the 
stair  together. 

"  How  '11  you  get  up  ?"  asked  Jona- 
than, looking  at  'Drew's  broken  leg.  *•  I 
can't  help  you  if  you  've  got  to  lock  the 
door  after  me." 

'Drew  pointed  over  his  shoulder. 
"  They've  made  me  a  bed  here  on  the 
mattress.  It'll  save  my  legs  a  few  days. 
Sit  down,  won't  you  ?" 
•  Jonathan  sat  down  again,  and  they  both 
looked  into  the  fire. 

"  I've  been  sorry  not  to  come  to  see 
you,  'Drew,"  Jonathan  began  ;  "  I 
couldn't  go  to  Hepreth  very  well  of  late." 

'Drew  said  nothing. 

"  I  hope  you  di(hi't  take  it  unkindly." 
he  went  on.  "  I'm  afraid  the  time  was 
long  while  you  were  in  there." 

**  It  was  long,"  said  'Drew.  Then  he 
was  silent  a  minute  before  he  said  : 
"Time  seems  heavy  when  your  heart's 
heavy.  It  seems  a  sight  of  yea.rs  since  I 
went  in  that  place." 

After  another  pause  he  went  on  :  "  The 
thing  I  want  for  now's  to  get  well  and  get 
about  again,  that  I  may  bottom  this  as  has 
happened  sin'  I  been  gone.  You've  not 
heard  nothing  more  I  suppose  ?"  he  asked, 
looking  up  anxiously. 

Jonathan  looked  into  the  fire  and  said 
nothing. 

Andrew  believed  he  was  lost  in  thought 
about  who  could  have  wronged  'Scilla, 
and  he  liked  Jonathan  none  the  less  for 
it.  If  he  had  heard  anything,  Jonathan 
would  have  been  the  first  to  tell  him. 

"  And  if  you're  the  same  man  as  you 
used  to  be,"  Andrew  continued,  "  you'll 
help  me,  too.  For  if  he's  alive  on  this 
earth,  I'll  find  him  and  make  him  suffer  for 
it."     His  thin  lips  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

**  You  haven't  seen  her,  Jonathan, 
have  you  ?"  he  asked  presently  ;  "  not  of 
late  ?" 


"  Not  very  late,"  said  Jonathan.  He 
was  too  much  occupied  with  thinking  how- 
he  should  answer  Andrew's  more  moment- 
ous questions,  to  know  quite  what  he  was 
saying.  He  forgot  that  he  had  seen 
'Scilla  only  this  week.  This  time  he  was 
absent,  but  his  friend  did  not  know  it. 

"  Well,  I've  seen  her,"  said  Andrew. 
The  tone  of  his  voice  called  Jonathan 
back  to  himself 

"  You've  seen  her  ?"  he  repeated,  in  as- 
tonishment. 'Scilla  was  to  have  been  in 
the  workhouse  the  day  before.  How 
could  Andrew  have  come  across  her  ? 

"  On  the  road  to-day.  She  was  out 
walking.  She  didn't  notice  me.  She  never 
looked  at  nothing — only  at  the — he  stop- 
ped a  minute,  and  then  as  if  he  forced  him- 
self to  say  it—**  the  child." 

He  was  shading  his  face  now  with  his 
hand,  partly  resting  his  forehead  on  it. 
There  was  a  tenderness  and  a  shame  in 
his'voice,  that  went  straight  to  Jonathan's 
heart.  He  sat  quite  silent  now.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  everything  had  been  summed  up 
in  that  one  word  that  he  had  wrung  from 
his  lips :  all  the  past,  the  shame,  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  future,  that^  standing  be- 
tween him  and  his  lost  love. 

"  'Drew,"  said  Jonathan,  feeling  he 
must  speak,  "  I'd  give  up  thinking  and 
fretting  about  who  it  is.  It's  past  and 
done,  and  it  can't  be  mended.  It  won't 
make  it  lighter  to  bear  if  you  find  out 
who  it  is.  I  wish  you'd  be  ruled  by  me 
in  this." 

He  spoke  more  earnestly  than  he 
thought.  He  could  not  help  being  anx- 
ious to  dissuade  his  friend  from  his  worse 
than  useless  quest. 

Andrew  looked  up  at  him  with  a  mixed 
expression  of  surprise  and  pain. 

"  It  'ud  do  me  this  good,"  he  said, 
sternly,  "  that  it  'ud  ease  my  mind  to  give 
him — not  his  deserts,  for  I  couldn't  do  that 
— but  the  nearest  thing  to  it  as  I  could  do. 
It  'ud  ease  my  mind  to  call  him  what  he 
is — the  biggest  villain  as  ever  crawled  this 
earth.  It  'ud  ease  my  mind — Jonathan, 
you've  never  had  a  sweetheart,"  he  said 
suddenly,  his  voice  falling  with  a  kind  of 
pity  for  his  friend,  upon  whom  no  'Scilla 
had  ever  smiled. 

"  'Drew,  you'll  be  making  yourself  ill," 
said  Jonathan,  rising  to  go  ;  "  I'd  best  be 
going." 

"  Maybe  you  had,"  he  answered,  weari- 
ly.   And  the  two  friends  parted,  and  nei- 
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ther  was  happy.  What  had  come  to  Jona- 
than, asked  Andrew,  that  he  would  not 
help  him  to  find  out  the  man  who  had 
ruined  'Scilla  ? 

Chapter    XXII. 

EVER      WIDENING. 

"  Jonathan  didn't  stop  not  long  with 
you,"  was  Mrs.  Male's  comment  as  she 
poured  out  Andrew's  cup  of  tea  the  next 
morning.  It  was  Sunday,  and  she  had 
both  her  son  and  husband  to  sit  down 
with  her  to  breakfast ;  but  her  usual  satis- 
faction "at  this  was  a  little  marred  by  the 
fact,  or  the  fancy,  that  Andrew  looked  no 
happier  for  "  easing  his  mind  ''  to  his 
friend  the  night  before. 

Andrew  said  little  in  reply,  for  there  was 
little  to  say.  But  Martha  would  not  let 
the  subject  drop. 

**  He  don't  seem  to  be  not  as  he  used  to 
be,  don't  Jonathan,"  she  exclaimed,  pour- 
ing her  tea  into  the  saucer,  and  sipping  it 
between  her  sentences.  "  I  can't  get  over 
his  not  asking  Mr.  Falk  for  the  light  cart 
to  fetch  you  home.  It's  the  first  time,  as 
I  says  to  him, — and  me  a  sitting  there 
again  thoi  chimley, — as  he  ever  said  nay 
when  I  ast  him  do  somethink  for  you." 

"  He  didn't  say  nothink  as  how  it  was, 
I  suppose  ?"  she  continued,  with  woman- 
ish pertinacity,  seeing  that  Andrew  would 
volunteer  nothing. 

"  He  said  he  couldn't  do  it,"  was  An- 
drew's answer. 

"  Well,  it's  like  a  man,  it  is,  not  to  bot- 
tom it.  My  belief  is  there's  somethink 
dark  and  misterous  about  Jonathan,  as  I 
can't  purtcnd  to  understand.  God  for- 
give me  if  I've  done  him  a  wrong;  but, 
'Drew,  I  can't  a  help  thinkin'  it  o'  times." 

"  Thinking  what  ?"  said  'Drew,  setting 
his  cup  down  and  looking  wonderingly  at 
his  mother. 

"  Well,  look  here ;  don't  go  to  fly  at 
me  before  you've  heerd  what  I've  got  to 
say.  I'm  a  plain  woman,  and  Ukes  plain 
goings  on.  Why  is  it  as  Jonathan  don't 
come  anigh  ycu  now  same  as  he  used  to 
do  ?  Why  can't  he  do  you  a  turn  as  well's 
he  used  to  could  ?  Why,"  she  said,  low- 
ering her  voice,  that  Abraham,  who  was 
dressing  upstairs,  might  not  hear  her,  nor 
the  next  neighbor  either,  "  why  does  he 
look  shamed-like  and  awk'ard  when  any 
one  talks  about  'Scilla  ?" 

Andrew's  face  had  flushed  suddenly. 


**  You  don't  mean  to  say  as  you  think — " 
he  began  hotly,  a  horrible  suspicion  creep- 
ing into  his  heart  in  spite  of  himself 

"  I  don't  speak  not  without  thinking, 
'Drew,  depend  on't,"  she  interrupted  him, 
persuading  herself  by  her  own  arguments 
till  what  had  been  till  this  moment  a  vague 
suspicion,  became  almost  a  certainty. 
"  It's  a  strange  thing,  as  the  on'y  man  as 
folks  saw  hangin'  about  Thome's  cottage 
that  very  mornin'  as  ever  was  when  the 
news  got  out  about  'Scilla,  the  on'y  man 
was  Jonathan;  and  what  he  was  a-doin' 
there  God  A'mighty  and  himself  on'y 
knows.  But  in  church  he  wasn't,  for  I 
was  there  with  my  very  eyes.  And  him 
that  goes  there  reg'lar  every  Sunday." 

Andrew  pushed  his  chair  from  the  tab-e, 
and  laid  down  his  knife. 

"  Don't  talk  no  more  o'  such  things,"  he 
said ;  "  I  don't  believe  'em,  and  what's 
more,  I  wori't^ 

"  Well,  I  take  it  very  hard,  'Drew,"  said 
his  mother,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  putting 
her  saucer  back  under  its  cup,  "  as  you'd 
take  what  your  mother  says  to  you  like 
that :  it  ain't  no  account  to  me  who  it  is, 
so  long  as  it's  not  you.  But  I  thought  I'd 
say  my  say,  and  you  can  do  as  you  pleases." 

Andrew  thought  he  was  carrying  all  the 
trouble  he  could  bear  already.  It  seemed 
there  was  another  blow  yet  to  be  dealt 
him.  He  didn't  believe  it ;  he  would  not 
believe  it.  But  the  seed  of  suspicion  had 
been  sown.  He  knew  that,  and  it  made 
him  miserable. 

He  took  his  hat  and  stick  and  went  out. 
He  could  not  bear  the  house  longer.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  he  had  felt  he  should 
like  to  go  to  church  that  day ;  but  he  did 
not  know  how  to  go  now,  and  sit  by  Jona- 
than. If  it  were  untrue — and  it  must  be 
untrue — what  a  foul  thought  he  was  har- 
boring against  his  mate !  If  it  were  un- 
true— 

Andrew  could  not  bear  it  longer.  Clear 
it  up  he  must.  To  Jonathan  he  could  not 
go.  How  in  the  mere  suspicion  of  the 
thing  could  he  tax  him  with  it  ?  But  to 
Jael  he  could  go.  She  might  throw  some 
light  upon  it.  She  must  know  more  than 
other  folk.  She  must  know  if  there  were 
anything  against  Jonathan. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  him  to  face 
the  certainty  of  seeing  'Scilla.  But  facing 
this  horrible  suspicion  all  the  long  Sunday 
through,  was  even  worse,  and  with  all  his 
dread  of  meeting  the  love  that  was  lost  to 
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him,  he  carried  still  that  mad  unreasonable 
longing  that  hopeless  love  so  often  carries 
with  it — the  longing  to  see  'Scilla  once 
more. 

He  went  along  very  slowly.  He  could 
hardly  have  believed  he  should  be  able  to 
walk  so  far  at  all.  But  sometimes  his 
thoughts  were  so  unbearable,  they  hurried 
him  on  in  spite  of  himself.  Going  back 
to  the  few  events  of  the  past  weeks,  every- 
thing seemed  to  lend  color  to  his  mother's 
suspicion. 

Jonathan  had  evaded  his  questions  that 
one  day  that  he  came  to  see  him,  after  he 
had  told  him  of  'Scilla's  misfortune.  And 
even  when  he  had  broken  it  to  him,  how 
embarrassed,  almost  ashamed,  he  had 
been.  He  had  pushed  his  chair  back ;  he 
had  not  looked  him  in  the  face  as  he  used 
to  do. 

And,  then,  he  had  never  come  again  to 
Hepreth.  Saturday  after  Saturday  had 
passed,  and  he  had  lain  and  watched  the 
door,  and  Abraham  had  come  often,  his 
mother  sometimes,  but  Jonathan — never. 

His  mother  noticed  Jonathan  was 
changed.  Could  it  be  all  fancy?  Had 
he  not  seen  a  change  in  him  last  night  as 
they  sat  together — they  who  were  never 
happier  in  old  days  than  when  they  could 
have  a  *'  crack  "  together?  And  last  night 
they  had  not  been  at  their  ease,  whatever 
was  the  cause  of  it. 

And  then,  like  a  wave,  there  came  over 
Andrew's  soul  the  remembrance  of  Jona- 
than's eager  words :  "  'Drew,  I'd  give  up 
fretting  and  thinking  who  it  is.  I  wish 
you'd  be  ruled  by  me  in  this." 

Had  there  been  a  meaning  in  the  words, 
then,  that  had  seemed  to  Andrew  so  unin- 
telligible ?  Was  there  a  key  to  it  now,  and 
had  Andrew^//;/// it? 

The  perspiration  stood  upon  his  fore- 
head— he  felt  his  hand  moist  on  the  stick 
on  which  he  leant. 

He  was  going  up  the  green  lane  now, 
stumbling  through  the  cart-ruts,  walking 
with  pain  and  weariness,  but  still  hurrying 
on.  In  another  moment  he  was  at  Josiah 
Thome's  door. 

He  lifted  the  latch :  one  look  into  the 
room  showed  him  'Scilla  was  not  there. 

Jael  was.  She  was  sweeping  out  the 
little  room,  in  the  old  thread-bare  brown 
gown,  just  as  in  the  days  that  were  gone. 
But  her  face  was  not  what  it  had  been. 
Andrew,  agitated  as  he  was,  was  struck  by 
the  change  in  it. 


She  stopped  sweeping,  put  her  broom 
down,  came  forward,  and,  taking  Andrew 
by  the  arm,  without  a  word  led  him  to  a 
seat. 

She  sat  down,  too ;  and  they  neither  of 
them  spoke  for  some  moments :  at  length, 
in  answer  to  something  she  saw  in  Andrew's 
face,  Jael  said : — 

"  She's  not  here,  'Drew.  You  ain't  like 
to  see  her.     She's  gone  away  for  a  while." 

Andrew  drew  a  long  breath.  He  did  not 
know  till  then  how  much  he  had  dreaded 
seeing  'Scilla.  Another  moment,  and  a 
reaction  came.  He  did  not  know  before 
how  much  he  had  longed  to  see  her.  He 
began  to  feel  the  weariness  in  his  limbs, 
to  know  how  he  had  overtaxed  his  feeble 

« 

strength. 

And  as  Jael  sat  silent,  looking  at  him, 
with  that  worn,  grief-stricken  face,  his 
courage  gave  way.  The  stick  fell  from 
his  hand  on  the  floor,  and  lay  there ;  and 
he  bowed  his  head  upon  the  table,  laying 
his  head  upon  his  crossed  arms.  His 
shoulders  heaved.  Jael  thought  once  she 
heard  a  sound  as  of  a  child's  sob.  And 
to  her  eyes  the  tears  came  welling,  as  she 
looked  at  Andrew.  She  had  not  thought 
enough  of  /lis  trouble  all  this  time.  She 
could  not  have  believed  he  would  have 
felt  it  so.  He  had  always  noticed  'Scilla, 
but  she  had  not  thought  any  one  but  she 
herself  could  have  loved  the  simple  girl  so 
much  as  this. 

Presently  she  got  up  and  laid  her  hand 
on  the  straight,  fair  brown  hair  that  fell 
listlessly  over  his  forehead  and  his  arm. 
Andrew  looked  up  and  remembered  him- 
self. 

"  Don't  'e  shame,  'Drew,"  said  Jael, 
*'  there's  no  one  here  but  me." 

*'  I  wanted  to  hear  about  it,  missus,"  he 
said,  speaking  firmly,  in  his  own  voicep 
"  Tell  me  all  as  you  can." 

"  I  knowed  nothin'  of  it,"  she  said. 
"  You  knowed  a  deal  more  o*  her  doin's 
than  I  did,  'Drew.  And,  God  forgive  me, 
I  thought  it  was  you  as  had  ruined  her. 
No  one  'ud  think  it  could  be  no  one  else. 
You  was  the  on'y  one  as  ever  took  notice 
o'  my  gal." 

"I  want  to  come  on  him,  missus,"  said 
Andrew,  hoarsely ;  "  I  want  you  to  help 
me  find  him  out." 

"  /  can't  help  you,  'Drew,  my  poor 
boy,"  she  answered,  looking  compassion- 
ately at  him,  and  emphasizing  the  /,  which 
gave  Andrew  the  impression  that  she 
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as  helpless  and  ignorant  as  he  was.  And 
as  helpless^  indeed,  she  was. 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then 
Jael,  afraid  of  what  questions  he  might 
put  next,  said — 

"  Have  you  seen  Jonathan  ?  He's  been 
wonderful  kind,  he  has,  in  this  trouble." 

Andrew  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  You've  seen  him  then,  o'  late  ?" 

"  See'd  him  one  day  this  last  week.  He 
come  up  here,  very  thoughtful  like,  seein' 
about  what  was  to  come  o'  Scilla.  I'd 
best  tell  'e,  'Drew,  as  no  one  hasn't  telled 
ye — 'Scilla,  she's  gone  in  the  *  house,' 
awhile — till  so  be  as  fa'der's  better — or 
gone  to  his  grave.  I  couldn't  'am  the 
livin',  not  for  'em  all,  and  me  all  day  with 
fa'der,  now.  The  parish  wasn't  willin'  to 
give  'Scilla  nothin'.  They  said  as  she  must 
come  i'  the  *  house.'  " 

Andrew  was  looking  dumbly  at  her; 
and  she  went  on,  trying  to  smooth  it  to 
him. 

"  Every  one  was  very  kind,  they  was. 
I  ain't  got  no  faults  to  find  with  no  one. 
Mrs.  Myse,  she  were  up  asking  would 
'Scilla  come  to  the  Place,  and  they'd  give 
her  wage,  if  she'd  do  what  she  could. 
But  she  wouldn't  not  leave  the  babby. 
She  don't  keer  for  nothin'  'cept  that.  And 
Jonathan,  he  were  wonderful  kind,  he  were. 
There  wasn't  nothin'  he  wouldn't  do  for 
'Scilla." 

Andrew's  heart  began  to  beat  fast. 

«  What— what  did  he  say  he'd  do  ?"  he 
asked,  huniedly. 

"  He  said  first  as  his  mother  'ud  keep 
her,  sooner  than  she  should  go  in  the 
'house.'  But  it's  him  as  'ams  all  the 
money,  so  it  were  the  same  as  for  him  to 
keep  her,  poor  lad.  What's  the  matter 
with  'e,  'Drew  ?  what  is  it  as  gives  you 
them  hot  flushes  ?  Them's  what  I  feels 
o'  times  here,  at  my  side."  And  she  put 
her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"  It's  nothin' — go  on — what  was  it  as 
Jonathan  said  ?" 

"  Arter  that,  he  says,  says  he,  as  he'd 
give  me  somethink  for  to  help  me  keep 
'Scilla ;  but,  Jonathan,  says  I — "  and  then 
Jael  broke  off,  just  in  time  to  save  the 
secret 

Andrew  had  stood  up,  and  was  looking 
for  his  stick.  He  raised  a  very  pale  face 
when  he  had  found  it. 

"  Missus,  I  can't  bear  this  no  longer.  I 
don't  know  whose  done  this — but  there's  a 
terrible  thought  come  in  my  mind.     For 


the  love  of  God  tell  me,  if  you  can  tell  me 
— is  there " 

Jael  catching  at  the  letter  of  the  truth, 
wherQ  the  spirit  could  not  be  given, 
answered  quickly,  ^^ I  can! t  tell  V,  ^Drew,^* 

She  knew  he  took  it  to  mean  she  did 
not  know.  But  to  her  it  was  no  lie,  since 
the  words  were  true.  How  could  she  be 
answerable  for  the  meaning  Andrew  might 
put  upon  them  ? 

She  had  no  misgivings  as  she  sent  him 
away  with  this  answer.  Poor  Jael !  she 
had  been  prepared  for  plainer  untruths 
than  this,  in  the  cause  of  her  bed -ridden 
father. 

"  God  knows  I  wouldn't  tell  no  lies  not 
without  no  purpose,"  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  went  on  sweeping,  "  on'y  to  leave 
fa'der  in  's  bed." 

Andrew  walked  home  as  Sick  at  heart 
as  when  he  came. 

No  light  had  been  thrown  on  his  terri- 
ble misgivings.  He  could  not/rame  the 
dread  question  he  had  carried  in  his  heart 
for  Jael  to  reply  to. 

She  had  answered  it  in  so  far  as  she 
could.  She  believed  in  Jonathan  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart. 

"  And  I  believe  in  him,  I  do — I  believe !" 
cried  poor  Andrew  to  himself,  as  he  limped 
wearily  homewards.  But  the  terrible, 
haunting  trouble  was  still  written  in  his 
face.     How  long  must  he  carry  it  ? 

Chapter  XXIII. 

MR.     BYLES'S      END. 

The  falling  of  the  leaf  had  been  a  hard 
time  for  others  than  old  Josiah  Thorne, 
and  the  many  people  who  had  been  in 
trouble  in  Shelbourne. 

Poor  Mr.  Byles,  who  had  weathered 
many  winters,  while  every  one  had  said 
that  each  would  be  his  last,  began  this 
winter  to  fade  in  earnest.  He  shut  him- 
self up  more  and  more,  providing  an  as- 
sistant to  take  his  school  for  him.  More 
and  more  he  retired  into  his  comforter 
and  into  his  chimney-corner,  and  more 
bottles  came  weekly  from  the  Hepreth 
chemist. 

The  washing-stand,  the  mantelpiece, 
the  chest  of  drawers,  were  now  thickly 
tenanted  with  empty  phials ;  while  at 
least  two  or  three  travelled  to  and  fro  by 
the  carrier  on  any  stray  opportunity,  to  be 
filled  and  refilled  all  the  week  through. 

But  medicines,  even  the  most  powerful, 
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fail  at  last,  and  a  time  comes  for  the  most 
ardent  worshipper  of  Esculapius  when  the 
last  bottle  is  uncorked,  the  bottle  tliat  will 
never  be  finished,  and  that  will  outlive  the 
frail  life  it  was  called  in  to  support. 

Martha  Male  was  in  her  bakehouse  one 
December  day,  kneading  the  shapeless 
lumps  of  dough,  that  were  to  come  out  of 
the  white  heat  of  the  oven  light  and  sweet 
as  bread  could  be.  Andrew  was  standing 
by  her,  leaning  on  his  stick,  listlessly 
watching  his  mother's  plump  hands  deftly 
pinching  and  shaping  the  week's  loaves. 
He  could  not  work  yet ;  very  little  read- 
ing tired  him,  and  he  was  as  restless  as  he 
was  dispirited.  It  was  a  change  to  come 
into  the  bakehouse  and  watch  the  baking, 
a  thing  he  had  never  done  since  he  was  a 
boy. 

But  a  neighbor  came  in  and  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  long  morning. 

"  Martha,'*  she  said,  "  they've  been  a- 
lookin'  for  you  everywhere.  Master  Byles, 
he's  taken  bad,  and  he's  a-wanting  you. 
He  won't  have  no  one  else  but  you  or 
Jacl  a-nigh  him,  and  Jacl,  poor  thing,  she 
can't  leave  home,  not  now."  • 

"  My  comfort  !"  said  Mrs.  Male,  seeing 
before  her  a  prospect  of  many  weeks,  i)er- 
haps  months,  of  waiting  upon  the  school- 
master, who  was  always  "  bad,"  and  never 
much  worse.  "  My  comfort,  woman  ! 
and  'Drew  here  at  home,  and  no  one  to 
do  for  him,  not  if  I  go  out  a-nursing  of 
other  folks.  Why  ever  didn't  the  poor 
man  never  marrv,  to  be  a-leavin'  of  him- 
self  to  other  folk,  when  he  should  have 
.  them  as  it  'ud  be  their  dooty  to  do  for 
him  ?  Well,"  she  said,  dubbing  a  plump 
forefinger  into  the  middle  of  each  doughy 
loaf,  and  leaving  a  clean  round  hole  as  if 
it  had  been  done  with  a  walking-stick, 
**  well,  I  suppose  as  I  must  go.  Leave 
the  poor  man  to  die  in  his  bed  I  can't.  It 
'ud  lie  forever  at  my  door  if  I  did." 

She  scraped  off  the  dough  that  had 
stuck  to  her  fingers  with  a  sharp  piece  of 
stick,  and  giving  her  hands  a  rub  with  her 
apron,  she  **set  her  hat  straight,"  as  she 
expressed  it,  and  went  off  to  Mr.  Eylcs. 

Andrew  was  very  glad  to  see  her  back  by 
tea-time,  flustered  and  hot,  but  evidently 
not  so  much  in  demand  as  she  had  expect- 
ed to  be. 

**  He's  proper  sadly,'*  she  said,  taking 
off  her  pattens,  and  smoothing  down  her 
hair,  from  which  she  had  taken  her  big 
hat.     "  But  I  dun'  know  as  he's  like  to  go 


off  just  yet.  He's  been  very  nigh  as  bad 
before  this,  and  got  out  of  his  bed  again." 

She  spread  a  clean,  coarse  white  cloth 
on  the  little  table,  and  arranged  the  tea- 
things,  and  Andrew  drew  his  chair  in  be- 
side her.  Meals  were  a  great  event  to  him 
now,  in  his  long  idle  days. 

He  had  cut  two  slices  of  bread,  and 
was  innocently  beginning  to  eat  one  when 
a  look  on  his  mother's  face  stopped  him. 

"  Whatever's  the  matter  ?"  he  asked. 

She  had  turned  half  her  sleeve  down 
before  beginning  her  tea,  when  something 
arrested  its  further  progress,  and  she  sat 
now  with  the  same  arm  stretched  across 
the  table,  pointing  at  her  son's  plate,  a 
picture  of  unyielding  fate. 

"  The  matter  ?  Why,  to  be  sure — just 
look  at  that  there  slice  of  bread  ?" 

"  Well — I'm  looking,"  said  Andrew. 

"  And  you  don't  see  /"  she  cried ;  '*  why, 
there's  a  coflln  sure  and  certain  a-starin' 
you  in  your  face !" 

"  A  cofhn  ?"  repeated  Andrew,  feeling 
very  bewildered,  and  staring  round  the 
room  with  a  sense  of  awe. 

"  In  your  bread,  you  silly,"  said  Martha. 
*•  Don't  you  see  that  there  hole  in  it  ? 
That  means  a  coffin,  it  does.  Ah,  it's  all 
very  well  for  young  folks  like  you  to 
laugh,  but  holes  never  came  in  my  bread 
wi'out  somethink  comin'  of  it.  Dearie  me, 
I  wish  I  hadn't  got  the  poor  man  to  send 
a  tiligram  to  his  niece  to  come  and  do  for 
him.  Do  for  him  no  one  won't  have  to  do 
long,  that's  sartin.  The  tree  isn't  a-grow- 
in'  that'll  make  that  there  coffin  :  no,  and 
it  ain't  been  a-growin'  this  year  or  two. 
And  the  nails  they  isn't  very  far  oft  No, 
nor  yet's  the  hammer.  No  more  isn't  the 
screws." 

Andrew  laughed.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  laughed  since  he  came  home,  but 
his  mother  could  not  forgive  him  quite,  in 
spite  of  that. 

"  Laugh  at  me  as  you  may,  'Drew.  Jael 
she  laughed  that  day  as  we  was  a-washin* 
for  Muster  Byles,  and  my  soap  it  slipped 
three  times.  And  says  I,  I  says,  *  Some- 
think '11  come  o'  //ia/y*  says  I.  And  I 
hadn't  not  hardly  said  them  words  when 
the  neighbors  come  a-runnin*,  and  says  as 
you  had  gotten  the  mischief.  You  mark 
me,  'Drew,  Muster  Byles  ain't  long  for 
///is  world.'* 

And  from  Martha  Male's  omen,  even 
more  than  from  Mr.  Byles's  drawn  blinds, 
and  the  news  of  his  increased  illness,  the 
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report  was  spread  abroad  that  the  school- 
master was  very  near  his  end.  Every 
tongue  in  the  village  was  set  in  motion. 
He  had  been  so  long  in  the  place,  that  the 
fact  of  his  death,  and  the  idea  that  a  new 
master  would  have  to  come  in  his  place, 
shook  the  Shelbourne  mind  to  its  foun- 
dation. 

"  The  doctor  he  don't  seem  to  know 
right  what  it  is,"  said  one  of  the  men  of  the 
knot  who  always  gathered  near  the  Red 
Inn  in  the  evenings,  or  by  the  corner  near 
Jonathan's  forge.  **  My  missus  she  says 
she  knows  what  it  is.  She's  wonderful  bad 
with  't  herself  o'  times.  It's  the  wind- 
spavines  and  the  disgestion." 

"  That  sounds  as  if  it  'ud  take  a  chap 
off,  it  does,"  said  another.  **  A  deal  of  pain 
isn't  it  ?" 

•*Spavines  mostly  is,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  with  authority. 

"  My  missus,"  interrupted  Abraham 
Male — and  when  he  spoke  every  one  was 
silent,  for  was  not  Abraham's  wife  the  one 
woman  that  was  admitted  to  "  do  for  "  Mr. 
Byles?  and  who  could  know  better  all 
about  than  she  did  ? — **  my  missus  she 
don't  see  as  he'll  get  by  it.  He's  druckened 
wonderful  this  winter,  he  has.  The  cold 
took  him  and  nipped  him  like." 

"  I  don't  never  remember  him  a  hale 
man,"  said  the  old  shoemaker.  "  Some- 
think  like  the  minister,  al'ays  ailing  and 
flibberty.  Muster  Snape  now,  as  come 
afore  him  ;  he  were  a  masterful  man,  he 
were." 

In  a  few  nights  they  had  gathered  round 
the  forge  corner  again. 

"  Well — he's  gone,  is  schoolmaster. 
Went  about  four  o'clock,  they  tells  me. 
Went  off  very  quiet  like  and  still." 

"  He  were  al'ays  a  still  man.  Never 
meddled  with  nobody." 

"  My  missus  knew  as  he'd  draw  off 
quick,"  said  Abraham.  "  The  candle  went 
out  last  night  when  she  were  a  sittin'  up. 
But  I  make  no  'count  o'  such  things,  I 
don't." 

Martha  Male  wiped  her  eyes  when  she 
had  seen  poor  Mr.  Byles  draw  his  last 
breath.  They  hardly  needed  wiping,  per- 
haps, but  still  the  action  was  becoming.  At 
anyjate  it  came  naturally  to  Martha,  who 
had  been  at  many  death-beds. 

The  niece  from  Yorkshire  put  on  a  black 
dress, — which,  indeed,  she  had  come  pro- 
vided with, — packed  up  Mr.  Byles's  effects, 
stood  at  his  grave,  wiped  her  eyes  too, 


and   then   started  back   by  train,  with   a 
pocket  of  sandwiches,  for  Yorkshire. 

The  school  door  was  locked.  The  chil- 
dren were  told  they  would  have  holidays, 
because  Mr.  Byles  was  dead.  They  liked 
holidays,  and  they  had  never  cared  for 
Mr.  Byles,  so  they  could  but  have  one 
feeling.  The  blinds  in  the  master's  house 
were  pulled  down  ;  the  key  was  given  to 
Mr.  May.  The  next  thing  was  to  supply 
the  master's  place. 

So,  with  no  more  mourning  than  this, 
poor  Mr.  Byles  was  laid  in  the  churchyard, 
and  passed  out  of  Shelbourne  life.  Thir- 
ty years  he  had  been  in  Shelbourne,  and 
in  those  years  he  had  not  won  the  real  af- 
fection of  a  single  soul. 

Deaths  like  these  make  us  faithless. 
On  some  faces  immortality  is  written. 
But  what  about  the  unloved,  the  unlov- 
ing, the  altogether  unlovely  who  seem 
neither  to  merit  punishment  nor  to  be 
worthy  of  a  higher  life  ? 

But,  after  all,  the  life  is  as  much  a  won- 
der as  the  hereafter  can  be.  Why  do 
some  of  us  grow  up  unloved,  unloving, 
and  unlovely  in  the  same  world  that  bears 
such  noble  souls  ? 

The  answer  is  not  here.  We  must 
wait  for  it. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

A   NINE    days'    wonder. 

There  is  one  good  thing  about  gossip 
in  a  small  place,  where  incidents  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  talk  is  so  strong, 
so  unwearied,  so  exhaustive,  that  it 
soon  wears  itself  out.  Everything  having 
been  conjectured,  and  more  than  every- 
thing related,  nothing  remains  to  be  said 
— the  torrent  pours  itself  out,  and  dries 
up. 

So  that  by  Christmas  the  talk  about 
'Scilla  would  pretty  well  have  ceased, 
had  no  later  event  come  to  banish  her 
from  the  village  memory.  But  this  inci- 
dent came,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Byles ; 
and  Andrew's  love  story  and  'Scilla's 
wrongs  were  as  a  page  turned  over  in 
the  annals  of  Shelbourne. 

A  far  more  fruitful  subject  for  conver- 
sation was  the  death  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter. For  it  provided  an  endless  expanse 
of  wonder,  supposition,  guess,  and  inqui- 
ry as  to  his  successor. 

And  for  all  he  was  so  Mittle  lamented, 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  easy  thing 
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to  fill  Mr.  'Byles's  place.  At  least, 
Christmas  came  and  went  by,  and  Jan- 
uary set  in  and  passed  over,  and  the 
green  blades  began  charitably  to  clothe 
the  mound  that  marked  the  spot  where  he 
lay  sleeping,  before  Shelboume  heard  for 
certain  that  the  school  would  open  again 
on  the  first  day  of  P'ebruary,  and  that 
the  successor  was  found. 

Would  he  be  young  and  unmarried  ? 
If  so,  he  would  want  a  charwoman. 
One  or  two  village  matrons  who  had  been 
jealous  of  Martha  Male's  monopoly  of  Mr. 
Byles  (or,  as  was  really  the  case,  his  mono- 
poly of  her),  looked  out  for  an  opportuni- 
ty of  begging  Jonathan  to  speak  a  word 
for  them  to  the  new  comer. 

"  /speak  for  you  ?"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  to  do 
with  the  new  master,  or  what  he  wants." 

"  Well,  you  know,  we  al'ays  see*d  you 
along  o*  Mr.  Byles  and  Mr.  Falk,  and 
them,"  they  argued. 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  he  would  answer, 
"  because  I  dug  about  Mr.  Bylcs's  roses 
that  I'm  to  manage  the  new  master's  house 
for  him,  and  settle  who's  to  cook  his  din- 
ner. Very  like  1  shall  never  see  the  inside 
of  that  house  again." 

The  women  went  away  incredulous. 
Jonathan  somehow  always  did  get  into 
favor.  Whether  it  was  the  coat  on  his 
back,  or  the  books  he  read,  or  the  deal 
he  knew  about  flowers,  or  whether  it  was 
"  a  way  he  had  with  him,"  they  could  not 
say  ;  but  the  fact  remained — he  made  his 
way  with  folk,  and  kept  his  own  way  all 
the  time. 

Jonathan  thought  little,  and  cared  less, 
who  was  coming  to  be  master.  He  had 
been  civil  to  Mr.  Byles,  and  Mr.  Byles  to 
him  ;  but  he  owed  very  little  of  his  know- 
ledge to  him,  and  had  not  enough  aft'ection 
for  his  memory  to  be  interested  in  his  suc- 
cessor merely  as  such.  He  had  no  bro- 
thers and  sisters  to  send  to  school,  so  that 
beyond  a  hope  that  the  new  schoolmaster 
would  teach  the  generation  now  growing 
up  better  than  he  had  been  taught,  he  did 
not  give  the  question  a  thought. 

P'ar  less  happy  indeed  were  his  mus- 
ings. Between  him  and  Andrew  an  es- 
trangement had  come,  that  he  had  at  first 
thought  to  be  only  in  his  own  fancy. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  now.  Andrew 
shunned  him  :  and  the  friends  that  had 
always  been  together  now  seldom  met. 

Long  days  at  the  forge  for  Jonathan — 


long  days  at  his  own  fireside  for  Andrew ; 
for  he  was  much  longer  in  getting  back  his 
strength  than  even  the  doctor  had  ex- 
pected. Christmas  came  without  his  at- 
tempting to  go  to  work.  In  January,  he 
tried  again,  but  came  home  afler  an  hour 
or  two,  quite  knocked  up.  The  doctor 
sent  him  tonics,  and  said  that  was  all  he 
needed.  Martha  Male  believed  that,  and 
tried  to  force  steel  and  quinine  down  his 
reluctant  throat  twice  a  day. 

Perhaps,  if  the  doctor  had  seen  his  pa- 
tient at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places,  he  would 
have  doubted  a  little  the  use  of  tonics.  If 
he  had  seen  Andrew  bent  over  the  fire 
through  the  long  evenings  with  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  all  the  strength  and 
light  gone  out  of  his  eyes  ;  if  he  had  seen 
his  expression  change  fitfully  from  sadness 
to  sullenness  and  back  again  ;  if  he  had 
watched  him,  when,  in  church  or  on  the 
road,  his  eyes  fell  upon  Jonathan  Cleare, 
and  noted  the  strange  lights  and  sha- 
dows that  crossed  his  face  then,  the  fierce 
look  that  came  for  a  moment  and  then 
burnt  out  suddenly  into  a  worn,  drawn 
look  of  anxiety  and  pain  ;  if  he  had  seen 
all  this,  the  doctor  from  Hepreth  might 
have  saved  the  carriage  of  all  the  bottles 
of  tonic,  and  prescribed  some  other  cure. 
DoctoVs  see  us  as  doctors,  not  as  philoso- 
phers, and  very  seldom  tliey  can  "  minis- 
ter to  the  mind  diseased."  And.  to  his 
mother,  who  sat  by  him  day  after  day,  An- 
drew's true  malady  was  not  known.  If 
there  was  one  person  in  all  Shelboume 
who  should  have  understood  him,  it  was 
Jonathan  :  and  he  could  not  altogether 
understand.  If  there  was  another,  it  was 
Mrs.  Myse. 

Often  in  her  high  bare  room,  awake 
partly  from  cold,  and  partly  from  ill-health, 
on  her  little  bed  in  the  corner,  the  patient 
litde  widow  sent  out  her  tender  heart  to 
Andrew  Male,  the  poor  lad  who  she  could 
see  was  suffering  so.  She  longed  to  tdl 
him  she  understood  his  trouble,  but  could 
not.  His  quiet  face  and  reserved  manner 
kept  her  aloof;  and  was  not  his  grief  too 
sacred  for  handling  ?  So  she  only  showed 
her  sympathy  by  "  the  touch  of  a  hand 
that  is  warm,"  and  by  many  prayers  offered 
up  in  the  stillness  of  long  winter  nights  for 
this  "  dear  sheep  of  the  fold,"  as  she  would 
call  him. 

To  her,  and  to  her  nephew  Mr.  May, 
the  advent  of  Mr,  l]yles's  successor  was  of 
some  importance.    And  it  was  because 
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they  were  so  afraid  of  making  a  hasty 
choice,  that  the  place  remained  long  va- 
cant. 

At  last  it  was  settled. 

"  You  will  call  and  tell  Mr.  Falk,  dear, 
of  course,"  she  said  to  Alfred,  as  he  went 
out  one  morning,  after  receiving  the  final 
letter  that  sealed  the  fate  of  Shelbourne 
school. 

Mr.  May  was,  of  course,  going  straight 
to  Mr.  Falk. 

"  Mr.  Falk,"  said  he,  as  Sarah  showed 
him  into  the  parlor,  "  it  is  finally  settled, 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  ;  and  here  is  the 
letter.  You  may  like  to  see  it.  Such  a 
nice  tone  about  it — don't  you  think 
sor 

**  Won't  you  sit  down,  sir  ?  Thank 
you  ;"  and  Mr.  Falk  leant  his  elbow  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  read  the  letter. 

"  Very  satisfactory,  I  should  say,"  he 
said,  handing  it  back.  He  felt  no  great 
interest  in  the  school,  but  he  liked  being 
consulted,  and,  indeed,  was  used  to  it. 

"  So  the  school  will  open  on  the  ist," 
said  Mr.  May,  slipping  the  letter  down  into 
his  breast  pocket,  with  his  long  white  fin- 
gers. Mr.  Falk  noticed  the  alpaca  coat 
was  very  shiny  at  the  elbows. 

They  had  had  so  many  talks  about  the 
school  and  the  vacancy,  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said  about  it.  So  Mr. 
May  changed  the  conversation. 


"  That  poor  young  Male  does  not  seem 
to  pick  up  much.  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  he  ought  to  go  into  Hepreth  on 
an  out-patients'  day,  and  see  Shannon. 
The  little  doctor — Pearce,  I  mean — seems 
to  do  nothing  for  him." 

Mr.  Falk  expressed  surprise,  by  some 
indescribable  sound. 

'*  I  don't  think  he  has  got  over  his  trou- 
ble, poor  fellow  :  at  least  my  aunt  thinks 
so." 

"  People  in  his  class  of  life  don't  usu- 
ally take  things  so  very  much  to  heart," 
said  Mr.  Falk,  turning  his  back  to  pick 
up  the  newspaper,  which  had  fallen  oft 
the  table,  and  then  arranging  the  cloth 
carefully. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  May,  doubtfully; 
"  But  Andrew  is  above  the  average.  It 
was  a  mysterious  case,  certainly.  No 
light  upon  it  whatever.  It  puzzles  one 
sometimes  to  know  why  the  Creator  lets 
the  innocent  suffer,  while  the  guilty  flourish 
like  green  bay-trees.  But,  I  Relieve,  they 
*  have  their  reward.'  The  penalty  must  be 
paid,  either  openly  or  in  secret.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

*'  Look  at  the  swans,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Falk, 
who  had  walked  to  the  window  and 
thrown  it  open. 

Mr.  May  looked  at  the  swans  as  he  was 
desired. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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At  a  time  when  this  painful  subject  is 
engrossing  so  large  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion, no  apology,  I  trust,  is  needed  for  the 
following  attempt  to  formulate  and  classify 
some  of  the  many  fallacies,  as  they  seem 
to  me,  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who  advocate  the  practice. 
No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  in  this  fiercely  contested 
field,  than  to  reduce  these  shadowy,  impal- 
pable phantoms  into  definite  forms,  which 
can  be  seen,  which  can  be  grappled  with, 
and  which,  when  once  fairly  laidj  we  shall 
not  need  to  exorcise  a  second  time. 

I  begin  with  two  contradictory  positions, 
which  seem  to  constitute  the  two  extremes, 
containing  between  them  the  golden  mean 
of  truth : — 

I.  That  the  infliction  of  pain  on  animals 
is  a  right  of  many  needing  no  justification. 


2.  That  it  is  in  no  case  justifiable. 
The  first  of  these  is  assumed  in  practice 
by  many  who  would  hardly  venture  to 
outrage  the  common  feelings  of  humanity 
by  stating  it  in  terms.  All  who  recognise 
the  difference  of  right  and  wrong  must 
admit,  if  the  question  be  closely  pressed, 
that  the  infliction  of  pain  is  in  some  cases 
wrong.  Those^who  deny  it  are  not  likely 
to  be  amenable  to  argument.  For  what 
common  ground  have  we?  They  must 
be  restrained,  like  brute  beasts,  by  physi- 
cal force. 

The  second  has  been  assumed  by  an 
Association  lately  formed  for  the  total 
suppression  of  Vivisection,  in  whose  mani- 
festo it  is  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  Slavery,  as  being  an  absolute  evil, 
with  which  no  terms  can  be  made.  I 
think  I  may  assume  that  the  proposition 
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most  generally  accepted  is  an  intermediate 
one,  namely,  that  the  infliction  of  pain  is 
in  some  cases  justifiable,  but  not  in  all. 

3.  That  our  ri^ht  to  inflict  pain  on  ani- 
mals is  coextensive  with  ourni^ht  to  kill^  or 
roen  to  exterminate  a  race  (lohich  prrcents 
the  existence  of  possible  animals),  all  beifig 
alike  infringements  of  their  rights. 

This  is  one  of  the-  commonest  and  most 
misleading  of  all  tlie  fallacies.  Mr.  Free- 
man, in  an  article  on  Field  Sports  and 
Vivisection,  which  appeared  in  the  Fort- 
nightly  Revie^v  for  May,  1874,  appears  to 
countenance  this  when  he  classes  death 
and  pain  together,  as  if  they  were  admitted 
to  be  homogeneous.     For  example — 

"By  cruelty  then  I  understand,  as  I  have 
understood  throughout,  not  all  infliction  of 
death  or  suffering  on  man  or  beast,  but  their 
wrongful  or  needless  infliction.  .  .  .  M)'  posi- 
tions then  were  two.  First  .  .  .  that  certain 
cases  of  the  infliction  of  death  or  suffering  on 
brute  creatures  may  be  blameworthy.  The 
second  was,  that  all  infliction  of  death  or  suf- 
fering for  the  purpose  of  mere  sport  is  one  of 
those  blameworthy  cases." 

But  in  justice  to  Mr.  Freeman,  I  ought 
also  to  quote  the  following  sentence,  in 
which  he  takes  the  opposite  view :  '*  I 
must  in  all  cases  draw  a  wide  distinction 
between  mere  killing  and  torture." 

In  discussing  "  the  rights  of  animals,"  I 
think  I  may  ])ass  by,  as  needing  no  re- 
mark, the  so-called  right  of  a  race  of  ani- 
mals to  be  perpetuated,  and  the  still  more 
shadowv  ri^ht  of  a  non-existent  animal  to 
come  into  existence.  The  only  question 
worth  consideration  is  whether  the  killing  of 
an  animal  is  a  real  infringement  of  right. 
Once  grant  this,  and  a  reductio  ad  absiir- 
dum  is  imminent,  unless  we  are  illogical 
enough  to  assign  rights  to  animals  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  Never  may  we  de- 
stroy, for  our  convenience,  some  of  a  litter 
of  puppies — or  open  a  score  of  oysters 
when  nineteen  would  have  sufficed — or 
light  a  candle  in  a  summer  evening  for 
mere  pleasure,  lest  some  hapless  moth 
should  rush  to  an  untimely  end !  Nay, 
we  must  not  even  take  a  walk,  with  the 
certainty  of  crushing  many  an  insect  in 
our  path,  unless  for  really  important  busi- 
ness! Surely  all  this  is  chiklish.  In  the 
absolute  hopelessness  of  drawing  a  line 
anywhere,  I  conclude  (and  I  believe  that 
many,  on  considering  the  point,  will  agree 
with  me)  that  man  has  an  absolute  right  to 
inflict  death  on  animals,  without  assigning 
any  reason,  provided  that  it  be  a  painless 


death,  but  that  any  infliction  of  pain  needs 
its  special  justification. 

4.  That  man  is  infinitely  more  imporUuit 
than  the  loiaer  animals^  so  that  the  infliction 
of  afiimal  suffering,  however  greai^  isftisti- 
fiable  if  it  prevent  huinan  sufferings  /louh 
ever  small,  \ 

This  fallacy  can  be  assumed  only  when 
unexpressed.  To  put  it  into  words  is 
almost  to  refute  it.  Few,  even  in  an  age 
where  selfishness  has  almost  become  a  re- 
ligion, dare  openly  avow  a  selfishness  so 
hideous  as  this!  While  there  are  thou- 
sands, I  believe,  who  would  be  ready  to 
assure  the  vivisectors  that,  so  far  as  their 
personal  interests  are  concerned,  they  are 
ready  to  forego  any  prospect  they  may 
have  of  a  diminution  of  pain,  if  it  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  infliction  of  so  much 
pain  on  innocent  creatures. 

But  I  have  a  more  serious  charge  than 
that  of  selfishness  to  bring  against  the 
scientific  men  who  make  this  assumption. 
They  use  it  dishonestly,  recognising  it  when 
it  tells  in  their  fiivor,  and  ignoring  it  when 
it  tells  against  them.  For  does  it  not  pre- 
suppose the  axiom  that  human  and  animal 
suffering  dif}*er  /;/  kind  ?  A  strange  asser- 
tion this,  from  the  lips  of  people  who  tell 
us  that  man  is  twin-brother  to  the  monkey  I 
Let  them  be  at  least  consistent,  and  when 
they  have  proved  that  the  lessening  of 
human  suffering  is  an  end  so  great  and 
glorious  as  to  justify  any  means  that  will 
secure  it,  let  them  give  the  anthropo- 
morphoid  ape  the  benefit  of  the  argument. 
Further  than  that  I  will  not  ask  them  to 
go,  but  will  assign  them  in  confidence  to 
the  guidance  of  an  inexorable  logic 

Had  they  only  the  candor  and  the 
courage  to  do  it,  I  believe  that  they  would 
choose  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and 
would  reply,  "  Yes,  man  is  in  the  same 
category  as  the  brute ;  and  just  as  we  care 
not  (you  see  it,  so  we  cannot  deny  it)  how 
much  pain  we  inflict  on  the  one,  so  we 
care  not,  unless  when  deterred  by  legal 
penalties,  how  much  we  inflict  on  the 
other.  The  lust  for  scientific  knowledge 
is  our  real  guiding  principle.  The  lessen- 
ing of  human  sufifering  is  a  mere  dummy 
set  up  to  amuse  sentimental  dreamers. 

• 

I  come  now  to  another  class  of  fallacies 
— those  involved  in  the  comparison,  so 
often  made,  between  vivisection  and  field- 
sports.  If  the  theory,  that  the  two  are 
essentially  similar,  involved  no  worse  con- 
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sequence  than  that  sport  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  who  condemn  vivisection, 
I  should  be  by  no  means  anxious  to  refute 
it.  Unfortunately  the  other  consequence 
is  just  as  logical,  and  just  as  likely,  that 
vivisection  should  be  approved  of  by  all 
who  approve  of  sport. 

The  comparison  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  main  evil  laid  to  the  charge  of  vivi- 
section is  the  pain  inflicted  on  the  animal. 
This  assumption  I  propose  to  deal  with, 
further  on,  as  a  fallacy :  at  present  I  will 
admit  it  for  the  sake  of  argument,  hoping 
to  show  that,  even  on  this  hypothesis,  the 
vivisectors  have  a  very  poor  case.  In 
making  this  comparison  their  first  claim 
is — 

5.  That  it  is  fair  to  compare  aggregates 
of  pain. 

"  The  aggregate  amount  of  wrong" — I 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  ioi  February  13 — "which  is  per- 
petrated against  animals  by  sportsmen  in 
a  single  year  probably  exceeds  that  which 
some  of  them  endure  from  vivisectors  in 
half  a  century."  The  best  refutation  of  this 
fallacy  would  seem  to  be  to  trace  it  to 
its  logical  conclusion — that  a  very  large 
number  of  trivial  wrongs  are  equal  to  one 
great  one.  For  mstance,  that  a  man,  who 
by  selling  adulterated  bread  inflicts  a  minute 
injury  on  the  health  of  some  thousands  of 
persons,  commits  a  crime  equal  to  one  mur- 
der. Once  grasp  this  rcductioad  absurdum^ 
and  you  will  be  ready  to  allow  that  the 
only  fair  comparison  is  between  individual 
and  individual. 

Supposing  the  vivisectors  forced  to 
abandon  this  position,  they  may  then  fall 
back  on  the  next  parallel — 

6.  That  the  pain  inflicted  on  an  indivi- 
dual animal  in  vivisection  is  not  greater 
than  in  sport, 

I  am  no  sportsman,  and  so  have  no 
right  to  dogmatize,  but  I  am  tolerably 
sure  that  all  sportsmen  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  untrue  of  shooting,  in  which, 
whenever  the  creature  is  killed  at  once,  it 
is  probably  as  painless  a  form  of  death  as 
could  be  devised ;  while  the  sufferings  of 
one  that  escapes  wounded  ought  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  unskilful  sport,  not  of 
sport  in  the  abstract.  Probably  much  the 
same  might  be  said  of  fishing :  for  other 
forms  of  sport,  and  especially  for  hunting, 
I  have  no  defence  to  offer,  believing  that 
they  involve  very  great  cruelty. 

Even  if  the    last  two  fallacies  were 


granted  to  the  advocates  of  vivisection, 
their  use  in  the  argument  must  depend  on 
the  following  proposition  being  true : — 

7.  That  the  evil  charged  against  vivisec- 
tion consists  chiefly  in  the  pain  inflicted  on 
the  animal, 

I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 
operator.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Free- 
man, in  the  article  already  quoted,  "the 
question  is  not  as  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  suffering  inflicted,  but  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  acts  by  which  the  suffer- 
ing is  inflicted."  We  see  this  most  clearly, 
when  we  shift  our  view  from  the  act  itself 
to  its  remoter  consequences.  The  hapless 
animal  suffers,  dies,  "  and  there  an  end:'* 
but  the  man  whose  sympathies  have  been 
deadened,  and  whose  selfishness  has  been 
fostered,  by  the  contemplation  of  pain  de- 
liberately inflicted,  may  be  the  parent  of 
others  equally  brutalised,  and  so  bequeathe 
a  curse  to  future  ages.  And  even  if  we 
limit  our  view  to  the  present  time,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  degradation  of  a  soul  is  a 
greater  evil  than  the  suffering  of  a  bodily 
frame  ?  Even  if  driven  to  admit  this,  the 
advocates  of  the  practice  may  still  assert — 

8.  That  vivisection  has  no  demoralising 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  operator, 

''Look  at  our  surgeons!"  they  may 
exclaim.  '*  Are  they  a  demoralised  or  a 
brutalised  class?  Yet  you  must  admit 
that,  in  the  operations  they  have  to  per- 
form, they  are  perpetually  contemplating 
pain — aye,  and  pain  deliberately  inflicted 
by  their  own  hands."  The  analogy  is  not  a 
fair  one ;  since  the  immediate  motive — of 
saving  the  life,  or  diminishing  the  suffer- 
ings, of  the  person  operated  on — is  a 
counteracting  influence  in  surgery,  to 
which  vivisection,  with  its  shadowy  hope 
of  some  day  relieving  the  sufferings  of 
some  human  being  yet  unborn,  has  no- 
thing parallel  to  offer.  This,  however,  is 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  evidence,  not 
by  argument.  History  furnishes  us  with 
but  too  many  examples  of  the  degradation 
of  character  produced  .  by  the  deliberate 
pitiless  contemplation  of  suffering.  The 
effect  of  the  national  bull-fights  on  the 
Spanish  character  is  a  case  in  point.  But 
we  need  not  go  to  Spain  for  evidence :  the 
following  extract  firom  the  Echo,  quoted  in 
the  Spectator  for  March  20,  will  be  enough 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
what  sort  of  effect  this  practice  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  minds  of  students : — 
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"  But  if  yet  more  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind  on  this  latter  point"  (the  effect 
on  the  operators),  "  the  testimony  of  an  Eng- 
lish physiologist,  known  to  the  writer,  may  be 
useful  in  conclusion.  He  was  present  some 
time  past  at  a  lecture,  in  the  course  of  which 
demonstrations  were  made  on  living  dogs. 
When  the  unfortunate  creatures  cried  and 
moaned  under  the  operations,  many  of  the 
students  actually  mitfiicked  their  cries  in  derision  ! 
The  gentleman  who  related  this  o(5currcnce 
adds  that  the  spectacle  of  the  writhing  animals 
and  the  fiendish  behavior  of  the  audience  so 
sickened  him,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  but  took  his  de- 
parture in  disgust." 

It  is  a  humiliating  but  an  undeniable 
truth,  that  man  has  something  of  the 
wild  beast  in  him,  that  a  thirst  for  blood 
can  be  aroused  in  him  by  witnessing  a 
scene  of  carnage,  and  that  the  infliction  of 
torture,  when  the  first  instincts  of  horror 
have  been  deadened  by  familiarity,  may 
become,  first,  a  matter  of  indifference,  then 
a  subject  of  morbid  interest,  then  a  positive 
pleasure,  then  a  ,ghastly  and  ferocious  de-" 
light. 

Here  again,  however,  the  analogy  of 
sport  is  of  some  service  to  the  vivisector, 
and  he  may  plead  that  the  influence  we 
dread  is  already  at  work  among  our 
sportsmen.     This  I  will  now  consider. 

9.  That  vivisection  does  not  demoralise 
the  character  more  than  spoi't. 

The  opponents*  case  would  not,  I  think, 
suffer  much  even  if  this  were  admitted; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  demur  to  it  as  a  uni- 
versal truth.  We  must  remember  that 
much  of  the  excitement  and  interest  of 
sport  depend  on  causes  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  infliction  of  pain,  which  is 
rather  ignored  than  deliberately  contem- 
plated ;  whereas  in  vivisection  the  painful 
effects  constitute  in  many  cases  a  part,  in 
some  cases  the  whole,  of  the  interest  felt 
by  the  spectator.  And  all  they  tell  us  of 
the  highly  developed  intellect  of  the  ana- 
tomical student,  with  which  they  contrast 
so  contemptuously  the  low  animal  instincts 
of  the  foxhunter,  is  but  another  argument 
against  themselves ;  for  surely  the  nobler 
the  being  we  degrade,  the  greater  is  the 
injury  we  inflict  on  society.  Corruptio 
optifni  pessima, 

**  But  all  this  ignores  the  motive  of  the 
action,"  cry  the  vivisectors.  "  What  is  it 
in  sport  ?  Mere  pleasure.  In  this  mat- 
ter we  hold  an  impregnable  position." 
Let  us  see. 

10.  That^  while  the  motive  in  sport  is 


essentially  selfish^  in  vivisecHon  it  is  es- 
sentially unselfish. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  non-scien- 
tific world  is  far  too  ready  to  attribute  to 
the  advocates  of  science  all  the  virtues 
they  are  so  ready  to  claina;  and  when 
they  put  forward  their  favorite  ad  cap- 
tandum  argument  that  their  labors  are  un- 
dergone for  one  pure  motive — the  good  of 
humanity — society  is  far  too  ready  to  ex- 
claim, with  Mrs.  Varden,  "  Here  is  a 
meek,  righteous,  thorough-going  Chris- 
tian, who,  having  dropped  a  pinch  of  salt 
on  the  tails  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  and 
caught  them  every  one,  makes  light  of 
their  possession,  and  pants  for  more  mo- 
rality !"  In  other  words,  society  is  far  too 
ready  to  accept  the  picture  of  the  pale, 
worn  devotee  of  science  giving  his  dajrs 
and  nights  to  irksome  and  thankless  to9, 
spurred  on  by  no  other  motive  than  a 
boundless  philanthropy.  As  one  who  has 
himself  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to 
scientific  investigations,  I  desire  to  offer 
the  strongest  possible  protest  against  this 
falsely  colored  picture.  I  believe  that  any 
branch  of  science,  when  taken  up  by  one 
who  has  a  natural  turn  for  it,  will  soon  be- 
come as  fascinating  as  sport  to  the  most 
ardent  sportsman,  or  as  any  form  of 
pleasure  to  the  most  refined  sensualist 
The  claim  that  hard  work,  or  the  endu^ 
ance  of  privation,  proves  the  existence  of 
an  unselfish  motive,  is  simply  monstrous 
Grant  to  me  that  the  miser  is  proved  un- 
selfish when  he  stints  himself  of  food  and 
sleep  to  add  one  more  piece  of  gold  to  his 
secret  hoard,  that  the  place-hunter  is 
proved  unselfish  when  he  toils  through 
long  years  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  I  will  grant  to  you  that  the 
laborious  pursuit  of  science  is  proof  po- 
sitive of  an  unselfish  motive.  Of  coune 
I  do  not  assert,  of  even  a  single  scienti^ 
student,  that  his  real  motive  is  merdy 
that  craving  for  more  knowledge,  whether 
useful  or  useless,  which  is  as  natural  an 
appetite  as  the  craving  for  novelty  or  any 
other  form  of  excitement.  I  only  say  that 
the  lower  motive  would  account  for  the 
observed  conduct  quite  as  well  as  the 
higher. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  whole  argument,  de- 
duced from  a  comparison  of  vivisectioii 
with  sport,  rests  on  the  following  proposi- 
tion, which  I  claim  to  class  as  a  fallacy:— 

II.  That  the  toleration  of  one  farm  ef 
an  evil  necessitates  the  toleration  ofaUMen, 
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Grant  this,  and  you  simply  paralyze  all 
conceivable  efforts  at  reformation.  How 
can  we  talk  of  putting  down  cruelty  to 
animals  when  drunkenness  is  rampant  in 
the  land  ?  You  would  propose,  then,  to 
legislate  in  the  interests  of  sobriety  ? 
Shame  on  you  !  Look  at  the  unseaworthy 
ships  in  which  our  gallant  sailors  are  risk- 
ing their  lives!  What!  Organize  a 
crusade  against  dishonest  shipowners, 
while  our  streets  swarm  with  a  population 
growing  up  in  heathen  ignorance !  We 
can  but  reply,  non  omnia  passu mus  omnes. 
And  surely  the  man  who  sees  his  way  to 
diminish  in  any  degree  even  a  single  one 
of  the  myriad  evils  around  him,  may  well 
lay  to  heart  the  saying  of  a  wise  man  of 
old,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might.'* 

The  last  parallel  to  which  the  advocates 
of  vivisection  may  be  expected  to  retreat, 
supposing  all  these  positions  to  be  found 
untenable,  is  the  assertion — 

12.  That  legislation  woula  only  increase 
the  evil. 

The  plea,  if  I  understand  it  aright, 
amounts  to  this, — that  legislation  would 
probably  encourage  many  to  go  beyond 
the  limit  with  which  at  present  they  are 
content,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  a  legal 
limit  had  been  fixed  beyond  their  own. 
Granting  this  to  be  the  tendency  of  human 
nature,  what  is  the  remedy  usually  adopted 
in  other  cases  ?  A  stricter  limit,  or  the 
abandonment  of  all  limits?  Suppose  a 
case — that  in  a  certain  town  it  were  pro- 
posed to  close  all  taverns  at  midnight,  and 
that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  urged, 
"  At  present  some  close  at  eleven — a  most 
desirable  hour;  if  you  pass  this  law,  all 
will  keep  open  till  midnight."  What 
would  the  answer  be  ?  "  Then  let  us  do 
nothing,"  or  "  Then  let  us  fix  eleven,  in- 
stead of  twelve,  as  our  limit"?  Surely 
this  does  not  need  many  words :  the 
principle  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  is  not  likely  to  find  many  defenders, 
even  in  this  modern  disguise  of  forbearing 
to  do  good  lest  evil  should  come.  We 
may  safely  take  our  stand  on  the  principle 
of  doing  the  duty  which  we  see  before  us : 
secondary  consequences  are  at  once  out  of 
our  control  and  beyond  our  calculation. 

Let  me  now  collect  into  one  paragraph 
the  contradictions  of  some  of  these  fal- 
lacies (which  I  have  here  rather  attempted 
to  formulate  and  classify  than  to  refute,  or 
even  fully  discuss),  and  so  exhibit  in  one 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXII.,   No.  2 


view  the  case  of  the  opponents  of  vivisec- 
tion.    It  is  briefly  this — 

That  while  we  do  not  deny  the  absolute 
right  of  man  to  end  the  lives  of  the  lower 
animals  by  a  painless  death,  we  require 
good  and  sufficient  cause  to  be  shown  for 
all  infliction  of  pain. 

That  the  prevention  of  suffering  to  a 
human  being  does  not  justify  the  infliction 
of  a  greater  amount  of  suffering  on  an 
animal. 

That  the  chief  evil  of  the  practice  of 
vivisection  consists  in  its  effect  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  operator ;  and  that 
this  effect  is  distinctly  demoralising  and 
brutalising. 

That  hard  work  and  the  endurance  of 
privations  are  no  proof  of  an  unselfish 
motive. 

That  the  toleration  of  one  form  of  an 
evil  is  no  excuse  for  tolerating  another. 

Lastly,  that  the  risk  of  legislation  in- 
creasing the  evil  is  not  enough  to  make 
all  legislation  undesirable. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  seen  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  principle  of  selfishness 
lies  at  the  root  of  this  accursed  practice. 
That  the  same  principle  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  indifference  with  which  its 
growth  among  us  is  regarded,  is  not  per- 
haps so  obvious.  Yet  I  believe  this  in- 
difference to  be  based  on  a  tacit  assump- 
tion, which  I  propose  to  notice  as  the  last 
of  this  long  catalogue  of  fallacies — 

13.  That  the  practice  of  vivisection  will 
never  be  extended  so  as  to  include  human 
\ubjects. 

That  is,  in  other  words,  that  while 
science  arrogates  to  herself' the  right  of 
torturing  at  her  pleasure  the  whole-sentient 
creation  up  to  man  himself,  some  inscru- 
table boundary-line  is  there  drawn,  over 
which  she  will  never  venture  to  pass. 
"  Let  [the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers 
are  unwrung." 

Not  improbably,  when  that  stately 
Levite  of  old  was  pacing  with  dainty  step 
the  road  that  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  "  bemused  with  thinking  of  tithe- 
concerns,"  and  doing  his  best  to  look  un- 
conscious of  the  prostrate  form  on  the 
way,  if  it  could  have  been  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "  Your  turn  comes  next  to  fall 
among  the  thieves !"  some  sudden  thrill 
of  pity  might  have  been  aroused  in  him : 
he  might  even,  at  the  risk  of  soiling  those 
rich  robes,  have  joined  the  Samaritan  in 
his  humane  task  of  tending  the  wounded 
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man.  And  surely  the  easy-going  Levites 
of  our  own  time  would  take  an  altogether 
new  interest  in  this  matter,  could  they 
only  realise  the  possible  advent  of  a  day 
when  anatomy  shall  claim,  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  experiment,  first,  our  con- 
demned criminals — next,  perhaps,  the  in- 
mates of  our  refuges  for  incurables — then 
the  hopeless  lunatic,  the  pauper  hospital- 
patient,  and  generally  "  him  that  hath  no 
helper," — a  day  when  successive  genera- 
tions of  students,  trained  from  their 
earliest  years  to  the  repression  of  all 
human  sympathies,  shall  have  developed 
a  new  and  more  hideous  Frankenstein — a 
soulless  being  to  whom  science  shall  be 
all  in  all.  Homo  sum  :  quidvis  humaiium 
a  me  alienum  puto. 

And  when  that  day  shall  come,  O  my 
brother-man,  you  who  claim  for  yourself 
and  for  me  so  proud  an  ancestry — tracing 
our  pedigree  through  the  anthropomor- 
phoid  ape  up  to  the  primeval  zoophyte — 


what  potent  spell  have  j'^tf  in  store  to  win 
exemption  from  the  common  doom  ? 
Will  you  represent  to  that  grim  spectre,  as 
he  gloats  over  you,  scalpel  in  hand,  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man  ?  He  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  merely  a  question  of  re- 
lative expediency, — that,  with  so  feeble  a 
physique  as  yours,  you  have  only  to  be 
thankful  that  natural  selection  has  spared 
you  so  long.  Will  you  reproach  him  with 
the  needless  torture  he  proposes  to  inflict 
upon  you  ?  He  will  smilingly  assure  you 
that  the  hyperccsihesia^  which  he  hopes  to 
induce,  is  in  itself  a  most  interesting  phe- 
nomenon, deserving  much  patient  study. 
Will  you  then,  gathering  up  all  your 
strength  for  one  last  desperate  appeal, 
plead  with  him  as  with  a  fellow-man,  and 
with  an  agonized  cry  for  "  Mercy  !"  seek 
to  rouse  some  dormant  spark  of  pity  in 
that  icy  breast?  Ask  it  rather  of  the 
nether  mill-stone. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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IV.  Manners  and  Customs. 


There  is  no  subject  so  difficult  to  treat 
fairly  as  the  manners  of  our  neighbors. 
The  salient  characteristics  of  nations  and 
individuals  are  seldom  their  most  pleasing 
ones,  and  it  is  too  much  the  tendency  o£ 
criticism  to  wear  the  garb  of  blame. 
Many  of  us  unconsciously  share  the  pre- 
judices of  that  enlightened  traveller  who 
declared  in  disgust  that,  could  he  have 
conceived  it  possible  that  the  Continent 
would  be  so  unlike  England,  he  would 
never  have  gone  abroad.  Of  course,  *  un- 
consciously,' for  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  internationalities  and  enlightenment, 
and  we  are  all  eager  to  compare,  to  learn, 
to  select,  and  to  survive  as  specimens  of 
the  fittest.  Still  we  do  slip  that  narrow 
gauge,  called  prejudice,  like  a  little  travel- 
ling thermometer  into  our  coat  pockets, 
and  pull  it  out  only  too  readily  upon  the 
smallest  possible  provocation,  with  a  nod 
of  triumph  or  a  chuckle  of  silent  satisfac- 
tion at  the  superior  state  of  our  own  social 
atmosphere. 

We  have  in  a  former  paper  adverted  to 
Uhe  want  of  manner  that  jars  upon  us  in 


ordinary  German  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  scrupulousness  as  to  form,  our  dismay 
at  the  want  of  refinement  that  is  only  too 
common  a  table  trait  amongst  our  Teu- 
tonic friends,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
amongst  them  with  contempt ;  they  regard 
it  as  a  finikin  fastidiousness  that  betokens 
alike  afibctation  and  effeminacy,  and  be- 
trays a  smallness  of  mind  that  practically 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  just  judg^ 
ment.  They  tell  us  that  we  lay  too  mudi 
stress  on  the  unimportant  details  of  man- 
ner, and  that  we  should  judge  a  man  by 
his  merits,  and  not  by  his  *  nice  conduct  of 
a  clouded  cane,*  or  the  way  in  which  he  cats 
up  his  food  and  conveys  it  to  his  mouth. 

Such  persons  adopt  an  aggressive 
coarseness  of  behavior,  supposing  it  to 
denote  a  fine  independence  of  the  shams 
and  conventionalities  of  life,  and  it  is  in 
vain  you  would  try  to  persuade  them  that 
a  man  may  combine  eminent  talents,  in- 
corruptible integrity,  and  the  purest  repub- 
lican principles  with  some  regard  for  the 
amenities  of  civilized  life  and  the  fedingi 
of  his  neighbors.  We  all  remember 
Thackeray's  story  of  the  man  who  rescued 
him  from  brigands,  and  lent  him  19700/1 
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but  whom  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  cut, 
having  met  him  later  at  a  iable-(Vh6te 
where  he  was  seen  to  convey  peas  to  his 
mouth  with  the  assistance  of  his  knife  ;  and 
how  he  goes  on  to  relate  that  he  saw  the 
charming  Princess  of  Potztausend-Don- 
nerwetter  performing  hideous  feats  of  knife 
jugglery  at  the  royal  table  of  her  illustri- 
ous relatives  without  blushing,  but  how 
and  why,  in  her  case,  he  condoned  the 
otherwise  unpardonable  offence.  It  has 
.  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
sup,  more  than  once,  at  royal,  serene,  trans- 
parent, and  impalpable  tables,  where  the 
service  has  been  of  fine  gold,  and  the  air 
literally  charged  with  diamonds  and  deco- 
rations, and  yet  to  tremble  at  the  danger- 
ous dexterity  of  her  neighbors  as,  ignoring 
the  humble  merits  of  the  fork  and  spoon, 
they  performed  surprising  and  audacious 
tricks  with  knives  of  Damascene  sharp- 
ness. It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
for  the  most  part  these  distinguished  per- 
sonages belonged  to  a  past  generation, 
and  that  a  marked  improvement  may  be 
observed  in  the  manners  of  young  Ger- 
many in  this  respect.  In  the  houses  of  the 
rich,    English    tutors,    governesses,    and 

*  bonnes  *  are  popular  institutions,  and 
persons  of  good  breeding  are  quite  will- 
ing to  beheve  that  moral  integrity  and 
even  intellectual  eminence  may  be  com- 
bined with  seemliness  of  conduct  at  table. 

I  remember  once  overhearing  a  charm- 
ing German  lady  say  to  a  countrywoman 
of  my  own,  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
evidently  only  casually  made  at  the  table- 
d'hote  dinner  from  which  we  had  just  risen, 

*  I  knew  directly  you  were  English ;  you 
ate  so  prettily  * — a  rather  unusual  style  of 
compliment,  but  very  characteristic,  and 
none  the  less  sincere  for  the  unconscious 
epigram  that  lay  hid  beneath  its  artless- 
ness.  Very  present  also  to  my  mind  is  a 
droll  dinner  scene  that  threatened  at  one 
moment  to  end  somewhat  tragi-comically ; 
and,  as  a  Hide  illustration  is  allowed  to  be 
better  than  a  good  deal  of  argument,  I 
will  venture,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  table 
traits,  to  record  it  here. 

Scene,  the  Vier  yahreszeiten  at  Wies- 
baden ;  time,  the  midday  table-tT/iSte,  The 
table  was  crowded,  and  opposite  to  our 
party  sat  a  stern  middle-aged  Briton,  of 
the  iron-grey,  wiry-whiskered  type;  strong 
as  to  boots,  rough  as  to  travelling  suit, 
uncompromising  as  to  cleanliness.  The 
whole  man  cried  loudly  of  brushes,  soap, 


water,  baths,  and  bristles.  To  him  enters 
presently,  with  much  bustle  and  scraping 
of  chair-legs,  a  fat,  respectable,  and  (ap- 
parently) good-tempered  German.  He 
mops  his  face  with  a  violet-colored  hand- 
kerchief, makes  various  inarticulate  noises 
not  usual  in  polite  society,  intermixed  with 
such  adjurations  to  things  in  general  as 

*  Du  lieber  Himmel !  Herr  je  !  Was  fiir 
eine  Hitze !'  and  so  on.  He  of  the  tweed 
suit  and  bristling  whiskers  glances  momen- 
tarily askance  at  his  neighbor,  as  who 
should  say,  *  What  specimen  of  humanity 
is  this  V  Then  slightly  drawing  his  chair 
aside,  and  modifying  the  expression  of  dis- 
gust and  surprise  that  has  momentarily 
illumined  his  impassive  countenance, 
calmly  continues  his  decorous  meal.  His 
neighbor,  however,  disgusted  perhaps  in 
his  turn  by  his  exclamations  meeting  with 
no   response,   annoyed,   perhaps,   by  the 

*  stony  British  stare '  of  the  iron-grey  man, 
overcome  by  that  sense  of  tcedium  vitce 
which  a  pause  in  the  service  is  apt  to  su- 
perinduce in  even  better  regulated  disposi- 
tions, runs  his  hands  through  his  hair,  rubs 
his  head  on  each  side,  and  plunges  his 
not  overclean  digits  into  the  dessert  dish 
nearest  to  him.  He  has  already  cracked 
and  eaten  an  almond,  and  is  returning  for 
a  chocolate  cake,  when  his  hand  is  sud- 
denly arrested  in  mid-air. 

*  Mossir  !*  cries  the  indignant  Britony, 
grasping  his  arm  as  in  a  vice,  and  in  default 
of  German  (it  wasn't  expected  in  the  army 
examinations  of  the  period)  speaking  such 
French  as  indignation  gave  him  in  that 
hour,  *  Mossir !  ne  pouvez  pas !  me  faisons 
mal,  mossir,  me  faisons  mal,  ici !'  and  the 
honest  gentleman  laid  an  expressive  hand 
on  the  anti-climax  of  his  waistcoat. 

'  Shir  I  mishter  !*  cries  the  outraged  Teu- 
ton (observe,  in  perfectly  understandable, 
if  somewhat  eccentric,  English),  *shir, 
you  are  not  von  chentlemansh  ;  you  know 
not  was  ish  de  pehavior ;  you  dreat  me 
like  von  bigsh.* 

*  Pigs  ?'  shouted  Colonel  O'Reilly,  his 
yellow  Indian  face  all  aflame  with  hot 
Celtic  blood.  *  By  dash,  sir,  it's  you  that 
have  said  it ;  and,  by  blank,  sir,  I'm  not 
the  man  to  conthradict  ye  !*  General  up- 
roar, scuffle,  and  confusion.  Mine  host 
appears  upon  the  scene  and  endeavors  to 
pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  repast.  Notes 
of  exclamation,  indignation,  admiration, 
and  adjuration  fly  about  like  hailstones, 
till  at  length  the  more  practical  of  the 
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party  remembering  that  tlie  dinner  calls 
for  immediate  discussion,  whereas  the 
episode  may  be  relegated  for  post-prandial 
consideration,  the  hubbub  ceases,  and  order 
reigns  once  more  at  Warsaw.  Colonel 
O'Reilly,  naturally  supremely  indifferent 
to  being  told  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman 
by  an  excited  German  bagman,  stalks 
calmly  out  of  the  room,  and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  a  few  hours  later 
dining  leisurely  and  with  dignity,  in  spot- 
less solitude,  at  a  little  round  table  with 
mine  host  in  abject  attendance.  He  was 
evidently  of  Mr.  Emerson's  opinion,  and 
*  could  better  eat  with  one  that  did  not 
respect  the  truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a 
sloven  or  unpresentable  person.' 

Speaking  roundly,  one  would  say  that 
the  German  manner  is  rough.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  there  were  pride  in 
the  uni)liability  that  shocks  us.  We  are, 
ourselves,  not  a  demonstrative  people ;  we 
have  never  been  accused  of  easy  man- 
ners ;  but  we  sin  rather  by  omission  than 
by  commission.  We  are  silent,  sometimes 
from  shyness,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  from 
pride ;  but  as  a  rule  we  go  quietly  through 
life,  and  do  not  pi(iue  ourselves  on  want 
of  politeness  or  glory  in  giving  an  uncouth 
answer  when  a  civil  one  would  do  equally 
well.  Englishmen  cannot  now  swagger 
over  the  Continent  as  they  did  in  the  post- 
Waterloo  days,  and  during  the  halcyon 
period  of  the  Palmerston  premiership. 
We  have  been  told,  more  than  once,  lately 
that  we  are  politically  *  nowhere,'  and  that 
socially  Russian  princes  and  American 
cousins  have  altogether  extinguished  us. 
There  has  been  an  ill-concealed  contempt 
of  our  insularity,  an  impatient  pity  of  our 
contractedncss,  a  disgust  at  our  want  of 
martial  ardor,  a  reprehension  of  our  tame 
turning  of  the  cheek,  already  smitten,  to 
the  smiter,  a  general  reprobation  of  our 
;feebleness  and  degeneracy  somewhat  gall- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  l^luster 
has  hitherto  not  been  greatly  esteemed 
amongst  us,  yet  when  we  have  had  things 
•to  do  we  have  not  shrunk  from  the  doing; 
whatever  our  policy  may  be,  and  whatever 
•our  faults  as  a  nation,  as  individuals  we 
.are  not  cowards.  The  British  traveller  is 
apt  to  be  considerably  exercised  in  spirit 
.noNv-a-days  by  the  repellent  roughness, 
•the  sort  of  aggressive  *  Jack  in  office  * 
manner  that  petty  Prussian  officials,  in  all 
the  inflated  self-importance  of  triumphant 
■red-tapeisra  and  successful  bureaucracy, 


are  apt  to  adopt  on  (or  without)  the  slight- 
est provocation.  It  is  a  little  hard  for  a 
being  whose  immemorial  boast,  man  and 
boy,  it  has  been  (as  it  was  that  of  his  father 
before  him)  that  he  could  *  lick '  any  three 
given  *  foreigners,'  singlehanded,  to  fiud 
himself  tied  to  an  official  string,  put  in  the 
wrong  about  nothing,  not  allowed  to  put 
himself  in  the  right  and  slip  the  ignomini- 
ous collar. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  be 
patient ;  we  ought  to  recognise  in  our 
cousins-german  our  natural  allies,  by 
blood,  by  religion,  by  that  very  earnestness 
and  devotion  and  thoroughness  which 
have  brought  about  such  magnificent  re- 
sults in  so  incredibly  short  a  space  of  time. 
The  determination,  the  silent  endurance, 
the  wholesale  sacrifice,  the  unmurmuring 
devotion  to  duty,  the  total  absence  of  any- 
thing like  brag  or  boast  l)oth  before,  dur- 
ing, and  even  after  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
war,  are  all  qualities  so  dear  to  our  own 
hearts,  so  calculated  to  win  respect  and 
admiration  from  us,  that  surely  we  need 
not  be  supersensitive  as  to  the  snubs  we 
get  now  and  then  from  our  successful  rela- 
tives. Because  our  laurels  are  somewhat 
sere  and  yellow,  we  should  not  forget  how 
we  felt  when  the  intoxication  of  victory 
was  ours;  and  if  the  Prussian  eye  has  a 
suspicious  glance  in  it,  ready  to  see  affront 
in  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash  or  the  tension 
of  a  muscle,  we  should  return  the  ques- 
tioning gaze  frankly  and  fearlessly,  and 
show  no  anger  in  reply.  It  is  natural  that 
the  talk  of  these  modern  Titans  should  be 
somewhat  tall,  and  their  demands  on  our 
admiration  somewhat  excessive;  we,  on 
our  part,  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
trial  as  well  as  triumph  in  the  position  of 
the  nonvcau  ric/te,  who  wakes  up  suddenly 
to  find  himself  a  milliouaire^  and  is  (some^ 
what  unreasonably)  expected  by  society 
to  comport  himself  as  modestly  as  though 
Fortune  had  not  turned  her  wheel,  and 
he  were  still  sweeping  out  the  shop. 

Manner,  in  Germany,  varies  according 
to  grades  and  classes  after  a  fashion  quite 
impossible  in  England,  where  there  is  such 
a  fusion  of  society  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  define  with  any  precision  where 
one  class  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins. 

You  have,  for  instance,  the  military 
manner,  which  consists  in  well-squared 
shoulders,  a  well-belted  waist,  a  regulation 
spine,  an  angular  elbow,  a  click  of  the 
heels,  a  salute  that  is  meant  to  be  at  once 
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fascinating  and  haughty,  and  a  pronounc- 
ed contempt  for  everything  civilian  be- 
neath the  grade  of  a  privy  councillor  or  a 
first  secretary.  And  you  have  the  diplo- 
matic manner,  which  is  refined,  lofty, 
guarded,  perhaps  slightly  mysterious,  but 
at  the  same  time  gently  unbending,  always 
gallant,  often  epigrammatic,  and  generally 
altogether  amiable,  easy,  and  charming. 
It  may  be  a  feminine  prejudice,  but  great 
statesmen  seem  to  understand  better  how 
to  treat  women  than  do  great  warriors. 
They  have  not  the  hand  forever  on  the 
sword-hilt,  there  is  less  command  in  their 
eye  and  more  amenity  in  their  glarlce ;  the 
sense  of  steel  and  the  smell  of  powder, 
the  ghastly  traditions  of  blood  and  iron, 
do  not  oppress  you,  as  in  the  presence  of 
these  grisly  heroes ;  it  is,  in  fact,  easier  to 
bandy  words  with  the  greatest  of  modern 
statesmen  than  to  attempt  the  mildest  joke, 
that  might  be  construed  into  a  slight  of 
his  regiment  or  a  slur  on  his  Fatherland, 
with  the  feeblest  little  fledgling  of  a 
Fdhndrich.  A  diplomatist  is  seldom  above 
being  charmed  by  a  pretty  face,  a  lively 
manner,  or  a  tasteful  toilet ;  and  he  pays 
his  compliments  so  dexterously,  and  shows 
his  appreciation  with  such  fine  tact,  that 
he  puts  the  shyest  debutante  at  her  ease, 
and  confirms  her  success  before  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  has  elapsed.  But  your  eagle- 
crested  warrior,  to  show  his  stoical  disre- 
gard of  the  Capuan  luxuries  surrounding 
him,  will  drag  his  sword  after  him,  stalk 
calmly  through  your  train,  and  when  asked 
to  take  his  spurs  out  of  your  furbelows, 
does  it  with  no  more  animated  expression 
of  regret  for  the  devastation  he  has  caused 
than  might  be  expected  of  an  automaton. 
No  doubt  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  a  sound  politico-econo- 
mical principle ;  but — away  from  Berlin — 
you  will  hear  many  a  sigh  over  the  snug 
obscurity  of  former  days,  when  each  little 
State  enjoyed  its  own  social  pleasures,  and 
talked  of  a  united  Fatherland  much  as 
the  Mohammedan  talks  of  Paradise,  not 
quite  realising  how  soon  and  how  far  the 
tips  of  the  Prussian  eagle's  wings  were  to 
extend  beyond  their  own  borders,  and  safe 
in  sentimental  patriotic  generalities,  of 
which  beer  was  often  the  foundation  and 
bathos  the  outcome. 

Now-a-days,    when    Hanover,   for    in- 
*  stance,   is   garrisoned    by   Prussian    regi- 
ments, when  such  as  have  not  disappeared 
into   space  of  the  indigenous  troops   of 


smaller  States  are  sent  far  afield  to  distant 
frontier  towns,  the  inhabitants  seem  much 
like  school-children,  bound,  under  the 
stern  eye  of  their  master,  to  be  on  their 
best  behavior;  there  is  a  sense  of  re- 
straint, a  division  of  opinion,  a  chafing  un- 
der *  the  wounding  cords  that  bind  and 
strain,'  which  looks  treasonably  like  regret 
for  the  day  of  small  things.  The  change 
has  not  improved  the  tone  of  social  life ; 
there  is  an  uncertainty,  a  suspicion,  a 
wavering  towards  the  new,  a  clinging  to 
the  old,  that  has  disturbed  the  former 
free,  unrestrained  kindliness  of  intercourse. 
The  suaviter  in  tnodo  has  suffered  on  either 
side.  Whilst  the  weak  clamor  against  the 
fortiter  in  re,  the  might  which  these  not 
too  pnerciful  giants  declare  is  their  right, 
they,  on  their  part,  gaze  on  the  futile  re- 
sistance of  the  protected  and  governed 
with  a  glance  not  exactly  calculated  to  in- 
spire love  in  recalcitrant  bosoms. 

But  to  return  to  our  theme.  We  have 
the  legal  manner.  Not  perhaps  what,  at 
a  first  glance,  we  might  expect  it  to  be. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Bacon  philosophy 
or  the  Burleigh  nod  about  it ;  judicial  calm 
and  magisterial  dignity  are  not  its  charac- 
teristics; on  the  contrary,  it  is,  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  brisk,  clamorous,  pert, 
and  persistent;  it  tells  of  the  would-be  ora- 
tor, member  of  Parliament,  minister,  states- 
man, regenerator  of  his  country.  Some 
years  ago,  when  every  little  local  advocate 
had  something  to  say  as  to  tiie  grievances 
of  Reuss  and  Greiz,  when  the  Bergs  and 
the  Bachs  had  their  boundaries,  and  the 
Kriihwinkel  cock  crowed  the  loudest  of  all, 
there  arose  upon  the  political  horizon  of 
Germany  a  figure,  heroic  in  its  massive 
muscularity  of  outline,  and  wielding  the 
battle-axe  of  despotic  authority  with  almost 
Berserker  wrath.  Prince  Bismarck,  then 
simply  Herr  von  Bismarck,  the  hated  and 
despised  of  the  popular  party,  was  already 
famous  for  his  grim  and  terse  comprehen- 
siveness of  expression.  He  had  just  done 
a  magnificent  silent  stroke  of  business  with 
the  prime  minister  of  another  country,  and 
as  he  bade  him  farewell,  remarked,  in  his 
own  quiet  way,  *And  now  I  am  going 
home  to  sit  upon  the  laivyers  !^  Nothing 
could  be  more  trenchant ;  but  one  must, 
perhaps,  have  lived  in  Germany /^//r  bien 
goUter  la  plaisanterie . 

Again,  we  have  the  professorial  manner, 
of  which  the  exponent  parts  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  spectacles,  indifference  to 
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the  ordinary  sublunary  aflfairs  of  life,  and 
an  unlimited  faculty  for  evolving  camels 
(or  anything  else)  out  of  that  inner  con- 
sciousness which  furnishes  the  owner  with 
a  never-failing  supply  of  happy  abstrac- 
tions. Yet  who  that  has  lived  in  Germany 
will  hesitate  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  stand 
bareheaded  in  respectful  admiration  of 
that  modesty  of  manner,  that  singleness  of 
purpose,  that  simplicity  of  mind,  which  dis- 
tinguish her  great  men  ?  Whether  artists, 
philosophers,  poets,  or  physicians ;  whether 
Nature  claims  them  as  her  own,  or  art  or 
science  say,  *  These  are  mine,'  they  go 
their  silent  way,  looking  neither  to  the 
light  hand  nor  to  the  left,  not  expect- 
ing admiration,  not  claiming  recognition, 
scarcely  desiring  reward ;  certain  only  of 
one  thing,  and  happy  in  the  certainty  that 
if  they  labor  with  love,  if  they  do  good 
wqjk  for  the  work's  sake,  they  will  not  have 
lived  in  vain.  We  may  laugh  at  their 
helplessness,  their  absence  of  mind,  their 
careless  costume,  their  want  o^savoir  vivre^ 
but  it  is  with  a  tender  laughter  that 
savors  more  of  love  than  ridicule ;  that  is 
aware  of  its  own  folly,  and  is  mentally 
conscious  that  it  only  ripples  round  the 
feet  of  these  great  ones,  whose  heads  have 
already  struck  the  stars.  There  is  an 
utter  absence  of  all  self-consciousness  or 
grimace  about  them ;  and  if  we  criticise 
their  outer  men  it  is  with  the  banter  of 
affection,  just  as  we  keep  our  little  playful 
familiarities  for  those  we  love  best  at  home, 
and  cut  our  feeble  jokes  ui)on  the  peculi- 
arities and  characteristics  of  our  favorites. 
Again,  there  is  the  student-manner,  in 
contemplating  the  antics  of  which  we 
seem  to  be  conning  a  page  out  of  some 
chrdnicle  of  tiie  Middle  Ages.  Its  jack- 
boots and  rapiers,  its  long  hair  and  em- 
broidered breeches,  its  pipes  and  beeriness, 
its  sliced  ears  and  slit  noses,  its  smoking 
bouts  and  drinking  orgies,  its  unions  and 
guilds  and  wild  minstrelsy,  are  so  many 
anachronisms.  These  noisy  swashbuck- 
lers, whose  hands  are  for  ever  on  their 
rai)iers,  whose  creed  is  a  word  and  a  blow, 
whose  favorite  butt  is  the  decorous  citi- 
zen, who  jeer  at  the  Philistine  virtues,  and 
use  the  world  as  abusing  it,  are  a  rather 
terrible  class.  They  pride  themselves  on 
this  superexuberance  of  youth,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  play  any  pranks  that  suggest 
themselves  should  genial  inspiration  move 
them  to  midnight  wassail,  but,  fortunately 
for   the   non-student   world,   time  puts  a 


merciful  period  to  these  follies,  and  even 
the  wildest  Bursch  cannot  carry  his  pe- 
culiar traditions  into  social  life  with  him. 

In  a  country  where  coronets  and  quar- 
terings  are  counted  up  as  cardinal  virtues, 
where  tha  pretensions  of  the  canailU  are 
cavilled  at,  the  bourgeoisie  snubbed,  the 
noble  divided  from  the  'ignoble,'  even  in 
the  ranks  of  the  theatres,  and  where,  with- 
out a  title,  you  cannot  go  to  Court,  we 
are  sure  to  find  a  vast  amount  of  etiquette ; 
but  (my  German  friends  will  be  angry  with 
me,  I  know)  we  must  not  expect  too  much 
politeness.  When  we  come  to  speak  of 
language  we  shall  see  that  the  cumbrous 
phraseology  of  etiquette  counts  for  more 
than  that  simple  politeness  of  the  heart, 
which  is  but  the  sublimated  abnegation  of 
self  that  marks  the  manner  of  the  true 
gentleman.  Again,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  woman,  her  position  and  her 
work,  we  shall  see  how  much  more  fortu- 
nate are  we  than  our  German  sisters  in 
these  particulars ;  how  much  more  tenderly 
we  are  treated  ;  how  far  greater  a  liberty  of 
action  is  allowed  us,  and  how  fair  and  free 
are  our  lives  when  compared  with  theirs. 

It  is  true  that  a  larger  social  horizon  is 
opening  for  Germany;  the  partition  of 
class  prejudices  must  fall  as  the  sphere  of 
action  is  widened,  as  men  learn  to  see  that 
all  work  is  honorable  if  undertaken  in  an 
honorable  spirit,  when  bankers  and  mer- 
chants will  cease  to  be,  as  is  now  the^ase, 
almost  exclusively  Israelites;  when  young- 
er sons  will  don  the  robe  and  assume  the 
cassock,  and  cure  the  sick,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  office  dignifies  the  man  at 
least  as  much  as  the  man  dignifies  the  of- 
fice. Until  then,  perhaps,  the  roughness 
of  manner,  the  want  of  manner  that 
shocks  us  in  the  mass  of  the  German  mid- 
dle-class, will  keep  noble  and  simple  apart. 
It  scarcely  can  be  otherwise ;  yet  all  who 
love  Germany  must  long  for  the  day  when 
a  wider  and  more  liberal  view  in  these  mat- 
ters shall  be  hers,  and  when  progress  and 
development  shall  have  cast  for  ever  into 
the  background  that  petty  personal  view 
of  things  which  for  long  years  kept  her 
small  despite  her  innate  elements  of  great- 
ness. 

But,  before  I  pass  away  from  the  sub- 
ject, let  me  say  a  word  of  that  true-hearted, 
simple,  childlike  manner  that  belongs  to 
no  class,  that  is  independent  of  rank  or 
profession,  that  wins  your  confidence,  that 
makes  your  heart  warm  within  you,  that 
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shines  like  truth  itself  out  of  the  honest 
eyes  that  are  looking  into  yours,  and  clasps 
your  hand  in  blameless  brotherhood. 
Even  as  I  write  these  words  a  scene  rises 
before  my  eyes  of  a  long  garden-parlor, 
with  windows  that  look  on  the  one  side 
into  the  dusty  poplar-bordered  road,  and 
on  the  other  across  a  rough  grassplat, 
where  the  great  walnut-tree  makes  a  che- 
quered shade,  and  the  old  sun-dial  is  mark- 
ing the  silent  hours.  Two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  are  sprawling  on  the  bare  floor  ; 
the  afternoon  is  hot,  and  they  are  tired  of 
play  out  of  doors.  Somewhat  fretful,  as 
is  the  manner  of  their  kind  under  such 
circumstances,  they  fling  their  arms  and 
legs  to  and  fro,  and  stare  at  the  window. 
Suddenly  the  Herr  Professor  passes  at  a 
swinging  trot ;  he  is  going  to  his  Kegel- 
club  beyond  the  town-gates,  but  he  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  two  little  red,  discon- 
tented faces,  and  turning  in,  takes  a  book 
from  the  table,  and  without  further  greet- 
ing or  preamble  begins  to  read.  With 
chin  in  hand,  and  eyes  big  with  wonder 
and  expectation,  the  children  gaze  up  at 
the  Herr  Professor  (his  name  is  known  all 
over  the  civilised  globe)  as  he  tells  them 
the  immortal  Marc  hen  of  AschcnbrodcL 
When  he  comes  to — 

Rlick  i  di  gQck 
Blut  ist  im  Schuck, 

the  eyes  grow  rounder  and  the  gaze  more 
intent.  The  humorous  manner,  the  dear 
kindly  voice,  hold  others  enthralled  besides 
the  little  unconscious  sensationalists.  Ah 
me !  it  is  all  over  now.  I  went  there  the 
other  day,  and  they  had  put  a  smart  new 
story  on  the  top  of  the  summer  parlor: 
a  Tivoli  had  been  instituted  opposite, 
and  the  tum-ti-tum  of  the  drum  and  the 
tootle-tooing  of  the  cornet  made  night 
hideous.  Where  the  walnut-tree  stood,  a 
cockney  summer-house  flaunted  in  gim- 
crack  splendor,  and  the  dear  old  sun-dial 
had  disappeared  altogether  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  out  of  love  with  the  changes 
that  told  the  *  times  were  out  of  joint.' 
The  story  was  told  ;  Cinderella  had  driven 
off  with  her  prince  in  the  pumpkin  chariot ; 
the  wise  kind  eyes  were  closed ;  the  voice 
we  had  loved  was  silent ;  and  out  in  the 
churchyard,  extra  muros,  the  busy  brain 
was  resting  from  its  labors,  and  a  hie  jacet 
told  us  all  that  remained  to  tell  of  the 
story. 

Of  that  reticence  of  manner  which  we 


are  apt  to  consider  as  one  of  the  essentials 
of  good  breeding  our  cousins-german 
know  nothing.  As  a  rule  all  classes  talk 
at  the  top  of  their  very  powerful  voices ; 
no  man  waits  for  his  neighbor  to  finish  the 
observations  he  has  begun ;  he  shouts  in 
reply  as  though  the  main  object  were  to 
be  heard  at  any  cost.  Take  a  cafe,  a 
steamer,  a  railway  carriage,  any  place  of 
public  resort  where  two  or  three  Teutons 
are  gathered  together,  and  the  result  will 
be  vociferous.  That  finer  instinct  which 
teaches  the  talker  to  lower  his  voice  in  a 
picture  gallery  or  a  public  garden,  and 
produce  a  pleasant  hush  in  clubs,  reading- 
rooms,  and  theatres,  is  entirely  wanting 
here.  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  what  they  are  saying;  anyone  may 
hear  it;  what  need  to  make  a  mystery 
about  why  you  are  parting  with  your 
nursemaid,  or  what  you  are  going  to  have 
for  dinner  ? 

Nor,  as  a  rule,  will  the  pubficity  of 
Rhine  steamers,  railway  carriages,  Danube 
boats,  lor  post  wagons  in  any  way  mod- 
erate the  demonstrations  of  affection  with 
which  many  of  your  fellow-travellers  will 
beguile  the  way.  It  is  quite  customary 
for  betrothed  couples  to  exchange  the 
most  intimate  endearments,  sitting  enlaced 
in  each  other's  arms,  beneath  the  very 
noses  of  their  respective  Frau  Mammas  and 
Herr  Papas ^  who,  in  stout  complacency, 
are  probably  also  sitting  hand-in-hand  and 
beaming  on  things  in  general  in  a  state  of 
mild  beatitude  that  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  or  an  explosion  could  disturb. 
There  is  nothing  surreptitious  about  the 
matter  ;  no  *  fearful  joy,'  snatched  in  a 
moment  of  ardor  or  agony ;  no  blushing 
or  bashful ness,  no  coyness  or  tremor, 
neither  haste  nor  hesitation.  No,  there 
they  sit ;  square  and  broad,  solidly  satis- 
fied, and  partaking  of  the  kisses  and  the 
Buiterbroder  with  calm  impartiality.  If 
the  journey  be  long,  you  may  not  impro- 
bably be  tempted  to  wish  the  boat  would 
blow  up,  so  wearisome  and  distasteful  to 
you  will  become  the  enforced  proximity  of 
their  prosaic  familiarities.  It  will  be  ob-- 
jected  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of 
good  society ;  nevertheless,  they  are  the 
manners  that  will  meet  you  in  every  pub- 
lic conveyance  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Fatherland ;  manners  au- 
thorised by  custom  and  sanctioned  by  pre- 
cedent They  have  even  created  a  walk 
of  art  that  must  be  familiar  to  you  in  the 
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cheap  colored  prints  adorning  inn-parlors 
and  humble  domestic  dwellings,  beneath 
which  is  written,  for  the  edification  of  the 
unlettered,  in  three  languages,  *  Familien- 
glrtck,*  '  Les  Joies  de  Famille,'  *  Domestick 
Bliss.'  One  is  apt  at  times,  when  one's 
pilgrimage  is  long,  to  wish  it  were  a  little 
more  *  domestic,*  and  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  parlors  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  fitting  shrines  for  such  demonstrations. 

Of  customs  we  can  only  speak  very 
generally  as  regards  a  country  where  every 
province  has  its  own  peculiar  traditions, 
and  where  a  conservative  affection  Kas 
preserved  these  with  an  almost  religious 
exactitude. 

Very  unpleasant,  according  to  our  ideas, 
is  the  rule  that  strangers  must  make  the 
first  advance.  Thus  when  you  arrive  in  a 
town  where  you  propose  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time,  you  will  provide  yourself 
with  an  introduction  or  two,  you  will  pro- 
cure a  list  of  the  Hoiioraiionm^  or  honora- 
bilities,  of  the  place,  and  you  will  drive 
from  door  to  door  leaving  cards.  These 
cards  will  presently  be  returned,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  a  footman  or  Liquais-de-place 
will  call,  ask  to  see  the  Herrschafteji^  and 
will  then  in  due  form  deliver  his  master's 
message,  requesting  the  honor  of  your 
company  at  dinner,  on  such  a  day,  at 
three,  four,  or  five  o'clock,  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  you  arrive  on  the  festive  scene, 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  request  the  hostess 
to  introduce  you  to  all  the  ladies  present. 
This  she  will  do,  presenting  you  to  the 
excellencies  and  distinguished  personages 
first,  the  tour  being  made  according  to  the 
nicest  gradation  of  etiquette,  so  that  be- 
ginning with  an  ambassadress  you  will  end 
with  a  lieutenant's  wife,  and  then  in  turn 
have  to  receive  your  court,  namely,  the 
husbands  of  all  those  ladies  to  whom  you 
have  been  doing  [reverence.  The  curt- 
seyings,  the  obeisances,  the  compliments, 
at  once  embarrass,  annoy,  and  tickle  you. 
Your  stiflf  British  backbone  doesn't  take 
kindly  to  the  prostrations;  your  knees  re- 
sent the  genuflexions;  you  scorn  to  gro- 
vel, yet  you  fear  to  offend ;  you  feel 
ridiculous  in  your  unwonted  antics,  and 
are  afraid  of  falling  off;  and  yet  a  sense 
of  humor  would  make  it  difficult,  were 
you  more  at  ease,  to  abstain  from  shouts 
of  laughter  at  the  bobbing,  sliding,  gliding, 
and  grimacing  in  which  you  are  playing 
such  an  unwilling  part.  You  feel  that 
these  ladies  who  dip  and  wriggle  as  to  the 


manner  born  are  criticising  your  want  of 
grace,  your  rustic  air,  your  wooden-jointed 
reverences,  and  yet  you  swear  to  yourself 
by  all  your  gods  that  no  inch  lower  than 
is  consistent  with  your  ideas  of  personal 
dignity  will  you  sink  before  these  your 
fellow-creatures.  The  blood  rushes  to 
your  face  partly  in  pride,  partly  in  embar- 
rassment, and  you  wish  yourself  well  out  of 
this  gath'C'y  yet  you  are  angry  with  yourself 
with  an  unreasoning  anger  for  your  want 
of  philosophy  and  your  unpliable  spine. 
Experience,  it  is  true,  will  make  these 
scenes  familiar  and  indifferent  to  you ; 
you  will  gather  courage  to  preserve  your 
natural  gait,  to  grant  your  limbs  the  free- 
dom to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
to  be  polite  and  pleasant,  and  to  go  your 
own  way  without  attempting  to  ape  man- 
ners that  went  out  of  fashion  in  England 
before  Queen  Charlotte  died.  It  is  only 
the  first  step  that  costs;  but  it  costs  a 
great  deal ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  a  very 
young  woman  to  preserve  the  juste-milUu 
between  a  modest  desire  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  country  and  a  sense  of 
mortification  at  aping  manners  whiqh  she 
does  not  admire,  and  cannot  cordially  de- 
sire to  successfully  imitate.  The  absurdity 
of  a  German  curtsey  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  were  not  sublime. 

In  all  the  social  litde  Rcsidcnz  towns, 
the  ministers  being  allowed  a  certain  yearly 
sum  for  Tafeh^eld  (table  money),  are  bound 
to  give  a  proportionate  number  of  balls 
and  dinners ;  and  to  these  (if  you  are  of 
the  Gcsellschaft)  you  are  certain  to  be 
bidden.  To  leave  you  out,  because  you 
give  neither  balls  nor  dinners  in  return, 
would  be  to  insult  your  class;  and  this 
liberal  view  of  social  obligations  produces 
a  most  pie  isant  result. 

How  many  charming  young  married 
women  there  are  in  England  who  would 
be  glad  to  amuse  themselves,  happy  to 
dance  in  muslin,  if  Mechlin  be  denied 
them  ;  how  many  that  would  adorn  society, 
make  drawing-rooms  that  are  dull  with 
dowagers  and  diamonds  gay  with  bright 
youth  and  pleasant  laughter ;  yet  they  are 
not  asked,  because  they  give  no  dinners 
in  return;  because  the  alderman's  wife, 
who  is  blazing  with  the  diamonds  of  Gol- 
conda  and  the  gold  of  Ophir,  would  won- 
der, and  the  country  member's  wife  would 
be  disgusted  at  the  simplicity  displayed 
in  the  cheap  gown  of  the  *  young  person* 
opposite  and  marvel  at  the  *  queer  people  • 
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you  had  got  about  you.  In  Germany 
there  is  no  snobbishness  of  this  kind; 
there  is  class-prejudice,  but  let  it  only  be 
known  that  you  are  a  lady,  your  welcome 
will  be  just  as  warm  though  you  come  in 
cloth  of  frieze  instead  of  in  cloth  of  gold. 
You  are  asked  to  amuse  and  to  be  amused ; 
you  can  enjoy  yourself  quite  as  well,  though 
you  be  only  a  lieutenant's  wife,  as  though 
you  were  a  countess  from  before  the  de- 
luge ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  liberal 
view  of  things  is,  that  youth  and  gaiety, 
and  fresh  toilets  and  bright  faces,  are 
generally  to  be  found  at  German  balls, 
though  there  may  not  be  so  much  jewel- 
lery and  pomp  and  circumstance  as  your 
prejudiced  mind  may  deem  desirable  on 
such  festive  occasions.  What  you  are, 
not  what  you  /iave,  is  the  only  matter  to 
be  considered ;  and  if  you  are  what  so- 
ciety expects  you  to  be,  you  may  antici- 
pate what  our  transatlantic  friends  term 
*  a  good  time.' 

There  is  a  custom — namely,  that  most 
inconvenient  one  of  the  younger  sons  all 
bearing  the  family  title — which,  whilst 
speaking  of  society,  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence.  So  long  as  cadets  of  noble  fami- 
lies remain  within  their  own  borders,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  serious  inconve- 
nience. Everybody  knows  everything 
about  everybody  else  (and  a  great  deal 
besides),  and  not  a  shopkeeper  but  is  per- 
fectly aware  what  credit  it  will  be  safe  to 
give  to  the  young  count,  between  whom 
and  the  *  county '  there  are  ten  stalwart 
lives,  and  whose  modest  appanage  barely 
suffices  to  find  him  in  gloves  and  cigars. 
But  it  becomes  rather  a  serious  matter  for 
a  youngster,  should  exoeptional  fate  send 
him  on  his  travels,  to  have  nolens  volens  a 
title  tacked  on  to  his  name.  Every  inn- 
keeper makes  a  note  of  it,  and  the  bill 
swells  into  an  important  document. 
Should  he  buy  anything,  the  shopkeeper 
scarcely  expects  he  will  gather  up  the 
dirty  coppers  and  debased  silver  that  lie 
on  the  greasy  counter;  should  anyone 
bring  him  a  parcel,  a  Trinkgeld  must  be 
forthcoming;  he  cannot  haggle  with 
droschky-drivers  or  squabble  with  land- 
lords. Noblesse  oblige,  and  who  is  to  guess 
that  the  young  scion  of  nobility  is  not  the 
man  in  possession,  not  even  the  rich  man's 
heir  ?  He  is,  perhaps,  a  likelier  man  than 
either  of  them,  with  a  greater  air  of  com- 
mand about  him,  bearing  a  bolder  front, 
going  through  life  gaily,  and  smiling  in  as 


debonair  a  fashion  as  though  the  ances- 
tral acres  were  his,  and  thousands  of 
thalers  made  heavy  the  money-bags  at 
home. 

But  seeing  the  insane  rage  for  titles  of 
every  description  that  exists  in  Germany, 
it  is  almost  futile  to  expect  that  the  owners 
of  such  distinction  as  hereditary  rank 
should  consent  to  lay  it  down ;  and  every 
Jew-banker,  every  successful  speculator, 
every  petty  employ^,  is  ready  to  clamor, 
cringe,  contrive,  fight,  fawn,  or  grovel  to 
attain  the  grand  object  of  this  much-covet- 
ed distinction.  The  ridiculous  official 
appellations,  the  preposterous  pretensions, 
the  contemptible  \  hankering  after  merely 
honorary  titles,  makes  a  certain  section  of 
German  society  the  scene  of  childish  rival- 
ries that  are  a  fair  butt  for  the  criticism  of 
outsiders. 

The  old  nobility  look  upon  these  Neuge- 
backene  (newly-baked)  pretensions  with 
scorn  and  disgust;  the  class  below  such 
aspirants  treat  the  matter  with  biting  satire ; 
and  to  outsiders  \S\^  comble  de  folie  z.'^'^^zx^ 
reached  by  the  wives  insisting  on  sharing 
the  titles  of  their  husbands ;  so  that,  if  you 
would  avoid  offence,  you  must  train  your 
mind  and  torture  your  tongue  to  acquire 
the  custom  of  saying,  *  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Privy-Councilloress ;'  *  At  your  commands, 
Mrs.  Over-police  Directoress ;'  *  After  you, 
Mrs.  Riding -Foresteress;'  *  No  doubt, 
Mrs.  Consulting  -  Architectress ;'  *  With 
pleasure,  Mrs.  Inspectoress  of  Sewers ;' 
*As  you  say,  Mrs.  Veritable  i^wirkliche) 
Privy  -'  Councilloress,'  or  Commercial- 
Councilloress,  or  Doctoress,  or  Assessoress. 
1  think,  after  such  vagaries  as  these,  it 
must  be  conceded  even  by  democrats  that 
the  titles  of  prince,  count,  or  baron  bear 
about  them  an  antique  simplicity. 

That  love  of  nature  which  seems  born 
with  every  German  has  brought  about  a 
passion  for  villeg^atura  for  which  we  have 
no  parallel  in  England.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  prosperous  citizen  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  repair,  attended  by  his  numer- 
ous following,  to  his  so-called  *  garden.'  0 
Here  he  will  smoke  the  calumet  of  con- 
templation whilst  he  gazes  enchantedly  on 
his  patch  of  potatoes  or  his  prolific  pear- 
trees.  If  he  be  well  to  do  he  will  proba- 
bly have  erected  a  Sommer-  Wohnung  on 
his  patch  of  ground;  a  shady  arbor  will 
crown  a  mount  overlooking  the  roadway, 
and  here  you  will  see  his  spouse,  stocking 
in  hand,  presiding  over  the  coffee-table, 
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whilst  his  daughters  air  their  charms  (in- 
variably in  low  dresses)  and  criticise  the 
passers-by  with  evident  pleasure  and  much 
vivacity  of  manner. 

From  the  streets  of  the  shabbiest  little 
towns,  where  the  fields  beyond  are  within 
a  stone's  throw,  and  where  other  than  the 
existing  urban  arrangements  would  seem 
unnecessary,  you  will  yet  find  that  the 
chief  butcher  and  baker  have  erected  their 
Tusculums,  whither  they  retire,  so  soon  as 
the  warm  season  arrives,  to  enjoy  their 
leisure  with  dignity.  These  *  gardens  '  are 
apt  to  be  rather  a  thorn  in  the  humbler 
domestic  flesh.  Into  the  mysteries  of 
accommodation  it  is  as  well  not  to  pry  too 
curiously ;  but  as  a  rule  the  family  food 
has  to  be  cooked  in  the  town,  and  brought 
out  in  baskets  lined  with  baize  by  the 
maid  of  all  work,  to  whom  the  rural  de- 
lights are  a  cause  of  perpetual  aggravation. 

*  Have  you  a  garden  ?'  is  no  uncommon 
question  for  a  servant  to  ask  when  you  are 
engaging  her,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is 
that  no  groaning  to  and  fro  along  dusty 
highroads  is  to  be  included  in  the  bargain. 

Very  amusing  is  the  custom  of  impart- 
ing all  the  little  items  of  family  news, 
sending  sentimental  greetings  and  fond 
farewells,  through  the  dirty  daily  sheet 
that  is  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Afizci^c,  It  makes  no  pretence  to  politics ; 
it  ignores  literature  and  the  drama  (except 
in  the  form  of  advertisement) ;  its  mission 
being  at  once  to  soothe  the  feelings  and 
supj)ly  the  stomach.  It  mingles  the  ma- 
terial with  the  immaterial  in  a  manner 
that  is  often  intensely  comic  In  not  a 
few  houses  it  is  the  only  literary  sustenance 
offered  to  the  household,  and  many  a 
matron  would  not  think  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  accomplished  unless  she  had  read 
the  Anzci'^c  through,  from  A  to  Z,  before 
sundown.  The  communications,  taken  at 
random,  run  much  as  follows : 

To-daj',  at  11.35  p.m.,  my  dear  wife,  born 
Louisa  Kramer,  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
strong  and  lively  boy. 

Adolph  E/iicrs, 
as  Husband, 


If  the  donkey  left  on  the  patch  of  common 
outside  the  Stone-gate  is  not  claimed  before 
to-morrow,  it  will  be  sold. 

By  Order  of  Police, 

We  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  our 
friends  and  the  public  the  betrothal  of  our 
daughter  Margarette  with  Mr.  Auscultator 
Schmidt. 

A  ngtist  MeyeVy 

Emilia  Meyer^  born  Sanger, 

To-morrow  I  shall  receive  fat  herrings,  as 
also  superfine  oysters  and  Elbe  salmon,  from 
Hamburgh.  Pondering  persons  {darauf  reflec- 
tircndc),  be  pleased  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

Wilhdtn  Braun, 

To  those  friends  who  accompanied  us  as  far 
as  the  'Green  Huntsman'  on  our  departure, 
we  send  once  again  our  hearty  greetings  and 
farewells. 

A\ir!  Sc/inwicr^  Max  Stumpfy  Fritz  Koni^, 

To-morrow  and  the  eight  following  nights, 
being  moonlit,  the  gas-lanterns  will  not  be 
illuminated. 

By  Order  of  Police. 

The  Grand-Duke  Heno'  XXXVIII.  of 
Katzenellenhagen  has  been  pleased  to  confer, 
on  occasion  of  his  late  visit  to  our  Serene 
Court,  the  Grand  Order  of  the  Cat  on  Colonel 
and  Adjutant  the  Baron  von  Minkwitz  ;  and 
the  same  Order  (11.  Class)  on  the  Major  and 
Court  Chamberlain  Ilerr  von  GoldschlUssel 

If  the  fool  who  was  kicked  out  of  the  Quinze 
Club  on  Friday  night  does  not  immediately 
send  an  apology  to  the  parties  insulted,  he 
may  look  to  have  his  nose  pulled  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity. 

Si  lifted,  the  Club  Members, 

Prime  pork  sausages,  together  with  smoked 
ham  and  geesebreasts,  are  to  be  had  from  to- 
morrow (inclusive)  every  Wednesday  by 

Widow  Bollman* 

Bewitching  maiden,  may  thy  thoughts  wan- 
der beneath  moonlit  skies  to  him  who,  forced 
from  thy  beloved  pjesence,  will  never  forget 
the  charmed  hours  spent  beside  thee  in  the 
midst  of  Nature's  green  delights. 

//.  X,  M,  F. 

The  cackling  of  the  two  geese  that  has  long 
been  a  source  of  suppressed  annoyance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Duke  Street  is  hereby  publicly 
protested  against. 

The  Inhabitants. 

With  which  example  we  may,  perhaps, 
as  well  conclude, — Fraser's  Ma^zine, 
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BY   PHILIP    BOURKE    MARSTON. 

When  the  autumn  winds  go  wailing 
Through  branches  yellow  and  brown, 

When  the  grey  sad  hght  is  failing, 
And  the  day  is  going  down, — 
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I  hear  the  desolate  evening  sing 

Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 

And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

I  and  my  lover  we  dwell  apart, 

We  twain  may  never  be  one — 
We  shall  never  stand  heart  to  heart, 

Then  what  can  be  said  or  done, 
When  winds,  and  waters,  and  song-birds  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering  ? 

When  day  is  over  and  night  descends, 

And  dank  mists  circle  and  rise, 
I  fall  asleep,  and  slumber  befriends, 

For  I  dream  of  April  skies. 
But  I  wake  to  hear  the  silence  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

When  the  dawn  comes  in  with  wind  and  rain, 

And  birds  awake  in  the  eaves. 
And  rain  drops  smite  the  window  pane. 

And  drench  the  eddying  leaves, — 
I  hear  the  voice  of  the  daybreak  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

Macrniliati's  Magazine, 
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The  object  of  the  expedition  which  has  the  horizon  from  the  day  on  which  it 
just  left  us  is,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  comes  north  of  the  equator  until  it  re- 
North  Pole.     But  what  is  the  Pole  ?    A  turns  : — 

point  without  magnitude,  one  extremity  of  .  s^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^j^      j^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

the  axis   on  which  the  terrestrial  sphere  winds, 

revolves,  without  length,  breadth,  or  thick-  And,  as  he  nearly  dips  his  flaming  orb, 

ness.     The  interest  which  attaches  to  it  is  Wheels  up  again  and  rcascends  the  sky." 

not  so  much  geographical  as  scientific.    A  .^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^j^^  \\\^,x^,,,^^  a  day  of 

portion  of  the  earth  s  surface  exceptional-  ^j^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^^^^       ^^  ^^  succeeded  by 

y  situated    will,  i    the  expedition  should  ^^          ^       ^^^  ^^  ^;^^j  darkness- 

be  successful,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his-  ^       ^ 

tory  of  mankind  be  viewed  under  certain  *  When,  for  relentless  months  continual  night 

extreme  and  very  singular  aspects.     The  Holds^o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry 

phenomena  which  will  be  there  observed  reign. 

must  be  of  an  altogether  special  character.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  or  at  least  at- 

and  may  possess   an   important  relation  tempted,   possesses    rare    fascination    for 

not  only  to  the  present  condition  but  to  more  than  one  class  of  minds.     The  great 

the  past  history  of  our  planet.     Whether  continents  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and 

the  area  around  the  North  Pole  consists  of  America,  which  differ  in  so  many  respects, 

an  open  sea,  as  some  have  plausibly  con-  have  each  their  northern  boundary  at  about 

jectured,  or  of  "  thrilling  regions  of  thick-  the   70th  degree  of  latitude,  penetrating 

ribbed  ice,"  no  one  can,  on  any  certain  the  Arctic  circle  and  there  stopping,  where 

data,  venture  to  affirm.     One  thing  only  the  struggle  for  life  becomes  too  severe, 

is  indisputable.     The  sun,  in  its  apparent  But  man,  as  history  informs  us,  loves  to 

course  through  the  heavens,  will  be.  seen  trespass   upon   forbidden  ground.      That 

to  revolve  with  a  uniform  altitude  above  great  circle  which  has  the  North  Pole  for 
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its  centre,  and  1200  miles  of  more  or  less 
icy  sea  for  its  radius,  has  for  nearly  three 
centuries  attracted  the  enterprising  spirits 
of  surrounding  nations.  Commerce  and 
adventure  have  led  their  respective  followers 
into  its  ice-bound  interior  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  circumference.  The  whale-fish- 
ery originated  in  the  discoveries  of  Barentz 
and  Hudson,  and  familiarised  the  minds  of 
sailors  with  the  nature  of  the  Arctic  dangers 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 
Holland,  England,  Norway,  Russia,  the 
United  States,  and  more  recently  Austria, 
have  played  their  respective  parts  in  the 
invasion  of  the  unknown  region.  The 
islands  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen, 
and  New  Siberia,  have  been  visited  and 
mapped  by  the  efforts  of  several  nations. 
England,  in  the  search  for  a  north-west 
passage,  has  explored  and  surveyed  the 
great  Arctic  archipelago  which  lies  to  the 
northward  of  North  America,  extends  for 
1000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  reaches 
nearly  half-way  to  the  northern  Pole.  It 
has  been  established  by  numerous  experi- 
ments that  the  80th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude may  be  reached  in  a  few  weeks,  in 
various  directions,  almost  any  year;  and 
several  explorers,  English  and  American, 
have  managed,  on  sledges  or  afloat,  to 
get  still  nearer. the  Pole  by  100  or  200 
miles.  British  enterprise  longs  to  traverse 
the  intermediate  space ;  and,  after  ten 
years  of  hesitation,  the  attempt  is  about  to 
be  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  explor- 
ing expedition,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  has  been  despatched  from  England 
for  30  years ;  nor  has  any  serious  attempt 
been  made  to  reach  the  Pole,  with  the 
exception  of  Parry's  from  Spitzbergen. 
His  previous  series  of  brilliant  voyages, 
and  that  of  Franklin  in  1845,  were  merely 
revivals  of  the  old////w  for  accomplishing 
the  North- West  Passage.  Had  Franklin 
returned  moderately  successful,  his  expe- 
dition would  certainly  have  been  followed 
by  one  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole ;  but 
the  unfortunate  results  of  his  voyage  dis- 
couraged the  nation,  and,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  the  spirit  of  Arctic 
enterprise  became  dormant ;  but,  roused 
by  the  keen  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
other  countries,  and  excited  by  several 
bold  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  inde- 
pendently of  her,  England  again  takes 
her  natural  place  in  the  van  of  discovery, 
and  has  fitted  out  an  expedition  with  a 
completeness   and   an   elliciency  such  as 


have  never  before  characterised  any  of  her 
previous  undertakings. 

The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  have  been  chiefly  from  the 
great  northern  sea  between  Greenland  and 
Nova  Zembla;  and  the  audacity  of  the 
earlier  enterprises,  considering  the  inade- 
quate means  adopted  for  their  success, 
may  well  excite  astonishment,  and  almost 
provoke  a  smile.  We  find  Hudson  drop- 
ping down  from  Greenwich  to  Gravesend, 
in  a  vessel  not  larger  than  one  of  our 
modern  collier  brigs,  bound  for  the  North 
Pole;  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  embarking 
from  Ratcliffe  in  1553,  for  the  same  desti- 
nation, in  a  craft  of  120  tons,  accompanied 
by  two  others  of  about  the  same  capacity, 
and  provisioned  only  for  eighteen  months; 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher  commissioned  to 
search  for  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Indies  in  the  Gabriel  and  Michael,  of  20 
and  25  tons,  with  a  joint  crew  of  35  men; 
Captain  John  Davis  leaving  the  Thames 
in  the  sloops  Sunshine  and  Moonshine, 
with  a  united  crew  of  45  men — attaining, 
nevertheless,  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  discovering  the  Straits  which  now 
bear  his  name ;  and  Hudson,  again  in 
1608,  fitting  out  the  Searchthrift,  with  a 
crew  of  14  hands,  with  a  view  of  attempt- 
ing the  passage  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla.  To  such  vessels  the 
portals  of  the  unknown  regions  were  of 
course  firmly  closed ;  and  the  attempt  to 
force  them  could  only  be  made  with  any 
hope  of  success  by  ships  of  a  very  different 
calibre. 

The  earlier  voyages  in  the  direction  of 
the  Pole  had,  however,  one  important  re- 
sult. They  led  to  an  examination  of  the 
edge  of  the  great  ice-pack  extending  from 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland  to  Nova 
Zembla  ;  and  later  expeditions  have  made 
no  substantial  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  polar  seas  north  of  Spitzbergen. 
The  intrepid  navigators  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  ocean 
between  Spitzbergen  and  the  North 
Pole  is  absolutely  impenetrable  to  sailing 
vessds  at  every  period  of  the  year.  Our 
great  navigator  Captain  Cook,  at  the  'ur- 
gent entreaties  of  the  scientific  world,  was 
induced  to  attack  the  problem  in  another 
direction.  He  left  his  honorable  retire- 
ment in  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1776  to 
undertake  the  third  and  last  of  his  voy- 
ages, for  the  puri)Ose  of  exploring  the  seas 
to  the  northward  of  Behring's  Straits,  and 
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of  ascertaining  whether  a  passage  existed 
between  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Adantic 
Oceans.  The  expedition,  after  an  absence 
of  four  years,  returned  to  England,  but 
without  its  distinguished  and  lamented 
commander,  and  having  been  unable  to 
get  beyond  Icy  Cape,  where  it  was  stop- 
ped by  impenetrable  ice. 

From  the  time  of  Cook's  futile  voyage 
until  1 81 7,  public  enterprise  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Arctic  regions  altogether  ceased ; 
but  the  captain  of  a  whaling-ship  attain- 
ed, in  1806,  the  highest  latitude  ever  be- 
fore reached  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas. 
Scoresby,  whose  name  is  honorably  dis- 
tinguished in  the  long  list  of  private  ad- 
venturers, entered  the  ice  at  about  the 
Spitzbergen  meridian,  in  latitude  76^^,  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  found  it  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness.  Channels  were,  how- 
ever, cut  with  ice-saws,  and  the  ship  was 
towed  through  them  by  the  crew,  until 
an  open  sea  was  reached  in  latitude  80°. 
He  sailed  across  this  sea  as  far  as  8i°  12' 
42^,  when  he  came  upon  the  northern 
pack,  which  effectually  arrested  his  further 
progress.  Scoresby  having  published  a 
highly  interesting  narrative  of  his  voyage, 
the  attention  of  England  was  again  drawn 
to  the  possibility  of  reaching  far  higher 
latitudes  than  had  been  attained  by  this 
energetic  explorer,  if  the  ships  employed 
were  properly  strengthened,  and  provided 
with  the  means  not  only  of  effectually  re- 
sisting the  pressure  of  the  ice,  but  for  pen- 
etrating its  mass  ;  and  Sir  John  Barrow, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  by  his 
writings  and  personal  influence,  carried 
popular  opinion  with  him,  and  successful- 
ly impressed  his  views  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. The  result  was,  that  two  ships,  the, 
Dorothea  and  Trent,  were  fitted  upon  new 
principles,  and  were  commissioned  to  pro- 
ceed northwards  by  way  of  Spitzbergen, 
and  to  endeavor  to  cross  the  Polar  Sea. 
They  reached  the  latitude  of  80°,  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  where  they 
were  forced  by  a  heavy  storm  to  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  "  taking  the  ice" — in 
other  words,  of  thrusting  the  ships  into 
some  opening  in  one  of  the  many  moving 
masses,  and  thus  at  least  avoiding  the 
danger  of  being  crushed  between  them. 
They  were  thus  secured  against  one  dan- 
ger, but  they  were  imprisoned.  Desperate 
exertions  were  made  to  cut  through  the 
ice  and  to  proceed  on  their  ceurse.  By 
unremitting  labor  in  warping  and  dragging, 


they  attained  the  latitude  of  80°  34',  but 
the  whole  body  of  ice  was  found  to  be 
drifting  south,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  advance,  they  found  that  12  miles  of 
northing  was  lost  every  day.  One  of  the 
ships  received  so  much  injury  that  she  was 
in  danger  of  sinking,  and  with  difficulty 
made  her  passage  home.  The  ice  at  the 
latitude  reached  was  found  to  be  15  feet 
thick,  and  was  often  piled  up  by  lateral 
pressure  above  the  bulwarks. 

Captain  Parry's  famous  expedition  in 
1827,  and  his  endeavors  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  in  two  fiat-bottomed  boats,  so 
constructed  that  they  could  be  used  as 
sledges  and  drawn  on  the  ice,  must  be  re-, 
garded  as  the  most  adventurous  ever  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Arctic  exploration ; 
and  it  possesses  a  special  interest  at  the 
present  time,  inasmuch  as  the  plan  which 
he  adopted  is  in  many  respects  the  same 
as  that  which  is  proposed  in  the  case  of 
the  present  expedition.  Parry's  proposal 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  by  travelling 
with  sledge-boats  over  the  ice  was  as  nov- 
el as  it  was  bold.  He  attained,  by  sail- 
ing alone,  the  very  high  latitude  of  8i° 
5' ;  and  then  commenced  that  remark- 
able attempt  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  the 
only  way  which  he  considered  practi- 
cable. On  a  fine  afternoon  early  in  July 
he  started  from  his  ship,  safely  moored  in 
Hecla  Cove,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen, in  two  boats,  each  manned  by 
ten  blue-jackets  and  two  marines,  with 
provisions  for  seventy-one  days.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  36°,  and  in  two  days 
he  reached  the  close  pack  ;  the  boats  were 
hauled  upon  a  floe,  and  the  party  entered 
upon  the  most  laborious  and  dishearten- 
ing journey  probably  ever  undertaken  by 
man.  The  season  was  of  an  exceptional 
character.  The  floes  were  of  small  extent 
and  intersected  with  ridges  of  ice,  while 
frequent  pools  of  water  necessitated  the 
constant  launching  and  hauling  up  of  the 
boats.  The  snow  was  soft  and  deep  ;  and 
there  were  occasionally  large  patches  of 
what  the  men  called  needle  ice,  composed 
of  sharp  pointed  crystals,  which  made 
progress  almost  impossible.  These  hum- 
mocks, from  30  to  40  feet  high,  caused 
great  delay  in  searching  for  a  practica- 
ble passage.  On  the  2 2d  of  July,  Parry 
came  to  floes  3  miles  square  and  15  or  20 
feet  thick,  indicating  the  proximity  of  the 
fixed  Polar  pack,  upon  which,  if  he  could 
have  gained  a   footing,   he  might   have 
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prosecuted  his  journey,  and  possibly  have 
attained  its  object.  But  the  southerly 
drift  had  increased  to  sudi  a  degree  that 
the  party  lost  almost  as  njuch  as  they 
gained  by  many  hours  of  laborious  and 
exhausting  work.  It  was  useless  to  con- 
tinue such  fruitless  exertions.  Parry 
therefore  determined  to  retrace  his  steps, 
having  reached  the  latitude  of  82^  45'  on 
the  23d  of  July.  He  saw  no  signs  of 
land  from  his  most  northern  point,  but 
there  was  a  strong  yellow  "  ice-blink  "  in 
the  northern  horizon  denoting  the  pres- 
ence of  field-ice,  and  the  probability  that 
the  pack  extended  to  the  Pole. 

Before  turning  back,  the  party  had  tra- 
velled 292  miles  ;  but  their  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  ship  was  only  172  miles,  so 
much  had  the  set  drifted  them  to  tlie  south. 
Notwithstandinc;  all  the  obstacles  cncoun- 
tered,  and  the  enormous  weight  which  each 
man  had  to  drag,  the  latitude  attained  by 
Parry  on  this  occasion  has  never  before 
or  since  been  reached  by  known  man. 
The  experience  gained  by  this  enterprise  is 
valuable,  and  has  doubtless  been  utilized 
in  the  present  expedition.  It  proved  that 
the  allowance  of  provisions  for  the  amount 
of  work  required  and  for  the  hardships  en- 
dured was  insufficient;  that  the  sledges 
were  too  cumbrous  and  heavy  ;  tliat  tlie 
season  was  too  far  advanced,  the  ice  hav- 
ing become  so  rotten  by  reason  of  the  mild 
temperature  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey  was  performed  by  walking  through 
water  and  sludge. 

This  remarkable  exploit  of  Parry  raises 
an  important  question  bearing  upon  the 
plan  of  the  present  exi)edition.  Is  it  pro- 
l3able  that  any  portion  of  the  area  between 
Spitzbergen  and  the  Pole  consists  of  a 
permanently  open  sea  ?  'Inhere  are  sever- 
al facts  bearing  upon  this  question  which 
certainly  deserve  [consideration.  The 
current  which  is  said  to  set  through  Beh- 
ring's  Strait  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  must 
bear  with  it  some  of  the  warm  water  of 
that  sea,  and  must  necessarily  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
Polar  basin.  Commander  Maguire,  in 
the  Plover,  while  making  his  way  east- 
ward from  Behring's  Strait  to  Point  Bar- 
row in  search  of  a  passage,  found  his  pro- 
gress greatly  assisted  by  a  strong  current 
which  in  calms  carried  his  ship  past 
grounded  ice  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  unquestionable  fact  that  Beh- 


ring's Strait  is  singularly  shallow,  and  al- 
most always  choked  with  ice  borne  into  it 
by  tides  or  currents  from  the  north  ;  and 
that  the  sea  northward  is  utterly  impassa- 
ble except  along  the  shores  of  America 
and  Asia,  in  a  lane  of  water  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice  of  the  rivers  and  heat 
of  the  land. 

The  uninterrupted  radiation  from  the 
sun  during  the  six  Polar  summer  months, 
which  must  in  a  considerable  degree  com- 
pensate for  the  obliquity  of  its  rays,  is  an 
element  to  be  considered  in  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  character  of  the  Polar 
climate.  That  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  a  snowy  surface  in  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere has  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the 
thermometer  has  been  experimentally 
shown  by  the  late  Professor  James  Forbes; 
and  Mr.  W.  Meech,  in  a  remarkable  pa- 
per* on  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun  at  difterent  latitudes,  states  that 
while  the  intensity  or  thermal  effect,  at  any 
one  instant  of  time,  decreases  from  the 
equator  to  the  Poles,  and  is  proportioned 
to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  the  cumula" 
tivc  ijitensity  during  24  fiours  ofI\)larday  at 
the  summer  solstice  is  one-fourth  greater 
than  on  the  equator.  Scoresby  states  that, 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  3000  feet  high 
in  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  the  rays  of  the 
miilnight  sun  caused  copious  streams  of 
water  to  issue  from  the  snow ;  and  Captain 
Beechy  found,  in  some  sheltered  situations 
in  Spitzbergen,  the  radiation  from  the  sun 
very  powerful  during  the  two  hours  on 
either  side  of  noon,  and  often  observed 
the  thermometer,  when  placed  upon  ice, 
rise  to  58,  62,  69,  and  even  73  degrees. 

In  addition  to  these  thermal  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sun's  radiation,  the  possible 
effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  Polar  Sea  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  Captain  Maury's 
chart  that  stream  is  shown  as  deflected 
eastward  from  the  great  bank  of  New- 
foundland, and  continuing  its  course  thence 
to  the  north-east  between  Iceland  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  Europe,  with  coun- 
tercurrents  of  less  breadth  as  setting  south- 
west down  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Greenland.  The  data  for  ascertaining  the 
northern  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  im- 
perfect. The  same  eminent  hydrographer, 
in  his  work  on  the  Physical  Geography  of 


*  Smithsonian     Contributions    to    Know- 
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the  Sea,  states,  as  the  most  probable  cause 
of  the  flow  of  warm  water  to  the  Pole,  its 
greater  saltness  as  coming  from  the  region 
of  the  trade-winds,  and  the  inferior  salt- 
ness of  the  northern  seas,  the  lighter  wa- 
ters of  which  are  displaced  by  the  more 
saline  and  heavier  southern  flood.  The 
existence  of  a  current  setting  north  from 
Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen  is,  however, 
unquestionable,  to  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  attributed. 

The  surface  current  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Davis'  Straits,  on  the  contrary,  is  alleged 
to  be  from  the  north,  and  is  said  to  be 
proved  by  the  annual  movement  of  the 
ice-pack  southward.  Baer  and  Maury, 
while  admitting  this,  argue  that  there 
must  be  a  counter-current  setting  into  the 
Polar  basin  to  establish  an  equilibrium, 
and  that  the  warmer  and  Salter  water  from 
the  Atlantic,  constituting  such  under-cur- 
rent, probably  rises  to  the  surface  in  a 
more  northerly  latitude,  and  there  pro- 
duces an  open  sea  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  existence  of  a  surface  current  to  the 
south  is,  however,  doubted ;  and  Sir  Leo- 
pold M'Clintock  affirms,  that  during  the 
long  and  remarkable  drift  of  his  ship,  the 
Fox,  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  from  lati- 
tude 751^°  down  to  the  parallel  65°,  he  was 
unable  to  detect  either  a  surface  or  an  un- 
der current ;  and  he  attributed  the  motion 
of  the  ice  southward  solely  to  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  winds ;  and  Parry  states 
that  he  calculated  the  drift  of  his  boats  in 
latitude  82°  at  13  miles  a-day  ivheii  the 
wind  blew  from  the  north^  thus  intimating 
his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  movement 
and  direction  of  the  ice  over  which  he  was 
fruitlessly  travelling.  Dr.  Kane,  dwelling 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  Stream  can  be 
traced  far  beyond  Nova  Zembla,  asks  why 
it  may  not  be  deflected  into  regions  fur- 
ther north,  and  what  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  limiting  its  influence  to  any  spe- 
cific latitude,  more  especially  as  Parry 
found  the  sea  increase  enormously  in  depth 
the  further  north  he  got.  The  steady  drift 
of  pack-ice  to  the  south  in  the  seas  to  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen, 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  an  open  sea  beyond ;  for  if  the 
ice-floes  had,  as  seems  inevitable,  been  bro- 
ken off"  from  the  land  or  from  permanently 
grounded  ice,  they  must,  as  they  floated 
off",  have  left  a  space  of  open  water  behind 
them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  probability  of  the 


existence  of  an  iceless  Polar  sea  about  the 
meridian  of  Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembla, 
in  which  so  many  theorists  have  believed, 
the  Admiralty  and  its  scientific  advisers 
have,  we  think,  decided  wisely,  consider- 
ing the  previous  failures,  in  resolving  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  the  Pole 
in  another  direction.  That  direction  is  by 
Davis'  Straits  and  Baflin's  Bay.  This  is  a 
route  new  to  British  exploring  expeditions. 
Those  which  had  for  their  object  the  disco- 
very of  a  North- West  Passage  passed  up  the 
Straits  only  as  far  as  Lancaster  Sound, 
whence  they  ^proceeded  westward  to  ex- 
plore that  intricate  North  American  archi- 
pelago in  which  the  long-sought-for  pas- 
sage was  ultimately  found. 

Baffin,  in  his  voyage  of  161 6,  sailed  up 
Davis'  Straits  as  far  as  latitude  74°,  where 
he  was  temporarily  stopped  by  a  barrier  of 
ice ;  but  continuing  his  northern  course,  he 
came  in  view  of  a  great  sound  extending 
north  from  the  78th  parallel.  This  great 
water  he  named  Smith's  Sound,  after  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  then  Governor  of  the  East 
India  Company.  It  was  found  to  abound 
with  whales ;  but  its  exploration  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  a  violent  northerly 
gale,  which  drove  his  ship  out  of  it,  and 
compelled  him  to  return. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Smith's  Sound  by 
Baffin,  no  one  had  attempted  to  explore 
it,  or  land  upon  its  shores,  until  1853, 
when  Dr  Kane,  in  a  small  brig  fitted  out 
by  American  enterprise,  entered  it  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  his  way,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  North  Pole.  Dr.  Kane  left 
the  United  States  in  his  little  brig  the  Ad- 
vance, and  after  many  escapes  from  ship- 
wreck, moored  it  safely  in  Rensselaer  Bay, 
latitude  70^  38',  fi-om  which  it  was  destined 
never  to  emerge.  According  to  Dr.  Kane's 
survey,  the  cost  of  Greenland  terminates 
at  Cape  Agassiz,  in  latitude  79°  14'. 
North  of  this,  the  coast-line  is  formed  by 
the  stupendous  Humboldt  glacier,  which 
presents  an  unbroken  precipitous  wall  of 
ice  for  nearly  60  geographical  miles. 
North  of  Smith's  Sound  is  Kennedy's 
Channel.  Much  grass  was  observed  on 
sloping  shores  of  this  water,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  thirty-five  miles  across  at  its 
broadest  part,  and  open  sea  is  said  to  have 
been  visible  from  an  elevated  point  in  the 
northern  horizon.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
winters,  Dr.  Kane  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  vessel,  being  unable  to  extricate  her 
from  the  ice. 

The  reason  for  deciding  upon  Smith's 
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Sound  as  the  starting-point  for  the  present 
Polar  expedition  is  the  fact  that  the  coast- 
line has  been  traced  on  either  hand  to  81° 
30'  north,  and  observed  here  and  there  to 
a  still  higher  latitude,  perhaps  as  far  as  82^ 
30'.  Should  the  existence  of  this  coast- 
line be  confirmed,  the  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent expedition  will  be  greatly  facilitated, 
as  the  sledges,  by  skirting  its  shores,  will 
not  only  be  able  to  place  depots  of  provi- 
sions upon  it  for  use  in  the  following  year, 
but  will  make  more  rapid  and  assured 
progress  than  they  could  if  relying  solely 
upon  boat  navigation  in  an  open  sea,  sup- 
posing one  to  exist  to  the  north  of  the 
land  observed. 

The  remarkable  expedition  of  Captain 
Hall  in  187 1  in  the  Polaris,  a  small  gun- 
boat placed  at  his  service  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  a  great  de- 
gree confirms  the  observations  made  by 
Dr.  Kane  and  his  party.  Captain  Hall 
attained  the  highest  latitude  ever  reached 
by  a  ship  —  viz.,  82°  16'.  Here  he  was 
beset  by  ice,  and  his  further  progress  ar- 
rested. It  is  an  encouraging  fact  for  the 
present  expedition  that  the  cHmate  of  Dr. 
Kane's  winter  quarters  in  Thank-God 
Bay,  latitude  81°  38'  N.,  was  found  to  be 
decidedly  milder  than  it  had  proved  to  be 
considerably  to  the  south.  The  land 
near  the  harbor  was  free  from  snow  in 
June,  a  vivid  herbage  covered  the  ground, 
and  herds  of  musk-oxen  roamed  over  the 
hills. 

The  first  obstruction  which  the  expedi- 
tion is  likely  to  experience  will  be  caused 
by  the  great  ice-pack  which  annually 
forms  in  Baffin's  Bay.  This  is  known  as 
the  great  central  pack,  and  consists  of 
ancient  floe-ice,  and  of  more  recent  ice 
varying  from  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness. 
Much  of  this  is  broken  up  every  year  by 
the  swell  from  the  south,  or  dissolved  by 
the  warm  current  which  sets  into  the  bay ; 
but  the  great  middle  pack,  as  it  is  termed, 
always  presents  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  whaling  fleets  which  frequent  Baffin's 
Bay — although  they  rarely  fail  in  break- 
ing through  it  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  season  and  the  strength  and  com- 
pactness of  the  ice,  which  extends  from 
side  to  side  of  the  bay  for  a  distance  of 
from  180  to  200  miles.  To  the  north  of 
this  formidable  obstruction  is  that  open 
sea  called  the  North  Water,  and  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  whalers  to  reach*  as 
early  as  possible ;  for  there  the  whales  of 


which  they  are  in  search  abound,  and  the 
sooner  they  come  upon  their  haunts  the 
greater  is  their  success.  The  ice  of 
Baffin's  Bay  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  forms  in  the  seas  north  of 
Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  where  the 
edge  of  the  pack  has  been  found  24  feet 
thick,  and  sheets  of  from  30  to  40  feet 
thick  are  not  uncommon. 

Baffin's  Bay  has  been  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent disasters  to  whalers.  In  1830  oc- 
curred a  very  terrible  catastrophe.  A 
gale  from  the  S.S.W.  drove  a  whole  fieet 
into  Melville  Bay,  nipping  the  ships 
against  the  land-floe.  As  the  gale  in- 
creased, the  floes  overlapped  each  other, 
and  bore  down  with  accumulated  force 
upon  the  devoted  fleet,  when  a  scene  of 
indescribable  horror  ensued.  In  the  space 
of  a  quarrer  ot  an  hour  many  fine  vessels 
were  shattered  to  pieces — the  ice  tearing 
open  their  sides,  many  were  squeezed  fiat, 
others  literally  turned  inside  out.  The 
few  which  escaped  did  so  only  by  cutting 
docks  in  the  land-floe  for  their  protection. 
The  total  loss  to  the  owners  was  estimated 
at  ^^142,000. 

The  scenery  and  perils  of  this  region, 
in  which  the  courage  and  prowess  of 
Arctic  voyagers  are  first  put  to  the  test  in 
their  northward  course,  are  well  described 
by  Rear-Admiral  Sherard  Osbom,  whose 
appointment  as  one  of  the  members  Of 
the  Arctic  Committee  was  but  a  just 
recognition  of  his  services,  special  know- 
ledge, and  high  scientific  attainments.  In 
his  *  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal,' 
describing  the  progress  of  the  ships  de- 
spatched for  the  discovery  and  rescue  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crews,  he  says : 
"  The  squadron  was  flying  north  in  an 
open  sea,  over  which  bergs  of  every  shape 
and  size  floated  in  wild  magnificence. 
The  excitement,  as  we  dashed  through 
the  storm,  in  steering  clear  of  them,  was 
delightful  from  its  novelty;  and  as  we 
flew  past  some  huge 'mass  over  which  the 
green  seas  were  fruitlessly  trying  to  dash 
themselves,  it  was  impossible  not  to  call  to 
mind  the  characteristic  lines  of  Cole- 
ridge,— 


"  '  And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold. 
And  ice.  m.ist-high,  came  floating  by 

As  green  as  emerald, 
And  through  the  drifts,  the  snowy  clilTs 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  ; 
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No  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken, 
And  ice  was  all  between. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who,  pursued  with  yell  and  blow, 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ships  drove  past,  loud  roared  the  blast. 

And  Northward  aye  we  fled.'  " 

In  breaking  through  the  ice-floes  of 
the  middle  pack  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the  dis- 
covery-ships will  be  aided  by  an  amount 
of  steam-power  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
applied  to  such  a  purpose.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  1850  it  was  necessarily,  limited 
by  the  size  of  the  vessels  —  merely  steam- 
tenders  to  larger  sailing  ships;  but  the  lit- 
tle steamers  nevertheless  did  their  work 
well, 

•*  They  seemed,"  writes  Admiral  Osborn, 
'*  to  feel  and  know  their  work,  and  exceeded 
even  our  sanguine  expectations,  and  each  was 
allowed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  ice-breaking 
which  will  doubtless,  in  future  Arctic  voy- 
ages, be  carried  out  with  great  success.  For 
instance,  a  piece  of  a  floe  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  and  three  feet  thick,  pre- 
vented our  progress.  The  weakest  and  nar- 
rowest part  being  ascertained,  the  ships  were 
secured  as  fast  as  possible,  without  obstruct- 
ing the  steam-vessels.  The  Pioneer  and  In- 
trepid (tenders)  then  by  turns  rushed  at  the 
floe,  breaking  their  way  through  it,  until  the 
impetus  gained  in  the  open  water  was  lost  by 
the  resistance  of  the  ice,  and  the  screw  went 
astern,  carrying  with  her  tons  of  ice  by  means 
of  numerous  lines  which  the  blue  jackets, 
who  attended  on  the  forecastle,  and  others  on 
broken  pieces  of  the  floe,  held  on  by.  As  the 
one  vessel  went  astern,  the  other  flew  ahead 
to  her  work.  The  operation  was,  moreover, 
aided  by  the  explosions  of  powder,  and  alto- 
gether the  scene  was  highly  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  gallant  Intrepid  gave  a  coup 
de grace  to  the  mass,  and  we  were  next  morn- 
ing in  the  true  lead,  and  all  our  troubles  in 
Melville  Bay  were  at  an  end." 

Having  successfully  passed  the  great 
middle  pack  of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  the 
discovery-ships,  being  very  strongly  con- 
structed, and  specially  adapted  and 
strengthened  for  charging  the  ice,  will 
doubtless  get  through  without  any  con- 
siderable delay,  the  North  Water  will  be 
entered,  and  the  navigation  will  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  be  free  from  obstruc- 
tion. Smith's  Sound,  of  which  one  of  the 
conspicuous  land-marks  is  Cape  Alexan- 
der, in  latitude  78°  10',  is  skirted  by  pre-' 
cipices  of  from  800  to  1400  feet  in  height, 
and  the  scenery  assumes  a  character  of 
great  sublimity  from  the  glacier  forma- 
tions. These  glaciers,  of  which  the 
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higher  portions  are  generally  concave,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  but  in 
summer  their  sides  are  converted  by  the 
sun  into  translucent  ice.  They  are  tra- 
versed by  vast  fissures ;  and  their  ends, 
which  often  protrude  into  the  sea  like 
headlands,  are  constantly  being  detached, 
and  become  icebergs  of  various  and  often 
vast  magnitude.  A  very  slight  concus- 
sion of  the  air  is  often  sufficient  to  sepa- 
rate one  of  these  masses  from  the  cliffs, 
when  they  float  ofl"  to  sea,  and,  becoming 
tinged  with  prismatic  hues,  they  resemble 
huge  fragments  of  opal,  sapphire,  or 
emerald. 

Kennedy's  Channel  is  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  Smith's  Sound.  In  its  south- 
em  portion  Dr.  Kane  was  beset  for  two 
years  with  his  ill-adapted  bark  in  a  cul-de- 
sac  formed  by  an  elbow  in  the  Sound. 
From  this  point  the  real  exploratory  work 
of  the  expedition  will  commence.  How 
far  it  may  be  possible  or  prudent  to  push 
the  Alert  up  Kennedy's  Channel  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  state  in  which  it 
is  found,  whether  ice-bound  or  wholly  or 
partially  open.  If  the  former,  blasting  the 
ice  with  gunpowder  or  gun-cotton  will  be 
freely  resorted  to;  for  the  success  of  the 
sledge-journey  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  latitude 
which  the  advanced  ship  is  able  to  attain. 
On  the  existence  or  absence  of  continu- 
ous land  to  the  north  of  Smith's  Sound,  or 
of  an  archipelago,  must  depend  the  opera- 
tions of  the  advanced  ship.  If  navigable 
water,  or  partially  navigable  water,  i& 
found  high  up  Kennedy's  Channel,  short, 
work  may  be  made  in  reaching  the  Pole ;. 
if  continuous  land,  or  nearly  continuous 
land,  is  found,  along  the  shores  of  which, 
sledges  can  travel,  a  very  high  latitude, 
and  probably  the  Pole,  may  be  readied  in 
that  manner ;  but  if  continuous,  or  nearly 
continuous,  land  is  not  met  with,  all  Arc- 
tic travellers  know  that  the  distance  to  be 
accomplished  by  sledges  and  boats  com- 
bined is  very  limited  indeed. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some,  we 
think,  on  very  insufficient  data,  that  Ken- 
nedy's Channel  has  no  communication 
with  a  Polar  sea,  that  it  is  merely  a  cul-de- 
saCy  the  tide  rushing  up  and  increasing  as 
it  advances,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  Melville  Bay  is 
only  s  or  6  feet,  while  in  Kennedy's 
Channel  it  is  18  feet  According  to  Cap- 
tain Hall,  however,  the  tides  in  Kennedy's 
16 
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Channel  come  from  the  north,  and  not 
from  Baffin's  Bay,  in  which  case  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  believing  Kennedy's  Chan- 
nel to  be  a  mere  continuation  of  Smith's 
Sound,  the  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
causing  the  flood  and  ebb  at  its  entrance, 
and  that  from  the  Polar  basin  producing 
similar  effects  further  north.  This  view 
derives  support  from  the  continuous  flow 
of  ice  which  is  said  to  take  place  both  in 
winter  and  summer  through  the  strait  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  by  the  wonderful 
escape  of  one-half  of  the  crew  of  the 
Polaris  on  field-ice,  which  carried  them  by 
its  drifc  for  1500  miles  down  to  the  coast 
of  Labrador. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  success 
of  the  expedition  will  depend  mainly  on 
sledging ;  but  the  success  of  sledge-travel- 
ling depends  upon  the  distance  which  the 
advanced  ship  can  be  navigated.  If  Cap- 
tain Hall  succeeded  in  forcing  his  little 
craft,  inadequately  provided  as  she  was 
with  appliances  for  battling  with  ice,  up  to 
the  latitude  of  82''  16'  N.,  surely  Captain 
Nares  will  be  able  to  put  his  powerful 
screw-steamer,  supposing  his  course  is  not 
arrested  by  land,  into  a  winter  harbor  in  a 
much  higher  latitude  before  the  grand  ex- 
periment of  sledging  in  the  direction  of 
the  Pole  is  attempted.  But,  again,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
smooth  ice  that  may  have  to  be  traversed. 
In  that  portion  of  the  Polar  basin  north  of 
Behring's  Strait  the  surface  of  the  ice  has 
been  found  to  be  a  mass  of  hillocks  from 
40  to  100  feet  high;  and  that  encoun- 
tered by  Parry  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen 
»was  of  a  most  trying  character,  requiring 
immense  exertions  in  alternately  drawing 
.up  and  launching  the  boats  as  ice  or 
water  predominated ;  and  Lieutenant 
tPayer,  in  the  recent  Austrian  Polar  expe- 
dition, when  attempting  to  make  progress 
in  boats,  found  the  sea  so  encumbered 
•with  ice,  that  they  had,  he  says,  to  be 
:hauled  up  many  hundred  times  and  drag- 
ged over  it. 

The  distance  from  the  furthest  land  seen 
by  Captain  Hall  to  the  Pole  would  be 
only  484  miles ;  and  a  sledge-party,  led  by 
'Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  accomplished 
.1210  miles  in.ia5  days,  or  nearly  12  miles 
a-day.  At  that  rate  of  sledge-travelling  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Pole  might  be  reached 
in  40  days;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
.travel  in  sledges  in  a  straight  line.     It  is 


more  likely  that  a  glacier-encumbered 
coast  would  have  to  be  traversed^  with  all 
its  irregularities  of  outline,  by  which  the 
distance  to  the  Pole  might  be  practically 
doubled. 

As  the  success  of  the  expedition  will  de- 
pend upon  the  prosecution  of  a  sledge- 
journey,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the 
kind  of  vehicles  which  have  been  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
made  of  American  elm,  and  the  runnen 
are  shod  with  steel.  Each  sledge  will 
contain  eight  men,  and  will  carry  seven 
weeks'  provisions.  With  an  eight-man 
sledge  detached  for  an  extended  journey 
of  seven  weeks,  the  total  weight  of  the 
laden  sledge  will  be  164.6  lb.  The  plan 
of  travelling  will  be  the  same  that  was 
adopted  on  former  occasions.  One  sledge 
is  to  be  advanced  25  days'  distance  from 
the  ship,  and  depots  of  provisions  placed 
on  the  line  for  the  return  journey.  This 
is  to  be  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
Supposing  a  party  of  six  sledges  to  start 
together,  after  travelling  in  company  for  a 
week.  No.  6  will  proceed  to  the  fall 
amount  of  50  days'  provisions  and  return, 
the  remaining  five  proceeding  on  theii 
way.  When  six  more  days  have  elapsed. 
No.  5  sledge  will  return  to  the  ship,  hav- 
ing filled  up  to  what  they  originally  started 
with,  and  so  on  until  No.  i  sledge  is  left 
to  proceed  by  itselC  In  the  meantime 
the  sledges  that  have  returned  will  imme- 
diately repro vision,  and  lay  out  depots  for 
the  use  of  the  returning  sledges,  and  be 
prepared  to  render  them  any  assistance 
they  may  require. 

The  daily  allowance  of  provisions  for 
those  engaged  in  sledge-travelling  is  as 
follows :  For  each  man  i  lb.  of  pemmi- 
can,  ^  lb.  of  boiled  pork,  14  oz.  of  biscuit, 
2  oz.  of  preserved  potatoes,  i  J-  oz.  of  pre- 
pared chocolate,  i  oz.  of  tea  and  sugar,  z 
oz.  of  concentrated  rum — 4  oz.  of  cooking 
fuel  being  used  daily  for  each  individual ; 
also  a  weekly  allowance  per  man  of  if  os. 
of  salt,  J  oz.  of  pepper,  i  oz.  of  cunyor 
onion  powder,  and  3  oz.  of  tobacco, — 
making  a  weekly  allowance  per  man  of  19 
lb.  3  oz.,  certainly  a  very  liberal  one  eren 
for  a  journey  within  the  Arctic  cird^ 
where  the  appetite  must  be  unusually  keen. 
In  fact,  at  first  starting,  the  men  have  not 
in  former  expeditions  been  able  to  consume 
their  full  rations,  although  on  a  much 
more  restricted  scale, — a  littie  difficulty 
which,  if  found  to  exist,  will,  after  a  fair 
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days  of  hard  work  and  exposure,  doubtless 
be  easily  overcome. 

In  addition  to  the  sledges  drawn  by  the 
men,  the  expedition  will  be  furnished  with 
five  or  six  sledges  to  be  drawn  by  dogs,  of 
which  sixty  are  to  be  taken  on  board  the 
ships  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Upper- 
navik,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  to  be 
used  when  sledging  operations  commence. 
Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock  states,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  that  two  dogs  can 
drag  as  much  as  one  man.  Several  tons 
of  the  choicest  dog-biscuits  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  use,  although  some  doubts 
are  entertained  whether  they  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  experience  having  proved 
that  the  Greenland  dogs  prefer  devouring 
each  other  to  any  food  which  can  be  of- 
fered them. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Admiral  Osborn,  "  can 
be  more  exhilarating  than  dog-sledging  in 
the  Arctic  regions  on  a  fine  day.  The 
rattling  pace  of  the  dogs;  their  intelli- 
gence in  choosing  the  road  through  the 
broken  ice;  the  strict  obedience  paid  by 
the  team  to  one  powerful  dog  whom  they 
elect  as  leader ;  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority  by  the  master-dog;  the  constant 
use  of  the  whip,  and  the  running  conver- 
sation kept  up  by  the  driver  with  the 
different  dogs,  who  well  know  their  names, 
afford  constant  enjoyment." 

However  useful  they  may  be,  these  Arc- 
tic dogs  seem  to  be  deficient  in  that  affec- 
tionate disposition  which  endear  their  spe- 
cies so  much  to  man.  Captain  Vesey 
Hamilton  stated,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  he 
believed  the  Esquimaux  dogs  to  be  the 
most  ungrateful  creatures  in  creation. 
He  had  travelled  for  several  hundred 
miles  by  sledge ;  and  for  six  weeks  it  was 
his  duty  regularly  to  feed  the  dogs ;  but 
after  only  a  week's  absence,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  journey  they  would  not 
recognize  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  Sir 
Leopold  M^Clintock,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  this  mode  of  Arctic  travel- 
ling, states  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  house  the  dogs,  as  they  can 
live  near  the  ships  during  a  whole  v.  inter, 
and  if  treated  differently  would  sicken  and 
die. 

The  highest  latitude  which  has  been 
reached  within  the  Antarctic  circle  is  only 
78°  11',  which  was  attained  by  Sir  James 
Ross  on  his  southeru  exploring  expedition 
between  1839  ^"^  ^^43)  ^^^  which  falls 


short,  by  more  than  four  degrees,  of  that 
which  was  attained  by  Captain  Hall  in  the 
Polaris,  within  the  Arctic  circle,  in  1872. 
In  all  probability  the  southern  Pole  will 
for  ever  be  inaccessible  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  man.  Sir  James  Ross  was 
stopped  by  an  apparently  boundless  field  of 
ice,  the  thickness  of  which  he  estimated, 
by  soundings  taken  at  its  edge,  to  be  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  feet,  and  the  surface 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plain 
of  frosted  silver.  The  severer  climate  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  small  amount  of  its  land  com- 
pared with  the  northern  continent,  which 
extends  beyond  the  Arctic  circle.  In  the 
opinion  of  Humboldt,  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere may  be  regarded  as  the  great  ter- 
raqueous steam-engine,  and  the  southern 
hemisphere  as  its  water  reservoir.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  northern 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  which 
falls  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and  the 
higher  temperature  existing  in  the  north 
polar  region  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  heat  which  be- 
comes latent  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
in  the  formation  of  aqueous  vapor,  is  set 
free  in  the  northern  hemisphere  during 
great  falls  of  rain  and  snow. 

A  doubt  which  has  been  expressed 
whether  any  considerable  extent  of  land 
exists  in  the  north  polar  area  derives  con- 
firmation from  the  paucity  of  icebergs  met 
with  in  high  latitudes  as  compared  with 
those  found  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  On 
every  side  of  the  southern  Pole,  on  every 
meridian  of  the  great  South  Sea,  ships  fall 
in  with  icebergs,  whereas  they  are  only 
found  within  the  northern  Arctic  circle  in 
or  about  Baffin's  Bay — a  fact  which  points 
strongly  to  the  probability  that  no  exten- 
sive land  exists  at  or  near  our  northern 
Pole — a  supposition  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  vast  ice-fields  off  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla  show  no  traces  of  ever  hav- 
ing been  in  contact  with  gravel  or  land. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedi- 
tion which  has  been  prepared  with  so 
much  care,  and  on  which  so  much  cost 
has  been  lavished,  is  one  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, hazard,  and  difficulty.  And  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  learn  or  gain 
from  it?  Shall  we  find,  according  to 
Esquimaux  tradition,  an  island  in  an  ice- 
less  sea,  where  musk-oxen  roam,  and  some 
secluded  family  of  the  human  race  leads 
an  isolated  life  under  conditions  of  which. 
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mankind  in  its  advanced  state  is  unable 
to  form  even  a  conception?  Will  the 
elements  be  found  in  a  state  of  repose  or 
in  tumultuous  agitation  ?  Will  the  ocean, 
if  there  be  one,  be  found 

"  Still   as  the  sea  ere  winds  were   taught  to 

blow, 
Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow"  ? 

Or  will  land  and  water  be  commingled 
and  consolidated  in  sublime  confusion — 

"  Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky, 
And  icy  mountains  high  on  mountains  piled  "  ? 

Shall  we  find  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
the  ocean  currents  ;  where  the  Gulf  Stream 
spends  its  final  force,  and  whence  the 
Arctic  stream  first  starts  on  its  course 
down  the  coast  of  Greenland  ?  Shall  we 
learn  why  Arctic  ice  differs  in  its  charac- 
teristics, being  in  some  places  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  in  others  perilous  to  travel 
over?  To  such  questions  the  answers 
cannot  be  foretold ;  but  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  scientific  results 
of  reaching  the  North  Pole  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest,  and  will  throw 
light  upon  some  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
physical  problems.  The  icy  pole,  for  ex- 
ample, or  tlie  pole  of  greatest  cold,  has 
yet  to  be  determined ;  and  there  is  con- 
siderable reason  to  doubt  whether  it  cor- 
responds with  the  terrestrial  pole ;  for  we 
know  that  the  thermal  equator  does  not 
correspond  with  the  geographical  equator, 
nor  the  magnetic  pole  with  the  geographi- 
cal pole.  The  lowest  temperature,  so  far 
as  is  known  by  actual  observation  on  the 
earth,   is   that   reached   by    Neveroff,   at 


Jakutsk  in  Siberia,  in  latitude  62**  %\  on 
the  2ist  of  January  1838,  when  the  quick- 
silver marked  76°  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  determination,  by  the 
swinging  of  the  pendulum,  of  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
Pole,  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  strict- 
ly reliable  theory  of  the  figure  and  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
North  Pole  is  upwards  of  600  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  at  which  the  pendulum 
was  last  swung  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine. 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  pres- 
sure at  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  where 
there  is  no  rotation,  will  be  of  high  scien- 
tific interest.  Magnetism  and  electricity 
may  be  expected  to  manifest  new  and 
striking  effects.  An  analysis  of  the  aurora 
boreal  is,  of  which  the  intensity  of  the  light 
is  so  great  in  high  latitudes  that  its  corus- 
cations have  been  observed  even  in 
bright  sunshine,  may  throw  a  Hood  of 
light  upon  the  causes  of  that  wonderful 
phenomenon.  Solar  physics  will  also 
benefit  by  the  opportunity  afforded  of  con- 
tinuously observing  the  sun  at  low  alti- 
tudes above  the  horizon ;  and  other  me- 
teorological phenomena  (such  as  liavc 
never  before  been  seen  by  mortal  eye) 
may  possibly  present  themselves  to  the 
gallant  explorers  who,  to  their  immortal 
renown,  shall  first  place  themselvei  on  the 
northern  axis  of  our  globe.  Captain 
Nares  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  scientific  officers  of  his 
profession;  whatever  man  can  dare  he 
will  dare ;  and  no  effort  of  skill  or  courage 
will  be  wanting  to  bring  the  expedition 
which  he  commands  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination.— Blackwoo(Vs  Magazine. 
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Sharks  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
most  rapacious  and  abhorrent  of  sea-ani- 
mals. That  they  are  rapacious  is  un- 
deniable, but  why  they  are  so  is  not  gene- 
rally considered.  We  will  go  a  little  into 
the  matter.  The  shark,  a  fish  of  the 
family  SqualidcB^  when  quite  in  his  infant 
.  state,  and  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  ex- 
Vhibits  a  pugnacity  almost  without  parallel 
for  his  age.  He  will  attack  fish  two  or 
tliree  times  larger  than  himself;  or,  if 
caught,  and  placed  for  observation  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel,  he  resents  handling,  and. 


with  unerring  precision,  strikes  a  finger 
placed  on  almost  any  part  of  his  body. 

Two  things  contribute  to  the  shark's 
determinate  fierceness.  In  the  first  place, 
we  may  refer  to  his  teeth,  for  of  these 
engines  of  destruction  nature  has  been  to 
him  particularly  bountiful ;  and  this  spe- 
cies of  bounty  he  has  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  exercising.  If  he  could  speak,  he 
would  probably  tell  us  that,  besides  being 
troubled  with  his  teeth,  which  he  could 
not  help  keeping  in  use,  he  had  been  gift- 
ed with  enormous  abdominal  viscera,  and 
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that,  more  particularly,  a  third  of  his  body 
is  occupied  by  spleen  and  liver.  The 
bile  and  other  digestive  juices  which  are 
secreted  from  such  an  immense  apparatus, 
and  poured  continually  into  the  stomach, 
tend  to  stimulate  appetite  prodigiously — 
and  what  hungry  animal  with  good  teeth 
was  ever  tender-hearted  ?  In  truth,  a 
shark's  appetite  can  never  be  appeased; 
for,  in  addition  to  this  bilious  diathesis,  he 
is  not  a  careful  masticator,  but  hastily 
bolting  his  food,  produces  thereby  not 
only  the  moroseness  of  indigestion,  but  a 
whole  host  of  parasites,  which  goad  as 
well  as  irritate  the  intestines  to  that  de- 
gree that  the  poor  squalus  is  sometimes 
quite  beside  himself  from  the  torment,  and 
rushes,  like  a  blind  Polyphemus,  through 
the  waves  in  search  of  anything  to  cram 
down  his  maw  that  may  allay  such  urgent 
distress.  He  does  not  seek  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  is  cruelly  famished.  *  It  is  not  I,' 
expostulates  the  man  in  the  crowd,  *  that 
is  pushing;  it  is  others  behind  me*  The 
poor  wretch  must  satisfy,  not  only  his  own 
ravenous  appetite,  but  the  constant  de- 
mand of  these  internal  parasites,  either 
with  dead  or  living  food ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that,  sped  as  from  a  catapult,  he  pounces 
on  a  quarry,  and  sometimes  gorges  him- 
self beyond  what  he  is  able  to  contain. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  rapacious 
habits  of  the  Squalidae,  we  would  have  it 
remembered  that  every  man's  hand  is 
against  them,  and  that  no  tortures  ^are 
considered  too  severe  to  inflict  upon  them 
when  caught.  If  they  are  relentless  to 
man  and  every  living  thing  around  them, 
their  insatiable  appetite  renders  them 
equally  destructive  to  their  own  species, 
and  we  of  the  white  population  of  this 
globe  ought  to  recollect,  with  some  show 
of  gratitude,  that  they  always  prefer  an 
African  to  a  European  ;  for  although  they 
are  fond  of  men  of  any  color,  a  negro  is 
to  them  as  the  choicest  venison.  Com- 
merson  tells  us  that  one  of  the  atrocious 
amusements  practised  on  board  slave-ships 
was  to  suspend  a  dead  negro  from  the. 
bowsprit,  in  order  to  watch  the  efforts  of 
the  sharks  to  reach  him,  and  this  they 
would  sometimes  effect  at  a  height  of 
more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Wonderful  are  the  tales  that 
sailors  tell  of  the  various  things  that  have 
been  found  in  a  shark's  stomach,  and  it 
was  thought  that  any  substance  that 
would  enter  its  mouth  was  at  all  times  ac- 


ceptable. The  following,  which  details  a 
cruel  trick,  as  described  in  the  Glasgow 
Observer^  dispels  this  illusion  :  *  Looking 
over  the  bulwarks  of  the  schooner,*  writes 
a  correspondent  to  this  journal,  *I  saw 
one  of  these  watchful  monsters  winding 
lazily  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  long 
meteor;  sometimes  rising  till  his  nose 
disturbed  the  surface,  and  a  gushing 
sound  like  a  deep  breath  rose  through 
the  breakers;  at  others,  resting  motion- 
less on  the  water,  as  if  listening  to  our 
voices,  and  thirsting  for  our  blood.  As 
we  were  watching  the  motions  of  this 
monster,  Bruce  (a  little  lively  negro,  and 
my  cook)  suggested  the  possibility  of  de- 
stroying it.  This  was  briefly  to  heat  a 
fire-brick  in  the  stove,  wrap  it  up  hastily 
in  some  old  greasy  cloths,  as  a  sort  of  dis- 
guise, and  then  to  heave  it  overboard. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  and 
the  effect  was  triumphant.  The  monster 
followed  after  the  hissing  prey.  We  saw 
it  dart  at  the  brick  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  gorge  it  instanter.  The  shark 
rose  to  the  surface  almost  immediately, 
and  his  uneasy  motions  soon  betrayed  the 
success  of  the  manoeuvre.  His  agonies  •" 
became  terrible ;  the  waters  appeared  as  if 
disturbed  by  a  violent  squall,  and  the 
spray  was  driven  over  the  taffrail  where 
we  stood,  while  the  gleaming  body  of  the 
fish  repeatedly  burst  through  the  dark 
waves,  as  if  writhing  with  fierce  and  terri- 
ble convul^ons.  Sometimes  we  thought 
we  heard  a  shrill  bellowing  cry,  as  if 
indicative  of  anguish  and  rage,  rising 
through  the  gurgling  waters.  His  fury, 
however,  was  soon  exhausted ;  in  a  short 
time  the  sounds  broke  away  into  distance, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  sea  subsided. 
The  shark  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
tides,  as  unable  to  struggle  against  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  they  were  carrying 
his  body  unresistingly  to  the  beach.* 

Crouch,  in  his  Fishes  of  the  British 
Islands^  would  indirectly  claim  some 
apology  for  the  habits  of  the  shark  tribe ; 
in  reference  to  which  he  asks  why  the  lion 
and  the  eagle  should  occupy  the  elevated 
places  they  do  in  popular  estimation,  as 
the  king  of  beasts  and  monarch  of  the  air. 
They  live  by  the  exercise  of  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  sharks,  and  if  insatiable 
appetites  are  to  take  precedence,  sharks 
ought  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank. 

The  appearance  of  sharks  occasionally 
upon  our  coast  naturally  creates  a  certain 
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panic  amongst  bathers ;  and  we  may  trace 
the  breakage  of  the  nets  of  our  fishermen 
to  their  presence,  among  other  causes. 
The  six-gilled  shark,  or  gray  shark,  is 
sometimes  eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  is  very  destructive  among  the  pil- 
chards on  the  Cornish  coast.  The  white 
shark  is  a  formidable  fellow ;  but  although 
his  class  ocasionally  send  even  to  our 
isles  deputations  of  one  or  two,  we  have, 
fortunately,  not  had  to  record  of  late  years 
such  a  visitation  as  that  of  1785,  when 
hundreds  appeared  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel. This  individual  is  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean.  Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body 
of  a  man,  and  even  a  man  in  armor,  has 
been  found  in  the  body  of  a  white  shark. 
Captain  King,  in  his  Survey  of  Australia, 
says  he  caught  one  which  could  have 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Blumenbach  says  a  whole  horse  has  been 
found  in  it;  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  re- 
ports the  taking  of  one,  in  which,  besides 
other  things,  he  found  the  whole  skin  of  a 
buffalo,  which  a  short  time  before  had 
been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship. 
Tiie  blue  shark  is  a  horrible  nuisance  to 
the  fishermen,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  with 
us  only  in  summer,  when  it  makes  itself 
known  by  hunting  after  the  fish  entangled 
in  the  nets,  which  it  does  by  seizing  both 
fish  and  net  with  its  keen  and  serrated 
teeth,  and  swallowing  fish  and  mesh  to- 
gether. As  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to 
have  sharks  following  a  ship,  it  cannot 
be  too  well  known  that  a  bucket  or  two  of 
bilge-water  has  been  known  to  drive  them 
off. 

The  shark  tribe  are  remarkably  reten- 
tive of  life,  and  instances  are  related  which 
would  be  almost  beyond  belief,  if  not 
vouched  for  by  numbers  of  witnesses. 
For  instance,  an  individual  was  caught 
with  a  line ;  its  liver  was  cut  out,  and  the 
bowels  left  hanging  from  the  body,  in 
which  state  the  sailors,  as  an  object  of 
abhorrence,  threw  it  into  the  sea.  But  it 
continued  near  the  boat;  and  not  long 
afterwards,  it  pursued,  and  attempted  to 
devour  a  mackerel  that  had  escaped  from 
the  net.  In  another  instance,  a  shark  was 
thrown  overboard  after  the  head  had  been 
severed  from  the  body ;  after  which,  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  body  continued  to 
use  the  efforts  of  swimming  in  various 
directions — to  employ  the  conjecture  of 
a  boy  amongst  the  crew — as  if  it  were 


looking  for  it!s  head.  Next,  we  have  the 
thrasher,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
fox  shark,  because  of  the  shape  of  its  tail 
The  title  of  thrasher,  however,  is  most  ap- 
propriate, from  its  habit  of  lashing  the  sea 
with  its  tail,  by  which  it  has  been  known 
to  put  to  flight  a  herd  of  sportive  dolphins, 
and  even  to  fill  the  whale  with  terror.  The 
porbeagle  is  another  of  the  shark  tribe,  and 
is  a  common  visitor  on  the  western  coasts 
in  summer.  Then  follows  that  too  plenti- 
ful and  rapacious  fish,  the  toper,  known 
likewise  as  the  white  hound,  penny  dog, 
or  miller  dog.  However,  as  it  swims  deep, 
it  does  not  do  so  much  injury  to  the  fish- 
ermen's nets  as  some  of  its  congeners. 
Then  we  have  the  smooth  hound,  or  ray- 
mouthed  dog,  or  skate-toothed  shark, 
which  are  presumed  to  come  from  con- 
siderable distances,  from  the  kind  of 
hooks  sometimes  found  in  them,  which 
resemble  those  used  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
They  feed  upon  crustaceous  animals,  but 
will  take  a  bait.  The  picked  dog,  spur 
dog,  or  bone  dog,  but  commonly  known 
as  the  dog-fish,  is  the  smallest,  but  unques- 
tionably the  most  numerous  of  the  shark 
tribe.  It  frequents  our  coasts  all  the  year 
round,  and  even  in  the  severest  weather. 
Then  there  are  the  spinous  shark  and 
Greenland  shark,  which  will  not  be  driven 
away  from  feeding  upon  the  blubber  of  a 
stranded  half-immersed  whale,  although 
pierced  with  spears,  but  come  again  to 
the  oleaginous  banquet  while  a  spark  of 
life  exists.  The  basking  shark  also  occa- 
sionally casts  up  on  our  coasts.  It  is  of  a 
large  size,  is  capable  of  breaking  a  six- 
inch  hawser,  and  is  only  taken  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Then  we  have  the 
rashleigh  shark,  the  broad-headed  gazer, 
and  the  hammer-head  or  balance  fish, 
which  may  be  said  to  complete  the  list  of 
these  occasional  unwelcome  visitors  to  our 
shores. 

And  now  that  we  have  said  so  much 
that  is  prejudicial  to  the  Squalidae  or 
shark  community,  let  us  see  what  we  have 
as  a  set-off  in  their  favor.  As  a  food  for 
man,  the  toper  is  found  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  markets  at  Rome;  and  in  Parisi 
that  city  of  gastronomy,  the  small  kinds 
of  shark,  when^^divested  of  their  tantalising 
titles,  are  to  be  detected  as  entrees  in  the 
menu  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
families.  For  some  years  the  dog-fish  has 
afforded  lucrative  employment  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer  to  the  fishermen 
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from  the  Naze  to  the  Cape.  It  is,  how- 
ever, mostly  smoked,  and  in  this  way  is 
considered  rather  a  delicacy.  It  is  also 
dried  and  split  as  stock-fish  for  consump- 
tion in  the  country,  as  well  as  for  export 
to  Sweden,  where  it  is  greatly  appreciated. 
It  is  likewise  elsewhere  a  common  article 
of  food,  amidst  the  choice  of  a  variety  of 
other  fish,  especially  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and,  indeed,  is  valued  by  some  who 
are  far  above  the  necessity  of  classing  it 
with  their  ordinary  arcticles  of  subsistence. 
It  is  used  both  fresh  and  salted,  but  when 
eaten  fresh,  it  is  skinned  before  being 
cooked.  Lacipede,  who  speaks  slightingly 
of  its  flesh,  informs  us  that,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  eggs,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  small  orange,  and  consist  solely 
of  a  pale-colored  yolk,  are  in  high  esteem. 
If  prejudice  could  be  got  over,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  form  an  agreeable  as 
well  as  nourishing  article  of  food,  as  a 
substitute  for  other  eggs  in  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  shark  fishery  is  carried  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  recently  it  has 
been  pursued  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 
About  Kurrachi,  in  India,  as  many  as 
forty  thousand  sharks  are  taken  in  the 
year.  The  back  fins  are  much  esteemed 
as  a  food  delicacy  in  China,  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  of  these  being  shipped  to 
that  empire  annually  from  Bombay.  In 
Norway  and  Iceland  the  inhabitants  make 
indiscriminate  use  of  every  species  cap- 
tured, hanging  up  the  carcases  for  a  whole 
year,  like  hams,  that  the  flesh  may  become 


mellow.  The  liver,  however,  appears  to  be 
strictly  prohibited  everywhere,  as  a  danger- 
ous article  of  food. 

Mr.  N.  Brabazon  in  his  Fisheries  of  Ire- 
land, in  allusion  to  the  large  shoals  of 
sharks  which  pass  annually  along  the  west 
coast,  on  their  way  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  seas,  speaks  particularly 
of  the  basking  shark:  *  These  fish  are 
worth  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds 
each ;  and  when  so  many  as  five  hundred 
have  been  killed  in  one  season,  this  class 
of  fishing  should  be  well  attended  to  for 
the  short  season  it  lasts,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable  to  it,  especially  as  it  is  at  a  time 
when  other  fish  are  out  of  season.  The 
fishermen  have  a  superstition  that  the  fish 
will  leave  the  coast  if  the  bodies  of  those 
caught  were  brought  to  the  shore.*  Mr.  P. 
L.  Simmons,  in  his  Waste  Products  and 
Undeveloped  Substances^  gives  almost  in- 
credible statistics  of  the  vast  amount  of 
fish-refuse  which  is  either  left  to  rot  on 
the  coasts  and  putrefy  the  air,  or  thrown 
back  into  the  sea  unutilised,  both  on  our 
own  and  on  foreign  shores ;  and  he  signi- 
ficandy  points  to  its  value  as  a  manure  not 
far  inferior  to  guano,  of  which  this  country 
alone  requires  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
a  year,  and  pays  upwards  of  twenty-two 
millions  sterling.  Would  it  not,  therefore, 
be  wise  for  enterprise  and  capital  to  begin 
to  turn  more  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  fish-guano,  of  which  the  d6bris  of  the 
North  American  fisheries  and  those  of  the 
North  Sea  would  furnish  ample  material  ? 
Chamber^  journal. 


•*• 


J 


JOHN   EVERETT  MILLAIS. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


MiLLAis,  a  portrait  of  whom  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Eclec- 
tic, is  among  the  foremost,  if  not  actually 
the  first  of  living  English  painters.  No 
pictures  are  more  sought  after  than  his  in 
London,  and  it  is  said  that  several  of  them 
have  Drought  higher  prices  than  were  ever 
before  obtained  for  a  picture  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  artist  who  produced  it. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  his  relative  merit,  but  it  proves  at 
least  that  he  has  succeeded  perfectly  in 
meeting  the  artistic  tastes  of  his  time, 


which  he  has  also  done  much  to  educate. 
The  following  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is 
taken,  with  a  few  changes  and  additions, 
from  the  new  edition  of  the  American  Cy- 
clopedia^ a  work,  by  the  way,  which  is 
exceptionally  good  in  its  biographical 
features. 

John  Everett  Millais  was  born  in  South- 
ampton, England,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1829,  where  his  early  years  were  also 
spent.  At  the  age  of  nine,  he  gained  a 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was 
placed  in^Mr.  Sass's  preparatory  school  of 
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art  in  London,  whence,  at  the  age  of 
» eleven,  he  was  transferred  to  the  antique 
school  of  the  Royal  Academy.  There, 
when  but  fourteen  years  old,  he  won  the 
medal  for  drawing  from  the  antique ;  and 
three  years  later,  in  1846,  he  exhibited  his 
first  picture  at  the  Academy,  "  Pizarro 
seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru."  In  1847,  he 
gained  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  oil 
picture,  his  subject  being  "  The  Tribe  of 
Benjamin  seizing  the  Daughters  of  Shiloh." 
About  this  time,  Millais  was  induced  to 
reject  the  academic  rules  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
"  Pre-Raphaelite  school,"  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members  and  founders. 
The  first  picture  painted  by  him  in  the 
new  style  was  exhibited  in  1849,  and  was 
entitled  "  Isabella  ;"  the  idea  being  taken 
from  Keats's  well-known  poem.  In  1850 
appeared  his  "  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel," 
'and  a  mystical  picture  of  Christ;  and  in 
185 1,  "  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange," 
**  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark," 
and  "  The  Woodman's  Daugliter."  So 
rigorously  did  he  follow  the  realistic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  his  new  conceptions  of 
art,  that  the  simplicity  at  which  he  aimed 
was  decried  as  an  evidence  of  poverty  of 
design  and  baldness  of  execution,  and  his 
pictures  were  declared  to  be  utterly  de- 
ficient in  a  sense  of  beauty.  But  their 
unquestioned  power  challenged  attention. 


and  it  was  at  length  conceded  that  tbe 
naturalism  which  the  artist  sought  to  em- 
body in  his  works  was  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  mere  literal  reproduction  or 
copying  of  nature.  His  essays  in  religious 
symbolism  found  few  admirers  and  were 
not  repeated.  "The  Huguenot"  and 
"  Ophelia,"  exhibited  in  1852,  increased  his 
reputation ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  his 
"  Proscribed  Royalist"  and  **  Order  of 
Release"  enhanced  it  still  further,  and 
gave  him  an  assured  and  commanding 
position.  Some  of  his  later  works  are : 
"  A  Dream  of  the  Past ;"  "  Sir  Isumbrus 
at  the  Ford"  (1857);  "The  Heretic" 
(1858);  "Vale  of  Rest"  and  "Spring 
Flowers"  (i860);  "The  Black  Bruns- 
wicker,"  perhaps  his  most  famous  picture 
(t86i);  "My  First  Sermon"  (1863); 
"  Charley  is  My  Darling"  (1864) ;  "Joan 
of  Arc"  and  "The  Romans  leaving 
Britain"  (1865);  "Sleeping,"  "Waking," 
and  "  Jephthah^'  (1867)  ;  "  Winter  Fuel" 
(1874);  and  "The  Fnnge  of  the  Moor" 
and  "A  Deserted  Garden"  (1875). 

Millais  was  a  contributor  to  the  G^rm 
(1850),  a  short-lived  periodical  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites.  He  has  also  occasionally 
contributed  illustrations  to  books  and 
periodicals.  In  1863,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which 
he  had  been  an  associate  since  1853. 


•  •  ♦- 
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Illustrated  Homes.  A  Scries  of  Papers 
describing  Real  Houses  and  Real  People. 
By  E.  C.  Gardner.  Boston  :  J,  R,  Osgood 
6-  Co. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  engaged  in  genuine  mission- 
ary work  in  his  endeavor  to  impress  upon  his 
fcliow-rountrymcn  (and  women)  sound  prin- 
ciples of  architectural  and  decorative  taste — to 
teach  them  what  constitutes  a  "  home"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  "  tenement"  or  *'  dwelling- 
house."  His  first  work,  which  we  praised  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  was  an  attempt  to 
define  these  homes,  and  to  point  out  in  a 
general  way  how  they  are  to  be  made — an  ex- 
position of  principles  in  short ;  the  present 
work  is  a  series  of  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  these  principles  have  been  actually  ap- 
plied. As  the  author  states  it,  it  is  a  descrip- 
tion by  the  architect  of  some  of  the  houses — 
"  real  houses  for  real  people" — which  he  has 
helped  to  build. 


It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  houses 
thus  described  are  no  fancy  creations  of 
the  architect,  but  have  met  actual  and  vari- 
ous individual  wants,  and  are  consequently 
much  more  suggestive  and  much  more 
likely  to  prove  helpful  than  they  would  other* 
wise  be.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and 
minute,  including  specifications  as  well  as 
plans,  indicating  the  approximate  cost  of  each 
house,  and  explaining  the  objects  aimed  at,  as 
well  as  the  result  obtained.  The  examples 
selected  are  of  houses  of  moderate  cost,  rang- 
ing from  a  single-room  cottage  ("Lucia's 
Castle")  costing  no  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  a  handsome  town  mansion,  costing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  description  comprises  the  people  for 
whom  the  houses  were  built,  as  well  as  the 
houses  themselves ;  and  this  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Gardner's  very 
decided  literary  talent.  An  animated  dialogue 
between  architect  and  clients  is  the  form  in 
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which  most  of  the  chapters  are  cast,  and 
though  dealing  with  a  somewhat  technical 
subject,  and  imparting  some  serious  instruc- 
tion, the  book  is,  from  first  to  last,  livel)% 
humorous,  and  entertaining. 

With  all  his  playfulness,  however,  which  to 
say  truth  has  a  tendency  to  become  tedious 
after  the  first  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Gardner 
evidently  takes  his  work  seriously.  He  never 
tires  of  emphasizing  and  illustrating  what  he 
regards  as  the  elementary  principles  of  taste  in 
architecture,  and  has  convinced  himself  full)' 
that  the  questions  involved  in  the  building 
of  a  house  are  closely  allied  with  questions 
of  good  morals.  '*  The  world,"  he  says,  "  is 
gone  wofully  astray.  We  are  growing  wicked 
and  vain,  and  sick  and  useless,  all  because 
homes  and  housekeeping  are  on  a  false  basis. 
I  can  see  no  way  out  of  the  wilderness  till 
some  saintly  woman  who  knows  the  suffering 
and  the  need  of  humanity,  shall  gird  herself, 
not  to  distribute  tracts,  or  sell  pious  books,  or 
organize  Dorcas  Societies,  or  send  the  gospel 
to  far-away  heathen,  but  to  place  domestic 
architecture,  and  domestic  service  and  duty, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men  as  the  assential  foun- 
dation of  a  sound  social  structure.  .  .  .  To 
organize  perfectly  a  business  in  this  branch 
of  my  profession,  I  should  first  engage  a  per- 
suasive minister  of  the  Gospel  to  instruct  all 
persons  about  to  build  in  the  moralities  of 
home-life.  After  a  course  of  this  fundamen- 
tal teaching,  I  would  employ  a  medical  man, 
wise  and  eloquent,  who  should  not  onl}'  prove 
that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  but  he 
should  make  his  pupils  realize  the  worth  of 
fresh  air,  of  sunlight,  of  pure  water  and  ra- 
tional warmth.  No  man  is  fit  to  build  a  house 
until  he  knows  something  of  these  things. 
After  the  physician,  a  chemist  should  follow  to 
explain  the  nature  and  causes  of  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide,  the  miasmata  that  rise 
from  certain  soils,  and  the  consequence  of  un- 
ventilated  sewerage,  closing  his  course  of 
family  instruction  by  a  lecture,  with  experi- 
ments, on  the  sublime  art  of  cooking. 
Finally,  a  professor  from  some  industrial  col- 
lege should  describe  the  nature  and  proper 
use  of  the  materials  employed  in  building, 
calling  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  green 
lumber  will  surely  shrink  in  drj-ing.  After 
such  a  preparation,  the  strictly  architectural 
service  might  be  undertaken  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  a  triumphant  conclusion." 

Whoever  contemplates  either  building  a 
house  or  buying  one  would  find  it  quite  worth 
while  to  give  both  Mr.  Gardner's  little  books 
at  least  one  careful  perusal. 

Constantinople.  From  the  French  of  Th6- 
ophile  Gauiier,  by  Robert  Howe  Gould, 
M.A.     New- York  :  Henry  Holt  ^  Co, 


Though  written  and  published  upward  of 
twenty  years  ago,  Gautier's  "  Constantinople  " 
is  still  by  far  the  best  descriptive  account  of 
the  Turkish  capital,  and  offers  the  most  lively 
glimpses  of  the  life,  customs,  character,  and 
habits  of  the  Turkish  people.  The  book,  in 
fact,  is  more  than  a  simple  record  of  travel ; 
it  will  answer  nearly  all  the  purposes  of  a 
guide*book  for  the  stranger  who  may  find 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  Constantinople. 
Itlwould  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  infer 
from  this  that  it  resembles  in  any  respect  the 
ordinary  guide-book  literature — to  which,  in- 
deed, it  forms  a  perfect  contrast.  For  Gau- 
tier  is,  above  all  things,  a  literary  artist.  Each 
of  his  chapters  is  a  finished  and  delightful 
piece  of  composition — full  of  instruction,  full 
of  information,  and  of  the  results  of  wide 
reading  and  trained  observation,  but  brilliant 
in  style,  sparkling  with  wit,  and  character- 
ized throughout  by  that  graceful  vivacity 
which  only  a  Frenchman  can  maintain  with- 
out visible  effort  through  several  hundred 
pages. 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  is  some- 
what broader  than  the  title,  as  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  its  most  entertaining  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  journey  to  Constantinople.  The 
voyage  was  made  on  one  of  those  magnificent 
Mediterranean  steamers  which  ply  between 
Marseilles  and  the  Golden  Horn,  coasting  the 
western  and  southern  shores  of  Italy,  touch- 
ing at  Malta,  Syra,  and  Smyrna,  running  in 
sight  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  Greece  and 
the  Grecian  Isles,  and  traversing  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. Of  course,  such  a  voyage  affords  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  a  cultured  observer 
and  a  skillful  pen,  and  Gautier  certainly 
makes  the  most  of  them.  The  long  "lay 
over"  at  Malta  furnished  him  with  material 
for  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter,  and 
the  similar  stoppages  at  Syra  and  Smyrna 
were  equally  productive.  As  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  remained  there  three  months,  and  the 
record  of  his  stay  leaves  little  for  the  most 
curious  reader  to  inquire  about — whether  his 
curiosity  takes  a  historical  direction,  or  in- 
cludes only  the  more  picturesque  features  of 
the  shops,  the  bazaars,  the  caf6s,  the  mosques, 
the  palaces,  the  seraglios,  the  women,  the 
cemeteries,  the  dervishes,  the  baths,  the 
street  scenes,  the  state  and  religious  ceremo- 
nials, and  the  amusements  of  the  people. 

No  other  city  in  Europe  is  so  romantic  in 
its  historical  associations  or  so  picturesque  in 
appearance  as  Constantinople,  and  no  people 
pique  the  curiosity  as  do  the  Turks.  Gautier, 
therefore,  had  fascinating  material  to  work 
upon,  and  we  can  commend  this  translation  of 
his  book  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  re- 
cent contributions  to  the  literature  of  travel. 
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The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language:  An 
Outline  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  William 
Dwight  Whitney.  New- York  :  D.  Appleton 
dr»  Co. 

As  the  "International  Scientific  Series" gra- 
dually lengthens  out  on  the  shelf,  and  the  full 
scope  of  its  plan  becomes  thereby  practically 
evident,  the  very  great  service  which  it  will 
perform  for  the  student  of  science  becomes 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  No  equally 
clear  and  authoritative  expositions  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  various  departments 
into  which  modern  science  is  divided  has  hi- 
therto been  accessible  to  the  general  reader  ; 
and  the  educating' influence  upon  popular 
thought,  even  of  the  volumes  that  have 
already  appeared,  must  have  been  profound 
and  wide-spread. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Scries  is  the  vo- 
lume of  which  the  title  is  given  above  ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. No  more  important  subject  than  hu- 
man language  could  present  itself  for  human 
investigation,  and  no  man  is  better  authorized, 
both  by  his  acquirements  and  his  mental  atti- 
tude, to  expound  that  subject  than  Professor 
Whimey.  He  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  accomplished  of 
living  philologists,  and  as  he  has  kept  himself 
free  from  all  entanglement  with  the  theories 
and  "  views"  that  have  divided  philologists 
into  two  or  three  hostile  camps,  he  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  first-rate  eminence  who  could 
undertake  a  f;iir  and  impartial  exposition  and 
review  of  what  is  really  scientific  in  the  sci- 
ence of  language.  "  That  science,*'  he  says, 
"strives  to  comprehend  language,  both  in  its 
unity,  as  a  means  of  human  expression,  and  as 
distinguished  from  brute  communication,  and 
in  its  internal  variety  of  material  and  struc- 
ture. It  seeks  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  languages, 
and  to  effect  a  classification  of  them,  by  trac- 
ing out  the  lines  of  resemblance,  and  drawing 
the  limits  of  difference.  It  seeks  to  determine 
what  language  is  in  relation  to  thought,  and 
how  it  came  to  sustain  this  relation  ;  what 
keeps  up  its  life,  and  what  has  kept  it  in  ex- 
istence in  past  time,  and  even,  if  possible,  how 
it  came  into  existence  at  all.  It  seeks  to  know 
what  language  is  worth  to  the  mind,  and  what 
has  been  its  part  in  the  development  of  our 
race.  And,  less  directly,  it  seeks  to  learn  and 
set  forth  what  it  may  of  the  history  of  human 
development,  and  of  the  history  of  races,  their 
movements  and  connections,  so  far  as  these 
are  to  be  read  in  the  facts  of  language." 

A  complete  outline  of  linguistic  science,  as 
thus  defined,  is  what  Professor  Whitney  has 
attempted  to  give  in  the  present  work,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  popular  apprehension  ; 
and  he  has  certainly  produced  a  treatise  which, 


without  sacrificing  scientific  precision  in  Its 
methods  of  treatment,  is  wonderfully  clear, 
concise,  and  intelligible. 

A  Double  Story.  By  George  Macdonald. 
New- York  :  Dodd  6*  Mead, 

Setting  aside  Alice  s  Advetttures  in  IVonder- 
landy  a  much  more  elaborate  performance,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  modern  fairy  stoiy 
more  entirely  charming,  more  fascinating, 
more  fragrant  with  the  very  aroma  of  fairy- 
land than  this.  No  child  could  read  it  with- 
out giving  it  a  place  at  once  among  his  or  her 
little  classics ;  and  even  to  the  adult  reader, 
with  whom  life  has  left  few  of  the  dear  old  il- 
lusions, it  brings  back  some  of  that  trusting 
faith  in  the  nether  side  of  nature  from  which 
childhood  draws  some  of  its  keenest  plea- 
sures. 

The  story  is  double  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
two  heroines,  a  beautiful  princess  and  a  poor 
shepherd's  daughter,  both  of  whom  prove 
naughty  in  their  different  ways,  and  both  of 
whom  are  led  back  into  the  right  path  by  the 
hard  discipline  of  Experience.  Experience 
takes  the  guise  of  a  kindly  but  inflexible  old 
woman,  and  marvelous  as  are  the  means  by 
which  her  discipline  is  wrought  out,  it  is  easy 
to  detect  in  each  of  them  a  true  analogy  with 
the  experiences  of  real  life,  which  is  merely 
disguised,  not  lost  sight  of,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  modern  fairy  tales. 

The  sole  fault  of  *'  A  Double  Story"  (if  it  be 
fair  to  call  it  a  fault)  is  that  it  is  too  good  for 
the  childish  minds  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
It  takes  what  is  perhaps  its  most  piquant 
charm  from  the  literary  skill  with  which  it  is 
written  ;  and  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  cultured  or  critical  reader. 

On  the  Heights.  A  Novel.  By  Berthold 
Auerbach.  Translated  by  Simon  Adler 
Stern.     New- York  :  Hcnty  Holt  «5r*  Co, 

This  is  a  new  translation  of  a  novel  which 
was  translated  and  published  in  Boston  some 
half  dozen  years  ago,  and  which,  as  our  read- 
ers will  perhaps  remember,  we  pronounced  at 
the  time  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  modem 
fiction.  We  have  seen  no  reason  since  then 
for  changing  our  opinion  ;  and,  in  fact,  few 
novels,  once  laid  aside,  have  so  persistently 
remained  in  our  thoughts.  The  explanation 
of  the  present  work  is  that  the  old  translation 
was  so  faulty  in  many  respects  that,  when 
Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  became  the  sole  author- 
ized American  publishers  of  Auerbach's  no- 
vels, it  was  determined  to  destroy  the  old 
plates,  and  have  the  book  retranslated  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stern,  whose  rendering 
of  "  Waldfried  "  was  so  conspicuously  good. 
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A  cursory  comparison  of  the  two  editions  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  very  great  su- 
periority of  Mr.  Stern's  version  ;  and  this  will 
furnish  the  reader  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  re-reading  a  novel  which  might  very  well 
be  read  once  every  five  years. 

Queen  Mary.    A  Drama.    By  Alfred  Tenny- 
son.    Boston  :   y.  R.  Osgood  <5r*  Co. 

The  four  or  five  years  during  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  on 
this  work  would  have  been  well  spent  even  if 
they  had  produced  nothing  else.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  furnishes  ample  demonstration  of  his 
magnificent  powers  ;  but,  considering  it,  as  we 
must,  in  conjunction  with  "  In  Memoriam" 
and  the  *'  Idylls  of  the  King,"  it  makes  clear 
his  title  to  be  regarded  without  cavil  as  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  that  have  written  the  En- 
glish language. 

It  would  be  futile,  in  the  brief  space  at  our 
command,  to  attempt  a  review  of  this  drama, 
or  even  an  analysis  of  it ;  and  any  thing  less 
would  do  it  injustice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
brings  before  us,  more  vividly  doubtless  than 
they  appeared  to  their  contemporaries,  the 
great  historical  characters  of  the  reign  of 
"  Bloody  Mary" — Mary  herself,  Elizabeth, 
Philip  of  Spain,  Gardiner,  Cardinal  Pole, 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Staf- 
ford, and  the  rest ;  and  that  it  is  no  mere  poem 
cast  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  but  a  genuine 
drama,  full  of  fire  and  force,  and  written  in  a 
style  of  rare  strength  and  simplicity.  "  Queen 
Mary"  will,  we  tnink,  win  easy  recognition  as 
the  noblest  literary  achievement  of  our  time, 
and  will  long  hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
monuments  of  English  literature. 

Of  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple, which  we  noticed  in  our  June  number, 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  publish  an  American 
edition,  which  is  better  printed  than  the  Eng- 
lish one,  more  convenient  in  shape,  and  some- 
what lower  in  price.  It  is  a  book  that  should 
find  a  place  in  every  library,  especially  where 
there  are  children. 
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The  French  papers  announce  that  Prince 
Richard  von  Metternich  is  preparing  his 
father's  Memoirs  for  publication. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  volume  consisting  of  the 
most  important  philosophical  correspondence 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  will  shortly 
be  published. 

Mr.  Horwood  is  about  to  edit,  for  the  Cam- 
den Society,  Milton's  Common-Place  Book, 
which  was  found  last  year  in  the  library  of  Sir 
F.  Graham,  Bart.,  at  Netherby. 


The  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,'  a 
work  which  has  been  long  in  preparation  by 
his  nephew,  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  is 
now  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  London  during  the  next  publishing 
season. 

Messrs.  Cassells  have  arranged  with  M. 
Gustave  Dor6  to  illustrate  a  complete  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  which  will  be  publish- 
ed in  monthly  parts.  The  artist  is  to  receive 
;£"  10,000  for  his  illustrations. 

The  Emperor  William,  according  to  the  All- 
gemeine  Zeitungy  has  presented  to  M.  Thiers  a 
splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  printed  spe- 
cially for  the  Emperor. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  series  of"  In- 
troductory Handbooks  to  Study,'*  comprising 
introductions  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  mu- 
sic, art,  English,  classical,  and  foreign  litera- 
ture, history  ancient  and  modern,  &c.,  &c. 
They  are  intended  to  be  strictly  introductions 
to,  and  not  to  stand  in  the  place  of,  study. 

Miss  Clarke,  an  American  artist,  has  for 
many  years  past  been  engaged  on  a  series  of 
sketches  of  all  the  places  visited  by  Dante. 
The  series  is  now,  we  learn,  nearly  finished. 
Miss  Clarke  has  traveled  about  for  several 
years,  even  in  the  least  frequented  parts  of 
Italy,  and  her  sketches  are  the  result  of  much 
research. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  for 
publication,  a  diary  which  will  throw  much 
new  light  on  the  social  and  political  history  of 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  vo- 
lume will  be  entitled  Fifty  Years  of  My  Life^ 
and  will  contain  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  past  history  of  the  Albemarle  fam  ily.  The 
book  may  be  expected  in  the  autumn. 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  is  in  great  measure  restored  to  health 
after  his  illness  in  Italy.  While  in  Florence 
he  received  from  the  students  of  the  Istituto 
di  Studii  Superiori  a  most  gratifying  token  of 
recognition  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  album 
designed  by  Barbetti,  and  containing  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  the  professors  of  the  Phi- 
lological faculty.  On  the  cover  is  a  portrait  01 
Galileo  with  the  motto  **  provando  e  riprovan- 
do,"  while  the  frontispiece  is  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  the  two  great  Indian  travellers  of 
Italy,  Marco  Polo  and  Filippo  Sassetti.  The 
book  contains  also  a  water-color  drawing  by 
Benassai  of  the  Tower  of  Arcetri,  from  which 
Galileo  observed  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
ens.   The  presentation  took  place  in  the  pre- 
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scnce  of  the  Princess  Dora  d'Istria,  the  Duke 
di  Sermoneta,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
Professor  Max  Mailer  responded  in  French, 
and  took  occasion  to  recommend  to  the  young 
men  before  all  things  the  study  of  the  origi- 
nal documents  of  the  great  literatures.  "  It 
is  better,"  he  said,  **  to  read  Homer  than  to 
read  a  dozen  commentaries  upon  him." 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Upheaval  of  the  Land  in  the  South 
Polar  Regions. — From  time  to  time  f:icts  are 
discovered  which  add  to  the  existing  evidence 
that  there  is  a  rise  of  the  land  going  on  in  the 
southern  circumpolar  regions  :  in  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New-Zealand,  the  phenomena 
are  remarkable.  Owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
land  in  one  place,  certain  lakes  and  a  river 
disappeared.  The  natives,  who  had  sold  the 
land,  squatted  immediately  on  the  places  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  water,  contending 
that  they  had  never  sold  the  lakes.  In  another 
place,  on  the  western  coast  of  New-Zealand, 
the  high- water  mark  of  the  year  1814  is  now 
two  hundred  yards  inland,  and  many  other 
facts  might  be  cited.  They  prove,  as  Mr.  IIo- 
worth  says,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societ}',  that  the  masses  of  land 
roundabout  the  south  pole,  '  are  at  present 
areas  of  upheaval,'  and  that  'the  earth's  peri- 
phery is  being  stretched  or  extended  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  shortest  axis.*  He  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  '  very  remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  this 
area,  exhibiting  so  many  signs  of  rapid  up- 
heaval, there  should  be  such  a  marked  absence 
of  volcanoes,' for  the  two  or  three  in  the  north 
island  of  New-Zealand,  those  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  Mount  Erebus,  are  but  few  in  so 
vast  a  circle.  '  If,*  says  Mr.  Howorth,  *  if  vol- 
canoes be  the  violent  eftbrts  of  the  eruptive 
forces  of  the  earth,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
should  be  absent,  or  only  present  in  such 
feeble  examples  in  this  area,  and  that  we  shall 
search  such  markedly  rising  areas  as  Au- 
stralia, Tasmania,  and  South-Africa  in  vain  for 
them.  My  explanation,*  he  adds,  *  of  this  ab- 
sence, which  involves  some  very  heterodox 
views  on  the  subject  of  volcanic  energy,  I 
must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion.* 

Influence  of  the  Sun  on  the  Wratjier. 
— Dr.  Mann,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Bri- 
tish Meteorological  Society,  told  the  members 
that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  allow 
for  the  influence  of  the  sun,  in  all  their  mete- 
orological observations.  The  importance  of 
this  remark  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that  the  sun's  heat  which  falls  on  the  earth  is 
sufficient  to  keep  543,000  million  steam-en- 
gines   of   four    hundred    horse-power,    each 


workingcontinuously.  The  central  heatissuch 
that  the  most  stubborn  metallic  and  rocky 
substances  are  fused  and  reduced  to  vapors. 
These  vapors  blaze  ;  and  by  aid  of  the  spectro- 
scope, these  substances  can  be  identified,  and 
the  bright  flames  can  be  seen  leaping  up  from 
the  sun  to  a  height  of  fifty  thousand  or  a  hnn- 
dred  thousand  miles;  thus,  henceforth,  the 
spectroscope  will  have  to  be  used  side  by  side 
with  the  thermometer  and  barometer.  If  the 
sun  undergoes  fluctuations,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose that  the  weather  of  our  globe  fluctuates 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  therewith  ?  To  this 
question  many  observers  now  devote  them- 
selves, and  every  year  throws  a  little  more 
light  on  the  problem  of  the  connection  between 
sun-spots  and  rainfall — as  to  their  effect  on 
heat  and  light — and  on  weather  phenomena 
generally.  Mr.  Mel  drum,  of  the  observatory, 
Mauritius,  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
that  a  maximum  of  cyclones,  and  a  maximum 
of  rainfall,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  arc  coincident 
with  a  maximum  occurrence  of  sun-spots. 
From  these  few  particulars  it  may  be  seen  that 
in  solar  phenomena  there  is  a  most  promising 
subject  for  investigation,  even  though,  as  Dr. 
Mann  says, '  weather  prophets  may  not  be  able 
to  read  in  the  sun*s  face  the  forecasts  of  tem- 
pests and  of  benign  seasons  ;  yet  meteorolo- 
gists will  find  there  an  interpretation  of  physical 
secrets  that  belong  properly  to  their  domain, 
and  a  field  of  philosophic  generalisation  that 
will  add  a  power  and  dignity  to  their  own 
grasp  of  their  special  methods  of  intellectual 
research.** 

The  Great  Comet  of  1684. — ^The  investi- 
gation of  the  great  comet  of  1684  forms  the 
subject  of  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  Prof. 
Neugebauer  of  the  University  of  Breslau. 
This  comet  belongs  to  those  which,  on  account 
of  the  close  approximation  of  their  orbits  to 
the  earth's  orbit,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  Prof.  Schiaparelli  as  worthy  of  scrutiny  in 
connection  with  shooting  stars.  The  only  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  comet  of  1684  that 
have  come  down  to  us  were  made  during  two 
weeks  at  Rome,  by  Bianchini ;  and  in  order 
to  derive  from  these  the  best  possible  results, 
Neugebauer  has  reduced  them  all  anew,  by 
using  the  best  materials  available,  he  having 
access  to  original  letters  and  drawings  still  In 
existence.  The  observations  made  by  Bian- 
chini were  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  for  instance, 
he  would  hold  a  stretched  thread  in  siich  a 
position  that  while  it  covered  some  known  one 
of  the  fixed  stars  it  nearly  covered  the  comet 
itself,  whose  position,  relatively  to  the  ends 
of  the  thread,  was  then  estimated  by  the  ejre. 
Other  and  more  exact  observations  were  made 
with  the  help  of  rude  instruments.  The  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  comet,  as  deduced  by  great 
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labor,  seem  to  be,  in  general,  trustworthy  to 
within  a  few  minutes  of  arc,  and  Neugebauer's 
elements  of  its  orbit  are  not  greatly  different 
from  those  given  by  Halley.  It  follows,  as  the 
most  interesting  result  of  the  investigation, 
that  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1684,  the  distance  of 
the  comet  from  the  earth  was  only  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  being,  in  fact,  only  the  thirtieth  part 
of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  Coggia's 
comet  on  the  21st  of  last  July,  when  it  was 
nearest  the  earth.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1684  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  than  al- 
most any  other  known  comet,  and  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  we  shall  be  ju^ified 
in  expecting  some  meteoric  display  yearly 
about  the  i8thof  June,  at  which  time  the  earth 
annually  comes  into  the  plane  of  this  comet's 

orbit. 

• 

The  Heat  Produced  by  Galvanic  Cur- 
RExNTS. — Since  the  galvanic  effect  upon  metal 
wires,  by  means  of  which  they  are  made  to 
glow,  has  acquired  a  practical  importance  in 
galvano-caustics,  it  appears  desirable  to  pre- 
sent, in  the  clearest  manner,  the  connection 
between  the  power  of  the  battery,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  wire,  and  the  resulting  phenome- 
non ;  and  the  first  attempt  at  a  partial  solution 
of  this  problem  is  given  by  Prof.  Muller  of 
Freiburg  in  Bavaria.  According  to  him,  we 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  glow 
by  dividing  the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent by  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  and  the  cur- 
rent [intensity  being  given  by  Ohm's  law,  we 
find  that  the  effect  will  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  elements  in  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
the  electro  motive  force  of  each  element ;  also 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  wire  and  the  bat- 
tery. For  the  same  battery  acting  on  the  same 
length  of  wire  a  maximum  glow  will  be  pro- 
duced when  the  wire  has  a  certain  determinable 
diameter  ;  the  intensity  of  the  glow  diminishes 
when  the  wire  is  either  thicker  or  thinner  than 
this.  For  instance,  with  six  of  Ruhmkorff*s 
zinc  and  carbon  elements  acting  on  a  platinum 
wire  one  decimeter  long,  the  maximum  glow 
is  produced  when  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is 
4  of  a  millimeter ;  for  a  wire  two  decimeters 
long  the  thickness  must  be  i^  of  a  millimeter 
to  produce  the  maximum  effect.  With  a  bat- 
tery of  two  of  Stohrer^s  elements,  a  platinum 
wire,  two  decimeters  long,  can  not  be  raised 
to  a  white-hot  glow,  but  may  be  raised  to  a 
red  heat  when  its  diameter  is  i^  millimeters, 
or  less.  Again,  in  order  to  make  red  hot  a 
platinum  wire  of  i  millimeter  diameter  and 
two  meters  long,  a  battery  of  28 -elements  is 
necessary,  while  40  such  will  not  make  this 
wire  white  hot. 


Periodicity  of  Thunder-Storms.  —  At 
Kremsmilnster,  in  Bavaria,  weather  observa- 
tions have  been  made  for  more  than  a  century. 
Discussion  of  these  observations,  and  of  other 
observations  made  in  Saxony,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  periodicity  in  thun- 
der-storms as  well  as  in  some  other  natural 
phenomena.  Von  Bezold  says,  in  his  paper 
on  the  subject,  that  in  years  when  the  tempe- 
rature is  high,  and  the  sun's  surface  compara- 
tively free  from  spots,  thunder-storms  are 
abundant.  Since,  moreover,  the  maxima  of 
the  sun-spots  coincide  with  the  greatest  inten- 
sity of  auroral  displays,  it  follows  that  both 
groups  of  phenomena,  thunder-storms  and 
auroras,  to  a  certain  extent  supplement  each 
other,  so  that  years  of  frequent  storms  corre- 
spond to  those  auroras,  and  vicf  versd.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  this  'connection  between 
sun-spots  and  storms  does  not  by  any  means 
sanction  the  supposition  of  a  direct  electrical 
interaction  between  the  earth  and  sun,  but 
may  be  simply  a  consequence  of  a  degree 
of  insolation  dependent  on  the  sun-spots.' 
The  changes  of  insolation  manifest  themselves 
successively  in  different  latitudes,  and  not 
contemporaneously. 

Can  a  Dead  Man  Groan  ? — Dr.  E.  Holland 
writes  as  follows  on  this  subject  in  the  British 
Medical  yournal : — The  possibility  and  proba- 
bility alike  of  such  a  circumstance  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a  groan  after  somatic  death  are  suffici- 
ently heterodox  to  ordinary  credence  to  induce 
me  to  record  the  fact  of  my  having,  in  connec- 
tion with  others,  heard  a  veritable  dead  man 
groan.  J.  B.,  aged  57,  committed  suicide  by 
hanging,  after  he  had  been  very  effectually 
suspended  for  an  hour,  was  cut  down  by 
me  and  two  others.  As  the  double  rope 
was  slackened  from  the  neck,  air  escaped 
from  the  thorax  through  the  larynx,  and  a 
prolonged  rather  loud  groan  was  the  con- 
sequence. The  two  men  *who  assisted  me 
exclaimed,  "  He  ain't  dead  ;"  and  I,  for 
the  moment,  fell  in  with  their  views,  ripped 
open  his  clothes,  and  practised  artificial 
respiiation ;  but  I  soon  noted  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  respiration;  that  the 
heart  was  still  to  eye,  hand,  and  ear  ;  that  his 
well-opened  eyes  were  blazed  as  only  a  dead 
man's  eyes  glaze,  and  that  the  dilated  pupils 
were  insensible  to  strong  light.  He  was  cer- 
tainly dead,  and  dead  from  the  first,  and  the 
groan  we  all  heard  had,  I  imagine,  the  follow- 
ing causation.  The»suicide  braces  his  body 
for  the  final  throe  by  taking  in  a  deep  breath  ; 
and  when  hanging  is  the  method  adopted,  the 
constriction  of  the  air  passages  is  too  immedi- 
ate and  effectual  to  allow  this  air  to  escape  ; 
but  when  the  rope  is  relaxed,  the  lungs  and 
thorax  contract  with   sufficient  force  to  occa- 
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sion  a  groan  even  an  hour  after  death.  Such 
a  positively  observed  fact  may  find  its  im- 
portance in  a  medico-legal  sphere,  and  I  feel 
that  it  ought  to  be  contributed  to  the  repertoire 
of  such  as  it  may  interest. 

Ekfkct  on  Sound  and  Light  of  the 
Movement  of  the  Observer. — ^The  long- 
vexed  question  as  to  the  effect  upon  observa- 
tions of  the  movement  of  the  observer,  and  the 
source  of  light  or  sound,  has  been  elucidated 
by  Baron  Eotvos,  of  Pesth,  who,  in  a  recent 
communication,  extends  his  former  investi- 
gations, and  offers  a  satisfactory  refutation  of 
several  objections  that  have  been  raised.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  in  case  the  source  of  sound  or 
light  be  moving,  the  intensity  must  be  de- 
fined as  the  living  force  that  would  fall,  in  a 
unit  of  time,  upon  a  unit  of  surface,  parallel 
to  the  wave  surface,  ifall  vibrations  were  like 
those  which  are  imparted  to  the  surface  at 
that  instant  in  which  the  intensity  is  to  be  de- 
termined. The  formula;  for  the  intensity  in 
question,  as  deduced  by  Eotvos,  show  that 
the  movement  of  the  observer  has  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  result,  and  by  applying  this 
to  the  case  of  an  observer  moving  upon  a 
locomotive,  with  a  velocity  of  an  hundred  feet 
per  second,  and  listening  to  a  sound  whose 
origin  moves  at  the  same  rate,  he  finds  the 
observed  sound  eight  limes  as  loud  as  when 
both  are  at  rest.  A  method  is  also  explained 
by  him,  showing  the  possibility  of  testing  his 
conclusions  by  experiments  on  the  heat  re- 
ceived and  sent  by  moving  bodies. 

Earth  Currents  in  Telegraph  Lines. — 
A  Mr.  Schwcndler,  who  in  i86S  was  entrusted 
with  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  testing 
telegraph  lines  in  India,  took  that  opportunity 
to  do  his  work  so  thoroughly  as  to  secure  all 
the  data  necessary  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  electro-motive  force  in  the 
line.  Over  lo.ooo^determinations  have  been 
made  during  the  past  six  years,  and  he  de- 
duces from  these  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
lines  in  India  are  affected  bj'  natural  currents 
of  electricity.  These  currents  are,  as  it  were, 
a  negative  or  copper  current,  flowing  from  the 
east  to  the  west.  The  strength  of  the  natural 
current  is  verj'  variable,  even  on  the  same  line. 
The  direction  is  also  variable,  but  far  more 
constant  than  the  strength.  The  variations  in 
strength  and  direction,  on  parallel  lines  of 
telegraph,  are  very  uniform.  The  prevailing 
direction  of  the  current  is  generall)'  also  the 
direction  of  the  maximum  current.  He  con- 
siders himself  now  fully  justified  in  establish- 
ing an  Knprovement  of  the  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  these  currents,  and  his 
propositions  having  been  urged  strongly  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  Government,  have 
been  favorably  received  by  it. 
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Pariah  Dogs. — A  few  words  about  the  street 
dogs,  as  I  have  become  ver}'  familiar  with  their 
habits  and  customs.     In  all   Eastern   towns 
they  have  sprung  up  from  the  time  of  the 
Creation  ;  they  multiply  extensively,  they  be- 
long to  nobody,  they  arc  not  held  sacred,  but» 
as  they  are  the  town  scavengers,  nobody  kills 
them.     In  Brazil,  the  vulture,  a  large,  black, 
repulsive  bird,  supplies   the  place   of  dogs, 
and  is  therefore  protected  by  a  jf  20  penalty. 
With  the  Moslem  it  is  a  sin  to  take  life,  but  it 
is  allowable,  or  rather  it  is  the  practice,  to  tor- 
ture, maim,  and  ill-use  short  of  death.    These 
poor  brutes  live  on  the  offal  of  the  town,  they 
sleep   in   the  streets,  they  bring  forth    their 
young  on  a  mud  heap,  and  at  a  tender  age  the 
pups  join  the  pack.     They  are  ill-used  by  the 
whole  population,  and,  like  Ishmael,  their  hand 
is  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand  is 
against  them.    The  people  beat  them,   kick 
them,  stone  them,  so  that  out  of  8000  you  will 
not  see  a  dozen  elders  with  a  whole  bodv  or 
four  sound  legs.  They  arc  so  unused  to  kind- 
ness, that  if  you  touched  one  it  would    bite 
your  hand  off  like  a  wild  beast,  supposing 
that  you  were  going  to  injure  it.    Were  you 
to  remain  alone  in  a  bazar  at  night,  shut  up 
with  them,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  at- 
tack you  in  a  pack,  and  kill  you.     There  is  a 
story  of  a  sea-captain  who  drank  a  little  too 
much,  and  lay  down   in  a  public  place.     In 
the  morning,  only  a  gnawed  bone  or  two,  his 
sailor's  cap  and  tattered  clothes,  told  the  hor- 
rible  stor}'.     It   is  quite   possible    that    this 
should   happen,  the   animals  are  so  starved. 
Their  habits  are  regulated  by  laws   of  their 
own.     I  have  grown,  in  the  solitude  of  Sala- 
hiyyeh,  to  learn  them.     At  night,  when  jj^ro- 
found  stillness  reigns  in  the  village,  you  sud- 
denly hear  a  dog  coming  down  from  the  Kur- 
dish burial-ground  on  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains.    He  communicates  some  news  to  the 
dogs  nearest  the  borders  of  the  village.  There 
is  a  chorus  of  barking ;  it  ceases,  and  a  single 
dog  is  commissioned  to  bear  the  news  to  the 
dogs  of  our  quarter.    Tliey  set  up  a  howl, 
which  ceases  after  a  few  minutes,  and  one  of 
our  lot  is  detached,  and  flies  down   the  gmr- 
dens  to  the  dogs  near  the  B&b  es  Salahljrjreh. 
Whatever  the  canine  news  is,  in  about  twenty 
minutes  it  is  passed  round  to  all  the  dogs  of 
Damascus.    I  cultivated  the  affections  of  those 
of  our  quarter,  and  found  that  in  attachment 
and  fidelity  they  differ  in  nothing  from    the 
noblest  mastiff  or  most  petted  terrier;  eveiy 
time  my  husband  or  I  went  out,  a  dog  was 
sent  on  guard  by  their  community  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  border  of  his  Isoundary,  when 
he  appeared  to  pass  us  on  to  a  friend  in  the 
next  boundary,  to  wag  his  tail  for  a  bow,  and 
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to  take  his  leave,  as  a  savage  chieftain  would 
frank  you  from  tribe  to  tribe.  If  a  stranger 
comes,  they  set  up  a  chorus  of  barking,  and 
follow  him  in  crowds.  If  a  dog  goes  into 
another  territory,  all  the  others  fly  at  and 
fasten  on  him,  as  if  they  said:  "Who's  that, 
Bill?"  "A  stranger."  "Then  'eave  'arf  a 
brick  at  him  !"  If  an  English  dog  comes 
among  them,  they  bark  around  and  try  his 
mettle,  and  he  has  to  settle  the  question  for 
himself  the  first  day,  like  a  new  boy  at  a  pub- 
lic school.— "T^^  /nn^r  Life  of  Syria:'  By 
Mrs.  R.  Burton, 

The  Poetry  of  the  Period. — If  one  ex- 
cepts the  earlier  works  of  Mr.  Browning  and 
Mr.  Tennyson,  the  so-called  popularity  of  all 
the  poetry  of  the  day  has  been  secured  by 
critical  expedients  ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  as 
I  am  prepared  to  prove,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  there  is  nolnetrical 
writer  in  the  English  language  who  has  ad- 
vanced a  single  inch  in  public  esteem,  who 
has  sold  a  single  copy  of  his  works,  or  been 
credited  with  coming  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  unless  his  pro- 
gress has  been  heralded  by  one  of  the  critical 
cliques  of  the  period.  The  crazes  of  criticism 
vary  from  time  to  time.  We  are  now  possessed 
by  a  furore  for  pre-Raphaelitism  and  Hel- 
lenism. Mr.  W.  Morris  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti  have  each  their  claquers  in  the  press,  who 
are  never  wearied  of  protesting  that  the 
authors  of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise"  and  the 
**  Blessed  Damosel "  are  the  greatest  poets 
whom  this  century  has  produced,  inferior  it 
may  be  to  Shakespeare,  but  certainly  superior 
to  Byron.  A  certain  disciple  of  this  school, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  has  recently  published  a 
volume  of  verses  which  are  "far-off  echoes 
of  the  master  strains,"  and  that  too  has  re- 
ceived an  utterly  extravagant  amount  of 
inflated  eulogy.  Similarly,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Browning's  last  poem  is  his 
worst— the  most  pedantic,  the  most  prosaic, 
the  least  likely  to  please  or  to  be  intelligent 
to  posterity.  But  then  it  contains  a  host  of 
allusions  to  Greek  literature  in  general,  and 
to  Aristophanes  and  Euripides  in  particular — 
allusions  which  Mr.  Browning  has  caught  up 
parrot-like  from  the  Master  of  Balliol — and  it 
is  applauded  by  these  besotted  Aristarchi  of 
journalism  as  a  work  of  immortal  art.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  not  criticism  at  all  ;  it  is  cant 
— cant  more  or  less  educated,  no  doubt  ;  the 
cant  of  culture,  if  you  like ;  but  still  cant, 
genuine,  unmitigated,  and  detestable. — Bel- 
gravia. 

Anecdote  of  General  Lee. — Lee  respect- 
ed all  forms  that  religious  feeling  could  take. 
During  the  latter  days  of  the  dismal  struggle 


around  Petersburg,  a  Jewish  soldier  petition- 
ed the  general  for  leave  to  go  to  Richmond  to 
keep  the  Passover.  The  man's  captain  had 
written  on  the  margin  of  the  petition  a  sharp 
note,  unfavorable  to  its  prayer.  Lee,  indeed, 
did  not  grant  the  required  leave,  but  he 
stated  the  grounds  of  his  refusal  in  a  few 
courteous  lines,  showing  that  the  military 
situation  was  too  critical  for  him  to  accede  to 
a  desire  in  itself  legitimate  and  praiseworthy. 
To  the  captain's  note  he  added  these  words  : 
"  We  should  always  be  charitable  toward 
those  whose  religion  differs  from  ours,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can,  aid  every  one  to  fulfil  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  belief." — The  Life 
and  Campaigfts  of  General  Lee. 

The  Greek. — Of  Greek  society  there  is 
really  very  little  to  be  said  ;  and  if  there  were, 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  propose 
to  retouch  the  piquant  sketches  of  M.  Edmond 
About.  Aristocratic  Greeks  have  of  custom 
rather  than  choice  fixed  their  residence  at 
Constantinople,  rich  Greeks  at  Liverpool  or 
London.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  eastern 
seclusion  in  the  habits  of  the  ladies,  and  that 
kind  of  pride  which  forbids  them  to  accept 
hospitalities  which  they  can  not  return  on  the 
same  scale  prevents  them  from  mixing  freely 
with  the  corps  diplomatique.  There  are  but  very 
few  Athenians  who  keep  carriages,  or  even 
saddle-horses.  Men  lounge  in  the  Palace 
Square  to  hear  the  band  play  at  guard-mount- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  in*  the  Place  again 
just  before  dinner  ;  but  the  real  centre  of 
Greek  life  is  the  caf6.  To  the  Greek,  his 
favorite  coffee-house  is  his  club,  his  office,  his 
Park,  his  Exchange,  his  home,  in  fact,  during 
his  twelve  waking  hours.  The  better  caf6s 
are  also  pastry-cooks*  shops,  where  on  high 
days  and  holidays  the  degenerate  Greekling 
may  regale  himself  and  his  friends  on  sweet- 
stuff  of  all  kinds,  and  toothsome  drinks 
cooled  with  snow.  It  is  quite  marvelous  to 
see  the  sedate  enjoyment  with  which  hulking 
lads  of  nineteen,  university  students  or  mili- 
tary cadets,  can  sit  and  devour  mountains  of 
pastry  and  preserved  fruits.  Happily,  most 
young  Greeks  are  as  impecunious  as  they  are 
greedy,  or  the  doctors  might  reap  a  goodly 
harvest ;  so  generally  they  are  satisfied  with  a 
cup  of  coffee  (and  Greek  coffee  is  quite  be- 
yond praise),  a  glass  of  raki  (which  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  call  a  spirit  or  a  liquor  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  excellent),  and  a  newspaper. 
This  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  three 
sous,  and  will  keep  our  young  friends  con- 
tented  for  hours  together.  I  rather  fancy  that 
these  three  sous  are  understood  as  a  kind  of 
retaining  fee  for  a  table  and  chair  for  an  un- 
limited period  in  the  same  day,  as  also  to  a 
practically  unlimited   succession  of  newspa- 
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pers  ;  for  from  my  windows,  which  command- 
ed the  Place,  I  could  see  the  curled  darlings 
of  Athens  sit  before  the  same  caf6  an  after- 
noon long,  rising  every  hour  or  so  to  take  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  square,  or  to  light  a 
fresh  cigarette. — CooJ  Words. 

THE   BIRTH   OF  VERSE. 

Blind  thoughts  which  occupy  the  brain, 
Dumb  meKxiics  which  fill  the  air, 

Dim  perturbation,  precious  pain, 
A  gleam  of  hope,  a  chill  of  fear, — 

These  seizr  the  poet's  soul,  and  mould 

The  ore  of  fancy  into  gold. 

And  first  no  definite  thought  there  is 

In  all  that  affluence  of  sound, 
Like  those  sweet  formless  melodies 

Piped  to  the  listening  woods  around, 
By  birds  which  never  teacher  had 
But  love  and  knowledge  :  they  are  glad. 

Till,  when  the  chambers  of  the  soul 

Are  filled  with  inarticulate  airs, 
A  spirit  comes  which  doth  control 

The  music,  and  its  end  prepares  ; 
And,  with  a  power  serene  and  strong. 
Shapes  these  wild  melodies  to  song. 

Or  haply,  thoughts  which  glow  and  bum 
Await  long  time  the  fitting  strain. 

Which,  swiftly  swelling,  seems  to  turn 
The  silence  to  a  load  of  pain  ; 

And  somewhat  in  him  seems  to  cry, 

**  1  will  have  utterance,  or  I  die  !** 

Then  of  a  sudden,  full,  complete, 
The  strong  strain  bursting  into  sound. 

Words  come  with  rhythmic  rush  of  feet, 
Fit  mu>>ic  girds  the  language  round, 

And  with  a  sweetness  all  unsought 

Soars  up  the  winged  embodied  thought. 

But  howsoever  they  may  rise. 

Fit  words  and  music  come  to  birth  ; 

There  soars  an  angel  to  the  skies, 
There  walks  a  Presence  on  the  earth — 

A  something  which  shall  yet  inspire 

Myriads  of  souls  unborn  with  fire. 

And  when  his  voice  is  hushed  and  dumb. 
The  flame  burnt  out,  the  glory  dead. 

He  feels  a  thrill  of  wonder  come 
At  that  which  his  poor  tongue  has  said  ; 

And  thinks  of  each  diviner  line — 

**  Only  the  hand  that  wrote  was  mine.'* 

Knox  and  the  Quekn. — There  are  four  or 
five  dialogues  of  Knox  with  the  Queen — 
sometimes  in  her  own  palace  at  her  own  re- 
quest ;  sometimes  by  summons  of  her  Coun- 
cil ;  but  in  all  these  she  is  sure  to  come  off 
not  with  victory,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  Knox 
to  retire  unmoved  from  any  point  of  interest 
to  him.     She  will  not  come  to  public  sermon, 


under  any  Protestant  (that  is,  for  her,  hereti- 
cal) preacher.  Knox,  whom  she  invites  once 
or  oftener  to  come  privately  to  where  she  is, 
and  remonstrate  with  her,  if  he  find  her  ofiTend 
in  anything,  cannot  consent  to  run  into  back 
stairs  of  courts,  cannot  find  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  pay  visits  in  that  direction,  or  to 
consort  with  Princes  at  all.  Mary  often 
enough  bursts  into  tears,  oftener  than  once 
into  passionate  long-continued  fits  of  weeping 
— Knox^standingwith  mild  and  pitying  visage, 
but  without  the  least  hairsbreadth  of  recant- 
ing or  recoiling  ;  waiting  till  the  fit  pass,  and 
then  with  all  softness,  but  with  all  inexorabili- 
ty, taking  up  his  theme  again.  The  high  and 
graccfnl  young  Queen,  we  can  well  see,  had 
not  met,  nor  did  meet,  in  this  world  with 
such  a  man.  The  hardest-hearted  reader  can- 
not but  be  affected  with  some  pity,  or  think 
with  other  than  softened  -feelings  of  this  ill- 
starred, *young,  beautiful,  graceful,  and  high- 
ly-gifted human  creature,  planted  down  into 
so  unmanageable  an  environment.  So  beau- 
tiful a  being,  so  full  of  youth,  of  native  grace 
and  gift;  meaning  of  herself  no  harm  to  Scot- 
land or  to  anybody ;  joyfully  going  her  pro- 
gresses through  her  dominions ;  fond  of 
hawking,  hunting,  music,  literary  study ; 
cheerfully  accepting  every  gift  that  outdoor 
life,  even  in  Scotland,  can  offer  to  its  right 
joyous-minded  and  ethereal  young  Queen. 
With  irresistible  sympathy  one  is  tempted  to 
pity  this  poor  sister-soul,  involved  in  such  a 
chaos  of  contradictions  ;  and  hurried  down  to 
tragical  destruction  by  them.  No  Clytemnes- 
tra  or  Medea,  when  one  thinks  of  that  last 
scene  in  Fotheringay,  is  more  essentially  a 
theme  of  tragedy.  The  tendency  of  all  is  to 
ask,  "  What  peculiar  harm  did  she  ever  mean 
to  Scotland,  or  to  any  Scottish  man  not  already 
her  enemy?"  The  answer  to  which  is,  "  Alas, 
she  meant  no  harm  to  Scotland  ;  was  per- 
haps loyally  wishing  the  reverse  ;  but  was  she 
not  with  her  whole  industry  doing,  or  endea- 
voring to  do,  the  sum-total  of  all  harm  whatso- 
ever that  was  possible  for  Scotland,  namely, 
the  covering  it  up  in  Papist  darkness,  as  in 
an  accursed  winding-sheet  of  spiritual  death 
eternal  ?"  That,  alas,  is  the  dismally  true  ac- 
count of  what  she  tended  to,  during  her 
whole  life  in  Scotland  or  in  England  ;  and 
there,  with  as  deep  a  tragic  feeling  as  belong 
to  Clytemnestra,  Medea,  or  any  other,  we 
must  leave  her  condemned. —  Thomas  Carfyle^ 
in  Fraser*s  Magazine. 
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Anne  of  Brittany  and  Queen  Claude,  vir- 
tue was  the  merest  necessary  of  existence. 
She  was  more  than  pure ;  she  was  strong 
in  religious  independence,  guarded  in  her 
speech,  and  resolute  in   training  up   her 
three  boys  to  become  gentlemen  after  her 
own  ideal.     What  that  was  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  conjecturing,  and  it  was  a  bet- 
ter creed,  at  least,  than  that  in  which  the 
Guises  were  reared.     A   gentleman   was 
the  inheritor  of  a  noble  name,  destined  by 
birth  to  take  a  position  of  honor  ;  he  was 
to  be  accomplished  in  all  courtly  and  war- 
like arts ;  he  was  to  be  trained  in  the  duty 
of  obedience,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  assumption  of  authority ;  he   was  to 
be  just,  and  stern  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  he  was  to  see  in  the  lower  classes 
that  great  majority  of  mankind  which  it 
was  his  divine  right  to  rule   and  direct. 
There  was  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among 
all  of  gentle  blood,  the  brotherhood  of  hu- 
manity havingto  do  with  reHgion  only ;  as 
regards  duty,  the  first  was  loyalty,  the  sec- 
ond truth  ;  it  was  better  to  be  learned  than 
illiterate,  though  letters  were  not  necessary 
to  make  a  soldier;  religion  was  a  matter 
of  authority  for  the  common  herd,  and  of 
private  opinion  for  the  well  born  ;  and  a 
gentleman,  for    very   self-respect,   should 
keep  himself  free  from  vulgar  amours.     In 
all  three    of  Louise    de  Montmorency's 
sons  we  see  the  effects  of  this  training. 
All  were  proud,  hard  in  justice,  chaste  in 
conduct,  true  in  word  and  deed ;  all  were 
born  nobles,  stepping  to  the  front  at  once 
with  the  confidence  of  those  who   take 
their  rightful  position ;  all  were  ready  to 
accept   the  responsibilities    forced    upon 
them  by  their  birth ;  all  were  well  skilled 
in  military  arts,  even  the  cardinal,  who,  on 
the  day  of  St.  Deny*s,  fought  valiantly  with 
the  rest.     As  for  the  religion  taught  the 
boys,  we  may  readily  understand  its  na- 
ture, when  we  learn  that  their  mother  died 
refusing  the  aid  of  a  priest,  that  their  half- 
sister,  Madeleine  de  Roye,  was  an  avowed 
Protestant,  that   the   three   sons,  though 
taught  to  conform  outwardly,  one  after  the 
other  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Reform ; 
and  that  their  tutor  was  Nicolas  Berault — 
called  Beraldus,  after  the  pedantry  of  the 
time — a  friend  of  Louis  de  Berquin  and 
Erasmus.*     He  was  a  man  of  great  elo- 


*  *  Etiam  nunc/  says  Erasmus,  *  audire  mihi 
videor  linguam  illam  explanatam  ac  volubi- 
lem,  suavitcrquetinnientem  et  blande  canoram 


quence,  and  of  polished  manners,  both  of 
which  he  communicated  to  his  pupils. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed,  as  well,  the 
toleration  and  breadth  which  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Erasmus ;  and  it  is  notewor- 
thy that  his  son,  as  well  as  his  pupils,  em- 
braced the  Reformed  religion.  When 
Gaspard  grew  to  years  of  discretion,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Berault  to  urge  upon  him  the 
ecclesiastical  career.  A  bishopric,  a  long 
list  of  benefices,  a  possible  cardinaPs  hat, 
were  in  the  reach  of  the  Montmorency 
and  Chatillon  influence.  Berault,  proba- 
bly knowing  the  nature  of  the  boy,  con- 
fined his  persuasions  to  the  Worldly  aspect, 
the  rich  revenues  and  the  honorable  posi- 
tion that  lay  at  his  feet.  Gaspard  refused 
the  baits ;  he  would  be  a  soldier.  It  was 
a  pity  that  so  many  good  things  should  go 
out  of  the  family,  and  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  Odet,  consented  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  house,  and  took  orders. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Beauvais  at  sixteen,  a 
cardinal  at  seventeen,  and  a  politician, 
wary,  persuasive,  and  far-seeing,  at  twenty. 
He,  too,  subsequently  professed  the  Re- 
formed religion,  married  Elizabeth  de 
Hauteville,  and  retained  the  cardinal's  hat 
and  the  episcopal  revenues  while  calling 
himself  Count  of  Beauvais.  Like  his  bro- 
thers, Odet  de  Chatillon  had  the  singular 
power  of  making  himself  loved  and  trusted. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  says  Bran  tome,  *  that 
Francis  never  had  a  more  discreet,  courteous, 
and  generous  man.  I  have  heard  those  who 
were  at  the  Courts  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
II.  say  that  the  disgrace  of  his  friends  never 
shook  his  favor  with  them,  nor  could  his  very 
enemies  choose  but  love  him,  so  frank  was 
his  face,  so  open  his  heart,  so  gentle  his  man- 
ners.' 

Trusted  by  friend  and  foe  alike  these 
three.  No  man  can  ask  for  greater 
honors  in  life  than  to  win  the  trust  of  all 
men. 

Louise  de  Montmorency  was  in  no 
hurry  to  send  out  her  boys  into  the  world. 
There  is  a  story  told  about  Gaspard  and 
Frangois  fighting  a  duel  while  at  college, 
in  Paris,  but  it  is  clearly  apocryphal,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  either  of 
them  went  to  Paris  at  all  until  they  went 


vocem,  orationem  paratam  ac  pure  fluentem : 
videre  os  iUud  amicum  et  plurimum  humani- 
tatis  prx  se  ferens,  supercilii  nihil :  mores 
venustos,  commodos,  faciles,  minimeque  mo- 
lestos.'  • 
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up  with  their  mother,  Gaspard  being  then 
just  one-and-twenty,  when  she  became 
gouvernante  to  little  Jeanne  d'Albret.  It 
was  about  the  year  1539,  when  Jeanne  was 
only  eleven.  Of  the  future  actors  in  the 
great  religious  wars  to  come  in  twenty 
years,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency, 
uncle  to  the  Chatillons,  was  then  forty-five 
years  of  age,  a  year  older  than  the  King ; 
Saint  Andre  was  five-and-thirty ;  Tavan- 
nes,  thirty;  Henry  the  Dauphin,  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  his  wife,  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  and  Co- 
ligny,  were  all,  within  a  year  or  two,  of 
the  same  age.  Next  to  the  throne  stood, 
by  right,  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  but  the  disgrace  of  the  Consta- 
ble de  Bourbon  had  somehow  fallen  upon 
all  the  family.  The  three  Princes  were 
Antoine,  afterwards  King  of  Xavarre ; 
Louis,  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  Charles, 
Cardinal ;  now  only  boys,  the  eldest  not 
more  than  twelve. 

In  1540  the  fury  of  the  first  persecution 
had  spent  itself  in  the  execution  of  certain 
miserable  *  Sacramentaires,'  chiefly  of  low 
origin,  the  only  man  of  any  mark  who  had 
suffered  being  Jean  de  Caturce  of  Tou- 
louse.    For,  as  Froude  records  of  Queen 
Mary's  persecution,  they  did  not  dare  to 
strike  at  high  game :  the  nobles  held  their 
own  opinons  as  they  pleased  :  the  victims 
were  the  artisans,  weavers  and  cobblers, 
who   could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
speaking   a   word  for  the  truth.     Baron 
d'Oppede  had  not  yet  made  his  ferocious 
campaign  against  the  harmless  Vaudois ; 
Clement  Marot,  eager  to  prove  a  suspect- 
ed orthodoxy,  was  busy  turning  the  Psalms 
into  French  verses,  which  the  Court  were 
eagerly  singing,  every  one  selecting   his 
favorite.  The  Dauphin,  for  instance,  chose 
the  128th,  *  How  blessed  is  he  that  fears 
the  Lord  ;*  Catherine  the  6th,  *  O  Lord,  in 
wrath  rebuke  me  not ;'  the  Sorbonne  had 
not  yet  found  out  that  the  hymns  were 
dangerous,  and  for  the  first  time,  France 
had  her  household  sacred  songs.    History 
finds  no  improvement  in  morality  to  cor- 
respond with  this  newly-awakened  zeal  for 
Psalmody  :  Francis,  always  fond  of  music, 
no  doubt  sang  the  hymns  with  his  favorite 
the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  who  subsequently 
became  a  Protestant :  while  his  son  would 
lifl  up  the  128th  with  his  elderly  mistress, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  afterwards  became 
the  most  ,rigid  supporter  of  the  old  faith. 
For  the  Court  of  Francis  might  be  fero- 


ciously orthodox,  or  sentimentallji 
but  it  could  never  be  moral.  I 
Court,  the  widow  brought  her  tl 
offering  them,  as  was  her  duty,  t 
vice  of  the  King.  Montmoren 
disgrace,  and  living  in  retirement 
tilly,  a  circumstance  which  did 
the  favor  with  which  the  Ch^til 
received.  They  were  the  scions 
and  able  Marshal  of  France,  an 
to  draw  their  swords  for  the  K 
ever  fighting  was  to  be  had.  L 
next  seven  years,  Coligny  fougl 
campaigns,  putting  into  practia 
had  learned  in  theory,  and  provir 
fitted  for  something  better  than 
charge  or  a  hand-to-hand  figh 
trenches.  From  the  first  he  she 
readiness  to  fight  which  charact 
his  after  life.  Side  by  side  witl: 
ring  these  seven  years  fought  h; 
Andelot,  and  his  chosen  friend 
afterwards  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  latter,  a  year  younger  than 
was  the  son  of  •  Claude  de  Lor 
Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  by  the  fat 
claiming  descent  from  Charlem: 
King  Godfrey  of  Jerusalem ; 
mother's  from  the  Royal  House  o 
The  family,  though  it  was  not ; 
years  since  Claude  entered  Parii 
haggage  but  a  walking-stick,  hac 
arrived  at  its  highest  point  of  [ 
The  founder  had  received  everytf 
the  King  except  the  title  of  Prin< 
was  what  he  most  desired ;  he  liv 
his  eldest  son  the  defender  of  ] 
the  darling  of  Paris,  two  others  ( 
and  Grand  Prior,  and  one  Marsh 
his  daughter  was  married  to  the 
Scotland.*  With  vast  revenues  an 
less  ambition,  the  Guises  posses 
ties  that  amounted,  in  one  or  two 
to  genius,  and  could  all  boast 
qualities  which  most  attract  an 
the  populace.  But  even  before  t 
of  Francis,  the  pride  of  the  fai 
greater  than  the  good-natured  Ki 
brook,  and  with  his  latest  breatli 
tioned  his  son  against  the  Guises. 


*  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  Clau 
ther,  possessed  for  his  share  of  the  1 
venues  the  archbishoprics  of  Lyons, 
and  Narbonne,  the  bishoprics  of  M< 
Verdun,  Th6roanne,  Lu9on,  and 
with  the  Abbeys  of  Gorze,  F6caiii 
Marmoutiers,  and  He  Barbe. 
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*  Frangois  premier  predict  ce  poynct 
Que  ceulx  de  la  maison  de  Guyse, 
Mettroyent  ses  enfans  en  pourpoinct 
Et  son  pauvre  peuple  en  chemise.' 

They  were  extremely  handsome,  per- 
sonally brave,  notorious  for  gallantry,  pro- 
fuse in  expenditure,  eloquent  of  speech, 
affable  in  manners,  easy  of  access,  and  of 
apparently  kindly  disposition.  La  main 
Lorraine  was  a  proverbial  expression  for 
liberality :  there  wa?  no  knight  in  ancient 
story  who  bore  so  high  a  name  as  the 
young  Duke  of  Guise,  in  whose  chivalrous 
nature  there  seemed  no  guile,  in  whose  de- 
votion to  the  old  religion  there  seemed  no 
thought  of  personal  ambition.  Yet  this 
man  with  his  brother  the  cardinal  was  per- 
petually scheming  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  behind  the  frank  sunshine  of  his 
laughing  eye  was  the  cold  brain  of  one 
who  took  no  step  that  did  not  seem  to  lead 
to  higher  fortune.  Huguenot  writers  call 
him  illiterate :  it  is  not  true — he  loved  to 
read  the  Latin  historians,  of  whom  Taci- 
tus was  his  favorite,  and  Scipio  the  char- 
acter which  he  took  for  his  own  model, 
and  he  left  behind  him  memoirs,  which  ex- 
ist in  MS.,  of  the  events  in  which  he  took 
a  part  from  1547  to  1563.  *Ha!*  cries 
Brantome,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration. 
*  Ha! '  brave  prince;  tu  ne  devois  jamais 
mourir.' 

With  this  young  man  Coligny  formed  a 
friendship,  which  lasted  for  some  years,  of 
the  closest  and  most  confidential  kind. 
The  young  men  wore  each  other's  colors : 
rode  on  the  same  side  in  tournaments : 
played  together  in  masquerades:- — *tous 
deux  fort  enjouez  et  faisant  des  folies  plus 
extravagantes  que  tous  les  autres.* — most 
biographers  refuse  to  believe  that  the  grave 
Admiral  ever  was  a  young  man  at  all.  It 
was  a  time  when  men  carried  the  classical 
spirit  into  practice,  and  formed  romantic 
friendships  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  to  be  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  future  ages.  Guise  and  Coligny  pro- 
posed to  figure  in  the  lives  of  some  new 
Plutarch,  as  Damon  and  Pythias.  We 
look  at  Damon  and  Pythias  after  six  years, 
and  we  find  their  friendship  cooled — we 
look  six  years  later  still,  and  find  it  turned 
to  hatred.  All  sorts  of  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  to  the  causes  of  this  change 
— one  of  the  two  made  a  hasty  remark ; 
one  was  piqued  at  the  other's  good  fortune, 
and  so  on;  nothing,  meantime,  being 
clearer  than  the  plain  truth.    The  minds 


of  the  two  men  were  so  different  that 
friendship  was  only  possible  so  long  as 
their  pursuits  did  not  clash.  In  religion 
Guise  inclined  to  authority,  Coligny  to  in- 
dependent judgment;  Guise  loved  the 
pomp  and  splendor  which  belonged  to  his 
position,  Coligny  loved  the  power;  both 
desired  the  reputation  of  being  the  great- 
est captain  in  France ;  Guise  was  profuse 
and  splendid ;  careless  of  what  he  said ; 
fond  of  pleasure;  easily  moved  to  mercy, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  heretic ;  and  an 
obedient  son  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  the 
Church  never  interfered  with  his  private 
pleasures.  Coligny  was  none  of  these 
things,  as  his  portrait,  if  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  clearly  shows.  He  has  a  thin 
figure,  with  narrow  and  sloping  shoulders — 
those  of  Guise  are  broad  and  square,  as  in 
all  men  of  mirthful  nature;  his  head  is 
small,  finely-shaped,  and  proudly  poised  ; 
thin  straight  hair  cut  close  lies  over  a  lofty 
'forehead,  square,  but  narrow  ;  his  eyes  are 
full  and  stem — there  are  no  smiles  lurking 
in  their  depths,  but  a  great  capacity  for 
sadness;  the  nose  is  straight  and  long, 
with  delicate  nostrils ;  his  face  is  oval  and 
thin,  with  sunken  cheeks,  ending  in  a  small 
pointed  beard,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  chin, 
and  growing  round  a  mouth  firm  and  close, 
with  lips  that  are  mobile  and  yet  too  thin. 
The  face  is  set  in  a  high  stiff  ruff,  which 
adds  to  the  set  sadness  of  its  expression  ; 
it  has  little  external  beauty,  and  nothing  ex- 
cept the  steady  eye  to  show  why  thousands 
upon  thousands  waited  in  patience  to  be 
pillaged  and  murdered,  because  the  Admi- 
ral told  them  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  or  rushed  upon  an  enemy  three 
times  as  strong  as  themselves,  because  the 
Admiral  led  them  on.  The  face  is  that  of 
a  grave  man,  stern  at  all  times,  just  even 
to  cruelty,  and  yet  that  of  one  who  was 
trusted  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  What  was 
there  in  common  between  Guise  the  beau 
sabreur^  the  man  of  the  world,  and  this 
other,  for  whom  the  world's  pleasures  had 
no  charm ;  whose  religion  was  personal, 
and  who  placed  duty  the  first  of  all  earthly 
considerations  ?  Not  much  :  and  yet  men 
have  been  friends,  whose  minds  have  been 
at  variance  on  every  point ;  nor  do  we,  as 
a  rule,  hate  each  other  for  differences  of 
mental  constitution.  Moreover,  the  cool- 
ness between  Guise  and  Coligny  set  in  be- 
fore years  had  stamped  strongly  the  differ- 
ences between  them — even  the  most  re- 
served of   men,  the  coldest  in  outward 
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manner,  is  cordial  and  frank  at  twenty; 
attracted,  too,  by  the  very  qualities  in 
which  he  is  most  deficient.  The  young 
men  were  fi-iends  at  first,  perhaps,  because 
they  differed :  their  firiendship  failed  when 
their  aims  agreed.  For  both  loved  miH- 
tary  reputation ;  both  ardently  desired 
glory;  both  were  ambitious  of  rank  and 
dignities;  and  at  every  turn  their  paths 
crossed.  The  gallantry  of  Guise  was 
equalled  by  that  of  Coligny ;  they  fought 
side  by  side  with  equal  honor  in  Luxem- 
bourg, at  Montmedy,  at  Renty,  at  Binche ; 
they  were  together  in  Italy,  where  they 
were  knighted  on  the  field  of  Cerisola. 
But  Coligny 's  luck  failed,  while  that  of 
Guise  continued.  He  took  Boulogne,  but 
lost  St.  Quentin.  Guise  defended  Metz, 
and  took  Calais — on  plans  prepared  by  his 
rival.  It  was  Coligny  who  made  Guise  a 
favorite  with  Henry,  the  Dauphin  ;  it  was 
Guise  who  supplanted  him  with  Henry, 
the  King.  All  Coligny*s  designs  were  frus- 
trated by  Guise — all  his  plans  for  peace  and 
liberty  were  destroyed  by  Guise ;  it  was 
Guise  who  plunged  the  country  into  reli- 
gious commotions ;  it  was  Guise  who 
made  the  Admiral  spend  in  civil  war  the 
genius  and  resources  that  should  have 
been  displayed  against  Spain.  Cruellest 
stroke  of  fate — it  was  Guise  and  no  other, 
who  out-generalled  the  Admiral  at  Dreux. 
Coligny  hated  him.  When  the  news  came 
of  his  assassination,  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  satisfaction.  He  wrote  to  Catherine 
that  he  was  *  glad  of  Guise's  death,  because 
his  religion  had  lost  its  most  dangerous 
enemy.'  Coligny  would  have  been  more 
than  human  had  he  not  hated  the  man 
who  made  his  life  a  failure :  he  would  have 
been  lower  than  himself  had  he  pretended 
to  be  sorry  at  his  death. 

In  1547  came  the  new  reign.  With  it 
Montmorency  regained  his  favor,  and 
though  Henry  was  more  rigorous  than  his 
father  against  *  ceux  de  la  religion,'  the 
brothers  Chatillon  were  in  high  favor  at 
Court.  Gaspard  and  Andelot  married,  the 
latter  to  Claudine  de  Rieux,  a  rich  heiress, 
the  former  her  cousin,  Charlotte  de  Laval, 
who  had  already  embraced  the  new  doc- 
trines. And  in  1552  the  King  gave  Coligny 
his  first  great  command,  making  him 
colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry. 
This  was  principally  composed  of  Swiss 
mercenaries,  who  might  be  hired  for  any 
cause.  There  was  no  discij)line  among 
them ;  in  time  of  war  they  pillaged,  mur- 


dered, and  destroyed  without  restraint;  in 
time  of  peace  they  roamed  about  the 
country  like  so  many  brigands.  It  was 
Coligny's  first  care  to  bring  these  disorder- 
ly troops  to  discipline,  and  he  subjected 
them  to  a  code  of  rules  originally  drawn 
up  during  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  They 
show  us  the  austere  side  of  his  character, 
now  fully  developed.  He  would  have  no 
quarrelling  among  the  soldiers;  no  dud 
was  to  be  fought  or  cartel  to  be  sent  with- 
out special  leave  of  the  captain  or  colonel; 
for  nearly  all  military  offences  the  soldier 
was  *  pass^  par  les  i)icques ;'  everything 
was  to  be  paid  for ;.  honor  of  women  was 
to  be  respected,  under  penalty  of  hanging 
and  strangling ;  the  *  enormous  and  exe- 
crable blasphemies  '  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
be  heard  no  more,  under  penalties — for 
the  first  offence  of  eight  days'  prison,  on 
bread  and  water;  for  the  second,  to  make 
the  amende  honorable  on  knees  and  in  shirt, 
with  a  lighted  torch  in  hand ;  and  for  the 
third,  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out.  There 
was  to  be  no  roving  about  the  country  in 
search  of  forage,  on  pain  of  hanging,  and 
he  who  used  his  arms  in  town  or  garrison 
was  to  have  his  hand  struck  oflf  publidy. 
These  rules  he  enforced  among  his  own 
men  with  a  rigor  which  gave  him  the  cha- 
racter of  cruelty.  They  saved,  Bran  tome 
says,  the  lives  of  a  million  of  persons,  *  for 
before  there  was  nothing  but  pillage,  rob- 
bery, plunder,  ransoming,  murder,  quarrels, 
and  ravishing  among  the  bands,  so  that 
they  resembled  rather  companies  of  Arabs 
and  brigands  than  noble  soldiers.'  Thi 
code  of  Coligny  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  modem  military  discipline.  He  wanted 
to  follow  it  up  by  the  establishment  of  a 
military  hospital,  but  the  disaster  of  Saint 
Quentin  prevented  him.  The  post  of  colo- 
nel of  the  inflmtry  was,  however,  the  real 
commencement  of  his  career;  the  Con- 
stable asked  for  him  the  command  in  Italy, 
which  was  refused,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers.  He  received  in 
i:)lace  of  this,  the  governorship  of  Mont- 
reuil,  Selaques,  Blacquay,  *  et  tout  le  Comttf 
du  Boullonnais  tant  conquis  qu'  k  conqu^- 
rir;'  and  in  1552  he  was  nominated  to  the 
great  and  important  post  of  Admiral  of 
France.*      Hitherto    he  has  outstripped 


*  He  wished  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
infantry  in  favor  of  his  brother,  but  as  Ande- 
lot was  a  prisoner  in  Italy,  he  kept  both 
charges,  issuing  his  orders  *  De  par  monsieur 
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Guise,  who  has  gained  no  reputation  but 
that  of  a  good  cavalry  officer.  But  then 
came  Guise's  masterly  defence  of  Metz, 
which  put  him  on  a  level,  at  least,  with 
Coligny.  Next  the  Admiral  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  He  Adam  ;  in  the  following 
year  governor  of  Picardy,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  King  of  Navarre;  and  in  1556 
he  negotiated  with  Philip  the  truce  of 
Vaucelles.  It  was  the  highest  point  of 
his  greatness  at  Court;  but  henceforth  the 
days  of  Coligny  are  to  be  full  of  disaster 
and  disappointment.  For,  against  his  will, 
the  truce  was  violated;  war  broke  out 
again  with  Spain,  and  fortune  left  him  for 
ever. 

He  had  already  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  a  favorer  of  heretics ;  his  brother 
Andelot   had   been   imprisoned   for   pro- 
claiming himself  a  Protestant,  but  he  had 
formed   a   scheme,   which    received    the 
King's  approbation,  for  relieving  France 
of  her  religious  dissensions.     We  must  re- 
member that  kings  were  not  always  anx- 
ious to  persecute,  and  that  even  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  were  not  always  long- 
ing to  burn  and  torture  heretics.     Coligny 
pointed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  those 
broad  lands  over  which  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal   arrogantly   claimed    exclusive  right. 
There,  with  no  limit  to  the  acres  waiting 
to  be  occupied,  no   limit   to   the  wealth 
that  might  be  accumulated,  might  rise  a 
new  France,  loyal  to  the  old,  whose  colo- 
nists should  be  the  persecuted  followers  of 
the  new  reh'gion.     There  they  should  have 
liberty  of  conscience,  with  self-government, 
subject  to  such  laws  as  might  be  imposed 
by  the  King.     There  should  be  freedom 
of  religion,  in  itself  so  great  a -boon  as  to 
be  worth  exile,  loss  of  lands  and  property, 
a  hard  and  uncertain  life,  a  dangerous  cli- 
mate.    More  than  this,  the  colony  should 
drain  the  old  country  of  disturbing  influ- 
ences; should  render  toleration  possible, 
by  the  banishment  of  the  weaker  party ; 
if  that  could  be  called  banishment  which 
threw  the  exiles   into   the   arms  of  their 
brothers  in  religion.     Remember  that  at 
this  time  there  was  no  question  of  tolera- 
tion in    Europe.     Uniformity  of  religion 
was  the  common  platform  of  all  discus- 
sion ;  England  and  Geneva,  and  Lutheran 
Germany  would  not  tolerate  the  Roman 
Catholics;  Spain  and  France  would  not 
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tolerate    the    Reformers.     Coligny,.  who 
foresaw  the  long  train  of  disasters  ushered 
in  by  a  few  years  of  persecution,  conceived 
and  tried  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan 
which  anticipated  that  of  the  English  Pu- 
ritans— and  was  far  greater,  because  he 
made  it  a  national  movement,  backed  at 
first  by  the  King's  own  encouragement. 
In  1555  the  first  expedition  set  sail  from 
Havre,  which  was  to  create  a  Protestant 
France  in  America.     For   some  reason, 
probably  through  ignorance  of  geography, 
the  Admiral  chose  Brazil  as  the  site  of 
the  new  colony.     The  little  fleet,  of  two 
men  of  war  and  a  brig,  commanded  by 
Durand  de  Villegagnon,  landed  on  the 
loth  of  November  in  a  small  island  in  the 
bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  which  had  been  al- 
ready settled,  but  abandoned  by  the  Por- 
tuguese.    The  island,  only  half  a  league 
in  circumference,  was  easy  of  defence,  for 
which  reason  Villegagnon  chose  it  for  his 
establishment,  and  giving  it  the  name  of 
Coligny,  began  to-  build  his  fortress  on  a 
rock  in  the  centre.     The  news  of  the  set- 
tlement  reached   France,  and  hundreds, 
excited  by  the  reports,  volunteered  to  join 
the  colony.     The  next  year  a  second  fleet 
was  despatched,  but,  owing  to  a  sudden 
cooling  of  the  early  zeal,  with  only  300 
emigrants  on  board,  among  whom  were 
several    ministers    from    Geneva.     Then 
came  quarrels,  discussions,  and  seditions. 
Those  who  had  emigrated  for  pleasure  or 
for  fighting  found  themselves  compelled 
to  work  all  day  in  the  construction  of  the 
fort.     Those  who   had   emigrated  for  re- 
ligious freedom   found  themselves  under 
the  rule   of  Genevan  intolerance,   more 
narrow  and  rigid,  more  grievous  to  bear 
than  the  persecution  at  home.     Life  had 
no  pleasures,  and  cooped  up  in  this  islet, 
a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  the 
hapless  emigrants  had  no  change  but  from 
work  to  preaching,  and  from  preaching  to 
work.     The   Genevese  were   the  first  to 
rebel  against  the  life  they  led,  and,  after 
a  year  or  so  managed  to  desert  the  island 
in  a  body,  and   to   gain   the   mainland, 
whence  they  got  back  to  France  in  1558. 
Six  or  eight  hundred  men  were  waiting  in 
Brittany  for  a  chance  of  going  out.     At 
sight  of  the  returned   emigrants  they  re- 
solved to  remain  at  home,  and  the  colony 
was  lost.     Villegagnon  came  home,  and 
the  handful  that   remained  behind  were 
massacred  by  the  Portuguese.     It  will  be 
seen,  later  on,  that   Coligny,  in  spite  of 
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this  failure,  never  ceased  to  regard  his 
scheme  as  practicable,  and  returned  to  it 
again  and  again  in  after  years,  when  an 
occasion  presented  itself.     But  the  truce 
of  Versailles  was  broken,  and  there  were 
other  things  to  do.     *  Since,'  says  the  Ad- 
miral, *it  pleases  the  king  that  I  serve 
him  in  the  government  of  Picardy,  it  is 
right  that  I  should  forget  everything  else, 
to  accommodate  myself,  and   follow  his 
will.'    The  Admiral,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Abbeville,  multiplies  himself;  it  is 
he  who,  single-handed,  provides  for  every- 
thing,  studies   economy  of   expenditure, 
protects  the  private  interests  of  cities  and 
all  private  persons,  and  is  careful  that  the 
poor  shall  not  be  robbed  and  ill  treated. 
Then  came  the  enemy  into  his  province, 
and  the   disastrous  day  of  St.  Quentin, 
when  the  French  lost    10,000  men,  and 
left  the  road  open   all  the  way  to  Paris. 
To  stop  the  enemy  Montmorency  ordered 
Coligny  to  hold  the  town.     How  he  held 
the   place,   dismantled    as  it   was,   with 
troops  disheartened  and  almost  mutinous, 
how  his  brother  Andelot  came  to  his  as- 
sistance ....  "bien   puys  je   dire   que 
sans  luy  je  fusse  demeur6  sous  le  faix* — 
how  the  place  was  taken,  and  he  himself 
made  prisoner,  is  told  by  himself  in  his 
*  Discours  sur  le  Siege  de  St.  Quentin,' 
the  only  thing  that  remains  of  Coligny's 
writings,  except  his  letters.     It  is  plain, 
clear,  and  remarkably  modest ;  he  tells  us 
how  he  lost  the  place ;  with  characteristic 
forbearance  he  spares  his  cowardly  and 
mutinous   soldiers,   because   he   will    not 
condemn  them  *  sans  qu'ils  soient  diz  et  al- 
leguent   leurs    raisons.'     The   'Discours' 
was  written  in   his  prison  at  Ghent,  and 
Coligny  discovered,  on  returning  from  his 
exile,  that  he  had  entirely  lost  the  King's 
favor,  which  was  now  transferred  to  Guise. 
But  he  had  gained  a  more  important  thing, 
religious  conviction.     He  went  into  prison 
with  a  mind  full  of  doubt ;  he  came  out 
of  it  with  certain tv.     Like  his  brother  An- 
delot,  like  his  wife,  he  crossed  the  fatal 
stream  which  separates  the  Catholic  from 
the  Protestant.    His  conversion  was  before 
the  writing  of  the  *  Discours,'  if  we  arc  to 
judge  by  certain  phrases  which  point  to 
other  changes  than  loss  of  liberty. 

'Tcls  mystercs  nc  se  joucnt  point  sans  la 
permission  et  volbnte  dc  Dieu,  laquellc  est 
loujours  bonne,  sainie,  et  raisonable,  et  qui 
ne  fait  ricn  sans  juste  occasion,  dont  toutes- 
fois  je  nc  s^ay  pas  la  cause  et  dont  aussi  peu 


je  me  dois  cnqu6rir  mais  plustost  m'humilier 
devant  Luy  en  me  conformant  &  sa  volontd.' 

Deprived  of  the  royal  favor,  he  retreated 
to  his  chilteau  of  ChStillon  sur  Loing, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  collecting 
pictures,  books,  and  works  of  art.  AU 
the  world  knew  that  he  belonged  to  the 
*  religion,*  as  well  as  his  two  brothers;  but 
the  Admiral  of  France,  the  Governor  of 
Picardy,  the  Colonel  of  French  In&n- 
try,  was  not  a  man  like  some  poor  cob- 
bler to  be  hung  up  in  chains  and  slowly 
roasted.  Moreover,  though  the  Reformers 
did  not  yet  know  their  own  strength,  their 
spirit  was  slowly  rising  ;  rumors  ran  about 
the  country  that  they  might  be  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands;  the  psalms  of 
Marot  were  sung  again  in  the  Pr6  aux 
Clercs;  the  King  threatened  a  new  and 
greater  persecution,  and  then,  the  first  of 
all  the  dramatic  surprises  which  crowd 
the  history  of  the  French  religious  wars, 
the  lance  of  Montgomery  gave  France  a 
new  king,  and  the  Protestants  had  a 
further  breathing  space. 

Francis  11.  was  nephew  to  the  Guises, 
but  the  Queen  Mother  hated  the  Guises, 
who  kept  her  from  power.  She  began, 
perhaps  in  earnest,  to  hold  out  hopes  that 
she,  too,  might  become  a  Protestant,  guid- 
ed by  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  and 
Madeleine  de  Roye,  Coligny's  half-sister, 
both  of  the  Reform  :  and  she  expressed  to 
Coligny  her  sorrow  for  the  religious  per- 
secutions, recognizing  already  that  it  was 
to  Coligny  that  all  eyes  turned.  The 
nominal  head  of  the  party  was  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  the  real  head  was  the  AdmiraL 

The  three  brothers  of  the  Bourbon 
House  were  entirely  unlike  each  other. 
The  eldest,  Antony,  King  of  Navarre, 
vacillated  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  leaning  to  the  latter,  but 
tempted  by  the  former ;  the  second,  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  as  weak  as  Antony 
but  not  so  brave,  was  a  bigot  and  fanatic 
of  the  deepest  dye.  In  the  third,  Louis, 
Prince  of  Condd,  all  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  family  was  concentrated.  Louis 
was  a  litde,  round-shouldered  man,  short 
of  stature,  stout  of  heart,  and  greedy  ot 
pleasure.  His  religion  was  a  party  ay, 
but  he  was  loyal  to  it,  and  no  doubt  his 
relations  with  the  Chittillons,  whose  niece, 
Eleonore  de  Roye,  was  his  first  wife,  gave 
him  some  idea  of  a  higher  faith.  His 
position  as  Prince  of  the  Blood  made  him 
nominal  chief  of  the  party ;  his  connection. 
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as  a  kind  of  nephew,  with  Coligny,  placed 
him  under  his  guardianship.  He  was  as 
popular  as  Guise,  and  as  easy  in  his  man- 
ner. In  spite  of  his  religion,  says  Bran- 
tome,  Me  bon  Prince  estoit  bien  aussy 
mondain  qu*un  autre,  et  aymoit  autant 
la  femme  d'autrui  que  la  sienne.'  They 
sang  a  song  about  him — 

*  Ce  petit  homme  tant  jolly 
Toujours  cause  et  toujours  rit, 
£t  toujours  baise  sa  mignonne. 
Dieu  garde  de  mal  ie  petit  homme  !' 

Better  men  have  fought  for  a  noble 
cause,  but  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  at  least 
loyal  to  the  cause  for  which  he  gave  his 
life. 

As  for  Catherine,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  of  her  position.  She  had 
one  purpose,  to  maintain  her  power,  and, 
through  herself,  the  royal  authority.  To  do 
this  she  had  but  one  weapon,  her  duplicity ; 
as  for  her  religion,  it  was  that  of  a  culti- 
vated Italian.  She  was  ready  to  become 
Protestant,  or  to  remain  Catholic,  as 
either  party  seemed  to  offer  greater  safety, 
with  a  preference  for  the  former,  because 
it  gave  a  chance  of  emancipation  from 
the  Guises.  Coligny,  who  had  by  this 
time  organized  his  party  and  knew  his 
strength,  offered  her  fifty  thousand  lances, 
but  they  were  scattered  about  the  face  of 
the  country,  for  Protestantism  in  France 
was  sporadic.  And  then  came  acts  of 
violence.  Protestant  fanatics  murdered 
President  Minard,  the  Catholics  executed 
De  Bourg;  other  murders  followed,  and 
the  Huguenots,  exasperated  and  terrified, 
met  in  solemn  council  at  Vendome.  All 
the  leaders  of  the  party  were  present,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  Condo,  the  Chatillon 
Brothers,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Rohan, 
Chartres,  and  Porcian,  while  to  show  the 
political  nature  of  the  gathering,  Mont- 
morency, Premier  Christian  of  France, 
and  the  staunchest  Catholic  in  the  world, 
was  represented  by  deputy.  Should  they 
take  up  arms  against  the  Guises  ?  Behind 
them,  ready  to  move  at  a  word,  lay,  mur- 
muring and  growling,  an  enormous  mass, 
how  great  only  Coligny  knew,  the  Re- 
formed party,  from  whom  their  armies 
could  be  drawn.  Their  strength  was  such 
as  to  promise  them  a  force  equal,  or  little 
inferior,  to  any  that  could  be  brought 
against  them :  their  weakness  lay  in  the 
scattering  of  their  power.  In  the  west 
and  in  thcf^  south  the  Protestants  were 
strong.     They  were  strong  in  Normandy ; 


in  many  towns  they  were  an  actual  ma- 
jority, but  in  most  they  were  a  small  mi- 
nority, trembling  at  every  moment  for  life 
and  liberty.     It  was  Andelot  who  cried 
for  war,  and  at  all  risks ;  it  was  Coligny, 
more  prudent,  who  held  his  party  back. 
Let  them  first  try  to  reach  the   Queen 
Mother  by  the  King  of  Navarre.    Antony 
went  to  Court  to  be  treated  with  neglect, 
coldness,  and  even  contumely,  and  a  se- 
cond meeting,  more  indignant,  more  stormy 
was  held  at  La  Fert^  sur  Marne.     Again, 
while  Conde  and   Andelot  loudly  called 
for  war,  Coligny  stood  in  the  breach,  re- 
solved to  keep  the   peace  so  long  as  it 
could  be  kept.     He  argued  that  they  had 
everything   to   gain   by  waiting :  the  re- 
form was  spreading.     The  King  was  yet 
a  boy  who  would  grow  impatient  of  his 
uncles.     Catherine   might  be  won;  rela- 
tions might  be  established,  if  necessary, 
with  Germany  and  England.     Above  all, 
let  it  not  be  said  that  Princes  of  the  Royal 
Blood  and  nobles  of  such  rank  as  those 
who    constituted   the    Assembly    of    La 
Ferte  had  drawn  the  sword   upon  their 
King.     The  advice  of  Coligny  was  adopt- 
ed.    There  may  have  been  another  rea- 
son for  the  postponement  of  hostilities — 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.     In  this  plot 
the  conspirators  proposed  to  seize  on  the 
young  King,  arrest  the  Guises,  and  make 
the   Bourbon  Princes  the   governors  and 
advisers  of  the  Crown.     The  chief  in  the 
business  was  one  La  Renauldie,  a  soldier 
of  great  ability  and  experience.     He  went 
from  place  to   place  organizing  his  plans 
and  gaining  recruits.     Behind  him  was  an 
unnamed  chief  called  *  le  Capitaine  Muet.' 
Who  was  this  chief,  never  mentioned  by 
the    conspirators     save    under    torture? 
Tavannes  says  that  the   conspiracy  was 
organized  by  Cond6,  Coligny,  and  Cath- 
erine   of    Medici.       Brantome    declares 
that    the   Admiral  had   never  heard    of 
it — *  they  never  dared  to  tell  him  of  it.' 
The  extraordinary  secrecy  and  boldness  of 
the  plot  make  one  incline  to  the  belief 
that  it  belonged  to  the  head  of  Renauldie 
alone,  his  Capitaine  Muet  having  no  exist- 
ence, and  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  be- 
ing also  known  only  to  himself.     But  the 
design  failed,  Renauldie  falling  among  the 
first :  and  his  secretary  gave  the  names  of 
Conde  and  Coligny  to  save  himself  from 
torture.     In  the  bloody  time  of  reprisals 
that  followed,  when   the   shallow  waters 
of  the  sparkling  Loire  ran  red  and  turbid 
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with  the  blood  of  the  executed,  even  in 
the  first  heat  of  rage,  Coligny  repaired 
quietly  to  Court,  not  to  extenuate  himself, 
not  to  clear  away  any  suspicion,  but  to 
save,  if  he  could,  the  life  of  Castelnau.  For 
in  spite  of  Tavannes  and  the  Catholic  his- 
torians, no  one  did  suspect  him — no  one 
who  knew  Coligny  ever  suspected  him  of 
any  treachery  at  all  * 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  his  enemy,  had 
been  his  friend,  and  knew  the  man  whom 
he  spared,  not  because  he  was  too  power- 
ful— he  was  not  so  powerful  as  Cond^,  and 
yet  Conde's  name  and  rank  did  not  save 
him  from  arrest  a  little  later  on — but  be- 
cause he  knew  his  loyalty.  Only  a  few 
days  before  the  Amboise  affair  Coligny  is 
sent  to  Paris  to  allay  the  popular  excite- 
ment. And  immediately  after  it  he  was 
called  by  the  Queen  Mother  to  draw  up 
a  viemoi\  on  the  position  of  affairs  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  did  so,  taking  the  opportu- 
nity to  advise  the  dismissal  of  the  (niises. 
The  memoir  led  at  least  to  the  edict  of 
Romorantin,  and  to  the  Grand  Assembly 
of  Fontaineblcau.  Catherine,  the  real 
ally  of  Coligny  in  one  thing  only,  desired 
to  rid  herself  of  the  Guises.  But  she  was 
afraid  to  trust  herself  wholly  to  the  Ad- 
miral, or  to  any  one  else,  being  already 
involved  in  that  tangled  mesh  of  conces- 
sion, deceit,  compromise,  and  intrigue, 
which  drove  France  blindly  mad  for 
thirty  years.  Slie  was  afraid.  It  is  the 
key-note  of  Catherine's  character.  What 
would  have  been  the  history  of  France  if 
Jeanne  D'Albret  had  been  in  her  place  ? 

Fontainebleau  was  going  to  make  the 
impossible  possible,  to  heal  the  evils  of 
France,  fill  the  treasury,  compose  animos- 
ities, and  reunite  opposite  partisans,  and, 
as  in  every  great  meeting,  people  hoped 
that  out  of  a  grand  national  palaver  some- 
thing might  be  struck  out  for  the  public 
good.  No  more  imposing  assembly  was 
ever  held.  At  the  King's  side  were  his 
mother,  his  wife,  the  Cardinals  of  Bour- 
bon, Lorraine,  and  Guise,  the  Dukes  of 
Guise  and  Aumale,  the  Constable,  the 
Admiral,    and    the    Chancellor.      Mont- 


*  *  The  Guises,  doubting  that  the  Chiitillons 
were  of  the  conspiracy,  sent  them  letters  en- 
treating their  presence  at  Court.  They  came, 
and  at  once,  *'ce  qui  asseura  fort  ceux  do 
Guise."  Many  persons  thought  that  if  the 
Admiral  and  Andclot  had  mixed  themselves 
up  with  the  conspiracy  it  would  not  have 
turned  out  so  badly.'— Castelnau. 


morency,  for  the  protection  of  his  nephews 
and  himself,  was  accompanied  by  an  es- 
cort of  eight  hundred  gentlemen  and  men- 
at-arms,  a  following  by  which  their  confi- 
dence in  the  Guises  might  be  fairly  mea- 
sured. At  the  first  sitting  the  King  pro- 
nounced a  discourse,  and  the  Duke  dc 
Guise  gave  an  account  of  his  administra- 
tion. At  the  second  the  Admiral  rose  to 
perform  the  most  solemn  and  the  most 
decisive  action  of  his  life.  He  began  by 
saying  that,  having  been  in  Normandy  by 
command  of  the  Queen  Mother  to  inves- 
tigate into  the  troubles  there,  he  had  dis- 
covered that  they  were  due  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Huguenots.  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne,  and  presented  on 
his  knee  two  petitions,  one  to  the  King, 
the  other  to  the  Queen  Mother,  from  the 
Protestants.  They  were  alike  in  sub- 
stance, and  prayed  that,  as  loyal  subjects, 
they  might  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  act  struck  the  Court 
with  surprise  and  alarm.  [The  King  asked 
the  Admiral  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  petition.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
know.  Guise  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
signed.  The  Admiral  replied  that  he 
would  get  fifty  thousand  signatures.  And 
then  he  continued  his  speech,  asking  for 
the  suspension  of  persecution,  the  assem- 
blage of  the  States  General,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  newly-formed  Royal  Guard. 

This  act  of  Coligny,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  previously  resolved  upon,  was  the 
first  open  attempt  made  by  the  Reformers 
to  assert  themselves.  They  had  previous- 
ly dragged  on  an  obscure  and  hunted- 
down  existence.  Suddenly  they  spring  to 
light,  no  longer  a  cowed  herd  of  sub- 
missive victims,  but  an  army  resolute  to 
have  no  more  burning  and  murdering,  an 
army  with  leaders ;  and  Coligny,  who  has 
restrained  the  violence  of  tlie  chie&  at 
Vendume  and  La  Ferte,  now  steps  to  the 
front,  and  tells  the  King,  almost  in  so 
many  words,  that  there  is  to  be  civil  war, 
or  a  cessation  of  persecution. 

The  States  were  convoked  at  Meaux 
for  December,  four  months  after  the  As- 
sembly of  Fontainebleau ;  but  the  place 
of  meeting  was  changed  to  Orleans, 
whither  the  court  adjourned.  In  this  in- 
terval the  Guises  resolved  on  taking  a 
decided  step.  They  concentrated  forces 
round  the  city;  they  received  promises 
from  the  King  of  Spain  to  act  with  them, 
if  necessary ;  and,  their  preparations  made» 
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they  forced  the  King  to  summon  the 
Bourbon  Princes  to  Court.  Blinded — the 
elder  by  a  confidence  that  the  King 
would  not  touch  a  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  younger,  M.  d'Aumale  thinks, 
by  a  passion  for  Mary — ^both  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  entered  Orleans.  Condd 
was  instantly  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  death,  his  execution  being  fixed  for  the 
loth  of  December.  Before  the  day  ar- 
rived the  young  King  was  dead  and  the 
Guises  dethroned  from  power. 

To  the  Protestants  the  King's  death 
was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle;  for  the 
plans  had  been  so  well  laid,  the  time  for 
action  was  so  near,  the  plot  contrived  for 
their  destruction  was  so  secret,  that  no 
other  event  could  have  saved  them.  The 
Cardinal  de  Guise  had  invented  a  form  of 
words  called  his  rat-trap,  by  which  every 
Protestant  in  the  country  would  be  caught. 
This  oath  was  on  a  fixed  day  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  every  man  in  the  country ;  those 
who  refused  were  to  be  instantly  executed. 
Meantime  Cond^  was  to  be  executed  as 
a  conspirator ;  Navarre  was  to  be  secretly 
murdered ;  Coligny  and  Andelot  were  to 
be  assassinated  in  the  streets.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Coligny  was  in  Orleans  at 
the  time.  His  half-sister,  Madeleine  de 
Roye,  was  there,  and  was  arrested  at  the 
same  time  as  Conde,  her  son-in-law.  We 
hear  of  him  at  Havre,  busy  in  organizing 
another  expedition  to  found  a  French 
colony  in  the  New  World ;  we  hear  that 
he  was  summoned  to  Orleans.  Tavannes 
says  in  one  place  that  Coligny  was  with 
the  Constable  at  the  Court,  and  in 
another  that  they  were  all  away;  De 
Thou  says  that  the  Admiral  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Chatillon  were  the  only  two  gen- 
tlemen who  did  not  desert  the  King  of 
Navarre.  We  incline  to  think  that  Co- 
ligny was  at  Orleans ;  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  life  were  he  at  any 
time  to  show  mistrust  of  the  King.  But 
the  poor  boy  died,  promising  with  his  last 
breath  to  murder  every  Huguenot  in  the 
kingdom,  if  life  be  spared  ;  the  Cardinal's 
rat-trap  was  not  wanted ;  and  the  Span- 
iards rolled  back  sullenly  from  the  fi'ontier. 

The  new  reign  opened  well  for  the  Re- 
formers. Catherine  listened  to  the  Chatil- 
lons,  whose  halfsister,  Madeleine  de 
Mailly,  with  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier, 
was  her  chief  favorite;  the  Chancellor, 
Michel  de  THopital,  made  a  long  and 
moving  appeal  in  favor  of  toleration,  de- 


claring that  another  year  of  persecution 
would  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war.  The 
Admiral  christened  his  newly-born  son 
after  the  Genevan  rite ;  and  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles,  Odet  de  Chatillon  ap- 
peared dressed  in  cardinal's  robes,  and 
with  him  his  wife.  Catherine  even,  for  it 
was  not  yet  certain  which  side  was  the 
stronger,  held  out  hopes  of  joining  the 
Reformed  ranks.  Then  came  the  colloquy 
at  Poissy,  to  which  the  Reformers  trusted, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  more 
than  toleration,  to  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  country.  At  all  events,  there  was 
breathing  space,  and  at  every  interval  of 
persecution  and  war  the  Protestant  faith 
seemed  to  spread  and  grow  like  a  luxu- 
riant plant  in  a  congenial  soil.  Coligny 
turned  his  face  once  more  across  the  At- 
lantic. This  time  it  was  to  Florida  that 
he  looked,  the  flowery  land  of  romance 
claimed  by  Spain.  He  *sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition commanded  by  Jean  Ribaud,  a 
stout  sailor,  who  landed  on  the  coast,  set 
up  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France,  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  the  natives^ 
and  returned  with  a  favorable  report,  only 
to  find  the  country  plunged  into  a  civil 
war  and  no  hope  of  furthering  that  scheme 
for  a  time.  The  colloquy  of  Poissy,  leav^ 
ing  both  parties  more  stubborn  in  their 
faith,  produced  at  least  one  effect,  the 
Edict  of  January,  which  gave  the  Hugue- 
nots the  right  to  exercise  their  religion  un- 
disturbed. It  remained  in  force  for  exact- 
ly six  weeks,  and  then  the  Duke  de  Guise 
trampled  it  under  foot  at  the  massacre  of 
Vassy.  Six  weeks  were  not  long,  but 
they  gave  Coligny  time  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  struggle,  and  when  Cond6 
issued  his  orders  from  Meaux  to  all  the 
Protestants  in  France  to  arm  themselves, 
Coligny  was  able  to  promise  Catherine 
that  if  she  would  trust  the  King  and  her- 
self with  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  she 
should  find  an  army  in  every  province  of 
France.  Catherine  acceded;  she  wrote 
letter  after  letter  to  Conde,  urging  him  to 
hasten  to  Fontainebleau  and  seize  the 
King;  the  dilatory  King  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass,  and  the  Guises  took  it. 
Henceforward  Catherine  showed  no  more 
inclination  to  become  a  Protestant.  And 
then,  before  the  clash  of  arms,  there  was 
silence  for  a  space  till  the  last  man  in 
France  who  had  not  yet  taken  a  side 
should  declare  himself.  For  on  him,  the 
Admiral,  the  heavy  responsibility  lay  of 
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declaring  civil  war;  murder,  treachery, 
and  persecution,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sin 
of  rebellion  on  the  other.  In  the  night, 
as  he  lay  awake  and  pondered,  he  heard 
his  wife  sobbing  at  his  side,  and  knew  the 
reason. 

*"  Sound  your  soul,"  he  said.  "Are  you 
prepared  to  hear  of  defection,  to  receive 
the  reproaches  of  partisans  as  well  as  enemies, 
treasons  of  your  friends,  exile,  shame,  naked- 
ness, hunger,  even  the  hunger  of  your  own 
children,  your  own  death  by  an  executioner, 
after  that  of  your  husband  ?  I  give  you  three 
weeks  to  consider."  '*  They  are  gone  already," 
replied  his  wife.  "  Do  not  bring  upon  your 
head  the  deaths  of  those  three  weeks,  or  I  will 
myself  bear  witness  against  you  at  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God." ' 

There  were  already  deaths  enough ;  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  was  the  signal,  and  as 
if  by  consent  the  Catholics  rose  at  Cahors, 
at  Sens,  Amiens,  Noyes,  Abbeville,  Cha- 
lons, at  Tours,  Marseilles,  and  Auxerre, 
killing  and  destroying.  The  woman's  in- 
stinct was  right;  but  her  husband  knew 
what  was  meant  by  war;  he  foresaw  the 
ruined  homesteads,  the  murders  and  rob- 
beries of  an  unrestrained  soldiery.  Per- 
haps he  knew  already  the  hopelessness  of 
the  struggle,  which  would  have  but  one 
issue,  unless  the  English  came  to  their 
help ;  he  saw  himself,  the  descendant  of 
the  Chiitillons  and  Montmorencys,  brand- 
ed with  the  name  of  rebel,  the  general  of 
an  army  which  he  was  only  leading  to 
destruction.  But  he  hesitated  no  longer, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  set  off  the  next 
day  to  join  Conde.  He  wrote  to  Cath- 
erine that  he  took  up  arms  not  against  the 
King,  but  against  those  who  hold  him 
captive.  He  wrote,  too,  to  the  old  Con- 
stable— 

'  I  would  rather  do  wrong  to  myself  than 
enter  into  any  opposition  with  you.  .  .  .  But 
I  entreat  you  to  consider  into  whose  hands 
you  have  placed  yourself.  Are  they  not  those 
who  have  sworn  your  own  ruin  and  that  of 
all  your  house?  I  beg  you  to  think  that  the 
greatest  regret  of  my  brothers  and  myself  is  to 
see  you  of  that  party.' 

The  Constable  replied :  there  was  no 
bitterness  between  the  uncle  and  his 
nephew ;  the  former  was  fighting  to  pre- 
vent *the  universal  ruin  *  of  the  country, 
and  for  his  peiits  fnaitres,  his  *  boys,'  as  he 
called  Catherine's  sons;  the  other,  he 
thought,  fought  to  prevent  the  universal 
massacre  of  his  religionists.  Coligny  be- 
gan at  once  with  the  discipline  of  his 
camp.    The  old  rules  were  rigorously  en- 


forced ;  each  regiment  had  its 
night  and  morning  there  wei 
prayers,  the  soldiers  praying,  firs 
King,  and  secondly  for  themsel 
God  would  keep  them  *  vivans 
sobridte  et  modestie,  sans  noises,  r 
blasphemes,  paillardises.'  The 
of  the  rules  was  punished  by  certJ 
examples,  four  or  (ivq  who  wer 
pillaging  being  hung  up  togethe 
and  spurred,  the  things  they  hi 
hanging  from  their  bodies,  women 
linen,  hams,  and  poultry.  Thus 
assumed  an  edifying  appearance 
and  sobriety  over  which  all  but  t 
ral  rejoiced  greatly.  *A11  this 
he  said,  *  will  be  thrown  to  the 
two  months*  time.'  And  so  t 
proved.  Most  of  the  cruelties  i 
ders  were  committed  by  the  ( 
because  they  were  the  stronger  p; 
not  all;  wherever  the  Huguen 
strong  enough,  they  showed  tha 
of  martyrs  was  no  longer  to  th 
and  retaliated  in  the  usual  way,  b} 
ing  churches,  killing  priests,  s 
shrines  and  relics,  and  turning  t 
vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  ch 
their  own  use.  Brantome  ente: 
defence  of  the  civil  war,  which 
quaint  and  remarkable.  The  f 
effect,  he  tells  us,  was  the  convei 
coin  of  the  gold  ornaments  in  the  < 
one  seigneur,  de  par  la  monde^  c 
silver  vessels  and  ornaments  pres 
Louis  XI.  to  St.  Martin  de  Toi 
great  caskful  of  tcstors,  Anothe 
enrichment  of  the  gentlemen  ^ 
foreign  war  would  have  imp 
themselves  by  borrowing  money, 

'  for  the  merchants,  usurers,  ban 
other  racquedenierSf  down  to  the  ve 
who  keep  their  crowns  hidden  awj 
coffers,  would  have  lent  nothing  wit 
interest  and  excessive  usury,  eithc 
chase  or  mortgages  of  lands,  goods,  ai 
at  low  price  ;  but  this  bonne  guerri 
paired  all  their  fortunes,  so  much 
have  seen  a  gentleman  who  befoi 
through  the  country  with  a  pair  of  1 
a  litlle  lackey,  ride  with  six  or  sc 
horses,  and  this  of  both  parties,  so 
they  augment  their  fortunes,  especia 
ransoms  of  the  fat  usurers  when 
caught  them,  making  their  lovely  en 
out  of  their  purses  whether  they  1 
not,  and  even  if  they  were  hidden  in 
of  their  legs.* 

The  King,  again,   who  was  ( 
debt,  cleared  himself  by  the  coi 
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of  church  monuments,  by  special  permis- 
*  sion  of  the  Pope;  and  even  the  priests 
enriched  themselves  by  selling  their  trea- 
sures secretly,  and  then  pretending  that 
the  Huguenots  had  pillaged  them.  All 
this  led  to  the  multiplication  of  coin,  and 
therefore,  Brantome  thinks,  of  wealth. 
*So  that  we  now  see  in  France  more 
doubloons  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
little  pistolets.'  And  as  to  the  cities 
which  were  pillaged,  they  recovered  their 
misfortunes,  and  five  years  later  were 
richer  than  those  that  escaped,  *  bien  qu*il 
n*y  en  a  guieres  de  pucelles.'  Sixteen 
months  after  Havre  was  sacked,  the  King 
found  no  trace  of  it  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city ;  Angouleme  was  sacked  twice, 
and  yet,  after  the  war  was  over,  was  the 
richest  city  in  Guienne  next  to  La  Rochelle. 

'  II  faut  dire  de  la  France  ce  que  disait  ce 
grand  Capitaine  Prosper  Colonne  de  la  Duch6 
de  Milan,  qui  ressembloit  k  une  oye  bien 
grasse  qui  tant  plus  ou  la  plumoit  tant  plus 
la  plume  luy  revenoit.  La  cause  done  en  est 
deue  h  cette  bonne  guerre  civile  tant  bien  in- 
vent6e  ct  introduicte  de  ce  grand  Admiral.' 

So  the  d{?n;ie  guerre  civile  began,  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  gentlemen.  And  though 
the  last  to  join  it  was  the  Admiral,  it  was 
he  who,  by  correspondence  with  the  Ger- 
man Princes,  by  an  elaborate  network  of 
agencies,  the  threads  of  which  he  held 
himself,  rendered  the  movement  possible. 
His  policy  was  always  the  same.  He 
would,  keep  the  Huguenots  ready  to  rise  ; 
he  would  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
themselves  by  letting  them  feel  their 
strength  when  combined;  he  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  German  levies  if  neces- 
sary; he  would  awe  the  Catholics  by  the 
feeling  that  ihey  were  facing  an  enemy 
whose  numbers  were  unknown,  and  whose 
allies  were  perhaps  the  whole  of  Protes- 
tantism. But  he  would  defer  till  the  latest 
moment  possible  actual  rebellion.  The 
Huguenots  had  everything  to  gain  by  de- 
lay ;  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  cause,  had 
everything  to  lose  by  precipitate  action. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  Coligny  as  a  con- 
spirator who  made  capital  out  of  his  reluc- 
tance to  take  up  arms ;  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  find  in  this  reluctance  all  the  virtues  of 
a  Christian  hero.  Coligny  was  unwilling 
to  have  the  appearance  of  fighting  against 
the  King.  Therefore  when  war  was  ine- 
vitable he  urged  on  Conde  the  seizure  of 
Charles  and  Catherine.  Prudence,  loyalty, 
self-interest,  demanded  delay;  self-preser- 


vation demanded  an  organization  through- 
out France,  which  should  enable  every 
Huguenot  to  join  the  army  when  called 
upon.  When  his  party  could  no  longer 
be  kept  quiet,  even  by  himself,  Coligny 
gave  the  word,  and  an  army  sprang  up,  as 
if  by  magic,  from  the  ground.  The  first 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  Orleans,  into 
which  Cond6  rode  with  two  thousand 
cavalry,  all  shouting  like  schoolboys,  and 
racing  for  six  miles  who  should  get  into 
the  city  first.  Its  churches  were  pillaged 
and  the  Catholic  inhabitants  expelled. 
*  Ceux  qui  furent  mis  ci  jour  Id  hors  de  la 
ville  plor^rent  Catholiquement,  pour  avoir 
este  depossesdez  du  magasin  des  plus 
delicieux  vins  de  la  France.'  A  dire  mis- 
fortune for  the  Catholics  that  all  the  best 
claret  districts  in  the  country  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots.* 

Orleans  taken,  the  Huguenots  proceed- 
ed to  issue  protestations  and  manifestoes, 
in  all  of  which  the  hand  of  the  Admiral  is 
visible.  They  are  not  fighting  against  the 
King,  who  is  a  prisoner ;  the  war  was  be- 
gun by  the  Guises — and  what  right  has  a 
Guisard  to  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  And 
they  are  not  the  first  to  contract  foreign 
alliances.  The  Huguenots  experienced 
at  the  outset  one  disaster  after  the  other. 
Rouen  was  surprised,  Bourges  was  taken. 
Then  Andelot  brought  about  6,000  Ger- 
mans to  Orleans,  and  with  this  powerful 
reinforcement  the  battle  of  Dreux  was 
fought.  But  the  Admiral  was  outgen- 
eralled  by  his  rival.  Guise,  who  kept  him- 
self in  reserve,  and  when,  after  four  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  battle  seemed  lost,  and 
the  Huguenots  were  already  shouting  for 
victory,  led  a  flank  charge,  with  new  men, 
fi-esh  and  eager,  and  sent  the  Protestants, 
exhausted  with  the  day's  fighting,  flying 
from  the  field.  Coligny  rallied  some  of 
the  fugitives  and  led  them  back,  but  the 
day  was  lost.  Cond^  was  a  prisoner ;  on 
the  other  side  Montmorency  was  a  pri- 


*  Castelnau  says  that  the  Huguenots  would 
not  have  risen  'without  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
at  their  head,  but  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  Admiral,  a  great  officer  of 
the  Crown  and  worthy  chief.  '  Pour  les 
bonnes  et  grandes  qualit6s  qu'il  avoit  en  lui : 
et  d'autant  qu'il  avoit  quelque  apparence  de 
tenir  sa  religion  plus  estroitement  que  nul 

autre,  il  tenoit  en  bride, les  appe- 

tits  immoderez  des  jeunes  seigneurs  et  gen- 
tilshommes  Protestants,  par  une  certaine 
s6v6rit6  qui  lui  estoit  naturelle  et  bien  s6ante.' 
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soner.  Saint  Andr^  was  killed.  Next 
day  the  Admiral  was  ready  to  renew  the 
battle,  and  would  have  surprised  the  Royal 
army,  but  his  men  refused  to  follow. 
Tavannes  tells  us  that  Catherine,  jealous 
of  the  honor  won  by  Guise,  wrote  pri- 
vately to  Coligny  entreating  him  not  to 
relax  in  his  efforts. 

The  Admiral,  leaving  Andelot  in  charge 
of  Orleans,  marched  into  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  4,000  men,  with  a  double  object 
— to  receive  English  money  and  men  at 
Havre,  and  to  eftect  a  diversion  in  the 
north.  Guise  led  his  victorious  army 
straight  upon  Orleans.  The  fate  of  that 
city  seemed  sealed,  but  the  Admiral  was 
passing  from  one  success  to  another. 
Then  occurred  the  third  of  those  incidents 
which  give  these  wars  so  dramatic  an  in- 
terest. Just  as  the  unexpected  death  of 
Francis  restored  Condc  to  life  and  liberty, 
the  assassination  of  Guise  by  Poltrot  gave 
the  Huguenots,  peace  and  religious  free- 
dom. It  was  an  accident,  says  La  Noue, 
*  qui  troubla  toute  la  feste.'  In  his  last 
moments  the  murdered  man  breathed  no 
word  of  suspicion  against  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  though  Poltrot  in  his  tortures  ac- 
cused the  Admiral  and  Theodore  Beza  of 
having  instigated  the  crime.  Reading  the 
accusation  by  the  light  of  the  lives  of  these 
two  men,  it  is  simply  impossible  and  ab- 
surd. Prince  Caraman  Chimay,  it  is  true, 
in  his  zeal  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Coligny,  finds  in  his  dej)arture  for  Nor- 
mandy a  proof  of  complicity.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  proof  of  innocence. 
Had  Coligny  been  cognizant  of  Poltrot's 
intention,  he  would  have  remained  on  the 
spot,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  its  success.  But  the  rumor 
once  started — very  likely  it  was  invented 
by  the  Catholics — grew  and  spread.  At 
first  the  Admiral  took  no  notice  of  it. 
But  it  was  too  much  in  the  interests  of  his 
enemies  to  let  it  die ;  forced  to  notice  it, 
he  wrote  at  last  to  the  Queen  a  charac- 
teristic, stubborn,  honest  letter — 

« 

*  Do  not  think,*  he  says, '  that  I  speak  in  re- 
gret of  Monsieur  de  (Juise,  for  I  think  his 
death  the  greatest  good  that  could  happen  to 
this  kingdom  and  to  the  Church  of  God,  and 
particularly  to  myself  and  to  my  house.  ...  I 
have  looked  for  my  enemy  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  if  I  could  have  pointed  a  cannon  at  him  I 
would  have  done  it.  I  would  have  spared  no 
means  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war  to  rid  my- 
self of  so  great  an  enemy,  but  I  have  not  arm- 
ed the  hand  of  a  murderer.* 


His  whole  life,  his  correspondence,  the 
opinions  formed  of  him  by  his  greatest 
enemies  acquit  him  of  it.  And  yet  his  re- 
joicing at  the  death  of  an  enemy  jars  upon 
modern  ears,  and  the  hatred  breathed  in 
his  letter  to  the  Queen  shows  the  great 
Admiral  at  his  worst.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  have  said  before,  if  ever  man  had  a 
right  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  his  enemy 
it  was  Coligny.  Guise  had  brought  about 
this  war ;  Guise  was  the  man  who  made 
him  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  Rse- 
majcste ;  it  was  Guise  who  broke  the 
Indict  of  January ;  Guise  had  robbed  him 
of  the  favor  of  Henry,  and  it  was  Guise 
who  kept  him  from  the  favor  of  Charles. 

The  death  of  Guise  brought  the  peace 
of  Amboise,  signed  by  Conde.  It  gave 
terms  less  favorable  than  those  of  the 
Edict  of  January  to  the  Reformed,  but 
still  granted  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
Coligny  for  a  third  time  resumed  his 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  French 
colonies  in  America.  One  of  Riband's 
companions,  Laudronni^re,  was  chosen  to 
command  a  new  expedition,  which,  like 
the  last,  consisted  entirely  of  Huguenots. 
They  sailed,  arrived  in  Florida,  and  settled 
down  on  good  terms  with  the  natives, 
from  whom  at  first  they  received  supplies 
of  food.  When  these  failed  and  it  became 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  old 
soldiers,  who  mostly  formed  the  settle- 
ment, grew  impatient.  It  was  a  quiet  and 
monotonous  life ;  they  wanted  the  excite- 
ment of  fighting,  and  were  set  to  till  the 
earth.  Finally,  half  of  them  embarked  on 
one  of  the  ships,  and  went  buccaneering 
on  the  Spanish  Main,  to  be  no  more  heard 
of.  Coligny,  to  set  things  right,  sent  out 
another  fleet  under  Ribaud,  recalling  Lau- 
dronnicre.  The  ill-luck  which  followed 
all  the  Admiral's  American  enterprises 
caused  Riband's  fleet  to  be  shattered  and 
dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  Spaniards 
attacked  the  settlement  and  murdered 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it,  except 
a  few  who  escaped  in  the  only  vessel 
left.  With  his  usual  tenacity  of  purpose, 
the  Admiral  immediately  fitted  out  ano- 
ther expedition  of  three  ships  and  1,200 
men,  which  he  entrusted  to  Pierre  Bcr- 
trand,  son  of  Baron  de  Montluc,  the  sav- 
age persecutor  of  Guienne.  This  time  he 
left  the  choice  of  the  men  to  the  captain, 
who  picked  out  all  the  rascals  and  dare- 
devils of  Guienne,  and  went  off  gasco- 
nading of  the  great  things  he  was  gomg  to 
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do.  Nothing  was  done,  because  Bertrand 
was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Madeira,  and 
the  rest  came  home. 

The  peace,  broken  by  continual  distur- 
bances, lasted  for  four  years.  During  this 
time  the  Admiral  was  in  the  highest  favor 
at  Court ;  Charles  approved  of  his  colonial 
schemes ;  the  meeting  of  the  *  petits  ^tats  ' 
at  Moulins  pronounced  him  guiltless  of 
Guise's  death.  Andelot  was  restored  to 
his  charge  of  the  infantry,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots had  a  period  of  comparative  rest,  dur- 
ing which,  however,  they  stood  harnessed, 
as  it  were,  and  ready  for  battle,  if  the  oc- 
casion should  arise  again.  Most  of  Colig- 
ny's  time  was  spent  at  Chatillon,  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  read 
and  studied ;  he  established  and  maintain- 
ed at  his  own  expense  a  college  in  Chatil- 
lon, where  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  were 
taught,  *  declaring  always  that  education 
was  the  greatest  gift  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  nation.'  He  set  an  example  of  tol- 
eration, so  that  there  was  no  place  in 
France  where  a  priest  was  so  safe  as  in 
Chatillon ;  he  governed  his  household  by 
strict  religious  rule,  holding  prayers  morn- 
ing and  evening,  with  singing  and  preach- 
ing ;  he  gave  daily  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  churches ;  he  restrained  the  zeal  of 
the  ministers,  whose  enthusiasm  was  always 
threatening  difficulties ;  and  he  organized 
his  great  plan  for  carrying  aid  to  the  re- 
volted Netherlands.  Of  all  Coligny*s 
schemes  this  was  the  nearest  to  his  heart. 
War  with  Spain  would  disconcert  the  fa- 
natic Catholics ;  it  would  prevent  Catherine 
from  looking  to  Philip  for  assistance ;  it 
would  rid  the  country  of  the  turbulence  of 
idle  soldiers ;  it  would  be  a  safety-valve  for 
the  zeal  of  his  own  party ;  it  would  drown 
religious  differences  in  patriotism.  And 
for  himself,  the  honor  gained  in  civil  con- 
test was  nothing  to  that  gained  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  He  had  not  forgotten  St. 
Quentin,  and  longed  to  oppose  a  French 
army  to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Charles  lis- 
tened; at  Philip's  request  he  forbade 
French  subjects  fighting  for  the  revolted 
provinces,  but  looked  on  quietly  while 
French  money  raised  6,000  men  for  their 
assistance.  It  was  part  of  the  cowardly 
and  selfish  policy  of  Catherine  to  play 
with  both  sides,  waiting  to  see  which 
should  prove  the  stronger.  So,  to  please 
Condi,  Coligny  represented  the  King  as 
godfather  to  his  son.  A  passage  through 
Provence     was    refused    the    Spaniards. 


Coligny  even  proposed  to  lead  the  Hugue- 
nots himself  against  Alva,  and  recommend- 
ed raising  6,000  Swiss  for  the  war.  The 
Swiss  were  raised,  but  instead  of  remain- 
ing on  the  frontier  they  were  marched  to 
Paris.  Then  suddenly  the  light  clouds  of 
suspicion  which  had  been  for  four  years 
floating  about  the  sky  rolled  themselves 
into  a  great  thunder-cloud  ;  it  was  known 
that  Catherine  was  in  secret  treaty  with 
Alva,  and  through  all  the  country  the 
order  ran  to  be  up  and  armed.  It  was 
whispered  that  Philip  and  Catherine  had 
organized  a  simultaneous  massacre  of  all 
the  heretics  at  once,  and  a  meeting  was 
hastily  called  at  Valery,  attended  by  all 
the  Huguenot  leaders.  Andelot,  as  usual, 
clamored  for  war,  the  Admiral  persuaded 
patience. 

'  Better  endure  the  first  violence  of  the  en- 
emy than  begin  it  ourselves.  .  .  .  To  us 
would  be  imputed  all  the  evils  which  are  the 
fatal  consequences  of  war.  ...  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  suffer  all  that  can  be  done  than  to  give  back 
evil  for  evil  ?* 

The  last  words  are  clearly  apocryphal, 
and  added  by  some  over-zealous  biogra- 
phers.* Peace,  always  peace,  if  possible, 
was  the  Admiral's  constant  policy.  Peace 
strengthened  the  Huguenots;  peace 
brought  them  fresh  recruits ;  peace  gave 
them  organization  and  enthusiasm ;  peace 
enabled  Coligny  to  stretch  into  every  cor- 
ner of  the  country  his  electric  wires  of  secret 
intelligence.  And  he  was  too  strong  even 
for  the  Court  Catherine,  who  knew  what 
was  coming,  sent  spies  to  report  on  the 
Admiral's  movements.  They  could  only 
report,  on  the  26th  of  September,  that  he 
was  gathering  in  his  vintage ;  on  the  28th 
fifty  towns  were  in  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  war  was  begun.  It  was 
this  rapidity  and  secrecy  which  made  the 
Admiral  so  formidable.  Condd  again  fail- 
ed in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  King's  per- 
son. Had  that  attempt  succeeded,  the 
future  of  France  would  have  been  written 
in  very  different  colors,  for  Coligny  knew 
his  power  over  the  King,  and  a  week  after 
Charles  should  fall  into  his  hands  he  would 
have  been  leading  the  Huguenots  in  person. 
But  the  project  failed.  Then  came  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Denys,  the  most  skilful,  the  most 

*  La  Noue,  who  knew  that  Coligny  was  no 
hypocrite,  does  not  give  them.  Certainly  the 
Admiral,  careful  to  put  off  the  day  of  civil  war 
as  long  as  possible,  was  not  a  man  to  '  suffer 
all  that  can  be  done.' 
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audacious,  and  the  most  successful  that 
Coligny  ever  fought.  Though  he  had  but 
3,000  men  against  18,000,  led  by  the  Con- 
stable, the  battle  was  drawn,  and  the  next 
day  the  Catholics  refused  to  renew  it. 
Three  months  later  came  the  treaty  of 
Longjumeau,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Hu- 
guenots sent  back  their  German  auxiliaries, 
and  dispersed  to  their  homes.  It  was  a 
peace  intended  by  the  Court  to  effect  this- 
dispersion ;  it  had  been  signed  by  Conde, 
without  any  guarantee  but  the  word  of 
Catherine,  and  against  the  Admiral's  ad- 
vice. But  he  was  not  then  able  to  advise 
or  to  protest  against  the  offered  terms. 
For  his  eldest  son,  Gaspard,  a  boy  of  the 
brightest  promise,  was  taken  from  him. 
The  father  writes  to  his  wife,  in  words 
which  do  not  try  to  conceal  the  anguish 
of  his  soul : — 

"  Remember,  ma  bien  aim^e,  that  he  is 
happy  in  dying  at  an  age  when  he  was  free  of 

crime God  has  willed  it  ;  I  offer  Him 

all  the  rest  if  it  be  His  will.  Do  thou  the  same 
if  thou  wishest  for  His  blessing,  for  in  him 
alone  is  all  our  hope.  Adieu,  I  hope  to  see 
thee  soon,  which  is  now  my  only  joy.' 

It  is  a  hope  that  will  not  be  realized^  for 
his  wife  is  to  leave  him  too.  She  writes 
from  her  deathbed  in  noble  language,  that 
she 

*  is  unhappy  indeed  in  dying  far  from  the 
sight  of  him  whom  she  has  always  loved  bet- 
ter than  herself:  that  she  conjures  him,  for 
her  own  sake,  if  he  has  ever  loved  her,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  pledges  of  her  love,  to 
fight  to  the  end  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  religion :  that  as  she 
knows  his  affection  for  the  King,  she  prays  him 
to  remember  that  God  is  the  first  Master,  that 
He  must  first  be  served  even  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other.' 

So  saying,  the  good  wife  died. 

'  "  Mon  Dieu! "  cried  Coligny,  "  Mon  Dieu, 
que  t'ai-je  fait?  quel  p6ch6  ai-je  commis  pour 
estre  si  rudement  chasti6  et  accabl6  de  tant 
de  maux  ?" ' 

Peace  came,  but  no  rest.  Coligny  re- 
tired to  ChStillon,  protesting  ip  a  letter  to 
Catherine  his  undiminished  loyalty.  Then 
fresh  troubles.  The  Reiters  refused  to 
leave  France  without  payment.  A  sum  of 
50,000  francs  was  raised,  and  sent  by  the 
Admiral  within  the  promised  time.  About 
twenty  miles  east  of  Chdtillon  stands  the 
town  of  Auxerre,  then  garrisoned  by  troops 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  By 
some  of  these  the  Admiral's  messengers, 
bearing  the  money,  were  set  upon  and 


robbed  of  the  whole.  Nor  was  thei 
redress.  lie  wrote  to  Charles,  to  i 
rine,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  claimin 
tice.  He  was  put  off  with  pro 
Then  he  was  ordered  to  reduce  his 
nal  escort  from  a  hundred  to  fifty  h 
one  of  his  gentlemen  was  murder 
soldiers  of  the  same  garrison  of  Ai 
that  had  robbed  his  messengers; 
were  fired  at  himself;  and  the  Presic 
Dijon  refused  to  investigate  the  mat 
the  pretence  of  being  otherwise  occ 
Condd,  meantime,  was  menaced 
castle  of  Noyers,  whither  Coligny  re 
to  concert  measures.  From  Noy< 
wrote  again  to  the  King,  bitterly  com 
ing  that  some  one  was  blinding  his  c 
the  real  state  of  the  kingdom.  Cat 
answered  the  letter  by  renewed  pn 
of  justice,  giving  immediate  proofs  < 
honesty  by  the  appointment  of  Tav. 
the  Admiral's  bitter  enemy,  to  inves 
the  affair.  Coligny's  letters  show  h 
preciation  of  her  intentions :  *  Ma( 
he  writes,  *  it  is  not  possible  to  e 
better,  in  7vriting^  a  disposition  to  d 
tice.  .  .  .  But  I  should  like  1 
when  the  first  justice  has  been  done  i 
infinite  number  of  murders  we  have 
plained  of.'  Then  came  certain  intelli 
that  Conde  and  Coligny  were  both 
seized.  The  Admiral  hastened  to  N 
where  Cond^  was  residing,  and  tl 
solved  on  escaping  at  once  aero 
Loire.  It  was  a  perilous  journey  of 
miles,  through  a  country  crowded 
enemies  and  spies  ;  they  were  encun 
with  women  and  children.  Their 
was  feeble,  but  by  starting  in  the 
they  eluded  the  troops  which  Guie 
concentrating  upon  the  castle,  and 
aged  to  reach  the  river,  whose  watei 
low,  before  their  pursuers  caught  u 
them.  Once  .across  the  river,  thej 
safe.  Protestant  writers  love  to  td 
the  waters  of  the  Loire  miraculous) 
and  flooded  the  ford  when  the  enem 
to  cross.  La  Rochelle  welcomed  thi 
tives.  Jeanne  d'Albret  brought  he 
young  Henry,  to  join  the  cause  of  re! 
liberty.  A  Royal  Edict  appeared,  1 
ding  any  but  the  Catholic  religion,  a 
third  religious  war  began  again,  tl 
that  Coligny,  Andelot,  and  Cond^ 
ever  fight. 

The  position  of  La  Rochelle  ga 
Admiral  the  command  of  the  sea 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships. 
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under  Chastelier  Portant,  kept  the  com- 
munication open  with  the  English  ports, 
and  waged  implacable  war  on  the  ships  of 
all  Catholic  countries.  Like  his  infantry, 
his  sailors  were  subjected  td  a  discipline 
the  rules  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
those  adopted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
.his fleet  of  the  Gueux  in  imitation.  Only 
men  of  good  reputation  were  enlisted ;  a 
minister  was  to  sail  with  every  vessel ;  and 
a  third  of  the  spoil  was  to  go  to  the  cause. 
The  little  Huguenot  fleet  of  Coligny  was 
thus  the  model  of  the  great  Dutch  navy. 

As  regards  the  land  forces,  Coligny  had 
never  before  been  able  to  raise  so  powerful 
an  army.     For  the  first  time  it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal 
terms.     Twenty  thousand  men,  without 
counting  the  Germans,  were  in  the  field, 
fully  armed  and  well  disciplined.  Opposed 
to  them  was  the  Catholic  army,  equal  in 
strength  but  inferior  in  discipline,  com- 
manded nominally  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
really  by  Tavannes.     All  through  a  long 
and  exceptionally  severe  winter,  a  war  of 
skinnishes  went  on,  in  which  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  Admiral  inspired  the  enemy, 
as  Tavannes  tells  us,  with  an  increasing 
dread  and  admiration.     These  hostilities 
took  place  in  the  flat  country  lying  between 
Chdtellerault  and  Poitiers,  and,  later  on, 
further  north,  the  Catholics  being  slowly 
^ven  back,  between  the  rivers  Loiret  and 
Vienne.    With  the  spring  these  temporary 
advantages  were  lost ;  the  Catholics,  large- 
ly reinforced,  pushed  southwards,  driving 
the  Huguenots  back  upon   the  Charente, 
and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1569,  the  bat- 
tle of  Jamac  was  fought,  and  Cond6  killed. 
The  defeat  itself  was  nothing ;  the  Hu- 
S^cnot  soldiers  retired  in  good  order,  and 
Jl^e  enemy  did  not  follow  up  the  victory ; 
"^.  the  death  of  the  Prince  was  a  blow 
^"^ch  seemed  at  first  fatal  to  the  cause, 
^^^n  Coligny,  the  man  of  so  many  re- 
vci^es,  did  not  dare  at  first  to  send  the 
"^.'^s  to  La  Rochelle.     Jeanne  d'Albret 
^^^d  the  soldiers  from  despair,  and  she 
came  to  the  camp,  and  rode  along  the 
^°ks  with  her  son  Henry  on  her  right,  and 
Condi's  son   on  her  left.     She  addressed 
tt^c  men  in  words  which  burned  with  en- 
thusiasm and  maternal  love ;  she  gave  them 
^w  dominions,  her  treasures,  her  life,  her 
son.    All  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  religious  liberty.  Jamac  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  shouts  that  greeted  her  in  reply, 
and  Coligny  was  the  first  to  swear  fidelity 
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to  Henry  of  Navarre,  thus  proclaimed 
general  of  the  Huguenot  army  in  his  fif- 
teenth year. 

It  was  with  a  heart  heavy  for  other  rea- 
sons that  the  Admiral  entered  his  last 
campaign.  His  litde  daughter,  the 
Ren^e  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  was 
taken  from  him,  and  a  few  weeks  after  his 
brother,  the  impetuous  and  gallant  Ande- 
lot,  died  at  Saintes.  Andelot  had  not  the 
military  genius  of  the  Admiral,  but  he  was 
a  good  soldier,  rapid  and  impetuous,  brave 
to  rashness,  and  a  Protestant  with  as 
much  conviction  as  the  Admiral,  and 
more  fervor.  His  last  words  were  pro- 
phetic,   *  La   France   aura   beaucoup    de 

maux mais  tout  tombera  sur  PEs- 

pagnol.  Je  ne  resve  point,  mon  frere, 
rhomme  de  Dieu  me  Ta  dit.'  Cond^*s 
death  and  the  youth  of  Henry  made  Colig- 
ny for  the  first  time  absolute  master.  It  is 
chiefly  in  this,  the  last  act  of  his  military 
career,  that  we  see  his  real  genius. 
Crushed  at  Jarnac,  he  is  ready  a  week 
later  to  take  the  field  again  ;  he  is  suc- 
cessful at  Roche  Abeille,  and  overruns 
Poitou.  He  is  crushed  again  by  superior 
numbers  at  Montcontour,  the  most  disas- 
trous of  all  his  defeats  ;  and  the  day  after 
the  battle  he  is  prepared  with  a  new  plan 
of  action,  if  the  men  will  only  follow  him, 
more  audacious,  more  unexpected  than  any 
he  had  yet  tried.  But  the  men  would  not 
follow  him  :  worn  out  by  so  many  defeats, 
overpowered  by  numbers  always  superior, 
they  demanded  that  terms  should  be 
made,  any  terms  that  could  be  got. 
Coligny  was  resolved  that  no  terms  should 
be  made  short  of  religious  liberty.  Once 
more  he  wrote  to  Jeanne  d' Albert  for  as- 
sistance. Once  more  that  incomparable 
woman  came  to  the  camp,  bringing  with 
her  the  proceeds  of  all  her  jewels,  which 
she  had  sold  and  pawned,  and  again 
harangued  the  soldiers. 

It  was  the  blackest  hour  in  Coligny*s 
fortunes.  Andelot  dead,  Odet  poisoned 
in  England,  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
proclaimed  a  traitor,  described  by  Pope 
Pius  v.,  though  this  mattered  little,  as  *  a 
detestable,  infamous,  and  execrable  man/ 
his  house  at  Chdtillon  pillaged,  and  all 
his  treasures  scattered,  blamed  by  his  own 
friends  for  the  death  of  the  prince,  with  a 
dejected  army,  most  men  would  have 
given  up  the  struggle.  His  fleet  mig^it 
take  his  children  and  himself  to  England. 
Why  not  fly,  and  let  the  cause  perish  as  it 
18 
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might?  Had  he  done  so,  there  would 
have  been  apologists  to  defend  his  con- 
duct. We  should  be  told  that  he  had 
done  all,  risked  all,  and  lost  all ;  that  it 
was  his  duty  at  the  last  to  rescue  his 
family  and  to  save  his  life  for  happier 
times.  Coligny,  like  his  friend  William  of 
Orange,  was  made  of  more  stubborn  stuff. 

*  •'  We  must  not,"  he  writes  to  his  boys, 
after  the  sack  of  Chitillon,  "  count  upon 
what  is  called  property,  but  rather  place  our 
hope  elsewhere  than  on  earth,  and  acquire 
other  means  than  those  which  we  see  with  our 
eyes,  or  touch  with  our  hands.  We  must  fol- 
low Jesus  Christ,  our  chief,  who  has  gone  be- 
fore us.  Men  have  taken  from  us  all  they 
can.     If  such  is  always  the  will  of  God  we 

shall  be  happy Persevere  with  courage 

in  the  practice  of  virtue.*  ' 

Behind  the  Huguenot  fortresses  of  An- 
gouleme  and  St.  Jean  d*Angely  he  re- 
formed the  wreck  of  his  forces  and  started 
by  long  and  rapid  marches  southwards, 
leaving  the  enemy  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  The 
soldiers,  their  spirits  raised  by  the  prospect 
of  more  fighting,  sang  as  they  marched — 

'  Le  Prince  de  Cond6 
11  a  este  tu6  : 
Mais  monsieur  I'Amiral 
Est  encore  h  cheval, 
Avec  la  Rochefoucauld. 
Pour  chasser  tous  ces  papaux,  papaux,  pa- 
paux.' 

♦ 

Besides  his  Frenchmen  the  Admiral  had 
with  him  on  this  adventurous  march  the 
Reiters,  3,000  strong,  and  a  little  band  of 
one  hundred  Englishmen,  of  whom  twelve 
only  survived  the  winter.  In  Navarre, 
Montgomery,  with  the  *  army  of  the  vis- 
counts,* had  gained  a  signal  advantage 
over  the  Catholic  invaders.  The  Admi- 
ral journeyed  south  to  effect  a  junction 
with  his  forces.  Strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  numerous  arquebusiers  in  Gas- 
cony,  Coligny  passed  the  winter  at  Mon- 
tauban,  and  early  in  the  year,  while  the 
mountain  passes  were  yet  dangerous  with 
the  winter  ice,  he  set  out  to  meet  Mont- 
gomery, and  turned  his  face  northwards. 
The  Court  at  Paris,  in  profound  ignorance 
of  his  movements,  believed  him  to  be  safe 
in  the  south,  still  cowed  by  the  disaster  of 
Moncontour.  They  were  deceived  :  from 
every  hamlet,  from  every  hill  of  B6arn,  the 
Viyarais,  the  Cevennes,  the  Huguenots 
poured  forth  from  their  hiding-places  to 
join  the  Admiral's  army,  as  snow  gathers 
on  the  rolling  snowball     Fighting  his  way 


through  a  hostile  country,  crossi 
whose  bridges  were  broken,  ca 
villages  whose  people  had  fled, 
perforce,  his  wounded  behind  h; 
reckoned  with  the  dead,  he  lost  6 
between  Nimes  and  St.  Etienne 
spirits  of  his  men  were  high, 
should  be  whose  all  is  risked  up< 
gle  chance.  Among  the  men  ro 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  boy  genei 
strength  and  spirits  never  failed ; 
was  the  little  Prince  of  Cond^ ; 
Coligny  was  Louis  of  Nassau, 
and  only  check  was  at  St.  Etieni 
Coligny  fell  ill.  For  a  week  his 
despaired  of,  and  already  the  d 
their  eyes  fixed  on  Louis  of  h 
a  probable  successor,  when  the 
recovered  unexpectedly  and  sudd 
sprang  into  the  saddle  again.  T 
sengers  from  Catherine,  who  t 
usual  Fabian  policy,  were  waitin 
covery.  They  would  treat  with 
else.  *  The  Huguenot  cause,'  sai 
the  chiefs,  *  does  not  depend  on  1 
or  death  of  the  Admiral.'  *  If 
dead,'  replied  Goutant  Biron,  th 
sador^  *  we  would  not  offer  you 
water.'  It  was  true:  there  w€ 
leaders,  gallant  captains,  soldiers 
as  Andelot,  statesmen  as  wise 
deaux  sabreurs  like  Montgomery 
Rochefoucauld ;  but  there  was  r 
of  the  Huguenots  beside  Coligi 
other  there  had  been — Cond6— b 
dead  one  other  there  might  hav 
Jeanne  d'Albret— -but  she  was  a 
It  was  Coligny  who  thought  for  al! 
for  all,  provided  for  all.  It  was  Col 
disciplined  the  unruly  soldiery, 
maintain  among  them,  even  in  c 
the  virtues  of  Christian  life; 
Coligny  would  the  jealous  chiefs 
concert ;  to  the  common  sense  ol 
only  would  the  fanatic  ministc 
their  zeal;  he  it  was,  and  nor 
whom  his  party  trusted.  And,  11 
been  given  to  few  men,  it  was 
alone  whom  the  Catholics  trusted 
can  be  no  stronger  tribute  to  h 
than  the  fact  that  even  Catherin 
implicitly  the  word  as  well  as  the 
of  the  Admiral.  *  Were  the  Adm 
she  would  not  offer  the  Hugueno 
of  water.' 

He  did  not  die;    he  recove 
pushed  on.     Fresh  messengers 
parley,  the  Court  was  panic-stric 
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-Arnay  le   Due,  in    Burgundy,    he    met 
Cors^  with  12,500  men,  and  beat  him  with 
7,000 ;  he  pushed  on  to  La  Charite,  and 
was  within  forty  miles  of  Paris  before  the 
Catholics  could  realize  the  fact  that  he 
sras   not   still    hiding    behind    St.    Jean 
d'Angely.     Catherine  gave   way,   as  she 
ilways  did,  trusting  once  more,  like  her 
illy,    Philip,   to   time.     On    the    8th    of 
August,  1570,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  St. 
Oermain  en  Laye,  which  gave  the  Re- 
formed liberty  of  religion  in  every  town 
tliey   then  held,  complete  civil  equality, 
freedom  from  all  disabilities  in  the  univer- 
sities, schools,    and    hospitals,    and,    as 
guarantees  of  good  faith,  the  towns  of  La 
!Rochelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  and   La 
Charit6.    It  was   a  peace  that  granted 
inore  than  any  previous  one,  because  it 
-was  the  doing  of  Coligny  alone.     There 
v^ere  guarantees  this  time,  beside  the  per- 
jured faith   of  Catherine,  and   Coligny *s 
"work  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  so  far  as 
the  Huguenot    cause,    seemed    accom- 
plished. 

Peace  was  signed,  but  the  flames  of  rage 

and  discontent  were  not  so  easily  trampled 

out    Yet  Coligny  assured  the  ministers  at 

Zurich  that  it  would  be  lasting,  trusting,  it 

would  seem,  to  the  strength  and  stubborn 

power  of  resistance  proved  by  his  party, 

to  the  faith  of  Catherine,  and  to  his  own 

influence  over  the  King.     These  things, 

^e  thought,  were  enough  to   counterba- 

^ce  the  intrigues  of  the  Pope  and  Philip, 

of  the  Guisards  and   the   fanatics.     For 

Teligny,  *  porte  paix '  Teligny,  and  Louis 

of  Nassau  had  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 

^on  with  the  Court,  and  the  Admiral  was 

once  more  in  favor  with  the  king. 

There  is  no  doubt,  incredible  as  was  the 

suhsquent  treachery  of  this  miserable  boy, 

^"at  Charles  at  this  time  grew  to  admire 

and  love  the  Admiral  beyond  all  other 

^^^'    He  heard  from  him,  perhaps  for 

•Jl^  first  time,  of  the  triumphal  march  of 

Varies  VIII.  through  Italy,  the  heroic 

J^cfeats  of  Francis,  and  the  glory  that  was 

to  be  won  in  a  war  with  his  hereditary 

jaeujy,  Spain.     Coligny  showed  him  the 

^ow  Countries,  eager  to  take  himself  in 

exchange  for  Philip ;  he  offered  the  whole 

°*  the  Huguenot  forces  to  aid  him ;  he 

^^akened  in  the  King  the  warlike  spirit  of 

^^  Valois.     He  did  more :   he  showed 

^harles,  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 

^^plicity,  what  loyalty  meant,  for  he  gave 

^P  all  the  guarantees  of  peace,  the  cities 


of  refuge,  and  threw  the  Huguenots  upon 
the  honor  of  the  King.*  This  frank  sub- 
mission made  a  profound  impression  on 
Charles's  plastic  mind,  and  no  doubt  great- 
ly astonished  Catherine  by  its  simplicity. 
For  the  next  four  months  the  Admiral  was 
constantly  at  Court,  holding  long  and 
private  interviews  with  the  King.  He 
took  a  second  wife,  the  Lady  Jacqueline 
d'Entremont,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  his  daughter  Louise  married  to  his 
friend  Teligny.  Charles  gave  him  per- 
mission to  send  off  another  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies — remark  that  he  re- 
turns again  to  his  favorite  scheme.  And 
then,  happy  for  a  time,  he  gave  way  to 
those  dreams  of  great  things  which  always, 
even  at  the  very  darkest  hours,  lit  up  the 
horizon  of  his  life :  France  united  and  vic- 
torious; Spain  humiliated;  French  colo- 
nies in  America ;  French  commerce  ex- 
tended ;  the  French  navy  a  great  force ; 
the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power ;  a 
system  of  universal  education;  for  himself 
the  command  of  an  army  against  Alva, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  Guises. 

Into  these  projects  he  threw  himself 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  natute.  *Qui 
empesche  la  guerre  d'Espagne  n*est  pas 
bon  Francais  et  a  une  croix  rouge  dans  le 
ventre,*  he  said  to  Tavannes,  who  was  in 
the  opposite  interest;  and  to  Strozzi  and 
Brantome,  he  said,  *  Praise  God,  all  goes 
well;  before  long  we  shall  have  driven  out 
these  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands  and 
made  our  own  King  the  master,  or  died  in 
the  attempt,  and  I  the  first.'  There  can 
be  litde  doubt  that  in  his  eagerness  to  pro- 
mote this  war,  in  which  alone  he  saw  the 
chance  of  lasting  peace,  he  fairly  offered 
the  King  his  choice  between  it  and  a 
renewal  of  civil  war.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  which  the  King  would  have 
chosen,  but  for  Catherine.  She  was  afraid ; 
she  thought  that  fanaticism  would  prove 
stronger  than  patriotism.     She  was  afraid  ; 


*  '  As  soon  as  the  King  gave  him  and  his 
partisans  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  it  was 
he  who  first  laid  down  his  arms  without  keep- 
ing a  single  city  as  hostage,  but  gave  them  all 
up  every  one  :  and  when  he  was  asked  whj' 
he  did  not  keep  them  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple, he  replied  that  they  could  do  no  more 
guilty  thing  than  thus  to  keep  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  King  ;  and  since  he  permitted  them 
the  free  use  of  their  religion,  what  did  they 
want  more  ?  .  .  .  .  aussy  telle  bonU  le  fit  per- 
dre  ;  car  s*il  se  fust  reservide  bonnes  znlles  on  eust 
dix  fois  song/  a  le /aire  mourir,* — Brantdme. 
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it  is  the  sad  refrain  that  runs  through  the 
history  of  three  reigns ;  the  Queen  Mother 
was  afraid.  Like  all  cowardly  natures, 
Catherine  hated  those  whom  she  feared. 
She  hated  the  Guises  all  through;  she 
hated  Philip;  she  hated  the  Constable; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  hated  Co- 
ligny.  When  her  hatred  of  him  was 
greater  than  her  hatred  of  the  Guises, 
she  compassed  his  death. 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  rumors,  partial 
outbreaks,  and  murders,  things  seemed 
going  well,  yet  Coligny  had  misgivings. 
He  writes  to  the  ministers  at  Zurich  in  Jan- 
uary, 1572  :  *  I  pray  you,'  he  says,  *  I  pray 
you,  gentlemen,  that  as  the  devil  does  not 
sleep  in  ill-doing,  you,  for  your  part,  will 
watch  to  break  his  designs  and  practices, 
and  bear  the  memory  of  me  in  your  pray- 
ers.' In  March,  Jeanne  d'Albert  arrived  at 
Brest,  and  in  April  she  signed  the  mar- 
riage contract  between  her  son  and  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois.  Charles  wrote  in  May 
to  his  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  that 
his  mind  was  bent  upon  war  with  Spain. 
The  Netherlanders  achieved  some  sHght 
success ;  there  were  negotiations  with  Eli- 
zabeth, but  then  came  bad  fortune.  The 
West  Indian  expedition  was  cut  to  pieces 
at  St.  Domingo,  Genlis  was  defeated  with 
the  force  he  was  leading  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange:  and  the  King's 
resolutions  were  shaken.  Coligny  drew 
up  a  memoir:  the  time  for  peace  with 
Spain,  he  said,  was  past.  Philip  would 
never  forgive  the  reception  given  to  Louis 
of  Nassau :  no  time  like  the  present  for 
inevitable  war :  honor  called  for  reprisals 
for  the  French  subjects  murdered  in 
America.  Every  Protestant  power  would 
aid,  and  the  wounds  of  France  would  be 
healed  when  her  soldiers  were  once  more 
fighting  on  a  foreign  soil.  And  then  the 
Admiral  played  his  last  card.  The  decep- 
tion of  the  Queen  Mother  was  at  last  pa- 
tent to  him ;  all  her  lies  and  treacheries  lay 
unrolled  before  him  like  a  map.  Who 
were  the  real  enemies  of  his  policy  ?  Who 
betrayed  the  secret  of  the  Court  to  Philip  ? 
Who  were  the  traitors  to  France  ?  Those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  King,  his  mo- 
ther and  his  brother.  He  told  the  King 
the  truth,  and  proved  it.  *  What  have  you 
learned,'  asked  Catherine,  *in  your  long 
interview  with  the  Admiral  ?'  *  I  have 
learned,  madam,'  replied  her  son  furiously, 
*  that  the  two  greatest  enemies  I  have  are 
you  and  my  brother.' 


And  then  Catherine  resolved  to  d 
Coligny,  and  with  him  his  party.* 
wrote  warning  letters  to  the  Admir 
he  laughed  at  them,  for  his  influenc 
greater  than  ever  with  the  King.  ( 
7  th  of  August  he  wrote  to  La  Ro 
thanking  God  that  the  King's  mir 
turned  to  the  preservation  of  the 
*  vous  n'avez,  Dieu  merci,  nulle  oc 
de  craindre.'  On  the  nth.  Will 
Orange  prayed  him  to  hasten  dep 
for  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  i8t 
celebrated  in  great  amity  and  good  t 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Marga 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
ral  pointed  to  the  flags  that  had  bee 
tured  at  Jarnac  and  Montcontour 
mising  soon  to  replace  them  by  other 
worthy  of  France.  Those  others 
never  to  be  hung  there,  for  the  A 
had  but  six  more  days  to  live.  ' 
wife  he  wrote,  betraying  a  certain  i 
ness — 

*  If  I  looked  only  for  my  own  contei 
I  should  have  far  more  pleasure  in  seei 
than  I  have  in  this  Court,  and  for  mo 

sons  than  I  can  tell  you 

noster  Seigneur,  ma  mie,  vous  avoir 
saincte  garde  ct  protection.' 

Maurevel,  the  hired  assassin  c 
Guises  and  of  Catherine,  was  alreac 
in g  his  measures. 

On  the  22nd,  the  Admiral  was 
by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  settle  a 
ence  between  two  of  his  gentlemen, 
arbitration  concluded,  Coligny  lei 
Louvre  to  go  to  his  own  hotel ;  c 
way  he  met  the  King,  going  to  pi; 
nis  with  the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  a 
panied  him  to  the  tennis-court,  wh 
left  him,  and  turned  to  go  home  s 
panied  by  ten  or  twelve  gentlemei 
the  street,  a  man  offered  him  a  p< 
which  he  took  and  began  to  read,  Y9 
slowly  along  the  road.  Suddenly, 
was  a  report  from  the  comer  houj 
the  Admiral  dropped  the  paper,  one 
of  [his  right  hand  being  broken,  ai 
left  arm  grievously  wounded.  Ma 
had  missed  his  cou/f. 

The  rest  is  a  tale  ten  times  told, 
us  close  this  brief  sketch  of  Colign 
with  the  shot  of  Maurevel.  It  was 
fully  permitted  to  the  Admiral  to 

*  '  La  royne  ....  resout  avec  deu: 
seillers  et  M.  d'Anjou  la  mort  de  M, 
ral,  croyani  tout  U  party  Huguenot  cons 
sa  tested — ^Tavannes. 
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the   belief  that   the   boy   whom   he  had 
trusted,  was  true  to  his  word.* 

Coligny,  as  we  have  said,  was  by  no 
means  the  venerable  patriarch  whom  his- 
torians of  the  St.  Bartholomew  invariably 
depict.  He  was  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age,  an  extremely  strong,  healthy,  and 
vigorous  man,  capable  of  any  fatigue,  still 
fresh  for  any  kind  of  work.  At  a  stage  in 
Hfe's  journey,  when  the  road  still  stretches 
far  ahead,  and  plenty  of  work  looms  yet 
before,  Coligny,  at  least,  seemed  to  him- 
self as  yet  to  have  done  but  one  thing,  the 
establishment  of  religious  liberty :  all  the 
rest  was  still  to  do,  and  since  he  failed  in 
that,  we  are  tempted  at  first  sorrowfully  to 
own  that  all  his  lifers  labors  were  spent 
in  vain.  This  was  not  so.  Coligny  organ- 
ized the  Reform,  and  disciplined  the  Re- 
formers: he  showed  ihem  their  real 
strength.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive 
that  Protestantism  could  not  become,  in 
his  own  time  at  least,  the  religion  of  the 
country.  And  then  he  claimed,  himself 
the  first,  the  principles  of  religious  toler- 
ation. He  prepared  the  way,  as  he  set 
the  example,  for  his  pupil  Henry  the 
Fourth.  It  was  through  Coligny,  and  no 
other,  that  the  Protestants  enjoyed  reli- 
gious liberty  till  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

This  was  only  in  his  capacity  as  chief  of 
the  Huguenot  party.  But  what  else  did 
the  great  Admiral  do  ?  It  was  he  who 
first  reduced  the  unruly  soldiers  which 
composed  the  French  infantry  to  discipline 
and  order — *  more  than  a  million  of  lives,' 
says  Brantome,  *  saved  by  the  Admiral's 
rules.'  It  was  he  who  made  it  possible 
for  a  camp  to  be  orderly,  quiet,  and  God- 
fearing, anticipating  Cromwell  by  exactly 
a  hundred  years :  it  was  by  the  example 


F  *  '  Unfortunate  death  I  call  it  for  all  France: 
seeing  the  evils  which  came  of  it  and  yet  will 
come  :  for  what  could  the  King  wish  for  more 
than  to  get  rid  of  a  powerful  enemy,  as  he 
deemed  him,  though  he  showed  him  a  good 
face  ?  He  was  going  out  of  the  kingdom 
with  twenty  thousand  of  his  own  partisans, 
and,  God  knows,  the  best :  he  was  going  to 
conquer  a  country  as  large  as  a  kingdom  and 
appropriate  it  for  his  king :  for  himself  he 
wanted  nothing :  all  the  reports  of  that  kind 
are  false  :  he  no  more  wished  to  be  king  of 
France  than  I  do.  But  he  did  wish  to  hold  a 
great  charge  under  the  King,  to  have  the  same 
rank  as  he  had  held  under  the  great  King 
Henry,  to  be  his  lieutenant-general,  and  to  be 
gratified  by  certain  gifts,  as  is  but  reasonable.' 
— Brantome. 


of  Coligny's  fleet  that  William  of  Orange 
founded  the  Dutch  navy ;  it  was  he  who 
foresaw  the  advantages  of  a  colonial  em- 
pire, and  strove  repeatedly  to  establish 
settlements  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, if  only  as  a  refuge  for  '  ceux  de  la  re- 
ligion ;*  again,  anticipating  the  Scotch 
Puritans,  he  asked  for  free  and  universal 
education,  a  thing  which  France  has  not 
even  yet  obtained ;  and  he  saw  how  the 
weakness  of  Spain  might  be  turned  to  the 
strength  of  France.  In  all  these  things, 
Coligny  was  far  before  the  age. 

What  is  as  remarkable  as  his  genius,  is 
the  singularly  bad  luck  that  pursued  him 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  All 
his  projects  were  feasible,  for  the  Admiral 
was  the  most  sensible  of  men,  but  all 
failed.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  war  the 
discipline  of  his  troops  gave  way,  and  he 
had  to  bear  with  the  pillage  which  he 
could  not  prevent.  Grievous  to  him  must 
have  been  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  wa- 
gons in  which  the  Reiters  stored  their 
plunder.  Then  his  colonial  scheme  came 
to  nothing ;  he  was  frustrated  in  his  de- 
signs against  Spain ;  and  his  death  was 
the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  what  he 
had  spent  so  many  years  in  building  up. 
His  life  is  like  that  of  some  hero  of  tragedy 
in  which  the  inevitable  fate  gradually 
closes  more  darkly  round,  with  deeper  and 
deeper  shadow,  but  with  occasional 
gleams  of  sunshine,  till  the  time  for  tht 
climax  is  reached.  Coligny  hopes  and 
toils ;  but  everything  fails.  His  heart,  too, 
would  have  failed,  perhaps,  had  he  fore- 
seen, what  seems  the  saddest  thing  of  any, 
the  apostasy  and  worthlessness  of  his 
grand-children. 

Coligny  was  not  a  faultless  man.  He 
was  impatient  of  interference  and  control ; 
he  was  jealous  of  his  authority;  he  was 
over-proud  of  his  birth ;  he  was  stern  and 
harsh  in  the  execution  of  justice.*     His 

*  An  example  of  his  sternness  is  given  in 
the  execution  he  ordered  in  P6rigord.  Cer- 
tain peasants  had  ill-treated  his  defeated  Pro- 
ven9al  soldiers  in  their  retreat.  The  Admiral 
ordered  reprisals.  '  Wherever  he  passed  you 
saw  nothing  but  peasants  lying  dead.*  In  one 
place  he  gathered  two  hundred  and  sixty 
peasants  in  a  hall  and  killed  them  every  one 
in  cold  blood.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  executions  should  be  held  among 
those  of  the  place  where  the  crimes  had  been 
committed.  The  Admiral  replied  that  they 
were  peasants  of  the  same  province,  and  the 
example  would  serve  for  all.  Coligny  cer- 
tainly did  not  carry  on  war  in  gloved  hands. 
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personal  ambition  seems  sometimes  to 
have  led  him  into  disregard  of  Huguenot 
interests,  as  when  he  surrendered  to 
Charles  the  cities  which  formed  the  guar- 
antees of  faith;  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Guises  was  too  excessive  to  be  based 
upon  political  and  religious  grounds  only. 
And  yet  his  virtues  were  so  great  that  his 
life  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
French ;  the  great  Admiral's  name  is  a 
proverb  for  fidelity,  honesty,  and  courage. 
There  was  no  one  like  him,  so  religious 
and  so  true,  in  an  age  when  there  seemed  no 
truth  in  the  world,  and  religion  was  usually 
but  a  party  cry.  The  name  of  Guise  sur- 
vives in  the  memory  of  no  great  act ;  he 
was  a  gallant  fighting  man,  who  passed 
away  having  received  his  meed  of  praise ; 
the  Admiral  was  far  more  than  this ;  his 
memory  flourishes  and  is  green,  while  that 
of  his  rival  is  well  nigh  extinct. 

For  three  days  after  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  populace  amused  themselves  with 
dragging  the  headless  trunk  of  Coligny 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  Then  they 
hanged  it  by  the  feet  to  the  gibbet  of 
Montfaucon,  whither,  according  to  some, 
the  King  and  all  the  Court  rode  to  see 
their  victim.  But  this  does  not  seem  true. 
During  the  night  a  faithful  servant  stole 
the  mutilated  corpse,  and  placed  it  in  a 
leaden  cofiin.  It  was  taken  to  Chantilly, 
the  seat  of  Montmorency,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Chatillon,  where,  for  a  greater 
security,  it  was  built  up  in  a  recess  in  the 
wall.  Strange  to  say,  the  fact  and  place 
were  quite  forgotten  by  the  unworthy  de- 


scendants of  the  great   Hugue 
1657  the  last   Coligny   died,  tl 
title  and  possessions  passing  to  t 
morency  Luxembourgs.     One  da 
dred  years  later,  the  Duke  of  Lu> 
was  at  dinner  in  his  chateau  of 
sur  Loing,  when  they  came  to 
that  certain  workmen,  in  executin 
had  discovered  in  the  wail  a  lej 
doubtless   containing    treasure, 
opened,  and  found  to  contain  ti 
of  the  Admiral.     The  Duke  did 
ceal  his  disappointment.     What 
bones  of  a  great  man  compared 
full  of  doubloons  ?     He  actually 
coffin  to  the  Marquis  of  Montesqi 
built  a  fitting  tomb  for  them  in  hi 
Maupertuis.     On  one  side  of  t 
was  a  Latin  epitaph — 

*  Magni  illius  Franciae  Admiralis 
k  Coliniaco  hujusce  loci  domini  oss 
resurrectionis  hie  sunt  deposita  :  ani 
apud  Eum  pro  quo   constantissime 
receptaest.* 

And  on  the  other  side,  a  slab, 
was  inscribed  Voltaire's  accoun 
night  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Tl 
the  Revolution.  Once  more  t 
was  removed,  this  time  to  Paris  i 
The  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  after 
toration,  asked  the  Count  of  Mon 
Fezensac  to  give  it  back,  and  fi 
coffin  was  taken  back  to  ChStilh 
the  bones  of  the  Admiral  lie  resti 
and  for  ever  ambng  the  ruins  of 
castle. — British  Quarterly  Revit, 
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Where  the  winding  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines stretches  upward  from  the  sea,  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  the  land  with  so  many 
and  such  strange  devices  that  from  off  the 
height  of  one  of  the  mountains  themselves 
there  seems  scarce  room  for  a  space  of 
level  plain  ;  here,  wedged  in  between  the 
ridges  or  sunk  in  the  clefts  of  the  hills,  are 
the  fair  valleys  of  North  Italy.  Away 
from  the  blue  sea  ind  its  blinding  beauty, 
and  the  mightier  heat  of  the  shores,  they 
hold  a  fresh  and  free  life  of  their  own. 
Heavy  night  dews  there  feed  the  wild 
flowers  that  sicken  in  the  nerveless  pallor 
of  the  summer  sea-air,  and  fresh  water 
runs  swiftly  from  mountain  springs. 
Sometimes  they  are  narrow  and  hidden 


valleys,  in  whose  depth  even 
could  scarce  find  a  home,  did 
climb  the  hillsides  on  either  h 
camp  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
or  among  the  vineyards.  Or,  a{ 
are  wider,  so  that  little  towns  li; 
built  within  them — quaint  towns 
houses  and  taller  campanile,  at  \* 
there  flows,  perhaps,  a  shallow  riv 
upon  its  shingly  bed.  Where 
Genoa  and  the  sea  some  twer 
the  low  back  of  the  Giove  moui 
across  the  country,  there  is  one 
more  open  valleys  that  creeps 
toward  the  higher  peak  of  An 
along  its  way  many  a  pictures 
village  has  CTOwn  for  years,  we 
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the  thatched  roofs  of  its  chimneyless 
houses  in  blustering  mountain  winds,  or 
beneath  hot  suns,  yet  cheerily  holding  its 
own  against  them  all,  with  storms  and  in- 
undations to  boot.  For  the  river  flows 
hard  by,  and  is  a  cruel  foe  when  the  great 
rains  have  been  at  work.  The  little  ham- 
lets cling  to  the  mountain  sides,  and  rare- 
ly have  a  common  thoroughfare  beside 
them;  but  sometimes  they  stand  upon  the 
roadside,  and  then  they  can  often  boast  a 
finer  house  in  their  midst,  for  \hQ  forestieri 
come  in  summer,  and  the  people  whose 
houses  lie  conveniently  can  let  rooms.  By 
these  villages  a  stone  bridge  is  even  built 
over  the  stream,  so  that  the  torrent  may 
be  safely  crossed  when  it  is  swollen  by  the 
rains. 

And  the  people  are  warm-hearted  and 
simple  in  these  little  Apennine  homes,  for 
there  is  no  convention,  and  each  one  for 
himself  enjoys  life  to  the  full.    I  call  them 
to  mind,   and   the  summer    days   when 
breezes  move   silently   amid   the  leaves, 
when  the  air  is  white  with  heat,  yet  clear, 
above  the  green  of  the  chestnuts ;  and  as 
I  dream  I  remember  one  out  of  the  rest, 
^hose  life  is  the  strongest  in  my  recollec- 
tion.    It  stands   below   the   crest   of  a 
fountain,  with  shady  woods  and  orchards 
that  girdle  it  around.     I  seem  to  see  the 
hill's  graceful  form  as  I  write — soft  shapes, 
y^t  varied   outlines   that  lie  against ,  the 
^^y;  subtle  little  waves  and  indentations 
of  the  earth,  with  which  play  the  lights 
^^^  shades  of  the  daylight.     It  is  called 
the  village  of  San  Fedele,  because  there 
^  3  little  oratory  near  by,  where  the  mem- 
^Vf  of  that  saint  is  held  sacred  in  nume- 
'^^s  shrines   and   glories.      A  procession 
pottles  here  once  in  every  six  months  from 
J"^  parish  church  that  stands  as  a  centre 
j^  many  hamlets  in  the  main  valley  be- 
^^-    Then  the  chapel  is  aired  and  in- 
^ensecj.  for  the  people  of  San  Fedele  go 
^  '^ass  in  the  church  down  the  mountain, 
^^  it  is  not  opened  every  Sunday,  nor 
^^t  every  festa-day.     The  village  is  not  of 
/^?ch  size  or  importance,  having  neither 
^'^^t  nor  sindaco  of  its  own.     But   it  is 
I  ^^mon  to  the  neighborhood  that  ham- 
^  should  be  strewn  over  the  land,  miles 
.|^^y,  sometimes,  from   the   church   and 
JJ5  authoriiies.     San  Fedele  is  not  worse 
*^  than  others ;  indeed,  the  possession  of 
^  oratory,  with   a  saint   and   relics,  is 
rafter  an  unusual  honor,  and  if  the  chapel 
^  rarely  opened,  it  has  at  all  events  a 


•  piazzetta,*  with  stone  benches,  where 
those  may  congregate  for  an  evening  chat 
who  have  not  had  time  to  relax  them- 
selves by  a  trip  to  the  larger  village  in  the 
afternoon.  Italians  love  a  goodly  portion 
of  gossip  and  loitering;  and  if  foreign 
sayings  about  Italian  impetuosity,  and 
easily  moved  Italian  feelings,  have  been 
often  exaggerated,  these  Apennine  country 
people  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  taciturn 
race.  They  are  cunning  to  mould  to 
their  use  the  lithe  tongue  of  their  land,  to 
adorn  it  with  expletives,  and  to  point  it 
with  gesticulation ;  and  it  is  even  this 
habit  of  noisy  vociferation  which  has  per- 
haps won  them  abroad  their  character — 
so  little  truly  deserved — for  curbless  pas- 
sions and  vindictively  cruel  propensities. 
They  are  a  kindly  people  enough  in  their 
mutual  relations,  and  formed,  indeed,  by 
their  very  nature  for  warm,  social  life. 
They  have  need  of  a  certain  amount  of 
free  neighborly  intercourse,  such  as  a 
quiet  and  colder  temperament  can  scarce- 
ly understand ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
life  of  an  Italian  community  is  to  be 
learned  in  its  open  thoroughfares  rather 
than  its  individual  homes — as  in  the  com- 
paratively secretive  life  of  northern  lands. 
We  must  seek  on  cottage  door  steps,  in 
market-places  and  piazzas,  where  men 
and  women  mix  freely  together,  the  true 
color  of  this  Apennine  people. 

Mark  them  now  as  they  stand  about 
the  parish  church.  Mass  is  just  over — 
for  it  is  one  of  the  smaller  festas — and  the 
peasants  are  split  into  divers  knots,  where 
the  interests  peculiar  to  various  ages  and 
callings  are  ardently  being  discussed. 
Some  of  the  people  live  on  the  far  confines 
of  the  parish,  and  it  is  not  often  these 
meet  with  neighbors  out  of  other  hamlets 
— hence  is  there  much  to  ask  and  to  be 
said.  The  old  priest  comes  forth  now 
from  the  sacristy,  and  threads  his  way 
among  the  crowd.  He  has  put  off  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  his  canonical 
apparel,  and  wears  only  a  long  black  coat, 
with  knee  breeches,  black  stockings,  and 
buckles  to  his  shoes;  in  his  hand  the 
three-cornered  ecclesiastical  hat  which  is 
in  strict  etiquette  on  a  feast-day.  To  one 
side  of  the  quadrangle  a  group  of  youths 
and  maidens  are  gathered,  and  hither  first 
the  pastor  turns  his  attention.  They  make 
way  for  him,  and  do  not  shrink  or  turn 
aside  shame-stricken  at  his  coming,  as 
boys  and  girls  would  surely  do  in  England 
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when  caught  at  their  play  by  the  minister. 
The  maidens  turn  to  him  instead,  eagerly 
demanding  his  opinion,  perhaps  on  some 
free  and  foolish  raillery,  or  laughing  with 
him  at  the  discomfiture  of  some  too  for- 
ward suitor,  whilst  the  men  are  prompt 
and  outspoken  with  their  lightsome  jokes 
and  taunts.  He  laughs  too,  and  retali- 
ates, being  no  way  prudish  in  his  talk. 
Of  what  use  would  it  be,  were  the  good 
man  inclined  ever  so  much  to  seek  for  the 
flaws  and  the  specks  upon  the  grey  and 
homespun  garments  of  his  parishioners? 
Though  his  person  be  held  in  ever  so 
great  respect  throughout  the  parish, 
though  his  voice  be  listened  to  in  meek- 
ness and  in  awe  within  the  holy  precincts, 
and  his  counsels  highly  valued,  and  his 
upbraidings  regarded  at  the  confessional, 
without  his  office  the  priest*s  power  is  a 
mere  name,  and  well  he  knows  it.  It  is 
fortunate  perhaps  for  him  that,  in  most 
country  parishes  at  least,  he  has  learnt  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  standing.  His  own 
upbringing  has  probably  not  been  such  as 
to  render  him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
mere  outward  grossness  of  speech,  which 
is  generally  the  worst  feature  about  this 
frank  and  merry  people.  Who  that  is 
Italian,  by  birth  and  by  nature,  could 
have  grown  to  be  thus  susceptible  ?  A 
country  parish  priest,  at  all  events,  is  not, 
and,  as  a  rule,  he  gets  on  well,  descend- 
ing, when  out  of  his  religious  duties,  to 
the  work  and  the  interests  of  the  peasants 
about  him,  happy  enough,  doubdess,  in 
his  own  way,  and  careless  of  any  great 
show  of  respect.  Now  he  joins  another 
party,  and  this  time  the  group  is  one  of 
old  or  seasoned  men,  whose  interests  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  crops  and  the  coming 
fair.  Hear  him,  as  with  avidity  he  dis- 
cusses the  country's  prospects,  or  recon- 
noitres cautiously  that  he  may  know  the 
better  how  to  buy  and  to  sell  with  advan- 
tage on  Monday  next.  Here  is  no  moon- 
struck priest,  but  a  man  of  the  world — 
poor,  parsimonious,  and  prudent;  poor, 
but  not  always  sting}',  not  always  grasping 
because  he,  too — though  pinched  and 
careworn  far  more  than  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  people  who  have  their  own 
lands  and  crops — he  too  has  the  prover- 
bial buon  cuore  of  the  Italians. 

*  Eh,  Maddalena,'  he  calls  now  to  an  old 
woman,  whom,  as  he  turns  his  steps  back 
to  the  little  rectory,  he  meets  coming  down 
the  path,  a  basket  of  eggs  and  vegetables 


on  her  head.  *  Hast  brought  m 
at  last  ?  And  thou  hast  made 
for  it !'  *  It  is  too  true,  Sigfior  Prt 
plies  the  poor  soul.  *  Your  e 
must  excuse.  It  has  been  a  bad 
I  have  not  had  the  things  to  bring 
the  Virgin  knows,  the  will  to 
*  Well,  well,  my  good  Maddalens 
fies  not.  Come  now  to  the  kite 
you  shall  eat  a  good  mouthful  of 
with  Caterina  and  myself  1 
footpath  runs  up  alongside  of  th 
and  then  amid  pear  trees  and  ch 
or  beneath  shady  ''pergola^  wh 
are  trained  over  trellises,  till  it  lei 
the  threshold  of  the  little  hou 
establishment  does  not  boast  mai 
and  these  are  rough  and  poo 
with  great  bare  rafters  and  whi 
walls  and  deep  ernbrasured 
The  walls  are  ill-plastered,  so  ths 
and  scorpions  sometimes,  w 
weather  has  been  hot  and  the  rai 
can  creep  out  from  the  inters 
the  doors  are  cumbrous  and 
with  great  chinks  and  cracks 
hinges,  but  the  rooms  are  large 
as  far  as  may  be,  and  in  sui 
curalo  is  cosy  enough.  It  is  th 
that  you  must  enter  first,  and  tl 
alone  can  you  pass  into  the  re 
house.  Caterina,  the  maid-o: 
stands  before  the  dresser,  rolling 
paste  for  the  minesira.  Beans  i 
toes,  sliced  gourd,  mushrooms, 
and  other  ingredients,  amongs 
doubtless,  the  unfailing  garlic,  ar- 
already,  and  the  kitchen  is  filk 
fragrant  odor.  And  Caterina 
the  paste,  throwing  it  gracefully 
rolling-pin,  wielding  and  handli: 
fully.  She  is  a  gaunt,  threadbai 
woman,  of  some  five-and-thirt] 
not  good  to  behold,  but  then  tht 
is  gaunt  too,  and  sallow,  and  nt 
to  see.  *  The  neighbor,  Madd£ 
come  to  eat  two  lasagne  with  us 
timidly — for  Caterina  is  a  bit  of 
She  does  not  answer  now,  and 
makes  a  sign  to  the  woman  to  S( 
upon  the  stone  step  at  the 
There  are  platters  and  dishes  rar 
the  shelf,  and  the  peasant  woi 
them  with  interest.  There  is  b 
ing,  too,  in  the  oven,  and  1^. 
fancies  perhaps  that  the  poor  li 
wears  even  an  air  of  opulence, 
on  the  doorstep  chattering  awa 
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in  a  shrill  soprano,  that  her  voice  m^y  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  rushing  water 
from  without — for  there  is  a  fountain  be- 
neath the  vine  pergola  in  the  courtyard — a 
rough  little  well  into  which  the  water 
pours  incessantly'  from  a  spring  above, 
and  from  which  troughs  are  laid  some- 
times to  water  the  flowers  and  the  vege- 
tables in  X\it  prevosto' s  little  garden.  This 
fountain  is  well  known  to  the  people  of 
the  village ;  there  is  a  back  way  to  it  which 
does  not  pass  before  the  priest's  window 
or  his  door,  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen 
the  villagers,  when  other  springs  have  run 
low,  filling  their  pitchers  at  this  spout. 
The  peasant  woman  holds  the  talk  her- 
self, for  Caterina  makes  no  answer.  She 
is  in  a  bad  humor.  Both  the  women  are 
plain  and  ill-favored  specimens  of  their 
class,  only  that  Caterina  is  a  little  less 
unkempt  and  disorderly  than  her  neigh- 
bor. Her  hair  is  smooth  though  scant, 
and  her  faded  print  dress  is  neat;  but 
Maddalena  has  many  different  patterns 
and  colors  upon  her  skirt — the  bright  yel- 
low kerchief  around  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders is  soiled,  and  the  fine  and  cunning 
plaits  of  her  gray  hair  are  not  even  as 
well  ordered  as  the  women's  are  wont  to 
be  on  mass  days.  Presently  Caterina 
bustles  into  the  darkened  parlor  where 
sits  the  prevosto  lazily  smoking  his  pipe 
and  reading  the  country  newspaper.  He 
has  put  aside  even  the  least  of  his  clerical 
garments  now,  and  lounges  at  ease  in  an 
old  coat  and  slippers,  his  tonsured  head 
covered  by  a  battered  straw  hat. 

*  La  senta  un  po '  (listen  to  me),  *  signor 
mio,*  breaks  forth  the  faithful  woman,  and 
she  is  not  careful  to  modulate  her  voice 
even  to  a  semblance  of  secrecy ;  *you  don't 
bring  another  mouth  for  me  to  feed  here 
when  it  is  baking-day  again !  Perbacco! 
no,  indeed !  The  mean,  grasping  creature. 
She  has  as  much  food  in  her  own  house  as 
we  have  ill  ours  any  day,  and  she  must 
come  here,  forsooth,  to  delay  me  in  my 
work,  and  to  pry  into  my  affairs,  that  she 
may  report  them  in  the  village.  It's  all 
her  laziness.  Who's  to  get  the  merenda 
for  her  husband  and  her  children,  I  won- 
der, if  she's  to  find  her's  ready  for  her 
here,  whenever  she  chooses  to  ask  for  it ! 
I'm  sick  of  her  slanderous  tongue.  But  it 
shan't  happen  again,  do  you  hear?  And 
I  have  the  holy  wafers  to  bake  to-day,  be- 
sides. For  shame  of  you !  Come  now  to 
your  dinner  in  the  kitchen.     I'm  not  going 


to  bring  it  in  here.  You'd  best  look  sharp, 
for  I  know  there's  that  dying  woman  up  at 
San  Fedele,  you  ought  to  go  after.  I 
don't  know  what  you  took  off  your  canon- 
icals for!'  And  Caterina,  the  better  for 
this  free  expression,  hastens  to  dish  up  the 
mines tra.  Poor  old  priest !  what  a  shrew 
has  he  got  in  his  house,  says  some  pitying 
reader.  Yet  he  would  not  part  with  her 
for  worlds.  She  is  his  solace  and  his  right 
hand,  and  loves  him  besides  none  the  less 
because  of  her  sharp  and  uncurbed  speech. 

Words  mean  but  little  in  Caterina's 
mouth,  when  it  is  to  the  old  priest  they 
are  spoken — only  the  natural  vent  of  her 
quick  and  eager  nature.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered, 
both  by  master  and  servant.  The  lonely 
man  knows  too  well  what  value  to  set  on 
the  woman  who  devotes  her  Hfe  to  his 
comfort,  to  quarrel  with  mere  froth  of 
words.  Who  would  care  for  him  as  cares 
this  poor  hard-working  servant?  Who 
would  thus  lay  aside  her  own  ease,  and 
forget  her  own  people,  that  she  may  carry 
his  interests  the  better  at  heart,  and  fight 
his  battles  in  the  parish,  and  guard  his 
homestead,  and  order  his  goods  to  the  best 
advantage  ?  Yet  Caterina  is  no  miracle 
of  a  servant.  In  many  and  many  a  lonely 
and  cheerless  home  of  Italian  priest  can  I 
call  to  mind  such  a  woman  as  this — such 
a  fond  and  faithful  drudge,  with  her  harsh 
ways  and  her  soft  heart.  And  where  the 
priest  is  old,  having  plodded  out  his  life 
in  some  little  secluded  parish,  amid  a 
people  more  uneducated  than  himself 
— there  the  servant  is  old  also,  and  the 
one  has  almost  drifted  into  a  shape  and 
mould  of  the  other's  nature  and  mind. 
For,  as  far  as  home-companionship  goes, 
are  these  not  all-in-all  to  each  other? 
There  is  no  wife  for  a  comrade,  there  are 
no  children  to  keep  the  old  life  burning  to 
the  end,  in  these  homes  of  the  Roman 
priesthood.  And  yet,  who  shall  pretend 
that  they  are  always  sad  ?  If  you  have 
been  to  see  them  now  with  me,  surely,  for 
all  their  quarrelsomeness,  for  all  her  loud 
voice  and  imperious  manner,  for  all  his 
cunningly  judged  and  well-feigned  meek- 
ness, you  will  scarcely  say  this  is  an  un- 
happy house. 

So  the  lasagne  are  cooked  and  eaten 
with  a  good  relish,  and  Maddalena  has 
her  portion  upon  the  doorstep,  spite  of 
Caterina's  vehement  remonstrances  before- 
hand ;  neither  is  a  little  plateful  denied  to 
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the  pretty  contadinella  who  comes  present- 
ly to  the  door  with  a  summons  for  the 
prevosto,  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  had 
best  hasten  up  the  hill  without  further  de- 
lay?' says  Caterina,  sending  forth  her  part- 
ing shaft.  And  the  priest,  sallies  out  on 
his  mission  whilst  the  girl  gets  detained 
awhile  for  a  gossip ;  for  she  is  a  favorite, 
she  is  young  and  merry,  and  comes  neither 
too  often,  nor  to  beg  when  she  does  come, 
and  Caterina  loves  her  well  enough. 

And  now  I  think  of  the  bells  ringing 
to  usher  in  the  great  Festa  of  San  Giovanni 
Battista,  and  chosen  girls  of  the  village  are 
busy  with  their  preparations  within  the 
church,  both  for  ih^funzione  and  for  the 
procession.  He  is  the  patron  saint,  and 
hence  it  is  that  his  day  is  held  in  higher 
honor  here  than  even  in  the  other  villages 
around.  It  is  evening,  and  the  vigil  of  the 
feast ;  all  the  afternoon  long  the  wearisome 
chimes  have  been  sounding  overhead,  rip- 
pling along  in  a  joyous,  careless  fashion, 
with  here  and  there  a  great  echoing  stroke 
to  give  them  emphasis. 

Upon  the  church  piazza,  or  even  within 
the  building  itself,  the  noise  is  almost  mad- 
dening, but  from  the  woods  and  the  valleys 
around,  or,  better  still,  from  the  far  side  of 
the  torrent,  the  voices  of  the  bells  have  a 
sweet  and  plaintive  ring  that  might  almost 
lull  one  to  rest  in  these  summer  days. 
Within  the  church  there  will  be  four  or  five 
girls  at  work.  Some  sweep  the  tesselated 
marble  floor  of  the  nave,  some  dust  the 
queer  gaudy  figures  of  saints  and  Virgins 
or  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  Others, 
again,  are  busy  hanging  around  the  heavy 
crimson  damask  from  windows  and  cor- 
nice, and  in  this  work  a  man  must  needs 
be  found  to  help  with  hammer  and  steps. 
Two — and  these  are  the  greater  and  more 
privileged  spirits — stand  upon  the  dais  of 
the  high  altar  to  adorn  it  with  flaring  arti- 
ficial flowers — for  this,  too,  is  a  part  of  the 
morrow's  pageant,  that  no  fresh  blossoms 
be  seen  in  the  church.  The  maidens  ply 
their  tasks  merrily,  not  over-anxious  that 
the  work  be  quickly  ended,  for  it  is  pleas- 
anter  than  their  toil  in  the  fields  or  at  home 
in  their  cottages,  and  they  chatter  noisily 
the  while.  There  is  none  of  the  reveren- 
tial awe  in  their  behavior  for  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  usually  credited  abroad. 
Presently  the  Signor  Cappellano^  or  assist- 
ing priest,  comes  in.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  superintending  the  busmess ;  but  priests, 
if  they  be  poor,  have  their  field  labor  to 


attend  as  well  as  other  peasants, 
potato  harvest  is  at  hand,  which 
pellano  can  ill  afford  to  leave  in  o 
than  his  own. 

*  Orstt^  begins  the  little  man 

*  Haste  with  your  business,  girls,  f 
much  to  do  and  little  time  to  was 

*  And  it  is  perhaps  necessary  t 
excellency  should  remain  here  to 
us,*  retorts  the  foremost  of  the 
pertly.     *  We  are  fairly  capable  c 
in  order  the  church,  and  you  m; 
to  the  fields.* 

The  dirty  little  priest  laughs 
He  knows  that  he  is  not  much 
among  the  neighbors,  but  the  spe 
pretty  girl  among  her  set,  and  t 
pellano  would   fain    be  a    favori 
walks  around,  making  a  few  hi 
remarks,  which  are  received  with 
much  scorn  as  the  feeble  sugge 
an  English  curate  who  comes  an 
daughters  of  the  squire  in  the 
their  decorations.      Then  he  sn 
again  into  the  hot  daylight. 

*  The  good-for-nothing  meddlei 
lates  fervently  she  who  has  spoke 

*  It  seems  impossible  he  should  i 
understood  by  this  time  that  I  \ 
none  of  his  impertinence  I*  s 
laughs  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  tl 
join  also,  furtively  glancing  at  one 
and  then  giggling  afresh. 

*  Say   on,  Bianca,   and   tell   u 
news,'  they  plead.      And  the  r< 
readily  complied  with,  for  Bianc 
bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  th 
and  has  always  some  tale  on  har 
she  loves  to  pass  on  amongst  th* 
of  her  companions.     The  dart 
proud    and    powerful   woman ; 
taken  her  stand  long  since  in  the 
and,  before  her  face  at  all  events 
of  the  flock  tacitly  is  content  to  s 
her  sway.     She  stands  now  upon 
steps  as  she  begins  her  story — a 
goodly  figure.    Through  the  sof 
of  her  blue  homespun,  likely  en( 
only  garment,   one  can  clearly 
curves  of  her  large  and  shape 
Her  bare  feet  rest  freely  upon 
marble,  one  of  her  bare  arms,  fron 
sleeves  are  tucked  away,  is  stret 
high  to  fix  a  garland  around  the 
the  other — curved  and  rounded  I 
ly — selects  flowers  from  the  baskc 
side.     And,  fairer  than  all,  are 
and  graceful  poses  into  which  her 
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thrown  as  she  moves  and  stands  and 
stoops  in  the  various  requirements  of  her 
taste.  Bianca  ;s  no  wondrous  beauty; 
she  has  the  heavy  features  and  the  sallow 
complexion  of  her  race — she  is  just  a  fair 
sample  of  our  Apennine  contadina^  a  wo- 
man with  dark  and  fervid  eyes,  and  with 
masses  of  coarse  and  glossy  hair  ;  but  she 
has  a  fairness  of  form  and  a  perfection  of 
grace  and  of  strength,  which  I  shall  not 
look  to  find  elsewhere,  as  I  find  it  at  every 
turn  amongst  the  North  Italian  peasants. 
'Well,  girls,'  says  she,  and  her  voice 
sounds  clear  above  the  noise  of  the  bells, 

*  You  must  know  that  I've  had  an  adven- 
ture— a  fine  and  a  merry  one,  too,  and, 
what's  more,  it's  the  son  of  the  sindaco 
that  I  have  to  thank  for  it.' 

*0h!'  comes  an  ejaculation  in  many 
tones  from  all  the  maidens. 

*  It  was  down  at  the  fair  of  Presoli.  I 
went  to  sell  and  to  buy  for  the  mother, 
and  as  I  was  bargaining  over  a  handker- 
chief— and  I  must  have  been  red  with  ex- 
citement, too — he  comes  up  behind  me, 
and  I  hear  him  laughing  with  right  good 
will  at  my  tussle  with  the  old  pedona, 
**  Ha,  ha,  my  pretty  girl,"  says  he,  *'  and  I 
will  give  you  the  handkerchief"  "  A 
thousand  thanks.  Signer  Beppo,"  I 
answer,  and  then  we  discourse  a  little, 
and  when  I  have  sold  the  little  white 
heifer  and  bought  the  sieves  and  the  roll- 
ing-pin for  the  mother,  "  It  is  nearly  even- 
ing," says  he,  "and  at  dusk  the  dance  is 
to  begin.  Thou  wilt  surely  come  and 
step  one  measure  with  me."  I  stay  for 
the  dance,  I  give  no  thought  to  the  scold- 
ing which  the  mother  will,  perhaps,  give 
me — for  she  expected  me  home  for  the 
supper,  you  must  know — but  I  just  enjoy 
myself  to  the  full.  Then  the  Signor 
Beppo  gives  me  to  eat  and  to  drink,  good 
wine  of  Monferrato,  and  he  conducts  me 
home  in  the  later  evening — it  must  have 
been  upon  ten  o'clock.* 

*  Oh,  what  fun,'  exclaimed  all  the  girls. 

*  But  didst  thou  not  fear  the  mother  ?' 

*  Che  P  the  girl  ejaculates,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  *I  invented  a  little  white 
lie  for  her.  I  told  her  there  had  come  a 
rich  signore,  and  wanted  to  buy  the  heifer 
for  a  good  price,  but  then  that  he  went 
away,  and  only  said  he  would  come  back 
for  her,  and  that  I  waited,  though  tired 
and  weary  I  was,  until  dusk  of  evening, 
and  he  never  came,  so  I  sold  to  another 
man.     Oh,  the  mother  praised  me  for  a 


thrifty  girl !  You  think  I  am  so  stupid  that 
I  can't  even  find  a  lie  when  I  want  it !' 
The   giris   laugh.     *  Oh,   no,'   says   one, 

*  and  the  white  lies  which  one  needs  not  to 
tell  in  confession  are  fair  and  convenient.* 

*  But  say  on,  Bianca,'  calls  out  another. 

*  The  handkerchief  that  he  gave  thee — 
thou  hast  it  ?' 

'  Surely.  It  is  a  ravishing  handkerchief. . 
He  would  have  given  me  a  brooch  of 
gold  but  that  I  would  not.' 

*  Oh,  pity,'  says  a  sympathetic  maid. 
*Pity!'  retorts   Bianca.      *Thou   little 

fool;  and  what  excuse  should  I  have 
given  for  the  trinket  ?  The  kerchief  the 
mother  knew  well  I  meant  to  buy  for  my- 
self, but  gold  gives  none  to  a  girl  but  the 
man  who  marries  her,  and  where  was 
then  my  suitor  to  show  ?  No,  Bianca  has 
got  no  gourd's  head  on  her  shoulder.  She 
knows  her  business.  Also  did  he  get  his 
box  on  the  ear  before  I  had  done  with 
him,  the  fine  young  man,'  laughed  she. 

*  How  was  that?  tell  us,'  come  the 
voices  in  chorus.  But  Bianca  has  said  as 
much  as  she  means  to  say,  and  no  entrea- 
ties can  extract  more  news  from  her. 

*  I've  told  you  the  story  for  fun,*  says 
she,  *  and  as  to  how  I  played  my  cards, 
and  why  I  spoke  my  mind  as  I  did  speak 
it,  that's  no  concern  of  yours.  And  what's 
more,  giris,  when  your  day  comes,  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  know  how  to  manage  your 
game  just  as  well  as  I  did  without  any 
advice  of  mine,'  put  in  this  wary  daughter 
of  Eve.  *  All  I  say  is,  have  your  fun,  and 
mind  you  don't  pay  the  bill'  And  in  this 
Bianca  is  quite  right,  for  again  she  is  but 
a  fair  specimen  of  her  class.  The  girls  of 
North  Italy  are  by  no  means  so  impres- 
sionable or  so  weak  as  their  free  and  fiery 
natures  have  led  it  to  be  surmised.  Fun 
and  frolic  they  love  well  enough,  it  is  true ; 
neither  do  they  fear  to  run  a  risk  some- 
times of  misunderstanding,  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  glory  and  a  brave  adventure  ;  spirit 

.  they  have  plenty,  and  are  thorough 
coquettes  moreover,  loving  dearly  some- 
times to  fire  the  jealousy  so  rife  among 
the  men  and  women  of  their  class  ;  but 
here,  strange  to  say,  their  rashness  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  girl  who  is  known  to  have 
let  herself  be  ever  so  slightly  insulted,  who 
has  not  been  dexterous  with  her  weapons 
and  bold  in  her  dignity,  is  forever  Jooked 
askance  at  amongst  her  neighbors  and 
her  comrades.  Therefore  it  is  that  girls 
can  freely  go  their  way  here. 
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Meanwhile  the  bells  have  ceased  their 
jangle,  and  darker  shades  have  crept 
over  the  valley.  It  is  the  hour  of  the  Ave 
Maria.  Within  the  church  a  dim  and 
waning  light  now  reigns  around,  through 
which  the  gaudy  trappings  for  the  mor- 
row's festival  show  with  an  almost  mock 
assumption  of  gaiety ;  only  a  grey, 
mournful  streak  of  sunlight  comes  in 
timidly  from  above,  where,  close  to  the 
roof,  there  are  one  or  two  deeply  em- 
brasured windows.  The  brooms  are  put 
away,  and  the  water  and  the  trimmings 
and  the  giris  are  gone.  Bianca — the  com- 
mander, and,  so  to  say,  the  sacristan  for 
the  time — has  locked  the  church,  and  has 
given  the  key  into  the  hands  of  the  Cnp- 
pcUano.  One  or  two  of  the  girls  slill 
hang  about  the  piazza,  waiting  if  per- 
chance some  gallant  should  return  that 
way  from  his  work,  for  this  is  a  common 
thoroughfare  to  all^but  most  of  them 
have  been  forced  to  hasten  home,  where 
there  is  the  supper  slill  to  make  ready. 
One  little  maiden  you  might  have  seen — 
a  little  brown  and  bright-eyed  maiden— 
who,  before  the  others  have  cleared  away 
their  rubbish  from  off  the  Venetian  pave- 
ment, or  wound  up  the  last  threads  of 
their  talk,  has  let  down  her  cotton  skirt, 
kilted  up  out  of  the  dust  during  the  clean- 
ing process,  and  adjusted  her  kerchief,  and 
has  come  out  alone  on  to  the  piazza.  She 
does  not  loiter  as  the  others  do  when  they 
troop  out  a  few  minutes  after,  but  turns 
het  back  upon  the  church  and  the  village 
to  take  the  steep  way  which  leads  up  the 
mountains  behind.  The  Signer  Prevesto 
is  pacing  up  and  down  upon  the  terraced 
walk  above  his  house  as  she  passes.  He 
is  mumbling  and  gabbling  to  himself  in  a 
low  voice.  It  is  the  Evening  Office  which 
he  recites  thus  fluently,  for  the  church  is 
poor,  and  can  muster  but  too  small  a  con- 
gregation on  ferial  days  for  the  vesj^ers  to 
be  worth  a  public  performance.  He  stops 
in  his  hasty  task  to  greet  the  girl  on  her 
way;  his  devotions  are  not  executed  in  so 
strict  a  spirit  but  that  the  little  interruption 
is  rather  welcome  than  otherwise.  The 
girl  calls  out  her  salutation  from  the  road 
—  a  salutation  half  reverential,  half 
familiar,  according  to  the  custom. 

^Bmiia  sera,  Teresina !'  answers  the 
priest.     '  Coming  home  from  the  fair?' 

'  O  no,  Signore .'  It  is  from  cleaning  the 
church  against  the  festival  that  I  return 
now.' 


'E  brara,  well  done,  my  daughtf. 
And  how  goes  it  with  you  all  at  San  F« 
dele  ?  Didst  sell  the  old 
mised  ?  What  of  the  line  giovanofia  that 
I  have  heard  sneak  of  ?  A  new  gallant, 
eh?' 

At  this  last  question  Teresina  blushes 
losily.  Gids  are  apt  to  blush,  perhaps, 
when  taxed  with  a  lover.  Nevertheless, 
she  seems  to  be  troubled  with  no  harass^ 
ing  coyness;  she  neither  stammers 
hangs  her  head,  but,  looking  the  pasu 
frankly  in  the  face,  'Signor  si,'  shi 
'  and  they  say  he  is  a  fine  and  well-groi 
youth,  and  rich  too  of  land  and  also  of 
rcndita,  will  give  me  gold  and  a  silk  dress, 
and  provide  me  a  good  home  ;  but  I  have 
not  seen  him,  Sigtior  Prevosto^  and 
would  fain  not  give  an  answer  that 
stand  until  I  know  if  his  presence  di 
please  me  or  no.' 

'  Thou'rt  right,  my  girl ;  nevertheless,  it' 
behoves  thee  to  be  settled  and  not  to  have 
too  many  of  these  affairs  on  hand.  Who 
is  the  third  party  who  negotiates  for  thee 
with  the  suitor?'  ^ 

'  It  is  Bartolomeo   the  miller,  &i 
PrtDoslo.' 

'And  an  honest  man,  Teresina.    Thi 
canst  do  no  better  than  trust  thyself  ta 
advice.    So  the  Virgin  prosper  thee,  and  a. 
holy  night  to  thee,  my  good  giri.' 

And  the  priest  sets  to  again  with  Tits 
Latin,  and  mumbles  away  as  fast  as  his 
lips  will  move.  Teresina  meanwhile  goes 
her  way  up  the  mountain.  She  has  a 
plan  for  this  evening,  and  must  get  her 
work  done  quickly,  or  she  may  not  carry 
it  out.  She  cliLnbs  the  steep  bit  of  hill 
without  any  apparent  eff'ort  or  slackening 
of  her  pace,  and  now  she  has  gained  the 
more  level  road  above.  On  her  right 
hand  thick  chestnut  woods  clothe  the  hill- 
side, which  slopes  up  toward  the  horizon; 
but  on  her  left,  fields,  and  vineyards,  and 
meadows  lie  in  fertile  terraces  one  below 
the  other,  until  they  reach  the  depth  of 
the  valley  where  the  stream,  shallow 
sometimes  and  calm,  then  tossed  and 
wayward,  flows  onward  to  the  larger 
river.  Chestnut  woods  are  again  upon 
the  valley's  further  side ;  they  grow  and 
flourish  everywhere,  tall  and  sweeping 
where  the  ground  is  richest,  but  finding 
room  even  upon  the  narrowest  ledges  of 
earth  to  which  the  rock  gives  a  litde 
place.  The  woods  are  not  very  dense, 
nor  the  trees  noble  and  stately  as  in  Eng- 
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lish  parks  and  forests,  but  the  trunks  are 
old  and  hollow  sometimes,  and  sweetly 
scented,  or  gnarled  again  and  sinuous,  and 
the  branches  are  curved  and  gi'aceful,  with 
a  strange  and  pertinacious  grace,  and  the 
large  and  full-veined  leaves  fan  kindly  in 
the  breeze.  Who  would  seek  fairer  and 
pleasanter  woods  wherein  to  pass  the 
summer  days  ? 

Thatched  and  sloping  roofs  and  white- 
washed walls  of  cottages  peep  out  from 
between  the  irees,  and  Teresina  knows 
that  she  will  soon  be  home  in  San  Fedele. 
For  there  is  the  village  which  lies  opposite 
to  her  own  across  the  gorge,  and  little 
lights  are  already  beginning  to  flicker 
from  its  open  doors  and  windows.  Not 
lanip-lighls,  or  even  rushlights;  in  the 
July  days  at  least  no  light  is  needed  but 
the  daylight  without  while  it  lasts,  and 
then  the  Bickering  glimmer  of  dying 
embers  upon  the  hearth.  These  that  she 
sees  are  the  flames  of  ihe  wood  fires  just 
lit  for  supi^er.  And  Teresina  hastens  for- 
ward with  quicker  step.  There  is  a  cool 
wind  creeping  softly  about,  and  even  the 
noise  of  the  rushing  water  below  seems  to 
freshen  the  air.  Teresina  has  entered  the 
hamlet.  She  walks  along  upon  the  soft, 
spongy  substance  of  last  year's  dead 
leaves  which  have  been  strewn  over  the 
stony  way,  and  running  op  the  few  bro- 
ken steps  beneath  the  litde/f^sw/a,  turns 
in  at  the  cottage  door.  The  mother  is  on 
hec  knees  blowing  from  her  sound  lungs 
upon  the  struggling  fire,  whence  the  white 
wood  smoke  ascends  freely.  The  kitchen 
is  an  odd  and  dingy  little  place,  with  its 
solitary  window  and  its  blackened  ceiling, 
where  the  slender  rafters  are  set  widely 
apart,  in  order  that  the  chestnuts  strewn 
over  the  floor  above  may  be  dried  during 
ihe  winter  by  the  heat  from  the  fire  be- 
neath. There  is  no  glass,  moreover,  to 
the  window,  but  only  heavy  little  wooden 
shutters ;  but  they  are  not  often  closed,  so 
the  free  air  blows  in  by  night  and  by  day, 
and  the  sweet  scent  of  carnations  that 
stand  in  a  broken  pot  on  the  sill  without. 
There  is  no  door  leading  into  the  sleep- 
ing-room— only  an  aperture  in  the  wall. 
The  pot  hangs  from  the  centre  beam  over 
the  fire  by  means  of  a  heavy  chain — for 
the  hearth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in 
iJhese  Italian  cottages,  raised  a  few  inches 
~~  liy  above  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Rough 
inches  and  stools  of  dark  wood  stand 
'und  it,  and   the  table  and  dresser  at 


the  further  end  (where  the  paste  is  rolled 
out  (or  the  mac(/irreni)  are  also  of  dark  wal- 
nut. The  room  is  the  dwelling-room  as  well 
as  the  kitchen — this  do  many  little  signs  of 
rough  comfort  and  homeliness  abundantly 
testif)'.  Red  earthenware  platters  or  polish- 
ed wooden  ones  are  ranged  on  a  shelf,  and 
several  curious  water- vessels,  also  of  red 
earthenware,  or  even  of  metal,  stand 
about,  giving  color  and  quaintness  to  the 
arrangements.  On  a  low  wooden  stool 
without  the  doorstep  sits  a  litUe  maiden 
of  some  eight  or  ten  years,  dark  and 
richly  brown,  like  the  greater  part  of 
Italian  children;  she  shells  beans  into  a 
platter  of  quaint,  yellow  ware,  and  beside 
her,  upon  the  low  wall  of  the  little  terrace, 
sits  another  child — older  by  a  year  or  two, 
who  carries  a  tiny,  swaddled  mummy  ii 
her  arms.  She  is  no  doubt  the  daughter 
of  some  neighbor,  and  is  sitting  here  with, 
her  little  charge,  that  she  may  at  least  no' 
be  scolded  by  t!ie  mother  and  worried  b; 
more  babies  at  home. 

'Hie  thee  to  the  well,  Teresina,' says 
the  elder  woman,  almost  without  looking 
up  from  her  task,  as  her  eldest  daughter 
stands  within  the  kitchen.  '  Thou  hast 
been  long  at  the  church.  But  patience! 
It  is  work  for  the  Virgin.  I  blow  up 
these  two  slicks  while  thou  art  gone,  and 
then  we  put  on  the /'e/e/iia.     Haste  thee.' 

The  girl  has  already  twisted  her  kerchief 
into  a  Arm  little  cushion  upon  which  to 
rest  the  water-vessel  on  her  head.  Then 
she  takes  the  great  copper  ^anca  and  sal- 
lies forth.  The  village  fountain  lies  hard 
by,  and  at  this  evening  hour  it  is  thronged 
with  many  women,  young  and  old,  in  quest 
of  their  nLghtly  supply,  A  great  chatter- 
ing may  be  heard ;  the  well  is  a  trysting- 
place  for  young  men  and  maidens,  and 
for  the  old  women  a  place  of  gossip  :  hence 
it  is  also  noisy.  ,  Teresina  has  ever  been  a 
favorite ;  she  is  a  merry  little  soul,  and 
fond  and  gentle  withal,  so  that,  peasant 
girl  as  she  is,  she  has  more  tact  and  cour- 
tesy than  many  a  high-bred  lady.  The 
girl  welcome  her  loudly,  and  would  fain 
detain  her  awhile  for  the  usual  e.xchange 
of  confidences,  but  she  is  firm  to-night  in 
her  resolve  not  to  loiter,  and  laughs  only 
at  the  importunate  questions  of  compan- 
ions all  eager  to  know  if  that  rumor  be 
true  about  the  new  gallant.  The  cofica  is 
filled  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  lifted  to 
its  place  on  her  head  ;  lifted,  not  painfully 
nor  clumsily,  but  with  a  movement  full  of 
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lat  grncc  for  which  these  strong  and 
lardy  girls  are  so  specially  remarkable. 
Vatch  lier  now  as  she  descends  the  steep 
and  stony  path  upon  ^^^  village.  Her 
little  body — strong  and  beautifully  mea- 
sured, though  the  figure  is  somewhat  be- 
low an  average  height — sways  gently  upon 
its  hips,  and  her  knees  are  straightened 
slightly,  and  her  toes  are  pointed  that  she 
may  the  better  feel  her  way  as  she  comes 
lown  the  hill.  The  way  is  rough,  and 
le  stones  roll  from  under  her,  neither  dare 
le  look  to  her  steps  by  reason  of  the  bur- 
den on  her  head ;  yet  her  bare  feet  tread 
none  the  less  firmly,  nor  fear  to  cling  to 
the  rocks.  Tlic  broivn  column  of  her 
throat  grows  erect  to  support  a  shapely 
head  from  out  curved  and  goodly  shoul- 
ders, and  beneath  a  soft  silken  kerchief 
which  she  wears  loosely  across  the  lop 
part  of  her  figure,  the  tender  swelling  of 
her  breasts  is  not  too  much  hidden. 
One  arm,  curved  to  steady  the  water- 
vessel,  is  b.ired  nearly  to  the  shoulder, 
and  in  this  one  the  firm  moulding  of 
the  glowing  and  olive-colored  flesh  can 
be  distinctly  seen.  The  other  arm  rests 
on  her  side,  and  seems  to  emphasize  the 
graceful  motion  of  the  limbs. 

The  polenta  is  boiling  in  the  great 
pot,  and  the  beans  are  shelled,  and  the 
neighbor's  baby  has  been  carried  aivay 
to  be  unswathed  and  swathed  again, 
when  Tonietta,  playing  now  in  the  road, 
shrieks  out  in  her  piping  treble,  to  say 
that  the  Signori  of  the  villa  are  about 
to  come  by  on  their  evening  walk.  Ter- 
esina  steps  out  upon  the  terrace,  the 
wooden  staff  in  her  hand  with  which 
ihe  has  been  stirring  the  pot,  and  even 
'le  mother  is  no  less  curious  to  have  a 
;p  at  the  blue  muslin  dresses,  and 
:ched  frills,  and  elaborate-dressed  hair 
of  the  gentry.  They  pick  their  way 
over  the  dirty  pround  with  their  dainty 
shoes,  no  wise  fitted  for  mountain  wear. 
The  ladies  belong  to  a  fine  family  of 
^zian/i,  who  have  rented  the  doctor's 
luse  in  the  larger  village.  They  are 
.nd  now,  and  glad  to  be  stared  at, 
's  the  eve  of  a  great  festa,  other- 
wise might  they  be  seen  in  the  morn- 
ings, around  their  lodging,  in  attire  far 
more  slatternly  than  Teresina's  at  the 
.present  raomenL 

Orsb,'    whispers     the    elder    woman 
idly  to  her  daughter ;    '  haste  thee  and 


dish   up  the  polenta.    The  stgneria 
eat  with  us  to-night,  who  knows  ?' 

But  ere  the  supper  is  served  and 
the  fine  ladies  have  gone  their  way,  mob- 
bed and  gazed  at  by  many  children,  com- 
mented upon  by  many  voices  of  the  more 
learned  ones. 

Further  down  the  village  families  are  al- 
ready at  supper,  eating  llieir  minestra  from 
off  wooden  platters,  while  ihey  lounge  in 
the  cool  upon  steps  and  balconies  of  rough 
stone. 

'  A  happy  evening,  pretty  ladies.  Come 
and  eat  a  mouthful  with  us.'  Such  are 
the  courteous  invitations  poured  out  from 
all  sides  upon  the  passers-by.  Hospitable- 
natured,  for  all  their  rough  simplicity  and 
their  poverty,  are  these  good  peasants, 
gracious  and  gen  tie- mannered  too,  with 
many  a  thought  of  false  shame.  What 
they  offer  is  of  their  best ;  hence,  in  their 
own  eyes,  the  gift  needs  no  apology. 
Frank  and  primitive  people  I  I  know 
them  well,  and  their  winning  and  cheeiy 
ways.  Often  have  I  rested  with  them  be- 
neath vine-trellis ed  pergolas,  eating  of  thdr 
plain  savory  food,  or  sat  upon  a.  woodrai 
bench,  when  youths  and  maidens  gather 
round  the  hearth  on  autumn  evenings  to 
toss  and  roast  the  chestnuts,  and  always 
have  I  been  careii  for  as  an  honored 
guest,  while  yet  the  merriment  and  the 
plain  speaking  went  on  alike,  nor  did 
someness  creep  in  amongst  tliem 
cause  of  the  presence  of  one  guest  wl 
was  not  of  their  otvn 

Twilight  is  fairly  de 
ness  before  Teresina 
household  business  an 
out  her  scheme  of  the  evening, 
neatly-braided  hair  needs  no  re-arrang- 
ing, but  she  changes  tlie  creased  ker- 
chief for  a  newer  one  of  bright  colors, 
and  ties  another  apron  over  her  coarse 
linen  dress,  ere  she  goes  out  to  take 
once  more  the  downward  path  toward 
the  village  in  the  valley.  Tlie  bells  are 
ringing  out  their  last  and  merriest  chime 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  coming  festival, 
and  the  sound,  which,  close  at  hand,  is 
but  a  deafening  clamor,  comes  floating  np 
the  mountain — through  the  cliestnut 
woods  and  across  the  torrent — until  it 
is  but  a  faint  and  melodious  rhythi 
the  air.  Eight  o'clock  struck  some  wl 
since,  and  the  short  twilight  has  qui| 
gone — so  that  there  is  darkness  now- 
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far  as  may  be  in  these  clear  summer 
nights.  The  mountains  stand,  silent  and 
watchful,  against  the  pale  sky ;  their  mul- 
titude of  slender  forms  that  uprear  them- 
selves, peak  behind  peak,  throughout  the 
space,  seem  almost  as  though  they  would 
close  in  the  narrow  valleys  and  defiles 
which  lie  in  their  midst ;  for  the  lights  and 
shades  of  daytime  are  away  now,  and  the 
filmy  substance  of  heat  which  lends  dis- 
tance to  the  view.  The  night  air  is  clear 
and  free,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion thoughout  the  neat  and  cosy  little 
vales  as,  perhaps,  in  a  land  where  there  is 
a  greater  heaviness  of  atmosphere.  The 
sky  that  was  a  pale  blue  a  few  hours 
ago  is  white  now,  .and  yet  with  an  in- 
tervening darkness,  while  around  and 
vaguely  there  hovers  a  tender  half-light,  as 
of  some  kindly  reflex  from  the  sunset 
— though  the  ^n  has  been  gone  this 
hour  or  two  past.  Here  and  there  a 
bright  star  shines  through  the  gloaming, 
and  upon  the  crest  of  the  highest  peak, 
where  it  stands  at  the  valley's  foot,  there 
is  a  yellow  and  dazzling  planet  for  orna- 
ment. A  sound  of  gurgling  water  comes 
in  from  many  sides,  and  in  the  wood  a 
cool  rustling  of  foliage.  As  she  nears 
the  village,  Teresina  leaves  the  road,  and, 
scrambling  lightly  down  a  rough  bank  of 
ash  and  bramble,  wades  easily  through  the 
little  torrent  below,  and  cljmbs  the  steep 
and  narrow  path  on  the  opposite  shore. 
This  brings  her  quickly  before  a  lonely 
cottage,  which  till  now  has  been  obscured 
by  the  trees.  It  stands  aloof  from  the 
church  some  hundred  yards  or  more.  A 
tiny  portion  of  land  lies  around  it — a  lit- 
tle patch  of  corn,  beans  and  potatoes ; 
and  on  its  front  a  sickly  hedge  of  currants 
grows  wearily,  with  Michaelmas  daisies 
and  sunflowers  blooming  hardily  behind. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  Cappellano,  The 
whole  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  house 
is  one  vast  bam,  otherwise  the  village 
school ;  and  here  is  the  miserable  coadju- 
tor of  the  parish  priest  forced,  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  to  listen  during  an  hour 
daily  to  the  laborious  spelling  lesson  of 
some  fifteen  village  boys.  Further  form  of 
national  tuition  can  the  village  not  boast ; 
and  for  this  amount  the  services  of  the  cu- 
rate are  reckoned  sufficient  without  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  a  useless  schoolmaster. 
But  the  Cappellano's  duties  are  also  to 
say  mass  when  required,  to  bury,  to  marry, 
and  to  baptise  different  members  of  the 


flock,  whenever  ^^prevosto  is  so  minded ; 
hence  is  his  time  for  teaching  but  short, 
and  his  time  for  earning  his  livelihood  and 
cultivating  his  patch  of  ground,  still  short- 
er. The  Cappellano  is  a  priest  of  the  Ul- 
tramontane party,  and  would  fain  make 
some  stir  in  the  parish  concerning  the  lax 
ways  of  his  more  liberal  superior,  but  alas  ! 
his  influence  is  small,  and  the  cares  of 
this  world  likewise  creep  in  and  choke  his 
good  intentions  on  behalf  of  his  creed. 
He  is  poor  almost  to  starvation  sometimes, 
and  time  is  short  and  argument  is  long. 
The  Cappellano^  besides  being  a  tiller  of 
the  soil,  a  curate  and  a  schoolmaster,  is 
likewise  the  scrii^ano,  or  letter-writer  of  the 
neighborhood.  Teresina  climbs  the  bro- 
ken stair  without  the  house,  tapping  softly 
at  a  window  of  the  second  story  as  she 
passes ;  there  is  a  light  burning  in  this 
window  ;  then  she  waits  on  the  balcony. 
*  Oh,  good  evening,  my  girl,'  says  the  lit- 
tle priest  as  he  opens  the  door,  for  he  has 
no  regular  servant,  as  his  more  affluent 
master,  only  a  girl  who  comes  in  daily  to 
cook  a  little,  and  to  clean  still  less.  *  And 
what  may  your  business  be  with  me  so  late 
of  an  evening  ?   It  is  far  from  San  Fedele/ 

*  I  have  a  letter  to  write,  Signor  Cap- 
pellano^  replies  the  girl.  *  A  letter  that 
should  have  been  sent  some  days  ago, 
only  the  work  and  \\\^feste  have  come  in 
the  way.' 

*  Very  good,  Teresina  mia ;  come 
forward,  and  seat  thyself,  till  I  hear  on 
what  matter  is  thy  correspondence.'  The 
sctivano  knows  it  well  enough,  but  he 
must  have  his  joke. 

Teresina  laughs  a  little,  consciously,  and 
makes  as  though  she  would  turn  away 
her  head,  but  she  speaks  up  bravely,  for 
the  time  is  short. 

*  And  it  is  a  letter  to  a  gallant,  Signor 
Cappellano^  says  she.  *  What  else  should 
it  be,  when  a  pretty  girl  like  me  comes  to 
you  at  this  hour  of  night  ?  And  I  would 
that  you  would  hasten,  for  I  must  be 
home  again,  and  that  quickly.' 

Teresina  has  a  blooming  winsome  face, 
and  grey  eyes,  that  are  soft  and  shady, 
and  crisply  waving  hair ;  she  has  full  lips, 
too,  and  lovely  rows  of  white  gleaming 
teeth,  and  she  laughs  as  she  says  this, 
and  pulls  a  letter  from  her  pocket. 

*  This  is  the  one  which  he  wrote  to  me,' 
she  continues.  *  Perhaps  you  may  like 
to  see  it,  that  you  may  know  the  style  that 
will  fit  him  best* 
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'  No !  no,  my  daughter,  I  have  written 
bany  a  love-lelter,  and  can  trust  to  my 
bwn  sense,'  grumbles  the  scrivano,  as  he 
gels  out  the  pens  and  paper,  for  he  has 
his  own  well-worn  phrases  ready  flowing 
to  hand,  and  would  be  greatly  discom- 
fited at  having  to  invent  any  new  ones. 
He  seats'  himself  at  the  table,  puts  on  his 
spectacles,  smooths  the  fair  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  dipping  bis  pen  in  the  ink, 
glances  up  at  the  girl  for  her  instructions. 
She  meanwhile  stands  awkwardly  before 
him,  smiling  to  herself,  and  ejaculating  be- 
neath her  breath,  as  she  twirls  her  apron 
mechanically  round  her  finger  and  thumb. 

'  But  I  never  said  it  was  a  love-letter,' 
she  says  at  last,  laughing  again. 

'  Eh,  well,  well,  my  daughter.     A  letter 

k  "to  a  gallant,  then  ?     What  matter,  it's  all 

k  the  same  thing.     Tell  me  his  name,  and 

whether  you  mean  to  have  him   or  no, 

and  then  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

'But  no,  S'giior  Capfirilano,'  remon- 
strates the  damsel  eagerly ;  '  it  is  not  just 
so.  You  must  understand  the,  affair.' 
And  she  comes  closer  to  the  table,  for 
Teresina  wants  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
matter  herself. 

'  You  see,'  she  goes  on,  '  the  young 
man  is  rich  and  fine,  they  tell  me,  and  a 
good  match  for  me,  a  poor  conladiaa,  and 
I  don't  want  to  send  him  quite  away. 
But,  tiien,  I  have  never  seen  him,  and 
how  can  I  tell  if  he  will  please  me  or  no  ? 
Now  you,  who  know  the  Latin,  and  are 
fine  and  wise,  you  can  put  it  grandly 
^hat  I  mean.' 
\  '  Yes,  yes,  my  daughter,  surely  ;  so  tell 

«  what  to  write  first,' 

'  Well,  first  you  shall  put,'  and  Teresina 
fiddles  again  with  her  apron,  '  you  shall 
put — that  I  have  received  his  letter,'  she 
blurts  forth,  as  though  struck  with  a  good 
and  sudden  thought. 

Hie  fine  steel  pen  proceeds  to  work, 
and  makes  a  few  fine  flourishes  on  the 
pink  paper  while  the  girl  looks  on  eager 
and  intent. 

'  That  have  I  written,'  says  the  scrivatw 
at  last.     '  What  next  ?' 

'  And  next,  next !  You  shall  put  that 
he  does  too  much  honor  to  a  poor 
peasant  gid  such  as  1."  Again  the  pen 
moves  warily  over  the  paper,  and  this 
sentence  takes  long  to  indite,  for  it  can  be 
-inflated  with  many  a  fine  word  and  senti- 
ment i  but  in  time  tlie  scrivatto  looks  up 


for  fresh  matter.  Poor  Teresina !  She  is 
sorely  perplexed  indeed. 

'  But,  vossignoria.  who  knows  Latin," 
says  she  again, '  can  you  not  put  together 
a  fine  letter  ?' 

'That  can  I  do,  my  daughter;  but  do 
you  wish  me  to  say  he  shall  come  and  see 


o?' 


'  Tell  him  that  there  is  a  fair  at 
Stefano,  and  that  he  might  come  to  see 
but  say  I  know  not  if  I  shall  be  thi 
you  understand  ?' 

The  j-i-mwwo'hums  and  haws.    This  li 
ler  is  a  fairly  liard  one  to  write. 
easy  enough  when  he  has  but  to  write 
love-letter.     One  copy  does  for  the  whole 
village.      The   boys    or    giris    falter    out 
coyly  their  little  tender  sentiments,  and 
down  they  go  on  the  paper,  mashed  into 
a    smooth  jelly,  and  about  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  simple  antf  hearty  phrases 
which  have  been  dictated.    What  matter  ~ 
They  cannot  read,  and  there  are  plenty 
flourishes.     Who  could  say  they  are  ni 
love-letters?     But  what  scrivarw  was  ei 
taxed    with   so    tangible   and  yet   bo 
tangible  a  task  as  this  P 

•  It's  not  the  fairest  truth,  that,  eh, 
girl  ?'  he  remonstrates  feebly  in  answer 
her  last  request-    Nevertheless,  somethi 
he  writes  on  the  paper.     Poor  credulai 
Teresina, 

'  I  don't  want  much  more  written, 
she  now,  thinking  of  her  qualhltii. 

But  the  priest  means  to  earn  somethi 
more  yet  out  of  this  weary  letter. 

'  You  have  said  nothing,  hitherto,'  he 
complains.  '  Poor  young  man  !  He  won't 
know  if  you  mean  to  have  him  or  no. 
One  must  give  him  at  least  to  understand, 
if  you  mean  to  look  favorably  on  his 

'  But  if  I  don't  know  myself?' 
'  Eh,  eh,  per  Bucco,  what  is  to  be  doi 
then  ?' 

There  is  a  long  pause.  The  scrivant 
pen  glides  cunningly  over  the  sheet;  1 
forms  capital  letters,  and  small  letters,  anf 
flourishes ;  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  then  he  takes  the  sand-box  to 
sprinkle  it  over.  Teresina  has  been  look- 
ing on  gloomily.  She  has  been  watching 
her  litUe  earnings  ebb  sadly  away  in  alt 
those  lines,  and  strokes,  and  dots,  and  yet 
it  seems  as  though  she  were  to  get  no 
good  out  of  this  letter.  She  is  very  s 
and  angry, 
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*  Is  there  anything  more  ?*  says  the  little 
man,  at  last,  in  a  provokingly  mild  tone. 

*  No,  per  Bacco,  there  is  no  more.  Is 
not  that  enough  ?'  she  mutters  crossly. 

*  But  I  have  said  no  word  as  to  whether 
you  will  have  him  or  no.* 

*  Eh,  Holy  Virgin !  Say  what  you  will. 
I  care  not.  For  the  rest,  so  long  as  you 
make  it  fine,  he  will  not  understand  much 
of  what  you  mean,  unless  he  is  more  of  an 
ass  than  I  take  him  for.  Give  here,*  she 
concludes,  petulantly,  *  till  I  put  my  cross.* 

And  the  letter  is  sanded  once  more,  and 
sealed  and  addressed,  and  Teresina  pulls 
out  her  silken  netted  purse. 

*  How  much  ?'  she  asks  curtly. 

*  Well,  my  daughter,  for  a  love-letter  so 
long  and  so  well  written,  you  will  give  me 
a  franc — and,  more,  two  soldi  for  the  paper 
and  the  sand.* 

*0h,  I  believe  you.  You  may  keep 
your  fine  letter  many  a  day  before  I  give 
you  a  franc  for  it.     Ten  soldi* 

*  Eh,  my  child,  you  dream  !  Ten  soldi ! 
I  might  have  made  two  Spirito  Santo's  in 
the  time.     Impossible !     Eighteen.* 

*  Nevermore,*  declares  Teresina,  staunch- 
ly. *  Before  I  pay  you  eighteen  soldi  I 
take  the  letter  to  some  one  who  knows 
how  to  read,  and  I  make  myself  be  told 
if  you  have  said  what  I  required.* 

The  poor  scrivano  begins  to  get  fright- 
ened. What  would  this  bode  ?  He 
might  never  write  a  letter  again.  *  Orsh^ 
make  it  fifteen  soldi^  he  pleads. 

And  long  and  hotly  they  wrangle  ere 
the  price  can  be  fixed  between  them.  But 
at  last  Teresina  triumphs,  and  carries  off 
the  letter,  and  she  has  paid  no  more  than 
her  ten  soldi.  The  scrivano  is  sorely  dis- 
comfited. Who  would  have  thought  of 
meeting  a  girl  so  obstinate;  and  over  a 
love-letter ! 

The  morning  dawns  bright  and  clear  on 
the  morrow.  It  is  Sunday,  and  the  great 
festa  of  San  Giovanni  Baptista.  The 
church  and  the  piazza  since  break  of  day 
have  been  well  stocked  with  men  and  wo- 
men in  holiday  costume,  and  the  bells  ring 
and  jangle  as  of  old.  Since  four  o'clock 
the  two  priests  have  been  hard  at  work 
at  the  altar,  taking  it  by  turns,  with  the 
masses.  The  air  of  the  chancel,  and  even 
of  the  nave,  is  by  this  time  faint  and  heavy 
with  incense.  The  organ  peals  out  quiet 
snatches  of  waltz  and  opera  tunes.  The 
congregation  changes  rapidly,  for  each  ser- 
vice the  church  is  more  or  less  crowded, 
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and  when  the  hour  for  the  preaching 
draws  nigh,  a  new  influx  pours  in  from  the 
piazza  and  from  the  roads  and  hamlets 
around.  The  people,  who  have  been 
hushed  and  devout  during  the  first  part  of 
the  high  mass,  now  begin  to  shift  and 
shuffle  in  their  seats,  and  there  is  a  great 
whispering,  and  a  sound  even  of  suppress- 
ed laughter,  while  the  priest  ascends  the 
little  steps  of  the  marble  pulpit.  Men 
lounge  about  the  building,  standing  in 
groups  around  the  door,  crouching  on  the 
steps  of  the  organ  loft,  or  even  of  the 
chancel,  close  packed,  and  careless  in  their 
attitudes,  but  absorbed  and  intent,  as  no 
more  genteel  congregation  would  have 
been,  when  once  the  preacher's  voice  has 
had  time  to  assert  its  power.  The  sermon 
is  in  the  dialect  of  the  valleys — short,  con- 
cise, and  pithy;  matter-of-fact  and  plain 
spoken  too,  with  none  of  the  trimmings 
and  sentimentalities  of  reUgion,  yet  breath- 
ing of  courtesy  and  neighborly  care  for  the 
people's  interest.  How  silent  they  sit,  and 
how  teachable  these  men  and  women  are, 
who  without  upon  the  piazza,  or  in  their 
cottages,  are  apt  to  treat  their  pastor  but 
as  one  of  themselves,  to  fall  or  to  stand 
according  to  his  pluck  and  his  cunning  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Even  that 
kindly  and  terrible  Caterina,  beneath  whose 
iron  rod  he  is  wont  to  pass  his  days,  sits 
now  beneath  his  pulpit  as  though  willing 
to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  her  own  slave. 
So  with  masses  and  sermon  passes  the 
morning  of  the  great  day,  and  in  the  after- 
noon is  the  procession.  The  peasants 
trudge  home  in  their  various  directions 
across  the  parish  to  eat  their  holiday  din- 
ners, and  by  three  o'clock  the  little  piazza 
is  again  thronged  with  loiterers  waiting  for 
vespers.  Little  booths  and  tables  stand 
about,  whereon  are  sweets  and  filberts  dis- 
played for  sale ;  rosaries  and  gay-colored 
clay  figures  of  saints ;  crosses  and  amulets 
to  be  worn  around  the  neck ;  rings  of  the 
Virgin,  or  the  patron  saint.  Groups  of 
people  stand  around  laughing,  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  children ;  it  is  a  gay  and 
changing  crowd,  bright  with  sunny  colors, 
and  glittering  in  movement.  There  is  a 
great  glaring  sun,  and  the  piazza  is  but 
little  shaded  by  the  tall  cypresses  which 
grow  there,  yet  the  people  do  not  seem  to 
mind.  The  women,  it  is  true,  have  cov- 
ered their  heads  with  their  yellow  and 
crimson  kerchiefs,  but  the  men  seem 
strangely  careless  of  the  sun's  might.    All 
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along  the  way  down  which  the  procession  wit  and  of  graceful  banler,  with  more  atso 
is  to  pass  many  colored  trappings  are  hung  of  vain  and  useless  heal  and  gesticulation, 
along  the  hedges — scarlet  and  green  and  This  only  remains  to  be  said.  Fairs  in 
blue  stufls  of  the  peasants  perhaps,  or  else  Italy  are  never  scenes  of  coarse  amuse- 
things  belonging  to  the  church,  and  used  ment,  of  riot,  and  of  drunkenness;  they 
for  many  a  long  year  on  similar  occasions,  are  occasions  mainly  on  which  business  is 
They  make  a  rare  and  gaudy  effect;  and  to  be  transacted  by  those  to  whom  the 
down  the  steps  of  the  church  and  across  markets  in  towns  and  boroughs  are  too  far 
iEs  piazza  ihe  women  have  spread  white  away ;  secondarily  are  they  occasions  of 
sheeting,  spun  and  woven  by  their  own  merriment  and  relaxation,  but  only  as  re- 
hands — for  the  girls  work  hard  at  this  taxation  can  be  simply  and  easily  procured, 
coarser  kind  of  linen  weaving  in  our  Apen-  There  are  no  circuses,  there  are  no  dompa- 
iiine  valleys;  and  in  the  most  industrious 
cottages  the  loom  is  scarcely  silent  all  day. 
Flowers,  too — sweet  and  scattered  petals 
of  golden  bloom  of  vetch  and  cistus— are 
strewn  over  the  white  carpeting,  whilst 
files  of  children  hem  the  way  to  scatter 
more  blossoms  again  when  the  procession 
shall  pass.  The  bells  begin  to  tinkle 
anew ;  and  now  a  fair  company  of  white- 
veiled  damsels  issue  forth.  They  beat  parish  they  are  drawing  near,  and  the  par- 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  around  ishes  and  villages  mix  together  to  rejoice 
their  gaily  adorned  figures  the  pezzotto  (or  and  be  merry,  and  the  year  wears  round 
muslin  veil  of  tlie  country)  Is  cunningly  again  toward  winter.  The  harvest  has 
draped.  One  girl  in  the  front — and  it  is  come  and  gone  when  the  sound  of  the  flail 
the  tall  and  strong-limbed  Bianca,  ever  the  echoed  through  the  land  from  many  a 
first  to  assert  herself — carries  the  great  sil-  threshing-floor  beneath  the  free  sky,  where 


rs  or  of  straggling  players, 
merry-go-rounds;  as  far  as 
to  be  got  at  a  fair  In  the 
Apennines,  it  is  to  be  got  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  from  out  of  the  pure  good 
spirits  of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  for 
enjoyment. 

So  in  one  parish  the  festas  and  the  fairs, 
for  the  time,  are  at  an  end,  and  in  another 


■r-mounted  cross.  Behind,  and  in  due 
order,  follow  more  girls,  then  the  older 
women,  and  after  the  women  the  men, 
amongst  whom  many  wondrous  and  time- 
honored  figures,  crosses,  and  banners,  are 
»  borne  aloft  above  the  heads  of  thi 


neighbors  helped  one  another  with  the 
wheat  as  they  helped  one  anotlier  with  the 
vintage— for  the  laborer  is  owner  likewise 
of  his  own  land  here,  and  hired  men  are 
unknown  where  each  one  tills  his  own  soil, 
times  of  pressure,  helps  his  neighbor, 


people.  la  tlieir  midst  are  the  priests  who  and  is  helped  in  his  turn.  The  vintage,  too, 
move  along,  cbaunting  slowly,  beneath  a  has  been  here  with  its  frolics  and  its  merry- 
fringed  and  gilded  canopy.  And  the  making,  as  every  work  andevery  season  has 
people  sing,  and  the  bells  chime,  and  the  its  merry-making  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the 
children  scream  when  the  pop-guns  are  cold  months  are  come  when  the  days  are 
fired  off.  So  the  procession  comes  to  an  short,  andeven  thesnowliesat  times  otithe 
end,  and  soon  after  the  day  conies  to  an  ground,  and  the  Tramoiilana  blows 'chilly 
end,  100— only  before  the  ^night  is  quite  enough  in  spite  of  the  vaunted  mildness 
there,  the  youths  and  maidens  must  meet  of  Italian  climates.  Nevertheless,  the 
upon  the  green  that  they  may  dance  awhile  peasants  of  the  Apennines  are  neither  sad 
to  the  sound  of  the  fiddles,  and  then  the  nor  out  of  heart.  Tiiey  have  maize 
fesia  is  fairly  over  in  truth.  It  has  been  a  enough  Uyi paleista  during  the  winter-time, 
long  day,  and  the  people  are  almost  weary  and  dried  beans  and  chestnuts  and  chest- 
wilh  the  unwonted  pleasure-making,  yet  nut  flour  wherewith  to  make  sweet  and 
wholesome  bread.     Fire-wood  they  do  not 


to-morrow  is  the  fair — the  great  fair  of  the 

summer,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  wake- 
ful and  busy. 

Buying  and  selling  goes  on  from  morn 

till  eve  in  the  meadows  beside  the  river, 

and  buying  and  selling  is  doubtless  about 

the  same  sort  of  thing  in  every  country — 

only  here  in  Italy  it  goes  on  perhaps  more     fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  ingathering 
I  eagerly  and  more  noisily ;  with  more  of    new  crops. — Fraser's  Ma<^ 
I  limpassioned  eloquence,  with  more  of  ready 


lack,  though  the  little  cottages  be  damp 
and  draughty,  and  the  smoke  have  no 
exit  but  from  the  window.  They  com- 
plain, perhaps,  and  sigh  a  little,  but  the 
summer  days  will  soon  be  here  again,  and 
the  time  for  weddings  and  processions,  for 
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stand  the  i 
m  ployed 


A  PAPER  contributed  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  October,  1874,  under 
the  title  of  "  Ritual  and  Ritualism,"  elici- 
ted, together  wilh  many  expressions  of 
interest  and  approval,  many  also  of  disap- 
pointment. There  seemed  to  have  been 
an  expectation  that  the  essay  might  untie, 
or  cut,  the  knot  of  the  questions  which 
had  been  so  warmly,  if  not  fiercely,  agita- 
ted during  the  preceding  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Hut  it  had  no  such  ambitious  aim. 
Its  object  was,  within  the  limited  sphere 
of  my  means,  simply  to  dispose  men  to- 
wards reflection,  to  substitute  for  the  tem- 
per of  the  battle-field,  good  as  in  its  place 
that  may  be,  the  teaiper  of  the  chamber,  ages,  is, 
where  we  commune  with  our  own  hearts,    of  all  tasks  which 


forms  of  Divine  worship, 
t  any  time  of  my  life,  been 
promoting    its  extension . 
engaged  in  any  either  of  its  general 
or  its  local  controversies.     In  the  question 
of  attendance  at  this  church  or  that,  I  have 
never  been  governed  by  the  abundance 
or  the  scantiness  of  its  ritual,  which   I  re- 
gard purely 

an  end;  as  one  of  many 
not  as  the  first  among  them.     To  upliold 
the  integrity  of  the  Christian  dogma,  to 
praise  its  working,  and  to  exhibit  its  adap- 
tation to  human  thought  and  human  wel- 
a!l  the  varying  experience  of  the 
perhaps  the  noblest 
given  to  the  human 


1 


and  are  still.  And  this  was  done  for  two  mind  to  pursue.  This  is  the  guardianship 
reasons :  the  first,  because  all  true  me3ita-  of  the  great  fountain  of  human  hope,  hap- 
tion  is  dispassionate,  and  a  dispassionate    piness,  and  virtue.     But  with  respect  to 


mood  is  the  first  indispensable  condii 
for  the  resolution  of  controversies ;  tlie 
second,  because  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
real  dangers  connected,  in  the  present  day, 
with  the  merely  fashionable  accumulation 


the  clothing,  which  the  Gospel  may  lake 
to  itself,  my  mind  has  a  large  margin  of 
indulgence,  if  not  of  laxity,  both  ways. 
Much  is  to  be  allowed,  I  can  hardly  say 
how  much,  to  national,  sectional,  and  per- 


of  ritual,  more  subtle  and  very  much  more    sonal  divergences,  and  to  me  it  is  indeed 


wideljr  spread  than  the  pronounced  mani- 
festations which  had  recently  been  so 
much  debated. 

The  season  is  now  tranquil ;  the  furnace, 
no  longer  fed  by  the  fuel  of  Parliamentary 
conlentioiis  among  the  highest  authorities. 


has  grown  cool,  and  maybe  approached    invaluable;   but 


grievous  to  think  that  any  range  of 
liberty  which  was  respected  in  the 
storm  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
be  denounced  and  threatened  in  the  com- 
parative calm  of  the  nineteenth.  Reve- 
rence, indeed,  is  a  thing  indispensable  and 


vith  safety,  or,  at  least,  with  diminished 
risk.  Those  who  opposed  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Hill,  in  iii$i,  in  some  cases  had 
for  their  reward  (as  I  have  reason  to  know) 
paragraphs  in  "religious"  newspapers, 
stating  circumstantially  that  they  had 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome.     Those  who 


;  one  thing, 


questioned  the    Public   Worship   Act,  in     elevated  point  of  v 


id  ritual  another;  and  whili 
preserved,  I  would  never,  according  to  my 
own  inclination  individually,  quarrel  with 
my  brother  about  ritual.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, would  be  easier  than  for  me,  after  the 
manner  of  tiiose  who  affect  impartiality,  to 
censure  sharply  the  faults  which,  from 


i 


1874,  were  more  mildly,  but  as  summarily, 
punished  in  being  set  down  as  Ritualists. 
In  the  heat  of  the  period,  it  would  have 
been  mere  folly  to  dispute  the  justice  of 
the  "  ticketing,"  or  classification.  Perhaps 
it  may  now  be  allowed  me  to  say,  that  I 

do  not  approach  this  question  as  a  parti-    b:ibly  on  both  sides  to  be  found  under  the 
Were  the  question   one   between    respective  husks  of  waning  prejudice. 


e  detect  on  both 
sides.  Nothing  easier,  but  few  things 
more  mischievous ;  for  what  is  impartiality 
between  the  two,  is  often  gross  partiality 
and  one-sidedness  in  the  judgment  of  each, 
by  reason  of  its  ruthlessly  shutting  out  of 
view  those  kernels  of  truth  which  arc  pro- 


historical  Christianity  and  systems  opposed 
to  or  divergent  from  it,  I  could  not 
honestly  profess  that  I  did  not  take  a  side. 
But  as  regards  ritual,  by  which  I  under- 


Without,  however,  any  assumption  of 
the  tone  of  the  critic  or  the  pedagogue, 
there  is  one  recommendation  which  may 
be  addressed  to  both  parlies  in  the  coa- 
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troversy  of  ritualism.  They  should  surely 
be  exhorted  to  cease  altogether,  or  at 
least  to  reduce  to  its  minimum,  the  practice 
of  importing  into  questions  concerning  the 
externals  of  religion  the  element  of  devo- 
tional significance.  The  phrase  is  borrow- 
ed from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Trevor,"  which 
bears  the  stamp,  not  only  of  ability,  but  of 
an  independent  mind.  The  topic  is,  in 
my  belief,  of  deep  moment.  It  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  effectively  illustrated 
than  by  a  reference  to  the  particular  arti- 
cle of  ritual  which  has  been,  more  than 
any  other,  the  subject  of  recent  contest — 
namely,  the  question  whether,  during  the 
prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Office  of 
Communion,  the  priest  shall  stand  with 
liis  face  towards  the  east,  or  towards  the 
south, 

By  some  mental  process,  which  it  seems 
difficult  for  an  unbiassed  understanding  to 
comprehend,  a  controversy,  which  may 
I  almost  be  called  furious,  has  been  raised 
I  on  this  matter.  It  of  course  transcends — 
indeed,  it  almost  scorns — the  bounds  of 
the  narrower  question,  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  posture  is  agreeable,  or,  as  may 
perhaps  better  be  said,  is  more  agreeable, 
to  the  legal  prescriptions  of  the  rubrics. 
For  it  is  held,  and  held  on  both  sides  by 
persons  not  inconsiderable  either  in  weight 
or  number,  that,  if  the  priest  looks  east- 
wards at  this  point  of  the  service,  he  there- 
by affirms  the  doctrines  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence and  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  but 
that,  if  on  the  contrary  he  takes  his  place  at 
the  north  end  of  the  altar  or  table,  he  there- 
by puts  a  negative  on  those  doctrines.  If 
the  truth  of  this  contention  be  admitted, 
without  doubt  the  most  formidable  conse- 
quences may  then  be  apprehended  from 
any  posable  issue  of  the  debate.  It  is 
idle  to  hope  that  even  judges  can  preserve 
Ihc  balance  of  their  minds  when  the  air 
comes  to  be  so  thicklycharged  with  storm. 
We  may  say  almost  with  certainty  that 
there  are  many  now  reckoned  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whom,  on  the 
one  side,  the  affirmation  of  those  principles 
would  distract  and  might  displace,  while, 
on  the  other,  their  negation  would  precipi- 
tate a  schism  of  an  enduring  character. 
But  if  this  be  even  partially  true,  does  it 
not  elevate  into  an  imperious  duty,  for  all 
right-minded  men,  that  which  is  in  itself 


a  rule  of  reason — namely,  that  we  should 
steadily  resolve  not  to  annex  to  any  par- 
ticular acts  of  external  usage  a  special 
dogmatic  interpretation,  so  long  as  they 
will  naturally  and  unconstrainedly  bear 
some  sense  not  entailing  that  conse- 
quence ? 

Now,  it  seems  quite  evident  Ihal,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  contentions  of  each 
of  the  two  parties  are  perfectly  capable  of 
being_  explained  and  supported  upon 
grounds  having  no  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines, with  which  they  have  been  some- 
what wilfully  placed  in  a  connection  as 
stringent  as  that  of  the  folds  of  the  Aw- 
constriclor.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
in  favor  of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
call  orientation.  The  bishops  ai  the 
Savoy  Conference  laid  down  the  principle, 
as  one  founded  in  general  propriety  and 
reason,  that  when  the  minister  addresses 
the  people  he  should  turn  himself  towards 
them,  as,  for  example,  in  preaching  or  in 
reading  the  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture ; 
but  that  when,  for  and  with  them,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  God,  there  is  solecism 
and  incongruity  in  his  being  placed  as  if 
he  were  addressing  them.  The  natural 
course,  then,  they  held  to  be,  that  congre- 
gation and  minister,  engaged  in  a  com 
nion  act,  should,  unless  conformity  be- 
tween the  inward  and  the  outward  is  to 
be  entirely  expelled  from  the  regulation  of 
human  demeanor,  look  together  in  a  com- 
mon direction.  When  this  is  done  by  a 
clergyman  reading  the  Litany  at  a  fald- 
stool, he  commonly  turns  his  back  on  part 
of  the  congregation,  and  part  of  the  con- 
gregation on  him.  When  the  same  rule 
is  followed  in  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
the  back  of  the  clergyman  is  turned  to- 
wards the  entire  congregation  only  from 
the  circumstance  thai  he  officiates  at  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
proper  idea  of  the  position  is,  not  that  he 
turns  his  back  on  the  congregation,  but 
that,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  congrega' 
rion,  and  acting  for  as  well  as  with  th« 
in  the  capacity  of  the  public  organ  of 
assembled  flock,  he  and  ihey  all  turn- 
the  same  direction,  and  his  back  is 
wards  the  whole  only  as  the  back  of 
first  line  of  worshipers  behind  him  is  to- 
wards all  their  fellow- worshipers.  He 
simply  does  that,  which  every  one  does  iq 
silling  or  standing  at  the  head  of  a  column 
or  body  of  men.  And  if  he  be  a  believer 
in  the  Real  Presence  and  the  Eucharistic 
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Sacrifice,  woe  be  to  him  in  that  capacity, 
unless  he  has  some  other  and  firmer  de- 
fence for  these  doctrines  than  the  assumed 
symbolism  of  an  attitude  that  he  shares 
with  so  many  Protestant  clergymen  of 
Continental  Europe,  who  are  known  to  be 
bound  but  little  to  the  first,  and  are  gene- 
rally adverse  to  the  second  of  these  doc- 
trines. Thus,  then,  we  have,  in  a  particu- 
lar view  of  the  mere  proprieties  of  the 
case,  a  perfectly  adequate  explanation  of 
the  desire  to  assume  the  eastward  posi- 
tion, without  any  reference  whatever  to 
any  given  doctrinal  significance,  be  it 
cherished  or  be  it  obnoxious.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
see  whether  similar  reasoning  will  not  hold 
good. 

It  does  not  follow,  upon  the  expulsion 
of  this  transcendental  element  from  the 
discussion,  that  the  objector  to  the  plan  of 
facing  eastwards  is  left  without  a  case, 
which  again  is  one  of  simple  policy  and 
expediency,  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
He  may,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  be 
so  wanting  in  the  rudiments  of  the  aesthe- 
tic sense,  as  to  think  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  for  a  Christian  pastor 
towards  the  people  is  that  in  which  he 
speaks  all  the  prayers  straight  into  their 
faces,  and  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
flock  that  of  the  double  pews,  in  which 
they  are  set  to  look  at  one  another  through 
the  service,  in  order  to  correct,  by  mutual 
contemplation,  any  excessive  tendency  to 
rapt  and  collected  devotion.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  impute  to  him  this  irra- 
tional frame  of  mind.  He  may  admit 
that  in  the  act  of  prayer,  as  a  rule,  minis- 
ter and  people  may  advantageously  look 
in  the  same  direction.  He  may  renounce 
the  imputation  upon  his  adversaries  that, 
by  facing  eastwards,  they  express  adhesion 
to  certain  doctrines.  And  he  may  still 
point  out  that  there  is  more  to  be  said. 
The  prayer  of  consecration  is  a  prayer  not 
of  petition  only,  but  of  action  too.  In 
the  course  of  it,  by  no  less  than  five  paren- 
thetical rubrics,  the  priest  is  directed  to 
perform  as  many  manual  acts;  and,  quite 
apart  from  the  legal  argument  that  the 
reference  in  the  principal  rubric  to  break- 
ing the  bread  before  the  people  re- 
quires the  action  to  be  performed  in 
their  view,  he  may  contend,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  that  for  the  better  comprehension  of 
the  service,  it  is  well  that  they  should 
have  the  power  of  seeing  all  that  is  re- 


quired of  the  priest  respecting  the  handling 
of  the  sacred  elements,  and  that  this  cannot 
be  seen,  or  cannot  so  well  be  seen,  if  he 
faces  eastwards,  as  if,  standing  at  the  north 
end  of  the  holy  table,  he  faces  towards  the 
south.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question 
whether  this  argument  be  conclusive, 
either  as  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  the 
rubric,  with  which  at  present  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  or  as  to  the  advantage  of 
actual  view  and  the  comparative  facilities 
for  allowing  it.  It  is  enough  to  show 
that  arguments  may  be  made  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  free  from  anything  irra- 
tional, against  as  well  as  for  the  eastward 
position,  without  embracing  the  embitter- 
ing element  of  doctrinal  significance; 
that  both  from  the  one  side  and  the 
other  the  question  may  be  reasonably  de- 
bated on  general  grounds  of  religious  ex- 
pediency. For  if  this  be  so,  it  becomes 
in  a  high  degree  impolitic,  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  fasten  upon 
these  questions  of  position,  whether  in  the 
sense  of  approval  or  of  repudiation,  signi- 
fications which  they  do  not  require,  and 
which  they  will  only  so  far  bear  that,  by 
prejudice  or  association,  we  can  continu- 
ally give  to  words  and  things  a  color  they 
do  not  of  themselves  possess.  There  are 
surely  enough  real  occasions  for  contention 
in  the  world  to  satisfy  the  most  greedy 
appetite,  without  adding  to  them  those 
which  are  conventional — that  is  to  say, 
those  where  the  contention  is  not  upon 
the  things  themselves, , but  upon  the  con- 
structions which  prejudice  or  passion  may 
attach  to  them.  Surely  if  a  Zuinglian 
could  persuade  himself  that  the  EngHsh 
Communion  Office  was  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  Zuinglian  ideas,  he  would  act 
weakly  and  inconsistently  should  he  re- 
nounce the  ministry  of  the  Church  because 
he  was  ordered  to  face  eastwards  during 
the  prayer  of  consecration ;  and  at  least 
as  surely  would  one,  believing  in  the 
Catholic  and  primitive  character  of  the 
office,  be  open  to  similar  blame  if  he  in 
like  manner  repudiated  his  function  as  a 
priest  upon  being  required  to  take  his 
place  only  on  the  north.  Preferences  for 
the  one  or  the  other  position  it  is  easy  to 
conceive.  To  varying  ideas  of  worship — 
and  in  these  later  times  the  idea  of  worship 
does  materially  vary — the  one  or  the 
other  may  seem,  or  may  even  be,  more 
thoroughly  conformable;  but  strange  in- 
deed, in  my  view,  must  be  the  composition 
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oF  the  mind  which  can  deliberately  judge 
that  the  position  al  the  north  end  is  in 
.  itself  irreverent,  or   that    facing   towards 
Lthe  east  is  in  itself  superstitious.       Both 
■cannot  be  right  in  a  dispute,  but   both 
pmay  be  wrong;  and  one   of  the   many 
ways  in  which  this  comes  about  is  when 
the  thing  contended  for  is,  by  a  common 
consent  in  error,  needlessly  lifted  out  of 
the  region  of  things  indifferent  into  that  of 
things  essential,  and  a  distinction,  founded 
originally  on   the  phantasy  of  man,   be- 
comes ihe  ar/icu/us  s/antii  aul  eadeiitis  eon- 
corilia. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though,  even  in 
the  tumult  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  the  general  mind  must  yet  have  been 
more  solid  and  steadier — perhaps  even 
more  charitable — than  now;  though  the 
edge  of  controversies  at  that  epoch  was 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  and  involved,  at 
every  sweep  of  the  weapon,  national  de- 
fence and  the  safety  or  peril  of  life  and 
limb.  Members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, even  now  somewhat  irreverent  as  a 
body  with  reference  to  kneeling  in  ordi- 
nary worship,  are  nevertheless  all  content 
to  kneel  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Communion ;  a  most  becoming,  most 
soothing,  most  fraternal  usage.  General 
censure  would  descend  upon  the  man  who 
should  attempt  to  disturb  it  by  alleging 
that  this  humble  attitude  of  obeisance  too 
much  favored  the  idea  of  paying  worship 
to  the  consecrated,  elements.  No  less 
certainly,  and  even  more  sharply,  would 
he  be  condemned  who,  himself  believing 
in  the  Real  Presence,  sliould  endeavor  to 
force  it  home  on  others  as  the  only  key  to 
the  meaning  of  the  usage.  But  who  can 
fail  to  see  that  for  minds,  I  will  not  say 
jaundiced,  but  preoccupied  with  the  dis- 
position to  attach  extreme  constructions 
to  outward  acts  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  seem  to  lean,  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  annex  to  the  kneeling  altitude  of 
the  receiver  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  the 
color  and  idea  of  adoration  of  the  conse- 
crated elements  ?  So,  also,  nothing  would 
be  more  difficult  than,  when  once  such  a 
color  has  been  so  annexed,  again  to  detach 
it  effectually,  and  thus  to  bring  the  practice 
to  an  equitablejudgmerit.  Yet  the  Church 
of  England,  wliich  has  unitedly  settled 
down  upon  the  question  of  kneeling  at  re- 
ception, has  resolutely  thrust  aside  the  ex- 
treme construction  through  whicli  a  bale- 


ful concurrence  of  opposing  partisans 
might  have  rendered  it  intolerable.  And 
this  she  did,  carrying  this  pracrice  without 
shock  or  hesitation  through  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  her  Liturgy,  during  times  when 
theological  controversy  was  exasperated 
by  every  mundane  passion  which  either 
the  use  of  force,  or  its  anticipation,  can 
arouse.  It  will  indeed  be  strange — should 
we  not  say  rather  it  will  indeed  be  shame- 
ful— if,  after  conducting  the  desperate 
slniggles  of  the  Reformation  to  their  issue, 
and  when  we  have  realized  its  moral  and 
social  fruits  for  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
we  prove  to  be  so  much  less  wise  and  less 
forbearing  than  our  less  civilized  and  re- 
fined forefathers,  that  we  are  to  be  led,  by 
an  aggravated  misuse  of  this  practice  of 
gratuitous  construction,  to  create  a  breach 
upon  a  question  so  much  less  difficult,  so 
much  less  calling  for  or  warranting  ex- 
treme issues,  than  that  which  they  proved 
themselves  able  to  accommodate  ? 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  and  not  untruly, 
that  in  a  certain  sense  both  the  friends  and 
the  adversaries  of  the  practice  I  have  been 
considering  are  agreed  in  attaching  to  it 
the  meaning  I  presume  to  deprecate. 
Where  both  parties  to  a  suit  are  agreed,  it 
is  idle,  we  may  be  told,  to  dispute  what 
tiiey  concur  in.  Now  the  very  point  I 
desire  to  bring  into  clear  view  is  that  this 
is  not  a  suit  with  two  parties  to  it,  but  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  be  heard,  are  not  before  the 
court ;  many— aye,  multitudes — who  think 
either  this  question  should  be  let  alone,  or 
that  if  it  is  not  let  alone,  it  should  be  de- 
cided upon  dry  and  cold  considerations  of 
law,  history,  and  science,  so  far  as  they 
are  found  to  inhere  in  it ;  not  judged  by 
patches  of  glaring  color,  the  symbols  of 
party,  which  are  fastened  upon  it  from 
without.  If  this  be  a  just  view,  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  parties  named  above 
in  their  construction  of  the  eastward  posi- 
tion is  no  better  a  reason  for  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  dispassionate  community, 
than  the  agreement  of  two  boys  at  a  pub- 
lic school  to  fight,  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  [is  the  strongest,  is  a  reason  against 
the  interference  of  bystanders  to  stop  them 
if  they  can. 

There  is  in  political  life  a  practice  an- 
alogous, as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  practice 
of  importing  doctrinal  significance  into 
upon  ceremonial.  It  is  indeed 
fashion  to  urge  that  some- 
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thing,  in  itself  good  and  allowable,  has 
become  bad  and  inadmissible  on  account 
of  motives  imputed  to  those  who  ask  it. 
The  Reforms  proposed  in  1831  and  1866 
were  not  to  be  conceded,  because  they 
would  be  used  as  levers  for  ulterior  exten- 
sions of  the  franchise.  The  Irish  Church 
was  not  to  be  disestablished,  because  the 
change  would  serve  as  an  argument  for 
disestablishing  the  Church  of  England. 
Irish  public-houses  must  not  be  closed  on 
Sunday  where  the  people  desire  it,  for. 
fear  the  measure  should  bring  about  a 
similar  closing  in  England,  where  public 
opinion  is  not  ripe  for  it.  But  then,  in 
the  secular  world,  this  very  practice  is 
taken  as  the  indication  of  an  illiberal 
mind,  and  a  short-sighted  policy.  The 
truly  liberal  maxim  has  ever  been  that  by 
granting  just  claims  you  disarm  undue  de- 
mands: that  things  should  be  judged  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  ex- 
traneous considerations,  and  remote  even- 
tualities, which  sanguine  friends  and  bitter 
foes  oftentimes  agree  in  annexing  to  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  surprise, 
that  I  read  in  the  work  of  no  mean  writer 
on  this  rubrical  controversy,  that  in  May 
last  he  "  prayed  "  that  the  priest  might  be  al- 
lowed to  face  eastwards,  but  that  he  would 
now  refuse  it,  because  *•  this  eastward 
position  is  claimed  for  distinctively  doc- 
trinal purposes."  I  am  reluctant  to  cite  a 
respected  name,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  means  of  verifying  my  statement  by  a 
reference  to  Dr.  Swainson*s  "  Rubrical 
Question  of  1874,"*  pp.  1,5.  I  might,  I 
believe,  add  other  instances  of  the  same 
unfortunate  line  of  thought,  but  it  is  need- 
less. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  this  extra- 
ordinary preference  of  the  worst  over  the 
better,  the  more  arbitrary  over  the  direct 
and  inherent  construction  ?  It  is  this, 
that  it  heats  the  blood  and  quickens  the 
zeal  of  sympathizing  partisans.  But  then 
it  has  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  the 
partisans  of  the  two  opposite  opinions. 
So  that  it  widens  breaches,  feeds  the  spirit 
of  mutual  defiance,  and  affords,  like  abun- 
dant alcohol,  an  intoxicating  satisfaction, 
to  be  followed  by  the  remorse  of  the  mor- 
row when  the  mischief  has  been  done. 
It  enhances  the  difficulties  of  the  judge's 

♦  But,  at  p.  70,  Dr.  Swainson,  with  great 
candor,  states  that,  if  the  law  be  declared  ad- 
versely to  his  view,  he  will  at  once  renounce 
this  imputation  of  doctrinal  significance. 


task,  and  makes  hearty  acquiescence  in 
his  decisions  almost  hopeless. 

Wherever  this  importation  of  doctrinal 
significance,  I  care  not  from  which  side, 
has  been  effected,  it  powerfully  tends  to 
persuade  the  worsted  party  that  the  law 
has  been  strained  against  him  on  grounds 
extraneous  to  the  argument,  and  to  drive 
him  either  upon  direct  disobedience,  or 
upon  circuitous  modes  of  counteracting 
the  operation  of  the  judgment.  Those 
against  whom  the  letter  of  the  law  seems 
to  be  turned  invidiously,  are  apt  to  think 
they  may  freely  and  justly  avail  themselves 
of  it  wherever  it  is  in  their  favor.  Sup- 
posing, for  example,  that,  by  a  judgment 
appearing  to  rest  on  considerations  of 
policy  and  not  of  law,  the  eastward  posi- 
tion were  to  be  condemned,  who  does  not 
see  that  those  who  thought  themselves 
wronged  might  discover  ample  means  of 
compensation  ?  Some  have  contended 
that  the  clergy,  sustained  by  their  flocks, 
might  retrench  the  services  of  the  parish 
church ;  and,  offering  within  its  walls  a 
minimum  both  of  ritual  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  worship,  might  elsewhere  insti- 
tute and  attend  services  which,  under  a 
recent  Statute  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  86),  many 
believe  they  might  carry  on  without  being 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

Or  again,  in  the  churches  themselves, 
where  the  clergyman  was  forbidden  to 
adopt  a  position  construed  as  implying  an 
excessive  reverence,  not  he  only,  but,  with 
certain  immunity  from  consequences,  his 
congregation  might,  and  probably  would, 
resort  to  other  external  acts,  at  least  as 
effectual  for  the  same  purpose,  much  more 
closely  related  to  doctrinal  significance, 
much  more  conspicuous  in  themselves, 
and,  perhaps,  much  more  offensive  to  fel- 
low-worshippers, than  the  position  which 
had  been  prohibited.  What,  upon  either 
of  these  suppositions,  would  have  been 
gained  by  the  most  signal  victory  in  the 
courts,  either  for  truth  or  for  peace,  or 
even  for  the  feelings  and  objects  of  those 
who  would  be  called  the  winners  ? 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  particular 
subject,  not  because  I  imagine  the  fore- 
going remarks  to  offer  a  solution  of  a  diffi- 
culty, but  in  order  to  point  out  and  to 
avert,  if  possible,  what  would  make  a  so- 
lution impossible.  The  very  first  condi- 
tion of  healthy  thought  and  action  is  an 
effort  at  self-mastery,  and  the  expulsion. 
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from  the  controversies  concerning  certain 
rubrics,  of  consicierations  which  aggravate 
those  controversies  into  hopelessness,  and 
which  seem  to  dwell  in  them,  as  demons 
dwelt  in  the  bodies  of  the  possessed,  till 
they  were  expelled  by  the  beneficent  Sa- 
viour, and  left  the  sufferers  at  length  re- 
stored to  their  right  mind.  If  we  cannot 
fulfil  this  first  condition  of  sanity,  it  is,  I 
fear,  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  day  of 
doom  for  the  Church  of  England  can  be 
long  postponed.  It  is  bad  enough  in  my 
opinion  that  we  should  have  to  adjust 
these  difficulties  by  the  necessarily  rude 
and  coarse  machinery  of  courts.  I  do 
not  disguise  my  belief,  founded  on  very 
long  and  rather  anxious  observation,  that 
the  series  of  penal  proceedings  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church  during  the  last  forty  years, 
which  commenced  with  the  action  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  against  Bishop 
Hampden,  have  as  a  whole  been  mis- 
chievous. I  make  no  accusation,  in 
speaking  thus,  against  those  who  have 
promoted  them.  I  will  not  say  that  they 
have  been  without  provocation,  that  they 
could  easily  have  been  avoided,  that  they 
have  been  dishonorably  instituted,  or  vin- 
dictively pursued.  I  do  not  inquire 
whether,  when  they  have  been  strictly  ju- 
dicial, they  have  or  have  not  generally 
added  to  the  fame  of  our  British  Judica- 
ture for  power  or  for  learning.  Unhappi- 
ly they  came  upon  a  country  little  con- 
versant with  theological,  historical,  or  ec- 
clesiastical science,  and  a  country  which 
had  not  been  used  for  three  hundred  years, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  to  raise  these 
questions  before  the  tribunals.  The  only 
one  of  them,  in  which  I  have  taken  a 
part,  was  the  summary  proceeding  of  the 
Council  of  King's  College  against  Mr. 
Maurice.  I  made  an  ineffectual  en- 
deavor, with  the  support  of  Judge  Patte- 
son  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  the  approval 
of  Bishop  Blomfield,  to  check  what  seemed 
to  me  the  unwise  and  ruthless  vehemence 
of  the  majority  which  dismissed  that  gen- 
tleman from  his  office.  It  may  be  that, 
in  this  or  that  particular  case,  a  balance  of 
good  over  evil  may  have  resulted.  It 
could  not  but  be  tiiat  in  particular 
instances  some  who  would  not  have 
wished  them  to  be  instituted,  could  not 
wish  them  to  fail.  But  I  have  very  long 
been  convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have 
exasperated  strife  and  not  composed  it; 
have  tempted  men  to  employ  a  substitute, 


at  once  violent  and  inefficient,  for  noioral 
and  mental  force ;  have  aggravated  perils 
which  they  were  honestly  intended  to 
avert;  have  impaired  confidence,  and 
shaken  the  fabric  of  the  Church  to  its 
foundations. 

The  experience  of  half  a  century  ago 
may,  in  part,  serve  to  illustrate  an  opinion 
which  may  have  startled  many  of  my 
readers,  but  which  long  ago  I  entertained 
and  made  known  in  quarters  of  great  influ- 
ence. Nothing  could  be  sharper  than  was 
at  that  time  the  animosity  of  Churchmen 
in  general  against  what  are  termed  Evan- 
gelical opinions.  There  was  language 
used  about  them  and  their  proposers  in 
works  of  authority — such,  for  instance,  as 
certain  tracts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge — which  was  not  only 
insolent,  but  almost  libellous.  But  it 
seems  that  the  Church  took  to  heart  the 
wise  counsel,  which  Athene  offered  to 
Achilles,  that  he  should  abuse  Agamem- 
non, but  not  touch  him.  "  Fall  foul  of 
him  with  words,  as  much  as  you  have  a 
mind :  but  keep  your  sword  within  the 
scabbard,"*  The  sword  at  that  period 
was  never  drawn ;  and  the  controversy 
settled  itself  in  an  advantageous  way. 
Are  we  driven  to  admit  that  there  was, 
among  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  of  those 
days,  more  of  patience,  or  of  faith  in  moral 
force,  or  both;  more  of  the  temper  of 
Gamaliel,  and  less  of  the  temper  of  Saul  ? 

At  a  later  date,  it  is  true  that  Bishop 
Philpotts  broke  the  tradition  of  this  paci- 
fic policy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham. 
But  all  who  knew  that  remarkable  prelate 
are  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of  sole 
action,  rather  than  of  counsel  and  concert ; 
and  it  was  an  individual,  not  a  body, 
which  was  responsible  for  striking  the 
blow,  of  which  the  recoil  so  seriously 
strained  the  Church  of  England. 

While  frankly  avowing  the  estimate  I 
form  of  the  results  which  have  flowed 
from  these  penal  proceedings  in  matter 
which  is  of  law  undoubtedly,  but  of  con- 
science as  well  as  law,  I  am  far  from 
believing  that  the  public  fully  shares  my 
views.  I  must  suppose,  especially  after 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  last  year, 
that  my  countrymen  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  general  or  average  results, -and 
have  detected  in  them  what  my  eyesight 
has  not  perceived — a  tendency  to   com* 

*  II.  i.  210. 
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pose  the  troubles,  and  consolidate  the 
fabric,  of  the  Church.  My  ambition  does 
not,  then,  soar  so  high  as  to  ask  for  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  comforts  and  advantages 
of  rehgious  litigation.  All  that  I  am  now 
contending  for  is  that  the  suits  which  may 
be  raised  ought  not  to  be  embittered  by 
the  opening  of  sources  of  exasperation 
that  do  not  properly  belong  to  them  ;  that 
contribute  absolutely  nothing  to  the  legal 
argument  on  either  side  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  rubrics ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
by  inflaming  passion,  and  suggesting  pre- 
judice, darken  and  weaken,  while  they  ex- 
cite, the  intellect  of  all  concerned. 

If,  as  I  hope,  I  may  have  carried  with 
me  some  degree  of  concurrence  in  the 
main  proposition  I  have  thus  far  urged, 
let  us  now  turn  to  survey  a  wider  prospect. 
Let  us  look  for  a  while  at  the  condition  of 
the  English  Church — its  fears  and  dangers 
on  the  one  hand,  its  powers  and  capacities 
on  the  other ;  and  let  us  then  ask  our- 
selves whether  duty  binds  and  prudence 
recommends  us  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  or  to 
hold  it  together. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  free  the  inquiry 
from  a  source  of  verbal  misunderstanding. 
In  one  and  the  same'  body,  we  see  two 
aspects,  two  characters,  perfectly  distinct. 
That  body  declares  herself,  and  is  supposed 
by  the  law  of  the  country  to  be,  the 
ancient  and  Catholic  Church  of  the  coun- 
try, while  it  is  also  the  national  establish- 
ment of  Religion.  In  the  first  capacity, 
it  derives  its  lineage  and  commission  from 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles;  in  the 
second,  it  is  officered  and  controlled  by  the 
State.  We  may  speak  of  holding  the 
Church  together,  or  of  holding  the  Church 
and  the  State  together.  I  am  far  from  plac- 
ing the  two  duties  on  the  same  ground,  or 
assigning  to  them  a  common  elevation. 
Yet  the  subjects  are,  in  a  certain  form, 
closely  connected ;  and  the  form  is  this. 
It  may  be  that  the  continuing  union  of 
the  Church  within  herself  will  not  se- 
cure without  limit  the  continuing  union 
of  the  Church  with  the  State.  But  it 
is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  the  splitting 
of  the  Church  will  destroy  its  union 
with  the  State.  Not  only  as  a  Church, 
but  as  an  endowed  establishment,  it  is, 
without  doubt,  still  very  strong.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said,  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  discussing  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  only  dangers  of  the 
Church  consisted  in  its  internal  divisions. 


Within  that  quarter  of  a  century  the  dan- 
gers have  increased,  but  with  them  has 
probably  increased  also  the  strength  to 
bear  them.  Menace  and  peril  from  with- 
out, against  the  Church  as  an  Establish- 
ment, have  made  ground,  but  are  still 
within  measure ;  still  represent  a  minor, 
not  a  major,  social  force ;  though  they  are 
seconded  by  a  general  movement  of  the 
time,  very  visible  in  other  countries,  and 
apparently  pervading  Christendom  at 
large,  yet  with  a  current  certainly  slow, 
perhaps  indefinitely  slow.  But  though 
the  Church  may  be  possessed  of  a  suffi- 
cient fund  of  strength,  there  is  no  redun- 
dancy that  can  be  safely  parted  with. 
Any  secession,  if  of  sensible  amount,  con- 
stituting itself  into  a  separate  body,  would 
operate  on  the  National  Church,  with 
reference  to  its  nationality,  like  a  rent  in  a 
wall,  which  is  mainly  important,  not  by 
the  weight  of  material  it  detaches,  but  by 
the  discontinuity  it  leaves. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  only  the  severance  of 
the  Church  into  two  bodies  which  might 
precipitate  disestablishment.  Obstinacy 
and  exasperation  of  internal  strife  might 
operate  yet  more  effectively  towards  the 
same  end.  The  renewal  of  scenes  Jand 
occurrences  like  those  of  the  session  of 
1874  would  be  felt,  even  more  heavily 
than  on  that  first  occasion,  to  involve  not 
only  pain,  but  degradation.  The  disposi- 
tion of  some  to  deny  to  the  "members  of 
the  National  Church  the  commonest 
privileges  belonging  to  a  rehgious  com- 
munion, the  determination  to  cancel  her 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  na- 
tural shrinking  of  the  better  and  more  re- 
fined minds  from  indecent  conflict,  the  oc- 
casional exhibition  of  cynicism,  presump- 
tion, ignorance,  and  contumely,  were, 
indeed,  relieved  by  much  genial  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  found,  perhaps, 
not  least  conspicuously  among  those  who 
were  by  religious  profession  most  widely 
severed  from  the  National  Church.  But 
the  mischief  of  one  can  inflict  wounds  on 
a  religious  body,  which  the  abstinence  and 
silent  disapproval  of  a  hundred  cannot 
heal ;  and,  unless  an  English  spirit  has  de- 
parted wholly  from  the  precincts  of  the 
English  Church,  she  will,  when  the  out- 
rage to  feeling  grows  unendurable,  at  least 
in  the  persons  of  the  most  high-minded 
among  her  children,  absolutely  decline  the 
degrading  relation  to  which  not  a  few 
seem  to  think  her  born.     I  pass  these  to 
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consider  whether  it  be  a  duty  or  not  to 
keep  the  Church  united,  with  the  negative 
assumption  implied  in  these  remarks,  that 
without  such  union  there  cannot  be  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  saving  the  Establishment. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  this  internal 
union  of  the  Church,  which  is  professed  to 
be  of  such  value  ?  We  have  within  it 
men  who  build,  or  suppose  themselves  to 
build,  their  religion  only  upon  their  private 
judgment,  unequally  yoked  with  those 
who  acknowledge  the  guiding  value  of 
Christian  history  and  witness;  men  who 
believe  in  a  visible  Church,  and  men  who 
do  not ;  men  who  desire  a  further  Reforma- 
tion, and  men  who  think  the  Reformation 
we  have  had  already  went  too  far ;  men 
who  think  a  Church  exists  for  the  custody 
and  teaching  of  the  truth,  and  men  who 
view  it  as  a  magazine  for  the  collection  and 
parade  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  for  all  sorts 
of  customers.  Nay,  besides  all  this,  are 
there  not  those  who,  with  such  conceal- 
ment only  as  prudence  may  require,  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
doubt,  or  dissolve  into  misty  figure,  even 
the  cardinal  facts  of  our  redemption  en- 
shrined in  the  Apostles'  Creed?  What 
union,  compatible  with  the  avowal  or  un- 
avowed  existence  of  these  diversities,  can 
deserve  the  name,  or  can  be  worth  paying 
a  price  to  maintain  ? 

Now,  before  we  examine  the  value  or 
no  value  of  this  union,  the  first  question  is 
— does  it  exist,  and  how  and  where  does 
it  exist,  as  a  fact  ?  It  does ;  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  common  law,  common 
action,  common  worship,  and  probably, 
above  all,  the  common  Manual  of  worship, 
in  the  Church.  Though  it  is  accompanied 
with  many  divergences  of  dogmatic  lean- 
ing, and  though  these  differences  are  often 
prosecuted  with  a  lamentable  bitterness,  yet 
in  the  law,  the  worship,  and  the  Manual, 
they  have  a  common  centre,  to  which,  upon 
the  whole,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  members 
of  the  body  are  really  and  strongly,  though 
it  may  be  not  uniformly  nor  altogether 
consistently,  attached,  and  which  is  at 
once  distinctive,  and  in  its  measure  effi- 
cient. Nay,  more,  it  has  been  stated  in 
public,  and  I  incline  to  believe  with  truth, 
that  the  rubrics  of  the  Church  are  at  this 
moment  more  accurately  followed  than  at 
any  period  of  her  history  since  the  Refor- 
mation. Twelve  months  ago  I  scandal- 
ized the  tender  consciences  of  some  by 
pointing  out  that  in  a  law  which  combined 


the  three  conspicuous  features  of  being  ex- 
tremely minute,  very  ancient,  and  in  its 
essence  not  prohibitive  but  directory,  ab- 
solute and  uniform  obedience  was  hardly 
to  be  expected,  perhaps,  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  hardly  even  to  be  desired. 
I  admit  the  scandals  of  division,  and  the 
greater  scandals  of  dissension ;  but  there 
are,  as  I  believe,  fifteen  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  who  have  not  thrown  oflf 
their  allegiance  to  its  Church,  and  these 
people,  when  they  speak  of  it,  to  a  great 
extent  mean  the  same  thing,  and,  when 
they  resort  to  it,  willingly  concur  in  the 
same  acts ;  willingly,  on  the  whole,  though 
the  different  portions  of  them  each  abate 
something  from  their  individual  preferences 
to  meet  on  common  ground,  as  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals  do  the  like,  to  meet 
on  the  common  ground  of  our  Uving  and 
working  constitution.     This  union,  then,  I 
hold  to  be  a  fact,  and  I  contend  that  it  is 
a  fact  worth  preserving.     I  do  not  beg 
that  question :  I  only  aver  that  it  is  the 
question  really  at  issue ;  and  I  ask  that  it 
may  be    dispassionately  considered,  for 
many  questions  of  conduct  depend  upon  it. 
The  duty  of  promoting  union  in  religion 
is    elevated    by    special    causes  at    the 
present   day  into    a  peculiar  solemnity; 
while    these  causes    also    envelop    it  in 
an    extraordinary    intricacy.      The    reli- 
gion of  Christ  as  a  whole,  nay,  even  the 
pallid  scheme  of  Theism,  is  assailed  with 
a  sweep  and  vehemence  of  hostility  greater 
probably  than    at    any    former    period. 
While  the  war  thus  rages  without  the  wall, 
none  can  say  that  the  reciprocal  antago- 
nism of  Christian  bodies  is  perceptibly 
mitigated  within  it,  or  that  the  demarcat- 
ing spaces  between  them  are  narrower 
than  they  were.     Most  singular  of  all,  the 
greatest  of  the  Christian  communions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  smaller,  are  agitated 
singly  and  severally  by  the  presence  or 
proximity  of  internal  schism.     The  Papal 
Church  has  gone  to  war  with  portions  of 
its  adherents  in  Armenia,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in   Switzerland;    besides  being  in 
conflict  with  the  greater  number  of  Chris- 
tian States,  especially  of  those  where  the 
Roman  religion   is  professed.     The  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England  beyond 
St.  George's  Channel,  however  euphemis- 
tically treated  in  some  quarters,  are  dark, 
and  darkening  still.     Even  the  immovable 
East  is  shaken.     The  Sclavonic,  and  the 
Hellenic,  or  non- Sclavonic,  elements  are 
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at  present,  though  without  doctrinal  vari- 
ance, yet  in  sharp  ecclesiastical  contention ; 
and  a  formidable  schism  in  Bulgaria,  not 
discountenanced  by  Russian  influences, 
disturbs  at  his  own  doors  the  ancient  and 
venerable  See  of  Constantinople  and  its 
sister  Patriarchates.  This  is  a  rude  and 
slight,  but  I  believe  an  accurate  outline. 
I  do  not  say  it  carries  us  beyond,  but  it 
certainly  carries  up  to  this  point:  that 
now,  more  than  ever,  our  steps  should  be 
wary  and  our  heads  cool,  and  that,  if  we 
should  not  disguise  the  true  significance 
of  controversies,  neither  should  we  aggra- 
vate them  by  pouring  Cayenne  pepper 
into  every  opened  wound. 

I  do  not  say  that,  in  circumstances  like 
these,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each  man  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  internal  unity 
of  his  own  communion.  When  that  com- 
munion, by  wanton  innovation,  betrays  its 
duty,  and  aggravates  the  controversies  of 
Christendom,  the  very  best  friend  to  its 
eventual  unity  may  be  he  who  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  to  all  lengths,  resists  the  revolu- 
tionary change.  But  it  would  seem  that, 
in  all  cases  where  the  religious  body  to 
which  we  belong  has  not  set  up  \htpetra 
scandali,  the  presumptive  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  remains  in  its  communion,  to 
study  its  peace,  is  enhanced.  Nowhere, 
in  my  view,  does,  this  proposition  apply 
with  such  force  as  to  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  This  Church  and  nation, 
by  an  use  of  their  reforming  powers,  upon 
the  whole  wonderfully  temperate,  found 
for  themselves,  amidst  the  tempests  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a 
haven  of  comparative  tranquillity,  from 
which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  they 
have  not  been  dislodged.  Within  this 
haven  it  has,  especially  of  late  years,  been 
amply  proved  that  every  good  work  of 
the  Divine  Kingdom  maybe  prosecuted 
with  effect,  and  every  quality  that  enlarges 
and  ennobles  human  character  may  be 
abundantly  reared.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  our  Nonconformists,  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain a  very  cordial  respect :  I  confine  my- 
self to  what  is  still  the  National  Church ; 
and  I  earnestly  urge  it  upon  all  her  mem- 
bers that  the  more  they  study  her  place 
and  function  in  Christendom,  the  more 
they  will  find  that  her  unity,  qualified  but 
real,  is  worth  preserving. 

I  will  dwell  but  very  lightly  on  the  ar- 
guments which  sustain  this  conclusion. 
They  refer  first  to  the  national  office  of 


this  great  institution.  It  can  hardly  be 
described  better  than  in  a  few  words 
which  I  extract  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  : — 

"  The  crown  and  flower  of  such  a  movement 
was  the  Elizabethan  Church  of  England. 
There  the  watchword  was  never  destruction  or 
innovation  ;  there  a  simple,  Scriptural,  Catho- 
lic, and  objective  teaching,  has  preserved  us 
from  superstitious  and  dogmatic  vagaries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  subjective  weak- 
ness of  many  of  the  Protestant  sects  on  the 
other.  To  the  formation  of  such  a  Church  the 
nation  gave  its  strength  and  its  intelligence, 
viz.,  that  of  the  idea  of  More(?),  of  Shake- 
speare, and  of  Bacon  ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
whole  nation  contributed  its  good  sense,  its  so- 
briety, its  steadfastness,  and  its  appreciation  of 
a  manly  and  regulated  freedom." — Edinburgh 
Review^  April,  1875,  p.  574. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  bold 
changes  in  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  in  the  direction  of  developed  Pro- 
testantism, vould  bring  within  its  borders 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  people.  My 
own  opinion  is  the  reverse  of  this.  I  look 
upon  any  changes  whatever,  if  serious  in 
amount  and  contentious  in  character,  as 
synonymous  with  the  destruction  of  the 
National  Establishment.  But  the  matter 
is  one  of  opinion  only,  and  I  fully  admit 
the  title  of  the  nation  to  make  any  such 
changes,  if  they  think  fit,  with  such  a  pur- 
pose in  view. 

But,  besides  her  national  office  and  ca- 
pabilities, the  Church  of  England,  in  her 
higher  character  as  a  form  of  the  Christian 
religion,  has  a  position  at  once  most  peri- 
lous and  most  precious  (I  here  borrow  the 
well-known  expression  of  De  Maistre) 
with  reference  to  Christendom  at  large. 
She  alone,  of  all  Churches,  has  points  of 
contact,  of  access,  of  sympathy,  with  all 
the  important  sections  of  the  Christian 
community.  Liable,  more  than  any  other 
communion,  to  see  her  less  stable  or  more 
fastidious  members  drop  off  from  her  now 
in  this  direction  and  now  in  that,  she  is, 
nevertheless,  in  a  partial  but  not  an  unreal 
sense,  a  link  of  union  between  the  several 
fractions  of  the  Christian  body.  At  every 
point  of  her  frontier,  she  is  in  close  com- 
petition with  the  great  Latin  communion, 
and  with  the  varied,  active,  and  in  no  way 
other  than  respectable,  forms  of  Noncon- 
formity. Nor  does  this  represent  the 
whole  of  the  danger  which,  as  to  her  sec- 
tional interests,  she  daily  suffers  in  detail. 
She  inhabits  a  sphere  of  greater  social  ac- 
tivity than  is  found  in  any  other  country 
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of  Europe ;  she  is  in  closer  neighborhood, 
throughout  her  structure,  than  any  other 
Church,  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  (I  do 
not  say  of  research),  and  is  proportionably 
more  Hable  to  defections  in  the  direction 
of  unbelief,  or,  if  that  word  be  invidious, 
of  non-belief  or  negation.  But  this  great 
amount  of  actual  peril  and  besetting  weak- 
ness is,  in  at  least  a  corresponding  degree, 
potential  force  and  usefulness,  for  others 
as  well  as  for  herself;  and  no  philosophic 
observer,  whatever  be  his  leanings,  can  ex- 
clude her  from  a  prominent  place  in  his 
survey  of  Christendom. 

These  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not 
enough  considered  among  us.  If  they 
were  enough  considered,  we  should  be  less 
passionate  in  our  internal  controversies. 
We  should  recollect  that  we  hold  what  all 
admit  to  be  a  middle  place;  that  the  strain, 
as  in  a  wheel,  is  greatest  at  the  centre, 
the  tendency  to  dislocation  there  most  dif- 
ficult to  subdue.  So  we  should  more  con- 
tentedly accept  the  burdens  of  the  position, 
for  the  sake  of  the  high,  disinterested,  and 
beneficent  mission  with  which  they  seem 
to  be  allied.  Even  if  I  am  wrong  in  the 
persuasion  that  much^^ought  to  be  borne 
rather  than  bring  about  a  rupture,  I  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  claiming  the  assent  of 
all  to  the  proposition  that  we  had  better 
not  prosecute  our  controversies  wildly  and 
at  haphazard,  but  that  we  should  carefully 
examine,  before  each  step  is  taken,  what 
other  steps  it  will  bring  after  it,  and  what 
consequences  the  series  may  as  a  whole  in- 
volve. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  answer  which 
will  spring  to  the  lips  of  some.  "  The  ob- 
ject of  the  long  scries  of  prosecutions,  and 
of  the  Act  of  1874,  is  to  cut  out  a  gangrene 
from  the  Church  of  England ;  to  defeat  a 
conspiracy  which  aims  at  reversing  the 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  and  at  re- 
modelling her  tenets,  her  worship,  and  her 
discipline,  on  the  basis  of  the  Papal 
Church :  aye,  even  with  all  the  aggrava- 
tions of  her  earlier  system,  which  that 
Church  has  in  the  later  times  adopted." 
But  the  answer  to  this  answer  is  again 
perfectly  ready.  If  there  be  within  the 
Church  of  England  a  section  of  clergy  or 
of  laity,  which  is  engaged  in  such  a  con- 
spiracy, it  is  one  extremely,  almost  infini- 
tesimally  small.  I  do  not  now  deal  with 
the  very  different  charge  against  doctrines 
and  practices  which  are  said  to  icmi  to- 
wards the  Church  of  Rome.     This  charge 


was  made  against  Laud  by  the  Puritans, 
and  is  made  against  the  Prayer-Book  at 
large  by  our  Nonconforming  friends,  or  by 
very  many  of  them.*  My  point  is  that 
those  who  aim  at  Romanizing  the  Church, 
are  at  worst  a  handful.  If,  then,  the  pur- 
pose be  to  put  them  down,  attack  them 
(as  you  think  it  worth  while)  in  the  points 
they  distinctively  profess  and  practise. 
But  is  this  the  course  actually  taken  ?  Are 
these  points  the  subjects  of  the  recent  pro- 
secutions, of  the  present  threats,  of  the 
crowd  of  pamphlets  and  volumes  upon 
ritual  controversy,  which  daily  issue  from 
the  press  ?  On  the  contrary,  these  prose- 
cutions, these  menaces,  these  voluminous 
productions,  have  always  for  their  main, 
and  often  for  their  exclusive,  subject  the 
two  points  of  Church  law  which  relate  to 
the  position  of  the  consecrator,  and  to  the 
rubric  on  ecclesiastical  vestments.  But 
now  we  arrive  at  a  formidable  dilemma. 
Upon  the  construction  of  the  law  on  these 
two  points,  the  prosecuting  parties  are  at 
variance,  not  with  a  handful,  but  with  a 
a  very  large  number,  with  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
averments  I  understand  to  be  these :  first, 

*  These  allegations  did  not  commence  with 
the  revivals  of  our  time.  Sec  for  example  the 
following  extract  from  *' The  Catholic  Ques* 
tion  :  addressed  to  the  Freeholders  oT  the 
County  of  York  ;"  on  the  General  Election  of 
1S26  :  p.  24  : — 

"All  these  things,  however,  arc  visible  in 
the  Church  of  England  :  go  to  a  cathedral, 
hear  and  sec  all  the  magnificent  things  done 
there  :  behold  the  regiments  of  wax  tapers,  the 
white-robed  priests,  the  mace-bearers ;  the 
chauntcrs,  the  picture  over  the  altar,  the  wax- 
lights  and  the  burnished  gold  plates  and  cups 
on  the  altar  ;  then  listen  to  the  prayers  repeat- 
ed in  chaunt,  the  anthems,  the  musical  re- 
sponses, the  thundering  of  the  organ  and  the 
echoes  of  the  interminable  roof ;  and  then  say, 
is  not  this  idolatry  ?  it  is  all  the  idolatry  that 
the  Catholics  admit  ;  it  is  the  natural  inclina- 
tion that  wc  have  to  those  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  pomp  and  pride  ;  and  which  both 
Catholics  and  the  High  Church  party  think  so 
important  in  religion.  I  boldly  assert  that 
there  is  more  idolatry  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  than  amongst  the  English  Catholics  ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  because  the  Church  of 
England  can  better  afford  it.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Church  service  is  pomp  and  grandeur ;  it 
is  as  Charles  II.  used  to  say,  *  the  service  of 
gentlemen.'  It  is  for  show,  and  for  a  striking 
impression  :  the  cathedral  service  is  twtAtMjg 
ffti^ii'  or  /t'ss  than  a  mass^  for  it  is  all  chauntM 
from  beginning  to  end.  and  the  people  cannot 
understand  a  word  of  it." 
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that  the  law  of  1662,  fairly  interpreted,  en- 
joins the  vestments  of  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  eastward 
position  of  the  consecrating  priest;  se- 
condly, that  it  would  be  inequitable  and 
unwise  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  that  the 
prevailing  liberty  should  continue ;  thirdly, 
that  it  would  be  inequitable  and  unwise  to 
alter  them.  Are  these  propositions  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  assimi- 
late the  Reformed  religion  of  England  to 
the  Papal  Church  ?  If  they  are  not,  why 
is  the  war  to  be  conducted  mainly,  and 
thus  hotly,  in  the  region  they  define  ?  If 
they  are,  then  our  position  is  one  of  great 
danger,  because  it  is  well  known  that  a 
very  large  and  very  weighty  portion  of  the 
clergy,  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
the  laity,  proceeding  upon  various  grounds 
— ^love  of  ritual,  love  of  liberty,  dread  of 
rupture — are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  tolera- 
tion against  the  prosecuting  party.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  declared  by  persons  in 
high  authority,  that  a  large  portion  of  both 
clergy  and  laity  do  entertain  the  desire  to 
Romanize  the  Church.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  not  so ;  but  if  it  be  so,  our  condition 
is  indeed  formidable,  and  we  are  preparing 
to  **  shoot  Niagara."  For  I  hold  it  to  be 
beyond  dispute  that,  whether  minor  ope- 
rations of  the  knife  be  or  be  not  safe  for 
us,  large  excisions,  large  amputations,  are 
what  the  constitution  of  the  patient  will  not 
bear.  Under  them  the  Establishment  will 
part  into  shreds;  and  even  the  Church 
may  undergo  sharp  and  searching  conse- 
quences, which  as  yet  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  forecast. 

For  the  avoidance  of  these  dangers,  my 
long  cherished  conviction  still  subsists  that 
the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  forbearing  to  raise  contentious 
issues,  and  to  aim  at  ruling  consciences  by 
courts.  I  say  this  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  For  the  next  best,  which  is  that 
the  parties  shall,  after  full  and  decisive  ex- 
position of  the  law,  submit  to  the  sentence 
of  the  tribunals,  is  manifestly  incomplete. 
The  prosecuting  party,  in  the  two  matters 
of  the  Rubric  on  Vestments  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  consecrating  minister,  will 
doubtless  submit  to  an  adverse  judgment; 
but  will  as  certainly,  and  not  without  rea- 
son from  its  own  point  of  view,  transfer  to 
the  legislative  arena  the  agitations  of  the 
judicial  forum.  The  Dean  of  Bris- 
tol, who  has  argued  these  questions  with 
his  usual  force  and  directness,  wishes  that 


no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  ru- 
brics, if  what  is  called  the  Purchas  judg- 
ment be  maintained ;  but,  with  his  acute 
eye,  he  has  perhaps  shrewd  suspicions  on 
that  subject ;  and  accordingly  he  says,  if 
that  judgment  be  not  maintained,  he  is 
"  for  such  wide  agitation,  such  strong  and 
determined  measures,  as  shall  compel  [sic] 
the  Legislature  to  give  back  to  the  Church 
its  old  and  happy  character  of  purity."^ 
A  pleasant  prospect  for  our  old  age !  But 
the  Dean  has  this  advantage  over  me. 
He  does  not  object  to  the  voies  de  fait^  and 
if  only  the  judgment  goes  his  way  will  be 
quite  happy.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  like  Falkland  in 
the  war  of  King  and  Parliament :  I  shall 
deplore  all  disturbing  judgments,  wholly 
irrespective  of  my  own  sympathies  or  an- 
tipathies. If  (which  I  own  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  anticipate)  the  prosecutors  are 
defeated,  who  are  strongly  (to  use  a  bar- 
barous word)  establishmentarian,  we  shall 
have  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  law,  too 
likely  to  end  in  rupture.  If  they  succeed, 
we  shall  have  exaggerated  but  unassailable 
manifestations  of  the  feeling  it  has  been 
sought  to  put  down ;  and,  while  this  is  the 
employment  of  the  interim,  the  party  hit, 
who  are  by  no  means  so  closely  tied  to  the 
alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  will, 
despairing  of  any  other  settlement,  seek 
peace  through  its  dissolution. 

It  may  now  perhaps  in  some  degree  ap- 
pear why  I  have  pressed  so  earnestly  the 
severance  of  these  rubrical  suits  from 
"doctrinal  significance."  Could  we  but 
expel  that  noxious  element  from  the  de- 
bate, could  we  but  see  that  the  two  con- 
flicting views  of  the  position  and  the  vest- 
ments are  just  as  capable,  to  say  the  least, 
of  a  large  and  innocuous  as  of  a  specific 
and  contentious  interpretation,  then  we 
might  hope  to  see  a  frame  of  mind  among 
the  litigators,  capable  of  acquiescence  in 
any  judgment  which  they  believe  to  be 
upright,  and  to  be  given  after  full  conside- 
ration of  the  case.  Soreness  there  might 
be,  and  murmuring ;  but  good  sense  might 
prevail,  and  the  mischief  would  be  limited 
within  narrow  bounds.  But  unhappily 
men  of  no  small  account  announce  that 
they  care  not  for  the  sign,  they  must  deal 
with  the  thing  signified.  They  desire  the 
negation  by  authority  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 

*  Letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  pp.  23-26. 
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viour  Clirist,  and  of  Ihe  Eucharistic  Sacri- 
fice ;  negations  wliich,  again,  are  synony- 
mous  witli  tiie  disruption  of  the  English 
Church, 

When  prudent  men,  or  men  made  pru- 
dent by  responsibility,  are  associated  to- 
gether for  given  purposes,  whether  in  a 
cabinet  or  a  synod,  or  a  committee,  or  a 
board,  and  they  find  their  union  menaced 
by  differences  of  opinion,  they  art  wont 
first  to  test  the  minds  of  one  another  by 
argument  and  persuasion;  and,  failing 
these  instruraetils,  both  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  the  laws  of  duty  com- 
bine in  prompting  them  to  put  off  the  evil 
day,  and  thus  to  take  the  benefit  of  en- 
larged information,  of  fresh  experience,  of 
the  softening  influences  of  association,  and 
of  whatever  other  facilities  of  solution  the 
unrevealed  future  may  embrace.  Why 
can  we  not  carry  a  little  of  this  forbearance, 
founded  upon  common  sense,  into  religion, 
and  at  least  fetch  our  controversies  out  of 
the  torrid  into  the  temperate  zone? 

The  time  may,  and  I  hope  will,  arrive, 
when  a  spirit  of  more  diffusive  charity,  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
history  of  Christian  dogma,  and  a  less 
jealous  temper  of  self-assertion,  will  enable 
us  to  perceive  how  much  of  what  divides 
us  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy  is  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  logomachy,  and 
how  capable  men,  ridding  themselves  of 
the  subtleties  of  the  schools  and  of  heat- 
ed reactions,  may  solve  what  passion  and 
faction  have  declared  insoluble. 

But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and, 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  must 
really  be  recast,  there  are  no  alternatives 
before  us  except  on  the  one  hand  disrup- 
tion, on  the  other  postponement  of  the 
issue  until  we  can  approach  it  under  hap- 
pier auspices.  The  auspices  are  not 
happy  now,  There  are  even  those  in  the 
English  Church  who  urge  with  sincerity, 
and  with  impunity,  the  duty  of  preaching 
the  "  Real  Absence,"*  and,  though  these  be 
few,  yet  many  who  shrink  from  the  word 
may  be  nearly  with  them  in  thething.  On 
the  other  side,  wholly  apart  from  the 
energy  of  partisanship,  from  a  Romanizing 
disposition,  and  from  a  desire  for  theexalta- 
tion  of  an  order,  there  are  multitudes  of 
men  who  believe  that  the  lowering  of  the 
sacramental     doctrine    of    the     English 


Church,  in  any  of  its  parts,  will  involve, 
together  with  a  real  mutilation  of  Scrip- 
tural and  Catholic  truth,  a  loss  of  her 
Christian  dignity,  and  a  forfeiture  of  all 
the  hopes  associated  with  her  special 
position  in  Christendom.  Of  all  sacra- 
mental doctrine,  none  is  so  tender  in  this 
respect  as  that  which  relates  to  the  Eu- 
charist. The  gross  abuses  of  practice, 
and  the  fanciful  excesses  of  theological 
speculation  in  the  Western  Church  before 
the  Reformation,  compelled  the  AngUcaa 
Reformers  to  retrench  their  statements  to 
a  minimum,  which  can  bear  no  reduction 
wiiether  in  the  shape  of  altered  formulae 
or  of  binding  constructions.  If,  in  these 
times  of  heat,  we  abandon  the  wise  self- 
restraint  which  in  the  main  has  up  to  a 
recent  time  prevailed,  it  is  too  probable 
that  wanton  tongues,  prompted  by  ill- 
trained  minds,  may  reciprocally  launch 
the  reproaches  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
on  the  one  hand,  of  heresy  and  unbelief 
on  the  other.  Surely  prudence  would 
dictate  that  in  these  circumstances  all  ex- 
isting latitude  of  law  or  well-established 
practice,  should  as  a  rule  be  respected ; 
that  no  conscience  be  pressed  by  new 
theological  tests,  either  of  word  or  action  ; 
and  that  we  should  prefer  the  hope  of  a 
peaceful  understanding,  in  some  even  dis- 
tant future,  to  the  certainty  of  a  ruinous 
discord  as  the  fruit  of  precipitancy  and 
violent  courses.  One  of  the  strangest 
freaks  of  human  inconsistency  1  have 
ever  witnessed  is  certainly  this.  We  are 
much  {and  justly)  reminded,  with  reference 
to  those  beyond  our  pale,  to  think  little  of 
our  differences  and  much  of  our  agree- 
ments ;  but  at  the  same  time,  and  oflen 
from  the  same  quarters,  we  are  taught  and 
tempted  by  example  if  not  by  precept, 
within  our  own  immediate  "  household  of 
faitli,"  to  think  incessandy  of  our  differ- 
ences, and  not  at  al!  of  our  much  more 
substantial  and  weighty  agreements. 

Tlie  proposition,  then,  on  which  I  de- 
sire to  dwell  as  the  capital  and  cardinal 
point  of  the  case  is,  that  heavy  will  be 
tlie  blame  to  those,  be  they  who  they  may, 
who  may  at  this  juncture  endeavor, 
whether  by  legislation  or  by  judicial  action, 
and  whether  by  alteration  of  phrases  or 
by  needlessly  attaching  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance to  the  injunction  or  prohibition  of 
ceremonial  acts,  to  shift  the  balance  of 
doctrinal  expression  in  the  Church  of 
England.     The  several  sections  of  Chris* 
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tendom  are  teeming  with  lessons  of  all 
kinds.  I^et  us,  at  least  in  this  cardinal 
matter  of  doctrinal  expression,  wait  and 
learn.  We  have  received  from  the  Al- 
mighty within  the  last  half-century,  such 
gifts  as  perhaps  were  hardly  ever  bestowed 
within  the  same  time  on  a  religious  com- 
munity. We  see  a  transformed  clergy,  a 
laity  less  cold  and  neglectful,  education 
vigorously  pushed,  human  want  and 
sorrow  zealously  cared  for,  sin  less  feebly 
rebuked,  worship  restored  from  frequent 
scandal  and  prevailing  apathy  to  uniform 
decency  and  frequent  reverence,  preaching 
restored  to  an  Evangelical  tone  and 
standard,  the  organization  of  the  Church 
extended  throughout  the  empire,  and  this 
by  the  agency,  in  many  cases  that  might 
be  named,  of  men  who  have  succeeded 
the  Apostles  not  less  in  character  than  in 
commission.  If  we  are  to  fall  to  pieces  in 
the  face  of  such  experiences,  it  will  be 
hard  to  award  the  palm  between  our  in- 
fatuation and  our  ingratitude;  and  our 
just  reward  will  be  ridicule  from  without 
our  borders,  and  remorse  from  within  our 
hearts. 

This  highly-colored  description  I  desire 
to  apply  within  the  limits  only  of  the  defi- 
nite statement  with  which  it  was  introduc- 
ed. But  I  am  far  from  complaining  of 
those  who  think  the  evils  of  litigation 
ought  to  be  encountered,  rather  than  per- 
mit even  a  Handful  of  men  to  introduce 
into  our  services  evidences  of  a  design  to 
Romanize  the  religion  of  the  country;  and 
I  have  always  thought  that  effective  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  check  sudden  and 
arbitrary  innovation  as  such,  even  when 
it  does  not  present  features  of  intrinsic 
mischief.  To  me  this  still  appears  a  wiser 
and  safer  basis  of  proceeding  than  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  cast-iron  rule  of  uni- 
form obedience  to  a  vast  multitude  of  pro- 
visions sometimes  obscure,  sometimes 
obsolete,  and  very  variously  understood, 
interpreted,  and  applied.  But  this  pre- 
ference is  not  expressed  in  the  interest  of 
any  particular  party,  least  of  all  of  what 
is  termed  the  High  Church  party.  For 
the  rubrics,  which  the  Public  Worship  Act 
is  to  enforce,  may,  with  truth,  be  general- 
ly described  as  High  Church  rubrics ;  and 
the  mere  party  man,  who  takes  to  him- 
self that  designation,  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  opposing  party  for  havmg 
so  zealously  promoted  the  passing  of  the 
Act.     For  my  own  part,  I   disclaim  all 


satisfaction  in  such  a  compulsory  enforce- 
ment of  rubrics  which  I  approve ;  and  I 
would  far  rather  trust  to  the  growth  of  a 
willing  obedience  among  those  who  are 
called  Low  Churchmen,  where  it  is  still 
deficient.  I  am  far,  however,  from  assert- 
ing that  all  enforcement  of  the  law,  be- 
yond what  I  have  above  described,  must 
of  necessity  produce  acute  and  fatal  mis- 
chiefs. Much  folly  both  of  "  reges"  and 
**Achivi"  has  been  borne,  and  may  yet 
be  borne,  while  Judgments  are  such  as  to 
carry  on  their  front  the  note  of  impartiali- 
ty, and  as  long  as  we  avoid  the  rock  of 
doctrinal  significance,  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

But  I  must  endeavor,  before  closing 
these  remarks,  to  bring  into  view  further 
reasons  against  free  and  large  resort  to 
penal  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  cere- 
monial of  the  Church.  The  remarks  I 
have  to  offer  are  critical  in  their  nature, 
for  they  aim  at  exhibiting  the  necessary 
imperfections  even  of  the  best  tribunal; 
but  they  do  not  require  the  sinister  aid 
either  of  bitterness  or  of  disrespect. 

The  first  of  these  remarks  is  that  the 
extinction  of  the  separate  profession  of 
the  civilian,  now  merged  in  the  general 
study  and  practice  of  the  bar,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Courts  of  Probate 
and  Admiralty  with  those  of  Equity  and 
Common  Law,  have  materially  impaired 
the  chances,  which  have  hitherto  existed, 
of  our  finding  in  our  judges  of  ecclesi- 
astical causes  the  form  of  fitness  growing 
out  of  special  study.  Any  reader  of  the 
learned  Judgments  of  the  Dean  of  Arches 
may  perceive  the  great  advantages  they 
derive  from  this  source.  It  may  be 
thought,  with  some  reason,  that  episcopal 
assessors  will,  in  doctrinal  cases,  help  to 
supply  the  defect ;  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  arrange  that  the  most  learned 
bishops  should  be  chosen  as  assessors; 
and  the  general  standard  of  learning  on 
the  bench  cannot,  under  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  modern  times,  be  kept  very  high. 
The  number  of  individuals  must  at  all 
times  be  small  who  unite  anything  like 
deep  or  varied  learning  with  the  adminis- 
trative and  pastoral  qualities,  and  the 
great  powers  of  business  and  active  work, 
which  are  now  more  than  ever  necessary 
in  a  bishop.  But  in  questions  of  ceremo- 
nial, the  difficulties  are  greater  still. 

Let  any  one  turn,  for  example,  to  the 
decision  on  appeal  in  the  Purchas  case,  as 
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it  is  the  most  recent,  and  seems  to  be  the 
most  contested,  of  the  rubrical  decisions. 
He  will  find,  perhaps  with  surprise,  that  it 
does  not  rest  mainly  on  considerations  of 
law,  but  much  more  upon  the  results  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  study.  Though 
rightly  termed  a  legal  judgment,  and 
though  it  of  course  has  plenary  authority 
as  to  the  immediate  question  it  decides,  it 
is  in  truth,  and  could  not  but  be,  as  to  the 
determining  and  main  portion  of  it,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  purely  literary  labor. 
Now,  the  authority  of  literary  inquiries 
depends  on  care,  comprehensiveness,  and 
precision,  in  collecting  facts,  and  on  great 
caution  in  concluding  from  them.  There 
is  no  democracy  so  levelling  as  the  Re- 
public of  Letters.  Liberty  and  equality 
here  are  absolute,  though  fraternity  may 
be  sometimes  absent  on  a  holiday.  And 
a  literary  labor,  be  it  critical,  be  it  techni- 
cal, be  it  archaeological,  when  it  has  done 
its  immediate  duty  in  disposing  of  a  cause, 
can  not  afterwards  pass  muster  by  being 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  judicial  ermine. 
It  must  come  out  into  the  light,  and  be 
turned  round  and  round,  just  as  freely 
(though  under  more  stringent  obligations 
of  respect)  as  Professor  Max  M tiller's 
doctrine  of  solar  myths,  or  Professor 
Sylvester's  fourth  dimension  in  space,  or 
Dr.  Schliemmn's  promising  theory  that 
Hissarlik  is  Troy.  It  is,  I  believe,  custo- 
mary, and  perhaps  wise,  that  a  prior  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  court  of  appeal 
should  govern  a  later  one.  It  is  alleged, 
nor  is  it  for  me  to  rebut  the  allegation, 
that  the  Purchas  judgment  contradicts  the 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Liddell  v.  Wester- 
ton  ;  but,  if  so,  this  is  accidental,  and 
does  not  touch  the  principle,  which  seems 
to  be  generally  acknowledged.  Now, 
however  well  this  may  stand  with  respect 
to  interpretation  of  law,  yet  with  respect 
to  historical  and  antiquarian  researches, 
and  to  judgments  which  turn  on  them,  it 
would  evidently  be  untenable,  and  even 
ludicrous.  And  then  comes  the  question, 
what  right  have  we  to  expect  from  our 
judges,  amidst  the  hurry  and  pressure  of 
their  days,  and  often  at  a  time  of  life  when 
energy  must  begin  to  flag,  either  the 
mental  habits,  or  the  acquisitions,  of  the 
archaeologist,  the  critic,  or  above  all  of  the 
historian  ?  Why  should  we  expect  of  the 
bishop,  because  he  may  be  assumed  to 
have  a  fair  store  of  theology,  or  of  the 
judge,  because   he   has  spent   his  life  in 


pleading  and  hearing  causes,  that  they 
should  be  adepts  in  historical  research,  or 
that  they  should  be  imbued  with  that 
which  is  so  rare  in  this  country,  the  his- 
toric sense  and  spirit,  abundant,  in  this 
our  day,  nowhere  but  in  Germany  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  judges  can  and  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  labors  of  others  ; 
but  they  are  unhappily  not  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  courts  of  first  instance,  who 
can  collect  evidence  of  all  kinds  at  will 
They  are  confined  to  published  labors, 
when  they  go  beyond  the  ex  parte  state- 
ments with  which  counsel  may  supply 
them.  Still  they  are  sure  to  do  their  best, 
and  they  may  get  on  well  enough,  if  the 
subject  happens  to  be  one  of  those  which 
have  been  thoroughly  examined,  and 
where  positive  conclusions  have  been  suffi- 
ciently established.  But  what  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  one  neglected  for 
many  generations  ?  if  the  authorities,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  in  serious  if  not  hope- 
less conflict  ?  if  the  study  of  the  matter 
has  but  recendy  begun,  and  that  only 
amidst  the  din  and  heat,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses, of  the  actual  controversy  ?  What 
is  the  condition  of  a  judge  who  has  to  in- 
terpret the  law  by  means  of  data^  which 
only  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian  can 
supply  and  digest  respectively,  when  they 
have  not  digested  or  supplied  them  ?  For 
example,  what  if  he  have  to  investigate  the 
question  how  a  surplice  is  related  to  an  alb, 
how  far  the  use  of  either  accompanies  or 
excludes  the  cope  or  the  chasuble  (as  a 
coat  excludes  a  lady's  gown),  or  in  what 
degree  the  altarwise  position  of  the  Holy 
Table  had  been  established  at  the  time 
when  the  Commissioners  at  the  Savoy 
were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  Litur- 
gy ?  In  this  country  a  barrister  cannot 
be  his  own  attorney  ;  yet  a  judge  may  not 
only  have  to  digest  his  own  legal  appara- 
tus, but  may  also  be  required  to  dive,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  into  the  tohiihohu  of  in- 
quiries which  have  never  yet  emerged  from 
the  stage  of  chaos  ;  and  the  decision  of 
matters  of  great  pith  and  moment  for 
Christian  worship  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church  comes  to  depend  upon  what  is  at 
best,  by  no  fault  of  his,  random  and  frag- 
mentary knowledge. 

Any  reader  of  the  Purchas  Judgment 
on  Appeal  will  perceive  how  truly  I  have 
said  that  it  rests  mainly,  not  on  judicial  in- 
terpretations, but  on  the  results  of  literary 
research.     In  such  interpretations,  indeed^ 
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it  is  not  wanting ;  but  tliey  are  portions 
only  of  tiic  fabric,  and  are  joined  together 
by  what  seems  plainly  to  be  literary  and 
antiquarian  inquiry.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee decide,  for  example,  with  regard  to 
sacerdotal  vestments,  that  the  Advertise- 
ments of  1564  have  the  authority  of  law  ; 
and  to  this  decision  the  mere  layman  must 
respectfully  bow,*  But  they  also  rule 
that  the  Advertisements  in  prescribing  the 
use  of  the  surplice  for  parisli  churches,  pro- 
scribe the  use  of  [he  cope  or  tlie  chasuble, 
and  that  the  canons  of  1603-4  repeat  the 
prohibilion.f  Now,  this  is  a  proposition 
purely  antiquarian.  It  depends  upon  a 
precise  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  what 
is  sometimes  termed  "  ecclesiastical  milli- 
nery." Can  judges,  or  even  bishops,  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  lliis  very  special  kind  of 
knowledge,  or  be  held  blamable  for  not 
possessing  it  ?  I  think  not.  But  when 
even  judges  of  great  eminence,  of  the 
highest  station,  and  of  the  loftiest  char- 
acter, holding  tliemselves  compelled  to 
decide,  aye  or  no,  on  the  best  evidence 
they  can  get  as  to  every  question  brought 
before  them,  that  the  use  of  the  surplice 
excludes  the  use  of  the  chasuble,  this  is  af- 
ter all  a  strictly  literary  conclusion,  and  is 
open  to  be  comfirmed,  impaired,  or  over- 
thrown, by  new  or  wider  evidence  which 
further  literary  labor  may  accumulate. 
And,  indeed,  it  appears  rather  diHicult  to 
«  sustain  the  proposition  that  the  surplice 
wlieit  used  excludes  all  the  more  elaborate 
vestments,  since  we  find  it  actually  pre- 
scribed in  one  of  the  rubrics  at  the  end  of 
the  Communion  Office  in  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1549,  that  the  officiating  minister  is  or- 
dered to  "put  upon  him  a  plain  alb  or  sur- 
pliee  -with  a  cope." 

Again,  the  J  udicial  Committee,  in  con- 
struing the  rubrics  as  to  the  position  of  the 
minister,  states  that  before  the  revision  of 
1662,  "the custom  of  placing  the  table 
along  the  east  wall  was  becoming  general, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  revisers 
must  have  had  this  in  view."  This,  of 
course,  is  a  pure  matter  of  history.  Be- 
fore and  since  the  judgment  was  given,  it 
has  been  examined  by  a  variety  of  compe- 

*  Brooke's  Reports,  p.  171,  17Q. 

f  liiJ..  p.  178.  "  If  ihe  minister  is  ordered  10 

he  cannot  wear  an   alb   and   tunicle  when  as- 
sisting at  the  Holy  Comaiuaion  ;  if  hi   I'l  la 
te&irale  the  Haly  Cemmunian  iit  a  chasuiU,  hi 
It  eiUbrate  in  a  lurflict." 
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tent  writers  ;  and  I  gather  from  their  pro- 
ductions, that  had  these  been  before  the 
tribunal  in  1871,  it  must  have  arrived,  on 
this  point,  at  an  opposite  opinion.  The 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Scudamore  indeed  is 
that  the  present  position  of  the  altars  is 
the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  literary  conclusion  with  respect   to  • 
the  surplice  appears  to  be  the  foundatioQr-  J 
stone  of  the  Purchas  judgment  with  refer-  ' 
ence  to  vestments.     But  it  seems  to  be 
also   collaterally  sustained  by  three   other 
propositions  ;  one,  that  the  articles  of  visi- 
tation, and  the  proceedings  of  commis- 
sions, in  and  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
prescribe  Ihe  destruction  of  vestments,  albs, 
tunicles,  and  other  articles,  as  monuments 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  ;    the  second, 
that  the  requisitions  of  bishops  in  these 
parochial  articles  are  limited  to  the  sur- 
plice ;  the   third,  that    there   is   no   evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  vestments  during  the 
period.     All   these   are   matters,  not   of  J 
law,  but  of  historical  criticism.  I 

The  critics  of  the  Judgment  are  numer-  " 
ous,  and  few  of  (hem,  perhaps,  make  due 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  framed.  Their  arguments  are  man- 
ifold, and  far  beyond  my  power  fully  to 
cite.  Among  other  points,  they  admit  the 
second  of  these  three  propositions,  and 
consider  that  the  attempts  of  the  ruling 
authorities  were  limited,  as  regards  en- 
forcement, to  the  surplice  ;  but  hold  that 
in  those  times  what  the  law  prescribed 
was  one  thing — what  it  enforced,  or  at- 
tempted to  enforce,  was  another.  Mr. 
MacColl*  cites  a  remarkable  example  ; 
namely,  thai  while  the  rubric  required 
the  priest  to  read  daily  four  chapters  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  Advertisements  aim- 
ed at  enforcing  only  two.  The  orders 
of  destruction  raise  a  point  of  great 
importance,  which  demands  full  inquiry. 
As  far  as  I  have  noticed,  they  seem  uni- 
formly to  include  "  crosses"  as  "  monu-  I 
ments  of  superstition  and  idolatry  j"  yet  J 
the  Judicial  Committee  in  Westerton  v, 
Liddell,  and  in  Herbert  v.  Purchas,  de- 
cide that  crosses  for  decoration  of  the 
building  are  lawful.  As  regards  the  ac- 
tual use  of  vestments,  Mr.  MacColl 
(while  presuming  that  in  a  penal  case  it 
is  evidence  of  disuse,  not  of  use,  that  is 
demanded)  supplies  what  he   thinks  am- 

•  "  Lawlessness,  Sacerdotal! 
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pie  proof  ;*  and  it  is  uoticed  lliat  in 
the  judgment  itself  there  is  evidence, 
viz.,  ihat  of  Dering  (1593),  and  John- 
son (1573).  sufficient  to  impede  an  uni- 
versal assertion.  But  into  these  matters 
I  do  not  enter.  I  confine  myself  to 
urging  the  necessity  of  further  liistori- 
cal  and  archsological  inquiries,  as  ab- 
solutely  necessary    in    order    to 


Schliemann  thinks  he  has  plenty  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  site  of  Troy;  it  is  historical 
inquiry,  or  literary  or  learned  speculatioD. 
The  second  is  that,  if  I  am  right  in  lay- 
ing down  as  the  grand  requisite  for  arriv- 
ing at  truth  in  these  cases  the  historian's 
attainments  and  frame  of  mind,  the  judge. 
and  the  lawyer,  labor  in  these  cases  under 
some  peculiar  difficulties.     It  is  almost  a 


any  judgments  restrictive,  in  whatever  necessity  for  the  judge,  as  it  is  absolutely 
sense,  of  the  apparent  liberality  of  our  for  the  advocate,  that  every  cause  be  re- 
laws  and  practice  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  solved  categorically  by  an  Aye  or  a  No, 
that  for  this  end  so  many  persons  of  But  the  historical  inquirer  is  not  conver- 
ability,  beside  those  I  have  named,  are  sant  with  Aj-e  and  No  alone :  he  is  fami- 
bringing  in  their  respective  contributions .t  liar  with  a  thousand  shades  of  color  and  of 
I  suppose  it  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  light  between  them.  The  very  first  requi- 
in  our  times  the  acts  of  the  officers  of  site  of  the  historic  mind  is  suspense  of 
the  law  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  judgment.  Judicial  business  requires,  as 
what  the  law  is,  or  is  reported  to  be.  a  rule,  a  decision  between  two — it  is  the 
The  burning  of  printed  editions  of  Eng-  judgment  of  Solomon  ;  but  the  historian 
lish  books  by  the  Customs  would  prove  may  have  to  mince  the  subject  into  many 
that  the  importation  of  such  works  was  fragments,  according  to  the  probabilities 
prohibited.  But  history  seems  to  show  of  the  case;  he  deals  habitually  with  con- 
that  this  apparently  obvious  rule  cannot  be  jectures  and  likelihoods,  as  veil  as  posi- 
applied  to  times  like  those  of  the  Reform-  tive  assertions.  The  judge  has  to  give  all 
ation  without  much  caution  and  reserve,  where  he  gives  anything,  and  his  mental 
For  example;  The  Purchas  judgment  habit  forms  itself  accordingly  ;  but  the  "  I 
states  that  the  law  required  the  use  of  doubt  "  which  was  so  much  criticised  in 
copes  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  church-  Lord  Eldon,  is  among  the  most  prominent 
es,  and  generally  treats  authorized  de-  characteristics  of  the  philosophic  and  truth- 
struction  as  evidence  of  illegahty ;  but  it  laving  historian, 
appearsj  that  the  Queen's  Commissioners         Lastly  ;  after  the  famous  judgment  Mr. 


t  Oxford,  in    1573  {when  the   anti-papa 
tide  was    running  very  high),   ordered  ' 


Burke  has  passed  upon  the  immense  mer- 
,   and  besetting  dangers,  of  the  h 


the    College  Chapel     of  All  Souls   that    mind,  with  direct  relation  to  the  chi 

all  copes  should  be  defaced  and  rendered  ^  -.     ^        •„      ..    . 

unfit  for  use. 
I       There    are    three    cautionary  remarks, 
t  with  which  I  shall  conclude. 
'      The  first  is  that,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 

the  word  evidence   is  sometimes  used, 


judgments  on  ceremonial, 
which  involves  a  dangerous  fallacy.  It 
seems  to  be  used  in  a  judicial  sense, 
whereas  it  is  really  used  in  a  literary 
sense.  As  respects  the  testimony  given  in 
a  case,  the  judge  deals  judicially,  and  with 
his  full  authority  as  a  judge;  but  the  il- 
lustrative matter  he  collects  in  these  suits 
from  books  or  pamphlets,  laborious  as  he 
may  be,  and  useful  as  it  may  be,  is  not 
evidence  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr. 

•  "  Lawlessness,  Sacerdotal  ism,  and  Rilual- 
ism,"  pp.  59-70, 

i  For  example,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and 
Mr.  Morion  Sliaw.    Mr.  Droop   has  produced 

X  Droop  on  Edwardian  Vesimenls,  p.  a6. 


ter  of  Mr.  Grenvllle,  that  great 
proceeds  to  state  that  "  Mr.  Gren' 
thought  belter  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  human  legislation  than  in  truth  it  de- 
serves."^  Most  eminently  does  this  seem 
to  me  to  be  true,  in  observing  the  man- 
mode    ner  alter  which  our  judges  sometimes  deal 


with  ancient  laws.  Such  as  the  character 
and  efficacy  of  law  is  now,  such  they  arc 
apt  to  assume  it  always  must  have  been. 
It  has  not  been  their  business  to  consider 
the  enormous  changes  in  the  structure  of 
society,  on  its  toilsome  way  through  the 
rolling  ages,  from  a  low  to  a  high  organi- 
zation. The  present  efficiency  of  law  pre- 
sumes the  full  previous  inquiry  and  con- 
sultation of  the  deliberative  power,  and 
the  perfect  strength  of  the  executive.  But 
that  strengtli  depends  on  the  magistracy, 
the  police,  the  judiciary,  the  standing  array. 
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upon  the  intercommunicatioii  ofmeii  and  old  groove  tliroughout  the  rural  and  less 

tidings  by  easy  locomotion,  upon  a  crowd  advanced  districts.     To  facilitate  her  op- 

of  arrangements  for  the  most  part  pracli-  erations  on  this  side,  she  wiselv  brought  in 

cally  unknown  to  the  loosely  compacted  tlie  Rubric  of  Ornaments.     But  lliere  bad 


structures  of  mediaeval  societies.  The 
ral  force,  which  abode  in  them,  had  little 
aid,  for  the  purposes  of  the  supreme  power, 
except  on  the  most  pressing  emergencies, 
from  material  force ;  partial  approxima- 
tions were  then  only  possible,  in  cases 
where  the  modem  provisions  for  obedi- 
ence are  nearly  complete.  The  law  of  to- 
day is  the  expression  of  a  supreme  will, 
which  has,  before  deciding  on  its  utterance, 
had  ample  means  to  consult,  to  scrutinize  the  powers  of  the  Qi 
the  matter,  to  adapt  itself  to  practical  pos- 
sibilities; audit  is  justly  construed  as  an 


sprung  up  in  the  kingdom,  after  the 
sad  experience  of  Mary's  reign,  a   deter- 
mined  Puritanism,  lodged  principally  at 
the  main  centres  of  population,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  credit  of  the  returning  ex- 
iles (several  of  them  bishops),  and  by  the 
natural  sympathies    of    the    Continental 
Reformation.     Where  this  spirit  was  dom- 
inant, the  work  of  destruction  did  not  wait 
for  authority,  and  far  outran  it.     In  truth, 
wers  of  the  Queen  and  the  law  were 
ly  hedged  in,  on  this  side  as  well  as 
on  the  other.    What  could   be  more  con- 
;  which  is  meant  to  take,  and     genial  to  lier  mind  and  to  her  necessities, 
takes,  immediate  and  uniform  effect.     But     than  that,  for  all  this  second  section  of  her 
the  laws  of  eariier  limes  were  to  a  great   -people,  she   should  wink  hard  at  neglect 
n  a  sore  point  like  thai  of  vestmei 


extent  merely  in  the  nature  of  authoritative 
assertions  of  principle,  and  tentative  efforts 
towards  giving  it  effect ;  and  were  fre- 
quently, not  to  say  habitually,  according 
to  the  expediencies  of  the  hour,  trampled 


proceeding  to  the  Advertisements 
of  1 564,  though  obliged  to  apply  a  strong- 
er hand,  she  should  confine  herself  to  ex- 
pressing what  she  thought  absolute  decen- 


under  foot,  even  by  those  who  were  sup-     cy  required,  namely,  the  surplice,  and  leave 


posed  to  carry  them  into  execution.    T.ike 

the  great  case  of  Magna  Charta,  in  which 
the  community  had  so  vast  an  interest.  It 
was  incessantly  broken,  to  be  incessantly, 
not  renewed,  but  simply  re-affirmed.  And 
law  was  thus  broken  by  authority, 


the  rubric  and  the  older  forms  ,to  be  held 
or  modified  according  to  the  progres- 
sive action  of  opinion  ?  Considering 
the  violent  divergences  with  which  she 
had  to  deal,  would  it  not  have  been  the 
ruin  of  her  work  if  she  had  endeavored  to 


thority   found    it  convenient :  from  the    push   to  the   extremes    now   sometimes 
age  when  Henry  III,  "  passed  his  life  in  a    supposed  the  idea  ofa  present  and  imme- 


senes  of  peijuries,"  as  is  said  by  Mr. 
Hallam,*  to  the  dale  when  Charles  II. 
plundered  the  bankers,  Magna  Charta  was 
re-asserted,  we  are  told,  thirty-two  times, 
without  ever  having  been  repealed.  But 
we  do  not  therefore,  from  discovering  ei- 
ther occasional  or  even  wholesale  disobe- 
dience, find  it  necessary  to  read  it  other- 
wise than  in  its  natural  sense.     The  reign 


diaie  uniformity  throughout  the  land  ? 
This  I  admit  is  speculation,  on  a  subject 
not  yet  fully  elucidated;  but  it  is  specu- 
lation which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
facts  thus  far  known,  and  which  requires 
no  strain  to  be  put  upon  the  language  of 
the  law, 

"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 

duty  ;"  and  this  is  an  attempt   at   doing 

of  Elizabeth    bisects   the  period  between     mine,  not  without  a  full  measure  of  respect 

Magna  Charta  and  ourselves.     But  very     for  those,  who  are  charged  with  a  task 


litde  progress  had  been  made 
times  towards  improving  the  material  or- 
der of  society ;  and,  from  religious  convul- 
sion, they  were  in  truth  semi-revolutionary 
times.  Acceding  to  the  throne,  she  had 
to  struggle  with  an  intense  dualism  of  feel- 
ing, which  it  was  her  arduous  task  to 
mould  into  an  unity.  The  clergy,  except 
a  handful,  sympathized  largely  with  the 
old  order,  and  continued  very  much  in  the 


than  ever  arduous  in  the  declaration 
and  enforcement  of  the  law.  To  lessen 
the  chances  of  misapprehension 
in  the  following  propositions,  a  paper 
which,  though  lengthened,  must,  I  know, 
be  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  liber- 
al interpretation. 

I.  The  Chuich  of  this  great  nation 
worth  preserving  ;  and  for  that  end  much- 
may  well  be  borne, 

II.  In  the  existing  state  of  minds,  and 
of  circumstances,  preserved  it  cannot  be,  if 
we  shift  its  balance  of  doctrinal  expression. 
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be  it  by  an  alteration  of  tlie  Prayer  Book  really  imply  unfaithfulness  to  the  national 

(either  way)  in  contested  points,  or  be  it  religion. 

by  treating  rubrical  interpretations  of  the         V.  In  order  that  judicial  decisions  on 

matters  heretofore  most  sharply  contested  ceremonial  may  habitually  enjoy  the  large 

on  the  basis  of  "  doctrinal  significance."  measure  of  authority,  finality,  and  respect, 

III.  The  more  we  trust  to  moral  forces,  which  attaches  in  general  to  the  sentences 


and  the  less  to  penal  proceedings  (which 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  exclusive  one 
of  the  other),  the  better  for  the  Establish- 
ment, and  even  for  the  Church. 

IV.  If  litigation  is  to  be  continued,  and 
to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  safety,  it 
is  highly  requisite  that  it  should  be  confin- 
ed to  the  repression  of  such  proceedings  as 


equisite  that  they 
should  have  uniform  regard  to  the  nil^ 
and  results  of  full  historical  investigation, 
and  should,  if  possible,  allow  to  stand  over 
for  the  future  matters  insufficiently  cleared, 
rather  then  decide  them  upon  partial  and 
fragmentary  evidence, — Contemporary  Re- 
view. 


VENETIAN    POPULAS    LEGENDS. 


The  love  of  fairy  tales  seems  to  be  one     incongruous  and   amazing   incidents 
of  those  touches  of  nature  that  make  the     quietly  taken  for  granted. 


whole  worid  kin.  From  the  Ga 
the  Thames,  from  Sicily  to  Lapland,  the 
,  legends  of  our  nursery  days  are  cherished 
and  transmitted  in  one  form  or  another ; 
universal  as  the  sunshine,  and  as  peren- 
nially unfading.  In  a  collection  of  fairy 
tales,  traditions,  and  legends,  taken  down 
literally  from  the  lips  of  Venetian  women 
of  the  populace — and  without  abbreviation, 
r  correction  of  a  syllable — are 


To  begin  with  a  story  which 
faint  and  shadowy  resemblance  to  the 
gend  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters,  ai 
which  is  called  in  Venetian  "  Come ',' ' 
sal;"  that  is  to  say,  "  Like  good  salt.' 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  kinf, 
and  this  king  had  three  daughters.  One 
fine  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  call 
these  three  daughters,  and  to  ask  them, 
ifter  another,  if  they  loved  him. 


1 


to  be  found  several  curious  illustrations  of  calls  the  eldest,  and  he  says,  '  Hark  ye,  do 

the  homogeneity  of  this  class  of  narrative  you  love  me  ?'     Says  she,  '  Yes,  daddy,  I 

all  over    the  world.     They  are,  besides,  do.'     'And  how  much?'     'As  much  as, 

amusing  from    the   indescribable  natvele  good  bread.'     The  king  thinks  and  thinl 

which  pervades  them,  and  the  quaint  peeps  and  then  he  says, '  Yes  ;  when  you're  hi 

they  give  us  into  Venetian  "  interiors"  of  gry  bread  is  a  good  thing.'    Then  he 

the  humbler  sort.  the  middle  daughter,  and  he  says  to 

This  collection  has  been  made  con  amore  '  Hark  ye.  do  you  love  me  ?'     '  Yes,  dad- 

by  a  native  Venetian  gentleman  named  dy,  I  do.'    '  And  how  much  ?'    '  As  mudi 

Bernoni,  who  took  them  down  verbatim,  as  good  wine.'     Well,  the  king  thinks  and 

as  they  were  told  by  the  eoinari  (old  wives,  thinks,  and  then  he  says,  '  Yes,  yes ;  wine 


h  as^^il 
inki^H 

calli^H 
her»^^ 


iSips)  of  Castello  or  Canaregio,  and  has 
.published  them  in  several  little  volumes. 
They  are  not,  however,  accessible  to  all 
■readers,  even  those  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Italian,  inasmuch  as  they  are  given 
in  unadulterated  Venetian  dialect,  which 
differs  as  much — or  more— from  pure  Tus- 
can, as  the  diction  of  Bums's "  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter"  differs  from  the  English  of  Pope.  1  pur- 
pose presenting  to  the  reader  a  few  speci- 
mens ofthese  really  popular  stories,  in  which 
both  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  the' 


puts  life  into  a  man,  therefore  it  is  a  good 
thing."  Then  he  calls  the  youngest 
daughter,  and  he  says,  '  Hark  ye,  and  do 
yaii  love  me  too  i"  '  Yes,  daddy,  I  do.' 
'  And  how  much  ?' '  As  much  as  good  salt' 
'  As  much  as  good  salt !'  And  he  began 
to  think  and  thinlc,  and,  because  salt  by '' 
self  tastes  bad,  this  answer  of  the  younj 
est  daughter  did  not  please  him," 

The  king,  having  satisfied  himself 

reflection  that  to  be  loved  as  much  as  good'' 

salt  is  equivalent  to  not  being  loved  at  all. 


can 


northern  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  calls  his  most  faithful  servant,  and  ordMS 

family  are  worthy  of  remark.     But  I   de-  him  to  conduct  the  youngest  princess  into 

spair  of  fully  rendering  into  English  the  some  desert  place,  there  to  kill  her,  and  te.fl 

quaint  simplicity  of  the  original,  or  the  air  bring  back  her  eyes  and  her  heart  in  pro 

of  child-like  gravity  with  whicii  the  most  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed,     *"' 
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faithful  servant  receives  this  remarkable  or- 
der with  the  utmost  calmness,  merely  reply- 
ing, "  Sarafato  tuto  quanto^^  (It  shall  all  be  . 
done).  The  princess  is  conducted  to  a 
*  great  meadow,'  and  there  informed  that 
her  father's  commands  are  that  she  shall 
be  killed,  and  her  eyes  and  heart  carried 
back  to  the  palace.  Whilst  she  is  begging 
for  her  life,  she  perceives  a  Uttle  dog,  and 
exclaims  that  Heaven  has  sent  it  to  assist 
her  escape.  She  persuades  the  faithful 
servant  to  kill  the  dog,  and  carry  back  its 
eyes  and  heart  instead  of  her  own.  He 
consents ;  and  she  is  left  alone  in  the  great 
meadow,  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
and  crying  bitterly.  In  the  midst  of  her 
grief  and  perplexity  she  meets  with  an  old 
woman — a  fairy  of  course — who  gives  her 
a  litde  wand.  When  she  puts  the  wand 
into  her  bosom  her  form  will  change  to 
that  of  an  old  woman.  She  is  then  to 
proceed  in  a  certain  direction  until  she 
finds  a  palace.  In  this  palace,  as  the  fairy 
happens  to  know,  they  are  in  want  of  a 
woman  to  look  after  the  poultry.  The 
princess  is  told  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  palace 
and  offer  herself  for  the  place  in  her  as- 
sumed form  of  an  old  woman.  All  which 
fails  out  according  to  the  fairy's  directions, 
and  the  princess  is  received  as  hen-woman 
into  the  king's  service.  There  not  being 
room  for  her  to  sleep  in  the  palace,  she  is 
put  to  lodge  in  an  outhouse  hard  by.  One 
evening,  the  queen's  son,  happening  to 
pass  that  way,  hears  the  old  hen-woman  in 
her  chamber  sobbing  and  lamenting  in  a 
very  piteous  manner.  He  waits  until  she 
comes  out,  and  asks  her  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  Is  she  discontented  with  her  master 
and  mistress  ?  No ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
hen-woman  is  most  thankful  to  them,  but 
she  is  crying  over  some  private  misfortunes 
of  her  own.  But  the  next  evening  the 
young  king  goes  near  the  outhouse  again, 
and  hears  the  same  lamentations.  His 
curiosity  is  excited.  He  makes  a  hole  in 
the  wall  *with  a  gimlet,*  and,  peeping 
through  it,  he  beholds  no  old  hen-woman, 
but  a  beautiful  young  lady ;  for  the  princess 
resumes  her  proper  form  in  her  own 
chamber  every  night  by  the  simple  process 
of  putting  down  the  fairy's  little  wand 
which  she  carries  in  her  bosom  all  day. 

"  The  young  king  went  directly  to  his 
mother,  and  said  to  her,  *  Mother,  mother, 
it's  no  old  woman  that  minds  our  hens,  but 
the  most  beautiful  girl  that  eyes  ever  saw. 
Come  quickly  and  look,  for  I  have  made  a 


hole  in  the  wall,  and  you  can  peep 
through.'  With  that  the  queen  up  and 
went,  and  looked  through  the  hole,  and 
saw  a  beautiful  girl,  crying  bitterly.  Said 
the  queen,  *  Well,  you're  right,  she  is  a 
most  beautiful  young  woman.'  The  son 
said,  *  Mother,  I'll  have  her  for  my  wife.* 

*  Very  well,  we'll  go  and  ask  her.'  They 
waited  until  the  hen-woman  came  out,  and 
then  the  queen  said  to  her,  *  Why  are  you 
always  crying  so,  goody?  But,  indeed, 
you're  not  goody,  but  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  and  I  won't  have  you  stay  there  any 
longer.'  *  And  if  you're  content,*  said  the 
king,  *  I'll  have  you  for  my  wife.'  *  Oh, 
your  majesty,'  said  she ;  *  that's  not  for  the 
like  of  me !'  *  No  matter  for  that,'  said 
the  queen.  *Come  along  with  us  now, 
and  in  a  fortnight's  time  you  shall  be  my 
son's  wife.*" 

This  arrangement  is  acceded  to  by  the 
disguised  princess.  But  she  requests  as  a 
favor  that  on  the  day  of  her  wedding  the 
bridegroom  shall  invite  "all  the  other 
kings"  to  a  banquet ;  and  that,  moreover, 
all  the  dishes  set  before  one  special  king, 
whom  she  will  indicate,  shall  be  dressed 
entirely  without  salt,  and  that  the  said 
king  shall  be  seated  next  to  her. 

"The  wedding  day  came.  All  the 
kings  who  had  been  invited  were  there, 
and  among  them  the  king  whose  dinner 
was  to  be  served  without  salt,  and  he  sat 
next  the  bride.  When  the  dinner  was 
served,  this  king  began  to  sup  his  broth, 
and  found  that  there  was  no  salt  in  it,  and 
he  gave  a  great  sigh.  He  looked  at  the 
bride  who  sat  beside  him,  and  he  kept 
looking  and  looking,  because  she  was  so 
exactly  like  his  daughter.  Said  she  to 
him,  *  What's  the  matter,  your  royal  majes- 
ty, that  you  sigh,  and  don't  eat?'  He 
gave  another  sigh,  and  looked  at  her,  but 
said  nothing.  They  brought  one  dish  after 
another,  but  he  only  just  tasted  them,  and 
then  left  them,  because  they  were  all  with- 
out salt.  The  bride  began  again  by  saying 
to  him,  *  But  whatever  is  the  matter  that 
you  keep  on  sighing  so,  and  eat  nothing  ?* 

*  I  sigh  because  of  something  that  comes 
into  my  head.'  *  Oh,  but  eat  now,  and 
don't  think  of  anything  else!'  Then  the 
king  could  not  hold  his  peace  any  longer. 
The  remorse  he  felt — the  dinner  without 
salt — the  bride  who  was  so  like  his  daugh- 
ter— all  made  his  heart  so  full,  that  it  was 
ready  to  burst,  and  he  was  obliged  to  speak. 

*  If  you  only  knew,*  said  he,  *  what  I  have 
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done !  One  fine  morning  I  took  it  into 
my  head  to  call  all  my  daughters,  and  ask 
them  if  they  loved  me.  The  youngest  one 
said,  yes,  she  did  as  much  as  good  salt. 
At  the  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  salt 
was  not  a  good  thing ;  but  now  I  know 
how  good  it  is,  and  that  we  cannot  do 
without  it.  But  at  the  moment,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  I  called  my  servant,  and  ordered  him 
to  take  away  my  daughter  into  some  desert 
place,  and  to  kill  her,  and  to  bring  back 
her  eyes  and  her  heart.  And  he  did  it. 
He  took  her  away,  and  killed  her,  and 
brought  me  back  her  eyes  and  her  heart. 
And  when  I  look  at  you  I  seem  to  see  my 
daughter,  you  are  so  like  her.'  *  Have  you 
that  servant  still  ?*  said  she.  *  Yes ;  I  have 
him  still.  But  it  was  none  of  his  fault, 
you  know.  He  only  did  what  I  bade 
him.'  *  And  if  I  were  to  say  to  you  that 
I  am  your  daughter,  would  you  believe 
me  ?  And  that  the  servant  instead  of  kill- 
ing me,  killed  a  little  dog,  and  that,  instead 
of  taking  out  my  eyes  and  my  heart,  he 
took  out  the  little  dog's,  and  that  he  left 
me  to  my  fate  ?'  Then  the  king,  when  he 
heard  all  this,  was  ready  to  faint.  He  was 
just  going  to  fall  down  on  his  knees,  and 
ask  his  (laughter's  i)ardon ;  but  she  said, 
*  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Let 
bygones  be  bygones;  you  will  always  be 
my  own  daddy,  land  now  let  us  think  of 
nothing  but  making  merry.  Only  I  should 
like  that  everything  belonging  to  me  at 
home  should  be  given  to  that  servant,  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  saved  my  life.'  The 
king  was  so  delighted  at  finding  his  daugh- 
ter again,  whom  he  thought  was  dead,  and 
at  being  present  at  her  wedding,  that  he 
ordered  eight  days'  more  feasting  at  his 
own  expense,  and  invited  all  the  kings  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  the  faithful  servant 
too,  and  they  had  a  great  merry-making, 
and  lived  happy  ever  after." 

The  reader  will  recognize  more  than 
one  incident  of  this  narrative  as  belonging 
to  various  well-known  fairy  tales.  This 
fusion  of  different  stories  together  is  notice- 
able in  Signor  Bernoni's  collection  in 
several  instances.  Take  our  old  friend 
Bluebeard,  for  example:  the  Venetian 
story-tellers  have  amalgamated  him  with 
one  of  Grimm's  Hausmarchen — (one  won- 
ders how  it  got  amongst  the  Lagoons) — 
and  changed  his  cerulean  hue  to  that  of 
the  foul  fiend  himself.  The  story  is  en- 
titled "  El  Diavolo." 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  hus- 


band and  wife,  and  they  had  three 
daughters  all  grown  up,  and  they  took  in 
washing.  As  it  happened,  a  gentleman 
passed  by  their  house  one  day  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  eldest  girl.  He  went  to  her 
parents  and  asked  if  they  would  give  her 
to  him  for  his  wife.  They  saw  that  he  was 
a  'handsome  gentleman,  and  they  said 
yes.  And  he  married  her  and  took  her 
away.  And  he  took  her  to  the  finest  pa- 
lace that  eyes  could  see.  When  they  got 
there,  he  gave  her  the  keys  of  all  the 
rooms ;  but  he  said,  *  Go  wherever  you 
like,  except  into  that  room  there.  If  you 
do  go  into  it,  it  will  be  worse  for  you.' 
And  he  gave  her  a  beautiful  fresh  rose  to 
put  in  her  hair,  and  then  he  up  and  went 
away.  This  woman  was  curious  to  know 
what  was  in  that  chamber  that  he  said  she 
was  not  to  go  into,  so  she  went  and 
opened  the  door,  and  she  saw  that  there 
were  ever  so  many  souls  inside,  all  on  the 
fire,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  hell.  *  Oh !' 
cried  she,  *  what  have  I  done  ?  what  have 
I  done  ?  For  certain  he'll  put  me  in  there 
too !'  Then  she  looked  at  the  rose  in  her 
hair  and  saw  that  it  was  quite  faded.  By- 
and-by  back  comes  the  husband,  and  says 
he,  *  Good-morning !'  He  noticed  that 
the  rose  was  faded,  and  he  knew  well 
enough  that  she  had  been  into  that  room  ; 
so  he  said,  *  Did  you  go  into  that  room 
where  I  told  you  not  to  go  ?'  And  she 
answered  him,  *  Not  I,  indeed !  Once 
you  told  me  not  to  go ;  that  was  enough/ 
*  Very  well;  now  I'll  take  you  myself  to 
see  it.'  With  that  he  opened  the  chamber 
and  pushed  her  into  it.  Then  he  locked 
the  door;  and  what  did  he  do  but  set  off 
to  her  mother,  and  he  told  her  that  her 
daughter  had  been  so  ill,  so  ill,  until  at  last 
she  was  dead ;  and  that  now  he  should  like 
to  have  the  second  daughter.  And  the 
mother  gave  her  to  him." 

The  same  story  is  of  course  repeated 
with  the  second  daughter,  and,  after  she  is 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  her 
sister,  the  devil — who  is  represented  as  an 
eminently  domestic  character — not  being 
able  to  do  without  a  wife,  returns  a  third 
time  to  the  house  of  the  washerwoman  and 
demands  her  last  remaining  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  obtains  her  from  her  confid- 
ing parents,  takes  her  home,  gives  her  the 
keys  and  the  fresh-blown  rose,  and  absents 
himself  as  before.  But  this  third  young 
lady  is  at  least  a  match  for  her  husband ! 
She  is  no  whit  less  curious  than  her  sisters, 
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but  she  takes  the  precaution  of  removing 
the  rose  from  her  hair  before  peeping  into 
the  forbidden  chamber.  Of  course  she 
sees  there  what  her  sisters  saw,  and  sees 
them  into  the  bargain.  They  cry  to  her 
to  hasten  away,  for  otherwise  her  husband 
will  throw  her  in  there  too.  But,  nothing 
daunted,  she  answers,  "  Wait  a  bit.  Don*t 
be  afraid.  Only  leave  it  to  me  !'*  The 
master  of  the  house  on  his  return  finds  his 
wife  with  the  flower  in  her  hair  still  fresh 
and  blooming.  He  accepts  her  assurance 
that  she  has  obeyed  him,  and  professes 
an  unbounded  affection  for  her. 

"  *  Well  now,  hark  ye,  old  man,'  said 
she ;  *  we  must  think  of  sending  a  few 
things  to  the  wash,  for  all  the  house  linen 
is  dirty.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  put 
it  all  into  a  chest,  and  you  must  carry  it 
to  my  mother's,  and  she'll  wash  it  for  us.* 
She  waited  till  her  husband  went  out,  and 
then  she  put  a  few  soiled  things  into  the 
chest,  and  went  and  fetched  her  eldest 
sister  and  put  her  into  the  chest  too,  and 
some  money  besides.  And  she  said  to 
her,  *  Remember,  when  you  are  on  the 
way,  if  you  feel  him  setting  the  chest  down 
to  peep  into  it,  you  must  cry  out  "  Mind, 
fm  looking  at  you  /" '  And  she  shut  up 
the  chest,  and  left  it  until  he  came  back. 
By-and-by  home  he  came,  and  she  said  to 
him,  *  Now,  there's  a  good  fellow,  take  this 
chest  and  carry  it  to  my  mother's.  But 
mind  you  don't  peep  into  it,  d'ye  hear  ? 
because  if  you  do  peep  I  shall  see  you.* 
With  that  he  took  up  the  chest  on  his 
shoulders.  *  Oh,*  cried  he,  *  what  a  weight 
it  is !'   *  Well,  just  think,*  answered  his  wife, 

*  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  we  had  a 
wash  that  everything  was  dirty  !*  When  he 
was  on  the  road  he  began  to  think  *  What  a 
weight  this  chest  is !  I  should  like  to  know 
what's  inside  it  !*  He  was  just  beginning 
to  set  it  down,  when  he  heard  a  voice 
crying,  *  Mind,  Pm  looking  at  you  /*    *  Oh,' 

*  she  can  see  me  !  No,  no,  I  won't  touch 
it.' " 

The  chest  with  its  contents  is  safely 
carried  to  the  washerwoman's  house  and 
left  there;  the  husband  answering  his 
wife's  inquiries  on  his  return  home  with 
the  assurance  that  he  has  not  peeped  into 
it.  The  same  thing  happens  again  when 
the  second  sister  is  put  into  the  chest,  like 
Falstaff  into  the  buck-basket,  and  carried 
to  her  mother's  house.  In  order  to  effect 
her  own  escape,  the  cunning  third  sister 
feigns  illness.     She  desires  to  be  left  undis- 


turbed because  she  wants  to  sleep,  and 
tells  her  husband  that  he  will  find  another 
chest  full  of  soiled  linen  at  her  bedroom 
door,  which  he  must  carry  to  the  wash  as 
before.  Meanwhile  she  makes  a  huge 
rag-doll,  dresses  it  in  her  own  clothes, 
places  it  in  her  bed,  and  gets  into  the 
chest  herself,  not  forgetting  to  take  with 
her  a  provision  of  money  and  fine  linen 
this  time. 

"  By-and-by  the  devil  came  home  and 
went  on  tip-toe  into  the  bedroom.  He 
looked  at  the  bed,  and  saw  her  there  all 
covered  up,  and  said  he,  *  Oh,  bless  her 
heart !  I  won't  wake  her.  I'll  leave  her 
quiet.  Now  I'll  carry  the  chest  away. 
He  took  up  the  chest,  but  said  he,  *  My 
stars  and  garters  (corpo  di  Baco /),  what 
a  weight  this  one  is !  It's  heavier  than 
the  two  others.*  And  he  put  it  on  his 
shoulders  and  set  oft  But  when  he  had 
got  half  way,  he  began  to  set  down  the 
chest  and  he  heard  a  voice  crying,  *  Mind, 
Fm  looking  at  you  P  *Why,  bless  her 
heart,*  says  he ;  *  although  she*s  ill  in  bed, 
she  sees  me  all  the  same  !*  He  went  to 
her  mother's  house,  and  said  he,  *  Make 
haste  and  get  all  these  things  washed ;  I 
must  be  off  home  to  my  wife,  for  she's  not 
at  all  well.'  *  Mercy  me !'  cried  the 
mother,  '  I  hope  sMs  not  going  to  die  like 
those  two  others  !*  *  No,  no ;  I'm  going 
at  once  to  look  after  her.*  He  went  home 
and  went  on  tip-toe  into  the  bedroom,  and 
went  up  to  the  bed,  and  said,  *  Wife,  how 
goes  it  ?  Ah !  she  don't  answer  me. 
Poor  dear  !  why,  can  she  be  dead  ?*  With 
that  he  pulled  the  cover  off  the  bed,  and 
found  the  rag-doll  there.  *  Ah,  the  hussy ! 
she  has  tricked  me !  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 
whatever  will  become  of  me?*  He  ran 
into  the  other  room  to  see  if  the  two  sisters 
were  there  still,  and  found  them  gone  too. 
Upon  this  the  devil  fell  into  such  a  passion 
that  he  got  a  fit  of  the  bile,  and  that  killed 
him.  And  so,  you  see,  as  the  saying  is, 
women  are  a  match  for  the  devil  himself.'* 

In  this  story,  as  in  its  German  prototype, 
one  is  struck  with  admiration  for  the  con- 
fiding simplicity  of  the  devil,  and  his  affec- 
tionate solicitude  for  his  deceitful  wife. 
If  it  be  a  true  canon  of  art  to  present  your 
hero  always  under  a  favorable  aspect,  cer- 
tainly this  tale  of  "  El  Diavolo"  is  highly 
artistic,  for  the  protagonista  enlists  one's 
sympathies  from  the  very  beginning! 

The  Venetian  version  of  "  Cinderella** 
differs  from  ours  chiefly  in  the  cu"cumstance 
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that  tlie  heroine   is  cinder-wench  in  the 
palace  of  ihe  young  king  whom  she  even- 
tually manies.     And   this  young  gentle- 
man, occasionally  coming  into  the  kitchen 
to  talk  to  the  queen  his  mother  (who  was 
a  model  housewife,  if  one  may  judge  from 
her  constant  presence  in  those  regions), 
L  sees  the  dirty,  sordid-looking  cinder-wench, 
ftiucl  takes  a  violent   disgust   to  her;  so 
pniuch  so,  indeed,  that  the  first  time  he  be- 
'  liolds  her  at  her  duties  about  the  hearth 
where   the   cooking  is  going  on,  he  ex- 
claims, wilh  more  frankness  than  polite- 
ness,   "  Mind   you    touch   nothing,   d'ye 
hear?     Because  it  turns  my  stomach  to 
look  at  you  I"    The  first  morning  after 
the  ball  in  which  the  beautiful  stranger 
has  enchanted  all  eyes,  the  king  comes 
f  into  the  kitchen  to  talk  over  the  enlertaiu- 
fcinenl  with  the  (jueen,  whom  he  addresses 
Ifts  "Sacred   Majesty  mamma."     And  he 
r  goes  into  ecstasies    about   the   loveliness 
and  splendor  of  the   unknown   princess. 
Cinderella,  hearing  all  this,  mutters  over 
and    over   again,  as   quickly  as    she  can 
-utter    the    words,    "  Gura-mi,  ^era-tni" 
WTwas  J,  'twas  I).     "What's  the  matter 
with  you?"  saysthe  king,  "that  you  mutter 
mble  and  jabber,  and  no  one  can 
Knake  out  a  word  you  say?     Mind  the 
Theaith,  and  hold  your  tongue,  do !"    After 
frthe  second  ball,  the  same  thing  happens, 
^ut  this  time   Cinderella  speaks  a  little 
More  distinctly;  and  when  the  king  de- 
tcribes  the  marvellous  beauty  and  bril- 
iancy  of  the   unknown   lady,  she    says, 
F  Giera-mi,  giera-mi^'  so   as  to  be  heard 
^and  understood. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  now,  you 
Igly  scarecrow?"  said  theking,  and  betook 
Ip  the  tongs  and  gave  her  a  rap  on  the  pate. 
nit  she  went  on  saying,  '"Twas  I,  'twas 
Yes,  yes, 'twas  I."  "Well,"  said  the 
Bting,  "  I  shan't  argue  any  more  with  this 
ugly  fright,  for,  if  I  did,  1  feel  that  I 
should  kill  her  outright." 

The  slipper  plays  but  a  small  part  in 
the  Venetian  "Cinderella."  It  is  not 
made  of  glass,  but  of  diamonds ;  and  Cin- 
derella does  not  lose  it  after  the  ball,  but 
throws  it  to  the  servants  whom  the  king 
sets  to  watch  her  and  discover  wliither 
she  goes,  in  order  that,  while  they  are 
scrambling  for  it,  she  may  get  clear  off. 
His  majesty  falls  sick  of  love  and  disap- 
Mintraent,  takes  to  his  bed,  and  refuses 
'or  several  days  he  will  eat  nothing, 
Jut  at  length  he  calls  his  "  Sacred  Majesty 


mamma,"  and  says  that  if  she  will  make 
him  a  bread  soup,  he  thinks  he  can  eat  it. 
But  she  must  prepare  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  let  no  one  else  touch  it. 
Above  all,  she  is  to  take  care  that  the  dn- 
der-wench  does  not  come  near  the  soup. 
Sacred  Majesty  mamma  promises  to  do 
as  he  desires.  She  makes  the  soup,  and 
cooks  it  over  the  fire,  watching  all  the 
while  that  the  scarecrow  of  a  cinder-wench 
does  not  touch  it.  But  for  one  moment 
her  majesty  looks  away  from  the  sauce- 
pan, and  in  that  moment  Cinderella  drops 
into  the  soup  a  diamond  ring  which  tlie 
king  had  put  on  her  finger  at  the  last  ball. 
This  of  course  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
the  whole  story,  and  the  missing  diamond 
slipper  is  fitted  on  to  Cinderella's  foot,  as 
an  addirional  corroboration  of  her  identity 
with  the  beautiful  stranger. 

Amongst  the  superstitions  peculiar  to 
^''enice  is  a  very  special  reverence  for  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  styled,  in  the  soft  Vene- 
tian vernacular,  San  Zuane,  And  what  is 
very  singular,  is  the  popular  belief  that 
any  love-making  between  a  godfather  and 
godmother  {eotnpart  e  (omare  de  San  Zu- 
ane) who  have  stood  at  the  baptismal  font 
togcther.is  a  more  heinous  sin  than  almost 
any  other  offence  against  morality.  In 
the  collection  of  "  Popular  Venetian  Le- 
gends," made  by  Signer  Bemoni,  and 
printed,  as  he  emphatically  assures  us,  as 
they  fell  from  the  mouths  of  tbc  people, 
without  any  change  whatsoever,  there 
occur  one  or  two  curious  instances  of  this 
superstition,  The  following  are  literally 
translated,  but  witli  a  little  compression : — 

"Here  in  Venice,  Heaven  knows  how 
many  centuries  ago,  there  was  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  husband  and  wife,  who  were 
rich  people.  Well,  there  frequented  their 
house  a  compare  of  St.  John ;  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  and  his  comare,  the  lady 
of  the  house,  made  love  to  each  other  in 
secret.  This  lady  had  a  maid,  and  this 
maid  knew  everything.  So  one  day  this 
lady  said  to  the  maid,  '  Hold  your  tongucj 
and  you'll  see  that  you  shall  be  satisfil  * 
with  me.  When  I  come  to  die,  you  si 
have  an  allowance  of  a  dollar  a  day.' 
the  original,  talaro,  i.e.  thaler;  a 
niscence  of  the  Austrian  occupation.)  So 
this  maid  kept  always  on  good  terms  with 
the  lady.  It  happened  that  the  compare 
fell  very  ill.  The  lady  was  so  desperately 
sorry,  that  her  husband  kept  saying  to  ha 
'  Come,  will  you  make  yourself  ill  tOO' 
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It's  no  use  fretting,  for  it*s  what  we  must 
all  come  to.*  At  last  the  compare  died. 
And  she  took  it  so  to  heart,  that  she  fell 
ill  in  earnest.  When  her  husband  saw 
her  giving  way  to  such  low  spirits,  he  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  there  had  been  some- 
thing between  her  and  t\\t  compare ;  but 
he  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  annoy 
her,  but  bore  it  like  a  philosopher.  The 
maid  was  always  by  her  mistress's  bedside; 
and  the  mistress  said  to  her,  *  Remember 
that,  if  I  die,  you  must  watch  by  me  quite 
alone,  for  I  won't  have  any  one  else.' 
And  the  maid  promised  her  that  she  would. 
Well,  that  day  went  by,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  lady  got  worse  and 
worse,  until  at  last  she  died.  You  can 
fancy  how  sorry  her  husband  was.  And 
the  maid  and  the  other  servants  were  very 
sorry  too,  for  she  was  a  very  good  lady. 
The  other  servants  offered  to  sit  up  and 
watch  with  the  maid ;  but  she  said,  *  No ; 
I  must  sit  up  by  myself,  for  my  mistress 
said  she  would  have  no  others.'  And 
they  said,  '  Very  well.  If  you  want  any- 
thing, ring  the  bell,  and  we  shall  be  ready 
to  do  anything  you  want.'  Then  the 
maid  had  four  tapers  lighted,  and  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  she  took  the 
Office  for  the  Dead  in  her  hand,  and  be- 
gan to  read  it. 

"  Just  at  midnight  the  door  of  the  room 
was  burst  open,  and  she  saw  the  figure  of 
the  compare  come  in.  Directly  she  saw 
him  she  felt  her  blood  turn  to  water.  She 
tried  to  cry  out,  but  she  was  so  terrified 
that  she  couldn't  make  a  sound.  Then 
she  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  went  to 
ring  the  bell ;  and  the  dead  man,  without 
saying  a  word  (because,  of  course,  dead 
folks  can't  talk)  gave  her  a  sharp  blow  on 
the  hand  to  prevent  her  from  ringing. 
And  he  signed  to  her  to  take  a  taper  in 
her  hand,  and  come  with  him  to  her  mis- 
tress's bed.  She  obeyed.  When  the  dead 
man  got  to  the  bedside,  he  took  the  lady, 
and  set  her  up  on  the  bed,  and  he  began 
to  put  her  stockings  on  to  her  feet,  and 
he  dressed  her  from  head  to  foot.  When 
she  was  dressed,  he  pulled  her  out  of  bed, 
took  her  by  the  arm,  and  they  both  went 
out  at  the  door,  with  the  maid  going  be- 
fore them  to  light  the  way.  In  this  palace 
there  was  an  underground  passage — there 
are  many  like  it  in  Venice* — and  they 

*The  goodwife  who  told  the  story  was  mis- 
taken here.     The  only  subterranean  passage 


went  down  into  it.  When  they  got  to  a 
certain  part  of  it,  he  gave  a  great  knock 
to  the  taper  that  the  maid  had  in  her 
hand,  and  left  her  in  the  dark.  The  maid 
was  so  terrified  that  she  fell  down  on  the 
ground,  all  rolled  up  together  like  a  ball, 
and  there  she  lay. 

"  At  daybreak  the  other  servants  thought 
they  would  go  and  see  how  the  maid  was 
getting  on,  as  she  had  not  called  them  all 
night.  So  they  went,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  saw  nobody  there 
at  all,  either  living  or  dead.  They  were 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  ran  to 
their  master,  and  said,  *  Oh  mercy  on  us, 
there's  nobody  left,  neither  the  dead  wo- 
man nor  the  live  one  !  The  room's  quite 
empty.'  Said  the  master,  *  You  don't 
say  so  !'  Then  he  dressed  himself  as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  went  and  looked,  and 
found  nobody.  And  he  saw  that  the 
clothes  his  wife  wore  to  go  out  in,  were 
gone  too.  Then  he  called  the  servants, 
and  said  to  them,  *  Here,  take  these  torch- 
es, and  let  us  go  and  look  in  the  under- 
ground passage.'  So  all  the  people  went 
down  there  with  lighted  torches,  and,  after 
searching  about  a  bit,  they  found  the  poor 
maid,  who  gave  no  sign  of  life.  The  ser- 
vants took  her  by  one  arm ;  but  it  was  all 
bent  up  stiff,  and  wouldn't  move.  And 
they  tried  the  other  arm,  and  that  was 
the  same.  And  all  her  body  was  knotted 
together  quite  stiff.  Tlien  they  took  up, 
this  ball  of  a  woman,  and  carried  her  up- 
stairs, and  put  her  on  her  bed.  The  master 
sent  for  the  doctors  to  see  if  they  could 
bring  back  life  to  her.  And  by  degrees 
she  began  to  open  her  eyes,  and  move  her 
fingers.  But  she  had  had  a  stroke,  and 
couldn't  speak.  But  by  the  movements'of 
her  fipgers  they  could  make  out  nearly 
everything  she  wanted  to  say.  Then  the 
master  had  the  torches  lighted  again,  and 
went  down  again  into  the  underground 
passage  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  trace 
of  the  dead  woman.  They  looked  and 
looked,  but  they  could  find  nothing  but  a 
deep  hole.  And  the  master  understood  di- 
rectly that  that  was  where  his  wife  and  her 
compare  had  been  swallowed  up.  And  upon 
that  he  went  upstairs  again,  but  he  wouldn't 


known  to  exist  at  Venice  (with  thp  exception 
of  the  crypt  of  St.  Mark's)  is  underneath  the 
church  of  St.  Zachariah.  But  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  passages  is  wide-spread 
amongst  the  populace. —  Translator' i  Note, 
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stay  any  longer  in  that  palace,  nor  even  in 
Venice-;  and  he  went  away  to  Verona.  And 
in  the  palace  he  left  the  maid  with  her  dol- 
lar a  day  and  people  to  take  dare  of  her 
and  feed  her,  for  to  the  end  of  her  days  she 
was  bed-ridden  and  couldn't  speak.  And 
the  master  would  have  every  one  free  to 
go  and  see  that  sight,  that  it  might  be  a 
warning  to  all  people  who  had  the  evil 
intention  of  not  respecting  the  compare  of 
St.  John." 

The  next  story  is  called  the  "  Compare 
of  the  Ring."* 

"  You  must  know  that  we  Venetians 
have  a  saying  that  the  compare  of  the  ring 
is  the  compare  of  the  first  child.  Well,  at 
the  Angel  Raphael  (a  parish  of  the  city,  so 
called),  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
young  man  and  woman  who  were  in  love 
with  each  other.  So  they  agreed  to  be 
married,  and  the  bridegroom  looked  out 
for  his  best  man.  According  to  custom, 
directly  he  had  chosen  his  best  man,  he 
took  him  to  the  bride's  house,  and  he  said 
to  the  bride,  *  Look  here,  this  is  your  com- 
pare,^  Directly  the  compare  saw  the  bride 
he  fell  so  much  in  love  with  her  that  he 
consented  more  than'  willingly  to  be  the 
best  man.  Well,  the  wedding  day  came, 
and  this  man  went  into  the  church  with 
evil  thoughts  in  his  heart.  When  they  came 
out  of  church  they  had  a  collation  accord- 
ing to  custom ;  and  then  in  the  afternoon 
they  had  a  gondola  to  go  to  the  tavern,  as 
people  use  to  do  on  such  days.  First  the 
bride  gets  into  the  gondola  with  the  best 
man ;  and  then  the  bridegroom  and  the 
relations.  When  they  were  getting  into 
the  boat,  the  compare  took  the  bride's 
hand  to  help  her  in,  and  he  squeezed  it, 
and  squeezed  it  so  hard  that  he  downright 
hurt  her. 

H  ,"  As  time  went  on,  he  saw  that  the 
bride  thought  nothing  about  him,  and  he 
began  not  to  care  for  her,  either.  But  by- 
and-by  he  began  to  have  a  sort  of  scruple 
of  conscience  about  what  he  had  done  to 
his  comarc  on  the  wedding  day.  And  the 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  felt 
this  scruple.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  confession,  and  to  tell  his  confessor 
what  he  had  done,  and  with  what  evil  in- 
tention.    *  You  have  committed  a  great 
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sin,  my  son,'  said  the  priest ;  '  I  shall  give 
you  a  penance, — a  heavy  penance.  Will 
you  do  it  ?'  *  Yes,  father,'  said  he.  '  Tell 
me  what  it  is.'      The  priest  answered, 

*  Listen ;  in  the  night  time  you  must 
make  a  journey  to  a  place  that  I  shall  tell 
you  of.  But  mind,  whatever  voices  you 
hear,  you  must  never  turn  back  for  an 
instant !  And  take  three  apples  with  you, 
and  you  will  meet  three  noblemen,  and 
you  must  give  one  apple  to  each  of  them.' 
Then  the  priest  told  him  the  place  he  was 
to  go  to,  and  the  compare  left  him.  Well, 
he  waited  until  nightfall,  and  then  he  took 
his  three  apples  and  set  out.  He  walked, 
and  walked,  and  walked  until  at  last  he 
came  to  the  place  the  priest  had  told  him 
of,  and  he  heard  such  a  talking  and  mur- 
muring, you  can't  think.  One  voice  said 
one  thing,  and  one  another.  These  were 
all  folks  who  had  committed  great  sins 
against  St.  John ;  but  he  knew  nothing 
about  that.     He  heard  them  calling  out, 

*  Turn  back !  turn  back  !*  But  not  he ! 
No;  he  went  straight  on  without  ever 
looking  round,  let  them  call  ever  so.  After 
he  had  gone  on  awhile  he  saw  the  three 
noblemen,  and  he  saluted  them,  and  gave 
them  an  apple  apiece.  The  last  of  the 
three  had  his  arm  hidden  under  his  cloak, 
and  ih^  compare  saw  that  the  gentleman  had 
great  difficulty  in  stretching  his  arm  out  to 
take  the  apple.  At  length  he  pulled  his 
arm  from  under  his  cloak,  and  showed  a 
hand  swelled  up  to  such  a  huge  size  that 
the  compare  was  frightened  to  look  at  it. 
But  he  gave  him  the  apple,  the  same  as  to 
the  others,  and  they  all  three  thanked  him 
and  went  away.  The  compare  returned 
home  again,  and  went  to  his  confessor, 
and  told  him  all  that  had  happened.  Then 
the  priest  said,  *  See  now,  my  son,  you  are 
saved !  For  the  first  of  the  three  noble- 
men was  the  Lord,  the  second  was  St. 
Peter,  and  the  third  was  St.  John.  You 
saw  what  a  hand  he  had  ?  Well,  that  was 
the  hand  you  squeezed  on  the  wedding 
day,  and  so,  instead  of  squeezing  the 
bride's  hand,  you  really  hurt  St.  John  T  " 

The  belief  in  "  ghosts" — the  spirits  of 
the  dead  returning  to  haunt  the  living — ^is 
also  as  deeply  rooted  in  Venice  as  else- 
where. There  is  a  favorite  story  tending 
to  show  that  the  ghosts  are  apt  to  be 
highly  offended  with  any  one  who  is  scep- 
tical enough  to  deny  their  existence.  It 
is  called  the  "  Parish  Priest  of  San 
Marcuola."     {San  Marcuola  is  the  vulgar 
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name  for  the  church  dedicated  to  Saints 
Ermagora  and  Fortunate.) 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  parish 

priest  at  St.  Marcuola  here  in  Venice,  who 

was  a  very  good  man.  He  couldn't  bear  to 

see^ women  in  church  with  hats  or  bonnets 

on  their  heads,  and  he  had  spirit  enough 

to   go   and  make   them   take   them    off. 

*  For,'  said  he,  *  the  church  is  the  house  of 

God ;  and  what  is  not  permitted  to  men 

ought   not  to   be  permitted  to  women.' 

But  when  a  woman  had  a  shawl  over  her 

shoulders  he  would  have  her  throw  it  over 

her  head,  that  she  might  not  be  stared  at 

and  ogled.     But  this  priest  had  one  fault : 

he  did  not  believe  in  ghosts.      And  one 

day  he  was  preaching  a  sermon,  and  in 

this  sermon  he  said  to  the  people,  '  Listen 

now,    dearly    beloved    brethren.       This 

morning,  when  I  came  into  the  church 

here,  there  comes  up  to  me  one  of  my 

flock,  and  sh^  says  to  me,  all  in  a  fluster, 

"  Oh,  P'ather,  what  a  fright  I  have  had 

this  night !    I  was  asleep  in  my  bed,  and 

the  ghosts  came  and  twitched  away  my 

coverlet."     But  I  answered  her,   "  Dear 

daughter,    that   is   not    possible,  because 

where  the  dead  are^  there  they  stayT     And 

so  he  declared  before  all  the  congregation 

that  it  wasn't  true  that  the  dead  could 

come  back  and  be  heard  and  seen.      In 

the   evening   the  priest  went  to   bed  as 

usual,  and  about  midnight  he  heard  the 

house    bell    ring    loudly.      The   servant 

Avent  out  on  to  the  balcony  and  saw  a  great 

company  of  people  in  the  street,  and  she 

called  out,  *  Who's  there  ?'  and  they  asked 

her  if  the  Priest  of  San  Marcuola  was  at 

liome.     And  she  said  yes  ;  but  he  was  in 

bed.    Then  they  said  he  must  come  down. 

But  the  priest,  when  he  heard  about  it, 


refused  to  go.  They  then  began  to  ring 
the  bell  again  and  tell  the  servant  to  call 
her  master;  and  the  priest  said  he 
wouldn't  go  anywhere.  Then  all  the 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  the  whole 
company  marched  upstairs  into  the  priest's 
bedroom,  and  bade  him  get  up  and  dress 
himself  and  come  with  them ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  do  what  theyj^said.  When  they 
reached  a  certain  spot  they  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  they  gave  him  so 
many  knocks  and  cuffs  that  he  didn't 
know  which  side  to  turn  himself;  and 
then  they  said,  *  This  is  for  a  remembrance 
of  the  poor  defunct ;'  and  upon  that  they 
all  vanished  away  and  were  seen  no  more, 
and  the  poor  priest  went  back  home 
bruised  from  head  to  foot.  And  so  the 
ghosts  proved  plain  enough  that  it  isn't 
true  to  say,  *  Where  the  dead  are^  there 
they  stay:  " 

Signor  Bernoni  has  published,  moreover, 
a  collection  of  "  Popular  Beliefs  and  Su- 
perstitions," another  of  "  Witch  Stories," 
and  another  of  "  Popular  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads," all  of  which  offer  a  rich  mine  to 
the  curious  investigator;  but  time  and 
space  do  not  allow  of  my  dipping  into 
them  further  at  present.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  witch  stories  are  of  a  par- 
ticularly mild  and  light  character,  entirely 
devoid  of  the  horror  and  ferocity  which 
surround  Northern  stories  on  the  same 
subject.  Indeed,  throughout  the  entire 
collection  of  tales  and  legends  there  runs 
a  strain  of  mingled  practicality  and  sim- 
plicity which  is  eminently  Italian,  and  a 
sunshiny  softness  of  coloring  which  is 
perhaps  specially  Venetian.  —  Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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June  : — so  I  used  to  call  it,  as  I  think, — 
What  time  the  merry,  Earth  keeps  carnival. 
Green-masked  and  garlanded,  and  jewel-pranked 
With  lily-pearl,  carnation-carbuncle. 
The  sapphire  that  the  Iris  steals  from  Heaven, 
Laburnum's  topaz,  lilac's  amethyst, 
Rose-ruby,  and  all  gems  her  casket  holds. 
Methinks  she  wears  them  with  a  difference  now, 
A  glory  something  fainter.     Is  the  change        ' 
In  these  or  me,  the  seer  or  the  seen  ? 
Or  (Joes  that  fond  false  artist  Metnory 
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Trick  them  with  livelier  hues  than  e'er  they  wore  ? 

I  know  not, — but  all  color  seems  a-cold. 

I  recollect  tlie  time  when  such  a  Sun, 

As  that  which  blazes  high  in  Heaven  to-day, 

Would  send  me  sweltering  to  my  summer-seat 

Beneath  the  broad  fan-branches  of  the  limes 

That  fringe  my  lawn  ; — it  doesn't  warm  me  now  ! 

I  seem  to  miss  the  old-accustomed  wraps 

Of  flesh  and  skin  ; — I  shall  get  used  to  it 

In  time,  I  doubt  not ;  but  it's  strange,  as  yet. 

To  feel  the  light  airs  blow  me  through  and  through 

Uncharged  with  sense  of  coolness  or  of  warmth, 

Nor  more  disturb  me  now  than  I  disturb 

One  leaflet  of  the  rose-bush  that,  untrimmed, 

In  wanton  wild  luxuriance,  all  but  bars 

The  garden-porch  with  block  of  bud  and  flower. 

Curious— this  gliding  noiseless,  like  a  thief, 
In  to  one's  own ; — no  playful  tap  at  pane 
Starding  the  twilight  gossip  round  the  hearth, — 
No  tingle  of  the  bell,-^— no  rat-tat-tat 
Of  the  black  lion's  nose-ring  on  the  door, — 
Xo  eager  bark  of  recognizing  Tray, — 
Poor  beast !  he  couldn't  jump  upon  me  now 
If  he  were  here  ! — I  miss  him  though  : — how  long. 
How  many  evenings  did  he  watch  to  hear 
At  the  old  hour  the  old  footstep  ? — Is  he  dead 
Like  me  ?     I've  read,  what  time  I  took  delight 
Li  books,  of  dogs  that  pined  and  died  of  grief 
Vox  loss  of  tliose  they  loved.     (Philosophers 
Have  held  it  doubtful  whether  such  disease 
Made  ever  Gliost  of  Man.)     There's  Puss,  at  least 
That  ever,  with  her  velvet  back  on-arch. 
Would  rub  a  purring  welcome  round  my  legs, 
Soon  as  I  sate; — she's  got  small  notion  now 
That  here  I  am  i'  the  midst.     They  used  to  set 
My  arm-chair  ready ; — 'tisn't  in  its  place  ? 
Ah  !  there  it  lurks  i'  the  corner,  thrust  aside. 
With  one  leg  lacking, — just  a  hospital* 
For  all  the  children's  maimed  and  mangled  pets, 
Noah's  leaky  ark,  the  Patriarch  and  his  wife, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  all  the  sequent  beasts 
Emptied  pell-mell,  the  lion  with  the  lamb, 
And  jostled  amid  wreck  of  broken  drums. 
And  trunks  of  long-decapitated  dolls  ! 

Somehow  I  lose  of  late  my  count  of  time : — 
How  many  of  the  spaces  men  call  days 
Have  dawned  and  darkened,  registered,  ticked  off, 
In  that  old  unconsulted  almanac 
Wherein  Time  keeps  the  count  of  all  the  Past, 
Some  day  to  m^t  its  audit  ? — Is't  a  week, 
A  month — it  cannot  sure  be  more — since  I, 
Since  //,  I  mean  (how  the  old  habit  clings !) 
The  case,  the  shell,  the  husk,  that  held  me  once, 
Was  carried,  with  more  pomp  and  circumstance, 
More  numerous  tendance,  and  more  lavish  cost 
Than  e'er  was  spent  upon  it  in  the  flesh, 
Into  the  narrow  house  that,  every  week. 
The  parson  warned  me  I  must  tenant  soon  ? 
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Pooh !     //  is  there — not  I ! — ^The  parson  preached 
Some  truth,  no  doubt ; — according  to  his  lights 
Most  honest ; — but  you  can't  get  blood  from  stones, 
Or  out  of  Parsons  more  than  Parsons  know. 

I  wonder — after  //  was  borne  away — 
How  long  they  looked  at  that  old  chair,  and  left 
Its  seat  untenanted, — how  long  they  talked 
With  bated  breath  of  him  who  filled  it  once, 
As  though  the  cheerier  tone  of  natural  speech 
Might  shock  the  delicate  ear  of  Death,  and  mar 
The  new  scarce-tasted  quiet  of  the  grave  ? — 
That  topic's  talked  out  now,  if  I  can  judge ; 
That  fear  is  lost.     I  see  black  broadcloth  still, 
And  ells  voluminous  of  bombasine 
At  hearth  and  board ;  but  small  abiding  sense 
Of  what  they  signify.     There's  a  new  song 
Spread  out — a  vulgar  darling  of  the  Halls 
Misnamed  of  Music^-o'er  the  ivory  keys  ; — 
There's  a  new  novel  on  the  window-sill ; — 
And  from  its  leaves  methinks  I  scent  a  whiff 
Foul,  stale,  of  that  abominable  weed 
•Whose  filthy  use  I  never  brooked  indoors. 
I  count  enough  familiar  things, — and  yet 
How  all  seems  other  than  it  used  to  seem ! 
A  chilly,  vague,  uncomfortable  sense 
Of  novelty  hangs  over  all  things  old. 
And  some  are  changed  in  place : — and  some  I  miss. 
Where  have  they  put  that  sketch  that  used  to  hang 
Beside  my  comer  ? — prized  for  her  dear  sake 
Who  pencilled  it  long  since, — a  simple  thing, 
A  cottage,  tree,  and  streamlet, — short  perhaps 
Of  academic  excellence,  but  Hers, 
Hers,  whom  I  lost  ere  these  were  old  enough 
To  know  their  share  in  such  a  loss  more  great 
E'en  than  mine  own : — I'd  like  to  rend  and  bum 
That  chromolithograph  that  fills  its  place ! 

Ah  me !  new  lords,  new  ways ! — ^They're  young,  I  know ; 
It's  natural,  I  suppose : — but  in  my  time 
Long  since,  when  I  succeeded,  did  I  hold 
Lightly  as  these  the  favorites  of  the  Dead  ? 
I  think  I'm  glad  they  cannot  know  I'm  here 
Among  them — glad  I  cannot  speak  to  them. 
I  dare  not  guess  what  welcome  I  should  get 
•  Could  I  declare  my  presence.    I  was  pleased 
At  thought  of  coming ;  now  I'm  glad  to  go. 
They're  well  and  happy, — that  should  be  enough 
To  satisfy  a  reasonable  ghost. 
May  they  long  live  so !     Farewell  I     I  depart ! 

Some  other  way,  though — not  by  that  front  door 
Through  which  I  saw  them  bear  //  out,  feet  first, 
That  morn  when  half  the  village  blinds  were  down, 
And  all  the  children  out  to  see  the  show. 
Back,  by  the  postern,  through  the  offices 
I  can  slip  out, — no  footfall  to  betray 
The  master's  prying  presence.     I  forget ! 
What  babble  I  of  loFd  and  master  now  ? 
I  shall  not  scare  the  idle  scullery  wench. 
That  lounges,  giggling  with  the  idle  groom, 
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Beside  the  stable-door,  the  while,  unfed. 
My  old  grey  pony  stands  at  empty  rack 
And  manger,  looking  patient  for  the  oats 
His  due  an  hour  ago.     The  garden-gate ! 
The  kitchen  garden,  where  my  arbor  bench. 
With  honeysuckle  roofed  and  clematis. 
Looked  through  espaliered  rows  of  plum  and  pear, 
Glistening  with  diamond  dew  of  summer  morns, 
Down  to  the  walnut  at  the  orchard  end. 
Set  by  the  grandame  whom  I  never  knew ; — 
My  beds,  my  shrubs,  my  fruit-trees, — I  may  look 
Once  more  on  these,  at  least,  and  find  no  change. 
There*s  the  old  pond,  and  on  its  turfy  slope 
The  old  dial,  and  the  sleepy  old  gold-fish 
Among  the  water-lilies.     Hah  !  what's  that  ? 
That  bald  red  line  of  brick  that  cuts  the  sky  ? 
Is  that  dismantled  block  my  garden  wall  ? 
I  think,  when  I  was  heir,  I  would  have  cleft 
My  right  hand  from  its  socket,  ere  I  lopped 
One  twig  that  owed  its  planting  to  my  sire  I 
I  know  Dick  never  loved  those  ivy  stems 
It  cost  me  years  to  train  from  base  to  crown,   • 
Till  all  the  country  couldn't  show  their  match. 
He  used  to  sneer,  and  call  them  alms-houses 
For  slugs  and  snails.     It  might  be ;  but  I  know 
I  never  lacked  a  peach  at  autumn-tide ; 
There  always  was  enough  for  slug,  and  snail. 
Me,  Richard,  and  the  rest.     He  might  have  spared 
His  father's  hobby  for  a  year  or  two. 
Or — there's  a  gardener's  face  that's  new  to  me — 
'Twas  he,  no  doubt,  not  Richard,  that  despoiled 
My  walls  of  that  luxuriant  coronal 
I  wreathed  upon  their  brows.     I  trimmed  their  locks 
I'  the  garden-side, — but  'twas  a  sight  to  see 
How  outwardly  they  bourgeoned,  how  they  flung 
Their  dark,  dense,  sun-defying  canopy 
Of  shoot,  and  leaf,  and  cluster,  o'er  the  path 
That  wound  beneath  it  up  the  skirting  lane ! 
'Tis  best  I  go  no  further, — I  would  keep 
Some  pleasant  memories  yet,  and  dare  not  risk 
To  prove  them  cheats.     I  will  depart,  and,  come 
No  more.     I  had  thought  often  to  return, 
To  see  old  faces,  hear  old  voices.     No ! 
That  dream  is  dreamed !     What  feeble  whine  was  that  ? 
What  moan,  as  of  a  dumb  thing,  sore  in  pain, 
Comes  fi"om  the  comer  where  the  stables  dwarf 
To  byre  and  sty  ?    There  was  no  creature  there, 
In  my  time,  but  was  happy.    Ah  I  my  God  I 
Who  was  it  that  did  this  ?    My  Tray,  my  dog, 
My  friend,  who  loved  me  as  a  child  might  love 
Its  father ;  whom  I  loved — Heaven  pardon  me ! — 
Almost  as  might  a  father  love  his  child, 
Turned  out,  uncared  for,  banished,  kenneled,  chained ! 
And  I — I  cannot  loose  him  I     Savages, 
That  slew  the  hound  upon  his  owner's  grave. 
And  deemed  that  to  the  happier  hunting-grounds 
They  sent  him  partner  of  his  master's  chase, 
Had  kinder  hearts !     And  I  must  slink  away, 
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Ashamed,  in  silence,  like  a  guilty  thing, 
And  but  be  thankful  that  he  cannot  know 
My  presence,  or  with  piteous  mute  appeal 
Of  eye  upbraid  me  that  I  leave  him  thus  1 

Ah  me !  I  looked  to  see  some  change,  for  change, 
I  know,  is  death's  successor, — some  disuse 
Most  like  of  trivial  ordinance, — some  touch 
Perchance  of  new  improvement, — but  not  this ! 
Poor  Tray !  thy  heart  is  broken ! — so  is  mine ! 

«  ♦  4b  •  • 

"  Les  Revenants !" — so  the  Frenchman  calls  us  ghosts : — 

"  The  Comers-back," — no  more ;  no  touch,  no  hint 

Of  reverence  or  affection, — just  a  plain 

Prosaic  recognition  of  a  fact : — 

The  Comers-back. — Would  God  /  had  not  come  ! 

Blackivood^s  Magazine, 
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CATHERINE    DE  MEDICIS  AND   HER  TIMES. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  MIRABEAU,'  ETC. 


The  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history. 
The  dark  night  of  the  middle  ages  had 
passed  away;  truly  the  morning  broke 
cloudy  and  tempestuous,  but  ever  and 
anon  gleams  of  bright  sunlight  pierced 
through  the  thickest  of  the  gloom,  pro- 
mising a  glorious  meridian. 

In  law,  government,  religion,  art,  liter- 
ature, all  was  changed,  or  changing.  The 
heterogeneous  diversities  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem were  being  consolidated  into  a  homo- 
geneous power.  The  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy,  of  which  the  Reformation  was  an 
immediate  effect,  was  rapidly  emancipat- 
ing the  human  mind  from  the  fetters, 
rusted  with  age,  of  Papal  tyranny ;  the 
barbaric  splendor  of  pre-Raphaelism  was 
superseded  by  the  chaste  beauties  of  Da 
Vinci  and  the  divine  Urbino ;  while  litera- 
ture and  all  modes  of  thought  were  being 
transformed  beneath  the  subtle  influence 
of  the  great  classic  writers  whose  works, 
after  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  sepul- 
ture, were  still  vivid  with  the  eternal  youth 
of  their  own  glorious  Sun  God.  It  was  the 
first  stage  of  that  onward  movement  of  hu- 
manity of  which  the  impetus,  following  a 
physical  law,  is  ever  doubling  and  trebling 
through  the  space  of  time,  and  of  which 
the  goal  is  still  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
the  future. 

Of  all  the  epochs  of  what  is  styled  Mo- 
dern History,  that  of  the  Renaissance  is  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque.  Much 
of  the  rude  olden  time  yet  lingered  in  this 


new  world,  as  the  light  of  the  waning 
moon  lingers  upon  a  summer's  dawn  until 
it  fades  in  the  fiery  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
Chivalry,  that,  spite  of  all  its  errors  and 
extravagances,  noblest  institution  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  not  yet  dead ;  the  impos- 
ing splendors  of  feudalism  still  survived  in 
the  gorgeous  costumes  and  vast  retinues 
of  the  nobles ;  the  Church,  albeit  shaken 
to  her  foundation  by  the  thunders  of  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin,  had  abated  no  jot  of  her 
haughty  magnificence ;  the  romaunt  of  the 
Rose  lay  side  by  side  with  the  poems  of 
Clement  Marot.  The  Gothic  and  the 
modem  mind  were  blending  imperceptibly 
as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  beauty  of  effect. 

In  the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  every 
great  town  was  pictured  this  contrast,  this 
union.  Here  the  sombre  walls  and  vast 
gardens  of  a  monastery,  or  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  a  Gothic  church ;  there  the 
bastard  classicism  of  a  king's  palace,  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah,  and  a  mock  Temple 
of  Jove  frowning  upon  each  other ;  narrow 
tortuous  streets  of  overhanging  houses, 
carved  and  painted,  picturesque  arid  ir- 
regular, beneath  whose  shadows  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  or  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt 
might  have  passed ;  the  shops  below,  open, 
windowless  booths,  such  as  may  be  now 
seen  in  Eastern  cities,  loaded  with  the 
costly  velvets,  the  silks,  the  satins,  the 
gloves,  the  perfumes,  pearls-  and  jewels 
and  exquisite  productions  of  the  gold- 
smith's art,  of  Italy.    Before  these,  groups 
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if  merchants,  in  iheir  long  gowns  and  long 
:hair,  remnants  of  the  costume  of  llie  past, 
watching  the  cavalcade  of  some  great 
inoble,  as  crossing  the  open  space  of  the 
; market-place,  with  its  great  antique  pent- 
!house  in  the  middle,  it  passes  out  of  the 
liiight  sunlight  thai  sheens  and  sparkles 
and  flashes  upon  the  silks  and  jewels,  and 
glittering  arms,  into  the  subdued  light  of 
the  winding  thoroughfare  :  prancing  steeds 
and  clashing  swords,  and  chattering  pages 
gorgeously  clothed  in  every  hue  of  the 
rainbow ;  lords  and  ladies,  the  latter 
mounted  on  pillions,  for  Catherine  de 
iedicis  has  not  yet  introduced  the  side- 
saddle, in  velvet  and  silk  girded  with  jew- 
elled ceintures,  embroidered  with  precious 
Stones,  adorned  with  diamond  collars.  Be- 
fore a  battered  effigy  of  the  Virgin,  en- 
shrined in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  every  hat 
is  doffed  and  every  haughty  head  is  bow- 
ed; for  although  faith  has  passed  away, 
symbols  are  still  superstitiously  reverenc- 
ed. But  there  are  men  on  foot,  with 
close-cut  hair  and  grave  faces,  dressed 
with  gloomy  plainness,  who  pass  the 
effigy  with  head  erect  and  covered,  and 
who  are  followed  by  looks  of  savage  ha- 
tred and  loud  execrations  and  murmurs 
of  "Huguenot  I"  A  gaily,  but  not  richly 
dressed  young  man,  with  a  handsome  face 
full  of  intellect,  and  a  bold  careless  air, 
whose  salute,  half  familiar,  half  respectful, 
is  answered  by  bright  smiles  from  the 
ladies,  and  a  cordial  recognition  from  the 
gentlemen,  raises  his  cap  to  the  figure,  but 
it  is  with  a  half  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
a  scarcely  disguised  sneer.  He  is  a  poet, 
Clement  Marot,  perhaps.  Strangely  clad 
men  and  women,  Bohemians,  with  black 
glittering  eyes,  and  long  dishevelled  black 
hair  that  floats  wildly  about  their  dark 
fierce-looking  faces,  thrust  their  wiry  forms, 
agile  as  cats,  among  the  horses  of  the  caval- 
cade, importuning  the  riders  to  have  their 
fortunes  told.  And  some  of  the  ladies  halt, 
and  the  gentlemen  too,  and  listen,  with 
eager,  anxious  faces,  to  the  utterances  of 
these  weird  oracles.  At  the  heels  of  this 
procession  follows  another;  no  shining  of 
silks  and  glittering  of  jewels  this  time — 
these  are  bare-footed  friars  starting  on  a 
pilgrimage.  Distant  sounds  of  music  float 
upon  the  air,  at  which  the  monks  shudder 
and  cross  themselves ;  the  Huguenot 
youths  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs  are  singing 
the  Psalms  of  David,  which  Clement  Ma- 
rot has  translated  and  set  to  music. 


Thus  the  old  and  the  new  encountered, 
and  Catholic  and  Protestant  scepticism 
and    heathen    superstition    jostled    each 

Tlie  Court  of  Francis  the  First  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  Europe.  The  Italian  wars 
of  his  predecessor,  so  fatally  followed  up 
by  himself,  had  introduced  into  rude,  half- 
barbarous  France  the  arts,  the  luxury,  the 
refinement,  the  literature,  the  scepticism 
and  corruption  of  intellectual  Italy.  Ar- 
tists and  men  of  letters  of  all  nations  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  found  here  the 
most  munificent  patronage.  Learning, 
which  had  been  re-born  a  hundred  years 
previously  in  the  South,  look  a  vigorous 
growth  in  its  new  home. 

Those  wiio  would  understand  that  age, 
should  study  the  pages  of  Rabelais;  its 
grossness,  its  pedantry,  its  licentiousness 
and  irreligion,  are  there  reflected  as  in  a 
mirror.  Beyond  the  extravagant  satire  of 
such  creations  as  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel,  there  is  little  exaggeration ;  the 
drunkenness  and  gluttony  of  all  ranks, 
the  gross  sensuality  of  the  monks  and 
churchmen,  the  absurd  disputes  and  the- 
ses of  the  schoolmen,  the  all -comprehen- 
sive learning  of  Pantagruel  and  Panurge 
are  all,  though  highly  colored,  veritable 
pictures.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same 
blending  and  jostling  of  the  old  and  the 
new  in  that  mixture  of  gluttony  and 
coarseness,  mingled  with  intellect  and  no- 
bility of  character,  which  are  called  Gar- 
gantua and  Fantagruel ;  in  that  compound 
of  horrible  brutalism  and  marvellous  learn- 
ing which  is  called  Panurge.  In  the  fa- 
bulous achievements  of  the  gigantic  heroes 
are  satirised  the  romance  and  chivalry 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  theses  of  the 
scholars  the  pedantry  of  the  Renaissance. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  the  book,  that  sub- 
tle essence  which  the  mind  distils  uncon- 
sciously to  itself  from  all  that  is  presented  to 
it,  \ht  impression  left  after  its  perusal  is  yet 
more  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  even 
than  its  incidents.  The  disgusting  grossness 
of  the  language — it  is  not  merely  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,  it  is  a  seeking  after  the 
foulest  term  that  can  describe  it — the  utter 
ii'uansciousriess  of  female  virtue,  and  the 
ribald  scepticism  directed  against  not  only 
the  professors  of  religion,  but  all  things  re- 
ligious and  divine,  indicate  a  licentiousness 
and  an  irreverence  which  we  are  posilivcljf 
un.ible  to  realise  even  to  our  imagiuationOi^ 

Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  who  must  e 
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be  two  of  the  giants  of  French  literature,  are 
essentially  the  representative  men  of  their 
epoch ;  the  spirit  of  the  latter  is  that  of  the 
former,  modified  by  social  position,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  circumstances.  Rabelais' 
had  been  a  stormy  life,  one  of  daring  and 
danger,  which  give  bitterness  and  vigor  to 
genius.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  a 
monastery,  and  so  had  come  face  to  face 
with  corruption  in  its  worst  and  coarsest 
form ;  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  many  cities  and  varieties  of  men. 
Montaigne's  life  was  calm  and  uneventful, 
one  of  learned  and  prosperous  ease — and 
he  was  born  half  a  century  later.  Thus 
his  writings  are  infinitely  less  coarse  than 
those  of  his  predecessor;  but,  I  repeat, 
the  spirit  is  the  same — sceptical,  morally 
and  religiously. 

Francis  persecuted  the  Protestants, 
massacred  the  Vaudois,  and  yet  protected 
Rabelais  and  Clement  Marot,  both  scof- 
fers at  religion ;  but  this  king  was  himself 
a  type  of  his  age — sceptical,  superstitious; 
coarse,  refined ;  sensual,  intellectual ;  cruel, 
generous ;  the  hero  of  a  hundred  amours, 
"  the  father  of  letters." 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  latitudinarian 
court  was  presented  in  the  manners  of  the 
provincial  noblesse  and  the  peasantry,  and 
in  those  of  the  bourgeois  and  lower  orders 
of  the  towns.  Buried  in  their  gloomy 
chdteaux,  far  away  from  the  feverish  life 
of  cities,  the  country  nobles  and  gentle- 
men were  in  habits  and  thought  much  the 
same  as  their  forefathers  who  fought  at 
Cressy;  to  them  the  Reformation,  the 
Renaissance,  were  but  names,  shadows 
cast  by  the  devil  over  the  dominions  of 
the  Church.  Bigoted  as  the  Crusaders  of 
old,  they  looked  upon  all  who  stood  with- 
out the  pale  of  Rome  as  enemies  of  God, 
whom  it  were  sinful  not  to  extirpate  with 
fire  and  sword.  In  the  homes  of  the  citi- 
zens the  priest  still  reigned  supreme ; 
sober,  austere,  simple,  and  almost  severe 
in  manners,  scrupulous  observers  of  the 
ordinances  of  their  faith,  grossly  supersti- 
tious, untainted  as  yet  by  the  licentious- 
ness of  foreign  manners,  bourgeois  and 
artisan  worshipped  their  saints  and  their 
relics  with  a  Mohammedan-like  fanaticism, 
and  of  these  none  were  more  priest-ridden, 
more  ferociously  bigoted  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris.* 

*  As  an  illustration  of  their  primitive  man- 
ners— the   introduction  by  Catherine  of   the 

New  Series. — Vol.  XXII.,  No.  3 


Such  was  the  France  over  which  Fran- 
cis the  First  ruled,  and  such  was  the 
France  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  enter- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  year  1533.  Cathe- 
rine, born  in  15 19,  was  descended,  on  her 
mother's  side,  from  the  noble  house  of 
Auvergne,  and  was  consequently  half 
French ;  on  her  father's  side  she  was  of 
that  great  and  all-powerful  race  of  the 
Medici,  so  paramount  in  Florentine,  arid 
indeed  all  Italian  history.  Although  of  so 
grand  a  lineage,  she  was  a  portionless  and 
neglected  orphan,  for  the  astrologers  liad 
pronounced  her  nativity  to  be  an  evil  one, 
that  she  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  family 
and  of  the  land  where  she  was  married  ; 
and  the  infidel  Italians  were  profound  be- 
lievers in  the  science  of  the  stars.  Her 
childhood  was  passed  in  a  convent  of 
Florence,  a  circumstance  which  will  partly 
account  for  the  evil  formation  of  her 
character.  When  Pope  Clement  the 
Seventh  besieged  that  city  in  1530,  the 
council  proposed  to  hang  her  in  a  basket 
over  the  battlements,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  besiegers. 

Well  it  might  have  been  for  France  had 
this  inhuman  proposition  been  carried  out. 
But  another  destiny  was  found  for  her. 
The  alliance  of  Francis  the  First  and 
Pope  Clement  against  Charles  the  Fifth, 
gave  her,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
six  months,  Henry  of  Valois  for  husband. 
The  Venetian  ambassador  describes  her  at 
this  time  as  being  thin  and  plain,  but  with 
marvellously  fine  eyes,  a  distinguishing 
beauty  of  her  family.  Brantome's  cele- 
brated portrait  of  her  belongs  to  a  later 
date,  when  it  may  be  supposed  that  wo- 
manhood had  matured  her  form  and  fea- 
tures. 

"  She  was  of  a  very  beautiful  and  tall  figure," 
he  writes,  "  of  great  majesty,  although  very 
pleasing  when  it  was  necessary,  of  a  fine 
and  graceful  appearance,  the  countenance 
handsome  and  agreeable,  the  neck  very 
beautiful  and  white  and  full,  as  was  also  her 
body,  and  her  skin  very  fine,  like,  I  have 
heard  say,  to  none  of  her  ladies,  and  an  em- 
bonpoint very  full.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  the  most 
beautiful  hand  that  was  ever  seen,  I  believe. 
The  poets  have  praised  Aurora  for  her  beauti- 
ful hands  and  fingers  ;  but  I  think  the  Queen 
surpassed  her  in  all  that ;  and  so  preserved 
and  maintained  them  until  her  death." 


Italian  comedians,  gli  Gelosi^  were  regarded 
with  horror  by  a  people  who  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  only  to  the  sacred  mystery  and 
miracle  plays. 
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During  the  first  ten  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life  she  bore  no  children,  and,  fearing 
a  failure  in  the  direct  Une,  it  was  advised 
that  she  should  be  divorced.  But  she 
had  so  well  won  the  affections  of  her  au- 
gust father-in-law  by  her  pleasant  and  in- 
sinuating manners,  that  he  would  not 
entertain  such  a  proposition.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  from  Brantome  shows  how 
well  she  played  her  part,  and  displays  the 
subtlety  of  her  mind  even  at  this  early 
period  of  her  life  : 

I  have  heard  a  lady  of  Ihc  Courl  of  that 
Ume  tell  the  story  of  how  King  Francis,  hav- 
ing chosen  and  formed  a  iroupe  which  he 
named  hii  little  band  of-Courl  ladies,  fomc 
oC  the  most  beautiful  and  well-born  of  his 
favorites,  often  stole  away  from  Courl  and 
went  away  lo  some  of  his  other  houses  to 
hunt  the  slag  and  pass  his  lime,  and  would 
dwell  there  thus  retired  sometimes  eight  or 

ho  pleased  and  the  humor  looli  him.  Our 
Queen,  who  was  then  Madame  the  Dauphine, 
seeing  such  parties  made  without  her.  even 
that  Mesdames  her  sisters-in-law  were  of 
ihcm.  and  she  remained  at  home,  she  prayed 
the  King  always  lo  lake  her  with  him  and  thai 
he  would  accoid  her  ihe  honor  lo  permit  that 
she  should  never  stir  abroad  only  with  him. 
It  is  said  Ihat  she,  who  was  always  subtle  and 
skilful,  did  this  as  much  to  watch  the  actions 
of  the  King  and  lo  draw  his  secrets  and  lo 
hear  and  know  all  things,  as  foe  the  sake  of 
the  chase,  or  more.  King  Francis  received 
her  prayer  with  so  good  a  grace,  perceiving 
the  affection  she  entertained  for  his  company, 
,  that  he  granted  il  very  joyfully;  and  besides 
■  Ihat  he  naturally  loved  her,  he  loved  her  much 
I  more  on  account  of  this." 

And  so  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  ardent 
and  daring  a  horsewoman  she  was,  and 
how,  even  beyond  the  age  of  sixty,  riding 
on  horseback  was  her  greatest  pleasure. 

In  1543  her  first  child  was  bom,  and 
christened  Francis,  after  his  grandfather. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  somewhat  numer- 
ous progeny,  five  of  whom  were  destined 
to  be  kings  and  queens — Francis,  Charles, 
Henry,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth." 

The  death  of  the  Dauphin,  which  left 
her  husband  heir  to  the  throne,  enhanced 
her  position  at  Court ;  but  it  was  still  by 
no  means  a  prominent  one  and  even  up- 
on his  accession  her  influence  was  incon- 
siderable, being  secondary  to  that  of  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  his  mistress,  who,  although 
I  old  enough  lo  be  her  mother,  quite  usurp- 
I  ed  his  affections,  and  was  omnipotent  over 

•Margaret  married  to  Hcnrj-  of  Navarre, 
aflenvards  Heniy  the  Fourth  ;  Elizabeth  lo 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain. 


all  things.  Neglected  in  girlhood  by  her 
family,  and  regarded  by  it  as  a  creature  of 
ill  omen,  childless  and  in  danger  of  repu- 
diation duiing  ihe  early  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  neglected  and  unloved  by  hei 
husband,  and  not  consoling  herself,  as 
was  the  fashion  with  the  ladies  of  that 
age,  for  she  was  a  chaste  wife,  there  had 
been  but  little  sunshine  in  Catherine's 
horizon.  What  a  marvellous  power  of 
self-repression  she  must  have  possessed — 
she  so  proud,  so  aspiring,  so  ambitious — 
to  endure  all  this  unmurmuringly  !  Little 
of  love,  of  sympathy,  of  generous  emo- 
tions, supposing  their  pre-exist ence,  could 
survive  such  training  and  experience.  AH 
women  to  whom  love  is  denied  turn  lo 
devotion  or  ambition.  Nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  us  are  good  or  evil  as  circumstances 
mould  us. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  at  St,  Qucn- 
lin,  she  suddenly  became  a  more  promi- 
nent personage.  The  King  being  absent 
from  Paris,  and  in  great  need  of  money, 
she  appealed  to  the  Jhrlcmeni,  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  three  hundred  thousand 
livres,  for  which,  says  a  contemporary, 
"  She  thanked  them  in  such  words  that 
they  wept  with  tenderness,  and  through- 
out the  city  men  talked  of  nothing 
but  her  Majesty's  prudence,"  And  thus 
she  acquired  great  popularity. 

Notwithstanding  his  indifference,  she 
seems  lo  have  sincerely  mourned  her  hus- 
band's death  ;*  and  Brantome  tells  us  of 
the  great  care  she  took  for  his  cure  when 
he  lay  dying,  how  she  watched  beside  his 
sick-bed,  taking  no  rest;  how  fervently 
she  prayed  for  his  recovery,  and  how  she 
sent  in  all  directions  to  seek  physicians 
and  surgeons.  Broken  mirrors,  plumes 
reversed,  scattered  jewelry,  and  other  em- 
blems of  her  sorrow,  were  to  be  seen 
carved  upon  the  columns  of  the  Tuileries, 
Heniy  possessed  all  the  faults  of  his 
father,  but  few  of  his  virtues,  and  little  of 
his  greatness.  Yet  he  was  certainly  supe- 
rior to  his  successor,  the  imbecile  Francis 
the  Second,  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  si.\teen.  His  reign  was  short — 
only  of  one  year's  duration;  but  it  was 
enough.  From  the  day  the  tomb  closed 
over  Henry  the  Second  the  Queen-mother 

•Henry  was  mortally 
mcnl  which  celebrated  the  union  of  Eli 
his   daughter,   wilh   Philip   of  Spaii 
presage  at  a  fatal  marriage. 
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became  the  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of 
France ;  the  new  King  placed  all  power 
in  her  hands,  and  desired  that  she  should 
administer  the  government  in  his  name. 
But  there  were  those  who  disputed  this 
supremacy.  The  foremost  and  most 
dangerous  of  her  rivals  was  Francis,  Due 
de  Guise,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine. His  establishment  was  almost  regal 
in  splendor  and  extent.  He  had  married 
a  first  cousin  of  the  late  King,  and  his 
niece  Mary  was  now  Queen  Consort. 
Next  in  importance  was  the  Bourbon, 
Louis  Prince  of  Cond6,  descended  from 
Louis  the  Ninth.  Thirdly,  we  have  the 
Admiral  Coligny,  of  the  house  of  Chatil- 
lon,  the  great  and  noble  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  Out  of  the  rivalries  of  these 
powerful  factions  arose  the  horrors  which 
desolated  France  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

A  tumor  in  the  ear  put  an  end  to  the  brief 
life  of  the  young  king,  and  left  the  throne 
vacant  to  his  brother  Charles,  a  boy  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  could  not  but  be 
entirely  under  the  mother's  guidance. 

Before  entering  upon  the  events  of  this 
disastrous  reign,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
vote a  few  paragraphs  to  the  rise  of  Pro- 
testantism in  France,  and  its  aspects  at 
this  period. 

Unphysicked  sores  had  made  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  a  leprosy  that  rendered  her 
loathsome  to  all  men  who  looked  upon  her 
with  the  eyes  of  reason.  In  Italy,  the 
contemplation  of  her  corruption  produced 
infidelity  and  the  utter  subversion  of  every 
moral  law  ;  in  the  ruder  and  more  earnest 
North  it  produced  the  Reformation,  or 
rather  hastened  a  change  of  religious  form 
whicli  must  have  come  later  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  northern  mind;  for 
while  to  the  soft,  voluptuous  Southerner 
the  gorgeous  ceremonies  aud  latitudinarian 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
wholly  sympathetic,  to  the  Teuton,  imbued 
with  the  gloomy  and  relentless  fatalism 
of  his  primeval  mythology,  it  was  essen- 
tially antagonistic.  Thus  the  spread  of 
the  Reformation  in  Northern  Europe 
should  be  regarded  as  the  development  of 
a  pre-existing  tendency  rather  than  the 
result  of  particular  events. 

The  universal  tendency  of  Nature  is 
change;  every  foot  that  presses  a  blade  of 
grass,  every  drop  of  rain  that  falls  upon 
the  surface  of  a  rock,  every  breeze  that 
wafts  a  perfume  from  a  flower,  every  ray 


of  sunshine  that  falls  upon  the  earth,  is 
an  agent  of  this  eternal  work.  Nature  is 
ever  destrbying  the  old  and  creating  the 
new ;  stability  is  abhorrent  to  her.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  soul,  which  is  ever  progress- 
ing, ever  developing  new  modes  of 
thought  and  belief;  men  of  abnormal 
intellect  determine  their  forms,  they  are 
the  gardeners  of  the  invisible  world  of 
ideas,  and,  like  their  prototypes  of  the 
earth,  although  they  can  not  command 
one  element  of  which  the  tiniest  flower  is 
composed,  they  can  incline  them  this  way 
or  that  way,  dwarf  or  develop  them. 

For  centuries  more  than  a  thousand 
years  barbarism  had  paralysed  the  soul  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and  the 
monk's  cowl  had  hidden  the  light  of  truth 
from  the  inner  eye  of  man.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  came  the  great  awakening. 
Of  all  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  people 
religion  is  the  all- controlling  idea ;  thus  it 
was  a  natural  sequence  that  religion  should 
first  engage  the  re-invigorated  mind. 
Luther  and  Calvin  were  the  mediums 
through  which  the  vague  aspirations  of 
millions  found  utterance ;  hence  the  Re- 
formation, an  event  which  accelerated,  but 
only  accelerated,  the  inevitable  emancipa- 
tion of  human  intellect.  France  is  still 
Catholic,  and  yet  in  no  country  on  earth 
has  the  emancipation  been  so  complete. 

Persecution  and  martyrdom  will  invest 
a  very  prosaic  person  and  a  very  prosaic 
cause  with  a  brilliant  halo  of  romance ;. 
for  persecution,  by  a  very  illogical  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  supposes  wickedness  oa. 
one  side,  virtue  on  the  other.  Thus,  in 
pitying  their  misfortunes,  we  are  too  ready 
to  endow  the  Huguenots  with  a  nobility 
of  character  and  a  purity  of  motive  greater 
than  they  are  entitled  to.  Had  Charles 
the  First  succeeded  in  suppressing  the 
Puritans,  we  should  still,  and  for  ages  to 
come,  have  looked  back  upon  them  as  the 
noblest  of  martyrs;  but  as  it  is,  their 
short  reign  was  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
illusion,  and  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
ruthless  tyrants,  sour  bigots,  impeders  of 
civilisation,  more  intolerant  and  more 
inimical  to  art,  science,  and  literature  than 
Rome  itself,  desolators  of  human  genius 
as  utter  as  Genghis  Khan  or  Tamerlane ; 
like  the  Mohammedans,  they  would  have 
destroyed  every  book  save  one,  every 
vestige  of  ideal  beauty  and  of  human 
genius.  Such  is  the  incontrovertible  in- 
terpretation of  the  history  of  the  Protecr 
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torate,  spite  of  the  rhapsodies  of  Macau- 
lay,  the  partisanship  of  Carlyle. 

The  Huguenots  were  French  Puritans — 
in  ideas  the  races  were  almost  identical. 
They  fought  for  toleration  merely  as  a 
locus  standi — a  first  necessity  for  free 
action;  had  they  been  victorious,  they 
would  have  next  fought  for  intolerance, 
for  supremacy,  for  the  'extinction  of  all 
creeds  save  their  own,  through  a  persecu- 
tion, judging  from  certain  episodes  in  the 
life  of  their  oracle  John  Calvin,  as  bitter 
and  cruel  as  that  under  which  they  had 
themselves  suffered.  It  would  have  been 
but  the  exchange  of  tyrannies — Geneva 
for  Rome.  It  is  useless  to  advance 
against  this  position  the  many  gentle  and 
enlightened  men  who  adorned  the  creed,  as 
Rome  could  produce  an  equal  number. 
The  fanatics  of  a  party  are  ever  its  ruling 
spirits,  and  are  those,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  it  form  and  color  and  are  its  execu- 
tive, by  which  we  must  judge  it. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Francis  the 
First  religious  persecution  had  commenc- 
ed, liut  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
spread  slowly  in  P'rance,  and  even  in  1558 
the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom  were  esti- 
mated only  at  four  hundred  thousand. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second  the  persecution  continued  to  in- 
crease; throughout  that  of  his  successor 
it  was  carried  on  with  relentless  vigor; 
under  the  next  two  kings  the  atrocities 
culminated  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

As  it  has  been  before  stated,  the  Hugue- 
nots were  a  miserable  minority  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  Catholic  population,  and  previ- 
ous to  the  breaking  out  of  the  religious 
war  in  i562,[the  horrible  massacres  of  the 
Protestants  were  far  more  frequently  the 
result  of  the  blind  fury  of  the  populace, 
excited  by  the  exhortations  of  the  monks 
and  priests,  than  the  organisations  of  the 
Government.  Of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Catholics  we  have  been  treated  ad 
nauseam  in  every  book  written  upon  the 
period  ;  but  there  is  a'reverse  to  the  medal, 
for  the  retaliations  of  the  other  side  were 
not  less  ferocious  or  irreverent.  They 
desecrated  the  churches,  broke  the  roods, 
cast  the  consecrated  wafers  to  swine.  We 
can  fully  comprehend  the  Iwrror  excited 
in  the  minds  of  believers  in  the  Real 
Presence  by  such  acts,  which  appeared  to 
them  scarcely  less  blasphemous  than  the 
Crucifixion.  There  was  not  an  atrocity 
the  Huguenots  spared  their  victims  when- 


ever they  obtained  the  upper  hand :  they 
killed  children  in  their  mothers'  arms,  they 
dragged  priests  up  and  down  the  streets 
by  a  rope  at  their  necks,  they  cut  out  their 
tongues,  tore  out  their  eyes,  sawed  them 
in  half,  made  them  drink  boiling  oil,  dis- 
embowelled them,  buried  them  in  the  earth 
up  to  the  neck,  and  made  their  heads  serve 
as  targets  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  at;  at 
St.  Ouen  a  priest  was  roasted  and  basted 
alive,  and  his  flesh  afterwards  cut  up  and 
thrown  to  the  dogs.  They  even  violated 
the  graves,  digging  up  the  mouldering 
corpses  of  the  dead.  During  the  rising  at 
Nismes,  in  1567,  eighty  Catholics  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood.* 

That  these  horrors  had  been  initiated  by 
the  Catholics,  and  that  the  Huguenots 
had  been  goaded  to  them  by  a  ferocious 
persecution,  somewhat  lessens  the  guilt  of 
the  latter  in  a  human  point  of  view ;  but 
the  title  of  martyr  should  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  victims  of  both  creeds,  since 
all  died  equally  for  the  faith  they  professed. 
But  if  we  judge  either  side  by  its  peculiar 
lights  and  declared  doctrines,  we  must 
pronounce  the  Protestant  atrocities  less 
justifiable  than  those  of  their  opponents. 
Intolerance  and  persecution  are  the  very 
essence  of  the  Romish  faith.  Without  the 
pale  of  the  Church  no  man,  it  says,  can 
be  saved.  Granting  the  truth  of  this 
dogma,  is  not  the  destruction  of  a  thou- 
sand heretics,  whose  pernicious  doctrines 


*  History  is  ever  repeating  itself  is  a  trite 
but  a  true  adage.  During  these  religious 
wars  tliere  was  scarcely  a  phase  of  cruelty 
practised  in  the  French  Revolution  that  was 
not  anticipated.  The  executions  at  Nismes 
forestalled  the  mode  of  the  September  mas- 
sacres. The  victims  were  shut  up  in  the  cel- 
lars of  the  episcopal  palace ;  an  hour  before 
midnight  they  were  dragged  out  of  their 
prison  into  the  courtyard,  and  as  they  issued 
one  by  one  they  were  stabbed  by  sword  or 
pike.  Their  bodies,  still  palpitating,  w^re 
cast  into  a  well,  near  the  mouth  of  which  grew 
an  orange  tree,  the  leaves  of  which,  says  tra- 
dition, were  ever  afterwards  stained  with 
blood. 

The  "  noyades  "  (tying  the  victims  together 
and  drowning  them  in  the  rivers),  which  the 
Republican  butchers  might  have  fancied  they 
invented,  were  also  largely  practised  by  botn 
sides.  Apologists  for  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution  ascribe  such  deeds  to  the  "righte^ 
ous"  indignation  of  an  oppressed  people. 
Such  a  palliative  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
present  case.  Let  us  rather  ascribe  it  to  the 
wolfish  thirst  for  blood  which  fanaticism,  re- 
ligious or  political,  always  arouses  in  human 
nature. 
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may  lose  a  million  souls,  not  only 
righteous  but  commendable  ?  The  Pro- 
testant, on  the  other  hand,  is  supposed  to 
hold  that  salvation  is  within  the  reach  of 
men  of  all  creeds. 

The  Catholics  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  bigots  and  the  moderates ;  the 
Guises  represented  the  first,  the  Queen- 
Mother  the  second;  the  object  of  the 
shifting  and  temporising  policy  of  the  lat- 
ter was  to  preserve  an  equal  balance  be- 
tween the  factions,  as  the  preponderance 
of  either  would  have  been  fatal  to  her 
power.  In  1561  she  issued  a  general 
pardon,  liberated  all  Huguenot  prisoners, 
and  commanded  a  restitution  of  their  for- 
feited property.  Although  permission  to 
celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion  was  not 
accorded  them,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
fulminated  against  all  who  should  disturb 
the  public  peace  under  the  pretence  of 
zeal  for  religion. 

This  small  concession  excited  the  wrath 
of  Rome  and  Spain,  and  created  riots  in 
the  more  bigoted  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  Paris.  Nevertheless,  fearing 
the  growing  power  of  the  Guises,  which 
threatened  to  be  still  further  aggrandised 
by  a  marriage  between  Don  Carlos  and 
Mary  Stuart,  she  received  the  Huguenot 
ministers  at  Court,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  hint  at  her  own  possible  conversion. 
Preachings  were  held  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobility,  the  clergy  were  openly  ridiculed, 
and,  says  Margaret  of  Navarre,  "  all  the 
Court  was  infected  with  heresy."  Even 
at  this  very  time,  however,  while  the 
Queen- Mother  was  protecting  them  with 
all  her  power,  these  same  men  drew  up  a 
memoir  recommending  the  removal  of  all 
women  from  the  government  of  the  State, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  re- 
gency. As  another  proof  of  their  temper, 
it  may  be  stated  that  they  devoted  their 
own  brief  immunity  from  persecution  to 
demanding  the  destruction  of  infidels, 
atheists,  and  Anabaptists, — that  is  to  say, 
of  all  people  who  held  opinions  different 
to  their  own. 

This  temporary  toleration  brought  over 
many  thousands  to  the  new  doctrines ;  but 
the  priests  never  ceased  urging  their  flocks 
to  root  out  the  heresy  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  again  massacre  and  retaliation  com- 
menced. At  Passy  the  Due  de  Guise, 
instigated  by  his  wife,  committed  a  horri- 
ble butchery,  which  excited  all  France  to 
exultation  or  horror.     He  followed  up  this 


coup  de  main  by  possessing  himself  of  the 
person  of  the  King  and  his  mother. 

Fully  alive  to  the  imminence  of  their 
peril,  the  Protestant  nobility  now  rose  in 
arms,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  Conde  and  Coligny ;  and  so 
commenced  the  first  religious  war.  Battles 
and  massacres  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
At  Dreux  the  Protestant  forces  were 
almost  annihilated ;  the  shattered  remnant 
took  shelter  at  Orleans,  where  it  was  be- 
sieged, and  would  have  been  totally  de- 
stroyed had  not  the  assassin's  bullet  re- 
moved the  savage  Guise.  He  was  shot 
by  Jean  Poltrot  de  M6re,  a  Huguenot 
gentleman,  who,  while  under  the  torture, 
confessed  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Co- 
ligny to  do  the  deed.  Although  the 
truth  of  this  statement  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  Admiral  was  not  wholly  clear ;  the 
murderer  had  certainly  mentioned  the  de- 
sign in  his  presence,  and  had  not  received, 
at  least,  any  ///jcouragement ;  and  in 
writing  to  the  Queen-Mother  he  says : 
"  I  esteem  it  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  possibly  have  befallen  this  kingdom, 
and  more  especially  myself  and  all  my 
house."  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
in  extenuation,  that  assassination  was 
regarded  as  a  very  venial  crime  in  those 
days.  This  event  brought  about  a  peace, 
the  terms  of  which,  very  stringent  upon 
the  Protestants,  were  signed  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1563. 

The  state  of  the  country,  after  less  than 
a  year  of  civil  war,  was  terrible  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  the  rural  districts  agriculture 
was  abandoned;  the  peasantry,  burned 
and  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  con- 
tending factions,  perished  of  want  in  the 
woods,  or  turned  soldiers  or  robbers.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  suffered  almost 
equally:  tradesmen  and  mechanics  quitted 
their  counters  and  Avorkshops;  monks 
threw  aside  their  cowls  and  priests  their 
gowns,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Intercommunication  between  districts  was 
impossible  to  individuals,  every  high  road 
being  infested  with  brigands.  The  law 
was  powerless,  and  every  man  had  to 
trust  to  his  own  arm  for  defence.  Fire 
and  sword  ravaged  every  district ;  the  un- 
buried  dead,  slain  in  battle  or  murdered 
in  persecution,  cumbered  the  earth  and 
choked  up  the  rivers,  until,  to  use  the 
pregnant  language  of  a  writer  of  the  time, 
"  even  the  wild  beasts  fled  in  terror." 
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And  all  these  deeds  were  done  by  Ca- 
tholic and  Huguenot  in  the  name  of  the 
gentle  Saviour — to  glorify  his  name  !  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  educated  and 
enlightened  drew  back  from  either  party, 
and  became  infidels.  Fanaticism  is  the 
wet  nurse  to  atheism — a  greater  enemy  to 
God  than  all  the  cardinal  sins  combined. 

In  1567,  after  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  Huguenots  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  King  at  Meaux,  a  second  war 
broke  out,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
second  peace  was  patched  up,  leaving  the 
country  more  exhausted  than  before,  and 
bequeathing  to  it  a  new  scourge  in  the 
shape  of  foreign  auxiliaries — the  savage 
Reiters,  mercenary  soldiers  who  had  been 
taken  into  pay  of  both  parties,  and  who 
now  became  little  better  than  banditti. 

Each  trifling  concession  of  the  Court  to 
the  Protestants  called  forth  new  papal  ful- 
minations  to  fan  the  fire  of  persecution. 
The  signing  of  the  League  at  Champagne 
and  Toulouse  caused  the  flight  of  tlie  Hu- 
guenot leaders  to  Rochelle,  and  kindled 
the  third  war.  At  the  battle  of  Jarnac  fell 
one  of  their  greatest  generals,  the  Prince 
de  Conde ;  this  defeat  was  followed  by  a 
slight  success  at  Roche  Abeille,  and  a  still 
more  serious  disaster,  at  Moncontour. 
Mutual  exhaustion  and  the  ascendency  of 
the  moderate  party  at  Court  resulted  in 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain's,  signed  in  Au- 
gust 1570. 

Many  historians,  among  whom  are  Da- 
vila  and  Sully,  believe  this  peace  to  have 
been  the  snare  which  gathered  the  victims 
for  St.  Bartholomew.  But  there  is  very 
co*gent  evidence  to  favor  the  belief  that 
Charles  and  Catherine  were  at  the  time 
really  sincere  in  their  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion. The  Pope,  writing  to  the  Cardinal 
Lorraine,  speaks  of  the  negotiations  as 
infamous.  "We  cannot  refrain  from 
tears,"  he  concludes,  "as  we  think  how 
deplorable  the  peace  is  to  all  good  men, 
how  full  of  (]anp:er,  and  what  a  source  of 
bitter  regret."  Philip  the  Second  offered 
to  send  Charles  a  force  of  nine  thousand 
men  to  continue  the  war.  Peace  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Guises.  Had  it 
been  but  a  snare,  these  people  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  in  the  secret. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1 5  7 1 ,  Coligny  was  in- 
duced, after  repeated  invitations,  to  once 
more  visit  the  Court.  He  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  cordiality  by 
Catherine  as  well  as  by  the  King,  who  al- 


ways called  him  "father."  A  marriage 
was  now  negotiated  between  the  King's 
sister  Margaret  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
to  conclude  which  Jeanne  d'Albret  and 
her  son  quitted  Rochelle  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1572.  As  these 
events  will  be  treated  in  a  future  paper, 
I  shall  pass  them  over.  A  month  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris,  Jeanne  d*Albret  died 
somewhat  suddenly;  rumor  declared  her 
death  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  pair 
of  gloves  which  had  been  poisoned  by 
Rene,  the  Queen-Mother*s  perfumer;  but 
historians  say  that  it  was  the  effect  of  an 
abscess,  and  that  at  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination her  brain  was  dissected  by  her 
own  surgeons,  both  rigid  Calvinists,  and 
pronounced  by  them  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  On  the  i8th  of  the  following 
August  the  marriage  was  performed 
amidst  great  rejoicings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friendship  between 
Charles  and  Coligny  was  daily  increasing ; 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Anjou 
(afterwards  Henry  the  Third),  the  Admi- 
ral took  advantage  of  this  favor  to  set  the 
King's  mind  against  his  mother  and 
brother,  urging  him  to  entirely  free  him- 
self from  their  influence ;  a  counsel  honest 
but  impolitic,  and  dangerous  to  him  who 
gave  it. 

No  position  could  be  more  embarrassing 
than  that  of  Catherine  at  this  period; 
hated  by  the  extreme  Catholics,  and  even 
publicly  censured  from  the  pulpits  for  the 
toleration  she  displayed  to  the  Hugue- 
nots,* denounced  as  a  second  Jezebel 
and  an  enemy  to  Christ  by  the  bigoted 
Calvinists,  detested  by  the  people  as  a 
foreigner  and  for  favoring  the  Italians 
who  infested  the  Court,  she  now  found 
herself   menaced    with  the  loss   of  her 

« 

son's  confidence,  and,  consequently,  the 
destruction  of  that  power  which  was  the 
sole  object  of  her  life. 

Out  of  these  conditions  arose  the  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  Coligny,  a  plot 
which  was  undoubtedly  organized  by  the 
Queen-Mother,  Anjou,  and  Henry  of 
Guise.  While  passing  through  the  streets 
the  Admiral  was  fired  at  through  a  win- 
dow by  the  Sieur  Maurevert,  and  wounded 
in  the  arm.  When  the  news  was  brought 
to    Charles    he    fell  into  a  great    fury, 

*  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to 
shut  Charles  up  in  a  monaster}',  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  if  he  protected  the  Pro- 
testants. 
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"  'Sdeath,  shall  I  never  have  a  moment's 
quiet  ?  Must  I  have  fresh  troubles  every 
day!"  he  cried.  Writing  to  La  Mothe 
F6n61on,  he  vowed  to  investigate  the 
"infamous"  deed,  to  compel  the  obser- 
vance of  his  edicts  of  pacification,  and  to 
chastise  all  who  should  infringe  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  anger 
and  protestations  were  perfectly  sincere, 
and  that  he  was  quite  innocent  of  all 
complicity  in  this  act.  He  visited  the 
Admiral's  sick-bed,  and  swore  to  him  to 
take  such  vengeance  for  his  wound  that 
it  should  never  be  forgotten !  When  the 
Due  de  Guise  entered  his  presence,  he 
bade  him  begone,  and  would  not  even 
look  upon  him. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt,  the  fuiy  of 
Charles,  and  the  bold  menaces  of  the 
Huguenot  leaders,  filled  the  assassins  with 
consternation.  There  was  every  thing  to 
dread  from  the  present  humor  of  the 
King,  even  to  the  supreme  triumph  of  the 
Protestant  faction;  should  he  discover 
the  parts  played  by  his  mother  and 
brother,  whom  he  hated,  their  banishment 
from  his  councils  would  inevitably  follow; 
and  his  bearing  and  words  towards  both 
fully  confirmed  this  impression.  On  the 
night  of  the  attempted  assassination,  a 
party  of  Huguenot  gentlemen  broke  in 
upon  him  while  he  was  at  supper,  and 
with  fierce  glances  at  Anjou,  who  sat  by 
his  side,  demanded  vengeance,  saying 
that,  if  the  King  refused  them  justice, 
they  would  take  it  into  their  own  hands. 

Out  of  these  considerations  and  events 
was  evolved  the  horrible  plot  for  the 
massacre  of  St..  Bartholomew's  Eve.  It 
was  a  massacre  of  defence  undertaken  by 
Catherine,  Guise,  and  Anjou,  to  preserve 
themselves    from    merited    destruction.* 


*It  is  impossible  for  the  writer  to  adduce, 
within  the  space  of  a  magazine  article,  all  the 
reasons  and  authorities  which  have  led  him 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  massacre  was 
not  the  result  of  a  long-meditated  plan,  but 
of  a  sudden  necessity.  It  is  probable  that 
the  idea  of  such  an  extermination  may  have 
frequently  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Guise  and 
even  of  Catherine  and  her  sons,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  extant  that  it  took  a 
tangible  shape.  While  the  Huguenots  were 
only  sufficiently  powerful  to  balance  the  yet 
more  dangerous  party  of  Lorraine,  it  was  not 
the  Queen-Mother's  policy  to  destroy  them, 
since  that  would  have  been  to  hand  herself 
and  the  King  over  to  the  ambitious  duke ;  it 
was  only  when  the  other  faction  threatened  her 
with  destruction,  that  she  resolved  to  sweep  it 


But  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  King  \  he  must  be  won 
over  to  the  plot. 

At  the  council  held  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  attempted  assassination,  the  wily 
Catherine  began  by  representing  that  the 
Huguenots  were  sending  into  Switzerland 
for  large  bodies  of  mercenaries,  and  were 
raising  troops  throughout  the  country; 
that  they  purposed  placing  Henry  of  Na- 
varre upon  the  throne ;  that  the  Catholics 
had  resolved  to  wage  war  to  extermination 
against  them ;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  these  evils  was  to  destroy  the  Pro- 
testant leaders.  Upon  which  Charles  fell 
into  a  great  fury,  and  denounced  woe 
upon  any  one  who  dared  to  harm  a  hair 
of  Coligny*s  head.  "  He  is  the  only  true 
friend  [  I  have,"  he  exclaimed ;  *'  all  the 
rest  are  knaves — all  sold  to  Spain,  except 
my  brother  of  Navarre."  But  again  and 
again  she  returned  to  the  attack,  with 
new  falsehoods  and  Machiavellian  argu- 
ments, strenuously  supported  by  every 
member  of  the  council.  The  King  lis- 
tened to  all  in  moody  silence.  Finding 
argument  fail,  she  resorted  to  taunts,  even 
reproaching  him  with  want  of  courage ; 
until,  his  furious  temper  stung  to  madness, 
he  leaped  from  his  seat  with  fearful  oaths 
and  blasphemies,  crying,  "  Kill  the  Admi- 
ral, if  you  will,  but  kill  all  the  Huguenots 
with  him — all — all — all !  so  that  not  one 
be  left  to  reproach  me  hereafter.  See  to 
it  at  once — do  you  hear!"  and  rushed  out 
of  the  chamber. 

Not  a  moment  [was  to  be  lost.  The 
Due  de  Guise  was  sent  for,  and  that  same 
night  was  fixed  for  the  awful  deed. 

One  hour  before  matins  the  tocsin  rang 
forth  from  the  belfry  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  and  was  immediately  an- 
swered from  every  tower  in  Paris,  rousing 
victim  and  fanatic  to  the  slaughter.  Then 
was  a  'scene  of  horror  enacted  which  has 
few  parallels  in  histbry. 


away.  That  Charles  had  harbored  such  a  de- 
sign is  still  more  incredible.  Coligny  jtM'cr 
doubted  him ;  and  wonderful  indeed  must 
have  been  the  powers  of  dissimulation  of 
this  mere  boy  to  entirely  hoodwink  so  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  an  intellect  as  that  of 
the  great  Admiral.  As  to  the  various  utte- 
rances which  the  gossip  of  the  time  impute 
to  him,  such  as  his  observation  to  his  mother 
of  *'  Do  I  not  play  my  part  well  ?"  their  au- 
thenticity is  doubtful,  and  even,  if  spoken, 
might  have  referred  to  other  matters  of  policy 
to  which  they  were  equally  applicable. 
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At  the  sound  of  the  first  shot  Charles 
was  struck  with  remorse,  and  sent  orders 
to  (iuisc  to  proceed  no  further;  but  that 
sani^uinary  bigot  was  not  to  be  defrauded 
of  his  feast  of  blood,  and  sent  back  the 
reply  that  it  was  too  late.  From  his  bed- 
room window,  as  the  summer's  dawn  gra- 
dually broke,  the  King  could  look  out 
upon  the  slaughter.  The  horrible  clang 
of  the  bells,  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the 
murderers,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the 
cla>h  of  swords,  the  deafening  report  of 
the  firearms,  together  with  the  over- 
wrought excitement  of  his  brain,  aroused 
all  tiie  natural  ferocity  of  his  disposition 
to  a  delirium,  and,  seizing  an  anpiebus, 
he  continued  to  fire  upon  the  fugitives  as 
fast  as  it  could !be^reloaded,  shouting  in- 
cessantly, "  Kill !  kill !" 

The  massacre  went  on  through  three 
whole  days.*  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
true  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  vic- 
tims ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine  diffe- 
rent estimates,  ranging  from  two  thousand 
to  a  huntlrcd  tiiousand;  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  may  be  near  the 

trutlh 

From  the  night  of  St.  l>artho!omew . 
until  the  hour  of  his  death,  tlie  doom  of 
Prometheus  fell  ui)on  the  wretched  Charles 
— the  vultures  of  remorse  unceasingly 
gnawed  his  vitals.  "When  the  assassins 
boasted  in  his  ])resence  of  the  prodigies 
of  cruelty  they  had  ])erformed,  they  drew 
from  him  involuntary  groans.  I'o  his 
physician,  Ambrose  Pare,  he  said :  "  I 
know  not  what  has  happened  to  me  these 
two  or  tiirce  days  past,  but  I  feel  my 
mind  anil  body  as  much  at  enmity  with 
each  other  as  if  I  was  seized  with  a  fever. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  the  murdered  Hugue- 
nots seem  ever  i)resent  to  my  eyes  with 
ghastly  faces  and  weltering  in  their  blood. 
I  wish  the  innocent  and  helpless  had  been 
spared."  He  sent  letters  patent  into  the 
])n)vinces,  and  private  letters  to  England, 
Cicrmany,  and  Switzerland,  disavowing 
tlie  deed,  and  throwing  the  whole  blame 
upon  the  (iuises.  But,  eight  days  after- 
wards, at  the  instigation  of  his  mother, 
who  hatl  doubtless  represented  to  him 
that  such  a  statement  could,  in  a  political 
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*  Ila'l  it  l>ccn  the  result  of  along-meditated 
plan,  it  would  have  been  simultaneous 
throir^hout  the  country :  such  was  not  the 
case  •'"it  was  the  news  of  what  Paris  had  done 
that  roused  the  murderous  fanaticism  of  the 
provinces  to  imitation. 


sense,  produce  no  good  to  the  Huguenots, 
but  an  infinite  amount  of  evil  among  the 
Catholics,  he  declared  that  all  was  done 
by  his  express  commands,  and  that  each 
of  the  assassinated  leaders  had  been  guilty 
of  a  capital  crime. 

A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a  mortal  disease.  Suspecting  the 
Queen-Mother  of  poisoning  him,  he  again 
turned  towards  the  Huguenots.  Discon- 
tent possessed  every  party  in  the  State, 
which  was  wholly  governed  by  Catherine 
and  her  creatures,  all  Italians,  men  of 
mean  birth  and  sordid  natures.  There 
was  another  rising  of  the  Protestants,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  King  died  at  Vin- 
cenncs  in  the  most  terrible  tortures,  bathed 
in  hfs  own  blood,  which  literally  sweated 
through  his  skin.* 

His  character  seems  to  have  possessed 
certain  elements  which  a  more  wholesome 
training,  or  perhaps  maturity,  might  have 
ripened  to  greatness.  He  was  a  patron 
of  literature  and  learned  men,  and  a  fine 
musician ;  but  his  passion  for  the  chase 
amounted  to  a  mania.  He  would  pass 
whole  days  and  nights  in  the  woods.  He 
was  naturally  fierce  and  sanguinary. 
A\'hcn  galloi)ing  along  the  roads,  he  would 
sometimes  kill  every  animal  he  met ;  the 
sight  of  their  blood  seemed  to  madden 
him,  and,  springing  from  his  horse,  he 
would  tear  out  their  entrails  and  dabble 
in  their  gore.t  He  was  passionate  to 
frenzy,  a  great  swearer,  and  had  little  re- 
gard for  oaths  or  pledges.  He  was  not 
licentious,  and  was  deeply  attached  both 
to  Marie  'i  ouchet,  his  one  mistress,  and 
to  his  gentle  young  queen.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  tall,  but  with  a 
stoop  in  the  shoulders;  as  having  thin, 
weak  limbs,  pale  complexion,  fierce  ex- 
pression of  face,  and  eyes  yellow  and 
ghasdy.  He  was  a  great  victim  to  bile; 
whence  his  furious  temper.  Ah,  that  ter- 
rible bile,  what  crimes  has  it  to  answer 

*  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Charles  re- 
ally did  die  by  poison.  The  terms  upon  which 
lie  lived  with  his  mother  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  Due  d'Anjou,  then  King^of 
Poland,  was  her  favorite  son.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Alen^on,  the  youngest  brother, 
was  poisoned  by  a  nosegay  given  him  by  his 
mistress,  under  whose  direction  is  uncertain. 
**  7'//i'  Ithod  ran  throui^h  ali  his  pores  as  if  every 
Vi'iti  had  burst'*  says  He  Thou.  Thus  it  was 
with  Charles.  The  coincidence  is  a  curious 
one. 

f  This  will  account  for  his  ferocity  after  the 
massacre  had  once  commenced. 
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for!  Charles  the  Ninth,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  all  three  wholesale  slaughter- 
ers, were  possessed  by  the  yellow  fiend. 

To  follow  Catherine's  career  through 
the  tortuous  intrigues  of  the  following 
reign  would  be  to  recount  its  whole  his- 
tory, a  task  which  comes  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article.  It  was  but 
the  old  policy  over  again — a  constant 
fight  for  ascendency  over  her  son's  mind ; 
a  constant  endeavor  to  balance  the  one 
party  against  the  other,  Guise  against  Na- 
varre, for  Henry  of  Beam  had  now  taken 
Coligny's  place  as  head  of  the  Hugue- 
nots; a  constant  system  of  espionage  car- 
ried on  by  the  beautiful  demoiselles  of  her 
Court,  whom  Brantome  has  immortalized 
under  the  term  of  the  Queen-Mother's 
"  flying  squadron" — syrens  who  lured  men 
to  treachery,  dishonor,  and  frequently 
death.  It  was  a  miserable  policy,  which 
drowned  France  in  blood,  and  never  ef- 
fected any  permanent  results. 

Her  death  occurred  in  1589,  and  was 
hastened,  it  is  said,  by  the  shock  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  exe- 
cuted in  the  King's  palace  by  the  King's 
orders,  for  she  foresaw  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  must  fall  upon  her  son  from 
this  daring  deed — prognostics  which,  with- 
in a  few  months  of  her  decease,  were  ter- 
ribly realized. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  was  essentially  a 
type  of  her  age  and  nation.  lago's  phrase, 
"  Virtue,  a  fig !  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  thus,  or  thus,"  might  well  have  been 
the  motto  of  the  Italian  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  to  be  honest,  honorable,  and  in- 
genuous, was  in  his  creed  to  be  a  fool ;  to 
be  crafty,  cunning,  and  dissimulating, 
was  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  all  respect ; 
the  most  pitiless  of  assassins  and  destroy- 
ers when  his  interests  were  balanced 
against  human  life,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
tliat  sanguinary  ferocity,  that  tigerish  love 
of  blood,  which  breaks  out  in  the  French- 
man whenever  his  passions  are  aroused 
by  political  or  religious  fanaticism.  Thus 
Catherine  was  by  nature  tolerant,  and 
averse  to  cruelty ;  but  ruthless  as  Destiny 
to  all  who  threatened  her  ambition.  A 
sceptic  to  revealed  religion,  she  was  pro- 
foundly credulous  to  every  superstition; 
an  astrologer  attended  her  wherever  she 
went ;  she  never  engaged  in  any  scheme 
without  first  consulting  the  stars;  and 
after  her  death  all  kinds  of  amulets  and 
charms    were    found    upon   her  person. 


She  is  accredited  with  having  been  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  science  of  poison- 
ing, which  reached  such  a  terrible  perfec- 
tion among  the  Italians  at  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages;  a  pair  of  gloves,  a 
bouquet,  a  perfumed  handkerchief,  could 
convey  death  to  an  enemy,  and  yet  defy 
detection.  Marvellously  tenacious  of  pur- 
pose, fertile  in  resources,  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  action,  she  might  have  crushed  all 
who  opposed  her  dominion,  and  rendered 
her  power  absolute,  had  she  possessed 
more  of  the  grandeur  of  wickedness ;  but 
her  policy  was  ever  temporizing,  ever 
emasculated  by  an  excess  of  subtlety; 
she  preferred  poison  and  the  dagger  to 
the  axe  and  the  sword ;  preferred  to  maim 
rather  than  crush  an  enemy ;  she  excited 
terror,  but  never  awe.  Yet  when  occasion 
required  her  courage  was  unquestionable. 
She  was  a  dauntless  huntress  of  the  stag 
and  the  wild  boar,  and  had  frequently 
sustained  severe  injuries  in  their  pursuit. 
And  Brantome  tells  us,  speaking  of  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  "  She  failed  not  to  come 
every  day  to  Fort  St.  Catherine  to  hold 
council  and  to  watch  the  firing  of  the  bat- 
teries. I  have  often  seen  her  passing 
along  that  hollow  way  of  St.  Catherine, 
the  cannon  and  musket  shot  raining 
around  her,  for  which  she  cared  nothing. 
.  .  .  When  Monsieur  the  Constable 
and  M.  de  Guise  remonstrated  with  her, 
saying  that  misfortune  would  come  of  it, 
she  only  laughed,  and  said  she  would  not 
spare  herself  more  than  them,  since  she 
had  as  good  a  courage  as  they  had,  but 
not  the  strength  their  sex  had  designed' 
them."  In  manners  she  was  affable  and 
courteous,  and  had  the  sweetest  of  smiles 
and  the  most  musical  of  voices;  and, 
rarest  praise  of  all  in  that  licentious  age, 
scandal,  scarcely  tarnished  her  reputation. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous 
contemporary  epigrams  \yritten  upon  her 
death : 

"  La  royne  qui  cy  gist  fut  un  (liable  et  un 

ange, 
Toute    pleine    de    blasme    ct    pleinc    de 

louange, 
Ellc  soutint  TEstat,  et  I'Estat  mit  ^  bas, 
EUe  fit  maints  accords,  et  pas  moins  de  d6- 

bats, 
EUe  enfanta  trois  rois  et  trois  gucrres  ci- 

viles, 
Fit  bastir  des  chasteaux  et  ruinerdesvilles, 
Fit  bien  de  bonnes  lois  et  de  manvais  6dits  ; 
Souhaite  lui,  passant,  enfer  et  paradis." 

Temple  Bar. 
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BY   MRS.   ALEXANDER,   AUTHOR   OF   "  THE   WOOING  O'T." 


Chapter  VI. 

The  next  Sunday  was  one  of  those 
bright  soft  days  that  seem  stolen  from  a 
riper  season,  just  as  a  sample* of  the  de- 
lights which  more  advanced  spring  has  in 
store.  Already  the  almond  and  lilac  trees 
showed  attempts  at  budding,  the  crocuses 
and  violets  made  a  respectable  show  in 
the  garden,  and  Mrs.  Traverses  rooms 
were  sweet  with  hyacinths. 

Thither,  in  Sunday  garb  of  most  irre- 
proachable cut  and  hue,  with  tightly  but- 
toned, handsomely  stitched  gloves,  and  a 
silk  umbrella  rolled  into  the  dimensions  of 
a  walking-stick,  came  Ford.  He  first 
loomed  upon  Fanny's  active  vision  at 
church,  and  slie,  with  her  usual  impulsive- 
ness, bestowed  an  energetic  nudge  upon 
her  friend,  who  was  busied  in  finding  the 
hymn  just  given  out;  but  Mrs.  Travers 
was  not  unaccustomed  to  Fanny's  nudges, 
and  did  not  even  lift  her  eyes  from  her 
book. 

On  coming  out  of  church,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Danby  pounced  upon  Mrs.  Travers, 
for  whom  she  had  lain  in  wait ;  for  the 
young  widow  generally  kept  back  till  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  had  partially  dis- 
persed. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Travers  ?  I  was  glad  to  see  you  in 
church,  for  Georgie  and  I  fancied,  from 
not  seeing  you  anywhere,  that  you  were 
not  so  well — cokl  or  something.  It  is 
such  uncertain,  trying  weather." 

"  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Travers  cheerfully. 

"  Suppose  we  walk  on  ?" 

Here  Mr.  Ford  drew  near,  looking 
slightly  embarrassed,  yet  determined. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers ; 
then,  holding  out  her  hand,  "  Good-morn- 
ing, Mr.  Ford;  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you  in  church.  Fanny,  here  is  !Mr. 
Ford!" — and  Fanny  felt  he  was  com- 
mitted to  her  care. 

Mrs.  Danby  and  her  daughter  looked  at 
him  with  an  instant's  short,  sharp  curiosi- 
ty, and  then  the  party  fell  into  a  natural 
marching  order,  the  married  ladies  in 
front,  the  young  ones,  escorted  by  the 
gallant  Ford,  in  the  rear.     Now  it  is  re- 


markable that,  although  speaking  very 
correct  English,  with  a  good  accent, 
although  a  well-informed  and  tolerably 
good-looking  individual,  both  Miss  Danby 
and  her  mother  decided  in  their  own 
minds  that  he  was,  according  to  their 
scornful  generalisation,  some  "  tinker  or 
tailor,  or  candlestick  maker"  from  the 
City.  Meantime  they  walked  on  harmo- 
niously together. 

"  I  want  you  to  waive  ceremony  and 
come  in  \  to  ;  us  to-morrow  evening,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Travers,"  said  the  honorable 
dame  persuasively.  "  There  will  only  be 
my  cousin  Lady  Georgina  Vemer,  her 
nephew  Lord  Delamere,  who  is  quartered 
here,  and  Colonel  Upton,  who  is  an 
Indian  hero  just  returned.  You  might 
like  to  meet  him,  for  he  is  a  great  chum  of 
your  connection.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  It 
is  quite  a  family  gathering ;  no  party,  a 
little  music  and  a  rubber.  There  could 
not  be  the  slightest  impropriety." 

*•  Thank  you  very  much,"  returned  Mrs. 
Travers,  gently  but  decidedly.  "  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  my  own  house  for 
some  months'to  come.  Do  not  think  me 
ungracious.  In  such  matters,  I  suppose, 
individual  feeling  makes  the  law.'* 

"  I  really  think  you  are  too  scrupulous, 
dear  Mrs.  Travers.  It  is  not  wise,  or 
even  Christian,  to  indulge  in  morbid 
regrets,  which  only  unfit  us  for  the  duties 
of  that  state  of  life  to  which  we  are 
called,"  observed  Mrs.  Danby,  in  a  highly 
religious  tone. 

But  Mrs.  Travers  was  not  to  be  moved; 
the  prospect  of  meeting  an  old  chum  of 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  was  anything  but  at- 
tractive to  her,  and  she  politely  though 
firmly  repeated  her  refusal. 

"  Well,  your  charming  young  friend  will 
perhaps  join  us?" 

This  Mrs.  Travers  left  an  open  point, 
determined  to  ask  Fanny  to  stay  at  home, 
as  she  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  her 
"charming"  but  communicative  young 
friend  being  brought  in  contact  even  with 
the  enemy's  most  remote  outpost. 

The  parties  separated  at  their  respective 
houses,  and  Mrs.  Travers  addressed  her- 
self pleasantly  to  Mr.  Ford. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Ford ;  I  dare  say  we 
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shall  find  Mr.  Reed.  He  generally  comes 
down  on  Sundays,  but,  I  regret  to  say, 
does  not  appear  at  church." 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  believe,"  returned 
Ford,  following  her  into  the  house,  "  that, 
although  compelled  by  railway  exigencies 
to  make  my  appearance  at  so  unreason- 
able an  hour,  I  do  not  intend  to  bore  you 
all  day ;  a  walk  across  Bushy  Park,  after 
a  week  at  the  desk,  will  be  a  great  refresh- 
ment." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Ford,"  said  the  young  widow,  simply. 
"  Pray  stroll  about,  or  sit  indoors  and  read, 
just  as  you  like." 

Contrary  to  Mrs.  Travers's  expectations, 
Tom  Reed  was  not  awaiting  them,  and 
luncheon  proceeded  much  more  formally 
in  consequence.  Mr.  Ford  was  very 
elaborately  agreeable.  He  conveyed  all 
the  latest  news  he  could  collect  in  the 
most  polite  phrases,  but  Fanny  was  rather 
inattentive,  and  disposed  to  watch  the 
window  opposite  her,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  entrance ;  observing  which, 
Mrs.  Travers  remarked,  "  We  cannot  ex- 
pect Tom  now,  till  quite  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  I  do  not  think  he  will  come  at  all." 

"  I  dare  say  he  wiii  not,"  returned 
Fanny. 

They  shortly  after  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  to  her  com- 
panion, "  you  would  be  good  natured,  and 
take  a  walk  with  Mr.  Ford." 

This  was  a  whispered  aside,  while  he 
was  critically  examining  an  illustrated 
work  on  church  architecture,  which  the 
High  Church  curate  had  persuaded  Mrs. 
Travers  to  buy. 

"  I  will  if  you  like,"  said  Fanny,  with 
her  usual  good  humor.  "  Mr.  Ford,"  she 
continued,  "  will  you  take  me  with  you  ? 
or  shall  I  be  in  your  way  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  greatly 
gratified  at  the  idea  of  such  companion- 
ship; but  shall  we  leave  Mrs.  Travers 
alone  ?     Would  she  not  join  us  ?" 

"  No,  tliank  you,  Mr.  Ford,  I  never  go 
out  on  Sundays ;  but  a  brisk  walk  would 
do  Fanny  a  world  of  good." 

Fanny  made  a  pretty  "  mow"  behind 
Mr.  Ford's  back,  and  ran  away  to  put  on 
her  bonnet. 

"  I  have  heard,  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,"  said  Ford,  drawing  his 
chair  near  Mrs.  Travers,  "  that  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  was   to   have  started,  or   had 


started,  from  Calcutta  the  first  of  this 
month ;  so  that  he  will  probably  arrive  in 
England  in  about  a  fortnight." 

"  Indeed !"  she  replied,  and  then  re- 
mained silent  and  absorbed  in  thought, 
her  large  dark-blue  eyes  distended,  gazing 
fixedly  on  vacancy. 

Ford  looked  at  her  intently,  quite  un- 
perceived  by  her,  until  he  suddenly  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  executed  his  favorite 
flank  movement  upon  the  window.  Then 
she  said  with  a  smile  : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ford,  he  may  come  or  go. 
I  must  trouble  myself  no  further  about 
him.  He  has  rejected  my  offer  with  more 
than  scorn,  and  has  evidently  heard  some 
rumor  of  the  second  will,  for  he  threatens 
to  dispute  the  first.  Oh,  what  would  I 
not  give  to  find  that  second  will,  or  to 
know  certainly  that  it  does  not  exist !  I 
shall  never  feel  really  safe  or  settled  until 
I  am  satisfied  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  It  is  a  painful  position  for  you,"  said 
Ford,  once  more  seating  himself  beside 
her ;  "  but  I  think  you  may  make  up 
your  mind  that  nothing  more  will  ever  be 
discovered,  although  I  once  knew  a  case 
somewhat  in  point  where,  after  a  year,  the 
final  will  was  found. .  But  as  to  Sir  Hugh's 
threats,  they  are  not  worth  thinking  of." 

"  So  Mr.  Reed  tells  me ;  and  I  will  try 
not  to  think  of  them.  Pray,  Mr.  Ford  " 
— with  an  abrupt  change  of  voice — "  have 
you  been  able  to  see  poor  Mr.  Gregory's 
daugliter  for  me  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  regret  to  say,"  replied 
Ford  softly.  "  I  have  been  much  engaged 
since  we  met,  but  I  have  ascertained  her 
address." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  Pray  give  it  to  me. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  call.  I  have  much 
more  time  to  spare  than  you,  and  I  ought 
not  to  trouble  you." 

"  Trouble !"  repeated  Ford  emphatical- 
ly. "  When  did  I  ever  think  anything  a 
trouble  for  you  ?" 

There  was  a  perceptible  quiver  in  his 
voice.  Mrs.  Travers  looked  up  quickly 
with  a  startled  expression,  meeting  his  eyes 
steadily. 

"  Oh,  you  may  be  so  good  as  not  to 
consider  me  troublesome,",  she  said,  with 
a  certain  [quiet,  careless  composure,  very 
refrigerating  to  an  ardent,  vain,  timid  man. 
"  But  I  am  all  the  more  bound  not  to  give 
you  trouble.  So  let  me  have  the  address, 
and  I  shall  call  upon  this  poor  woman  in 
a  day  or  two." 
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There  was  a  tinge  of  command  in  both 
voice  and  manner  that  suited  her  well; 
and  Ford  instantly  obeyed. 

"  There,"  he  said,  taking  a  slip  of  paper 
from  his  pocket-book.  "  It  is  not  a  very 
attractive  locality,  you  observe."  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  trust  I  have 
not  unwittingly  offended  by  involuntarily 
falling  back  to  the  tone  warranted  in 
former,  and  to  me,  happier  days." 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Mrs.  Travers,  her 
frank  kindly  nature  dreading  to  seem  un- 
friendly or  haughty  in  her  prosperity. 
"  I  always  remember " 

The  entrance  of  Fanny  with  her  bonnet 
on  saved  the  impulsive  widow  from  too 
fascinating  an  amende^  though  perhaps  tlie 
suggestiveness  of  her  unfmished  sentence 
permitted  a  wider  range  to  Ford's  far- 
reaching  vanity  than  the  most  unguarded 
words. 

"  Well,  Miss  Lee  !"  cried  that  gentleman, 
with  head  erect  and  sparkling  eyes.  "  I 
am  at  your  service.  I  daresay  you  can 
direct  our  steps  to  some  pretty  bits  of 
scenery.  Do  you  ever  try  any  sketching? 
If  so,  and  I  could  give  you  a  hint  or  two, 
I  should  be  most  happy.  In  other  days 
I  had  almost  elected  an  artistic  line,  and, 
but  for  one  circumstance,  regret  I  did  not." 

"It  would  have  been  much  nicer  than 
doing  sums  all  days,  I  am  sure,"  returned 
Fanny.  *'  Come  along,  Mr.  Ford ;  it  is 
past  two.'* 

Mrs.  Travers  felt  unusually  pleased 
when  Ford  disappeared,  but  was  too 
much  occupied  with  other  thoughts  to  be- 
stow any  on  him.  The  near  ai)proach  of 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  filled  her  with  unde- 
finablc  and  unreasonable  uneasiness ;  but 
she  made  a  resolute  and  successful  effort 
to  banish  hiin  from  her  mind.  "There  is 
no  use  in  going  to  meet  trouble  half  way," 
she  reflected ;  "  he  can  do  me  no  real 
harm."  Slie  looked  at  the  address  given 
her  by  Ford.  " '  Mrs.  Bell,  Duke's 
Square,  Lambeth,  near  Vauxhall.'  I  will 
try  and  see  her  to-morrow ;  perhaps  it  is 
foolish  and  Quixotic  to  go  myself,  but  it 
cannot  be  wrong;  and  I  have  so  much 
time,  and  help  must  seem  long  in  coming 
to  her,  poor  soul."  So  the  fair  widow's 
thoughts  flowed  out  in  benevolent  plans, 
in  half  sad,  half-sweet  reminiscences.  How 
long  she  sat  in  luxurious  solitude  she 
did  not  know,  when  she  was  roused  by  an 
opening  door  and  the  announcement  of 
"  Mr.  Reed." 


"  My  dear  Tom,  I  am  so  glad  to  sec 

you  !  What  became  of  you  this  morning; 
and  how  have  you  managed  to  arrive  at 
this  unusual  hour  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  one  of  *  our  own  cor- 
respondents *  has  just  arrived  from  India. 
Has  been  with  Outram  at  Delhi ;  and  we 
were  late  last  night,  or  rather  this  morning. 
The  *  Morning  Thresher '  men  gave  him  a 
supper ;  so  he  offered  to  drive  me  down, 
as  he  was  coming  to  see  some  fellow  he 
knew  in  India  who  is  quartered  here." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Will  you  have  some  luncheon  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  have  just  finished 
breakfast;"  and  Tom  Reed  ensconced 
himself  in  a  comfortable  chair,  yet  seemed 
resdess,  while  Mrs.  Travers  asked  and 
received  the  news. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Tom  ?"  she  said 
at  length.  "You  seem  on  the  lookout 
for  something.  Oh,  I  know  !  I  suspect 
you  miss  Fanny's  attacks.  SKe  is  out: 
she  good-naturedly  undertook  to  guide 
Mr.  Ford  to  some  picturesque  points  ;  and 
I  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  in  peace." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  they  will  be  back  to  din- 
ner, then  ?" 

"Yes,  unless  they  elope;  and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Ford  is  much  too  proper  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thing,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers 
laughing. 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  the  difficulty 
would  arise  on  Fanny's  side  ?"  said  Reed, 
a  little  querulously. 

"  Poor  dear  Fanny !  she  would  inevita- 
bly box  his  ears  if  the  spirit  moved  him  so 
far.  Under  enormous  excitement,  I  could 
fancy  Mr.  Ford  on  one  knee  exclaiming, 
*A  carriage-and-four  awaits  us  in  the 
ravine ;  fly  with  me !'  or  some  such  cor- 
rect incorrectness;  but  I  can  not  fancy 
Fan  saying  *  Yes.'  Ah  !  Tom,  Tom,  you 
must  put  up  with  me,  only  me,  for  the  next 
half-hour." 

"  Only  you  !"  cried  Reed.  "  And  am 
I  not  the  luckiest  of  dogs  to  have  a  iete^- 
ti'ic  with  you  even  for  once;  to  have  the 
entree  of  your  pleasant  home-like  house. 
Seriously,  you  have  done  me  a  world  of 
good.  Do  you  know  I  am  crystallising 
into  a  degree  of  steadiness  calculated  to 
result  in  a  millionaire  condition,  if  I  only 
had  a  trifle  to  begin  with.  As  it  is,  I 
trust  it  may  not  impart  a  solidity  to  my 
pen  which  will  unfit  it  for  lighter  litera- 
ture." 

"  Do  not  fear.    Volatility  is  so  ingrained 
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in  you  that" any  graver  habits  contracted 
here  will  be  but  the  sponge-cake  underly- 
ing the  whipt  cream  of  your  existence." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Tom  ^gravely. 
"  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  dream  of  my 
existence  has  been  very  considerably 
whipt  hitherto." 

Mrs.  Travers  smiled.  "Ah,  Tom  !  you 
would  not  be  so  good  a  fellow  if  the  rod 
of  circumstance  had  been  more  sparingly 
appHed." 

*'  So  be  it ;  but  the  process  has  had  its 
unpleasantness." 

"  No  doubt.  Now  tell  me,  what  won- 
ders did  *  your  own  correspondent '  tell  of 
his  adventures  in  India  ?  I  daresay  I 
have  read  the  best  of  them ;  but  a  Httle 
private  bit  flatters  one's  vanity." 

"Well,  curiously  enough,  our  talk  all 
the  way  down  here  was  about  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith.  Markham  (that's  our  man) 
knew  him  well." 

"  You  do  not  say  so !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Travers,  with  much  interest.  "  And  what 
does  he  say  of  him  ?" 

"  He  evidently  likes  him  :  says  he  is  not 
a  bad  fellow — a  thorough  soldier ;  a  keen 
sportsman';  rather  silent  and  haughty,  but 
as  plucky  as  a — well,  as  a  well-bred  Eng- 
lishman generally  is." 

"  Or  an  ill-bred  one  either,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Travers. 

"  Well,  as  an  Englishman,  then.  Per- 
haps, when  he  comes  to  England,  he  may 
be  induced  to  hear  reason,  and  do  you 
justice." 

"  That  I  imagine  he  will  never  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Travers.  "  How  is  it  that  he  has 
not  arrived  as  well  as  this  correspondent 
of  yours  ?" 

"  Oh,  his  passage  was  taken,  I  under- 
stand, but  he  was  too  ill  to  go  on  board. 
It  seems  he  was  rather  severely  wounded 
defending  the  entrance  to  a  fort  with  a 
handful  of  men,  to  give  the  women  and 
sick  time  to  escape.  I  hear  he  is  to  have 
the  Victoria  Cross." 

"  Indeed,"  relumed  Mrs.  Travers 
coldly;  and,  after  a  minute's  silence, 
added,  "  then  he  can  hardly  be  here  before 
the  end  of  March." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Reed  rising 
and  walking  towards  the  window.  "  It  is 
very  fine,  Mrs.  Travers ;  do  you  not  feel 
disposed  to  follow  Fanny's  example,  and 
come  out  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not,  Tom,"  she  replied 
smiling ;  "  but  pray  do  not  mind  me,     I 


see  you  are  longing  to  be  away — go ;  and 
if  you  bend  your  steps  towards  Bushy 
Park,  you  will  probably  meet  the  truants." 
»  "  Ah,  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,"  cried 
Tom.  "  You  have  some  delightful  novel 
hidden  away  somewhere,  which  I  interfere 
with ;  so  I  am  off."  He  waved  his  hand 
to  his' fair  hostess,  and  ran  downstairs  with 
his  usual  alert  rapidity. 

Mrs.  Travers  looked  after  him  with  a 
kindly,  half-amused  smile ;  but  though 
she  rose  and  took  a  thick,  tougli-looking 
book  from  her  writing  table,  it  lay  open 
unread  for  a  long  time  upon  her  knee. 
Partly  she  thought  of  Tom  Reed's  irre- 
pressible uneasiness  when  he  found  Fanny 
was  absent,  but  more  of  his  careless  sen- 
tence, "  I  hear  he  is  to  have  the  Victoria 
Cross."  It  was  curious  how  it  ruffled  the 
repose  of  her  mind  to  hear  of  any  worth 
in  Hugh  Galbraith — any  liking  towards 
him  in  others.  It  always  seemed  to  re- 
flect reproach  upon  her  dead  husband 
and  herself — and  how  much  she  had 
offended  in  urging  Mr.  Travers  to  do  him 
justice,  no  one  save  herself  knew.  It  was 
such  an  effort  to  her  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Travers  on  any  forbidden  subject,  and 
Galbraith  was  always  tabooed.  Now,  all 
her  efforts  were  worse  than  useless  !  Well 
she  had,  at  all  events,  striven  to  do  right ; 
and  she  could  not  help  believing  tliat  her 
conduct  would  come  to  light  some  day. 
even  if  not  ....  She  raised  her  book 
and  strove  to  read,  but  only  succeeded 
brokenly ;  disagreeable  thoughts  would  flit 
between  her  mind  and  the  subject  before 
it.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  hear  Fanny's 
voice  on  the  stairs,  and  to  receive  the 
three  pedestrians. 

"  I  was  so  surprised]to  see  Tom!"  cried 
Fanny,  as  she  entered.  "  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw^him  coming 
along.  We  have  had  such  a  nice  walk ; 
have  we  not,  Mr.  Ford  ?" 

"  I  should  be  a  very  strange  individual 
to  deny  it,"  returned  that  gendeman,  with 
much  urbanity.  "  I  wish  we  could  have 
persuaded  you,  Mrs.  Travers,  to  have 
joined  us ;  I  think  you  would  have  enjoyed 
the  delicious  spring  feeling,  the  charming 
views." 

"  No  doubt,  Mr.  Ford ;  but  I  seldom 
go  out  on  Sunday.  Now,  dinner  will  be 
ready  in  five  minutes,  so  those  who  wish 
to  adorn  had  better  do  so." 

The  day  but  one  after  this  conversa- 
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tion,  Mrs.  Travers,  yiekiing  to  a  kindly 
impulse,  determined  to  seek  out  the  old 
clerk's  daughter  herself.  A  deep  grateful 
sense  of  happiness  had  been  developing 
within  her,  and  gradually  pervading  her 
whole  being  during  the  three  months  of 
harmonious  quiet  which  had  succeeded  her 
husband's  death.  It  was  in  vain  she  re- 
proached herself  for  this  disloyally  to  his 
memory;  in  vain  she  told  herself  that  her 
mourning  should  be  deeper  and  more  pro- 
longed for  him  to  whom  she  owed  every- 
thing. Nature  was  too  strong  to  be  held 
back  from  its  irrepressible  germination. 
She  felt  she  was  young  and  fair;  she 
knew  she  was  free,  rich,  full  to  the  lips 
with  life,  and  she  looked  round,  longing  to 
bestow  some  of  her  happiness  on  others. 
Subscriptions  to  uselul  charities  were  all 
very  right;  but  she  wanted  to  say  to  some 
sorrowful  ones,  "  Here,  take  of  my  abun- 
dance ;  let  me  have  the  supreme  pleasure 
of  drying  your  tears."  She  longed  to  give 
relief,  not  merely  by  gifts,  but  by  the  balm 
of  personal  sympathy.  So  she  started  in 
the  most  generous  mood — she  went  alone. 
"  Poor  old  Mr.  Gregory's  people  must  be 
superior,"  she  thought.  "  His  daugliter 
will  speak  more  freely  to  me,  if  I  am  by  my- 
self." She  therefore  took  the  train  to 
Vauxhall,  and  a  cab  from  thence  to  the 
address  given  her  by  Ford.  It  was  a  bet- 
ter locality  than  she  expected.  The 
square  was  a  large  grass-plot,  adorned  by 
a  few  weeping  willows,  fenced  by  wooden 
rails  painted  white,  and  surrounded  by 
old-fashioned,  respectable -looking  red-brick 
houses.  The  one  she  sought  had  a  brass 
plate  on  the  door,  which  announced  "  Mrs. 
Bell's  establishment  for  young  ladies," 
As  Mrs.  Travers  rang,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  stout,  square-looking  man,  in  a 
brown  overcoat  and  baggy  trousers,  came 
out;  he  had  a  tall,  fluffy  hat  that  seemed 
to  have  been  brushed  the  wrong  way,  and 
held  a  book  with  a  brass  clasp,  out  of 
which  various  papers  protruded.  He  was 
followed  by  a  small  pale  woman,  with  a 
strained,  imploring  expression  in  her  eyes, 
ajid  hair  much  whiter  than  it  ought  to 
have  been  at  her  years.  She  was  dressed 
in  rusty  black,  |and  had  a  small,  grey, 
knitted  shawl  drawn  tight  round  her 
shoulders ;  yet  was  there  no  tinge  of  cora- 
tnonness  in  her  aspect,  nor  in  her  accent, 
as  she  answered  the  man's  imperative 
"  On  Monday,  then,  at  farthest,"  with  a 
low,  sad-toned,  "  On  Monday,  if  I  possibly 


can ;"  and  then  continued  standing,  the 
door  in  her  hand,  as  he  walked  away — 
looking  with  surprise  at  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  I  wish,  if  convenient  to  her,  to  see 
Mrs.  Bell,"  said  she,  advancing  and  draw- 
ing a  card  from  her  case. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Bell,"  returned  the  little 
woman  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  name  was 
identified  with  trouble  ;  "  walk  in,  if  you 
please."  She  led  the  way  into  what  was 
evidently  a  schoolrpom,  as  the  front  and 
back  parlors  opened  into  each  other,  and 
were   scantily   supplied   with    desks    and 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  continued  Mrs.  Bell, 
drawing  forward  the  only  chair  in  the 
room,  which  had  a  relaxed  cane  seat. 

"  I  presume  you  have  called  about  my 
advertisement." 

"  No,"  said  Kate  Travers  :  "  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  advertisement,"  and  she 
placed  her  card  in  the  little  woman's  thin, 
tremulous  hand, 

"  Mrs.  Travers !"  she  exclaimed  in  great 
surprise.  "  This  is  most  unexpected  !" — 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
quivered. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  coloring,  and  feel- 
ing keenly  the  awkwardness  of  venturing 
to  intrude  her  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  this  poor  soul  had  to  contend 
upon  her  notice — "bet^ause — because  your 
late  father  was  much  respected  by  Mr, 
Travers;  and  had  not  his  own  illness 
come  on  so  soon  after  Mr.  Gregory's 
death,  he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  made 
it  his  business  to  ascertain" — she  paused, 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Bell  breathlessly, 
her  thin  hands  clutching  nervously  at  her 

"  If  he  could  have  been  of  any  use  to 
you,"  resumed  Kate  Travers,  clearing  her 
difficulties  at  a  bound  ;  "  and  I  have  come 
to  act  for  him.  Will  you  forget  1  am  a 
stranger,  and  speak  to  me  openly  of  your 
affairs  ?" 

The  kind,  frank  eyes,  the  sweet,  modest, 
hesitating  voice,  that  seemed  to  ask  rather 
than  to  confer  a  favor,  melted  the  strug- 
gling woman's  heart.  A  sudden 
powering  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  t 
her  giddy :  she  leant  her  elbows  on.  ( 
of  the  desks,  and,  covering  her  face  i 
her  hands,  she  kept  silence  for  one  t 
bling  moment. 

"  You  are  very,  very  good !" 
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claimed  at  length ;  "  and  I  lieartily  thank 
you ;  but  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear,  it  is  almost 
too  late  for  help." 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers, 
feeling  at  ease  now  that  the  ice  was  broken. 
"  I  am  sure,  if  you  will  confide  in  nic, 
something  can  be  done — some  way  of  es- 
cape found."  She  spoke  warmly  and 
quickly,  for,  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
she  perceived  that  her  listener  was  in  great 
trouble.  After  a  few  more  sentences  had 
been  exchanged,  Mrs.  Bell's  shy  reserve 
gave  way,  and,  while  unheeded  tears 
welled  over  and  stole  down  her  sunken 
cheek,  she  told  her  whole  story. 

While  her  father  lived  with  !ier,  she  was 
comparatively  prosperous;  he  paid  her 
rent,  and  further  contributed  to  the  cost  of 
the  little  household.  She  had  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful school,  and  had  contrived  to  edu- 
caie  her  daughter,  now  grown  up,  a  son, 
who  had  evidently  been  a  "  ne'er-do-weel," 
whose  illness  and  death  not  long  before 
his  grandfather's  had  helped  to  exhaust  her 
scanty  savings,  and  another  boy,  her 
youngest,  who  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old, 
But  with  her  father  she  lost  her  mainstay. 
Her  school  fluctuated;  she  got  behind 
with  her  rent.  Her  landlord  had,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  been  tolerably  patient;  she 
had  struggled  on,  not  liking  to  throw  away 
the  connection  she  had  formed,  especially 
as  "  dear  Gracey"  had  just  come  home 
"  finished  "  from  an  excellent  school,  where 
she  had  gained  nearly  all  the  prizes,  and 
worked  with  her  whole  soul  in  order  lo  be 
a  help  to  the  "  dear  mother"  at  home,  and 
Mrs.  Bell  could  therefore  ofTer  fresh  advan- 
tages to  her  pupils. 

Do  what  she  would,  however,  the  net 
closed  round  the  poor  woman ;  and,  as  the 
last  chance  of  paying  her  debts  and  setting 
herself  and  daughter  free,  she  had  adver- 
tised her  school  for  sale,  hoping  to  make 
an  existence  by  giving  lessons,  as  she  could 
no  longer  receive  pupils.  They  had  now 
nearly  come  to  the  end  of  all  their  re- 
sources— the  widow's  brother  was  at  sea, 
had  been  unheard  of  for  months — the 
landlord  had  just  left,  after  informing  her 
that,  if  not  paid  on  Monday,  he  must 
seize  her  furniture.  "  And  all  will  go," 
concluded  Mrs.  Bell,  who  had  talked  her- 
self into  composure;  "for,  between  rent 
and  taxes,  there  are  nearly  twenty-five 
pounds  due.  Then  I  do  not  know  where 
to  turn  I  With  this  house  will  go  my  last 
chance  of  independence.  And  there  is  poor 


Georgie;  he  has  not  been  to  school  for 
three  months — what  is  to  become  of 
him  ?" 

"You  must  have  courage  still,"  said 
Kate,  taking  her  hand,  while  sympathetic 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  The  house  shall 
not  go,  nor  the  furniture." 

"  But,  dear  madam,  it  would  take  such 
a  large  sum  to  set  me  straight," 

"  How  much  ?"  returned  Mrs.  TVaveia 
quickly. 

"  Well,  you  see,  1  ought  lo  be  sure  of  six 
months'  rent  besides  what  is  due,  and  just 
the  little  weekly  bills,  and  a  trifle  of  ready 
money  for  books  and  things.  Oh,  I  am 
afraid  I  dare  not  stay  on  with  less  than 
seventy  pounds,  and  that  is  a  fortune!" 

"  Nevertheless  you  shall  have  it,"  cried 
Kate  Travers  impulsively — "you  shall  in- 
deed! I  am  certain,  if  my  husband  had 
known  about  you,  he  would  have  done  as 
much  or  more." 

'■  But,  Mrs.  Travers,  pray  think  what  a 
very  large  sum  it  is  to  promise !  Your  kind 
heart  is  moved  by  the  story  of  my  troubles. 
1  should  be  so  sorry  to  hurry  you  into  any- 
thing you  would  regret." 

"  You  shall  have  the  half  to-morrow," 
returned  Kate,  "  and  the  rest  in  a  week,  so 
pray  cheer  up,  and  set  to  work  to  inform 
all  your  friends  that  your  school  is  not  to 
be  given  up ;  and  as  to  your  boy," — she 
stopped — a  list  of  all  the  institutions  of 
which  Mr.  Travers  had  been  a  governor, 
or  a  benefactor,  rose  before  her  mental 
vision — "  we  must  provide  for  his  education 
in  some  way." 

But  her  hearer  was  faint,  and  overcome 
by  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  Mrs. 
Travers,  frightened  to  see  her  look  so  pale, 
hastily  rang  the  bell,  which  was  immedi- 
ately answered  by  a  graceful,  pretty,  dark- 
eyed  girl,  a  youthful  picture  of  the  faded 
woman  who  was  now  sobbing  hysterically 
as  she  sat  upon  one  of  the  forms  with  her 
head  against  an  ink-splashed  desk.  A  few 
minutes  of  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing, and  then  the  glorious  news  of  their 
emancipation  was  made  known  to  "  Gra- 
cey," who,  though  preserving  her  com- 
posure, was  evidently  as  much  overjoyed 
as  her  mother. 

"  The  good  God  has  sent  you  to  us !" 
she  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  "  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  future  if  we  can  but  keep  up 
the  school,  and  people  always  liked  to  send 
their  children  to  mother.  Then,  if  we  can 
let  a  couple  of  rooms  upstairs,  we  shall  do 
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well.  Oh,  you  have  indeed  given  us  hope 
and  strength  !'* 

Kate  remained  some  time  talking  over 
the  simple  plans  of  mother  and  daughter, 
deeply  thankful  that  she  had  come  herself 
without  loss  of  time,  and  utterly  winning 
the  hearts  of  both  by  the  unaffected 
friendliness  of  her  interest  in  their  projects. 
She  could  collect  from  their  conversation 
that  theirs  had  been  lives  of  unremitting 
industry  and  humble  content ;  no  worthier 
recipients  of  her  bounty  could  be  found. 

How  little  it  cost  to  restore  sunshine  to 
their  hearts — sunshine  that  reflected  itself 
glowingly  in  her  own ! 

After  this  visit,  the  pleasant  monotony 
of  Mrs.  Travers's  life  was  varied  by  an  oc- 
casional visit  to  the  quiet  little  schoolmis- 
tress and  her  daughter — not  too  many — 
Kate  was  delicately  fearful  of  being  op- 
pressive, and  in  going  through  the  forms 
necessary  to  procure  admittance  for  her 
boy  into  one  of  the  many  institutions  to 
which  Mr.  Travers  had  subscribed,  to 
some  of  which  she  had  also  herself  con- 
tributed. 

Thus  another  month  had  almost  slipped 
by,  and  the  promise  she  had  made  to  her 
pro/cgee  had  been  faithfully  fulfilled.  After 
consultation  with  Mr.  Ford,  Kate  had  de- 
termined to  increase  her  gift  by  an  addi- 
tional twenty  pounds,  which  would  not 
make  it  much  more  than  half  a  year's  post 
obit  salary  on  account  of  the  long  and  effi- 
cient services  of  the  old  clerk. 

Mr.  Wall  had  now  ceased  to  warn  his 
fair  client  that  she  must  *'just"  wait;  and 
she  herself  had  begun  to  plan  an  early 
move  to  the  Continent,  beginning  with 
Naples,  and  intending  to  work  her  way 
northward  as  summer  advanced. 

A  delicious  scheme,  over  which  her  fancy 
revelled,  yet  in  which  Fanny  somehow  did 
not  seem  to  take  as  vivid  an  interest  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

Chapter  VII. 

"  I  WONDER  what  solemnity  Mr.  Ford 
intends  to  perform  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers, looking  up  from  a  note  she  was  read- 
ing as  she  sat  at  breakfast. 

"Is  he  coming  here?"  asked  Fanny, 
who  was  diligently  spreading  honey  on  her 
bread  and  butter. 

*'  Yes.  He  says  :  '  A  matter  of  deep  im- 
portance induces  me  so  to  arrange  my  work 
here,  as  to  enable  me  to  present  myself  at 


noon,  when  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  a 
private  interview.' " 

"  Oh,  my  goodness,  Kate !"  cried  Fanny, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  fun.  "  Depend 
upon  it  he  is  going  to  make  you  an  offer, 
or  a  declaration,  or  whatever  is  the  right 
word." 

"  Fanny !"  said  Mrs.  Travers  indignant- 
ly. "  How  strange  it  is  that  a  really  nice 
girl  as  you  are  should  be  guilty  of  such 
glaring  vulgarity,  even  in  jest !  Do  you 
forget  the  position  in  which  _  Mr.  Ford 
stands  to  me  ?  Never  make  such  a 
speech  again." 

"  Oh,  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  as  if  in  terror.  "  Do  not 
grind  me  quite  to  powder !  But  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  don't  know  that  nice, 
proper,  polite  personage  is  in  love  with 
you  ?  because,  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  begin 
to  think  I  am  more  than  your  equal  intel- 
lectually!" 

"  Absurd !"  returned  Mrs.  Travers  an- 
grily. "  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  Mr. 
Ford,  and  such  remarks  are  insulting  to 
him  as  well  as  to  me  ;  besides,  I  am  vexed 
that  you  should  be  so  regardless  of  all  pro- 
priety— there,  Fanny !  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  cross,  but  do  not  be  so  thoughtless 
again !" 

"  No,  I  will  not,  indeed,  dearest  I  know 
I  am  a  wretch ;  but,  Kate,  I  do  not  give 
up  my  opinion  for  all  that." 

"  Think  what  nonsense  you  like,  but  do 
not  utter  it !"  returned  Mrs.  Travers,  look- 
ing to  the  second  page  of  the  note,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  "  p.  T.  o."  at  the  foot  of  the 
first.  "  Listen  to  this.  Fan.  '  I  saw  the 
junior  partner  of  Booth  Brothers  this 
morning.  He  had  reached  London  only 
last  night,  having  travelled  from  Marseilles 
with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  though  not  ex- 
acdy  in  his  company.*  "There,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Travers,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  be- 
fore the  enemy,  and  on  the  point  of  going 
into  action!" 

"  Sir  Hugh  absolutely  in  London  I"  cried 
Fanny.  **  Is  it  not  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected ?     '  111  birds  fly  fast  1*  '\ 

"  No,  not  sooner  than  is  quite  possible," 
said  Mrs.  Travers  thoughtfully,  as  she  laid 
the  note  beside  her  plate.  "  Our  life  is  so 
serene  and  happy,  no  wonder  that  we  take 
no  heed  of  time — *  is !'  I  fear  *  has  been  * 
would  be  more  correct!  I  feel  quite  a 
coward  at  the  idea  of  the  unrest  that  is  be- 
fore me ;  and  an  enemy  is  so  horrible-— an 
implacable  enemy,  who  cannot  be  bought 
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off!"    she    continued,    smiling.    "I   am  his  accustomed  accuracy,  on  the  table,a 

ashamed  of  my  cowardice.     If  that  man  moving  his  chair  so  as  to  sit  with  his  back! 

had  not  a  sort  of  riglit  to  consider  himself  to  the  light.                                                      1 

ill  used,  I  should  be  braver.    However,  he  "  I  trust  you  have  no  very  bad  news  to.  J 

may  annoy,  but  he  cannot  hurt  me  !"  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  while  her  heart  ■ 

"  Take  some  more  coffee,  and  1  will  cut  beat  loudly.                                                      I 

you  such  a  nice  thin  slice  of  ham,"  said  "  Nothing  good,  I  acknowledge."  he  re-  A 

Fanny  soothingly,  turned,  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  and.  J 

"  No,  thank  you — nothing  more."  passing  it  rapidly  over  his  face.                 -    I 

"  Why,  Kate,  you  have  scarce  eaten  any  Mrs.  Travers  made  no   answer,  and,  .1 

breakfast !"  with  a  sort  of  choking  sound  in  the  throat,  I 

"  Never  mind,   I   shall   eat  the  more  Ford  resumed  abruptly :    "  The  missing 

luncheon.     And,  Fanny  dear,  I  wish  you  will,  for  which  we  have  sought  so  diligent- ' 

would  write  and  ask  Tom  Reed  to  come  ■  ly — I  have  found  it." 

down  to 'dinner,  if  possible,  to-day.     I  will  "  Indeed!"  cried   Mrs.  Travers,  with  a  j 

put  on  my  bonnet  while  you  write,  and  go  sensation  of  relief.    "  I  am  very  glad."        ' 

to  the  post  myself — a  walk  will  brighten  "  But,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Foul,  lower- 

my  ideas  and  steady  my  nerves."  ing  his  voice  and  leaning  a  little  towards  * 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you  ?"  asked  Fanny.  her,  "  I — I — as  an  old  and  trusted  friend, 

"  No.     I  want  to  think,  and  you  would  I  ventured  to  peruse  it,  and " 

have  to  be  silent,  so  you  would  be  bored."  "  Welt,    well,    Mr.    Ford,"    interrupted 

"Very  well,"  returned  Fanny  good-hu-  Mrs.   Travers,    impatiently;  "1    am  sure 

moredly.  you  were  actuated  by  the  best  motives.   I 

Although  a  dull  grey  morning,  the  air  do  hope  Sir  Hugh  is  remembered." 

and  motion  revived  the  young  widow.  She  "Sir  Hugh!"  repealed  Mr,  Ford  in  a 

strove  gallantly  to  throw  off  the  depression  peculiar  lone.     "You  shall  see;"andhe 

and  fearful  looking  for  evil   which   had  began   to  untie  the   parcel,     "  I  do  not 

fallen  upon  her  spirip;  but  though  par-  know,"  he  continued,  "  what  induced  me 

tially  successful,  she  could  not  quite  repress  to  perhaps  transgress    the  limits  of  pru- 

the  sort  of  nervous  watchfulness  which  dence,  but  my  deep  anxiety  and  regard  for 

constantly  drew  her  eyes  to  the  clock,     It  your  interests — in  short,  I  read  the  docu- 

must  be  some  matter  of  no  ordinary  im-  ment !   and  I  am  most  thankful  I  did,  for  ' 

portance  that  could  induce  Mr.  Ford  to  I  at  once  decided  that  _)'pwrj  should  be  the 

leave  the  office  in  the  morning,  on  a  foreign  first  eyes  to  fall  upon  it.  You  can  then  act 

post  day,  too ! — then  she  remembered  that  as  you  think  best." 

Friday  was  the  post  day,  and  credited  it  "  But  where,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travers,    i 

with  a  reputation  for  unlimited  ill-luck,  at  who  had  turned  somewhat  pale — "  where  ' 

which  morsel  of  superstition  reason  smiled  did  you  find  it?" 

and  imagination  shuddered,  "  You  remember  the  large,  oid-fashion- 

Tlie  first  ten  minutes  after  midday  had  ed  bureau  that  stood  in  Mr,  Travers's  pri- 

ticked  slowly  by,  and  Mrs.  Travers,  though  vate  room? — but  no,  you  were  there  bui 

fully  prepared,  could  not  help  a  nervous  once." 

start  when  "  Mr.  Ford  "  was  announced.  "  I  have  heard  you  and  Mr,  Wall  speak 

Even   while   exchanging   the   ordinary  of  it,"  she  replied. 

greetings,  Mrs.  Travers  was  struck  by  his  "  We  had  examined  it  carefully,  for  Mr. 

altered  appearance.     His  face  was  thinner  Travers  used  to  keep  his  private  papers, 

than  when  she  had  seen  liim  scarcely  a  bonds,    securities — matters    unconnected 

fortnight    before,   and  deadly  pale;    his  with  the  business  of   the  house — there, 

eager,    glittering    eyes    had    a    haggard.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  noticed,  in 

strange  expression,  which  impressed  her  a  list  of  drawings  in  the  7Vm«,  some  num- 

painfuUy.  bers  of  Turkish  coupons  which  I  felt  sure 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  ill,  Mr.  Ford  !"  were  held  by  our  excellent  principal,  and 

she  exclaimed,  almost  involuntarily,  as  she  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  had  breath- 

pointed  to  a  seat  near  the  fire  and  oppo-  ing  time,  I  determined  to  look  for  the 

site  her  own.  numbers  which  I  had  noted  down.   While 

"  111  at  ease  I  certainly  have  been  since  so  engaged,  Poole  came  to  me  with  one  of 

yesterday,"  he  replied,  laying  a  square,  thin  the   large   ledgers   which    I    usually  lock 

browrvpaper  parcel,  folded  and  tied  with  away  in  the  safe  myself,  as  he  had  request- 
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ed  permission  to  leave  early.  I  took  it 
from  him  ;  but,  as  he  closed  the  door.  I 
remembered  a  commission  I  wished  him 
to  execute  next  morning,  and,  turning 
iabruptly  to  catch  him,  the  heaiy  ledger 
feu  from  my  hand,  striking  the  inlaid  bor- 
der that  surrounds  the  writing-table  part 
of  the  bureau.  It  is  one  of  those  enclosed 
\ff  a  semicircular  revolving  cover,  which 
(huts  all  in.  The  corner  of  the  cover 
must  have  come  with  much  force  upon  a 
spring,  for  I  heard  a  slight  click,  and  a  se- 
cret drawer  on  the  right,  outside  the  bu- 
reau, flew  open,  and  in  it  I  found  this," — 
laying  his  hand  upon  a  folded  parchment 
which  he  had  taken  from  its  brown  paper 
cover  while  he  spoke. 

"  And  it  is "  exclaimed  Mrs,  Travers 

breathlessly. 

"  The  missing  will,"  added  Ford.  "  And 
now,  my  dear  friend,"  he  continued,  with 
a  tinge  of  unusual  familiarity,  "  I  must 
beg  you  to  nerve  yourself,  for  you  will  find 
this  document  to  be  singularly  unjust,  I 
may  say,  basely  unjust !"  He  paused  ner- 
vously, biting  his  under  lip,  and,  as  he  met 
the  young  widow's  full,  searclung,  almost 
stem  gaze,  he  averted  his  eyes.  When  he 
looked  at  her  again,  she  was  holding  out 
her  hand  for  the  parchment. 

"  I  daresay  you  eicaggeratc  its  injustice, 
Mr.  Ford,"  she  said,  "  Even  if  the  bulk 
of  the  properly  is  left  to  Sir  Hugh,  I  shall 
not  complain.  He  is  the  natural  heir.  I 
Jiave  no  right  to  more  than  a  fair  dower." 

"  Read  it,"  returned  Ford  emphatically ; 

"read  it,  and" sinking  his  voice,  and 

drawing  hie  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her — 
"remember,  whatever  course  you  may 
adopt,  whatever  decision  you  may  make,  I 
am  utterly  at  your  service,"  He  stopped 
abruptly. 

Mrs,  Travers  looked  at  him  as  if  puzzled, 
and  then  unfolded  the  crackling  parch- 
ment, her  eyes  intently  darling  upon  the 
stiff,  legal  writing  with  which  it  was  cov- 
ered. "  Ah !"  she  exclaimed  after  a  few 
moments,  which  were  very  long  lo  Ford, 
'  I  seem  lost  in  a  maze  of  words,  and 
cmmot  gather  the  sense." 

"  Allow  me  to  read  it  to  you,"  he  said, 
moving  to  her  side.  "  You  can  follow,  and 
I  will  explain.  You  observe  the  date — 
March  the  15th.  Doesthatbringanything 
to  your  recollection  ?" 
-  "  No,  nothing,"  returned  Mrs,  Travers 
quickly ;  "  pray  read  on." 

Ford  plunged  into  the  wilderness   of 


words,skimmingthe  technicalities  quicli^, 
yet  with  a  slight  tremor  and  catch  in  h» 
voice,  and  bringing  out  the  important 
morsels,  dotted  like  islets  in  an  j£gean  of 
verbiage,  with  slackened  speed  and  clear 
emphasis,  Mrs.  Travers  listened  in  steady, 
unbroken  silence  to  the  very  end;  the 
hand  with  which  she  held  one  side  of  the 
wide  sheet  firm  and  still,  while  Ford's 
shook  perceptibly.  Cleared  of  circumlo- 
cution, the  will,  after  some  small  bequests 
lo  old  employes,  all  more  or  less  different 
from  similar  dispositions  in  the  first  will, 
proceeded  to  express  a  wish  that  the  house 
of  Travers  should  not  be  broken  up,  but 
kept  in  working  order,  either  by  the  inhe- 
ritor or 'a  firm  of  partners;  this  was  not 
distinctly  directed,  but  left  lo  ihediscredon 
of  the  executors.  The  testator  jhen  re- 
marked, that,  having  provided  for  all  just 
claims  upon  him  by  gifts  and  otherwise 
during  his  Ufetime,  he  desired  thai  all  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  should  go  to 
his  nearest  of  kin,  Sir  Hugh  Galbrailh, 
This  bequest  was  untranimeled  by  any 
condition  or  reservation  whatever. 

When  Ford  ceased  reading,  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers turned  quickly  to  the  signatures,  and 
read  them  aloud  in  a  wondering  tone. 
Ford  rose,  and  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
silent,  but  watching  her  intently.  Again 
Mrs.  Travers  turned  to  the  beginning,  as 
though  she  would  read  it  once  more  ; 
then,  letting  it  fall,  she  looked  up  full  at 
Ford,  and,  pushing  back  her  hair  from  her 
brow,  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  understand 
it  I  I  am  never  mentioned  1  '  He  has 
provided  for  all  just  claims  during  his  life- 
time.' What  does  it  mean?  Oh,  Mr. 
Ford,  this  must  be  a  forgery  !  You  cannot 
believe  it  genuine  ?" 

"  I  would  fain  believe  it  false,"  he  be- 
gan in  an  unsteady  voice,  which  he 
brought  more  under  command  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  I  dreaded  its  effect  upon  you 
when  I  found  what  it  was,  and  at  once  de- 
cided that  you,  and  you  alone,  should  first 
peruse  it  before  any  living  soul  knew  of 
its  existence." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  !"  cried  Mrs.  Travers 
impatiently ;"  you  are  always  very  good  ; 
but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  believe 
Mr,  Travers — my  husband — would  exe- 
cute a  will  in  which  I  am  not  even  named; 
in  which  I  am  totally  unprovided  for — 
unthought  of,  unless  the  sentence  about 
having  provided  for  all  claims  by  gifts 
during  his  lifetime  glances  at  me  ?" 
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"  And  I  suppose  he  made  no  deed  of 
gift  or  settlement  upon  you  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  remember  being 
so  vexed  before  we  were  married,  by  old 
Mr.  Lee  asking  for  some  such  thing.  Mr. 
Travers  was  rather  offended,  and  said  I 
might  trust  him  ;  and  I  did  completely — 
justly — for  "  (with  suppressed  vehemence) 
"  I  will  never  believe  this  thing  is  real. 
No,  not  if  one  rose  from  the  dead  to  tell 
me  so !     Do  you  believe  in  it,  Mr.  Ford  ?" 

Ford  made  an  attempt  to  speak  before 
he  could  command  his  voice. 

**  I  fear,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  disprove  it.  I  am  most  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  place  the  reality  of 
the  question  before  you.  First,  we  have 
the  fact  that  Poole,  shortly  before  Mr. 
Traverses  death,  admitted  voluntarily  that 
he  and  old  Gregory  had,  early  in  the  pre- 
vious spring,  witnessed  a  will  which  Poole 
believes  Gregory  (who  was  one  time  a 
lawyer's  clerk)  had  drawn  up  under  Mr. 
Traverses  own  direction.  Then  we  have 
your  own  belief  that  a  will  subsequent  to 
that  existed.  Indeed,  you  thought  your 
own  strong  wish  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  Sir  Hugh  suggested  a  change  in 
Mr.  Traverses  testamentary  dispositions. 
We  searched  for  the  will  in  vain,  our  idea 
being  that,  as  for  some  reason  Mr.  Travers 
chose  to  keep  his  intentions  a  secret  from 
Messrs.  Wall  and  Wreford,  the  bureau  in 
his  private  room  was  the  most  likely  place 
to  find  "his  will.  There,  accordingly,  I, 
by  a  curious  accident,  do  find  it.  The 
witnesses  are  the  same  as  previously  men- 
tioned ;  the  date  also  tallies  with  what  we 
wcic  led  to  expect ;  and,  should  you  un- 
fortunately not  be  able  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  and  if 
my  evidence  was  called  for,  as  it  no  doubt 
would  be,  I  should  be  compelled  to  admit 
that,  shortly  before  the  date  of  that  will, 
there  was  a  disagreement  of  a  somewhat 
painful  nature  on  the  subject  of  money 
between  you  and  your  late  husband."  He 
looked  very  intently  at  Mrs.  Travers 
while  he  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  you  would  have  to  speak 
the  truth,"  she  returned  sharply.  "  But 
you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
trifling  altercation  you  unfortunately  over- 
heard could  have  influenced  Mr.  Travers 
in  so  serious  a  matter  as  his  will." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  said  Ford. 
"  No  one  knows  better  than  yourself 
that  your  late  good  husband  was  not  al- 


together free  from  crptchets  more  or  less 
unreasonable." 

Mrs.  Travers  made  no  immediate  an- 
swer, but  seemed  looking  through  the 
document  with  some  care. 

**  The  names  appear  all  written  in  a 
different  hand  from  the  rest,"  she  said 
at  last.  "  It  is  strange !  It  is  incompre- 
hensible !"J 

"  It  is  cruel  and  deplorable,"  added 
Ford  ;  "  and,"  dropping  his  voice,  "  not 
the  least  painful  result  is,  that  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith,  that  haughty,  overbearing  fel- 
low, will  find  a  triumph  prepared  for 
him  as  soon  as  he  arrives." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  believe  this  horrible, 
cruel,  unjust  will  is  genuine.  You  can- 
not, Mr.  Ford,  surely  you  cannot!" 

"  My  dear  lady — my  dear  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers, it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  be  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  you  will  find  it 
hard,  nay,  impossible,  to  set  it  aside." 
She  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  to- 
wards the  window,  as  he  spoke;  he 
paused  a  moment,  looking  anxiously  af- 
ter her,  and  then  resumed — "Still,  I 
would  beg  you  not  to  be  too  much 
cast  down.  Sir  Hugh  cannot  be  devoid 
of  all  humanity ;  you  observed  Mr.  Ger- 
vais,  the  executor  to  the  first  will,  is 
joint  executor  with  Sir  Hugh  himself. 
He  is,  I  imagine,  friendly  to  you ;  if  he 
represents  your  case  judiciously,  I  am  sure 
the  fortunate  heir  will  not  refuse  you,  his 
cousin  and  benefactor's  widow,  the  means 
of  subsistence,  especially  as  you  had  made 
him  a  handsome  offer  of  your  own  free 
will  when  you  believed  he  had  no  claim. 
I  think  we  may  hope  that  Sir  Hugh 
will  make  you  some  small " 

Mrs.  Travers  had  turned  and  come 
slowly  back  from  the  window  while  Ford 
spoke,  and  now  broke  in  upon  his  specu- 
lations in  a  low,  concentrated  voice,  while 
her  eyes  flashed. 

**  What  are  you  speaking  about,  Mr. 
Ford  ?  Do  you  think  the  will  of  any 
man  could  lower  me  into  a  dependent 
upon  Sir  Hugh's  charity  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  he  will  immediately  declare,  and 
believe  that  I  knew  of  this — this — vik 
forgery,  and  so  tried  to  buy  him  off  and 
quiet  my  own  conscience  ?  Do  you  not 
see  what  an  abyss  of  mortification  and 
misrepresentation  has  opened  at  my  feet  ? 
— and  if— if  this  thing  cannot  be  proved 
false,  I  must  plunge  in ;  there  is  no  way  of 
escape !"    She    grasped  the    back  of   a 
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chair  as  she  spoke,  and  Ford  could  see    liate  myself  in  my  own  eyes,  and  put  my- 
from  tlie  light  clutch  of  the  white  hands    self  under  my  adversary's  feet.     No,  no  ; 


how  strongly  her  spirit  was  moved. 

"  I  do  indeed  see  how  horrible  it  is ; 
how  much  more  horrible  it  will  be  !"  re- 
turned Ford,  ihe  color  rising  in  his  cheek, 
and  a  light  beginning  to  sparkle  in  his 
eyes.     My  heart  bleeds  for  you  ;  and  yet 


your  sympathy  for  me,  your  friendly  indig- 
nation, blinds  you  for  the  moment  ;  we 
will  blot  out  the  suggestion.  I  see  you 
more  than  halfbelieve  this  will  is  genuine, 
and  you  aretiie  more  indignant.  I  do  not 
believe  it.     Nothing  will   ever   make  me 


I  must  draw  your    attention  to    another  believe  it — cruel,  base,  my  husband  never 

point,  of  which  I  feel  sure  Sir  Hugh  and  could  have  been;  meantime  I  must  show 

others  will  make  the  most  and  the  worst."  it  to  Mr.  Wall,  and  get   Poole  to  vi 

"  What  more  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Travers,  as  his  signature.     How  unfortunate  that] 

if  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  Gregory  is  dead  !     He,  no  doubt,  was 

"  There  is  another   name  omitted  from  quainted  with  the  contents." 

this  will  that  was  honorably  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ford  changed  color  as  she  spok^ 

the  former   one — my  own.     You  did  not  and    passed  his   handkerchief  across  his 


show 
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perhaps  remember  that    I 
hundred  pounds  ?'' 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  remember." 

"  Then,"  resumed  Ford,  "  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  total  silence  of  this  doc- 
ument respecting  us  both,  coupled  in  the 
mind  of  a  worldly  and  not  very  high  ton- 
ed man,  with  my  pure  devotion  to  your 
service  ;  our  previous- 
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brow,  pressing  it  for  a  moment  against  his 
eyes.     "  Your  decision,"  he  said  at  last  in 
an  altered  tone, "does  more  credit  to  your 
conscience   than  to  your  worldly  wisdom. 
Yet  if  the  advice  of  one  so  culpably  anx- 
ious for  your  welfare  as  I  am  may  still  be 
ofiered,  I  should  say.  Do  not  give  this  do- 
cument too  hastily  into  Mr.  Wall's  hands. 
Pause;  think  of  all  you  resign — wealth, 
I  cannot  imagine  how  any  person  could    ease,  freedom !  think  of  the  reverse,  which 
:e  the  least  connection  between  them,"    you  will  unavoidably  incur — poverty,  ob- 
laid  Mrs.  Travers.     "  But  be  that  as  it    scurity,  hard  work,  possibly  a  faint  suspi- 
lay,  I  feel  the  ground  giving  way  beneatli    cion  that  your  late  husband  had  some  good 
■my  feet.     I  know  this  wretched  will  is    cause  for  so  complete,  so  extraordinary  a 
false,  forged,  untrue  ;  and  yet,  where  can    change  in  the  disposition  of  his  property," 


*'  I  see  it  all,  Mr.  Ford,  painfully  clear  _ 
yet  I  must  not  do  this  thing."  She  spoke 
sadly,  but  composedly. 

"Then,"   exclaimed    Ford,  with    some 
agitation,  "  I  have  placed  myself  in  your 
power  to   no   avail — -my   character   is 
ur  hands  I" 

"  What  can  you  think  of  me,"  cr 
Mrs.  Travers,  with  much  warmth,  "if  yoi 
do  not  believe  that  I  would  be  as  true  to 
you  as  you  to  me  ?  I  am  certain  you 
would  never  do  for  yourself  what  in  a  mo- 
ment of  mistaken  feeling  you  suggested  to 
me.  Let  us  forget  it.  To-morrow  you 
will  think  differently,  and,  as  to  me,  the 
Not  a  soul  knows  of  proposition  shall  never  cross  my  mind 
it  save  you  and  myself;  you  think  it  again."  She  look  kindly  and  frankly  at 
forged;  you  will,  therefore,  do  no  moral  hlra,  but  he  did  not  meet  her  eye.  "But," 
wrong.  Need  I  assure  you  how  complete-  she  resumed,  "  if  I  grieve  at  the  prospect 
ly  you  may  trust  me  ;  how  I  would  guard  of  losing  my  all,  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
you  from  discovery  even  more  watchfully  lose  the  legacy  you  so  well  deserved, 
than  you  would  guard  yourself  I" — he  Nothing  makes  me  doubt  the  authenticity 
L  ceased  abruptly  with  a  gasp,  as  if  for  of  this,"  pointing  to  the  parchment,  "  more 
(l>ieatli.  than  the  omission  of  your  name." 

Mrs.  Travers  turned,  and  looked  at  him         "  The  whims  of  testators  are  positiveljr. 


I  turn  for  proof  ?  How  can  I  save  myself 
from  the  humiliation  of  yielding,  rescue  o 
no  rescue,  to  my  insolent  enemy  ?" 

The  last  word  was  uttered  with  intense 
vcr-jc  from  between  her  clenched  teeth  by 
the  fair,  soft-looking  widow. 

"  Can  we  find  no  way  of  escape  ?"  ask- 
ed Ford,  in  a  low  tone,  looking  intently  at 
Mrs.  Travers.  She  did  not  reply,  and  !ie 
resumed :  "  You  would  do  much,  any- 
thing to  avoid  submission  to  Sir  Hugh." 

"  Yes,  anything,"  she  replied,  slowly. 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Travers,"  exclaimed  Ford, 
his  breath  coming  short  and  quick,  ' 
you    believe    this    will    not   to  be  genu- 


U  and  steadily  for  a  moment, 

e  said,  "  that  would  indeed  be  to  hi 


No! 


unaccountable,"  said  Ford  sullenly. 
"  But  then,"  urged  Mrs.  Travers, "  th« 
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was  no  shadow  of  reason  for  showing  dis- 
approbation of  ybu.  Mr.  Travers  con- 
fided in  you — liked  you  to  the  last.  Yours 
was  the  last  name  he  mentioned.  Ah  !*' 
— suddenly  she  stopped,  as,  with  a  flash 
of  memory's  light,  the  dying  man's  words 
came  back  to  her.  "  Still,"  she  resumed, 
speaking  to  herself,  "  my  faith  is  not 
shaken."  ■•/ 

"  Some  expression  of  poor  Mr.  Travers 
no  doubt  recurs  to  you  ?"  said  Ford  anx- 
iously, while  he  watched  her  keenly. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned,  with  her  accus- 
tomed candor.  **  Scarcely  an  hour  be- 
fore his  death  he  said,  *  You  will  think  I 
have  been  unjust.*  Then,  after  a  while, 
he  added,  *  It  is  too  late  !'  words  which  I 
always  thought  pointed  to  a  second  will, 
but  not  one  like  this." 

"Perhaps  not;  still  they  would  apply. 
As  to  myself,  who  can  tell  that  some  in- 
stinctive feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Travers 
may  not  have  biassed  him  against  me  ? 
He  may  have  recognised  the  deep  admi- 
ration I  once — nay,  ever  have  felt  since 
those  happy  days  when  first  I  knew  you  ! 
the  ardent  sympathy  !  the  devotion " 

"  Stop  !"  said  Mrs.  Travers  gravely, 
coldly,  and  raising  her  hand  with  an  im- 
perious gesture  which  arrested  the  move- 
ment he  made  towards  her.  "  These  are 
not  words  for  me  to  hear  ;  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  forget  them  also,  provided  they  are 
never  repeated.  I  say  so  with  no  disre- 
spect to  you." 

They  stood  for  a  moment  face  to  face, 
and  Ford's  eyes  fell  under  Mrs.  Travers's 
composed  gaze  :  a  nervous,  sinister  smile 
flickered  on  his  lip.  He  controlled  him- 
self with'a  visible  effort,  and,  bowing  low — 

"  You  teach  me  my  place,"  he  said, — 
"  a  lesson  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  Once 
there  was  little  difference  in  our  positions 
— there  may  be  less  once  more  !  But  I 
have  accomplished  my  errand,  and  receiv- 
ed my  reward  ;  so  I  wish  you  good  morn- 
mg." 

"  I  do  not  wish  ypu  to  leave  me  in  an- 
ger," said  the  young  widow,  gravely. 
"  Be  just,  be  rational,  and  let  us  forget  the 
whole  of  this  morning's  conversation." 

"  Forget — forget !"  repeated  Ford,  bit- 
terly. "  It  is  easily  said.  I  shall  so  far 
remember  as  not  to  intrude  again.  Good 
morning." 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  and  the  next 
moment  Mrs.  Travers  heard  the  front 
door  open  and  shut  violently.     She  look- 


ed after  him  with  a  sigh,  and  a  troubled 
expression  came  into  her  face. 

**  There  goes  another  enemy,"  she 
murmured ;  then,  taking  up  the  fatal 
parchment,  she  slowly  and  carefully  folded 
it  up,  laid  it  in  a  drawer,  which  she  locked, 
and,  sitting  down  to  her  writing-table, 
quickly  penned  the  following  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  call  to-morrow  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve.  Endeavor  to 
meet  me :  I  have  something  very  impor- 
tant to  communicate." 

This  was  addressed   to  W.  Wall,  Esq., 

107  B Street,  and  she  had  it  instantly 

despatched  by  a  special  messenger. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Lee  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Travers,  when  the  serious  Edwards  re- 
turned to  say  her  orders  had  been  obeyed. 

"  Miss  Lee  is  gone  out,  ma'am.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  next  door  called,  and 
Miss  Lee  left  word  she  was  going  for  a 
walk,  and  did  not  like  to  disturb  you, 
as  you  were  engaged.  Luneheon  is  quite 
ready,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  his  mistress  me- 
chanically ;  "  but,  Edwards,  I  cannot  eat 
luncheon  !  I  shall  ask  for  something  by- 
and-by.     Go — go  to  your  own  dinner." 

The  man  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers remained  gazing  out  upon  the  garden, 
where  a  flush  of  green  and  many  opening 
blossoms  told  that  Spring's  first  breath  had 
touched  the  earth.  Vaguely  she  looked 
out,  and  listened  to  the  dim  whisperings  of 
her  formless  thought.  She  saw  Culling- 
ford  and  her  cottage  home  quite  distinct- 
ly across  that  mignionette  border.  She 
felt  again  the  fluttered  pleasure  which  Mr. 
Travers's  grave  notice  and  conversation 
created.  She  saw  Ford,  always  carefully 
dressed,  open  the  garden  gate,  with  his 
black  bag  in  his  hand,  and  stop  to  assist 
her  in  budding  roses.  She  recalled  the 
odd,  mixed  feelings  with  which  she  always 
regarded  him.  A  sort  of  compassion — a 
dread  of  hurting  him — a  tinge  of  ridicule 
— a  sensation  of  unsafety.  And  then  her 
husband;  so  generous,  so  high-minded, 
yet  so  narrow  and  jealous !  A  hundred 
instances  of  his  thoughtful  affection  return- 
ed to  her  memory.  He  leave  her  unpro- 
vided for,  dependent  on  her  enemy  !  Nev- 
er could  she  believe  it.  Yet  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  that  horrible  will 
was  authentic. 

A  certainty  of  defeat — of  a  long,  weary 
struggle  pressed  upon  her.  The  pleasant 
visions  of  travel,  of  study,  of  the  variety 
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and  repose  which  easy  circumstances  can 
realise,  melted  utterly  away  ;  and  the  only 
clear  idea  standing  up  out  of  this  misty  re- 
verie was,  that  at  least  she  had  none  to 
provide  for  save  herself. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  receive  a  mes- 


sage from  Fanny  to  the  effect  that  MiSb 
Danby  had  some  children  to  tea,  and  she 
would  be  so  glad  if  Miss  Lee  could  stay  to 
assist  in  amusing  them. 

When   Fanny  returned,  Mrs.  Travels 
had  gone  to  bed  with  a  slight  headache. 


To  be  continued. 


ON  ANIMAL  INSTINCT:    IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  MIND  OF  MAN. 

BY   THE   DUKE   OF   ARGYLL. 


The  very  old  question  whether  animals 
are  "  automata"  was  raised  by  Professor 
Huxley  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
November,  1874.  It  has  been  since  pur- 
sued here  in  successive  papers  of  much 
ability  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Mivart. 
I  find  myself  in  partial  agreement  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  another  of 
these  writers,  and  yet  on  some  important 
matters  dissenting  from  them  all.  Ap- 
proaching the  subject  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  I  cannot  better  explain  the 
aspect  in  which  this  question  presents  it- 
self to  me  than  by  discussing  it  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  exhibitions  of  animal 
instinct  which  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  last 
year.  They  were  not  uncommon  cases. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  of  a  kind  of 
which  the  whole  world  is  full.  But  not 
the  less  directly  did  they  suggest  all  the 
problems  under  discussion,  and  not  the 
less  forcibly  did  they  strike  me  with  the 
admiration  and  the  wonder  which  no  fami- 
liarity can  exhaust. 

The  Dipper  or  Water-ousel  {Cinclus 
aqiiaticus)  is  well  known  to  ornithologists 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  British  birds.  Its  special  habitat  is 
clear  mountain  streams.  These  it  never 
leaves  except  to  visit  the  lakes  into  which 
or  from  which  they  flow.  Without  the 
assistance  of  webbed  feet  it  has  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  swimming  and  of  diving 
— moving  about,  upon,  and  under  the  sur- 
face with  more  than  the  ease  and  dexterity 
of  a  fish — hunting  along  the  bottom  as  if 
it  had  no  power  to  float — floating  on  the 
top  as  if  it  had  no  power  to  sink — now 
diving  where  the  stream  is  smooth,  now 
where  it  is  quick  and  broken,  and  suddenly 
reappearing  perched  on  the  summit  of 
some  projecting  point.  Its  plumage  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  its  "  environment" 
— dark,  with  a  pure  white  breast,  which 


looks  exactly  like  one  of  the  flashes  of 
light  so  numerous  in  rapid  streams,  or  one 
of  the  little  balls  of  foam  which  loiter 
among  the  stones.  Its  very  song  is  set  to 
the  music  of  rapid  waters.  No  bird,  per- 
haps, is  more  especially  adapted  to  a  very 
special  home,  and  very  peculiar  habits  of  life. 
The  same  species,  or  other  forms  so  closely 
similar  as  to  seem  mere  varieties,  are  found 
in  almost  every  country  of  the  world 
where  there  are  mountain  streams.  And 
yet  it  is  a  species  '^having  no  very  near 
affinity  with  any  other  bird,  and  it  consti- 
tutes by  itself  a  separate  genus.  It  is 
therefore  a  species  of  great  interest  to  the 
naturalist,  and  raises  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  questions  connected  with  the 
"  origin  of  species." 

A  pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest 
last  year  at  Inverary,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall 
of  a  small  tunnel  constructed  to  carry  a 
rivulet  under  the  walks  of  a  pleasure 
ground.  The  season  was  one  of  great 
drought,  and  the  rivulet,  during  the  whole 
time  of  incubation,  and  of  the  growth  of 
the  young  in  the  nest,  was  nearly  entirely 
dry.  One  of  the  nestlings  when  almost 
fully  fledged,  was  taken  out  by  the  hand 
for  examination,  an  operation  which  so 
alarmed  the  others  that  they  darted  out  of 
the  hole,  and  ran  and  fluttered  down  the 
tunnel  towards  its  mouth.  At  that  point 
a  considerable  pool  of  water  had  survived 
the  drought,  and  lay  in  the  path  of  the 
fugitives.  They  did  not  at  all  appear  to 
seek  it ;  on  the  contrary,  their  flight  seemed 
to  be  as  aimless  as  that  of  any  other  fledg- 
ling would  have  been  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. But  one  of  them  stumbled  into  the 
pool.  The  effect  was  most  curious.  When 
the  young  bird  touched  the  water  there 
was  a  moment  of  pause,  as  if  the  creature 
was  surprised.  -  Then  instantly  there  seem- 
ed to  wake  within  it  the  sense  of  its  he- 
reditary powers.     Down  it  dived  with  all 
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the  facility  of  its  parents,  and  the  action  of 
its  wings  under  the  water  was  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  the  double  adaptation  to  pro- 
gression in  two  very  different  elements, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  wings  of  most  of 
the  diving  birds.  The  young  Dipper  was 
immediately  lost  to  sight  among  some 
weeds,  and  so  long  did  it  remain  under 
water  that  I  feared  it  must  be  drowned. 
But  in  due  time  it  reappeared  all  right, 
and,  being  recaptured,  was  replaced  in  the 
nest. 

Later  in  the  season,  on  a  secluded  lake 
in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  I  observed  a  Dun- 
diver,  or  female  of  the  Red-breasted  Mer- 
gauser  {Mergus  Serrator)  with  her  brood 
of  young  ducklings.  On  giving  chase  in 
the  boat,  we  soon  found  that  the  young, 
although  not  above  a  fortnight  old,  had 
such  extraordinary  powers  of  swimming 
and  diving,  that  it  was 'almost  impossible 
to  capture  them.  The  distance  they  went 
under  water,  and  the  unexpected  places  in 
which  they  emerged,  baffled  all  our  efforts 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  one  of 
the  brood  made  for  the  shore,  with  the 
object  of  hiding  among  the  grass  and 
heather  which  fringed  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  We  pursued  it  as  closely  as  we 
could,  but  when  the  little  bird  gained  the 
shore,  our  boat  was  still  about  twenty 
yards  off.  Long  drought  had  left  a  broad 
margin  of  small  flat  stones  and  mud  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  usual  bank.  I 
saw  the  little  bird  run  up  about  a  couple 
of  yards  from  the  water,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear.  Knowing  what  was  likely  to 
be  enacted,  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  the 
spot ;  and  when  the  boat  was  run  upon 
the  beach,  I  proceeded  to  find  and  pick 
up  the  chick.  But  on  reaching  the  place 
of  disappearance,  no  sign  of  the  young 
Mergauser  was  to  be  seen.  The  closest 
scrutiny,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
it  was  there,  failed  to  enable  me  to  detect 
it.  Proceeding  cautiously  forwards,  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  I  had  already 
overshot  the  mark ;  and,  on  turning  round, 
it  was  only  to  see  the  bird  rise  like  an  ap- 
parition from  the  stones,  and  dashing  past 
the  stranded  boat,  regain  the  lake, — where, 
having  now  recovered  its  wind,  it  instandy 
dived  and  disappeared.  The  tactical  skill 
of  the  whole  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  the 
success  with  which  it  was  executed,  were 
greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  the  whole 
party ;  and  our  admiration  was  not  dimi- 
nished when  we  remembered  that  some 


two  weeks  before  that  time  the  little  per- 
former had  been  coiled  up  inside  the  shell 
of  an  egg,  and  that  about  a  month  before 
it  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  albumen  and 
of  fatty  oils. 

The  third  case  of  animal  instinct  which 
I  shall  here  mention  was  of  a  different  but 
of  an  equally  common  kind.  In  walking 
along  the  side  of  a  river  with  overhanging 
banks,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  common 
Wild  Duck  (Anas  Boschus)  whose  young 
were  just  out.  Springing  from  under  the 
bank,  she  fluttered  out  into  the  stream 
with  loud  cries  and  with  all  the  struggles 
to  escape  of  a  helplessly-wounded  bird. 
To  simulate  the  effects  of  suffering  from 
disease,  or  from  strong  emotion,  or  from 
wounds  upon  the  human  frame,  is  a  com- 
mon necessity  of  the  actor's  art,  and  it  is 
not  often  really  well  done.  The  tricks  of 
the  theatre  are  seldom  natural,  and  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  "  theatrical "  has 
become  a  proverbial  expression  for  false 
and  artificial  representations  of  the  realities 
of  life.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small 
interest  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  I  watched  the  perfection  of  an 
art  which  Mrs.  Siddons  might  have  envied. 
The  labored  and  half-convulsive  flapping 
of  the  wings,  the  wriggling  of  the  body, 
the  straining  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  painful  and  abortive  effort,  were 
really  admirable.  When  her  struggles  had 
carried  her  a  considerable  distance,  and 
she  saw  that  they  produced  no  effect  in 
tempting  us  to  follow,  she  made  resounding 
flaps  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  se- 
cure that  attention  to  herself  which  it  was 
the  great  object  of  the  manoeuvre  to  at- 
tract. Then,  rising  suddenly  in  the  air, 
she  made  a  great  circle  round  us,  and  re- 
turning to  the  spot  renewed  her  endeavors 
as  before.  It  was  not,  however,  necessary ; 
for  the  separate  instinct  of  the  young  in 
successful  hiding  effectually  baffled  all  my 
attempts  to  discover  them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  questions  which 
these  several  exhibitions  of  animal  instinct 
cannot  fail  to  suggest;  and  first  let  us 
take  the  case  of  the  young  Dipper.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  imitation  here.  The 
rivulet  beneath  the  nest,  even  if  it  had 
been  visible  to  the  nestlings,  had  been  dry 
ever  since  they  had  been  hatched.  The 
river  into  which  it  ordinarily  flowed  was 
out  of  sight.  The  young  Dippers  never 
could  have  seen  the  parent  birds  either 
swimming  or  diving.     This,  therefore,  is 
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one  of  the  thousand  cases  which  have 
driven  the  "  experience'*  school  of  philo- 
sophy to  take  up  new  ground.     The  young 
Dipper  here  cannot  possibly  have  had  any 
experience,  either  through  the  process  of 
incipient  effort,  or  through  the  process  of 
sight  and  imitation.     Nature  is  full  of  simi- 
lar cases.     In  face  of  them  it  is  now  no 
longer  denied  that  in  all  such  cases  "  innate 
ideas"  do  exist,  and  that  '*  pre-established 
harmonies"  do  prevail  in  nature.     These 
old  doctrines,  so  long  ridiculed  and  denied, 
have  come  to  be  admitted,  and  the  new 
philosophy  is  satisfied  with  attempts  to  ex- 
plain how  these  "  ideas"  came  to  be  innate, 
and  how  these  harmonies  came  to  be  pre- 
established.       The    explanation   is,   that, 
though  the  efficiency  of  experience  as  the 
cause  or  source  of  instinct  must  be  given 
up  as  regards  the  individual,  we  may  keep 
it  as  regards  the  race  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual belongs.     The  powers  of  swimming 
and  diving,  and  the  impulse  to  use  them 
for  their  appropriate  purpose,  were  indeed 
innate  in  the  little  Dipper  of  1874.     But 
then  they  were  not  innate  in  its  remote 
progenitors.    They  were  acc^uired  by  those 
progenitors   through    gradual   effort — the 
trying  leading  to  success,  and  the  success 
again  leading  to  more  trying — both  to- 
gether leading  first  to  special  faculty,  then 
to  confirmed  habit,  and  then,  by  heredi- 
tary transmission,  to  instinct  '*  organized 
in  the  race."     Well,  but  even  if  this  be 
true,  was  not  the  disposition  of  the  proge- 
nitors to  make  the  first  efforts  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  swimming  and  diving,  and  were 
not  the  organs  which  enabled  them  to  do 
so,  as  purely  innate  as  the  perfected  in- 
stinct  and   the   jierfected   organs  of  the 
Dipper  of  to- day  ?     Did  there  ever  exist  in 
any  former  period  of  the  world  what,  so  far 
as  I  know,  does  certainly  not  exist  now — 
any  animal  with  dispositions  to  enter  on  a 
new  career,  thought  of  and  imagined  for 
the  first  time  by  itself,  unconnected  with 
any  organs  already  fitted  for  and  appro- 
priate to  the  purpose  ?     Even  the  highest 
acquirements  of  the  Dog,  under  highly 
artificial  conditions  of  existence,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  persistent  **  interferences 
with  nature,"  are  notliing  but  the  special 
education    of  original   instincts.     In   the 
almost  human    caution   of  the   old   and 
well-trained    pointer    when   approaching 
game,   we  see   simply  a  development   of 
the    habit   of  all    predatory    animals    to 
pause  when  close  upon  an  unseen  prey— 


a  pause  requisite  to  verify  the  intima- 
tions of  smell  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
also  for  preparing  the  final  spring.  It 
is  true  that  man  "selects;"  but  he  can 
only  select  out  of  what  is  already  there. 
The  training  and  direction  which  he  gives 
to  the  promptings  of  instinct  may  properly 
be  described  as  the  result  of  experience  in 
the  animal  under  instruction;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  within  certain 
limits  (which,  however,  are  after  all  very 
narrow)  these  results  do  tend  to  become 
hereditary.  But  there  is  nothing  really 
analogous  in  nature  to  the  artificial  pro- 
cesses of  training  to  which  Man  subjects 
the  animals  which  are  capable  of  domesti- 
cation. Or  if  there  be  anything  analo- 
gous— if  animals  by  themselves  can  school 
themselves  by  gradual  effort  into  the  de- 
velopment of  new  powers — if  the  habits 
and  powers  which  are  now  purely  innate 
and  instinctive,  were  once  less  innate  and 
more  deliberate — then  it  will  follow  that 
the  earlier  faculties  of  animals  have  been 
the  higher,  and  the  later  faculties  are  the 
lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion,— which  is  founded  on  the  conception 
of  an  unfolding  or  development  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  instinctive  to  the  ra- 
tional. My  own  belief  is,  that  whatever 
of  truth  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  this  conception, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  seem  to 
be  embodied  in  the  history  of  organic  life. 
I  can  there  therefore  see  no  light  in  this 
new  explanation  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  instincts  which  are  certainly  ante- 
cedent to  all  individual  experience — the 
explanation,  namely,  that  they  are  due  to 
the  experience  of  progenitors  "  organized 
in  the  race."  It  involves  assumptions 
contrary  to  the  analogies  of  Nature,  and 
at  variance  with  the  fundamental  facts 
which  are  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only 
basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  There  is 
no  probability — there  is  hardly  any  plausi- 
bility— in  the  supposition  that  experience 
has  had,  in  past  times,  some  connection 
with  instinct  which  it  has  ceased  to  have  in 
the  present  day.  The  uniformity  of  nature 
has,  indeed,  often  been  asserted  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  not  true,  and  used  in  support 
of  arguments  which  it  will  not  sustain. 
All  things  have  certainly  not  continued  as 
they  are  since  the  beginning.  There  was 
a  time  when  animal  life,  and  with  it  aui- 
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mal  instincts,  began  to  be.  But  we  have 
no  reason  •ivhatever  to  suppose  that  the 
nature  of  instinct  then  or  since  has  ever 
been  different  from  its  nature  now.  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  in  existing  nature 
examples  of  it  in  infinite  variety,  from  the 
very  lowest  to  the  very  highest  forms  of 
organization,,  and  as  the  same  phenomena 
are  everywhere  repeated,  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  conclude  that,  in  the  past,  ani- 
mal instinct  has  ever  been  what  we  now 
see  it  to  be,  congenital,  innate,  and  wholly 
independent  of  experience. 

And  indeed,  when  we  come  to  think 
about  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  theory  of 
experience  assumes  the  pre-existence  of 
the  very  powers  for  which  it  professes  to 
account.  The  very  lowest  of  the  faculties 
by  which  experience  is  acquired  is  the  fac- 
ulty of  imitation.  But  the  desire  to  imi- 
tate must  be  as  instinctive  as  the  organs 
are  hereditary  by  which  imitation  is  ef- 
fected. Then  follow  in  their  order  all  the 
higher  faculties  by  which  the  lessons  of 
experience  aje  put  together — so  that  what 
has  been  in  the  past  is  made  the  basis  of 
anticipation  as  to  what  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  the  essential  process  by 
which  experience  is  acquired,  and  every 
step  in  tnat  process  assumes  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  mental  tendencies  and  of  mental 
powers  which  are  purely  instinctive  and 
innate.  To  account  for  instinct  by  experi- 
ence is  nothing  but  an  Irish  bull.  It  de- 
nies the  existence  of  things  which  are 
nevertheless  assumed  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  denial :  it  elevates  into  a  cause  that 
which  must  in  its  nature  be  a  consequence, 
and  a  consequence,  too,  of  the  very  caui^ 
which  is  denied.  Congenital  instincts^ 
and  hereditary  powers,  and  pre-established 
liarmonies,  are  the  origin  of  all  experience, 
and  without  them  no  one  step  in  expe- 
rience could  ever  be  gaintd.  The  ques- 
tions raised  when  a  J^oung  Dipper,  which 
had  never  before  even  seen  water,  dives  and 
swims  with  perfect  ease,  are  questions 
which  the  theory  of  organized  experience 
does  not  even  tend  to  solve ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  theory  which  leaves  those  ques- 
tions precisely  where  they  were,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  tend,  to  obscure  therifby 
obvious  confusions  of  thought. 

Passing  now  from  explanations  which 
explain  nothing,  is  there  any  light  in  the 
theory  that  animals  are  "automata"? 
Was  my  little  Dipper  a  diving-machine  ? 
It  ^eems  to  me  that  there  is  at  least  a  glim- 


mer shining  through  this  idea — a  glimmer 
as  of  a  real  light  struggling  through  a  thick 
fog.  The  fog  arises  out  of  the  mists  of 
language — the  confounding  and  confusing 
of  meanings  literal  with  meanings  meta- 
phorical— the  mistaking  of  partial  for  com- 
plete analogies.  Machine  is  the  word  by 
which  we  designate  those  combinations  of 
mechanical  force  which  are  contrived  and 
put  together  by  Man  to  do  certain  things. 
One  essential  characteristic  of  them  is  that 
they  belong  to  the  world  of  the  not-living; 
they  are  destitute  of  that  which  we  know 
as  life,  and  of  all  the  attributes  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  Machines  have  no  sen- 
sibility. When  we  say  of  anything  that  it 
has  been  done  by  a  machine,  we  mean 
that  it  has  been  done  by  something  which 
is  not  alive.  In  this  literal  signification  it 
is  therefore  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  any- 
thing living  is  a  machine.  It  is  simply  a 
misapplication  of  language,  to  the  extent 
of  calling  one  thing  by  the  name  of  an- 
other thing,  and  that  other  so  different  as 
to  be  its  opposite  or  contradictory.  There 
can  be  no  reasoning,  no  clearing  up  of 
truth,  unless  we  keep  definite  words  for 
definite  ideas.  Or  if  the  idea  to  which  a 
given  word  has  been  appropriated  be  a  com- 
plex idea,  and  we  desire  to  deal  with  one 
element  only  of  the  meaning,  separated 
from  the  rest,  then,  indeed,  we  may  con- 
tinue to  use  the  word  for  this  selected  por- 
tion of  its  meaning,  provided  always  that 
we  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  that  we  are  do- 
ing. This  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  neces- 
sary operation,  for  language  is  not  rich 
enough  to  furnish  separate  words  for  all  the 
complex  elements  which  enter  into  ideas 
apparently  very  simple;  and  so  of  this 
word,  machine,  there  is  an  element  in  its 
meaning  which  is  always  very  important, 
which  in  common  language  is  often  pre- 
dominant, and  which  we  may  legitimately 
choose  to  make  exclusive  of  every  other. 
This  essential  element  in  our  idea  of  a 
machine,  is  that  its  powers,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  derived,  and  not  original. 
There  may  be  great  knowledge  in  the  work 
done  by  a  machine,  but  the  knowledge  is 
not  in  it.  There  may  be  great  skill,  but 
the  skill  is  not  in  it ;  great  foresight,  but 
the  foresight  is  not  in  it ;  in  short,  great 
exhibition  of  all  the  powers  of  mind,  but 
the  mind  is  not  in  the  machine  itself. 
Whatever  it  does  is  done  in  virtue  of  its 
construction,  which  construction  is  due  to 
a  mind  which  has  designed  it  for  the  exhi- 
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bition  of  certain  powers',  and  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  functions.  Tliese  may  be 
very  simple,  or  tliey  may  be  very  compli- 
cated, but  whether  simple  or  complicated, 
the  whole  play  of  its  operations  is  limited 
and  measured  by  the  intentions  of  its  con- 
structor. If  that  constructor  be  himself 
limited,  either  in  opportunity,  or  know- 
ledge, or  in  power,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding limitation  in  the  things  which  he 
invents  and  makes.  Accordingly,  in  re- 
gard to  man,  lie  cannot  raake  a  machine 
which  has  any  of  the  gifts  and  the  powers 
of  life.  He  can  contruct  nothing  which 
has  sensibility  or  consciousness,  or  any 
other  of  even  the  lowest  attributes  of  liv- 
ing creatures.  And  this  absolute  destitu- 
tion of  even  apparent  originality  in  a  ma- 
chine— this  entire  absence  of  any  share  of 
consciousness,  or  of  sensibility,  or  of  will 
— is  one  part  of  our  very  conception  of  it. 
But  that  other  part  of  our  conception  of 
a  machine,  which  consists  in  its  relation 
10  a  contriver  and  constructor,  is  equally 
essential,  and  may,  if  we  choose,  be  separ- 
ated from  the  rest,  and  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  whole.  If,  then, 
there  be  any  Agency  in  Nature,  or  outside 
of  it,  which  can  contrive  and  build  up 
structures  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  life, 
structures  which  shall  not  only  digest,  but 
which  shall  also  feel  and  see,  which  shall 
be  sensible  of  enjoyment  from  things  con- 
ducive to  their  welfare,  and  of  alarm  on 
account  of  things  which  are  dangerous  to 
the  same — then  such  structures  have  the 
same  relation  to  that  Agency  which  ma- 
chines have  to  Man,  and  in  this  aspect  it 
may  be  a  legitimate  figure  of  speech  to  call 
them  living  machines.  What  these  ma- 
chines do  is  different  in  kind  from  ,the 
things  which  liuman  machines  do ;  but 
both  are  alike  in  this — that  whatever  ihey 
do  is  done  in  virtue  of  their  construction, 
and  of  the  powers  which  have  been  given 
to  them  by  tlie  mind  which  made  them. 

Applying  now  this  idea  of  a  machine  to 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  young 
Dipper,  its  complete  applicability  cannot 
be  denied.  In  the  first  place  the  young 
Dipper  had  a  physical  structure  adapted 
to  diving.  Its  feathers  were  of  a  texture 
to  throw  off  water,  and  the  shower  of  pear- 
ly drops  which  ran  off  it,  when  it  emerged 
from  its  first  plunge,  showed  in  a  moment 
how  different  it  was  from  other  fledglings 
in  its  imperviousnesB  to  wet.  Water  ap- 
peared to  be  its  "  native  element "  precise- 
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ly  in  the  same  sense  in  wliidi  it  is  s 
be  the  native  element  of  a  ship'whi<:li|| 
been  built  high  in  air,  and  of  thenot  v'_ 
watery  materials  of  wood  and  iron.  Wa- 
ter which  it  had  never  seen  before  seemed 
to  be  the  native  element  of  the  little  bird 
in  this  sense,  that  it  was  so  constructed  as 
to  be  and  to  feel  at  home  in  it  at  once. 
Its  "lines  "had  been  laid  down  for  progres- 
sion both  in  air  and  water.  It  was  launch- 
ed with  a  motive-power  complete  with- 
in itself,  and  with  promptings  siiflicientfor 
the  driving  of  its  own  machinery.  For  the 
physical  adaptation  was  obviously  united 
with  mental  powers  and  qualities  which 
partook  of  the  same  pre-adjusied  harmony. 
These  were  as  congenital  as  the  l^jxture  of 
its  feathers  or  the  structure  of  its  wing. 
Its  terror  arose  on  seeing  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  fear,  although  they  had  never  been 
seen  before,  and  no  experience  of  injury 
bad  arisen.  This  terror  prompted  it  to  the 
proper  methods  of  escape,  and  the  know- 
ledge how  to  use  its  faculties  for  this  ob- 
ject was  as  intuitive  as  the  apparatus  for 
effecting  it  was  hereditary.  In  tliis  sense 
the  Dipper  was  a  living,  breathing,  seeing, 
fearing,  and  diving  machine — ready  made 
for  all  these  purposes  from  the  nest — as 
some  other  birds  are  even  from  their  fiist 
exclusion  from  the  egg. 

The  case  of  the  young  Mergauser  is  still 
more  curious  and  instructive  with  reference 
to  the  same  questions.  The  young  of  all 
the  Aiiatidis  areborn,  like  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  not  naked  or  blind  as  most  others 
are,  but  completely  equipped  with  a  feath- 
ery down,  and  able  to  swim  or  dive  as 
soon  as  they  see  the  light.  Moreover  the 
young  of  the  Mergauser  have  the  benefit 
of  seeing  from  the  first  the  parent  bird 
performing  these  operations,  so  that  imita* 
tion  may  have  some  part  in  developing 
the  perfection  with  which  they  are  executed 
by  the  young.  But  tRe  particular  man cea- 
vre  resorted  to  by  the  young  bird  which 
baffled  our  pursuit,  was  a  manceuvre  in 
which  it  could  have  bad  no  insiructinn 
from  example — the  manceuvre,  namely, 
which  consists  in  hiding  not  under  any  co- 
ver but  by  remaining  perfectly  motionless 
on  the  ground.  This  is  a  method  of  es- 
cape which  cannot  be  resorted  m  success- 
fully except  by  birds  whose  coloring  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose  by  a  close  assimi- 
lation with  the  coloring  of  surrounding 
objects.  The  old  bird  would  not  have 
been  concealed  on  the  same  ground,  and 
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would  never  itself  resort  to  the  same  meth- 
od of  escape.  The  young,  therefore,  can- 
not have  been  instructed  in  it  by  the  meth- 
od of  example.  But  the  small  size  of  the 
chick,  together  with  its  obscure  and  curi- 
ously mottled  coloring,  are  specially 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  concealment.  The 
young  of  all  birds  which  breed  upon  the 
ground  are  provided  with  a  garment  in 
such  perfect  harmony  with  surrounding 
effects  of  light  as  to  render  this  manoeuvre 
easy.  It  depends,  however,  wholly  for  its 
success  upon  absolute  stillness.  The  slight- 
est motion  at  once  attracts  the  eye  of  any 
enemy  which  is  searching  for  the  young. 
And  this  absolute  stillness  must  be  preserved 
amidst  all  the  emotions  of  fear  and  ter- 
ror which  the  close  approach  of  the  object 
of  alarm  must,  and  obviously  does,  inspire. 
Whence  comes  this  splendid,  even  if  it  be 
unconscious  faith,  in  the  sufficiency  of  a 
defence  which  it  must  require  such  nerve 
and  strength  of  will  to  practice?  No 
movement,  not  even  the  slightest,  though 
the  enemy  should  seem  about  to  trample 
on  it :  such  is  the  terrible  requirement  of 
Nature — and  by  the  child  of  Nature  im- 
plicitly obeyed !  Here  again,  beyond  all 
question,  we  have  an  instinct  as  much  bom 
with  the  creature  as  the  harmonious  tinting 
of  its  plumage — the  external  furnishing  be- 
ing inseparably  united  with  the  internal 
furnishing  of  mind  which  enables  the  little 
creature  in  very  truth  to  "  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight."  Is  this  automatonism  ? 
Is  this  machinery  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  sense  explained  before — that  the  in- 
stinct has  been  given  to  the  bird  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  in  which  its  structure 
has  been  given  to  it — so  that  anterior  to 
all  experience,  and  without  the  aid  of  in- 
struction or  of  example,  it  is  inspired  to  act 
in  this  manner  on  the  appropriate  occasion 
arising. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  the  Wild  Duck,  we 
rise  to  a  yet  higher  form  of  instinct,  and 
to  more  complicated  adaptations  of  con- 
genital powers  to  the  contingencies  of  the 
external  world.  It  is  not  really  conceiva- 
ble that  Wild  Ducks  have  commonly  ma- 
ny opportunities  of  studying  each  other's 
action  when  rendered  helpless  by  wounds. 
Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  such  study  can 
have  been  deliberately  made  even  when 
opportunities  do  occur.  When  one  out  of 
a  flock  is  wounded  all  the  others  make 
haste  to  escape,  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
trick  of  imitated  helplessness  is  practised  by 


individual  birds  which  can  never  have  had 
any  such  opportunities  at  all.  Moreover 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  instinct,  which  marks 
how  much  of  knowledge  and  of  reason- 
ing is  implicitly  contained  within  it.  As 
against  Man  the  manoeuvre  is  not  only 
useless  but  it  is  injurious.  When  a  man 
sees  a  bird  resorting  to  this  imitation,  he 
is  deceived  for  a  moment,  as  I  have  myself 
been ;  but  his  knowledge  and  experience 
and  his  reasoning  faculty  soon  tell  him, 
from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  that 
it  is  merely  the  usual  deception.  To 
Man,  therefore,  it  has  the  opposite  effect 
of  revealing  the  proximity  of  the  young 
brood,  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
known.  I  have  repeatedly  been  led  by  it 
to  the  discovery  of  the  chicks.  Now,  the 
most  curious  fact  of  all  is  that  this  distinc- 
tion between  Man  and  other  predacious 
animals  is  recognized  and  reflected  in  the 
instinct  of  birds.  The  manoeuvre  of  coun- 
terfeiting helplessness  is  very  rarely  re- 
sorted to  except  when  a  dog  is  present. 
Dogs  are  almost  uniformly  deceived  by 
it.  They  never  can  resist  the  temptation 
presented  by  a  bird  which  flutters  appar- 
ently helpless  just  in  front  of  their  nose. 
It  is,  therefore,  almost  always  successful 
in  drawing  them  off,  and  so  rescuing  the 
young  from  danger.  But  it  is  the  sense 
of  smell,  not  the  sense  of  sight  which 
makes  dogs  so  specially  dangerous.  The 
instinct  which  has  been  given  to  birds 
seems  to  cover  and  include  the  knowledge 
that  as  the  sense  of  smell  does  not  exist 
to  the  like  effect  in  Man,  the  mere  con- 
cealment of  the  young  from  sight  is  ordina- 
rily as  regards  him  sufficient  for  their  pro- 
tection :  and  yet  I  have  on  one  occasion 
seen  the  trick  resorted  to  when  Man  only 
was  the  source  of  danger,  and  this  by  a 
species  of  bird  which  does  not  habitually 
practise  it,  and  which  can  neither  have 
had  individual  nor  ancestral  experience. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  Blackcap  {Sylvia 
Atricapilla)  which  fell  to  the  ground  as  if 
wounded  from  a  bush,  in  order  to  distract 
attention  from  its  nest. 

If  now  we  examine,  in  the  light  of  our 
own  reason,  all  the  elements  of  knowledge 
or  of  intellectual  perception  upon  which 
the  instinct  of  the  Wild  Duck  is  founded, 
and  all  of  which,  as  existing  somewhere, 
it  undoubtedly  reflects,  we  shall  soon  see 
how  various  and  extensive  these  elements 
of  knowledge  are.     First,  there    is  the 
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knowledge  that  the  cause  of  the  alarm  is  a  all  theresourceof  mind  which  is  involved 
carnivorous  animal.  On  this  fundamental  in  these  instincts  is  a  reflection  of  some 
point  no  creature  is  ever  deceived.  The  Agency  whicli  is  outside  the  creatute? 
youngest  chick  knows  a  hawk,  and  the  which  exhibit  them.  In  this  respect  it 
dreadful  form  fills  it  with  instant  terror,  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  are  ma- 
Next,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  dogs  and  chines.  But  then  they  are  machines  with 
other  carnivorous  quadrupeds  have  the  this  peculiarity,  that  they  not  only  reflect, 
sense  of  smell,  as  an  additional  element  of  but  also  in  various  measures  and  degrees 
danger  to  the  creatures  on  which  they  partake  of,  the  attributes  of  mind,  h  is 
prey.  Next,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  always  by  some  one  or  other  of  these  at- 
the  dog,  not  being  itself  a  flying  ani-  tributes  that  they  are  guided — by  fear,  or 
mal,  has  sense  enough  not  lo  attempt  the  by  desire,  or  by  affection,  or  by  mental 
pursuit  of  prey  which  can  avail  itself  of  this  impulses  which  go  straight  to  the  results 
sure  and  easy  method  of  escape.  Next,  of  reasoning  without  its  processes.  That 
there  is  the  conclusion  from  all  this  all  these  mental  attributes  are  connected 
knowledge,  that  if  the  dog  is  lo  be  induced  with  a  physical  organism  which  is  con- 
to  chase,  it  must  be  led  to  suppose  that  structed  on  mechanical  principles,  is  nota 
the  power  of  flight  'has  been  somehow  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  an  obvious 
lost  And  then  there  is  the  farther  con-  and  acknowledged  fact.  The  question  is 
elusion,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  such  not  whether,  in  this  sense,  animals  are 
an  accurate  imitation  of  a  disabled  bird  as  machines,  but  whether  the  work  which  has 
shall  deceive  the  enemy  into  a  belief  in  been  assigned  to  them  does  or  does  not 
the  possibility  of  capture.  And  lasUy,  partake  in  various  measures  and  degrees 
there  are  all  the  powers  of  memory  and  of  the  various  qualities  which  we  recogniie 
the  qualities  of  imagination  which  enable  in  ourselves  as  the  qualities  of  sensation, 
good  acting  to  be  performed.  All  this  of  consciousness,  and  of  will. 
reasoning  and  all  this  knowledge  is  certain-  On  this  matter  it  seems  clear  to  me"  that 
ly  involved  in  the  action  of  the  bird-moth-  Professor  Huxley  has  seriously  niisconceiv- 
er,  just  as  certainly  as  reasoning  and  ed  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  It  is  true 
knowledge  of  a  much  profounder  kind  is  that  he  quotes  a  passage  as  representing 
involved  in  the  structure  or  adjustment  of  the  view  of  "  orthodox  Cartesians,"  in 
the  organic  machinery  by  wliich  and  which  it  is  asserted  that  animals  "  eat 
through  which  the  action  is  itself  perform-  without  pleasure  and  cry  without  pain," 
ed.  and  that  they  "  desire"  nothing  as  well 
There  is  unquestionably  a  sense,  and  a  as  "  know"  nothing.  But  this  passage  is 
very  important  sense,  in  which  all  these  quoted,  not  from  Descartes,  but  from  Male- 
wonderful  operations  of  instinct  are  "  au-  branche.  M  ale  bran  che  was  a  great  man  ; 
lomatic."  The  intimate  knowledge  of  but  on  this  subject  he  was  the  disciple  and 
physical  and  of  physiological  laws^the  not  the  master ;  and  it  seems  almost  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  mental  quahties  and  law  that  no  utterance  of  original  genius 
dispositions  of  other  animals — and  the  can  long  escape  the  fate  of  being  Iraves- 
processes  of  reasoning  by  which  advantage  tied  and  turned  to  nonsense  by  those  who 
IS  taken  of  these, — this  knowledge  and  this  take  it  up  at  second  hand.  Descartes' 
reasoning  cannot,  without  manifest  absur-  letter  to  More  of  the  jth  Feb.,  1649, 
dity,  be  attributed  to  the  birds  themselves,  proves  conclusively  that  he  fully  recogniz- 
This  is  admitted  at  least  as  regards  the  ed  in  thelower  animals  the  existence  of  all 
birds  of  the  present  day.  But  surely  the  the  affections^of  mind  except  "  Thought  " 
absurdity  is  quite  as  great  if  this  knowl-  (la  Pens^e),  or  Reason  properly  so  called. 
edge  and  reasoning,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  at-  He  ascribes  to  them  the  mental  emotions 
tributed  to  the  birds  of  a  former  genera-  of  fear,  of  anger,  and  of  desire,  as  well  as 
tion.  In  the  past  history  of  the  species  nil  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
there  may  have  been  change — there  may  ^Vhat  he  means  by  Thought  is  clearly  in- 
have  been  development.  But  there  is  dicated  in  the  passage  in  which  he  points 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  the  to  Language  as  the  peculiar  product  and 
progenitors  of  any  bird  or  of  any  beast,  the  sole  index  of  Thought — Language,  of 
however  different  in  form,  have  ever  course,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  signify- 
founded  on  deliberate  effort  the  instincts  of  ing  any  system  of  signs  by  which  general 
their  descendants.    All  the  knowledge  and  or  abstract  ideas  are  expressed  and  com- 
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municated.  This,  as  Descartes  truly  says, 
.  is  never  wanting  even  in  the  lowest  of  men, 
and  is  never  present,  even  in  the  highest 
of  the  brutes.  But  he  distinctly  says  that 
the  lower  animals,  having  the  same  organs 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  &c.,  with  our- 
selves, have  also  the  same  sensations,  as 
well  as  the  same  affections  of  anger,  of 
fear,  and  of  desire — affections  which,  being 
mental,  he  ascribes  to  a  lower  kind  or 
class  of  Soul,  an  "  Sme  corporelle."  Des- 
cartes, therefore,  was  not  guilty  of  con- 
founding the  two  elements  of  meaning 
which  are  involved  in  the  word  machine — 
that  element  which  attaches  to  all  human 
machines  as  consisting  of  dead  non-sen- 
tient matter — and  that  other  element  of 
meaning  which  may  be  legitimately  at- 
tached to  structures  which  have  been 
made,  not  to  simulate,  but  really  to  pos- 
sess all  the  essential  properties  of  life. 
"  11  faut  pourtant  remarquer,"  says  Des- 
cartes, emphatically  ;  ".  que  je  parle  de  la 
pensile,  noTt  de  la  vie,  ou  de  sentiment."^ 

The  experiments  quoted  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  by  other  Physiologists,  on  the 
phenomena  of  vivisection,  cannot  alter  or 
modify  the  general  conclusions  which  have 
long  been  reached  on  the  unquestionable 
connection  between  all  the  functions  of  life 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  body.  The 
question  remains  whether  the  ascertain- 
ment of  this  connection  in  its  details  can 
alter  our  conceptions  of  what  life  and  sen- 
sation are.  No  light  is  thrown  on  this 
question  by  cutting  out  from  an  organism 
certain  parts  of  the  machinery  which  are 
known  to  be  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and 
then  finding  that  the  animal  is  still  capa- 
ble of  certain  movements  which  are  usual- 
ly indicative  of  sensation  and  of  purpose. 
Surely  the  reasoning  is  bad_which  argues 
that  because  a  given  movement  goes  on 
after  the  animal  has  been  mutilated,  this 
movement  must  therefore  continue  to  pos- 
sess all  the  same  elements  of  character 
which  accompanied  it  when  the  animal 
was  complete.  The  character  of  purpose 
in  one  sense  or  another  belongs  to  all  or- 
ganic movements  whatever — to  those 
which  are  independent  of  conscious  sensa- 
tion, or  of  the  wilt,  as  well  as  to  those 
which  are  voluntary  and  intentional. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  class- 
es of  movement  is  that  in  the  case  of  one 
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of  them  the  purpose  is  wholly  outside  the 
animal,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  other 
class  of  movement,  the  animal  has  faculties 
wliich  make  it,  however  indirectly,  a  con- 
scious participant  or  agent  in  the  purpose, 
or  in  some  part  of  the  purpose,  to  be  sub- 
served, The  action  of  the  heart  in  ani- 
mals is  as  certainly  "  purposive"  in  its 
character  as  the  act  of  eating  and  degluti- 
tion. In  the  one  the  animal  is  wholly 
passive — has  no  sensation,  no  conscious- 
ness, however  dim.  In  the  other  move- 
ment the  animal  is  an  active  agent,  is  im- 
pelled to  it  by  desires  which  are  mental 
affections,  and  receives  from  it  the  appro- 
priate pleasure  which  belongs  to  conscious- 
ness and  sensation.  These  powers  them- 
selves, however,  depend,  each  of  them,  on 
certain  bits  and  parts  of  the  animal  me- 
chanism ;  and  if  these  parts  can  be  separ- 
ately injured  or  destroyed,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  that  consciousness  and  sensation 
may  be  severed  for  a  time  from  the  move- 
ments which  they  ordinarily  accompany 
and  direct.  The  success  of  such  an  expe- 
riment may  teach  us  much  on  the  details 
of  a  general  truth  which  has  long  been 
known — that  conscious  sensation  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  mechanism  of 
an  organic  structure.  But  it  cannot  in  the 
slightest  degree  change  or  modify  our  con- 
ception of  wiiat  conscious  sensation  in  it- 
self is,  It  is  mechanical  exactly  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  have  long  known 
it  to  be  so — that  is  to  say,  jt  is  the  result 
of  life  working  in  and  through  a  structure 
which  has  been  made  to  exhibit  and  em- 
body its  peculiar  gifts  and  powers. 

Considering,  now,  that  the  body  of 
Man  is  one  in  structure  with  the  body  of 
all  vertebrate  animals — considering  that, 
33  we  rise  from  the  lowest  of  these  to  him, 
who  is  the  highest,  we  see  this  same  struc- 
ture elaborated  into  closer  and  closer  like- 
ness, until  every  part  corresponds,  bone  to 
bone,  tissue  to  tissue,  organ  to  organ — I 
cannot  doubt  that  Man  is  a  machine,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  sense  in  which  animals 
are  machines.  If  it  is  no  contradiction  in 
terms  to  speak  of  a  machine  which  has 
been  made  to  feel  and  to  see,  and  to  hear 
and  to  desire,  neither  need  there  be  any 
contradiction  in  terms  in  speaking'of  a  ma- 
chine which  has  been  made  to  think,  and 
to  reflect,  and  to  reason.  These  are,  in- 
deed, powers  so  much  higher  than  the  oth- 
ers that  they  may  be  considered  as  differ- 
ent in  kind.    But  this  difference,  however 
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great  it  may  be,  whether  we  look  at  it  in 
its  practical  results,  or  as  a  question  of 
classification,  is  certainly  not  a  difference 
which  tlirows  any  doubt  upon  the  f:ict 
that  all  these  higher  powers  are,  equally 
with  the  lowest,  dependent  on  special  ar- 
rangements in  a  material  organism.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  of  the 
question  being  raised  whether  Man  can 
be  called  a  machine  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  in  which  alone  the  lower  animals  can 
properly  be  so  described,  is  a  proof  that 
tlie  questioner  believes  the  lower  animals 
to  be  machines  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
not  true.  Such  manifestations  of  mental 
attributes  as  they  display  are  the  true  and 
veritable  index  of  powers  which  are  really 
by  them  possessed  and  enjoyed.  The 
notion  that,  because  these  powers  depend 
on  an  organic  apparatus,  they  are  tliere- 
fore  not  what  they  seem  to  be,  is  a  mere 
confusion  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  this  comes  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, the  notion  that  Man's  peculiar 
powers  are  lowered  and  dishonored  when 
they  are  conceived  to  stand  in  any  similar 
relation  to  the  body  must  be  equally  aban- 
doned, as  partaking  of  the  same  fallacy. 
If  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
and  the  more  purely  mental  manifestations 
of  fear  and  of  affection,  have  in  the  lower 
animals  some  inseparable  connection  with 
an  organic  apparatus,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  jealous  of  admitting  that  the 
sliJl  higher  [jowera  Hif  self-consciousness 
and  reason  have  in  Man  a  similar  connec- 
tion with  the  same  kind  of  mechanism. 
The  nature  of  this  connection  in  itself  is 
equally  mysterious,  and,  indeed,  inconceiv- 
able in  either  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  precisely  the  same  evidence  as  to 
both.  Ifpainful  and  pleasurable  emotions 
can  be  destroyed  by  the  cutting  of  a  nerve, 
so  also  can  the  powers  of  memory  and 
of  reason  be  destroyed  by  any  injury  or 
disease  which  affects  some  bits  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  If,  however,  the  fact 
of  this  mysterious  connection  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  make  us  alter  our  concep- 
tions of  what  self-consciousness  and  rea- 
son, and  aU  mental  manifestations  in 
themselves  are,  then,  indeed,  we  may 
well  be  jealous — not  of  the  facts,  but  of 
the  illogical  use  which  is  often  made  of 
them.  Self-consciousness  and  reason  and 
affection,  and  fear,  and  pain  and  pleasure, 
are  in  themselves  exactly  what  we  have 
always  known  them  to  be  ;  and  no  disco- 


very as  to  the  physical  apparatus  irtfli 
which  they  are  somehow  connected  can 
throw  the  smallest  obscurity  on  the  criteria 
by  which  tliey  are  to  be  identified  as  so 
many  different  phenomena  of  mind.  Our 
old  knowledge  of  the  work  done  is  in  no 
way  altered  by  any  new  information  as  to 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  effected. 
This  is  the  bungle  committed  by  those  who 
think  they  can  found  a  new  Psychology  on 
the  knife.  They  seem  to  think  that  sensa- 
tion and  memory,  and  reasoning  and  will, 
become  something  different  from  that 
which  hitherto  we  liave  known  them  to  be, 
when  we  have  found  out  that  each  of 
these  powers  may  liavesomc  special "  seal" 
or  "  organ"  in  tlie  body.  This,  however, 
is  a  pure  delusion.  The  known  elementin 
psychology  is  always  the  nature  of  the 
mental  faculty  ;  the  unknown  element  is 
always  the  nature  of  its  connection  with 
any  organ.  We  know  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  with  a  fulness  and  reality 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  other 
knowledge  whatever.  We  do  not  know 
the  bond  of  union  between  these  opera- 
tions and  the  brain,  except  as  a  sort  of  es- 
ternal  and  wholly  unintelligible  fact.  Re- 
membering all  this,  then,  we  need  not  fear 
or  shrink  from  the  admission  that  Man  is 
a  reasoning  aud  self-conscious  macliine, 
just  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  lower 
animals  are  machines  which  have  been 
made  to  exhibit  and  possess  certain  men- 
tal faculties  of  a  lower  class. 

But  what  of  this  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  this  conclusion  ?  Its  value  would  be 
small  indeed  if  this  conception  of  our- 
selves as  machines  could  be  defended  only 
as  a  harmless  metaphor.  But  there  is  far 
more  to  be  said  for  it,  and  about  it,  than 
this.  The  conception  is  one  which  is  not 
only  harmless,  but  profoundly  true,  as  all 
metaphors  are  when  they  are  securely 
rooted  in  the  Homologies  of  Nature. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  that 
aspect  of  mind  in  which  we  regard  its 
powers  as  intimately  connected  with 
a  material  apparatus,  and  from  that  as- 
pect of 'our  own  bodies  in  which  tliey 
are  regarded  as  one  in  structure  with  the 
bodies  of  the  brutes.  The  significance 
of  it  as  esl-ablishing  Man's  place  in  the 
unity  of  Nature  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  any  theory  or  conclusion  as  to 
those  processes  of  creation  by  which  his 
body  has  been  fashioned  on  a  plan  which 
is  common  to  him,  and  to  so  many  of  the 
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animals  beneath  Iiira.  WlietUer  Man  has 
been  separately  created  out  of  the  inorga- 
nic elements  of  .which  his  body  has  been 
composed,  or  whether  it  was  created  out 
-  of  matter  previously  organized  in  lower 
forms,  this  community  of  form  must 
equally  Indicate  a  corresponding  commu- 
nity of  relations  with  external  things,  and 
some  antecedent  necessity  deeply  seated 
in  the  very  nature  of  those  things,  why  his 
bodily  frame  should  be  like  to  theirs. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  re- 
lationship of  Man's  body  to  the  bodies  of 
the  lower  animals  is  only  a  subordinate 
part  and  consequence  of  that  higher  and 
more  general  relationship  which  prevails 
between  all  hving  things  and  those  ele- 
mentary forces  of  Nature  which  play  in 
them,  and  around  tliem,  and  upon  them. 
If  we  could  only  know  what  that  relation- 
ship is  in  its  real  nature,  and  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, we  should  know  one  of  tiie  most  in- 
scrutable of  all  secrets,  for  that  secret  is  no 
other  than  the  ultimate  nature  of  life.  The 
great  matter  is  to  keep  the  little  knowledge 
of  it  which  we  possess  safe  from  the  effect 
of  deceptive  definitions.  Attempts  to  de- 
fine life  are  generally  worse  than  useless, 
because  they  almost  always  involve  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  shut  out  from  view 
some  one  or  more  of  the  elements  which 
are  essential  to  our  own  knowledge  of  its 
attributes.  The  real  unities  of  Nature 
will  never  be  .eached  by  confounding  her 
distinctions.  It  may  be  legitimate  to  re- 
duce the  phenomena  of  life  to  its  lowest 
terms,  in  order  the  better  to  conceive  its 
relations  with  other  things.  But  in  doing 
so  we  must  take  care  not  to  drop  out  of 
those  terms  anything  really  essential  to  the 
very  idea  of  life.  It  is  very  easy  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  this  way — very  easy  by 
mere  artifices  of  language  to  obliterate  the 
most  absolute  distinctions  which  can  exist 
in  thought.  Between  the  living  and  the 
not-living  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and 
the  indissoluble  connection  which  never- 
theless exists  between  them  is,  like  the 
other  unities  of  Nature,  not  founded  upon 
sameness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
upon  difference,  and  even  upon  antago- 
nisms. Only  the  forces  which  are  thus  dif- 
ferent and  opposed  are  subject  to  a  power 
of  co-ordination  and  adjustment.  But  this 
is  the  fundamental  conception  of  a  ma- 
chine. For  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the 
kind  of  unity  which  is  implied  in  the  words 


co-ordination  and  adjustment ;  and,  above 
all  others,  in  the  special  adjustments  con- 
nected with  organic  life.  There  are  many 
unions  which  do  not  involve  the  idea  of 
adjustment,  or  which  involve  it  only  in  the 
most  rudimentary  form.  The  mere  chem- 
ical union  of  two  or  more  elements — un- 
less under  special  conditions — is  not  pro- 
perly an  adjustment.  We  should 
turally  call  the  formation  of  rust 
juslment  between  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  metallic  iron.  When  the 
combinations  effected  by  the  play  of  chem- 
ical affinities  are  brought  about  by  the  se- 
lection of  elements  so  placed  within  reach 
of  each  other's  reactions  as  to  result  in  a 
given  product,  then  that  product  would  be 
accurately  described  as  the  result  of  co- 
ordination and  adjustment.  But  the  kind 
of  co-ordination  and  adjustment  which  ap- 
pear in  the  facts  of  life  is  of  a  still  higher 
and  more  complicated  kind  than  this. 
Whatever  the  relationship  may  be  be- 
tween living  organisms  and  the  elements, 
or  elementary  forces  of  external  nature,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  relationship  of  mere 
chemical  affinities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
unions  which  these  affinities  themselves 
produce  can  only  be  readied  through  the 
dissolution  and  destruction  of  living  bo- 
dies. The  subjection  of  chemical  forces  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  individu- 
ality is  of  the  very  essence  of  life.  The 
destruction  of  that  separateness  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  death.  It  is  not  life,  but 
the  cessation  of  life,  which,  in  this  sense 
and  at\er  this  manner,  unites  the  elements 
of  the  body  with  the  elements  around  it. 
There  is  indeed  an  adjustment — a  close 
and  intricate  adjustment — ^between  these 
and  the  living  body ;  but  it  is  an  adjust- 
ment of  them  under  the  controlling  energy 
of  a  power  which  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  other,  and  always  presents  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  itself.  Under  that 
power  we  see  that  the  laws  and  forces  of 
chemical  affinity,  as  exhibited  apart  from 
life,  are  held,  as  it  were,  to  service — com- 
pelled, indeed,  to  minister,  but  not  allowed 
to  rule.  Through  an  infinite  variety  of  or- 
ganisms, this  mysterious  subordination  is 
maintained,  ministering  through  an  ascend- 
ing series  to  higher  and  higher  grades  of 
sensation,  perception,  consciousness,  and 
thought. 

And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  the  high- 
est adjustment  of  all.  Sensation,  percep- 
tion, consciousness,  and  thought,  if  they 
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be  not  the  very  essence  of  life,  are  at  least 
in  tlieir  order  its  highest  accompaniment 
and  result.  They  are  the  ullimate  pheno- 
mena, if  they  be  not  the  final  realities,  to 
which  all  lesser  adjustments  are  them- 
selves adjusted.  For  as  the  elementary  plest  kind,  nothinf 
substances  and  the  elementary  forces  of    action   of  a  muscle 
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pends  in  the  battle  of  life.  And  alilfe 
involves  a  battle,  for  though  it  comes  10 
each  animal  without  efTort  of  its  ovm,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  without  individual 
exertion.  That  exertion  may  be  of  the  siin- 
than  the  rhythmic 
infracting  and  ex- 
Nature  which  are  used  in  the  building  of  panding  so  as  to  receive  into  a  sac  such 
the  body  arc  there  held  by  the  energies  of  substances  as  currents  of  water  may  bring 
life  under  a  special  and  peculiar  relation  to  along  with  them  ;  or  it  may  be  the  more 
tliose  same  elements  outside  the  body,  so  complex  action  required  to  make  or  induce 
also  are  they  held  in  peculiar  relations  to  the  very  currents  which  are  to  bring  the 
ithose  characteristic  powers  which  are  the  food;  or  it  may  be  the  much  more  complex 
idimentary  faculties  of  mind.  It  is  the  exertions  required  in  all  active  locomotion 
unit^  which  exists  between  the  living  or-  for  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  prey :  all 
ganism  and  the  elements  around  it  which  these  forms  of  exertion  exist,  and  are  all 
renders  that  organism  the  appropriate  required  in  endless  variety  in  the  animal 
channel  of  communication  with  the  ex-  world.  And  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
temalworld,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of  its  vast  series  the  very  life  of  every  creature 
signs.  And  this  the  organism  is,  not  only  depends  on  the  perfect  correspondence 
by  virtue  of  its  substance  and  composition,  which  exists  between  its  sense-impressions 
but  also  and  especially  by  virtue  of  its  ad-  and  those  realities  of  the  external  world 
justed  structures.  All  the  organs  of  sense  which  are  specially  related  to  them.  There 
discharge  their  functions  in  virtue  of  a  me-  is  therefore  no  conception  of  the  mind 
chanical  adjustment  between  the  structure  which  rests  on  a  broader  basis  of  experi- 
of  the  organ  and  the  particular  form  of  ex-  ence  than  .hat  which  affirms  this  corre- 
temal  force  which  it  is  intended  to  receive  spondence  to  be  real — a  unity  which  con- 
and  to  transmit.     How  fine  those  adjust-    stitutes  and  guarantees  the  v 


ments  are  can  best  be  understood  ■ 
we  remember  that  the  retina  of  the  eye 
is  a  machine  which  measures  and  dis- 
tinguishes   between    vibrations  which  ; 


each  in  its  own  sphere  of  adapted  rela- 
tions, to  be  exact  and  faithful  interpreters 
of  the  truth. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  wonderful  and  strik- 


k 


known  to  differ  from  each  by  only  ing  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Na- 

a.  few   millionths   of  an    inch.     Yet  this  ture  to  observe  how  far-reaching  these  in- 

amount    of   difference    is  recorded  and  lerpretations  are :  how  they  are  true  not 

made  instantly  appreciable  in  the  sensations  only  in  the  [immediate  impressions  ihey 

ofcolorby  the  adjusted  mechanism  of  the  convey,  but  true  also  as   the  index  of 

Another  adjustment,  precisely  the  truths  which  lie  behind  and  beyond,  but 

n  principle,  between  the  vibrations  which  are  not  expressly  included  in  either 

of  sound  and  the  structure  of  the  ear,  en-  sensation  or  perception.     This,  indeed,  is 

ables  those  vibrations  to  be  similarly  dis-  one  main  function  and  use,  and  one  uni- 

tinguished  in  another  special  form  of  the  versal   characteristic,  of  all  sense-impres- 

manifold  language  of  sensation.     And  so  sions,  that  over  and  above  the  pleasure 

of  all  the  other  organs  of  sense — they  all  they  give  to  sentient  creatures,  they  lead 

perform  their  work  in  virtue  of  that  pure-  and  guide  to  acts  which  are  in  conformity 

]y   mechanical   adjustment   which  places  with  the  requirements  of  natural  laws — 

them  in  a  given  relation  to  certain  select-  these  laws  not  being  themselves  objects  of 

ed  manifestations  of  external  force,  and  sensation  at  all — being,  on  the  contrary, 

these  they  faithfully  transmit  according  to  truths  which  the  creatures  most  concerned 

a  code  of  signals  the  nature  of  which  is  in  the  requisite  conformity  being  obeyed 

one  of  the  primary  mysteries  of  life,  but  cannot  themselves  either  feel  or  coropre- 

thc  truthfulness  of  which  is  at  the  same  liend.     It    is  thus  that  the  appetite   of 

time  one  of  the  most  certain  of  its  facts.  hunger  and  the  sense  of  taste,  which  in 

For  it  is  upon  this  truthfulness — that  is  some    form    or    other,  however    loiv,    is 

to  say,  upon  a  close  and  efficient  corre-  perhaps  the  most  universal  sensation  of 

spondence    between    the    impressions  of  animal   organisms,  is  true  not  only  as  i 

and  the  realities  of  external  nature  guide  to  the  substances  which  do  actuaU 

—that  the  success  of  every  organism  de-  give  rise  to  the  appropriate  pleasure  def 
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able  from  the  sense  concerned,  but  true 
also  in  its  unseen  and  unfelt  relations  with 
those  profound  and  still  mysterious  corre- 
lations of  force  which  render  the  assimila- 
tion of  new  material  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity in  the  maintenance  of  animal  life. 

The  wonderful  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  precision  and  perfection  of 
their  work,  is  a  glorious  example  of  the 
accurate  adjustment  between  the  rudimen- 
tary perceptions  of  mind  and  the  laws 
which  prevail  in  the  external  world.  Nar- 
row as  tlie  sphere  of  those  perceptions 
may  be,  yet  within  that  sphere  they  are 
almost  absolutely  true.  And  although  the 
sphere  is  indeed  narrow  as  regards  the 
very  low  and  limited  intelligence  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  the  animals  them- 
selves, it  is  a  sphere  which  beyond  the 
scope  of  that  intelligence  can  be  seen  to 
place  them  in  unconscious  relation  with 
endless  vistas  of  co-ordinated  action.  The 
sentient  actions  of  the  lower  animals  in- 
volve* no  merely  *^he  elementary  perception 
of  the  difterences  which  distinguish  things, 
but  the  much  higher  perception  of  those 
relations  between  them  which  are  the  foun-  ' 
dation  of  all  voluntary  agency,  and  which 
place  in  the  possession  of  living  creatures 
the  power  of  attaining  ends  through  the 
employment  of  appropriate  means.  The 
direct  and  intuitive  perception  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  one  thing  in  order  to  at- 
tain to  another  thing,  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  very  aighest  among  the  pre-adjusted 
harmonies  of  Nature.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  those  relations  between 
things  which  render  them  capable  of 
being  used  as  means  to  ends  are  relations 
which  never  can  be  the  direct  objects  of 
sensation,  and  therefore  a  perception  of 
them  is  an  intuition  of  something  which  is 
out  of  sight.  It  is  a  kind  of  dim  mental 
seeing  of  that  which  is  invisible.  And 
even  if  it  be  separated  entirely  in  the  low- 
er animals  from  anything  comparable  with 
our  own  self-consciousness,  it  does  not  the 
less  involve  in  them  a  true  reflection  of  and 
correlation  with  the  order  of  Nature  and  its 
laws.  The  spinning  machinery  which  is 
provided  in  the  body  of  a  spider  is  not 
more  accurately  adjusted  to  the  viscid  se- 
cretion which  is  provided  for  it,  than  the 
instinct  of  the  spider  is  adjusted  both  to 
the  construction  of  its  web  and  also  to  the 
selection  of  likely  places  for  the  capture  of 
its  prey.  Those  birds  and  insects  whose 
young  are  hatched  by.  the  heat  of  ferment- 
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ation  have  an  intuitive- impulse  to  select 
the  proper  materials,  and  to  gather  them 
for  the  purpose.  All  creatures,  guided 
sometimes  apparently  by  senses  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  are  under  like  impulses 
to  provide  effectually  for  the  nourishing  of 
their  young;  and  it  is  most  curious  and  in- 
structive to  observe  that  the  extent  of  pre- 
vision which  is  involved  in  the  process, 
and  in  the  securing  of  the  result,  seems  very 
often  to  be  greater  as  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  nature,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
parents  are  dissociated  from  the  actual 
feeding  or  personal  care  of  their  offspring. 
The  mammalia  have  nothing  to  provide 
except  food  for  themselves,  and  have  at 
first,  and  for  a  long  time,  no  duty  to  per- 
form beyond  the  discharge  of  a  purely  phy- 
sical function.  Birds  have  more  to  do — 
in  the  building  of  nests,  in  the  choice  of 
sites  for  these,  and  after  incubation  in  the 
choice  of  food  adapted  to  the  period  of 
growth.  Insects,  much  lower  in  the  scale 
of  organization,  and  subject  to  the  wonder- 
ful processes  of  metamorphosis,  have  to  pro- 
vide very  often  for  a  distant  future,  and  for 
successive  stages  of  development  not  only 
in  the  young  but  in  the  nidus  which  sur- 
rounds them.  Bees,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  observers,  have  an  intu- 
itive guidance  in  the  selection  of  food 
which  has  the  power  of  producing  organic 
changes  in  the  bodies  of  the  young,  even 
to  the  determination  and  development  of 
sex,  so  that,  by  the  administration  of  it 
under  what  may  be  called  artificial  con- 
ditions, certain  selected  individuals  can  be 
made  the  mothers  and  queens  of  future 
hives.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
facts  of  which  the  whole  animal  world  is 
full,  presenting,  as  it  does,  one  vast  series 
of  adjustments  between  bodily  organs  and 
corresponding  instincts.  But  this  adjust- 
ment would  be  useless  unless  it  were  part 
of  another  adjustment — between  the  in- 
stincts and  perceptions  of  animals  and 
those  facts  and  forces  of  surrounding  na- 
ture which  are  related  to  them,  and  to  the 
whole  cycle  of  things  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  In  those  instinctive  actions  of  the 
lower  animals  which  involve  the  most  dis- 
tant and  the  most  complicated  anticipa- 
tions, it  is  certain  that  the  prevision  in- 
volved is  a  prevision  which  is  not  in  the 
animals  themselves.  They  appear  to  be, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  really  are,  guided  by 
some  simple  appetite,  by  an  odor  or  a 
taste,  and,  in^  all  probability,  they  have 
23 
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generally  as  little  consciousness  of  ihe 
ends  to  be  subserved  as  the  suckling  has 
of  the  processes  of  nutrition.  The  path 
along  which  they  walk  is  a.  path  which 
they  did  not  engineer.  It  is  a  path  made 
for  them,  and  they  simply  follow  it.  But 
the  propensities  and  tastes  and  feelings 
which  make  them  follow  it,  and  the  light- 
ness of  its  direction  towards  the  ends  to 
be  attained,  do  constitute  an  adjustment 
which  may  correctly  be  called  mechani- 
cal, and  is  part  of  a  unity  which  binds  to- 
gether the  whole  world  of  life,  and  tlie 
whole  inorganic  world  on  which  living 
things  depend. 

Surely,  then,  it  would  be  a  strange  ob- 
ject of  ambition  to  try  to  think  that  we 
are  not  included  in  this  vast  system  of  ad- 
justment; that  our  nobler  faculties  have 
no  share  in  the  secure  and  wonderful 
guarantee  which  it  affords  for  the  truth- 
fulness of  all  mental  gifts.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  place  a  high  estimate  on  the 
superiority  of  the  powers  which  we  possess; 
and  that  the  distinction,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, between  self-conscious  reason 
and  the  comparatively  simple  perceptions 
of  the  beasts,  should  be  ever  kept  in  view. 
But  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  omit 
from  that  estimate  a  common  element  of 
immense  importance  which  belongs  to 
both,  and  the  value  of  which  becomes  im- 
measurably greater  in  its  connection  with 
Our  special  gifts.  That  element  is  tlie 
clement  of  adjustment — the  element  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  an  apparatus — the 
element  which  constitutes  all  our  higher 
faculties — the  index  and  the  result  of  a 
preadjusted  harmony.  In  the  light  of  this 
conception  we  can  see  a  new  meaning  in 
our  "  place  in  Nature ;"  that  place  which, 
so  far  as  our  bodily  organs  are  concerned, 
assigns  to  us  simply  a  front  rank  among 
the  creatures  which  are  endowed  with  life. 
It  is  in  virtue  of  that  place  and  associa- 
'>ji  that  we  may  be  best  assured  that  our 
lecial  gifts  have  the  ssrae  relation  to  the 
igher  realities  of  nature  which  the  lower 
faculties  of  the  beasts  have  to  the  lower 
realities  of  the  physical  world.  What- 
ever we  have  that  is  peculiar  to  our- 
selves is  buih  up  on  the  same  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  all  animal  instinct  rests.  It 
is  often  said  that  we  can  never  really 
know  what  unreasoning  instinct  is,  be- 
cause we  can  never  enter  into  an  animal 
mind,  and  see  what  is  working  there. 
Men  are  so  apt  to  be  arrogant  in  philoso- 


phy that  it  seems  almost  wrong  to  depre- 
cate even  any  semblance  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance.  But  it  were  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  modesty  of  philoso- 
phers would  come  in  the  right  places.'  ;I 
hold  that  we  can  know,  and  can  almost 
thoroughly  understand,  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals;  and  this  for  the  best  of  i; 
reasons,  that  we  are  ourselves  : 
whatever  more; — having,  to  a  large  c 
tentj  precisely  the  same  instincts,  with  t' 
additional  power  of  looking  down  up( 
ourselves  in  this  capacity  from  a  higM 
elevation  to  which  we  can  ascend  at  i  " 
Not  only  are  our  bodily  functions  precia 
ly  similar  to  those  of  the  lower  animals,— 
some,  like  the  beating  of  the  heart,  bdng 
purely  "  automatic"  or  involuntary — others 
being  partially,  and  others  again  being 
wholly,  under  the  control  of  the  will, — 
but  many  of  our  sensations  and  emotions 
are  obviously  the  same  with  the  sensations 
and  emotions  of  the  lower  animals,  con- 
nected with  precisely  the  same  machinery, 
presenting  precisely  the  same  phenomena, 
and  recognizable  by  all  the  same  criteria. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  actions  be- 
come instinctive  and  mechanical  only  as 
the  result  of  a  previous  intellectual  opera- 
tion of  the  self-conscious  or  reasoning 
kind.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  origin  of 
the  dream  that  all  instinct,  even  in  the 
animals,  has  had  the  same  origin ;  a  dream 
due  to  the  exaggerated  "  anthropomor- 
phism" of  those  very  philosophers  who 
are  most  apt  to  denounce  this  source  of 
error  in  others.  But  Man  has  many  in- 
stincts like  the  animals,  to  which  no  such 
origin  in  previous  reasoning  can  be  asdgn- 
ed.  For  not  only  in  earliest  infancy,  but 
throughout  life,  we  do  innumerable  Uiings 
to  which  we  are  led  by  purely  organic  im- 
pulse ;  things  which  have  indeed  a  reason 
and  a  use,  but  a  reason  which  we  never 
know,  and  a  use  which  we  never  discern. 
till  we  come  to  "think."  And  how  dif- 
ferent this  process  of  "  thinking"  is  we 
know  likewise  from  our  own  experience. 
In  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  rea- 
soning and  of  conscious  deliberation  it 
really  seems  as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
sever  it  from  the  idea  of  a  double  Pereon- 
ality,  Tennyson's  poem  of  the  "Two 
Voices"  is  no  poetic  exaggeration  of  the 
duality  of  which  we  are  conscious  whea 
we  attend  to  the  mental  operations  of  oi^ 
own  most  complex  nature.  It  is  as  (' 
there  were  within  us  one  Being  always  i) 
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ceptive  of  suggestion,  and  always  re- 
sponding in  the  form  of  impulse^and 
another  Being  capable  of  passing  these 
suggestions  in  review  before  it,  and  of  al- 
lowing or  disallowing  the  impulses  to  which 
they  give  rise.  There  is  a  profound  dif- 
ference between  creatures  in  which  one 
only  of  these  voices  speaks,  and  Man, 
whose  ears  are,  as  it  were,  open  to  them 
both.  The  things  which  we  do  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  lower  and  simpler  voice  are 
indeed  many,  various,  and  full  of  a  true 
and  wonderful  significance.  But  the 
things  which  we  do,  and  the  affections 
which  we  cherish,  in  obedience  to  the 
higher  voice,  have  a  rank,  a  meaning,  and 
a  scope  which  is  all  their  own.  There  is 
no  indication  in  the  lower  animals  of  this 
double  Personality.  They  hear  no  voice 
but  one ;  and  the  whole  law  of  their  Being 
is  perfectly  fulfilled  in  following  it  This 
it  is  which  gives  its  restfulness  to  Nature, 
whose  abodes  are  indeed  what  Words- 
worth calls  them — 

"  Abodes  in  which  Self-disturbance  hath  no 


part." 

On  the  Other  hand  the  double  Personality, 
the  presence  of  *'  Two  Voices,"  is  never 
wholly  wanting  even  in  the  most  de- 
graded of  human  beings — their  thoughts 
everywhere  "accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another." 

Knowing,  therefore,  in  ourselves  both 
these  kinds  of  operation,  we  can  measure 
the  difference  between  them,  and  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  how  animals  may 
be  able  to  do  all  that  they  actually  per- 
form, without  ever  passing  through  the 
processes  of  argumentation  by  which  we 
reach  the  conclusions  of  conscious  reason 
and  of  moral  obligation.  Moreover,  see- 
ing and  feeling  the  difference,  we  can  see 
and  feel  the  relations  which  obtain  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  mental  work. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  higher  and 
more  complicated  work  is  done,  and  can 
only  be  done,  with  the  material  supplied 
by  the  lower  and  simpler  tools.  Nay, 
more,  the  very  highest  and  most  aspiring 
mental  processes  rest  upon  the  lower,  as  a 
building  rests  upon  its  foundation-stones. 
They  are  like  the  rude  but  massive  sub- 
structions from  which  some  great  Temple 
springs.  Not  only  is  the  impulse,  the  dis- 
position, and  the  ability  to  reason  as  pure- 
ly intuitive  and  congenital  in  Man  as  the 
disposition  to  eat,  but  the  fundamental 


axioms  on  which  all  reasoning  rests  are, 
and  can  only  be,  intuitively  perceived. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  essential  character  of 
all  the  axioms  or  self-evident  propositions 
which  are  the  basis  of  reasoning,  that  the 
truth  of  them  is  perceived  by  an  act  of 
apprehension,  which,  if  it  depends  on  any 
process,  depends  on  a  process  unconscious, 
involuntary,  and  purely  automatic.  But 
this  is  the  definition,  the  only  definition,  of 
instinct  or  intuition.  All  conscious  rea- 
soning thus  starts  from  the  data  which 
this  great  faculty  supplies;  and  all  our 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  results  of  rea- 
soning must  depend  on  our  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  adjusted  harmony  which 
has  been  established  between  instincts  and 
the  truths  of  Nature.  Not  only  is  the 
idea  of  mechanism  consistent  with  this 
confidence,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  it. 
No  firmer  ground  for  that  confidence  can 
be  given  us  in  thought  than  this  con- 
ception,— that  as  the  eye  of  sense  is  a 
mechanism  specially  adjusted  to  receive 
the  light  of  heaven,  so  is  the  mental  eye  a 
mechanism  specially  adjusted  to  perceive 
those  realities  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
necessary  and  eternal  truth.  Moreover, 
the  same  conception  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  those  limitations 
upon  our  faculties  which  curtail  their 
range,  and  which  yet,  in  a  sense,  we  may 
be  said  partially  to  overpass  in  the  very 
act  of  becoming  conscious  of  them.  We 
see  it  to  be  a  great  law  prevailing  in  the  in- 
stincts of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  our  own, 
that  they  are  true  not  only  as  guiding  the 
animal  rightly  to  the  satisfaction  of  what- 
ever appetite  is  immediately  concerned, 
but  true  also  as  ministering  to  ends  of 
which  the  animal  knows  nothing,  although 
they  are  ends  of  the  highest  importance, 
both  in  its  own  economy,  and  in  the  far- 
oflf  economies  of  creation.  In  direct  pro- 
portion as  our  own  minds  and  intellects 
partake  of  the  same  nature,  and  are 
founded  on  the  same  principle  of  adjust- 
ment, we  may  feel  assured  that  the  same 
law  prevails  over  their  nobler  work  and 
functions.  And  the  glorious  law  is  no  less 
than  this — that  the  work  of  Instinct  is 
true  not  only  for  the  short  way  it  goes,^ 
but  for  that  infinite  distance  into  which  it 
leads  in  a  true  direction. 

I  know  no  argument  better  fitted  to 
dispel  the  sickly  dreams  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nescience.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any 
other  conception  as  securely  founded  on 
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science,  properly  so  called,  which  better  •  that  they  are  all  connected  with  an  appa- 

serves  to  render  intelligible,  and  to  bring  ratus.      Consciousness  does  not   tell  us 

within   the  familiar  analogies  of  Nature,  that  we  stand  unrelated  to  the  system  of 

even  those  highest  and  rarest  of  all  gifts  things   of  which   we  form   a  part      We 

which  constitute  what  we  understand  as  dream — or  rather,  we  simply  rave — if  we 

inspiration.     That  the  human  mind  is  al-  think  we  are  free  to  choose  among  things 

ways  in  some  degree,   and  that  certain  which  are  not  presented  to  our  choice^ — 

individual  minds  have  been  in  a  special  or  if  we  think  that  choice  itself  can  be 

degree,  reflecting  surfaces,  as  it  were,  for  free  from  motives, — or  if  we  think  that 

the   verities   of   the  unseen   and  eternal  we  can  find  any  motive  outside  the  num- 

world,  is   a  conception    having    all   the  ber  of  those  to  which  by  the  structure  of 

characters  of  coherence  which  assures  us  our  minds  and  of  its  organ  we  have  been 

of  its  harmony  with  the  general  constitu-  made  accessible.     The  only  freedom  of 

tion  and  course  of  things.  which  we  are  really  conscious  is  freedom 

And  so,  this  doctrine  of  animal  automa-  from  compulsion  in  choosing  among 
tonism — the  notion  that  the  mind  of  Man  things  which  are  presented  to  our  choice, 
is  indeed  a  structure  and  a  meclianism — a  — consciousness  also  attesting  the  feet 
notion  which  is  held  over  our  heads  as  a  that  among  those  things  some  are  coind- 
terror  and  a  doubt — becomes,  when  close-  dent  and  some  are  not  coincident  with 
ly  scrutinized,  the  most  comforting  and  re-  acknowledged  obligation.  This,  and  all 
assuring  of  all  conceptions.  No  stronger  other  direct  perceptions,  are  not  weakened 
assurance  can  be  given  us  that  our  facul-  but  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  that  our 
ties,  when  rightly  used,  are  powers  on  minds  are  connected  vith  an  adjusted 
which  we  can  indeed  rely.  It  reveals  mechanism.  Because  the  first  result  of 
what  maybe  called  the  strong  physical  this  conception' is  to  establish  the  evidence 
foundations  on  which  the  truthfulness  of  of  consciousness  when  given  under  heal- 
reason  rests.  And  more  than  tliis — it  thy  conditions,  and  when  properly  ascer- 
clothes  with  the  like  character  of  trust-  tamed,  as  necessarily  the  best  and  the  near- 
worthiness  every  instinctive  and  intuitive  est  representation  of  the  truth.  This  it  does 
affection  of  the  human  soul.  It  roots  the  in  recognizing  ourselves,  and  all  the  facul- 
reasonableness  of  faith  in  our  conviction  ties  we  possess,  to  be  nothing  but  the  re- 
of  the  Unities  of  Nature.  It  tells  us  that  suit  and  index  of  an  adjustment  contrived 
as  we  know  the  instincts  of  the  lower  ani-  by,  and  reflecting  the  Mind  which  is  su- 
mals  to  be  the  index  and  the  result  of  preme  in  Nature.  We  are  derived  and 
laws  which  are  out  of  sight  to  them,  so  not  original.  We  have  been  created,  or — 
also  have  our  own  higher  instincts  the  same  if  any  one  likes  the  phrase  better — ^we 
relation  to  truths  which  are  of  correspond-  have  been  "  evolved ;"  not,  however,  out 
ing  dignity,  and'of  corresponding  scope.  of  nothing,  nor  out  of  confusion,  nor  out 

Nor  can  this  conception  of  the  mind  of  of  lies, — but  out  of  "  Nature,"  which  is  a 

Man  being  inseparably  connected  with  an  word  for  the  Sum  of  all  Existence, — the 

adjusted   mechanism    cast,   as   has   been  source  of  all  Order  and  the  very  ground 

suggested,  any  doubt  on  the  freedom  of  of  all  Truth, — the  Fountain  in  which  aU 

the  will, — such  as  by  tlie  direct  evidence  fulness  dwells. 

of  consciousness  we  know  tliat  freedom  Thus  the  doctrine  which  at  first  si^ht 
to  be.  This  suggestion  is  simply  a  repeti-  seems  so  terrible  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
tion  of  the  same  inveterate  confusion  of  but  one  intellectual  aspect  of  the  many- 
thought  which  has  been  exposed  before,  sided  moral  truth  which  of  old  found  cx- 
The  question  what  our  powers  are  is  in  no  pression  in  the  Non  nobis^  JDomine, — Gwi- 
way  affected  by  the  admission  or  discovery  temporary  Review, 
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BY   A   LADY. 

In  these  days,  when  the  study  of  Ian-  cial  *  chair  ;*  when  philologers  by  their 
guage,  taking  its  place  amongst  the  ac-  patient  research  have  opened  up  new  fidds 
knowledged  sciences,  sits  in  its  own  spe-    of  thought  and  study,  and  words  mean 
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more  than  they  ever  meant  before,  it  may 
well  savor  somewhat  of  presumption  in  a 
homely  pen  to  exercise  itself  on  a  subject 
that,  at  a  first  glance,  might  appear  too 
high  for  it.    From  the  learned,  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  writer  of  these  papers  has  no  pretension 
to  be  heard;  but  when  we  think  of  how 
significant  a  part  the  language  of  Home 
Life  plays  in  all  existences,  how  largely  it 
enters  into  the  day  of  small  things,  into 
*  our-what-we-do-life,'  as  Mary  Lamb  calls 
it — how  absurdly  miserable,  or  comically 
contented,  or  ridiculously  happy,  it  can 
make  us,  she  ventures  to  claim  patience 
for  a  few  unlettered  words  on  the  subject. 
To  learn  a  new  language  is  to  have  a 
new  life  opened  up  to  us ;  it  is  to  know 
new  peoples,  to  recognise  new  modes  of 
thought;    new   attitudes   of  mind;    new 
phases  of  cli^racter;   it  is  to  see  things 
with  *  larger,  other  eyes ;'  to  look  at  men 
and  facts  from  another  stand-point ;  to  be, 
as  it  were,  translated  into  another  phase  of 
being,  and  to  learn  many  things  hitherto 
undreamt  of  in  our  narrower  philosophy. 
Upon  the  principle  that  *  half  a  loaf  is  bet- 
ter than  no  bread,'  we  may  be  very  grate- 
ful for  ^translations ;  but  translations  can 
by  no   means   produce    the   same   effect 
upon  the  mind  as   though  we   read   the 
classics  in  the  *  original.'     Whilst  acknow- 
ledging the  large  debt  of  gratitude  that 
we   owe   to   the   painstaking   labor    and 
love    of    translators,   we    have    only   to 
take  some  familiar  passages  from  one  of 
our  own  poets,  and  turn  it  into  the  very 
best  prose  of  which  we  are  capable,  in 
order  to  appreciate  how  easily  it  is  de- 
prived   of   its    charm.      Robbed    of   its 
rhythm,  of  the  turn  that  surprised  and  en- 
chanted us,  of  the  subtle  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression that  lay  in  the  happy  arrangement 
of  the  words,  the  spell  is  broken.     It  was 
tiie  form  that  delighted  us;  the  art,  con- 
cealing art,  that  satisfied  our  minds.     In 
every  translation  there  is,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  an  unwontedness,  a  discrepan- 
cy between  the  mode  of  thought  and  the 
method.     We   read   it   with   a  sense    of 
strangeness,  and  our  minds  do  not  jump 
with  the  matter;  we  feel  outside  of  our 
subject,  and  know  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  man  better  if  we  could  read  him 
in  his  own  tongue,  and  hear  him  discourse 
of  things  in  a  language  that  more  exactly 
expresses  his  thoughts  than  our  own  can 
do.     The  style  is  then  proper  to  the  sub- 


ject. We  catch  the  spirit  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  content  ourselves  with  the  letter 
only,  and  we  are  at  one  with  the  author 
in  his  work. 

It  is  rather  a  startling  fact  in  connection 
with  the  German  Language  (but  a  fact 
nevertheless)  that  thirty  years  ago  no  one 
in  this  island  dreamt  of  learning  it,  and 
that  as  a  branch  of  polite  education  it 
received  no  attention  whatever  in  our 
schools.  Do  any  of  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  speak  German  ?  Do  even 
our  parents  ?  And  yet,  since  the  days  of 
George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  our  Royal  Fa- 
mily has  spoken  no  other  language  ;  or,  to 
be  accurate,  no  other  language  has  been 
so  familiar  in  their  mouths.  When  the 
late  Prince  Consort  came  over  to  marry 
the  Queen  (and  even  for  a  long  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  that  auspicious 
event)  it  was  our  insular  humor  to  carica- 
ture the  Germans;  to  make  rhymes  upon 
their  great  pretensions  and  their  small 
means  ;  to  speak  of  them  as  though  they 
were  outer  barbarians,  and  we  the  politest 
people  under  the  sun.  Having  exposed 
our  own  ignorance  and  want  of  culture, 
and  having  enjoyed  this  cheap  form  of  wit 
until  it  was  worn  almost  threadbare,  a  re- 
action set  in,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  now-a-days  to  find  an  English 
household  where  there  is  not  some  pre- 
tence of  learning  German.  In  every 
school  there  are  German  governesses  and 
masters ;  in  countless  households  German 
maids  and  bonnes  ;  every  little  schoolmiss 
will  rattle  out  her  declensions  for  you,  and 
be  quite  ready  to  air  her  German  when 
her  parents  take  her  abroad  for  an  autum- 
nal trip.  Thousands  of  young  English 
people  are  fanatics  not  only  per  la  musica^ 
but  also  for  the  language,  the  poetry, 
the  painting,  the  prowess,  the  Geist,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Deutsche fi  Vaierhuid, 

When  George  Lewis  came  over  from 
Hanover  with  his  miscellaneous  following 
of  frightful  favorites — colonels  a  la  suite, 
cooks  and  chamberlains,  pages  and  cour- 
tiers— the  good  people  of  England 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  laughed  in  their 
sleeves,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
accepted  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Better 
Protestant  George  than  Catholic  James. 
Yet,  though  they  set  all  the  bells  a-ringing, 
and  flung  their  caps  in  the  air,  and  shouted 
*  God  save  the  King,'  they  derided  the 
King's  High  Dutch  (which  was  not  Dutch 
at  all,  but  the  Hoch-Deutsch   of  refined 
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Teutonia),  ridiculed  his  favorites,  and 
spoke  of  the  jargon  of  the  motley  crew  as 
*  neither  speech  nor  language/  but  a  hide- 
ous sound  excruciating  to  ears  polite. 
The  very  expression  *  'tis  all  High  Dutch 
to  me '  (which  not  improbably  came  in 
with  William  III.)  passed  into  a  prover- 
bial colloquialism,  and  was  adopted,  with 
that  undiscriminating  contempt  for  the 
finer  shades  of  difference  between  for- 
eigners that  is  one  of  our  marked  national 
characteristics,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hano- 
verian Sovereigns. 

Perhaps  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised 
that  Englishmen  were  but  little  attracted 
to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  Kings 
who  had  corne  to  rule  over  them.  Had 
the  Electress  Sophia  reigned  in  her  son's 
stead,  it  raii^ht  earlier  have  won  its  wav  to 
popularity  ;  but,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
that  lion-hearted  old  lady  one  day  fell 
down  (shortly  before  her  son's  accession) 
in  the  avenue  her  own  hands  had  planted 
at  Herrenhausen,  never  to  rise  again.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  have 
shrugged  shoulders  (after  kissing  hands)  at 
this  undaunted  woman ;  we  are  forced  to 
respect  her  wherever  we  see  her  ;  whether 
she  be  writin^^  wise  and  witty  letters  to 
her  daughter  in  Berlin,  or  walking  with 
*^er  friend  and  secretary  Leibnitz,  discuss- 
ing, with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a 
warm  heart  and  a  great  mind,  his  plans 
for  a  united  Christendom,  or  his  theory  of 
Monads  ;  whether  we  see  her  as  the  lover 
of  fountains  and  gardens  and  books;  as 
the  friend  of  Lessing,  the  correspondent 
of  Bernoulli,  tlie  student  of  Bovle  and 
Newton ;  or  whether  as  the  spirited 
spouse  of  an  inferior  husband,  and  the  pru- 
dent mother  of  an  ignoble  son,  the  patient 
friend  and  kindly  counsellor  of  both  the 
coarse-natured  men  to  whom  she  stood  in 
the  most  intimate  of  relationships.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  despise 
the  liberal-minded,  shrewd,  well-mannered 
woman,  whose  heart  generally  taught  her 
the  right  thing,  and  whose  tact  was  sel- 
dom at  f  lult.  Polite  learning,  the  presence 
of  men  of  letters  at  court,  the  gracious  in- 
fluence of  a  kindly,  capable  Queen,  who, 
if  she  now  and  again  called  a  spade  a 
spade  (the  times  were  not  squeamish),  did 
it  after  that  sturtly  Elizabethan  fashion  of 
rapping  out  round  statements  in  unvar- 
nished terms,  that  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  with  a  certain  appreciative  leniency 
by  the  loyal  lieges  of  England.     But  this 


hardy  Princess  was  not  destined  to  win 
popularity  for  her  son :  rhile  yet  in  Inll 
enjoyment  of  the  active  .nind  in  the  active 
body,  pursuing  her  daily  *  constitutional,' 
fair  weather  or  foul,  her  simple  regimen, 
and  rational  mode  of  life,  death  overtook 
her  in  the  gardens  she  loved  so  well,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four. 

George  I.  confessedly  hated  everything 
English,  and  adored  everything  Hanove- 
rian ;  so,  when  he  packed  up  his  Jifiif^nSf 
and  departed  with  the  ladies  Kielman- 
segge  and  Schulenberg  to  his  own  coun- 
try, the  English  nation  was  not  inconsola- 
ble. 

When  George  II.,  who  not  only  hated 
England  much  worse  than  did  George  I., 
but  included  *  Boetry  and  Bainting '  in  the 
list  of  his  dislikes,  retired  to  his  beloved 
Herrenhausen  with  Lady  Yarmouth,  alias 
Walmoden,  leaving  the  Queen  and  Minis- 
ters to  govern  for  him,  during  the  two 
years  he  spent  in  the  shades  of  that  classic 
retreat,  history  does  not  record  that  any 
lamentations  were  uttered  at  his  absence, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  tears  fell,  unless, 
perhaps,  from  the  eyes  of  that  gifted, 
beautiful,  outraged,  forgiving,  and  alto- 
gether incomprehensibly  devoted  Queen, 
Caroline  of  Anspach. 

As  we  go  through  the  Georgian  reigns, 
we  can  find  nothing  to  attract  the  English 
people  to  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. *  Let  them  take  back  their  man- 
ners and  their  morals  to  the  land  whence 
they  came,'  said  the  people,  who  tolerated, 
ridiculed,  lampooned,  and  retained  these 
singular  Sovereigns  because  they  had  at 
least  the  wisdom  to  accept  the  situation, 
and  let  Ministers  govern.  The  earlier 
Hanoverians  remained  strangers  in  feeling 
to  their  English  dominions ;  and  even 
George  III.,  whose  proud  boast  it  was  that 
he  was  born  an  Englishman,  with  an  Eng- 
lish heart — *  entirely  English  '  (as  Queen 
Mary  and  her  Orange  William  also  de- 
clared of  their  own  tender  organs),  he 
would  have  been  better  liked  if  he  could 
have  taken  to  \vife  any  other  than  the  lit- 
tle plain,  proud,  prejudiced  German  Prin- 
cess, whose  correct  conduct  and  blameless 
behavior  even  posterity  finds  hardly  to 
outbalance  ^her  narrowness,  her  etiquette 
worship,  her  rigor,  and  her  shabbiness. 
The  nation,  which  had  ridiculed  the  vul- 
gar vices  of  the  earlier  Guelphs,  now 
laughed  at  the  homebaked  virtues  of 
Farmer  George.    The  dulness,  the  decen- 
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cy,  the  conjugal  devotion  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  meanness  and  morality  and 
morgue  of  the  shabby  little  Queen,  are  sub- 
jects for  the  satires  of  the  age.  Virtue 
and  sobriety  were  all  very  well,  but  people 
began  to  remember  that  there  were  other 
royal  virtues  besides.  All  these  great  peo- 
ple come  down  to  us,  in  the  memoirs  and 
letters  of  their  times,  with  a  tinge  of 
ridicule  upon  them.  Hervey,  bitter  and 
brilliant,  scourges  them  with  satire ;  Wal- 
pole's  witticisms  delight  his  friends ;  Sel- 
wyn  enchants  society  with  his  bon-mot^  ; 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  holds  her 
sides,  and  laughs;  Topham  Beauclerc 
poes  about  saying  good  things;  Bubb 
Doddington  writes  his  diary ;  Gillray  tic- 
kles the  town  with  his  caricatures ;  every- 
one laughs,  and  nobody  learns  German. 
The  Court  is  respectable,  but  ridiculous ; 
and  not  even  the  Burneys  and  Delanys  of 
the  period  carry  devotion  so  far  as  to 
flatter  in  the  accents  of  the  Fatherland. 
.  The  episode  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  did 
nothing  towards  popularising  the  language 
or  manners  of  the  country  whence  she 
came ;  and  when  *  the  Georges  ended,' 
and  William  IV.  had  also  passed  away, 
our  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
was  scarcely  more  widely  diffused  than  it 
had  been  a  century  and  a  quarter  before 
the  accession  of  our  present  Sovereign  ;  al- 
though in  literary  circles,  stimulated  chiefly 
by  ^Ir.  Carlyle's  early  essays,  the  works  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Richter,  &c.,  began  to 
excite  some  attention. 

German  merchants  coming  to  England, 
if  they  did  not  know  the  language  already, 
learned  it  so  easily,  that  in  commerce,  at 
least,  there  was  no  necessity  for  us  to 
puzzle  our  unlinguistic  brains  with  Ger- 
man ;  in  the  polite  world  the  acm6  of  ele- 
gance and  erudition  was  supposed  to  be 
attained  if  you  could  speak  a  little  French 
of  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe  :  there 
was  no  call  for  German  professors  in  our 
schools ;  but  within  the  next  twenty  years 
the  study  of  German  had  become  univer- 
sal, and  within  another  ten  was  consider- 
ed generally  necessary  to  educatioi). 

Much  of  this  is  due,  in  our  opinion,  to 
the  national  appreciation,  both  deep  and 
wide,  of  the  character  of  our  admirable 
Queen,  and  also  to  the  presence  amongst 
us  of  one,  *  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish- 
ed, wise,'  whose  claims  to  our  respect  won 
us  to  forgive  the  *  Foreigner,'  to  forget  the 
*  Prince,'  and  to  accord  our  tardy  tribute 


of  recognition  to  the  Man.  We  gradually 
came  to  appreciate  justly  the  noble  influ- 
ences of  a  cultured  mind  and  blameless 
life,  'laborious  for  our  people  and  our 
poor.' 

It  could  hardly  be  said,  even  by  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  musical ;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  persons  who 
neither  understand  nor  speak  it  declare 
that  it  is  simply  *  hideous.'  Perhaps  they 
have  never  heard  German  of  the  best 
kind.  Shouted  in  every  variety  of  accent 
and  dialect,  Austrian,  Prussian,  Saxon, 
Bavarian,  Rhenish,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  bewildering  experience,  a  very  Ba- 
bel of  Babels.  But  pure  Hanoverian 
German  (indeed  the  German  of  most  of 
the  Northern  States)  spoken  by  refined 
lips,  without  rasping  of  the  throat  or  mus- 
cular contortion,  is  far  from  unpleasant, 
whilst  the  language  heard  9n  the  banks  of 
the  Leine  is  in  truth  the  lingua  toscana^  in 
bocca  romana  of  the  North. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every  little 
princedom  and  dukedom  has  its  own 
special  idioms,  its  own  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  that  these  are  uncon- 
sciously adopted  by  the  cultured  and  re- 
fined, and  cannot  be  regarded  as  provin- 
cialisms would  be  in  a  country  where  one 
acknowledged  standard  was  the  accepted 
rule.  An  acute  ear  will  readily  detect  the 
differences  that  distinguish  the  dialects  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  be  able  to 
fix  the  *  Heintath '  of  the  speaker  with 
tolerable  precision.  The  speech  of  the 
Prussian,  for  instance,  will  at  once  bewray 
him ;  the g  which  becomes^ /  the  ei  which 
is  ee  in  the  Berlinese;  the  struggle  of 
every  true  son  of  the  Spree  between  the 
dative  and  the  accusative ;  the  clipping  of 
syllables,  as  in  the  sweet  homely  Bavarian 
greeting,  *  GriXss  dP  (liich)  Goit ;^  the  al- 
teration of  the  diminutives  *  chen  '  and 
'  lein,'  as  in  *  bischen^  *  herzlein^  into 
^biss'Iy  ^  herz'l ;'  the  long-drawn  a  of  the 
yet  pleasant  tongue  of  Brunswick,  that  al- 
most resembles  the  baa  of  a  sheep ;  the 
changing  of  the  final  ch  into  ^,  and  ig 
into  />//,  and  other  varieties,  too  numerous 
to  be  detailed  here,  will  at  once  puzzle 
and  amuse  the  foreigner.  *  Is  it  ^  hard, 
or  d  soft  ?'  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
question,  and  [means  '  is  it  ^  or  /  /'  The 
utter  inability  of  the  dwellers  in  certain 
districts  to  settle  this  knotty  point,  and  to 
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discern  any  difiference  between  what  they 
oddly  enough  call  *  b  hard,  or  b  soft/  pro- 
duces a  confusion  worse  confounded  that 
is  little  less  than  maddening  .to  the  unac- 
customed ear. 

The  Germans,  by  the  way,  have  not 
conquered  the  French  language.  *  Elle 
est  si  /elle/  said  a  German  lady  to  me, 
speaking  of  her  daughter,  *  elle  est  si /elle, 
ma  i)auUnchen  (Pauline),  /oyez  comme 
ses  mains  sont  r//olies,  et  comme  elle  a  /e 
/eau  /ras !  elle  a  la  //aille  si  /»ien  r'ai.7e 
que  c'es//  un  /rai  ^laisir.'  The  kind  lady 
(she  was  granJe  dame  dc  la    Cour  to  the 

Duchess  of  N ,  and  might    therefore 

be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  every  ad- 
vantage that  education  and  refmed  inter- 
course could  afford)  thought  I  did  not  un- 
derstand her  native  tongue,  and  thus 
addressed  me  in  French.  It  was  very 
puzzling;  and,  but  that  the  canons  of 
courtesy  forbade  it,  I  should  have  begged 
her  to  return  to  her  own  vernacular. 

One  is  often  startled  by  the  strange 
coarseness  of  expression  that  passes  un- 
noticed even  in  the  best  society.  I  re- 
member an  instance  of  this  kind  that 
will  convey  my  meaning.  If  it  oflend 
ears  polite,  I  would  venture  to  plead  in 
excuse  that  it  was  said  by  an  Ambassadress 
in  a  room  where  crcme  dc  la  crcmc  of  that 
particular  society  was  assembled.  We 
were  enjoying  an  aesthetic  tea :  on  the 
sofa  sat  a  princess;  talking  to  the  host  was 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  State  in  which 
we  were  sojourning ;  there  was  a  famous 
professor  in  the  window  button-holing  an 
eminent  statesman,  and  a  whole  herd  of 
celebrities  anil  insignificances  scattered  up 
and  down  the  room.  A  little  daughter  of 
the  house,  going  to  the  tea-table,  took  a 
cake  from  the  cake-basket,  and  oiTcred  it 
to  a  poodle  who  was  sitting,  with  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  in  his  eye,  gazing  up- 
wards at  the  festive  board.  Suddenly, 
the  tleferential  utterances  that  were  flow- 
ing from  the  mother's  mouth  stopped; 
the  princess  was  for  the  moment  forgotten; 
conversation  came  to  a  standstill,  as  her 
Excellency  cried  out  in  an  agonised  voice, 
^  jBc/ufty  dich  Gottj  mciJi  Kind,  dcr  Carlo 
hat  sick  ja  scJion  zivdmal  hcute  iibcr- 
gcspc'it.^  1  forbear  the  translation,  though 
I  cannot  forego  the  illustration.  No  one 
appeared  surprised  or  shocked  :  the  prince 
and  the  princess,  the  excellencies  and  the 
professors  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the   flow  of   soul  was  resumed  as 


easily  as  though  there  had  been  no  such 
interruption  to  their  elegant  utterances. 

The  difficulty  of  the  German  language, 
its  endless  declensions,  its  complicated 
construction,  the  fact  that  not  only  for 
reading  but  also  for  writing  another  char- 
acter is  employed,  may  all  have  contribu- 
ted their  quota  towards  frightening  people 
away  from  the  study  of  so  severe  a 
tongue.  From  an  archseological  point  of 
view  it  would  be  litde  short  of  sacrilege 
to  consign  the  German  alphabet  to  obli- 
vion ;  but  a  concession  in  the  interests  of 
learning  has  long  since  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  scientific  books  are  general- 
ly printed  in  Latin  letters ;  the  cramped 
and  crabbed  Gothic  characters  proving 
special  stumbling-blocks  of  offence  to  the 
French  eye. 

As  the  song  of  a  language  can  only  be 
learned  by  Hving  amongst  the  people  who 
speak  it,  so  also  the  geist  of  a  language 
can  only  enter  into  you  after  you  have 
sojourned  long  within  the  borders  where  it 
is  spoken,  or  (and  this  must  be  a  very  ex- 
ceptional case)  after  a  long  and  patient 
study  of  men's  minds  and  manners  as 
they  come  to  us  through  their  books. 
The  German  language  is  rich  in  literature; 
it  is,  in  its  spoken  form,  rough  and  rugged, 
but  also  grand  and  powerful ;  its  very 
gutturals  give  it  a  character  and  originali- 
ty not  to  be  found  in  softer  tongues;  its 
fine  rolling  vowel  sounds,  its  jagged  con- 
sonants, its  pleasant  liquids  (when  they 
have  come  to  be  f:imiliar  to  you),  will 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  that  a 
fine  landscape  has  upon  the  eye.  It,  more 
than  any  other,  seems  to  be  the  language 
of  nature ;  there  is  power  and  nobleness 
in  it  (Kraft  und  Herrlichkeit),  a  sense  as 
of  great  masses  of  primeval  rock,  open 
sunshiny  plains,  billowy  forests,  echoes, 
fountains,  fertile  meads,  freshness,  sun- 
shine, spring-flowers,  storm  and  tempest, 
violets  and  Alpine -roses,  breadth  of  sight, 
vigor  of  sound,  freedom,  hope.  There  is 
not  the  luxury  and  the  languor  of  the 
South,  ^none  of  the  melting  beauty  and 
sultry  splendor  of  softer  climes,  but  there 
is  muscle,  and  strength,  and  endurance  in 
it.  But  the  written  language  has  a  curious 
cumbersomeness  of  construction  litde  less 
than  cruel.  The  complex  and  often  ap- 
parently  inextricably  involved  sentences ' 
send  the  student  back  again  and  again  to 
the  beginning  of  the  preposition,  which 
appears  to   have  lost    itself   vaguely  in 
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space.  The  speaker,  or  the  writer,  circles 
round  and  round  his  idea,  and  only  de- 
scends upon  the  pith  of  the  matter  after 
long  sweeps  of  pitiless  explanation,  paren- 
thesis, amplification,  mystification,  and 
general  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Your  ardent  ^spirit  will  very  likely  chafe 
under  this  circumlocutory  torture,  and  you 
will  be  tempted  to  remind  your  man  that 
it  is  not  *  always  afternoon  ;'  you  will  with 
difficulty  restrain  yourself  from  saying  to 
him,  *  Skip  all  that  and  come  to  the  point ;' 
and,  in  the  strain  your  mind  undergoes  in 
your  attempt  to  follow  him  through  the 
mazes  of  composition,  you  will  suddenly 
awake,  with  a  start  of  horror,  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  dropped  all  the  threads 
you  thought  you  held  in  your  hand,  and 
that  the  narrative  has  become  blank  mys- 
tery to  yon. 

Let  it  console  the  modest  student  to 
know  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognis- 
ed amongst  those  of  the  new  school,  that 
a  plain  style  is  better  than  an  ornate  one ; 
that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  keeping 
you  waiting  through  two  pages  and  a  half 
for  the  verb,  which  is  the  key  you  want  to 
unlock  the  enigma;  philologers,  purists, 
and  patriots  are  doing  their  best  in  this 
direction,  and  the  pruning-hook  has  al- 
ready been  taken  up  in  the  interests  of  a 
wider  humanity. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but 
there  are,  for  him  (or  her)  who  can  study 
German  in  the  Fatherland,  many  pleasant 
aids  to  acquiring  a  decent  knowledge  of 
the  language.  First  of  all,  that  agreeable 
medium  of  instruction,  the  stage.  The 
classic  plays  through  which  you  have 
painfully  stumbled  with  the  aid  of  a  dic- 
tionary are  offered  to  you  here  in  a  more 
attractive  form  ;  you  hear  a  pleasant  lan- 
guage, you  are  enlightened  by  a  correct 
emphasis ;  this  or  that  passage,  that  only 
superinduced  a  weariness  of  spirit  as  you 
labored  at  it  in  your  own  room,  impresses 
itself  on  your  mind,  as  it  falls  from  the  lips 
of  a  charming  actress.  You  perhaps  have 
your  book  in  your  pocket,  and  if  you  are 
not  proud  or  too  shy,  you  will  take  it  out 
and  follow  the  play  all  through  with  a 
pleasure  and  an  interest  that  you  never 
thought  to  feel  in  what  had  seemed,  ere- 
while,  the  very  essence  of  boredom.  You 
see  modern  comedy,  too ;  you  learn  the 
manners  and  the  language  of  poHte  socie- 
ty. The  very  songs  of  the  operas  that 
hum  in  your  ears  are  of  use  to  you ;  they 


familiarise  you  with  the  form  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  help  you  to  construct  your 
own  simple  sentences.^ 

Another  great  help  will  be  found  in  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Germany.  You  will  pro- 
bably have  had  Schiller's  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years^  War  put  into  your  hands, 
and  recommended  to  your  attentive  con- 
sideration as  a  model  of  style.  But  Ger- 
man prose,  even  the  best,  is  apt  to  be 
terribly  prosy.  Heine,  it  is  true,  speaks 
of  his  own  *  gottliche  Prosa '  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  conviction ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  anyone,  not  to  the 
manner  born,  could  ever  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  any  German  prose  was 
*  divine.'  The  very  inflexions  and  inver- 
sions, however,  of  which  we  complain  in 
the  prose  are  but  so  many  added  strings 
to  the  harp  that  the  poet  holds  in  his 
hands.  At  the  magic  of  the  *  maker's  * 
touch  the  difficulties  disappear,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  modulation  and  expres- 
sion is  the  result.  No  one  who  reads  his 
Goethe  and  his  Schiller,  his  Heine  and  his 
Geibel,  can  complain  of  mystification  or 
bewilderment.  German  poetry  is  never 
obscure.  The  poets  of  the  Munich  school 
follow  in  the  lead  of  simplicity  set  by  the 
greater  of  the  modems ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  at  once  more 
fragrant  and  more  finished  than  the  lyric 
utterances  of  the  minor  poets  of  modem 
Germany.  There  is  an  easiness,  a  charm, 
a  propriety  of  expression  about  such  sim- 
ple songs  as  makes  them  melodious  to  the 
ear  and  easy  to  the  tongue.  The  mind 
catches  the  charm,  and  without  stress  or 
strain  memory  retains  the  words. 

It  happened  once  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  be  snow  and  ice-bound  during 
four  months  in  a  desolate  little  town  on 
the  bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic.  She  knew 
little  or  no  German.  Tauchnitz  editions 
were  unknown  luxuries  in  the  land.  In- 
tercourse with  the  outer  world  there  was 
none.  The  great  black  crows  walked  up 
and  down  the  silent  streets  seeking  sus- 
tenance ;  the  smaller  birds  fell  frozen  from 
the  trees ;  a  death-shroud  lay  upon  the 
world.  For  weeks  the  winding-sheet  of 
snow  was  not  unwrapped ;  it  was  a  dis- 
mal," bitter  time.  By  chance  a  German 
edition  of  Thackeray's  works  fell  into  her 
hands.  She  knew  the  original  almost  by 
heart.  Desperation  and  desosuvrement 
combined  moved  her  to  an  experiment 
She  sat  down  to  study  Becky  Sharp's  sal- 
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lies  in  the  Teutonic ;  she  was  led  on  to 
see  what  dandy  George  and  blundering 
Dobbin  would  make  of  it  in  their  foreign 
garb,  and  whether  Amelia's  simperings 
would  be  as  tiresome  now  as  then.  No 
dictionary  was  needed  when  every  word 
of  the  original  was  familiar;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  she  knew  more  Ger- 
man than  she  would  probably  have  learn- 
ed out  of  Ollendorff,  Otto,  or  Ahn  in 
thrice  that  space  of  time.  It  may  be  an 
irregular  method,  and  can  (alas  for  hu- 
manity!) never  supersede  grammars  and 
dictionaries ;  but  it  was,  so  far  as  it  went, 
perfectly  successful,  and  she  ventures  to 
recommend  it,  in  combination  of  course 
with  the  recognised  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, to  the  feebler  of  her  friends. 

The  German  novel  is  usually  a  dull  di- 
version, though  Auerbach,  Paul  Heyse, 
Corvinus,  Marlitt  and  others  have  done 
much  ■  to  redeem  it  from  this  reproach. 
The  genius  of  the  German  language  does 
not  lend  itself  well  to  joking ;  a  German 
joke  is,  as  a  rule,  but  a  wooden-jointed 
attempt  at  wit.  Perhaps  the  best  speci- 
mens of  jcux  d'esprit  are  to  be  heard 
from  the  Sirasscn-yugcnd  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna;  with  this  marked  distinction  in 
the  quality  of  their  jokes,  that  whereas  the 
Berlin  ^amin  has  caught  the  universal  cap- 
tious tone  of  the  Prussian  capital  (the  Ber- 
lin public  is  nothing  if  not  critical),  and 
sneers  out  his  cynicisms  with  appalling 
effrontery,  the  Viennese  vagabond  is  al- 
ways good-natured.  He  loves  his  jest, 
and  he  will  have  it  at  your  expense  rather 
thanTorego  it  altogether ;  but  it  shall  hurt 
you  as  little  as  possible.  His  laughing 
eyes  make  you  forget  his  ribald  tongue. 
He  jokes  to  amuse  himself,  not  to  vex 
others ;  and  if  he  be  personal,  he  is  also 
always  genial  and  gcmilihlich  in  his  jocu- 
larity. One  thing  that  will  strike  every 
student  of  German  who  hears  and  learns 
the  language  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Fatherland  is  the  vast  number  of  hybrid 
Franco-Germanic  expressions  that  meet 
the  ear.  Learning  German  out  of  a 
grammar  and  reading  it  with  a  dictionary 
will  by  no  means  convey  the  same  im- 
pression to  the  mind.  It  is  in  the  col- 
loquialisms of  daily  life  that  this  special 
vice  is  more  particularly  apparent;  and 
though  patriots  and  purists  are  doing  their 
best  to  uproot  the  jargon  and  to  intro- 
duce purely  German  words  in  place  of 
those  Germanised  Gallicisms,  the  evil  is 


too  deeply  rooted  and  of  too  old  a  stand- 
ing for  reform  to  meet  with  any  immediate 
perceptible  success. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  extenuation 
of  German  crimes  in  this  particular,  that 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  extinguished 
every  spark  of  the  old  N^ational  Imperial 
spirit.  An  Emperor  still  reigned;  but 
the  country  was  divided  into  numberless 
litde  States,  and  with  this  mapping  out  of 
the  empire  the  reign  of  particularism  (to 
use  the  slang  of  the  moment)  had  already 
begun.  Frederick  the  Great,  the  man 
who  consolidated  Prussia,  and  gave  her  a 
history,  was  patriotic  only  in  his  politics. 
His  tastes,  his  *  proclivities,'  were  purdy 
French;  he  spoke  the  French  language 
by  preference ;  he  was  at  no  pains  to  dis- 
guise his  contempt  for  everything  German 
in  intellectual  matters;  he  corresponded 
with  Maupertuis  and  took  the  'grand 
Persifleur '  to  his  meagre  bosom,  and  as 
nearly  loved  him  as  he  could  love  any 
one ;  he  blew  little  twirligig  French  airs 
on  his  flute,  and  wrote  long  French  letteis 
and  hideous  French  poetry  to  the  ungrate- 
ful philosopher;  and  the  court,  aud  all 
the  little  courts  that  were  his  neighboiS| 
followed  his  enlightened  example  and 
danced  to  the  great-little  man's  piping. 
Voltaire  ran  away  after  two  years  of  it, 
and  laughed  at  the  caperings  and  antics 
he  had  left  behind  him ;  but,  nevertheless, 
French  manners,  French  fashions,  and  the 
French  language  were  universally  adopted 
at  court,  where  the  vulgarity  of  the  mother 
tongue  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
been  tolerated.  We  look  round  Germany 
and  we  see  all  the  princelets  and  the  duke* 
lings  i imitating  the  doings  at  Versailles: 
whether  it  be  at  Wilhelmshohe  or  at 
Ludwigslust,  at  Herrenhausen  or  Nym- 
phenburg,  at  Chariottenberg  or  Schon- 
brunn,  the  same  Franco-mania  exbts; 
people  seem  almost  ashamed  of  their 
nationality,  and  take  refuge  in  the  cosmo- 
politomania  that  appears  to  promise  so 
much  and  means  so  little.  Even  Lessing, 
a  German  amongst  Germans,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literature,  is  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  of  the  love  of  country  he 
*  has  no  conception,  for  that  at  the  best  it 
appears  to  him  to  be  a  sort  of  heroic 
weakness,  which,'  he  adds,  *he  is  right 
glad  to  be  without.* 

As  we  pass  wondering  on,  we  come  to 
the  lowest  point  of  Germany's  humiliation 
in  the  Napoleonic  occupation.     By  that 
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time  there  had  been  almost  French  enough 
heard  within  their  borders  to  satisfy  the 
wildest  Franco-maniacs,  yet — however  un- 
welcome a  reminiscence  to  those  whom  it 
chiefly  concerns — it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  certain  reflected  glory  was  felt,  by  some 
of  the  subjugated  States,  to  shine  upon 
them  in  the  conqueror's  startling  successes. 
Napoleonic  alliances  softened  much  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  bitter,  and  en- 
gaged those  families  over  whom  the 
French  Emperor  had  thrown  his  iron  yoke 
and  bound  to  him  for  better  for  worse,  by 
the  gilded  bonds  of  matrimony,  to  accept 
the  situation  and  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  stranger.  Theirs  was  tlie 
^  valor  of  discretion ;  and  if  the  yoke  galled, 
no  one  saw  the  ugly  mark,  for  it  was  worn 
under  the  garb  of  a  laughing  philosophy. 
The  little  King  of  Rome's  cradle  held 
two  empires  together ;  Baden  and  Bava- 
ria were  pledged  body  and  soul;  the 
nearer  the  throne  the  more  French,  the 
less  German ;  in  Vienna,  where  the  gay 
pleasure-loving  Austrians  had  more  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  the  decrees  of  fate 
than  had  their  ruggeder  Northern  breth- 
ren, French  manners  and  dress  were  uni- 
versally a(loj)ted  by  all  the  higher  classes 
of  society ;  French  uniforms  were  as  com- 
mon as  German  on  the  parade-grounds ; 
and  whether  the  Corsican  or  the  Haps- 
burg  lay  in  imperial  chambers,  whether 
the  traditional  grey  great-coat  and  the 
cocked-hat  of  le  petit  caporal,  or  the  white 
tunic  of  the  gentle  Joseph,  perambulated 
their  king's  palaces,  the  people  were 
equally  contented,  provided  only  the 
situation  afforded  *  spectacle '  enough  for 
their  entertainment. 

Frau  von  Pichler,  in  her  Denkwiirdig' 
keiten,  tells  us  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  a  favorite  actress  won 
immense  applause  in  an  otherwise  medio- 
cre piece  by  repeating  with  emphasis  the 
following  quatrain : 

Forei2:n  manners,  foreign  fashion, 
Forcijrn  morals,  foreign  yoke, 

We  accepted,  and  'with  passion' 
In  a  foreign  language  spoke. 

And  the  lively  lady  was  much  amused  by 
hearing  a  fair  creature  in  the  next  box 
sigh  out,  sentimentally,  Ah  /  (^est  ce  qtulle 
a  bieti  raison,  celle-la  I  The  reaction  came 
to  Germany  as  we  all  know;  but  her 
language  to  the  present  hour  bears  traces 
of  the  servile  imitation  of  years;  of  the 
mean  compromise  that  in  compliment  to 


her  conquerors  grafted  German  buds  on 
to  French  stocks. 

Geothe,  the  greatest  of  the  Germans, 
had,  like  Lessing,  no  idea  of  the  patriotic 
sentiment ;  Germany  was  a  geographical 
fiction  in  his  eyes.  He  knew  Weimar,  and 
he  knew  Frankfort,  but  he  could  not 
recognise  a  *  nation.'  When  Napoleon 
had  threatened  his  master,  Goethe  rose 
for  a  moment  to  enthusiasm ;  but  when 
the  whole  nation  rose,  he  remained  pas- 
sive. *  Shake  your  fetters,  the  man  is  too 
great  for  you  !*  he  says  to  one  and  to 
another  who  strives  to  excite  in  him  a 
hatred  of  France;  he  answers,  *I  have 
often  felt  a  bitter  pain  at  the  thought  that 
the  German  people,  so  honorable  as  indi- 
viduals, should  be  so  miserable  as  a  whole. 
A  comparison  with  the  German  people 
with  other  peoples  awakens  a  painful  feel- 
ing which  I  try  to  escape  in  any  way  I 
can.'  Such  discouraging  words  as  these, 
spoken  by  a  great  man — by  their  greatest 
man — in  the  hour  of  intense  national 
excitement  are  significant  indeed ;  and  it 
is  not  so  many  years  ago  as  late  events 
might  lead  us  to  believe,  since  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  an  impassioned  speeclf  on 
the  Jewish  disabilities,  flung  a  similar  re- 
proach at  his  countrymen.  *  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  those  gendemen,'  he  said, 

*  who  are  so  fond  of  seeking  their  ideal 
oiiire-Rhin  and  outre -mer^  to  one  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman ;  that  is, 
to  the  proud  feeling  of  national  honor, 
which  does  not  so  easily  fall  down  in  ad- 
miration of  foreign  institutions  as  is 
unfortunately  the  case  with  us  !'  It  reads 
like  a  fable,  that  the  Prussian  Chambers 
should  be  taunted  with  a  want  of  patriot- 
ism !  j  Tempora  mutantur  et  fios  miitamur 
in  illis  /  Prussian  patriotism  has  of  late 
years  become  somewhat  oppressive,  and 
we  are  apt  at  times  to  forget  that  it  has 
not  always  deserved  this  reproach. 

The  uneducated  English  mind  has  only 
one  idea  of  a  *  foreigner,'  and  that  is,  that 
he  must  necessarily  be  a  Frenchman, 
Beyond  this  the  Philistine  imagination 
cannot  go.  It  is,  however,  surprising 
when  we  find  persons  of  culture  making 
the  same  mistake.  There  is  no  greater 
bevue  in  the  present  day  (I  would  use  the 
word  blunder,  but  it  does  not  exactly  con- 
vey my  meaning)  than  to  persistentiy 
address    Germans    as     *  Monsieur '    and 

*  Madame.'     It  is  a  political  oflfence  as  well 
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as  a  social  one.  There  is  amongst  us  a 
stupid  prejudice  against  the  word  Frau 
(we  immediately  picture  to  ourselves  a 
procession  of  hideous  Dutch  Vrows,  and 
recall  all  the  obliging  things  our  merry 
monarch  said  of  poor  Anne  of  Cleves) ; 
but  as  true  politeness  consists  in  putting 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  person  we 
are  addressing,  and  as  we  read  every  day 
of  our  Princess  Royal  in  German  papers 
as  the  Frati  Kronprinzcssin^  we  should  do 
well  to  lay  aside  this  childish  objection, 
and  to  understand  that  German  ladies 
and  gentlemen  prefer  being  spoken  of  by 
German  prefixes,  and  addressed  by  their 
own  proper  appellations.  Every  educated 
German  understands  English,  and  you  are 
quite  justified,  if  you  do  not  speak  the 
language  of  the  person  you  are  address- 
ing, in  calling  him  your  Highness,  or  your 
Excellency,  &c. ;  but  you  are  not  justified 
in  forcing  French  names  and  titles  upon 
him ;  and,  in  doing  so,  you  are  guilty  (no 
doubt  unwittingly)  of  a  want  of  courtesy 
and  good  breeding  that  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  lead  you  to  avoid.  So  'iic 
rechie  Kramer's  Mafame  /  an  old  servant 
once  said  to  me ;  conveying  in  a  sufficient- 
ly expressive  manner  her  contempt  for  the 
underbred  airs  of  some  small  shopkeeper's 
wife,  who  imagined  that  she  was  doing  the 
correct  and  *  fashionable'  tiling  by  adopt- 
ing a  French  prefix.  As  well  (and  better, 
if  we  would  not  exasperate  national  feeling) 
might  we  address  our  fair  German  friends 
as  Signora,  or  Donna  ;  the  words  Madame 
or  Monsieur  can  only  be  used  appropriate- 
ly when  the  persons  addressed  are  French, 
or  the  conversation  is  being  carried  on 
entirely  in  that  language.  How  much 
nobler,  for  instance,  is  that  fine  old  German 
title  Frcihcrr,  *  Free-Lord,'  and  Frcinn^ 
*  Free-Lady,'  than  the  equivalents  Baron 
and  Baroness !  In  the  Frcihcrr  we  see 
the  stately  representative  of  feudal  times ; 
the  protector  of  his  vassals,  *  free-lord '  of 
himself,  but  faithful  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  crown  he  supports ;  in  the  *  Baron '  we 
see  the  outcome  of  our  modern  civilisa- 
tion, the  haunter  of  Monaco  and  Baden  ; 
a  man  in  ^apits  places  ;  made  by  his  tailor, 
marred  by  a  life  of  false  excitement  and 
doubtful  pleasures,  with  no  reputation  to 
speak  of,  and  no  convictions  worth 
mentioning.  It  may  be  said  the  compari- 
son is  unfair;  that  there  are  exceptions, 
&c.,  ^'c.  Granted.  But  as  1  stood  lately 
in  a  distant  *  Gottes- Acker,'  and  read  the 


inscriptions  on  two  tombstones  side  bj 
side,  I  could  not  but  feel  how  far  more 
dignified  was  the  *  free-lord'  of  feudal 
times  than  the  modern  '  Monsieur  le 
Baron'  of  the  Boulevards  and  the  gaining 
tables,  though  the  latter  may  be  a  devd- 
opment  of  species. 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  circular  recently- 
addressed  to  fDreign  Governments,  has 
notified  his  opinion  of  the  ridiculous  pre- 
judice that  would  fain  make  French  the 
language  of  the  world.  In  this  note  he 
says  that  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
shall  be  carried  on  between  Berlin  and 
each  Power  in  the  language  of  the  Potver 
addressed ;  and  he  requests  (if  German 
be  not  used  in  reply)  that  the  language  j 
of  the  country  with  which  the  F.  O.  is  in  * 
correspondence  may  be  employed.  The 
German  F.  O.  is  equal  to  the  occasion; 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  its  clever  clerks  and  am- 
bitious atiaches ;  let  the  other  nations 
make  themselves  comfortable,  and  write 
in  their  own  vernacular ;  for  the  German 
secretaries  *  unknown  tongues  *  do  not 
exist ;  and  if  they  did,  it  would  be  the 
business  of  every  man  to  overcome  any 
little  difficulty  of  the  kind  without  hesita- 
tion ;  they  are  there  to  do  their  duty,  and 
they  will  do  it  with  a  zeal  and  thorough- 
ness that  knows  no  bounds. 

On  the  language  of  German  journalism 
we  can  barely  touch  at  this  moment  It 
more  nearly  approaches  the  American 
model  in  style  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  To  say  that  it  is  *  tall '  is  to  say 
nothing ;  it  is  always  on  the  high  horse ; 
it  is  pompous,  prancing,  and  aggressive; 
there  is  a  gush  and  garrulity  about  it  that 
is  infinitely  vapid  and  fatiguing.  It  twirls 
its  moustache  and  clanks  its  spurs,  and 
stalks  over  you.  Your  mind  falls  down 
fatigued  by  its  inflated  verbosity;  your 
taste  is  outraged  by  its  wearisome  egotism, 
and  your  finer  sense  revolted  by  the  dirty 
paper  and  poisonous  ink  that  are  the 
media  of  all  this  grand  writing  and  high- 
flown  sentiment. 

At  the  language  of  official  life,  at  the 
ridiculous  titles  official  people  claim,  we 
have  already  glanced.  The  exactions  in 
this  direction  are  almost  sufficient  to  fright- 
en a  simple-minded  person  out  of  society. 
Have  you  given  the  right  man  the  right 
title  ?  Is  he  a  Geheimeraih^  or  a  wirk- 
Ucher  Geheimerath  ?  Was  that  prince 
who  affably  condescended  to  address  you 
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a  Royal,  or  a  Transparent,  or  a  Serene 
Highness?  You  have  just  addressed  a 
lady  (who  has  no  right  to  the  title)  as 
Excellenz^  and  made  her  your  implacable 
enemy  for  life.  You  have  occasion  to 
write  to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  you  for  ever  offend  him  by  addressing 
him  as  Ew.  Hochehnuiirden^  which  is  a 
Protestant  title,  instead  of  Ew,  Hochwiir- 
den^  the  correct  Catholic  style.  How  are 
you  to  know  that  privy  councillors  and 
presidents  exact  the  predicate  Hochwohl- 
gcborcn^  which  belongs  of  right  to  the 
nobility  ?  (2d  class),  and  how  can  you 
guess  that  a  .Count  must  be  addressed 
as  *  High-born '  i^Hochgcboren)^  or  even, 
under  some  circumstances,  as  Erlaucht  ; 
a  Baron  as  High- well-born  {Jfochwohige- 
boreti) ;  and  that  the  common  herd  exact 
Wohigeboren  as  well  as  their  own  patro- 
nymic on  the  letters  you  address  to  them  ? 
It  once  occurred  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  have  occasion  to  send  to  a  little 
Jew  shopkeeper  f(jr  a  reel  of  silk  or  a 
skein  of  wool.  The  nearest  townlet  was 
ten  miles  distant,  and,  being  unwilling  to 
trust  her  commission  to  the  rustic  messen- 
ger, she  wrote  a  note  dictated  by  a  kind 
relative  to  the  shopkeeper  in  question. 
Left  to  herself,  she  addressed  it  to  Herr 
Meyer,  linendraper,  adding  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  deposited  the  letter  on  the 
hall  table.  '  What !  will  you  then  insult 
the  people  ?*  cried  a  critical  and  choleric 
cousin,  snatching  up  the  poor  little  mis- 
sive ;  *  you  blame  yourself  {Du  blamirst 
DicJi)^  my  best  one,  by  such  ignorance  of 
the  forms  !'  and,  stripping  off  the  offensive 
cover,  he  re-enclosed  it,  writing  in  a  fine, 
flourishing  hand,  *  To  the  Well-born  Mr. 
Jacob  Meyer,  Merchant '  (Kaufmann). 
I  felt  quite  ashamed  to  enclose  the  two- 
pence-halfpenny that  was  to  cover  my 
debt  in  the  face  of  such  a  grandiloquent 
address  as  this ;  the  very  poetry  of  com- 
merce could  do  no  more  than  build  up 
such  a  structure  on  the  foundation  of  the 
little  Hebrew  huckster's  obscure  shop. 

Altogether  the  address  upon  a  German 
letter  is  a  serious  affair,  and  cannot  be 
attempted  in  any  light  spirit  of  enterprise. 
You  have  to  consider  your  declensions, 
and  to  call  to  mind  all  the  social  and  offi- 
cial prerogatives  of  the  person  you  are  ad- 
dressing. No  such  slipshod,  easy  familia- 
rity as  General  Smith,  or  Colonel  Jones, 
can   be   tolerated.     You  must  begin   in 


one  corner  of  the  envelope,  and,  if  you 
wish  to  be  decent,  end  in  the  other,  as : 

Seiner  Hochgcboren 
dcm  Graifen 

Adalbert  von  Kanonen  Donner, 
Major-General  Inspekteur 
der  K.K.  Artillcrie,  &c.,  &c.. 
llicsclbst, 

or  wherever  else  he  may  be  ;  and  if  your 
friend  hold  a  civil  appointment,  a  far 
more  elaborate  address  will  probably 
adorn  the  superscription. 

In  society  a  married  lady  is  always  ad- 
dressed with  the  prefix  oi^  gnddige,  or  gnd- 
digste  Frau  ; '  *  gracious,  or  most  gracious 
lady.'  If  she  have  a  title,  it  is  not  custo- 
mary to  use  the  family  names  in  speaking 
t(5  her ;  '  Frau  Grafin,*  or  *  Frau  Baronin,' 
being  deemed  sufficient.  Many  persons 
use  *  Mcine  Gnddigste^  *  my  most  gra- 
cious,' without  further  designation. 
Amongst  female  friends  the  formula  is 
somewhat  less  ceremonious,  *  liebe  Gra- 
fin,  or  Generalinn,  or  Geheimeriithin,' 
being  sufficient.  Young  ladies  are  not  ad- 
dressed as  *  Miss '  so  and  so,  but,  by  gen- 
tlemen invariably,  as  Mein  gaddiges  Frdtu 
iein.  In  Vienna  the  title  *  Comtesse,'  in 
contradistinction  to  *  Griifin,'  is  only  em- 
ployed towards  unmarried  ladies.  It  is 
not  customary  to  say  *  Colonel  Rag,'  or 
*  Major  Famish  ;'  *  Herr  Obersi '  and  *  Herr 
Major '  are  the  correct  forms ;  *  Herr 
Haupimann  '  and  *  Herr  Lieutnant,^  In 
speaking  of  these  gentlemen  you  may  of 
course  mention  the  family  names  of  both 
the  Rags  and  the  Famishes.  I  may  give 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning  in  the  fol- 
lowing experiences.  I  was  equally  well 
acquainted  with  a  Baron  Wolff  and  a 
Baron  Behr,  both  members  of  well-known 
Courland  families,  but  I  never  could  re- 
member which  was  which.  It  was  of  no 
great  consequence,  as  safety  was  afforded 
in  the  convenient  *  Herr  Baron ;'  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  it  so  happened 
that  I  had  to  speak  of  these  gentlemen 
when  others  of  the  same  rank  were  pre- 
sent. I  was  obliged  to  particularize,  and 
I  made  a  shot  at  the  Wolff.  The  next 
time  I  took  desperate  aim,  and  it  was  at 
the  Behr.  I  fancied  fate  had  favored  me 
until  a  cloud  on  the  countenance  of  the 
latter  gentleman  informed  me  I  had 
blundered.  Meeting  him  a  few  days  later 
in  a  shady  avenue,  he  accosted  me  with 
a  stiffness  thatwas  barely  tempered  by  its 
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cold  civility.     '  I  have  perceived,  my  most  climax.     It  is 

gracious,'  he  said,  '  that  you    are  in  the  pose  that  German  Iravelii 

dark   as  to  my  insiaiiificant   personality  they  are  the  most  talkative  of  compaa- 

{meine  tinbedetttcmU Persdntkhkeii).     You  ions;  they  talk/>w  bono,  and,  Uke  Tei 

have  on  several  occasions  spoken  of  me  son's  brook,  though  men  may  come, 

in  my  presence  as  Baron  Woiff;  now,  al-  men  may  go,  they  seem  able  to  go  on 

low  me  to  tell  you  tliat  the  Wolves  are  ever. 

not  to  be  compared   with    the    Bears.'  It     is  —  amongst     ladies     especially, 

Crashed  as  1  was  by  his  morgue  and  mag-  amongst  unmarried  ladies  very  especially 
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:onsidered  the  correct  thing  to  '  gush.' 
If  you  do  not  gush,  you  have  no  soul,  no 
Geist,  and   no    Gemiiih.      But  unlimited 


nificence,  I  could  not  but  smile  (as  I 
muttered  out  ray  confused  apologies)  at 
the  serious  tone  of  his  reproof. 

If  all  these  dangers  and  difficulties  gush  is  apt  to  become  tiresome;  and  tbe 
should  discourage  any  of  my  readers,  let  exaggerated  virtue  of  enthusiasm  not  uu- 
mc  say  for  their  consolation,  that  not  frequentiy  degenerates  into  a  disagi 
only  are  all  ^educated  Germans  (and  all  sloppiness  of  sentiment. 
Germans  are  more  or  less  educated —  The  servants  of  a  German  househ( 
generally  more)  accomplished  linguists,  address  the  children  individually  as 
"  but  they  have  none  of  the  maiivaue  honte  until  confirmation  casts  the  toga  i 
of  Englishmen  in  airing  their  gift  of  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  boy,  and  gi' 
tongues;  and  if  the  pronunciation  be  not  the  girl  her  equivalent  feminine  dra] 
always  musical,  it  is  always  intelligible,  so  In  ordinary  households  servants  are 
that  they  will  always  speak  to  you  in  your  dressed  by  their  masters  as  'i/«.-'  the 
own  tongue,  if  you  decline  venturing  into  form  is  more  familiar,  but  it  marks  the 
theirs  j  and  further,  that  nothing  can  ex-  subordinate  position  of  the  person  so  ad- 
ceed  the  kindly  patience  with  which  they  dressed.  In  great  houses,  and  indeed  in 
will  listen  to,  and  help  one  out  of,  conver-  some  sufficiently  modest  establishments, 
sational  difficulties  in  their  own  language.  '  Sle  '  is  employed  in  speaking  to  the  Dif- 
There  is  no  ridicule,  nothing  wounding  to  tunchaft ;  it  is  more  distant  than  '  «"**,'  but 
the  most  sensitive  susceptibilities,  in  the  it  implies  a  greater  consideration  for  the 
broad  smile  that  beams  over  their  friendly  individual  to  whom  you  are  speaking.  In 
faces  as  you  go  plunging  about  in  the  old  times  servants,  soldiers,  and  all  in- 
dismal  swamp  of  declensions ;  they  stretch  feriors  were  spoken  to  in  the  third  person 
out  a  firm  helping  hand,  and  land  you  on  singular,  as  'er/'  but  in  the  present  day 
Urrajirma  by  their  timely  aid,  without  such  a  form  of  address  would  be  looked 
so  much  as  noticing  your  embarrassment  upon  as  an  outrage.  Inferiors  invariably 
Fatiguing  alike,  however,  to  alien  ears  use  the  third  person  plural  in  addressing 
and  sense  is  the  vicious  abuse  of  the  their  superiors :  '  Haben  Frau  General- 
adverbial  and  adjectival  form  in  the  Ian-  inn  gerufen  ?  Excellenz  haben  befohlen. 
guage  of  every-day  life.  An  adjective  and  Herr  Oberst  sind  wohl  nicht  unzufrieden  ?' 
a  note  of  admiration  will  serve,  for  in-  The  family  is  spoken  of  collectively  as 
stance,  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  family  the  '  Herrschaft '  by  theirservanis  (Royal- 
all  round.     The  emotions  of  a  group  sur-  ties  are  mentioned  by  their  equerries  and 

veying  the  beauties  of  Sjxon  Switzerland,  ''            '      ' 

or  the  Rhine,  will  be  rendered  as  follows : 
Mama;  ReiMnd .'  Sophie:  lUmmlisch.' 
Adelhcid:  Wunderschon  I  Helga;  Bezau- 
bertid !  Charlotte:  Entsiukend I  Andso 
on  da  capo,  ad  infimtum.  Al  first,  espe- 
cially if  the  group  be  one  of  pretty  giris, 
each  shrieking  out  her  little  note  of  spas- 


aides  as  the  '■Hohe  Herrschaft"),  and  a 
lady  will  make  use  of  the  same  formula 
towards  a  servant  when  speaking  of  the 
children ;  she  will  tell  him  to  fetch  the 
Rhine  Henschaft,  not  '  the  children,' 
home. 

The  language  of  German  home  life  has, 
as  most  of  my  readers  are  probably  aware, 
modic  admiration  in  a  higher  key  than  many  a  coaxing  turn  and  caressing  twist. 
the  last,  you  will  think  this  pretty  anima-  The  intimate 'i/w  '  that  mnrks  near  rela- 
tion very  natve  and  charming,  but  by  de-  tionships,  old  friendships,  or  nearer  iin<i 
grees  it  will  pall  upon  you  ;  you  will  wish  dearer  connections  in  sjie,  consecrates  the 
that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  ulter  a  second  person  singular,  in  a  special  matt- 
few  consecutive  sentences;  or  you  will  re-  ner,  to  home  life.  How  endearing  are  tl 
gret  that  they  should  have  begun  with  the    '  e/ien '  and  '  /«'« '  of  domestic  languagi 
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how  sweet  and  soft  *  mein  Herzchen^  *  my 
little  heart,'  from  a  mother  to  her  child ! 
— how  pretty  and  protecting  *  mein  Lieb- 
chetiy  *  my  little  love,'  from  the  youth  to 
the  maiden,  how  tender  to  a  mother's  ears 
the  *  MiHterchen  '  and  '  Mutterlein  '  of  a 
dearly  loved  daughter !  Perhaps  to  per- 
sons who  do  not  know  German  such 
utterances  are  *  hideous ;'  to  me,  they  are 
full  of  simple  pathos  and  beauty;  the 
words  *  Kindlein,  Engelein,  Magdlein,'  by 
their  very  sound  alone  call  up  before  our 
vision  those  charming  German  engravings 
where  firm  outline,  pure  form,  and  vigor- 
ous conception  go  hand  in  hand ;  we  see 
the  candid  brow,  the  well-opened  question- 
ing eyes,  the  opulent  plaits,  the  fearless,  in- 
telligent look,  and  we  read,  in  a  word, 
the  poems  of  Childhood — of  Maiden- 
hood. 

How  pretty  is  the  *  gesegtiete  Mahlzeit  * 


('may  the  meal  be  blessed  to  you')  of 
the  friends  whose  hospitality  you  have 
shared,  or  of  your  neighbor  at  table, 
who  when  the  meal  is  ended  will  turn 
to  you  with  this  graceful  benediction ! 
How  warm  and  simple  the  *  Gruss  dich 
GoiV  (*  God  greet  thee')  of  some  dear 
familiar  friend;  how  charming  in  femi- 
nine ears  the  courteous  ever-recurring 
Austrian  *  Ich  kiiss^  die  Handy  that  seems 
to  recall  the  very  days  of  chivalry ! 
It  is  inconsistent  (and  worthy  of  a 
woman)  to  say  that  the  lack  of  these  and 
a  hunared  other  such  pleasant  phrases 
makes  conversation  seem  cold  and  bare, 
abrupt  and  discourteous,  when,  after  a 
long  residence  in  Germany,  we  return  to 
the  plain  unvarnished  speech  of  English 
life,  whose  yea  is  yea,  and  whose  nay 
nay. — Fraser's  Magazine, 


-#♦#■ 


THE  CREED   OF  THE  FUTURE. 

*  I  don't  believe  in  either  God  or  Man. 
Conscious  Automata,  we  nothing  can, 
Save  as  our  atoms  feel  tyrannic  chance; 
All  is  heredity  and  circumstance. 

Conscience^ — Freewill^ — absurd  !    And  if  you  ask 

How  on  these  terms  fulfil  life's  daily  task  ? 

What  motives  ?    And  what  conduct  ? — look  at  me : 

One  more  respectable  you'll  scarcely  see. 

As  family-man,  friend,  citizen,  professor, 

Be  you,  or  public  judgment,  my  assessor.' 

*  Good,  my  dear  Sir  1 — but  we  must  wait,  I  doubt, 
To  notice  how  your  grandchildren  turn  out. 
Born  in  the  doctrine,  reared  upon  the  plan, 

Of  total  disbelief  in  God  and  Man. 
Let  this  experiment  be  fairly  made, 
Nor  Science  mourn,  by  Her  high  priests  betray 'd ; 
Oh,  let  Her  teach  them,  firom  their  tenderest  youth, 
The  Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  nothing  but  the  Truth- 
Material  Atoms,  and  Mechanic  Force ; 
And  send  the  boys  and  girls  rejoicing  on  their  course!' 
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Chapter  XXV. 

THE   NEW   "  MASTER." 

Shelbourne  woke  up  one  day,  with 
the  wakening  earth,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Byles's  successor  had  come.    It  so  happen- 


ed that  Alfred  May  took  cold  that  morning 
that  he  paid  his  visit  to  Mr.  Falk ;  and 
the  hacking  cough,  that  seldom  left  him, 
seized  him  with  increased  severity.  So 
Mrs.  Myse  kept  him  in  the  house,  and 
hardly  dared  to  leave  him  for  half  an 
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hour ;  and  thus,  in  the  bare  ten  days  that 
elapsed  before  the  school  was  to  open, 
nothing  transpired  in  the  village  about 
**  him  as  was  a-comin*  in  Mr.  Byles's 
place."  The  people  hoped  light  would  be 
thrown  on  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Falk 
seldom  or  never  gossipped,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  with  patienceTor 
the  new  master  (or  his  personal  appear- 
ance) to  speak  for  himself. 

At  last,  one  eventful  Saturday — !Monday 
next  would  be  the  ist  of  February — it  was 
noised  abroad  that  towards  evening  a 
fly  had  appeared  at  the  school-house 
door. 

"  And  the  wonderful  sight  o*  boxes  and 
bundles  as  was  on  the  top,"  said  Becky 
Flight,  a  gossip  of  the  first  water.  "  Two 
big  uns  at  the  werry  least,  and  as  many 
small  uns  as  I've  fingers." 

"  Did  you  see  'em  ?"  asked  a  neighbor. 

"  Yes,  and  there  was  women  along  o' 
him,  I  warrant.  Ben  Bower  he  were  on 
the  Hcpreth  road,  and  he  says  to  Sam, 
says  he,  as  he  see'd  women  whatever.'' 

"  My  comfort !  so  he's  merried,  and 
likely  got  a  family  !" 

Hope  dawned  for  an  aspirant  charwo- 
man who  was  standing  in  the  group  with 
her  arms  a-kimbo.  It  was  twilight,  and 
they  had  gathered  round  the  well  to  draw 
water  for  Sunday's  use — yes,  and  for  that 
night's  use,  too,  for  was  not  Saturday  the 
great  night  for  soap-chandlers  in  Sh el- 
bourne?  People  who  never  washed  all  the 
week  washed  then  ;  but  a  dirty  house,  or  a 
dirty  face,  was  a  rare  thing  in  the  village. 
The  family  vii^ht  be  large  enough  (the 
boxes  being  so  many,  and  there  being  a 
fly  and  all) — the  family  might  be  large 
enough,  to  make  the  help  of  a  friendly 
neighbor  (at  a  shilling  a  day  and  rations) 
quite  indispensable. 

**  There's  a  message  come  from  the 
minister  for  the  childer  to  go  to  the  school, 
and  come  along  of  the  missus  to  church, 
same's  they  used  to  go  with  Muster  Byles," 
said  the  mother  of  a  healthy  family  of 
eleven — who,  as  she  had  handsomely  con- 
tributed to  the  population  of  the  village, 
felt  herself  to  have  a  right  to  the  earliest 
information  about  anything  that  concerned 
the  rising  generation. 

"  Wi'  the  missus  ?  Then  he's  merried 
for  sartin." 

"  Well,  he  might  have  a  sister,  mightn't 
he  ?"  interposed  a  mild  little  woman,  who 
was  just  carrying  off  her  pail,  but  waited 


to  hear  if  there  was  any  amendment  to  her 
suggestion. 

"The  Lord  on'y  knows,"  said  Martha 
Male,  coming  up  suddenly,  and  plunging 
her  pail  decisively  into  the  well.  The  ac- 
tion spoke  cutting  reproaches  to  the  loiter- 
ers, who  began  each  to  turn  to  their  pail 
and  disperse,  but  not  till  Martha  had  de- 
livered herself  of  her  opinion.  She  never 
stood  making  words — that  was  what  her 
action  said.  She  knew  no  more  than  the 
rest  of  them — that  was  what  her  words 
said  ;  and  they  implied,  moreover,  that  if 
she,  the  respected  and  the  respectable, 
the  mother  of  Andrew,  and  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  knew  nothing,  the  lesser  lights 
of  Shelbourne  might  well  be  content  to  be 
in  ignorance. 

"  We'll  see  him  as  he  goes  along  of  the 
children  to-morrow,"  whispered  the  incor- 
rigible Becky  to  her  neighbor.  And 
though  the  neighbor  made  no  answer,  she 
secretly  determined  to  be  on  the  lookout, 
ten  minutes  before  church-time.  She  would 
arrange  not  to  be  making  the  beds  just  at 
that  time  to-morrow;  for  the  bedroom 
window  looked  out  at  the  back. 

That  Sunday  morning  seemM  as  if  it 
had  robbed  a  day  from  April.  Tlie  air 
was  so  soft,  with  the  sense  of  winter  and 
cold  past,  and  the  quickening  warmth  of  a 
spring  sun,  that  the  oldest  were  cheated 
into  a  feeling  of  renewed  youth. 

Josiah  Thorn e  lay  happily  on  his  bed, 
and  watched  the  sweet  day  from  the 
garret  window.  He  could  tell  just  how 
the  fields  would  look  on  such  a  day :  the 
tender  green  of  the  autumn-sown  wheat, 
the  rich  brownness  of  the  freshly-ploughed 
furrows,  the  damp  hedges  kindling  into 
tiny  red  buds  that  held  in  themselves  the 
full  promise  of  the  summer.  It  must  be  a 
cold  heart  that  is  not  glad  at  the  first 
stirring  of  life  in  the  earth — that  has  no 
answering  throb  to  the  pulsing  of  the  great 
heart  of  nature. 

It  was  no  hard  thing,  on  such  a  day, 
for  the  women  to  wait  about  the  open 
doors  and  windows,  to  see  the  new  master 
taking  the  children  to  church.  And  they 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  patter  of  ficet 
and  clatter  of  voices  that  announced 
them.  The  little  things  that  could  hardly 
be  seen  for  the  garden  hedges,  the  naughty 
little  boys  with  soaped  cheeks,  the  taller 
girls  who  sang  in  the  choir,  they  all  came 
by.  And,  not  walking  with  dignity  afiv 
off,  as  Mr.  Byles  used  to  walk,  but  with  a 
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child  in  eacl>  hand,  and  two  or  three 
hustling  each  other  to  get  nearer,  came  a 
girl,  with  as  sweet  a  face  as  ever  looked 
out  from  a  little  grey  bonnet,  all  soft  and 
genial,  like  the  pleasant  day. 

And  after  her — no  master. 

"  That'll  be  his  daughter,"  said  Martha 
Male,  as  she  brushed  Andrew's  coat,  be- 
fore he  went  to  church.  "She's  almost 
like  a  lady.  And,  my  comfort !  how  she 
do  let  the  children  tumble  about  her! 
She  won't  keep  her  place  with  'em,  not 
like  that." 

The  young  girl  who  took  the  children 
to  church,  and  marshalled  them  into  their 
places,  sat  also  among  them.  It  was  a 
trying  place  for  her,  for  all  Shelboume 
looked  at  her  with  curiosity  and  surprise. 

Little  by  littie,  as  the  service  went  on, 
it  dawned  upon  some  of  them  that,  after 
all,  there  might  be  no  master.  School- 
mistresses had  been  heard  of,  certainly ;  but 
a  slip  of  a  girl  like  this!  Well,  they 
thought  Mr.  May  might  have  known  bet- 
ter— that  was  all. 

"  She  to  manage  them  masterful  boys !" 
said  Becky  Flight.  "  She  ain't  no  woman, 
not  to  speak  of,  what  I  call ;  let  alone  a 
schoolmissus." 

But  many  liked  looking  at  the  "  slip  of 
a  girl "  for  all  that.  They  did  not  call  her 
pretty ;  her  face  was  too  still  and  color- 
less, in  church,  whatever  it  might  be  out- 
side, for  the  taste  of  village  folks,  who 
like<J  maidens  to  be  "fine  and  stout."  But 
they  could  not  help  watching  her  face,  for 
all  that,  and  the  small  hands  that  were 
busy  finding  the  children's  places. 

Jonathan  looked  at  her,  like  all  the  rest. 
It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  see  that  placid 
pale  face  when  he  turned  his  eyes  from 
Andrew,  sullen  and  dejected  in  the  corner 
of  the  pew  opposite  him. 

Rumor  had  said  Mr.  May  was  going  to 
get  a  good  singer  and  player.  Jonathan 
watched  to  see  whether  the  new  mistress 
sang.  But  she  did  not.  She  only  follow- 
ed the  hymns  with  her  head  bent. 

"  Were  the  master  in  church,  Jonathan  ?" 
asked  his  little  mother,  when  he  got  home. 

"  It  isn't  a  master,"  said  Jonathan,  put- 
ting his  hat  on  the  table,  and  pushing  his 
dark  brown  hair  off  his  forehead.  "  It's  a 
mistress." 

"  What !  that  young  thing  as  went  past, 
Jonathan  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  heard  Mrs.  Myse  speak  to  her 
as  I  came  out." 
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"  How  do  she  look,  Jonathan  ?"  per- 
sisted the  quiet  litde  deaf  woman,  gently. 
She  had  never  had  a  daughter  of  her  own, 
and  she  had  a  strange  yearning  over  the 
pretty  young  thing  she  had  seen  go  past  her 
window. 

"Well,  she  looks,"  began  Jonatlfen, 
"  she  looks  more  like  you  than  any  one 
I've  seen,  mother." 

"Oh,  Jonathan,  lad,  she  would  be 
pleased  if  she  heard  you  a-sayin'  that !" 

And  the  little  woman  sighecf  and  smiled 
together,  thinking  of  the  days  when  she 
could  have  looked  anything  like  the  new 
schoolmistress. 

Chapter  XXVI. 

MISS  LYNN. 

A  PALE  face  in  a  grey  bonnet,  busy  little 
hands  finding  the  children's  places — this 
was  all  that  Shelbourne  saw  of  Miss  Lynn 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

But  the  children  prattled  about  her  all 
the  day  through,  and  the  mothers  began 
to  take  a  liking  to  her  from  what  the  litde 
ones  said. 

"  Well,  she  do  amuse  'em,  and  make  the 
time  pass,"  they  said,  **  for  all  she  looks  so 
still  and  quiet.  But  as  to  the  learnin', 
we.don't  know  as  how  about  that." 

Mr.  May,  who  was  beginning  to  go 
about  again  now,  was  quite  satisfied  on  the 
last  point. 

"  She  has  a  wonderful  power  with  the 
children,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  mothers, 
the  village  virago,  as  he  came  into  her 
house  fresh  from  the  school,  one  blustering 
March  morning.  "  There  is  more  order 
than  there  ever  was  before." 

"  Has  she  indeed^  sir  ?  you  don't  say  so  ? 
Well,  ye  must  be  masterful  with  the  chil- 
dren if  ye're  to  do  any  think  with  'em.  I 
has  to  flog  Eliza  Ann  many  and  many  a 
time.  Julia  there,  she  don't  do  nothin' 
without  the  stick,  and  she  goin'  sixteen. 
Sarah  Jane,  I  brought  her  up  like  with  the 
cane.  Billy,  he  don'  do  nothink  without 
his  father  gives  him  a  cuff  on  the  head. 
Master  Byles,  he  never  teached  'em  their 
letters  to  my  thinkin'  all  along  o'  not  using 
the  stick  reg'lar." 

At  every  emphasized  word  it  was  Mrs. 
Bellar's  habit  to  shake  her  head  and  her 
eyes  fiercely.  But  the  energy  with  ^which 
she  gave  forth  each  word  was  fierce  She 
was  a  fierce  and  terrible  woman  altogether, 
as  Sarah  Jane,  Eliza  Ann,  and  Billy,  couM 
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all  testify.     It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Bel-  lieard  a  merry  laugh  break  from  her  st 

lar  could  also  have  testified  to  this  fact,  times   over  a  mistake  or  failure. 

But  either  from  motives  of  caution,  or  from  heard  her  voice  when  she  started  the  hyi< 

real  admiration  of  his  stronger  (if  not  bet-  before  they  began  the  day's  work,  and  h 

ter)  half,  he  always  defended  his  virago  fore   it    ended.      They   saw  her  slendi 

against  ill!  attacks.  throat  throb  like  the  thrush's,  as  she  s; 

Mr.  May  had  once  mildly  remonstrated  They  told  their  mothers  "  the  new  missus*1 

with  him  about  his  wife's  constant  quanels  vtas  a  "  very  good  singer," 
and  improper  language.  But  naturally  reserved  and  shy,  it  was 

"Tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  little  at  home  that  Daphne  was  most    herself, 

man,  valiantjy,  "  she's  got  a  bit  of  atemper,  and  most  lovable.     Over  her  work,  mak- 

sir,  but  she's  a  woman,  sir,  as  nwi'/  be  tram-  iug  her  mother's  tea,  telling  her  some  sio- 


pled  on  by 

Mr,  May  tried  now  to  explain  to  Mrs. 
Bellar  that  there  were  other  influences  tlian 
the  stick  and  the  fist  which  Miss  Lynn 
with  effect.     But  it  was  a  strange  toi 
in  the  ears  of  Mrs,  Bellar.     Sarah  j: 
Eliza  Ann,  and  Billy  had  defied  the  power 
of  the  cane,  and  what  power  could  there 
be  that  they  would  not  defy  if  these  had 
failed? 

"  It  seems  strange  they  should  both  be 
women  !"  the  curate  thought  to  himself  as    feel  well 
he  looked  at  the  hard,  bad  countenance  of    seat  for  you 


ry  of  the  day's  doings,  some  funny  saying 
of  the  children ;  it  was  then  that  the  de- 
mure little  face  became  radiant,  like  a 
child's  face;  that  the  lips  parted  and  the 
strange  tongue  soft  eye  sparkled,  and  the  girl  Daphne 
took  the  place  of  the  schoolmistress,  Siliss 
Lynn. 

"  You'll  come  to   church   on  Sunday 

won't  you,  mother  ?"  she  said,  one  evi 

ning,  as  she  set  the  blind  woman's  knittini 

straight,  for  Mrs.  Lynn  was  blind.  "  You' 

gh  by  Sunday.     There's  a 

far  from  me.     Mr.  Pedley 


the  woman  before  him,  always  washing  came  and  asked  if  you  would  like  it." 
and  never  clean,  always  ordering  and  never        "  I'll  come,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  a 

obeyed,  always  asking  and  never  satisfied,  little  quenilously,  "  if  the  wind  goes  dowa 

and  thought  of  the  girl — for  he  could  call  a  little.     It  hurls  my  eyes  so," 
herno  more— hehadkftintheschool,keep-        When    she  began   to   talk  about  her 

ing  order  without  any  trouble,  hardly  rais-  eyes,  Daphne  always  ransacked  her  brain 

ing  her  voice  when  she  spoke  to  the  chil-  for   something   to    distract  her   mother's 

dren^ — a  hundred   restless   little   ciiildren,  thoughts. 

who  had  learnt  obedience  and  discipline         "  I  must  tell  you  how  the  people  li 

B  a  few  weeks' time.  in  church,   mother.     It  looks   quite 

t  "  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  ferent  from  the  church  at  Holme. 


,  Alfred  1"  said  Mrs.  My; 
^ite  frightened  when  I  saw  her  the  first 
[unday.     She  looks  such  a  child." 
t  And  in  some  ways  Daphne  Lynn  at 
_.     e-and-twenty  was  a  child.     To  begin 
•ith,  she  had  a  face  that  never  would  grow 

\    At  fifteen,  she  looked  just  aa  she  did    on?   which  pin 

IV ;  at  thirty  she  would  be  very  litUe  al-     me  ?" 

sd.  Small  regular  features,  sweet  clear  "  It's  right  now,"  said  Daphne, 
frank  eyes,  very  little  color  to  pass  away  "  You've  got  to  turn  the  heel.  There ; 
with  the  first  flush  of  youth,  a  small,  slim    now  you've  got  it! — Well,  and  I'm  going 


full,  in   the  afternoons   especially, 

you'll  hke  Mr.  May's  sermons.     Hespeaks' 

from  his  heart." 

"  I  don't  like  a  church  that's  crowded," 
said  Mrs.  Lynn,  despondently;  "it  makes 

;  nervous.     Have  you  put  the  stitches 
5  it  you've  put  towards 


—all  these  things  were  lasting,  as 
things  last  in  this  world.  It  is  a  great  thing 
when  beauty  is  not  like  the  sun  on  the 
mountain  tops,  that  passes  ofi  with  the  early 
morning,  and  is  no  more  seen. 

But  the  child-part  of  Daphne's  nature 

did  not  show  itself  readily  to  the  outside 

world.     In  church  she  was  the  mistress, 

rave,  quiet,  with  a  decided  little  mouth, 

i  demure  ways.    ~ 

■  better.     They 


to  tell  you  about  the  people.' 
"  I'd  rather  hear  about  the  place,"  saidii 

her  mother,    "  so    as  to    find  the  way 

church.     What  houses  are  there  belwi 

us  and  the  church  ?' 

"Why,   there's  all  the  village!"   said 

Daphne,  "  or  nearly  all.     There  is  only  a 

red  place,  that  looks  like  an  inn  above  as. 

Then  below  us  there  comes  the  school- 
The  children  knew    don't  twist  your  needle,  mother,  dear- 
aw  her  smiles,   and    on  this  side  of  the  road  a  row  of  cotlai 


said      r 
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and  every  one  has  a  garden.  And  on  the 
other  side,"  she  went  on,  rising  and  looking 
out  under  the  blind,  for  she  had  forgotten 
what  was  on  the  other  side,  "  there  is  a 
green  field  first,  just  opposite  us;  and  next 
to  that  there's  a  house.  Why,  it  must  be 
a  forge;  the  sparks  are  flying  so,  up  the 
chimney,  and  there  is  a  great  light  on 
the  road  from  it.  Mr.  May  said  he 
would  ask  the  blacksmith  to  call  and  see 
the  stove.  I  suppose  he  meant  that  black- 
smith." 

Next  day,  as  Daphne  Lynn  was  stand- 
ing before  the  blackboard,  with  a  piece 
of  chalk  between  her  fingers,  a  circle  of 
open-mouthed  children  round  her,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  school  door. 

"Open  it,  please,  Billy.  Isn't  your 
name  Billy  ?" 

Billy,  the  son  of  the  virago,  opened  the 
door  obediently,  without  any  cuff  on  the 
head.  He  seemed  proud  to  do  it — proud 
to  be  spoken  to  so  civilly.  He  nearly 
twisted  off  his  arm,  in  its  ragged  coat- 
sleeve,  trying  to  get  the  handle  turned 
•  quickly. 

"  Please,  ma'am — it's  Jonathan." 

"  Jonathan  ?"  said  Daphne,  turning  to 
one  of  the  elder  girls,  inquiringly. 

"  It's  Jonathan  Cleare,  the  blacksmith. 
He's  come  ar'ter  the  stove,  ma'am." 

Daphne  went  to  the  door  herself. 

"  Please  come  in,  Mr.  Cleare." 

"  I  can  come  again,  if  I'm  disturbing 
you,  ma'am,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat. 
**  But  Mr.  May,  he  told  me  to  call  about 
the  stove." 

"  You  are  not  disturbing  us.  Will  you 
look  at  it  now  ?  Silence,  children.  Slates 
out !" 

Jonathan  went  down  on  his  knee,  to  look 
at  the  stove. 

"  I  could  do  it  in  a  few  minutes,"  he 
said,  standing  up,  almost  afraid  to  break 
the  awful  silence  that  the  young  girl  who 
stood  beside  him  had  brought  about  by  a 
word  and  a  look.  He  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this  in  Mr.  Byles's  time. 

"  Well,  they  shall  say  grace,  if  you 
please,"  said  Daphne;  "and  then  they 
can  go  out  of  your  way.  It  is  just  twelve 
o'clock." 

"  Grace !"  said  Daphne,  without  altering 
her  voice. 

All  the  eyes  were  squeezed  up  in  a  mo- 
ment. Some  of  the  faces  puckered  up 
with  the  eyes.  All  the  little  hands  were 
folded  tightly  and  reverently,  while  Miss 


Lynn  said,  in  a  clear  voice,  that  had  a  sub- 
duing hush  about  its  very  tone — 

"  Father,  we  ask  thee  to  sanctify  these 
things  to  our  use.     Amen." 

She  pointed  to  the  door,  and  the  stream 
of  children  passed  out,  bursting,  like  freed 
larks,  into  a  jubilee  of  voice  and  song,  as 
soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  threshold. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

AND  THE  HOME  SHE  LIVED  IN. 

Mrs.  Lynn  kept  a  little  servant-maid  to 
look  after  her  while  Daphne  was  at  school. 
She  came  in  for  the  day,  and  went  away  at 
night.  And  the  handmaiden  Daphne  had 
chosen  was  none  other  than  Eliza  Ann, 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bellar. 

There  were  pretty,  neat,  truthful-eyed 
girls  in  the  school  who  would  have  done 
far  better,  and  Daphne  would  have  chosen 
one  of  those.  But  the  children  of  the 
virago  took  her  compassionate  heart  by 
storm.  Billy's  life  should  be  happy,  at 
least  in  school-hours ;  Eliza  Ann  might  be 
reformed  if  she  were  well  used,  well  trained, 
and  well  fed. 

She  had  now  an  ill-used,  untidy  appear- 
ance: her  colorless  flaxen  hair  was  al- 
ways tangled  and  her  dress  awry.  Her 
eyes  were  like  her  mother's — the  fierce- 
ness stamped  out,  but  the  deceit  left. 
She  could  not  look  Daphne  in  the  face,  if 
she  pressed  her  hard  for  the  truth — that  is, 
if  Daphne  intimated  that  she  knew  her  to 
be  lying.  But  if  she  were  quite  certain 
her  young  mistress  was  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  her  statement,  she 
would  lie  roundly.  Not  only  this,  but 
such  an  adept  in  lying  was  Eliza  Ann, 
that  she  put  on  a  look  of  the  most  ex- 
treme earnestness  and  truth  at  those  times 
when  she  was  farthest  from  it. 

Eliza  Ann  had  only  been  a  few  days  in 
Mrs.  Lynn's  service  when  Jonathan  came 
to  mend  the  stove.  Daphne  had  tamed 
her  in  outward  appearance:  the  tangled 
hair  was  confined  under  a  cap,  and  there 
was  some  attempt  at  a  collar  and  an 
apron.  Daphne  was  full  of  hope ;  this 
was  but  the  beginning  of  changed  days 
for  Eliza  Ann  Bellar.  Already  the  young 
schoolmistress  was  revolving  in  her  mind 
the  chance  of  procuring  a  really  good 
place  for  the  servant,  who  she  foresaw 
would  soon  be  above  the  low  wages  and 
humble  place  her  mother  could  afford  to 
give  her.    The  first  cloud  came  when 


Jonathan  was  stiH  on  his  knees  by  the 
stove. 

Miss  Lynn  was  moving  about  hghtly, 
opening  the  windows  to  let  the  fresh 
February  air  in,  and  looking  through  the 
wet  copies  left  open  on  the  desks, 

A  rap  came  at  the  half-open  door. 

"  Please  'am,  missus  says  as  she  wants 
to  see  you.  She's  awantin'  Mr.  Cleare  in 
the  house," 

Wanting  Mr.  Cieare  in  the  house  ? 
They  had  settled  to  keep  to  themselves  as 
much  as  possible ;  why  should  her  mother 
want  to  ask  the  blacksmith  in  ? 

Daphne  went  over  to  see  her  mother. 

"  It's  the  tap  in  the  cislem  I  want  him 
for,"  said  the  blind  woman,  querulously. 
"That  girt  will  drive  me  out  of  my  mind, 
if  I'm  to  be  left  alone  with  her  every  day. 
I  heard  the  water  running  away  all  the 
morning;  and,  you  know,  in  summer  they 
say  that  well  gets  dry.  She's  done  some- 
thing to  that  tap,  I'm  certain." 

"  Go  and  fetch  Mr.  Cleare,"  said 
Daphne  to  Eliza  Ann,  who  was  standing 
stolid  and  sulky  in  the  passage. 

Jonathan  came  in,  brushing  his  feet 
carefully  on  the  door-mat. 

The  house  was  so  changed  he  hardly 
knew  it. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  this  house  well," 
said  Miss  Lynn,  smihng.  She  was  spread- 
ing a  white  cloth  on  the  table,  and  put- 
ting two  clean  plates  and  glasses  upon  it. 
Het  face  was  still  flushed  from  the  fatigue 
and  exertion  of  teaching.  She  had  a 
tired  look  about  her  forehead,  but  no  ill- 
humor  about  her  delicate  mouth  or  in  her 
gentle  earnest  eyes. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  knew  it  well  in  Mr. 
Byles's  time.  It's  changed,  though — very 
much  changed  since  then." 

"  I  did  not  like  the  paper,"  said 
Daphne,  "  so  I  have  papered  it  myself," 

Jonatlian  noticed  a  paper  that  he  had 
.jiot  noticed  before,  that  gave  just  a  soft 
atmosphere  to  the  room,  nothing  more. 
Then  he  remembered  a  bright  red-brown 
paper,  with  blue  and  scarlet  spots,  that 
had  reigned  in  Mr.  Byles's  time. 

He  did  not  say  anything.  He  only 
knew  the  room  and  the  house  were  chang- 

1  from  meaningless  gloom  to  freshness, 

md  light,  and  warmth. 

A  table  stood  in  the  low  window,  a  tall 

e  glass  was  on  it,  a  few  books  near  it, 

work-basket,    and    little    thimble.     As 

Daphne  moved  about,  a  branch  of  some- 


thing green  fell  from  the  glass.  She  I 
placed  it  carefully.  Jonathan  notice^ 
that  the  way  she  put  it  in  made  the  vai 
look  pretty  at  once  ;  that  every  leaf  hat 
its  meaning. 

A  little  hyacinth  stood  in  a  pot  on  the^ 
window-sill,  trying  to  break  into  bloom.  j| 
Miss  Lynn  looked  at  it  lovingly,  and 
moved  it  into  the  sunshine,  She  said 
nothing,  for  she  never  spoke  to  strangers 
freely  about  the  things  she  loved  best ; 
and  flowers  were  very  near  to  her  heart. 
She  was  half  ashamed  of  her  childish  love 
for  them.  She  would  not  have  told  any 
one  how  she  longed  for  the  time  of  the 
daisies  and  primroses  to  come — how  often 
they  came  before  her,  as  she  stood  before 
the  ugly  blackboard  in  the  bare  school- 
But  Jonathan  noticed  that  she  had  not 
one  bloom,  one  touch  of  bright  color  in 
the  green  nosegay  in  her  tall  glass.  It 
could  not  be  that  she  did  not  care  f« 
flowers,  when  she  looked  at  the  buddinL* 
hyacinth  like  that.  It  could  only  be  thai 
she  had  no  means  of  getting  any. 

If  he  had  only  been  on  such  terms 
with  Mr.  Falk  as  to  ask  a  favor  of  him, 
Jonathan  knew  of  a  little  greenhouse 
that  he  had  had  a  deal  to  do  with,  and 
there  he  could  have  got  Miss  Lynn  a  few 
flowers. 

But  he  could  not  ask  Mr.  Falk  a  favor, 
so  he  said  nothing,  but  turned  lo  roend 
the  cistern. 

As  he  went  out  that  morning,  through 
the  garden,  he  looked  at  the  roses  he  used 
to  attend  to  for  Mr.  Byles.  They  were 
well  and  healthy,  putting  out  tender  little 
green  leaves  at  the  top  of  their  dry  brown 
twigs.  His  care  would  not  be  thiowa 
away.  Miss  Lynn  would  have  flowers  ft 
her  tall  glass  by-and-by  ;  she  would  cai 
for  the  roses. 

"  That's  a  nice  young  man,"  said  tin. 
Lynn,  feeUng  for  me  dinner  that  Daphne 
had  cut  up  for  her,  with  her  fork,  "  I'm 
sure  I'm  thankful  to  him  for  stopping 
that  leak.  It's  worried  me  so  all  the] 
morning.  Between  that  and  the  girl, 
have  no  peace." 

"  Is  she  doing  anything  wrong,  nn 
iher?"  asked  Daphne,  looking  distress! 
"  I  /i/ipcd  so  she  was  getting  on." 

"  She  never  speaks  the  truth  except 
mistake  ;  she  upsets  everything  she  comt_ 
near  if  it's  under  a  ton  weight ;  and  when 
she  walks  about  it  shakes  me  nearly  to 
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pieces.  That's  all  that's  the  matter  with 
her." 

"I'll  speak  to  her,  mother,"  said 
Daphne,  "  if  you'll  have  a  little  patience, 
just  at  first." 

Daphne  was  young  still,  and  easily  dis- 
lieartened ;  but  because  she  was  young 
she  was  also  very  sanguine.  She  ^ked 
Eliza  Ann  in  to  have  some  dinner,  and 
then  showed  her  how  to  wash  up  the 
plates  without  a  noise  and  clatter. 

The  two  plates  went  through  Eliza 
-Ann's  hands  and  the  wash-tub  without 
"breaking;  and  Daphne  took  heart  and 
■went  back  to  the  school,  feeling  happier. 

It  was  lucky  for  Miss  Lynn's  peace  of 
naind  that  she  did  not  see  the  look  of  sur- 
prise and  disapprobation  on  Jonathan 
Cleare's  face,  at  the  sight  of  a  daughter 
of  the  well-known  house  of  Bellar,  estab- 


lished as  servant  in  the  schoolmistress's 
home.  What  good  could  ever  come  of 
any  dealing  with  that  lot  ? 

"  You're  late,  Jonathan,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, when  he  got  home.  "  I  thought 
maybe  you  weren't  comin'  to  yer  dinner." 

"  I  had  some  odd  jobs  to  do,"  said  he, 
going  to  the  window. 

"  Won't  you  come  now  and  eat  some- 
think,  Jonathan  ?"  pleaded  the  little  wo- 
man— *'  There's  nothink  amiss  with  the 
flowers,  is  there  ?  I've  watered  'em 
reg'lar." 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  amiss,"  said 
Jonathan,  coming  to  the  table  and  sitting 
down.  He  had  been  looking  for  any 
sign  of  buds  on  his  geraniums,  but  he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  a  long  while  before 
there  was  a  bloom  to  cut. 

'(To  be  continued.)  *^ 
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They  say  the  years  since  last  we  met 

Have  wrought  sad  change  in  thee ; 
That  it  were  better  to  forget 

Our  youth's  fond  history. 
And  yet  I  fain  would  clasp  that  hand. 

Would  meet  those  eyes  once  more. 
One  moment  by  thy  side  would  stand, 

As  I  have  stood  of  yore. 

They  say  the  very  tones  that  thrill'd 

My  heart,  and  dimm'd  my  eyes, 
Now,  by  the  cold  world's  blighting  chill'd, 

I  scarce  might  recognise. 
And  yet  I  long  to  hear  thee  speak, 

Repeat  some  bygone  strain. 
Although  the  charm  I  there  should  seek 

Were  listen'd  for  in  vain. 


I  would  not  wish  the  years  roU'd  back. 

Could  such  a  choice  be  mine. 
Nor  falter  in  the  onward  track, 

Though  sever'd  far  from  thine. 
But  pilgrims  may  from  hard-won  heights 

Receding  homes  survey. 
And  give  a  sigh  to  past  delights. 

Yet,  sighing — turn  away. 
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The  name  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  a 
portrait  of  whom  forms  the  embellishment 
of  the  present  number,  is  already  familiar 
doubtless  to  readers  of  the  Eclectic,  as  it 
has  been  attached  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  to  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
important  scientific  papers  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine — notably  to  those 
dealing  with  oceanic  currents  and  deep- 
sea  soundings.  The  following  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  is  taken  from  the  new  edition  of 
the  American  Cyclopedia  : 

William  B.  Carpenter  was  born  in 
Exeter,  in  1813.  He  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  engineer,  but  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1839. 
One  of  his  earliest  papers,  published  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  was  on  the . "  Voluntary  and 
Instinctive  Actions  of  Living  Beings;" 
and  in  this  and  other  early  papers,  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  those  views  which  he 
afterward  developed  more  fully  in  his 
"  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative 
Physiology,  intended  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology,  and 
as  a  Guide  to  the  Philosophical  Pursuit  of 
Natural  History"  (8vo,  London,  1839). 
After  receiving  his  diploma  in  Edinburgh, 
he  settled  in  Bristol,  and  became  lecturer 
on  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  medical 
school  of  that  city.  In  1843  and  subse- 
quent years,  he  produced  the  "  Popular 
Cyclopcedia  of  Science,"  embracing  the 
subjects  of  mechanics,  vegetable  physiolo- 
gy and  botany,  animal  physiology,  and 
zoology.  These  were  professedly  compi- 
lations, but  they  contain  original  views  on 
many  points  of  interest.  In  1846,  he 
published  "  Principles  of  Human  Physio- 
logy," which  reached  a  seventh  edition  in 
1869.  In  1854,  a  fourth  edition  of  his 
**  Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology" 
was  published,  followed  by  the  "  Princi- 
ples of  General  Physiology."  These  two 
works,  with  that  "  On  Human  Physio- 
logy," form  three  independent  volumes, 
comprising  the  whole  range  of  biological 
science.  The  articles  on  the  "  Varieties 
of  Mankind,"  the  "  Microscope,"  "  Smell," 
"  Taste,"  «  Touch,"  "  Sleep,"  «  Life," 
"  Nutrition,"  and  "  Secretion,"  published 


in  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of   Anatomy    and 
.Physiology,"  are  also  from  his  pen. 

Having  written  much  as  a  popular  dis- 
seminator, as  well  as  an  original  investi- 
gator of  science,  he  has  been  accused  of 
being  a  plagiarist  and  mere  compiler.  In 
answer  to  this  charge,  he  claims,  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Gene- 
ral and  Comparative  Physiology,"  the 
following  facts  and  doctrines  as  his  own : 
I.  The  mutual  connection  of  vital  forces, 
and  their  relation  to  the  physical.  This 
doctrine  is  fully  developed  in  a  paper  on 
the  "  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and 
Physical  Forces,"  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  1850.  2.  The  general 
doctrine  that  the.  truly  vital  operations  of 
the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  organ- 
ism are  performed  by  the  agency  of  un- 
transformed  cells,  which  was  first  deve- 
loped in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Functions  of  Cells,"  published  in  the 
"British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review" 
for  1843.  3.  The  organic  structure  of  the 
shells  of  moUusca,  echinodermata,  and 
Crustacea,  of  which  a  full  account  is  con- 
tained in  the  "  Reports  of  the  British  As- 
sociation" for  1844  and  1847.  4-  T^® 
application  of  Von  Baer*s  law  of  develop- 
ment from  the  general  to  the  special  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  succession  of  or- 
ganic forms  presented  in  geological  time. 
5.  The  relation  between  the  two  methods " 
of  reproduction,  that  by  gemmation  and 
that  by  sexual  union,  with  the  application 
of  this  doctrine  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
so-called  "alternations  of  generations;" 
first  developed  in  the  "  British  and  For- 
eign Medico-Chirurgical  Review"  for  1848 
and  1849.  6.  The  relation  between  the 
different  methods  of  sexual  reproduction  in 
plants ;  first  developed  in  the  same  periodi- 
cal for  1849.  7.  The  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  reflex  action  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  invertebrata,  especially  articulated 
animals;  first  developed  in  the  author's 
prize  thesis,  published  in  1839.  ^*  The 
functional  relations  of  the  sensory  ganglia 
to  the  spinal  cord  on  the  onehand,  and  to 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  other. 

In    1856,   Dr.   Carpenter  published  a 
work  "  On  the  Microscope,  its  Revelations 
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and  its  Uses,"  in  which  he  displayed  the 
same  industry,  accuracy,  and  impartiality 
as  in  his  other  writings.  He  has  also 
published  several  interesting  papers  on  the 
fossil  forms  of  the  family  of  foraminifera^ 
and  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Foraminifera."  He  has  been  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  University  Col- 
lege, London ;  lecturer  on  general  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital and  School  of  Medicine ;  and  regis- 
trar to  the  University  of  London.  In  1 849, 
he  gained  the  prize  of  one  hundred  gui- 
neas offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Alcoholic  Liquors.**  This  essay 
was  published  in  1850,  and  acquired  great 
popularity  among  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence.  He  was  editor  for  many  years 
of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chi- 
rurgical  Review,"  and  while  thus  occupied 
with  writing,  he  was  also  much  engaged  in 


lecturing.  In  1872,  he  was  president  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  more  recent  labors 
have  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  sub- 
marine animal  life,  and  the  temperature 
and  constitution  of  the  oceanic  waters  at 
various  depths,  as  indicated  by  the  result 
of  deep-sea  dredgings.  In  1868,  he  made 
an  expedition,  in  a  government  vessel 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  to  the  waters  be- 
tween the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands;  in  1869,  an  expedition  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  and  a  second  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Faroe  Islands;  and  he  has  since 
given  a  report  of  similar  investigations  in 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  and  in  those  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
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The  French  at  Home.     By  Albert  Rhodes. 
New- York  :  Dodd  ^  Mead, 

This  is  a  collection  of  five  papers  which  ap- 
peared originally,  we  believe,  in  the  Galaxy 
magazine.  They  were  model  "  padding" 
articles  for  a  popular  periodical,  interesting 
in  subject,  and  light,  gossipy,  vivacious,  and 
almost  brilliant  in  style  ;  but  it  is  rather  an 
exaggeration  of  their  merits  to  give  them  "  a 
second  immortality"  in  a  book,  eveti  though 
the  book  be  as  dakity  and  unobtrusive  as  the 
present.  For  .one  thing,  there  is  not  enough 
of  them ;  for  another,  they  are  disconnected 
and  fragmentary ;  and  for  another  still,  their 
publication  in  this  shape  will  probably  cause 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  postpone  the  use  of  other 
similar  material  which  he  doubtless  has  in 
reserve,  and  which  should  have  been  utilized 
along  with  what  we  get  here. 

A  record  of  personal  observations  in  a 
foreign  country  is  always  interesting,  how- 
ever, especially  when  made  by  an  observer  so 
intelligent  as  Mr.  Rhodes  and  who  has  had 
such  exceptional  opportunities.  As  the  pub- 
lishers point  out  in  their  prefatory  note,  this 
picture  of  the  French  at  home  is  not  the 
superficial  sketch  of  a  casual  traveler  or 
tourist,  but  the  matured  conclusions  of  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  France  in  connection 
with  our  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  and 
who  has  seen  French  society  intimately  and 
in  nearly  all  its  phases. 

A  quotation  or  two,  taken  at  random,  will 
best  indicate  the  quality  of  the  book.     Here 


are  a  few  paragraphs  from  an  elaborate  and, 
on  the  whole,  suggestive  comparison  between 
American  and  French  women  : 

"  The  face  of  the  American  woman  is  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  country.  It 
has  delicacy  of  coloring  and  feature,  and 
finesse  and  intellectuality  in  expression  ;  but 
the  body  supporting  the  head,  regarded  from 
an  artistic  and  hygienic  point  of  view,  is  in- 
ferior. For  breathing  and  digesting,  the  up- 
per part  is  lacking  in  depth.  In  a  word,  the 
American  is  more  fragile  ;  she  is  hardly  a 
Diana,  and  the  French  is  something  more,  al- 
though not  the  Hebe  of  Rubens. 

'*  The  French  woman's  face  is  as  handsome 
as  that  of  any  other  in  Europe,  and  fades  more 
slowly.  At  forty  she  glides  into  an  embon- 
point with  an  unwrinkled  face  and  a  good 
complexion — at  the  age  when  the  English  wo- 
man becomes  heavy-necked  and  frowsy,  and 
the  American  pale  and  wrinkled.  The  climate 
has  something  to  do  with  this,  but  doubtless 
her  nourishing  food,  generous  wine,  and  out- 
of-door  air,  much  more.  Her  mode  of  living 
contributes  thereto — the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  each  function  in  a  more  natural  and 
sensuous  manner  than  with  us.  There  are 
ascetic  ideas  in  America  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  retard  the  physical  development  of 
women ;  for  mind  moulds  matter.  The  ex- 
tremes of  American  life  are  unfavorable  to  a 
healthy  growth,  in  its  fastness  as  well  as  its 
asceticism,  where  the  flesh  is  corrupted  by 
dissipation  or  mortified  by  certain  religious 
teachings.  Aside  from  these  causes  is  a  pre- 
valent notion  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
man  and  woman  to  occupy  themselves  with 
what  they  shall  eat  and  what  they  shall  drink. 

**  The  American  has  more  intellect  than  her 
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Frencli  sister,  but  ihelalier  has  softness  where 
she  has  penncss.  There  is  neivous  excitabi- 
liiy  and  cleverness  in  one,  mellowness  and 
tqiiality  of  character  in  the  other.  The  forced, 
brilliant  vitality  of  woman  in  America  is 
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and  cheerful,  and  iit  the  absence  of  i 
and  irregular  demands  made  upon 
fbrm  health  is  belter. 

"In  qualities  of  a  purely  mental  characlot. 
the  equal  of  the  American  woman  can  not 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  world  ;  but  ivith  all 
■fier  knowledge  and  intellectual  activitj-.  she 
■•  :ks  thai  which  made  the  Greeks  -mhal  ihcy 
been  and  the  French  what  they  are — or- 
■  cultivation.  Entwined  in  these  words 
ire  taste  and  art.  A  riper  civiHiat ion,  though 
not  a  purer,  shall  invest  her  with  a  knowledge 
of  these  things,  and   a  harmony  of  characlt 
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alas  !  that  decadence  ia  morals  which  always 
marches  on  the  heels  of  the  Beautiful  in  every 
ajc  and  in  every  climate.  It  is  sad  that  such 
heavy  tribute  should  be  exacted  as  the  price 
of  an  added  enjoyment,  but  art  is  inexorable' 
The  following  is  from  an  amusing  chapter 
on  French  manners,  customs,  and  habits,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  his  neighbors 
the  Channel : 
Like  all  people  with  tine,  impulsive  or- 
iiations,  his  capacity  for  suiTering  is  equal 
that  for  enjoying.  lie  can  not  remain 
ioody  and  depressed  any  length  of  time,  as 
■  Angio-Saion  can.   Whilelhelaller begins 

ontemplate  suicide,  he  has  already  thrown 

himself  from  a  Seine  bridge  or  the  Vendome 
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The  Character  and  Looical  Method  op 
Political  Ecokohv.  By  Proffessor  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  New-York:  J/atfer  &■  Bivthin. 
This  little  book  consists  of  a  scries  of  lec- 
tures, ihe  object  of  which  is  not  to  give  a  com- 
pleie  survey  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
political  economy,  or  to  apply  its  principles 
to  new  orders  of  fact,  but  simply  to  define  the 
nature,  objects,  and  limits  of  ecoriomic  science, 
and  Ihe  method  of  investigation  proper  lo  it 
as  a  subject  of  scientific  study.  Professor 
Calrnes,  previous  tohis  death,  which  occuned 
last  month,  was  the  most  distinguished  ex- 
positor of  the  orthodox  school  of  political 
economy,  and  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the 
science  is  now  confiontcd  is  the  tendency  of 


the  French  school  and  others 
scope  of  political  economy  as  lo  include 
within  its  boundaries  the  whole  or  social 
science.  Besides  the  controversies  which 
ihis  has  caused,  and  the  difficulty  involved  lo 
thus  grouping  together  phenomena  which 
have  no  scientific  relation  to  each  other,  lllc 
result  has  been  to  divert  political  economy 
from  its  proper  field  lo  a  coniideraiioD  of 
social  interests  and  relations  generally,  in  the 
discussion  of  which  its  exponents  have  taken 
sides  and  become  the  apologists  or  assailants 
of  insiiiutions  which  it  was  their  busiaess 
simply  (o  analyze — thus  awakening  a  needless 
and  bluer  hoslilily  aigainst  the  science  on  ihe 
part  of  Ihe  mass  of  the  people.  His  aim  in 
these  leemreswasiocounleraci  this  tendency, 
and  to  bring  back  political  economy  to  its 
true  limits  and  objects,  which  he  defines  wilb 
a  precision  attained  in  no  picvious  work. 
'"Polilical  economy,"  he  says,  "is  a  science 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  astronomy,  dyna- 
mics, chemistry,  and  physiology  are  sciences. 
Its  subject-mailer  is  different;  it  deals  with 
the  phenomena  of  wealth,  while  iheyde.-tl  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  ;  but 
its  methods,  its  aims,  the  character  of  Its  con- 
clusions, are  the  same  as  theirs.  What  as- 
tronomy does  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  what  dynamics  does  for  the 
phenomena  of  motion  ;  what  chemistry  does 
for  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combinailon 
what  physiology  docs  for  ihe  plienomei 
the  functions  of  organic  life,  ihal  poli 
economy  does  for  the  phenomena  of  weallhj 
it  expounds  the  laws  i 
these  fphenomena  coexi; 
each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  it  expound: 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  wealth,"  Tfaebi 
fills  a  hitherto  unoccupied  place  in  poli 
economical  liter: 

mirnbly  cither  as  an  imioduction  lo  tbeaiud] 
of  the  science,  or  as  the  cl. 
reading  when  the  time  has  come  to  systema- 
tize and  classify  the  ideas  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  reader's  mind. 
The  Romance  of  Natuhal  IliS'roRV.     By 

Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.R.S.    Philadelphii    ' 

7.  B.  Lipfimett  ^  Co.     1S7S. 

Mr.  Gosse  explains  in  his  preface  Ihe  [di 
which  he  had  in  view  in   Ihe  preparation 
this  work.    "  There  are  more  ways  than  one," 
he  says,  "  of  studying  natural  history.    There 
is   Dr.   Drj-asdust's   way,   which  consists  gf 
mere  accuracy  of  definition  and  diflerenti 
tion  ;  statistics  as  harsh  and  dry  as  the  ski 
and   bones  in  the  museum  where  jl  isv 
died.    There  is  the  field -observer's  way  j  1 
careful   and   conscientious  accumulation  sini 
lid  of  facts  bearing  on  the  life-history  of 
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as  the  forest  or  meadow  where  they  are  gath- 
ered in  the  dewy  morning.  And  there  is  the 
poet's  way  ;  who  looks  at  nature  through  a 
glass  peculiarly  his  own  ;  the  esthetic  aspect, 
which  deals,  not  with  statistics,  but  with  the 
emDtions  of  the  human  mind — surprise,  won- 
der, terror,  revulsion,  admiration,  love,  de- 
sire, and  so  forth — which  are  made  energetic 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  around 
him.  In  many  years*  wanderings  through  the 
wide  field  of  natural  history,  I  have  always 
felt  toward  it  something  of  a  poet's  heart, 
though  destitute  of  a  poet's  genius.  As 
Wordsworth  so  beautifully  says, 

'  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

Now  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  present  natu- 
ral history  in  this  assthetic  fashion.  Not  that 
I  have  presumed  constantly  to  indicate — like 
the  stage-directions  in  a  play,  or  the  '  hear ! 
hear  ! '  in  a  speech — the  actual  emotion  to  be 
elicited  ;  this  would  have  been  obtrusive  and 
impertinent ;  but  I  have  sought  to  paint  a 
series  of  pictures,  the  reflection  of  scenes  and 
aspects  in  nature,  which  in  my  own  mind 
awaken  poetic  interest,  leaving  them  to  do 
their  proper  work." 

The  book  is,  in  short,  a  record  of  the  au- 
thor's own  observations  and  experiences  in 
traveling  through  many  lands,  and  a  selection 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  to  be  found  in 
the  general  literature  of  travel ;  the  whole 
being  classified  under  such  headings  as  "  Har- 
monies," "  Discrepancies,"  '*  The  Vast,"  "  The 
Minute,"  "  The  Memorable,"  "  The  Recluse," 
"  The  Wild,"  "  The  Terrible,"  etc.  Natural 
history  is  a  subject  of  such  inexhaustible  and 
universal  interest  that  any  thing  of  a  popular 
character  bearing  upon  it  is  sure  to  be  widely 
welcomed  ;  and  the  present  work  may  be 
heartily  recommended,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain crudeness  and  effusiveness  of  style. 

There  are  twelve  full-page  illustrations  in 
the  volume,  which  are  striking  in  subject  and 
beautifully  engraved. 

Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New-England 
Coast.  By  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  New- 
York  :  Harper  ^  Brothers. 

It  would  be  useless  to  complain  that  Mr. 
Drake's  title  is  picturesque  rather  than  de- 
scriptive, for  it  would  take  half  a  dozen  pages 
adequately  to  describe  the  contents  of  his 
book.  It  is  at  once  a  guide-book,  a  series  of 
historical  sketches,  a  collection  of  legends, 
traditions,  and  anecdotes,  and  a  study  in  old 
colonial  and  post-Revolutionary  biography.  In 
point  of  arrangement,  it  is  an  itinerary  down 
the  New-England  coast,  from  Mount  Desert 
to     Saybrook  —  the     stopping-places    being 


Mount  Desert,  Castine,  Pemaquid  Point, 
Monhegan  Island,  Wells  and  Old  York,  Aga- 
menticus,  Kittery  Point,  Isles  of  Shoals, 
Newcastle,  Salem  Village,  Marblehead,  VXf- 
mouth,  Provincetown,  Nantucket,  Newport, 
Mount  Hope,  New-London,  Norwich,  and 
Saybrook.  Each  of  these  places  is  taken  in 
its  geographical  order,  its  present  appearance 
and  attractions  fully  described,  striking  inci- 
dents connected  with  its  history  (especially 
its  early  history)  related,  anecdotes  given  of 
famous  local  personages  of  the  olden  time, 
and  the  more  thrilling  of  those  stories  which 
every  sea-faring  people  have  to  tell.  Mr. 
Drake's  taste  is  not  so  much  for  the  pic- 
turesque in  the  geographical  sense  as  for  what 
is  quaint  and  interesting  in  its  historical,  ar- 
chitectural, or  personal  aspects;  and  **The 
Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New-England 
Coast"  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  such  miscel- 
laneous materials  as  he  has  gathered  in  his 
various  capacities  of  historical  student,  anti- 
quarian, traveler,  and  artist.  The  book  is  al- 
most an  ideal  one  for  summer  reading ;  and 
its  broad,  beautifully  printed  pages  and  pro- 
fuse and  elegant  illustrations  render  the  mere 
looking  through  it  an  agreeable  pastime. 

Within  an  Ace.  By  Mrs.  C.  Jenkin.  Lei- 
sure Hour  Series.  New-York  :  Henry  Holt 
^  Co. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  Mrs.  Jenkin's  stories 
seriously  enough  either  for  praise  or  blame. 
They  are  unusually  well  written,  they  are 
generally  amusing  enough,  and  they  have  a 
certain  flavor  of  good  society  ;  but  they  are 
so  extremely  slight  that  it  would  seem  little 
less  than  cruel  to  subject  them  to  analysis, 
and  they  make  no  more  impression  on  the 
mind  than  dinner-table  small-talk.  For  that 
kind  of  summer  reading  whi(^h  demands 
nothing  of  the  reader  except  a  sort  of  semi- 
conscious attention,  and  which  can  be  taken 
up,  laid  aside,  or  dropped  entirely  with  almost 
utter  indiflerence,  they  may  be  commended  ; 
as  literature,  they  are  simply  weak  dilutions 
of  third-rate  magazine  stories. 

"Within  an  Ace"  is  less  pleasing,  perhaps, 
than  most  of  the  others  —  than  "Jupiter's 
Daughters,"  for  instance  —  for  the  heroine 
almost  monopolizes  the  author's  attention, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  any  sympathy  either 
for  her  character,  her  conduct,  or  her  perso- 
nality. In  fact,  "  Cattie"  is  a  thoroughly  dis- 
agreeable little  personage,  and  does  little 
el5e  than  tease  the  reader  through  two  thirds 
of  the  story.  Perhaps  we  ought  in  fairness  to 
add  that  the  book  has  two  good  qualities  :  it 
is  entirely  harmless,  and  it  is  written  in  excel 
lent  English. 
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A  LiiJRARY,  containing  30,000  volumes  of 
foreign  works,  has  been  established  at  Yedo 
by  the  Japanese  Educational  Department. 

Thk  German  Emperor  has  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  6000  marks  ($1500)  from  the  Imperial 
Treasury  to  Dr.  Nachtigal,  the  African  ex- 
plorer. 

Mr.  Smiles  has  nearly  ready  a  work  to  be 
entitled  "  Thrift,"  which  will  form  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  popular  illustrations  of 
Character  and  Self-help. 

The  third  volume  of  Ste.  Beuve's  P rentiers 
Lundis  contains  an  index  (chiefly  of  proper 
names)  to  the  Causcrics  du  Lttndi,  the  A\utveiiux 
Lundis,  the  Premiers  Lundisy  and  the  volumes 
of  Portraits. 

We  learn  that  Berthold  Auerbach  has  given 
his  admirers  a  new  collection  of  tales,  which 
for  poetic  fancy,  originality,  and  hearty  geni- 
ality exceed  any  of  his  earlier  compositions. 

Mr.  Hanerjea  is  engaged  on  a  work  which 
will  be  entitled  "The  Aryan  Witness,"  which 
will  contain  the  testimony  that  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  Vedas  and  the  Zend  Avesta 
in  correction  of  biblical  sacred  historv,  and 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

The  prospectus  of  a  new  literary  periodical, 
entitled  Cerzdnfes,  has  been  issued  at  Madrid, 
the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
monument  at  Alcald  de  Henares,  in  memory 
of  the  author  of  "  Don  Quijote." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  collected  his  three  es- 
says, "The  Vatican  Decrees,"  "  Vaticanism," 
"  The  Pope's  Speeches,"  and  added  a  new 
Preface.  The  volume  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  under  the  title  of  "  Rome  and 
the  Newest  Fashions  in  Religion." 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  (London)  will 
very  shortly  issue  the  first  volume  of  "  Notes 
on  Irish  Architecture."  The  materials  for 
this  work  were  collected  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  and  will  be  edited  by  Miss  M. 
McNair  Stokes.  This  volume  will  contain 
many  fine  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
ancient  churches,  towers,  and  other  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  in  Ireland. 

Count  Louis  Passerini  and  the  Chevalier 
Gaetano  Milanesi  are  engaged  upon  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 
This  new  edition,  of  which  two  volumes  have 
already  appeared,  will  include  a  mass  of  un- 
published documents  existing  in  the  National 
Library  (the  Magliabechian),  and  will  be  in 
ever}'  respect  the  most  complete  and  valuable 


edition  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Father  Prout's  unpublished  writings  are 
being  collected,  and  will  shortly  be  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  Final  Reliques  of 
Father  Prout."  It  appears  that  the  family  of 
the  late]  Rev.  Mr.  Mahoney  possess  several 
manuscripts,  which  will  form  the  chief  item  in 
the  forthcoming  volume.  One  of  the  pieces 
that  will  be  published  is  a  humorous  tale, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  those  Father  Prout 
contributed  to  the  magazines.  It  was  left 
partly  finished  at  the  author's  death. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  has  left 
a  large  quantity  of  manuscripts  which  will 
seive  as  notes  for  a  biographical  memoir,  and 
that  the  present  lord  is  solacing  himself  in  his 
Portuguese  exile  by  editing  and  preparing 
them  for  the  press.  He  is  also  preparing  for 
the  press  a  novel  left  unfinished  b}'  his  father. 
It  is  in  an  advanced  state,,  and  will  be  ready 
in  the  autumn,  when  Lord  Lytton  will  publish 
it,  with  a  preface  of  his  own  composition. 
Pausanias  is  said  to  figure  in  the  plot,  and 
there  is  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Plata»u 

An  interesting  memento  of  Robert  Bums 
is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Corry,  of  Belfast. 
It  is  an  autograph  letter,  a  copy  of  which  wc 
subjoin,  from  Burns  to  Mrs.  W.  Riddell,  with 
an  original  poem  at  the  back  of  the  letter. 
The  poem  has,  we  believe,  been  printed  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  poet's  works. — 

"  The  health  you  wished  me  in  your  morn- 
ing's card  is  I  think  flown  from  me  for  ever. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  my  bed  to-day 
till  about  an  hour  ago.  These  wickedly  un- 
lucky Advertisements  I  lent  (I  did  wrong)  to 
a  friend  and  I  am  ill  able  to  go  in  quest  of 
him.  The  Muses  have  not  quite  forsaken  me. 
The  following  detached  stanzas  I  intend  to  in- 
terweave in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a  shepherd 

Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream. 

L'amour  ;  toujours  I'amour.  Have  you  seen 
Clarke's  Sonatas,  the  subjects  from  Scots  Airs? 
If  not  send  for  my  copy.  R.  B." 

This  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  letter,  which  is 
without  date.  It  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Corry 
from  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Riddell. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Braybrooke's 
edition  of  "  Pepys'  Diary  "  does  not  contain 
anything  like  a  complete  transcript  of  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
although  large  additions  were  made  tothedif* 
ferent  issues.  Pepys' numerous  admirers  will' 
therefore  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  may  ev 
pect  soon  to  have  in  their  hands  a  complete 
edition  of  the  Diary.  Mr.  Mynors  Bright,  the 
Bursar  of  the  college,  has  been  engaged  for 
about  eight  years  in  deciphering  the  MS.,  and 
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having  completed  his  work  he  is  now  about  to 
publish  it.  We  have  examined  one  of  the 
volumes,  and  find  that  there  is  about  one-third 
of  additional  matter  not  printed  in  the  last 
edition,  and  much  of  this  is  of  more  interest 
than  what  is  printed.  Moreover,  in  this  one 
volume  about  140  errors  have  been  corrected 
in  the  printed  text,  and  many  of  these  are 
glaring  mistakes,  the  correction  of  which  is 
of  importance  to  the  sense  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur.  We  understand  that  this  new 
edition  is  very  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Bickers  and  Son  in  a  handsome  library  form, 
with  numerous  portraits.  Probably  several 
of  the  entries  will  have  to  be  left  out  as  too 
indecent  for  publication,  but  we  hope  that  in 
all  cases  stars  will  be  introduced  to  show 
where  any  passage  has  been  omitted. — Aca- 
demy. 
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Natives    of    Western    Australia. — Mr. 
John  Forrest  read  lately  before  the  British  An- 
thropological Institute  an  account  of  the  na- 
tives of  Western  Australia,  whom  he  visited. 
They  are  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  called 
the  Jornderuss  and  the  Ballavook,  which  are 
again  divided   into   innumerable   sub-tribes. 
These  great  tribes  are  exogamous  ;  a  Jornde- 
russ may  not  marry  a  Jornderuss,  but  must 
take  a  Ballavook.    Wife-stealing  is  a  constant 
source  of  quarreling  among    them,   and   the 
women  are  frequently  speared  or  killed.     If  a 
husband  dies,  his  wife  belongs  to  the  oldest 
man  of  his  famil3%  who  either  marries  her  or 
gives  her  to  some  else.     The  children  always 
belong  to  the  mother's  tribe.    These  natives 
do  not  wash,  but  grease  themselves  with  ochre 
to  keep  away  the  flies.     Tattooing  and  mark- 
ing on  the  shoulder  and  breast  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  them,  and  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision is  practiced  by  all  the  tribes  that  Mr. 
Forrest  met  with,  except  those  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  Australia.   It  is  a  religious  cere- 
mon3%  and  the  men  and  women  part  for  a  fort- 
night upon  the  occasion  of  it.     The  natives  of 
the  interior  are  entirely  without  clothing  and 
suffer  much  from  the  cold.    They  sleep  in  the 
open,  except  in  wet  weather,  when  they  build 
small  huts.     Mr.  Forrest   believes   that   they 
have  a  sort  of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
can  give  very  little   information   about   him. 
In   the   south-west   corner  of  Australia    the 
name  for  father  and  mother  is  the  same  as  for 
god  and  sun.     They  do  not  believe  in  natural 
death,  but  always  assume  that  some  other  na- 
tive has  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  frequently 
kill    him    for    it.    Cannibalism    is    common 
among  the  natives  of  the  interior  ;  their  weap- 
ons are  identical  with  those  used  in  other  parts 
of  Australia. 


.  The  Reflection  of  Light. — An  almost  ex- 
haustive historical  essay,  by  Lundquist,  on  the 
investigations  of  earlier  physicists  into  the 
peculiarities  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
surfaces  of  solid  bodies,  is  supplemented  by 
observations  made  by  himself  on  the  reflection 
from  fuchsin  and  some  other  substances.  The 
methods  followed  by  him  were  similar  to  those 
adopted  of  late  years  by  Jamin,  Wiedemann, 
Van  der  Willigen,  and  others.  A  narrow  pen- 
cil of  sunlight,  reflected  in  a  fixed  horizontal 
direction  from  a  heliostat,  passes  successively 
through  an  achromatic  lens,  a  flint-glass  prism, 
and  a  polarizing  Nicol's  prism,  and  falls  upon 
the  reflecting  surface  of  fuchsin  ;  the  reflected 
light  is  then  analyzed  by  a  compensator  and 
second  Nicol's  prism.  Rays  of  light  from 
seven  different  portions  of  the  spectrum  were 
examined,  and  in  general  Lundquist  concludes 
that  in  respect  to  the  principal  angle  of  inci- 
dence, fuchsin  comports  itself  as  does  indigo  ; 
and  the  observations  are  represented  by  the 
theoretical  formulas  for  metallic  reflection  so 
long  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than 
50°.  The  author's  investigation  into  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reflected  light  shows  that  on  the 
one  hand  the  intensity  is  always  slightly  less 
than  that  computed,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  quantities  reflected  vary  sensibly 
with  the  color  of  the  incident  light,  so  that 
when  white  light  falls  upon  the  fuchsin  thp 
color  of  the  reflected  rays  varies  with  the 
angle  of  incidence  ;  and  the  power  of  the  sub- 
stance to  absorb  diflercnt  colored  rays  offers 
a  remarkable  anomaly,  as  while  the  )'ellow 
light  is  reflected  in  greater  proportion  than 
the  blue,  it  is  absorbed  in  less  proportion. 

Instrument  to  Imitate  the  Human  Voice. 
— A  curious  invention  is  reported  from  Co- 
logne, where,  at  the  last  of  the  admirable 
popular  lectures,  which  have  formed  so  mark- 
ed a  feature  in  this  spring's  programme  for 
the  instruction  of  the  masses  in  the  Rhenish 
capital,  an  instrument  was  shown  by  the  lec- 
turer, Professor  Amberg,  which  is  able  to 
imitate  the  human  voice.  By  this  ingenious 
invention,  to  which  the  ambitious  name  7'ox 
humana  has  been  given,  all  the  vowel  sounds 
and  the  labials  can  be  rendered  with  perfect 
clearness  and  accuracy  ;  it  also  gives  some  of 
the  gutturals,  but  as  yet  the  instrument  has 
not  succeeded  in  rendering  the  hissing  or  the 
deeper  laryngeal  sounds. 

The  Challenger  Observations  on  the 
Deep-Sea  Bottom. — Prof.  Huxley,  in  a  re- 
cent lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  upon 
the  work  of  the  Challenger  expedition  and 
its  bearing  upon  geological  problems,  sums 
up  the  general  results  in  regard  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ocean-bed  by  showing  that  from 
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the  researches  of  Sabine,  Ross,  Penny,  Ehrep- 
bcrg,  Hailcy,  and  others,  it  was  then  known 
that   from  deposits,   chiefly   of  the   silicious 
cases  of  plants  of  tlie  lowest  order,  the  dia- 
tomaceic,  a  "cap"  of  silicious  sand  was  be- 
ing formed  at  the  Northern,  and  another  at 
the  Southern  Pole.     It  was  also  proved  that 
the  grand  areas  of  the  general  sea-bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  were  similarly 
constituted  of  a  girdle  of  calcareous  mud,  of 
indefinite  depth,  formed  by  a  similar  vein  of 
discarded  calcareous  shells  of  animals  of  low 
organization  —  the    foraminifera.     Now    this 
white   calcareous  matter  of  the  foraminifera 
shells  has  been  shown  by  the  Challenger  re- 
searches to  be  replaced  in  certain  deep  oceanic 
valleys  between  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Ker- 
guelen's  Island,  and  elsewhere,  by  a  very  fine 
red  clay.     In  certain  geological  deposits,  of 
greater  or  less  antiquity,  beds  of  glauconite 
or  green  silicious  sand  exist,  which  are  con- 
stituted entirely  of  the  casts  of  ancient  fora- 
minifera formed  of  a  green  material,  which  is 
a  compound  of  silicate  of  iron  and  alumina. 
The  chemist  of  the  Challenger  having  found 
that,  from  the  decomposition  by  weak  acids 
of  the  calcareous  shells  dredged  up  from  the 
iS,ooo  feet  depths,  there  is  a  residuum  of  one 
or  two  per  cent  of  red  marl,  exactly  like  that 
dredged  up  from  the  18,000  feet  depths  of  the 
valleys  referred  to,  the  conclusion   is  arrived 
at  that  the  red  mud  is  the  accumulation  of 
this  small  percentage  of  clayey  matter,  result- 
ing from  the  wholesale  decomposition  of  the 
calcareous  polythalamous  shells.    The  novelty 
of  the  Challenger  discovery  consists,  there- 
fore, in  the  fact  that  clay  deposits  can  also  be 
assigned,  like  silicious  and  calcareous  depo- 
sits, to  the  resultant  debris  of  organisms  liv- 
ing at   the   surface   of  the  sea.     Supposing, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  globe  were  immersed 
under  an  entire  envelope  of  water,  deposits  of 
all  the  materials  of  our  stratified  geological 
rocks  could  be  going  on  without  the  slightest 
assistance  from  the  degradation  and  wearing 
away  of  any  actual  land  surface  at  all  ;  and 
these  deposits,  subjected  in  the  ordinary  na- 
tural course  of  events  to  ordinary  processes 
and  actions,  could  be  modified  into  gneiss, 
schists,  slate,  limestone,  and  every  variety  of 
geologic  rocks. 

Velocity  ok  Luiiit. — Professor  Cornu,  of 
the  Ecolc  Polytcchniijitc,  Paris,  has  put  into  suc- 
cessful use  a  new  instrument  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  light  between  two  stations,  in 
which  an  electrical  registering  apparatus  is 
used,  giving,  it  is  believed,  more  accurate 
measurements  than  the  well-known  toothed 
wheel  arrangement  of  Fizeau.  Foucault  fixed 
the  velocity  of  light,  by  his  instrument,  at 
185,157  miles  per  second.     Professor  Cornu, 


by  his  new  instrument,  fixes  the  velocity  of 
light  at  iS6,66o  miles  per  second,  or  1503 miles 
per  second  faster  than  Foucault. 

Acoustic  Reversibility. — Professor  Tyn- 
dall  has  shown  that  when  a  sensitive  flame  is 
placed  immediately  behind  a  cardboard  screen 
iS  inches  by  12,  and  a  reed-pipe  sounded  at  a 
distance  of  6  feet  from  the  screen,  the  flame  is 
violently  agitated.  When  the  positions  of  the 
flame  and  reed  are  reversed,  the  latter  being 
now  close  behind  the  screen,  and  the  former 
at  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  it,  the  sonorous 
vibrations  are  without  sensible  action  on  the 
flame.  This  experiment  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  a  diflSculty  experienced  by  Arago  and 
others  when  investigating  the  velocity  of  sound 
between  Villejuif  and  Montlbferj*  in  1S22.  It 
was  noticed  that  while  ever}'  report  of  the 
cannon  fired  at  Montlh6ry  was  heard  with  the 
greatest  distinctness  at  Villejuif,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  reports  from  Villejuif  failed 
to  reach  Montlh6ry.  Villejuif  is  close  to 
Paris,  and  over  it  (with  (he  observed  light 
wind)  was  slowly  wafted  the  air  from  the  city. 
Thousands  of  chimneys  to  windward  of  Ville- 
juif were  slowly  discharging  their  heated  cur- 
rents, so  that  an  atmosphere  non-homogene- 
ous in  a  high  degree  must  have  surrounded 
that  station.  At  no  great  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere equilibrium  of  temperature  would 
be  established.  The  non  homogeneous  air 
surrounding  Villejuif  is  experimentally  typi- 
fied bv  the  screen  with  the  source  of  sound 
close  behind  it.  As  the  sensitive  flame  at  a 
distance  failed  to  be  aflfectcd  by  the  sounding 
body  placed  close  behind  the  cardboard 
screen,  so  did  the  observers  at  Montlh^ry  fail 
to  hear  the  sound  of  the  Villejuif  gun. 

Climate  of  Northern  Siberia. — In  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  Jountalfor  Mdeorology  fox 
June  I,  an  interesting  paper  by  K6ppen  is  re- 
printed from  Rdttger's  Kussian  J^evUto,  on  the 
climate  of  the  Lower  Yenissei.  The  material 
is  provided  by  two  years*  observations  at  Tu- 
ruschansk  in  66^  N.,  and  one  year  at  Tolstyi 
Nos  in  70"^  N.,  results  from  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Russian  periodicals.  The  records 
are  for  such  brief  periods  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  quoting  them,  but  a  very  interest- 
ing description  of  the  general  character  of  the 
climate  is  given  by  Tretjakow,  to  whom  the 
first-named  scries  of  observations  is  due.  The 
winter  lasts  eight  months.  In  the  middle  of 
May  the  geese  begin  to  come,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  river  is  open.  In  the  middle 
of  June  the  air  is  filled  with  birds  of  passage, 
whose  flight  produces  a  constant  rustling 
noise.  The  gardens  are  planted,  though  the 
thaw  has  not  penetrated  to  a  depth  greater 
than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches.    In  1859,  ni^® 
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pounds  of  barley  were  sown  June  17.    The 
corn  came  up  June  30,  was  in  ear  July  29,  and 
in  flower  August  15.     The  crop  was  cut  on 
September  6,  unripe,  owing  to  frost  setting  in, 
but  yielded  sixty  pounds  of  grain.    In  the  end 
of  July,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  with  quan- 
tities of  gnats  ;  the  sky  is  generally  clear.     In 
the  end  of  August,  cloudy  days  begin,  with 
southerly  winds,  and  in  September  the  frosts 
commence.     Early  in  October  the  river  closes 
again.     The  great  feature  of  the  climate  is  the 
"  purga,"  which  is  not  a  mere  snow-drift,  nor 
even  a  "buran,"  which  latter  is  utterly  disre- 
garded by  the  inhabitants.     The  purga  is  de- 
scribed as  a  chaos  of  hard,  driving  snow-dust, 
closing  the  eyes,   stopping  the   breath,  and 
forcing  its  way  through  your  dress,  while  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  such  as  to  overturn  man 
and  reindeer,  and  the  traveler  must  stop  and 
sit  on  his  sledge  with  his  head  to  wind  till 
the  storm  is  over.    They  seldom  last  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  often  hold  for  three, 
six,  oiMren  twelve  days,  with  occasional  in- 
termissions.     They    occur    in   autumn    and 
spring,  not  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  for 
the  most  part  calm,  though  Taruschanskdoes 
not  share  in  the  quiet  climate  of  Yakutsk,  the 
Siberian  pole  of  cold.     In  latitude  71°,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenissei,  the  summer,  which  is 
short  enough  in  66°,  is  a  month  shorter  ;  but 
the  phenomena  resemble  those  above  describ- 
ed.    However,  even  on  July  19, 1857,  a  purga 
set  in  and  lasted  for  three  days,  so  that  there 
are  gradations  of  misery  even  in  the  climate 
of  Siberia. 

The  higli  value  of  certain  book  rarities  is 
shown  by  ilie  following  anecdote.  Signor 
Dura,  a  bool^sellerat  Naples,  put  forth  a  cata- 
logue, in  which  was  the  following  highly 
tempting  entrj*,  under  the  head  Vespucci  : — 
**  Lcttera  di  Amerigo  Vespucci  delle  isole 
nuouamentc  troute  in  quattro  suoi  viaggi," 
sixteen  leaves,  with  woodcuts,  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  in  the  year  1516.  The  price 
of  this  little  work  was  put  at  2000  lire,  equal 
to  So/,  sterling — not  too  dear,  say  the  book- 
sellers, considering  that  the  only  other  copy 
known  is  in  the  Granville  Library,  British  Mu- 
seum. Copies  of  this  catalogue  reached  Paris 
on  Sunday,  29th  November,  and  on  the  same 
day  Signor  Dura  received  as  many  as  four  tele- 
grams from  different  persons  at  Paris,  signify- 
ing their  desire  to  purchase  the  work.  On  the 
next  day,  Monday,the  catalogues  reached  Lon- 
don, and  then  three  different  persons  tele- 
graphed their  desire  to  purchase,  but,  alas  too 
late.  A  Paris  bookseller  was  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  had  secured  the  prize. 

Italian  Morality. — While  the  imagina- 
tion played  so  important  a  part  in  the  morali- 
ty of  the  Italians,  it  must  be  remembered  that 


they  were  deficient  in  that  which  is  the  high- 
est imaginative  safeguard  against  vice,  a  scru- 
pulous sense  of  honor.     It  is  true  that  the  Ita- 
lian authors  talk  much  about  onore.   Pandolfini 
tells  his  sons  that   onore  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties which  require  the  greatest  thrift  in  keep- 
ing, and  Machiavelli  asserts  that  it  is  almost 
as  dangerous  to  attack  men  in  their  onore  as 
in    their   property.     But   when   we   come   to 
analyse  the  word,  we  find  that  it  means  some- 
thing different    from    that    mixture    of  con- 
science, pride,  and  self-respect,  which  makes 
a  man  true  to  a  high  ideal  in  all  the  possible 
circumstances  of  life.     The  Italian  onore  con- 
sisted partly  of  the  credit  attaching  to  public 
distinction,  and  partly  of  a  reputation  for  r/>/«, 
understanding  that  word  in  its  Machiavellian 
usage,  as   force,  courage,  ability,  virility.     It 
was  not  incompatible  with  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation, or  with  the  indulgence  of  sensual  vices. 
Statesmen  like  Guicciardini,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  written  a  fine  paragraph  upon  the  very 
word  in  question,  did  not   think  it  unworthy 
of  their  honor  to  traffic  in  affairs  of  State  for 
private  profit.     Machiavelli   not  only  recom- 
mended breaches  of  political  faith,  but  sacri- 
ficed his  principles  to  his  pecuniary  interests 
with  the  Medici.     It  would  be  curious  to  in- 
quire how  far   the   obtuse   sensibility   of  the 
Italians  on  this  point  was  due  to  their  freedom 
from  vanity.     No  nation  is  perhaps  less  in- 
fluenced  by  mere  opinion,  less  inclined    to 
value  men  by  their  adventitious  advantages : 
the  Italian  has  the  courage  and   the  indepen- 
dence  of   his    personality.     It    is,   however, 
more  important  to  take   notice  that  chivalry 
never  took  a  firm  root  in   Italy  ;  and  honor, 
as   distinguished    from  vanity,   amour  propre^ 
and  credit,  draws  its  life  from  that  ideal  of  the 
knightly  character  which  chivalry  established. 
The  true  knight  was  equally  sensitive  upon 
the  point  of  honor,  in  all  that  concerned  the 
maintenance  of  an  unsullied  self,  whether  he 
found  himself  in  a  king's  court  or  a  robber's 
den.     Chivalry,  as  epitomised  in  the  celebra- 
ted oath  imposed  by  Arthur  on  his  Peers  of 
the  Round  Table,  was  a  Northern,  a  Teutonic, 
institution.    The  sense  of  honor  which  formed 
its  very  essence  was  further  developed  by  the 
social  atmosphere  of  a  monarch's  court. — Re- 
naissance in  Italy. 

New  Negative'Process. — The  Photographic 
News  says  :  *'  Tidings  of  an  extraordinary  new 
negative  process  reach  us  from  Japan.  A 
German  gentleman  named  Hammensteede, 
dating  from  Yokohama,  issues  a  circular  an- 
nouncing his  discovery  of  a  new  negative  pro- 
cess which  yields,  he  states,  infallible  results, 
all  the  defects  of  negatives  hitherto  met  with 
being  eliminated,  and  no  silver  bath  is  need- 
ed.   The  preparation  used  will  keep  good  for 
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years,  if  not  affected  by  climate,  and  may  be 
used  to  the  very  last  drop.  Dry  plates  pre- 
pared with  the  new  material  keep  good  for 
years.  The  exposure  is  more  rapid  than  with 
the  most  rapid  wet  collodion  plates  ;  the  cost 
is  less  than  in  tlie  ordinary  process,  and  it  is 
more  simple  in  manipulation  than  the  ordina- 
ry process.  Such,  with  some  other  minor  ad- 
vantages, are  the  claims  made  for  this  new 
process,  the  nature  or  details  of  which  arc  not 
indicated  further — except,  indeed,  negatively, 
for  we  are  informed  that  bromo-uranium  col- 
lodion is  not  employed." 

Mineral  Resources  OFGREENLAND.—When 
the  Swedish  polar  expedition  was  on  its  way 
to  the  north  in  1870,  the  explorers  discovered 
at  Ovifak,  on  the  south  shore  of  Disko  Island, 
large  masses  of  native  iron,  of  various  sizes, 
up  to  twenty  tons,  lying  in  a  small  space 
among  bowlders  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Spe- 
cimens were  brought  home  and  distributed 
among  the  mineralogists  of  Europe,  and  the 
result  of  their  analyses  and  investigations  is, 
that  opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  those 
blocks  of  iron  came  from  the  sky  or  the  earth. 
Some  argue  that  they  fell  ;  others,  tfiat  they 
were  upheaved  from  below.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  in  the  milder  climate  of 
Europe  the  specimens  sweat  a  yellowish-brown 
liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  salt  of  iron. 
One  effect  of  the  scientific  discussion  above 
advQrted  to  may  be  to  direct  more  attention  to 
Greenland,  a  country  worth  attention,  for  its 
mineral  resources,  including  lignite  and  gra- 
phite, are  abundant. 

A  Ci'Riors  GEOdRAriiicAL  Proklem. — A 
curious  geographical  problem  is  suggested 
by  the  aj^pearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
near  Havre,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month,  of  one  of  the  hermetically-sealed  bot- 
tles in  wooden  cases  which  were  thrown  over- 
board during  Prince  Napoleon's  North-Polar 
Expedition  in  1S60.  Wooden-covered  bottles 
of  this  kind  were  thrown  into  the  sea  daily  in 
the  month  of  June  of  that  year  from  the 
Prince's  ship,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
course  taken  by  them  would  lead  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  direction  of  the  greater 
oceanic  currents,  but  during  the  fourteen  and 
a  half  years  that  have  intervened  since  then, 
none  of  these  bottles  have  been  seen  till  the 
present  one  was  washed  ashore.  Its  appear- 
ance at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  a  polar  current  must  be  borne  into 
the  German  Ocean,  and  must  be  carried 
thence  through  the  Channel  to  the  western 
coasts  of  France. 

An    Extraordinary    Lava-Flood.  —  Pro- 
fessor Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  Califor- 


nia, has  recently  described  what  he  calls  "the 
most  extraordinary  lava-flood  in  the  world." 
In  Middle  California,  he  says,  it  appears  as 
separate  streams  ;  but  in  Northern  California, 
in  Oregon,  and  Washington,  it  becomes  "an 
absolutely  universal  flood,  beneath  which  the 
whole  original  face  of  the  countrj',  with  its 
hills  and  dales,  mountains  and  valleys,  lies 
buried  several  thousand  feet."  This  great  out- 
pour of  eruptive  rocks  extends  from  Nevada 
and  Montana  to  British  Columbia,  and  covers 
an  area  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  square  miles. 
Professor  Lc  Conte  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
all  produced  by  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  From  this  we  Icarn  that 
the  more  Western  America  is  explored,  the 
more  does  the  magnitude  of  its  natural  phe- 
nomena become  apparent. 
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The  Japanese  Dead. — A  Japanese  ^^ctery 
wc  visited  was  so  full  of  tombstones,  we 
thought  it  most  probably  belonged  to  the  sect 
who  are  economical  of  space  and  burn  their 
relatives.  On  each  tombstone  there  were  two 
small  holes  and  one  large  one — the  former  to 
hold  bamboos  filled  with  water  in  which  were 
placed  bouquets  of  flowers  and  evergreens, 
while  the  larger  one  is  intended  to  contain 
rice  for  the  occupant  of  the  grave  on  fete  dajrs. 
Except  that  they  have  graveyards,  and  do  not 
bury  their  dead  promiscuously  all  over  the 
country,  the  Japanese  seem  to  treat  their  de- 
ceased relations  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Chinese ;  for,  though  one  sect  "  cremate" 
and  the  other  do  not,  all  unite  in  the  respect 
paid  to  their  ancestors.  As  in  X^hina,  there 
are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  more  especially 
set  apart  for  feasts  in  honor  of  the  dead.  On 
these  occasions  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
supposed  to  be  present,  and  when  all  the  rites 
are  concluded,  they  are  sent  off  again  to  the 
place  whence  they  came  in  little  boats  neatly 
modeled  in  straw,  in  which  are  put  rice,  water, 
and  a  small  lamp  to  light  them  on  their  way. 
Numbers  of  these  little  boats  ma^-  be  seen  on 
the  "  Inland  Sea"^_at  some  periods  of  the  year. 
— Iwtters  from  China  and  Japan, 

Edmund  Kean. — The  greatest  artist  is  he 
who  is  greatest  in  the  highest  reaches  of  his  art, 
even  although  he  may  lack  the  qualities  neces- 
sar}'  for  the  adequate  execution  of  some  minor 
details.  It  is  not  by  his  faults  but  by  his  excel- 
lences, that  we  measure  a  great  man.  The 
strength  of  a  beam  is  measured  by  its  weakest 
part,  of  a  man  by  his  strongest.  Thus  esti- 
mated, Edmund  Kean  was  incomparably  the 
greatest  actor  I  have  seen,  although  even 
warm  admirers  must  admit  that  he  had  many 
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and  serious  defects.  His  was  not  a  flexible 
genius.  He  was  a  very  imperfect  mime — or 
more  correctly  speaking,  his  miming  power, 
though  admirable  within  a  certain  range,  was 
singularly  limited  in  its  range.  He  was 
tricky  and  flashy  in  style.  But  he  was  an 
actor  of  such  splendid  endowments  in  the 
highest  departments  of  the  art,  that  no  one  in 
our  day  can  be  named  of  equal  rank,  unless 
it  be  Rachel,  who  was  as  a  woman  what  he 
was  as  a  man.  The  irregular  splendor  of  his 
power  was  felicitously  characterized  in  the 
saying  of  Coleridge,  that  "seeing  Kean  act 
was  reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning," so  brilliant  and  so  startling  were  the 
sudden  illuminations,  and  so  murky  the  dull 
intervals. — ''On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Actings* 
by  George  II.  Lewes. 

Literary  Curiosities. — The  intended  cele- 
bration  this  year  of  the  five-hundredth  anni- 
versary of*  the  death  of  Boccaccio,  who  would 
have  been  a  lawyer  had  it  not  been — so  he 
says — for  a  sight  of  Virgil's  tomb,  suggests  a 
remarkable  addition  to  the  museum  of  litera- 
ry curiosities.  Poetry  could  ill  afford  to 
spare 

Clerk  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross. 

Petrarch  was  a  law-student — and  an  idle  one 
— at  Bologna.  Goldoni,  till  he  turned  stroll- 
ing player,  was  an  advocate  of  Venice.  Me- 
tastasio  was  for  many  years  a  diligent  law- 
student.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  both  studied 
law  at  Padua.  Politian  was  a  doctor  of  law. 
Schiller  was  a  law- student  for  two  years  before 
taking  to  medicine.  Goethe  was  sent  to  Leipzig, 
and  Heine  to  Bonn,  to  study  jurisprudence. 
Uhland  was  a  practicing  advocate,  and  held  a 
post  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice  at  Stuttgart. 
Riickert  was  a  law-student  at  Jena.  Mickie- 
wicz,  the  greatest  of  Polish  poets,  belonged  to 
a  family  of  lawyers.  Kacinczy,  the  Hungari- 
an poet,  and  creator  of  his  country's  literature, 
studied  law  at  Kaschau.  Corneille  was  an 
advocate,  and  the  son  of  an  advocate.  Vol- 
taire was  for  a  time  in  the  office  oi  2.  procureur. 
Chaucer  was  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Gower  is  thought  to  have  studied  law  ;  it  has 
been  alleged  that  he  was  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Nicholas  Rowe  studied  for 
the  bar.  Cowper  was  articled  to  an  attorney, 
called  to  the  bar,  and  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts.  Butler  was  clerk  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Tlie  profession  of  Scott 
need  not  be  stated.  Moore  was  a  student  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  Gray,  until  he  graduated, 
intended  himself  for  the  bar.  Campbell  was 
in  the  oflice  of  a  lawyer  at  Edinburgh.  Long- 
fellow, a  lawyer's  son,  spent  some  years  in 
the   office  of  his  father.     The  peculiarity  of 


this  list — which  might  be  extended  with  little 
trouble — lies  in  the  eminence  of  these  six- 
and-twenty  names  it  contains.  If  they  were 
omitted  from  literary  history,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man poetry  would  be  nowhere,  France  would 
be  robbed  of  one  of  its  greatest  and  most 
national  poets,  English  poetry  would  lose  its 
father,  and  in  all  respects  be  very  appreciably 
poorer.  If  less  classic  names  in  poetical  his- 
tory are  taken,  such  as  Talfourd,  Macaulay, 
Brj-ant,  and  Barry  Cornwall,  the  list  might  be 
infinitely  extended ;  and  if  filial  relationship 
to  the  legal  profession  be  considered,  as  in 
the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the  close  connection 
between  poetry  and  law  will  look  such  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  few  eminent  excep- 
tions will  only  tend  to  prove  the  rule.  Milton 
was  the  son  of  a  scrivener.  There  is  no  need 
to  indorse  the  fancy  that  Shakespeare  may 
have  been  a  law  clerk,  or  to  suggest  that 
Dante  might  have  been  influenced  by  a  resi- 
dence at  the  great  legal  university  of  Bologna. 
But  there  is  another  list  strikingly  to  the  pur- 
pose— the  long  roll  of  great  lawyers  who,  like 
Cicero,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Somers, 
Blackstone,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  have 
found  flirtation  with  the  muses  no  impediment 
to  their  marriage  with  the  law.  It  may  be  that 
this  close  connection  of  two  seemingly  irre- 
concilable pursuits  is  due  to  some  rule  of 
contrast ;  or  is  it  that  fiction,  romance,  and 
verbiage  aflford  to  poetry  and  law  a  common 
standing-ground  ? — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

Japanese  Women. — The  total  absence  of 
intellect,  in  the  expression  of  most  of  the 
women's  faces,  is  greatly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  their  entire  want  of  education,  and  the 
very  low  rank  they  have  been  allowed  to  hold 
in  the  social  scale.  Not  only  have  they  never 
received  the  respect  due  to  reasonable  beings 
in  this  life,  but  their  prospect  of  a  share  in 
any  future  state  has  actually  been  denied 
them.  This  state  of  things  is  now  happily 
being  changed  by  an  edict  which  places  them 
more  on  a  footing  with  their  lords  and 
masters.  The  old  custom  of  bl.ickening  the 
teeth  when  married  is  also  being  gradually 
abolished,  and  as  the  dye  requires  frequent 
application,  even  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  conform  to  the  hideous  prac- 
tice may  profit  by  this  result  of  advancing 
civilization.  A  still  further  improvement 
would  it  be  to  the  dark-eyed  fair  sex  of  Japan 
were  they  forbidden  the  use  of  paint  and  flour, 
with  which  they  cover  neck  and  face  with  a 
most  unsparing  and  unartistic  hand  !  As  far 
as  we  have  seen,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  much  jewelry,  the  Ob^ 
being  to  the  women,  as  swords  are  to  the 
men,  their  greatest  point  of  extravagance. 
These  ob6s  are  worn  round  the  waist  like  a 
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sash,  but  are  finished  at  the  back  with  a  thick 
kind  of  hump,  and  are  often  made  of  very 
costly  materials.  —  Letters  from  China  and 
yapan, 

AFTER. 

A  LITTLE  time  for  laughter, 

A  little  time  to  sing, 
A  little  time  to  kiss  and  cling, 

And  no  more  kissing  after. 

A  little  while  for  scheming 

Love's  unperfected  schemes ; 
A  little  time  for  golden  dreams  ; 

Then  no  more  any  dreaming. 

A  little  while  'twas  given 

To  me  to  have  thy  love  : 
Now,  like  a  ghost,  alone  I  move 

About  a  ruined  heaven. 

A  little  time  for  speaking 

Things  sweet  to  say  and  hear  ; 

A  time  to  seek,  and  find  thee  near  ; 
Then  no  more  any  seeking. 

A  little  timc.for  saying 

Words  the  heart  breaks  to  say  ; 
A  short  sharp  time  wherein  to  pray  ; 

Then  no  more  need  for  praying. 

But  long  long  years  to  weep  in. 

And  comprehend  the  whole 
Great  grief  that  desolates  my  soul, — 

And  eternity  to  sleep  in. 

The  Duty  of  Life. — He  who  has  a  low 
and  unworthy  idea  of  his  nature  will  act  un- 
worthily ;  while  he  who  feels  how  great  is  the 
life  of  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  God  will 
not  readily  blot  and  blur  that  image.  If  any 
one  be  told  that  he  can  not  choose  the  right 
and  love  the  true,  and  live  out  the  pure,  he 
will  feel  that  if  it  be  so,  to  try  is  hopeless 
work.  But  we  arc  very  sure  that  it  is  not  so, 
else  how  could  there  dwell  within  us  sorrow 
and  unquiet  after  doing  wrong,  if  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  the 
right?  If  such  chilling  unfaith  in  themselves 
and  in  their  kind  had  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
saintly  men  whose  lives  have  blessed  the 
world  ;  who,  like  salt,  have  kept  the  mass 
from  decay  ;  how,  think  you,  could  they  have 
dared  and  done  ?  They  had  faith  in  man  as 
the  fruit  of  faith  in  the  God  who  made  him  ; 
they  felt  that  the  life  of  man  is  not  what  it 
will  one  day  become,  and  this  it  was  that  fired 
ihem  to  earnest  eflbrt  in  the  service  and  sal- 
vation of  tlieir  fellows,  and  to  help  on  the 
time  when  earth  shall  be  the  paradise  it  never 
has  been  yet — 

Whe  rowing  hard  against  the  stream. 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam. 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream. 

It  is  the  faith  of  such  men,  some  of  whose 
lives  have  been  looked  at  in  this  book,  that 
you  and  I  must   share.     Life  is  full  of  duty. 


and  to  do  well  the  work   that  lies 
hand   is  to  fulfil   the  purpose  for  vi 
were  sent  here.    The  weakest  and  i 
amongst  us  is  a  power  for  good  as  wc 
evil,  and  it  should  be  our  aim  to  do  < 
on  the  side  of  ever-increasing  huma 
ness  against  ever-lessening  human 
There  is  but  one  life,  if  life  it  may  b 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  God-forsaki 
the   life   that   is   idle  or   selfish.     Tt 
words  express  more  than  one  migl 
but  their   meaning  has  been  set   to 
music  than  I  can  command  by  Leigh 
the  story  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  with 
close  this  book — 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase  I 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  pea 
And  saw  amid  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  ; 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bol 
And  to  the  vision  in  the  room  he  said, 
*'  What  writest  thou  ?"     The  vision  raised  i 
And  with  a  voice  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Replied,  '*  The  names  of  them  that  love  th« 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?"  said  Abou.     "  Nay,  n< 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  tt 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  r 
He  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light 
He  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  lu 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest 

—  The  Childhood  of  Religions. 

'*  Naming  "  a  Member  ix  the  H< 
Commons. — The  duty  of  keeping 
young  and  old,  within  the  proper  bo 
good  behavior,  has  not  infrequentlj 
a  difficult  task.  One  of  the  tremendo 
launched  by  the  Speaker  against  an 
member  is  the  threat  that  he  will  nai 
Arthur  Onslow  used  to  culminate  in  tl 
est  baritone,  "Order,  sir;  I  will  na 
presently  ;  order,  order ;  I  will  nan 
On  one  occasion  an  inquisitive  rebc 
the  privilege  of  a  very  young  membc 
him  what  would  actually  be  the  cons 
if  the  Speaker  should  name  hin 
Speaker,  after  a  grave  pause,  repli« 
spirit  of  solemn  fun,  "The  Lord  in 
only  knows."  Mr.  Fuller,  the  men 
Southampton,  found  out  to  his  cost  v 
the  consequence  of  being  "  named." 
ing  the  House  in  a  very  "  after-dinne 
this  humorous  gentleman,  in  a  sta{ 
per,  compared  the  Speaker  in  his  w 
owl  in  an  ivy-bush.  Some  say  that  \ 
upon  him  for  a  song.  The  unbapp) 
was  at  once  "  named,"  and  handed  ovi 
sergeant.  The  next  day  the  Speaker, 
Abbott,  administered  a  severe  and  c 
rebuke  to  the  culprit. — All  the  Year  R 
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posed  to  substitute  it  in  balloons.  He 
called  to  his  aid  two  practical  mechani- 
cians, the  brothers  Robert,  and  constructed 
a  silk  balloon  of  twelve  feet  diameter. 
After  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  gas  (the  manufacture  of 
which,  on  any  large  scale,  was  quite  new) 
it  was  filled,  and  transported  to  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  where  the  ascent  took  place  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1783. 

After  rising  to  a  great  height  and  travel- 
ling many  miles,  the  expansion  of  the  gas^ 
caused  a  small  leak  in  the  balloon,  and  it 
came  down  near  a  village.  The  inhabitants 
were  frightened  beyond  measure,  particu- 
larly when  they  were  told  by  two  rnonks 
that  it  must  be  some  demon  from  another 
world.  Formal  religious  exorcisms  were 
recited,  but  no  one  dared  approach  the 
monster,  for  the  bounds  it  gave  when 
blown  by  the  wind,  the  noise  of  the  escap- 
ing gas,  and  its  fetid  odor,  kept  up  the 
dread  illusion.  At  length  it  was  fired  at, 
and  further  wounded,  and  when  it  had  be- 
come empty  and  still,  the  mob  rushed  upon 
it  with  staves  and  forks  and  tore  it  to 
atoms. 

The  Montgolfiers,  however,  had  not 
been  idle.  The  Academy  had  reported 
favorably  of  their  invention,  and  the 
brothers  were  called  on  to  exhibit  an  as- 
cent before  Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles.  This 
came  off  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
on  the  19th  of  September. 

As  the  power  of  balloons  had  now  been 
fully  established,  it  was  proposed  that 
some  person  should  make  an  ascent,  if  any 
one  could  be  found  bold  enough  to  face  a 
voyage  that  required  more  of  the  ces  triplex 
than  the  first  expedition  on  the  merciless 
ocean.  A  volunteer  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  a  young  man  of  good  position, 
named  Pihitre  des  Roziers,  who  after 
making  some  tentative  ascents  with  the 
balloon  tied  to  the  ground,  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  journey.  It  involved  some 
danger :  a  fall,  fire,  cold,  unknown  perils 
amongst  the  clouds,  and  the  difficulties  of 
descending,  were  all  matters  of  grave  ap- 
prehension ;  and  the  King,  after  conside- 
ration, forbade  M.  de  Rozier*s  ascent,  and 
proposed,  instead,  that  two  condemned 
criminals  should  take  their  places  in  the 
car.  Piliitre  was  indignant  at  the  idea  of 
'  such  an  honor  being  conferred  on  vile 
malefactors,*  and  he  remonstrated  so  ener- 
getically that  the  King  gave  way ;  and  on 


the  2ist  of  November,*  1783,  the  daring 
volunteer,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis 
d'Arlandes,  left  the  earth  on  the  first  aerial 
voyage  ever  undertaken  by  a  human  being. 
A  full  account  of  the  journey  is  on  record 
in  two  documents — one  a  formal  proces-ver- 
bal^  drawn  up  by  eight  members  of  the 
Academy,  the  other  a  letter  by  the  Mar- 
quis. The  balloon  was  seventy  feet  high, 
and  forty-six  feet  in  diameter ;  it  rose  to  a 
height  of  three  thousand  feet,  remained  in 
the  air  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  descended 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  without  the  aero- 
nauts having  experienced  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. Among  the  signatures  to 
the  proch'Verbal  was  that  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  on  a  mission  to  France ;  and 
it  is  reported  that  when  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  invention,  he  replied,  *  C'est 
Tenfant  qui  vient  de  naftre ! ' 

Thus  the  Montgolfiers  not  only  made 
the  first  balloon,  but,  as  was  their  due, 
they  had  the  honor  of  sending  up  the  first 
aeronaut.  The  genius  and  enterprise, 
however,  of  their  rival,  young  Charles, 
soon  made  themselves  apparent  by  his  an- 
nouncing a  personal  ascent  on  his  hydro- 
gen principle;  and  as  this  principle  ulti- 
mately became  established  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other,  Charles's  experiments  possess 
the  interest  of  being  the  more  accurate 
type  of  our  modern  aeronautic  system. 
Associating  himself  again  with  the  Messrs. 
Robert,  he  prepared  a  balloon  thirty  feet 
diameter,  introducing  many  important  ar- 
rangements of  detail,  which,  from  their 
perfection  of  design  and  ingenuity  of  con- 
struction, have  remained  almost  unaltered 
to  the  present  time.  The  balloon  was  to 
ascend  on  the  ist  of  December,  1783,  from 
the  great  basin  in  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  occupy 
the  car ;  but,  while  the  balloon  was  filling, 
it  was  announced  that  the  King  again  op- 
posed the  proceeding.  Charles  went  to 
the  Minister  and  protested,  declaring  that, 
though  his  Sovereign  might  be  master  of 
his  hfe,  he  was  not  master  of  his  honor, 
and  that  he  could  not  break  a  solemn  pro- 
mise made  to  the  nation.  The  King 
yielded  to  this  bold  argument,  and  the 


*  The  Marquis's  letter  says  21st  October  ; 
but  it  is  dated  28th  November,  it  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  soon  after 
the  ascent,  and  as  the  proch-verbal  gives  No- 
vember, the  word  October  is  probably  a  cleri-- 
cal  error. 
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prohibition  was  withdrawn.  Sliortly  after- 
wards another  difficulty  arose  by  a  hostile 
demon  strati  oil  on  the  part  of  the  Mont- 
golfierists — for  the  public  had  split  up  into 
two  rival  factions,  the  partisans  of  heated 
air  and  gas  respectively.     Charles,  seeing 


nation  like  the  French  would  allow  such  a 
subject  to  become  popular  without  making 
it  the  theme  of  endless  jokes  anil  witti- 
cisms. Some  of  these  are  worth  record- 
ing. 

In  one  ascent,  snow  fell  on  the  balloon ; 


;rs  assiegeants  du  sfijour  du  to 

nnerre, 

Calmei  voire  coierel 

blanc?' 

m  pavilU 

In 

|l  wii 

1'  k\7. 


this,  stepped  up  to  Etienne  Montgolfier,  and  the  wits  wrote,- 
and  presented  him  with  a  small  pilot  bal- 
loon, saying, '  C'est  h  vous,  Monsieur,  qu'il 
appartient  de  nous  montrer  la  route  des 
cieux.'  The  good  taste  and  delicacy  of 
this  proceeding  were  testified  to  by  shouts 
of  applause,  and  the  rivalry  was  at  once 
at  an  end.  The  day  was  set  apart  as  a 
great  fete,  and  it  was  said  that  three-fourths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  present. 
Charles  took  with  him  the  younger  Robert, 
but  dropped  him  near  I'Ue  Adam,  and  re- 
ascended  ak)ne,  when  he  gained  a  height 
of  nearly  10,000  feet;  and  after  making 
many  interesting  scientific  observations,  he 
descended  safely  near  the  wood  of  La 
Tour  du  Lay. 

The  enthusiasm  created  by  the  aeronau- 
tic experiments  of  1 783  was  immense.  To 
quote  M.  Marion's  excellent  little  work  :* 

I  '  Nobles  and  artisans,  scientific  men  and 
P  iadfiuil],  great  and  small,  were  moved 
'  one  universal  impulse, 
praises  of  the  balloon  were  sung ;  in  the  libra- 
ries models  of  it  abounded  ;  and  in  the  salons 
iB  universal  topic  was  ihe  great  machine, 
licipation  Ihe  poet  delighted  himself 
with  bitd's-eye  views  of  the  scenery  of  strange 
'  luntties  ;  the  prisoner  mused  on  what  might 
■  1  new  way  of  escape  ;  ihe  physicist  visited 
laboratory  in  which  Ihe  lightning  and  Ihe 
eors  were  manufactured  ;  the  geometrician 
beheld  Ihc  plans  of  cities  and  the  outlines  of 
kingdoms;  the  general  discovered  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  or  rained  shell  on  ihe  besieged 
town  i  the  police  beheld  a  new  mode  in  which 
to  cany  on  ihe  secret  service  ;  Hope  heralded 
a  new  conquest  from  the  domain  of  Nature, 
and  the  historian  registered  a  new  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  human  knowledge. 

'  It  was  not  merely  the  blue  sky  above  us. 
not  merely  ihe  lerresirial  atmosphere,  bu'    ' 

K'4SS"lVS".^\S'?.iTLt"'S  »an,»pe,fl»o„;  thing,  l,d  among  .hem 
gates  of  the  Infinite  seemed  10  be  swinging  ^  common  deal  chair,  which  fell  into  a 
back  before  his  advancing  step.  The  moon,  field  where  a  peasant  girl  was  at  work ;  the 
the  mysterious  dwelling-place  of  men  un-  balloon  was  invisible,  and  the  only  expla- 
th'^fl'^*"'  "^''°'i  possible  was,  tliat  the  chair  had 
these  formed     fallen  from  heaven.     Much  surprise  was 


Apropos  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  M 
Lyons  with  a  balloon  called  '  Le  Globe  '- 


Le  Globe  est-il  pnrti?    Le  fait  esl-il  cenaliq 

Js  I'ai  vu,     Dites  nous,  allait-il  grand  tl 
*il  allaii—Oh,  monsieur,  il  allail  vtatre  ^ 

Of  an  aeronaut  who  had  cheated  tlri 

public : — 


A  large  number  of  caricatures  appeared;! 
some  very  witty,  and  some  very  coarse, 
exhibiting,  as  an  author  says,  'la  vraie 
In  the  sireets  the  saveur  du  bon  sel  iranjais.  In  one,  a  lu- 
dicrous mode  was  shown  of  filling  a  bal- 
loon with  mephitic  gas,  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  number  of  people,  the  title  being  '  La 
fortune  des  gens  venteux!'  In  another, 
alluding  to  abortive  attempts,  a  'Moycn 
infaillible  d'enl£vement  des  ballons,"  was 
exhibited  in  the  shape  of  ropes  and  pulleys. 
One  of  these  failures  was  by  a  person 
named  I'Abbe  Miolan,  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg ;  the  crowd,  after  waiting  some 
hours,  lushed  in  and  destroyed  tlie  balloon, 
when  the  witty  Parisians  foimd  out  that 
the  anagram  of  the  Abbe's  name  was  ^ilan 

In  one  of  Gay-Lussac's  ascents,  being 
;,  but  Ihe     desirous  of  rising  very  high,  he  threw  out 


known,  would  no  longer 
planets  that  revolve  round  Ihi 
1,  the  most  di""" 


1  lie  open  to  investiga- 


It  was  not  lo  be  expected  that  a  volatile 


the  field  which  w 
^^^K    It  was  not  lo 

^Ht  * 

^^^bures  being  in  ai: 


*  The  English  translation  of  Ihls  requires 
riion,  the  rendering  of  Ihe  French  mea- 
being  in  many  cases  wrong. 


expressed  at  the  uncomfortable  a 
dation  provided  for  the  angels  and  arcl 
angels,  but  the  miracle  was  ultimately  e 
plained. 

Many  objections  were  raised  lo  the  ne» 
invention,  which  was  denounced  as  an 
impious  attempt  lo  improve  on  the  work 
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of  the  Creator :  it  was  urged  that  female 
honor  and  virtue  would  be  in  continual 
peril  if  access  could  be  got  by  balloons  at 
all  hours  to  the  windows  of  the  houses ; 
and  politicians  objected  that  if  the  path  of 
air  were  to  be  made  free,  all  limits  of 
property  and  frontiers  of  nations  would 
be  destroyed;  a  sentiment  which  was 
countenanced  by  a  serious  proposal  to  in- 
vade England  with  an  army  descending 
from  the  skies. 

The  English  were  somewhat  backward 
in  their  notice  of  balloons,  and  it  was  said 
of  them, 

*  Les  Anglais,  nation  trop  fi^rc, 
S'arrogent  Tcmpire  des  mers  ; 
Les  Fran^ais,  nation  I6g6re, 
S'emparent  de  celui  des  airs.' 

A  short  excursion  was  made  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  Montgolfier,  by  a  Mr.  Tytler, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1784;*  but  the 
earliest  ascent  in  Great  Britain  which  at- 
tracted attention  was  a  voyage  in  a  gas 
balloon,  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
month,  by  Vincenzo  Lunardi,  secretary 
to  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador.  He  as- 
cended from  Finsbury,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators,  among 
whom  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  came 
down  safely  on  a  spot  of  rising  ground 
about  four  miles  north  of  Ware,  t 


*  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,*  vol.  liv.  part  ii. 
p.  709. 

f  A  rough  stone,  erected  to  mark  the  place, 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  field  at  Standon  Green 
End,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Puller.  It 
bears  a  small  triangular  brass  plate,  engraved 
with  two  views  of  the  balloon,  and  with  the 
following  curious  inscription  : — 

Let  Posterity  Know 
And  Knowing  be  Astonished, 
That 
On  the  15  Day  of  September,  1784, 
Vincent  Lunardi  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany, 
The  First  Aerial  Traveller  in  Britain, 
Mounting  from  the  Artillery  Ground 
in  London, 
And 
Traversing  the  Regions  of  the  Air 
For  Two  Hours  and  Fifteen  Minutes 
In  This  Spot 
Revisited  the  Earth. 
On  this  Rude  Monument 
For  Ages  be  Recorded 
That  Wonderous  Enterprise 

Successfully  Atchieved 

By  the  Powers  of  Chemistry 

And  the  Fortitude  of  Man : 

That  Improvement  in  Science 

Which 

The  Great  Author  of  all  Knowledge, 

Patronizing  by  his  Providence 


Three  circumstances  related  by  Lunar- 
di *  will  show  the  public  excitement  pro- 
duced. A  gentlewoman  who  saw  some 
article  drop  from  the  car,  supposed  it  was 
the  aeronaut,  and  died  of  the  fright.  A 
jury  were  considering  the  verdict  to  be 
given  on  a  criminal,  indicted  for  a  capital 
offence,  when  the  balloon  being  in  sight, 
the  Court  adjourned  to  look  at  it,  and  the 
jury  to  save  time  acquitted  the  prisoner ; 
the  judges  afterwards  remarking  to  Lunar- 
di, that  though  he  had  caused  the  loss  of 
one  life,  he  had  saved  another.  A  Cabi- 
net Council  also  broke  up,  in  order  that 
the  King,  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  minis- 
ters, might  watch  the  balloon  through  teles- 
copes prepared  for  that  purpose  :  the  King 
remarking,  "  we  may  resume  our  deliber- 
ations at  pleasure,  but  we  may  never  see 
poor  Lunardi  again." 

Shortly  after  this,  an  experienced  French 
aeronaut,  Blanchard,  brought  a  balloon  to 
England,  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1785, 
he  performed  the  hazardous  feat  of  cross- 
ing the  Channel.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Jeffries,  an  American,  who  after- 
wards published  an  account  of  the  voyage,  f 
They  started  from  Dover  heights  at  about 
mid-day,  with  a  light  north-westerly  wind. 
During  the  passage,  by  loss  of  gas,  the 
balloon  descended  several  times  nearly 
to  the  water  level,  and  to  keep  themselves 
from  drowning  they  threw  out  first  their 
ballast,  and  then  every  other  loose  article, 
including  all  their  provisions,  a  great  part 
of  their  clothes,  and  their  anchors.  At  last 
they  reached  the  shore,  and  landed  safely 
in  the  forest  of  Guines,  near  Calais.  Blan- 
chard gained  much  honor  by  this  expe- 


The  Invention  of  Mankind, 

Hath  Graciously  Permitted 

To  Their  Benefit 

And  His  Own  Eternal  Glor}'. 

Traditions  of  the  event  are  preserved  in  the 
neighborhood ;  one  of  the  rude  fathers  of  the 
hamlet,  who  showed  us  the  stone,  boasted  of 
having  known  a  woman  who  helped  to  hold 
down  the  balloon,  and  pointed  out  the  tree  to 
which  it  was  secured.  The  plate  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  if  Lunardi's  wish  is  to  be  ful- 
filled, we  commend  his  *rude  monument'  to 
the  care  of  the  landowner. 

*  *  An  Account  of  the  First  Aerial  Voyage 
in  England.'  In  a  series  of  Letters.  By  Vin- 
cent Lunardi,  Esq.     London,  1784. 

f  *  A  Narrative  of  the  Two  Aerial  Voyages 
of  Doctor  Jeffries  with  Mons.  Blanchard.* 
By  John  Jeffries,  M.D.  Presented  to  the  Roj'al 
Society,  and  read  before  them,  January  1796. 
London,  17S6. 
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dition,  but  he  did  not  escape  the  wit  of  trial  of  sorae  new  a[>paratus.     There* 

the  Parisians,  who  nicknamed  hira  "  Don  many  jokes  at  his  expense,  and  it  was  said, 

Quichotte  de  la  Alanche"  '  II  avait  voulu  se  mettre_au-dessus  de  ses 

The  French  were  jealous  ofthe  cross-  affaires,' 
ing  liaving  been  first  effected  from  the  cliffs  The  English  aeronauts  have  not  been 
of  perfidious  Albion,  and  tlie  enterprising  behind  their  Continental  brethren  forskill 
Pilatre  des  Roziers  determined  to  attempt  and  enterprise.  Tlie  Sadlers,  father  and 
the  passage  from  the  French  shore.  The  son,  were  renowned  for  their  courage. 
stoiy  is  a  romantic  and  melancholy  one,  James,  the  father,  made  an  ascent  from 
He  had  many  difficulties  and  discourage-  Oxford  as  early  as  1784 ;  and  on  the  ist 
ments,  but  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  an  of  October.  1812,  he  attempted  to  cross 
English  girl  at  Boulogne,  and  as  she  urged  the  Irish  Channel  from  Dublin  to  Liver- 
him  to  make  the  experiment,  he  did  so,  in  pool.  But  he  met  with  adverse  winds,  and 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  friends.  He  after  much  buffeting  about,  he  was  obliged 
ascended  on  the  rsth  of  June,  1785,  with  a  to  drop 'into  the  sea,  and  was  picked  up  by 
companion,  and  they  were.carried  at  first  a  boat  that  fortunately  was  near,  the  cap- 
over  the  strait;  but  the  wmd  changing,  tain  being  obliged  to  tun  his  bowsprit 
they  were  brought  back  to  the  land.  They  through  the  balloon  to  free  him.  Hisson, 
were  hanging  within  sight  of  Boulogne  Windham  Sadler,  accomplished  the  pass- 
when  the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the  unhap-  age  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  on  the  aand 
py  aeronauts  falling  to  the  earth,  were  both  of  July,  1817.  On  one  of  his  ascents  the 
killed.  The  young  lady  who  had  con-  net  broke  and  the  car  began  to  slip  away, 
'tributed  to  the  catastrophe,  and  who  was  when  he  saved  himself  by  tying  the  neck 
probably  a  witness  of  it,  fell  into  horrible  of  the  balloon  round  his  body.     He  was 


I 

^^f-  lover, 

1^^^  Many  other  aeronauts  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  hazardous  occupation ;  among 
them    was    Madame    BUnchard,     At  a 


ihappily  killed  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1824,  while  descending  in  a  gale,  by 
striking  against  a  house  near  Blackburn, 
in  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Green,  another  of  our  most  cele- 
Parisian  fete  on  the  6tli  July,  1819,  she  brated  aeronauts,  was  bom  the  year  after 
had  attached  to  her  car  a  large  mass  of  the  invention  of  balloons,  and  died  only  a 
fireworks,  which  she  set  light  to  when  at  a  few  years  ago.     He  made  nearly  r4oo  as- 
great   height.     When    these   were    extin-  cents ;  lie  crossed  the  sea  three  times,  and 
guished,  a  bright  flame  shot  up  into  the  twice  fell  into  it.     Hetookup7oopersons, 
air:  the  spectators  at  first  thought  it  was  among  whom  were  120  ladies,  and  many 
part  of  the  entertainment,  but  it  was  soon  persons  of  high  rank.     On  one  occasion 
discovered  that  the  gas  of  the  balloon  was  he  ascended  sitting  on  a  favorite  pony, 
I  ignited.     As  she  descended  she  called  for  suspended  to  the  hoop  in  the  place  of  the 
thelp,  and,  as  she  retained  her  presence  of  car;  the  animal,  who  had  been  trained  at 
tnind,  she  might  have  been  saved,  but  the  AsUey's,  did  not  manifest  the  least  uneasi- 
,   n  dragging,  caught  a  chimney,  which  ness,  but  ate  freely  during  the  excursion 
Jthrew  her  down  to  the  pavement  below  some  beans  given  him  by  his  rider, 
ind  killed  her  on  the  spot.  A  voyage  made  by  Air.  Green  to  tl 
'We  also  read  of  a  narrow  escape  from  centre  of  Germany  is  one  of  the  1 
B,a  madman  (an  Englishman,  of  course),  memorable  on  record.     The  balloon 
►who,  when  at  a  great  height,  took  out  a  50  feet  diameter,  containing  85,000  cubic 
I  knife  and  began  to  cut  the  cords  that  held  feel  of  gas,  and  the  party  consisted   ot 
Bthe  car,  saying  he  should  like  to  try  the  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Monck  Mason  (who,  in 
sensation  of  a  fall.    The  aeronaut  opened  his '  Aeronaut ica,'  has  given  a  full  account 
the  valve  with  all  his  might,  and  contrived  of  the  voyage),  and  Mr.  Robert  Holland, 
to  delay  the  experiment  till  they  touched  who  provided  the  funds.     They  ascended 
the  ground.  from  Vauxhall  Gardens  on  the  7th  of  No- 
It  was   not   uncommon  for  persons  of  vember,  1836,31  half-past  one  P.m.,  and, 
rank   to   take  seats  in  tlie  car,  either  as  crossing  the  Channel,  passed  to  the  east- 
managers     or     passengers.     The     future  ward    during   the   night,   and    the    next 
Charles  X.,  tlie  Comte  d'Artois,  and  Phi-  morning  saw  large  tracts  of  snow,  which 
L"Hppe  Egalit^,  were  among  this  number,  they   tiiought    might    be    the   bound]) 
"'1  the  latter  nearly  lost  bis  life  by  the  plains    of   Poland    or    the    inhospital 
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steppes  of  Russia.  This  determined  them 
to  descend,  when  they  found  themselves 
near  Weilburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
having  travelled  about  500  miles  in  18 
hours.  The  balloon  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  the  Nassau  balloon.  Mr.  Green's 
principal  object  in  this  expedition  was  the 
trial  of  his  newly-invented  guide-rope 
(described  hereafter),  and  he  considered 
the  success  of  the  experiment  as  com- 
plete. 

A  larger  balloon  constructed  by  M. 
Nadar,  and  named  the  Geanty  contained 
above  200,000  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to 
about  74  feet  diameter;  the  car  was  a 
house  of  two  stories,  weighing,  when  full, 
above  three  tons.  ]\I.  Nadar,  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  had  adopted  the 
fancy  that  it  was  impossible  to  control  the 
direction  of  balloons,  on  account  of  their 
lightness  and  large  surface,  and  he  con- 
sidered he  had  discovered  an  important 
scientific  principle,  that  *  pour  lutter  con- 
tre  I'air  il  faut  etre  plus  lourd  que  Tair.' 
He  instituted  a  Society  to  introduce  flying 
machines  on  this  principle,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  provide  it  with  funds  by  the  ex- 
cursions of  this  monster  balloon.  He 
ascended  at  5.45  p.m.,  on  the  iSth  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with 
eight  passengers,  among  whom  was  a 
young  Montgolfier,  the  grandson  of  one 
of  the  men  of  Annonay.  At  9  the  next 
morning  they  descended  between  Bremen 
and  Hanover.  The  wind  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  the  two  anchors  parted,  the 
aeronauts  lost  the  control  of  the  valve, 
and  there  ensued  a  violent  dragging  for 
many  miles,  until  the  balloon  tore  itself 
open  on  the  trees  of  a  wood.  The  pas- 
sengers were  much  hurt,  and  barely  es- 
caped with  their  Hves.*  The  balloon  was 
afterwards  repaired,  and  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere,  and  it  made  a  few  more 
short  excursions,  but  it  did  not  much  help 
the  *  plus  lourd  que  Tair  *  Society. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  August, 
1874,  M.  Jules  Duruof,  a  courageous 
young  Frenchman,  ascended  with  his  wife 
from  Calais,  intending  to  cross  to  Eng- 
land. The  balloon  was,  however,  carried 
over  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  aero- 
nauts were  rescued  the  next  morning  by  a 


*  •  M6nioircs  du  G6ant,'  par  Nadar.  Paris, 
1865.  The  most  readable  and  entertaining 
book  we  have  met  with  on  the  subject  of 
ballooning. 


Grimsby  smack,  that  happened  to  be  fish- 
ing on  the  Dogger  bapk,  170  miles  oflf  the 
mouth  of  the  H umber. 

The  bursting  of  a  balloon  in  the  air, 
terrible  as  it  is  to  think  of,  does  not  seem 
necessarily  to  involve  fatal  consequences 
to  the  aeronauts.  In  1808  a  balloon, 
carrying  two  Italians,  burst  at  a  great 
height;  and  in  1835  Mr.  Wise,  an  Ameri- 
can aeronaut  of  great  experience  and  en- 
terprise,* met  with  a  similar  accident  in 
Pennsylvania ;  but  in  both  cases  the  bal- 
loon, from  its  great  resisting  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  brought  the  aeronauts 
gently  down.  Mr.  Wise,  reflecting  on 
these  accidents,  became  so  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  resistance,  that  he  after- 
wards, on  several  occasions,  burst  his 
balloon  purposely  when  high  in  the  air. 
In  1847  an  accident  of  this  kind  happened 
on  an  ascent  from  Vauxhall,  when  Mr. 
Coxwell  and  the  late  Albert  Smith  were 
of  the  party,  but  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt.  Mr.  Glaisher  supports  Mr.  Wise's 
explanation  by  facts  occurring  in  his  own 
experience;  but  he  justly  remarks  that  *it 
is  not  a  situation  to  be  coveted.' 

To  provide  against  cases  of  this  kind, 
Blanchard  introduced  the  parachute^  a. 
sort  of  large  umbrella,  suspended  between 
the  balloon  and  the  car.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  was  closed,  but  on  falling 
fast  it  opened  of  itself,  and  by  its  resist- 
ance checked  the  velocity  so  materially  as 
to  allow  of  the  descent  being  effected 
safely.  Blanchard  tried  the  first  experi- 
ment on  his  dog,  and  this  was  so  success- 
ful, that  parachutes  were  frequently  after- 
wards used  by  the  aeronauts  themselves. 
Gamerin,  in  October  1797,  dropped  safely 
from  a  height  of  2240  feet ;  and  his  wife 
was  so  skilful  in  their  management,  that 
she  once  laid  a  wager  she  would  make 
one  descend  on  a  given  spot,  which  she 
accomplished  with  tolerable  precision. 

On  the  24th  July,  1837,  an  enthusiast 
named  Cocking  insisted  on  dropping  him- 
self from  Mr.  Green's  balloon,  when  at  a 
height  of  5000  feet  above  London,  in  a 
parachute  of  his  own  contrivance,  which 
utterly  failed,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 
dashed  to  pieces. 

But  our  readers  may  wish  to  form  some 
more  definite  idea  what  a  balloon  is,  and 

*  *  A  System  of  Aeronautics.*  By  John 
Wise.     Philadelphia,  1850. 
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what  sort  of  operations  are  involved  in  a 
balloon  voyage. 

First,  as  to  the  source  of  the  ascending 
power.  For  a  long  time  Montgolfier's 
[yslem  of  heated  air  and  Charles's  system 
jf  light  gas  were  in  rivalry.  The  former 
■was  much  the  simpler;  but  the  hydrogen 
was  difficult  and  costly  to  prepare,  and 
the  filling  of  a  balloon  with  it  took  many 
days.  About  1814  coal  gas  came  into 
use  for  lighting  towns,  and  this  settled  the 
question  by  providing  an  excellent  filling 
material,  always  to  be  had  at  gasworks  at 
a  moderate  charge.  Although  six  or  seven 
times  heavier  than  pure  hydrogen,  it  was 
■still  less  than  half  the  weight  of  air,  and 
'therefore  would  give,  with  moderate-sized 
balloons,  a  fair  ascending  power;  more- 
over, being  less  subtle,  it  was  less  liable 
to  leak  through  the  stuff  of  the  envelope. 
Mr.  Green  was  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  this  gas,  and  it  has  since  been  almost 
universally  used.  The  Montgollier  system 
is  quite  abandoned,  and  pure  hydrogen  is 
only  resorted  to  in  special  cases  where 
great  power  is  required. 

The  ascending  [force  is  determined,  ac- 
icording  to  well-known  hydrostatic  laws, 
'by  the  difference  in  weight  between  the 
gas  and  an  equal  volume  of  air.  An  ex- 
ample will  make  this  clear.  The  standard 
balloon  used  in  the  siege  of  Paris  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter)  was  Aout 
50  feet  diameter,  containing  70,600  cubic 
feet.  The  weight  of  this  volume  of  air 
would  be  about  5000  lbs.,  and  the  weight 
of  the  gas  (assuming  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.40) 
would  be  2000  lbs.  Hence  the  gross 
ascending  force  would  be  3000  lbs.  The 
weight  of  the  balloon,  net,  and  car  was 
about  1000  lbs.,  thus  leaving  zooo  lbs. 
available  for  passengers,  dispatches,  bal- 
last, and  anchoring  apparatus.  If  the 
same  balloon  were  filled  with  hydrogen, 
the  weight  of  the  gas  would  be  only  350 
lbs.,  and  the  disposable  ascending  force 
would  be  3650  lbs. 

The  shape  is  generally  spherical,  as 
giving  the  largest  content  with  the  least 
weight,  and  the  available  power  of  the 
balloon  increases  with  its  size.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  balloon  is  not  closed,  but 
tapers  to  form  a  pipe.  This  serves  for 
the  inflation,  and  it  is  left  open  during  the 
ascent  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gas  as 
it  expands ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  precau- 
tion, the  balloon  would  burst  from  the  in- 
;creas6d  pressure.     At  the  top  of  the  bal- 


loon is  fixed  the  csrafid  valve,  which 
sists  of  two  doors  or  flaps  opening  inwards 
and  kept  dosed  by  springs.      To    llicse 
doors   cords    are    attached,   which    pJ 
down  the  centre  of  (he  balloon  and  ihrov 
the  open  pipe  into  the  car.     Theaeroni 
has  only  to  pull  these  cords  to  open 
valves,  which  allow  the  gas  to  escape. 

The  balloon  is  covered  with  a  network 
of  fine,  strong  cord,  which,  passing  down 
the  sides,  terminates  in  a  wooden  hoop  at 
the  bottom.  To  this  hoop  the  cor  is 
suspended  by  ropes,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  the  net,  the  weight  is  transferred  to  the 
top  of  the  balloon,  on  which  the  ascend- 
ing force  ads.  The  car  is  simply  an 
oblong  basket  of  wicker-work,  combining 
lightness  with  strength  to  resist  strains  or 
blows. 

The  balloon  has  to  be  provided  with 
several  appurtenances  necessary  for  the 
aerial  manteuvres.  The  most  important 
is  biiHast,  which  consists  of  fine  sand 
ried  in  small  sacks;  this  material  wl 
thrown  out  distributes  itself  in  the  air, 
so  does  no  damage  in  falling.  Am 
provision  is  an  anchor  or  gmpplin^  hoffk, 
intended  to  catch  hold  of  some  object 
when  the  balloon  approaches  the  earth, 
and  so  to  arrest  its  course.  This  is  at- 
tached to  a  coil  of  rope  that  hangs  over 
the  side  of  the  car,  ready  to  be  disengaged 
at  any  moment  by  cutting  a  small  bind- 
ing string. 

Another  article  of  equipment,  in  large 
balloons,  is  a  long  rope  called  the  ^^iiUU 
rope,  which  is  fastened  to  the  hoop  and 
allowed  to  hang  down  below  the 
This  has  several  important  uses,  In 
first  place,  when  the  balloon  is  so  ll 
that  the  rope  trails  on  the  ground, 
effect  is  to  take  off  a  portion  of  the  weight 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  discharge  of  so 
much  ballast,  and  as  the  lightening  in- 
creases by  the  descent  of  the  balloon,  a 
most  efficient  self-acting  check  is  thus 
offered  to  any  rapid  fall.  Secondly,  the 
trailing  along  the  ground  also  checks 
more  gently  than  the  grapnel  the  horizon- 
tal drift  by  the  wind.  Thirdly,  the  posi- 
tion and  angle  of  the  rope,  as  seen  imme- 
diately below  the  car,  furnish  indications 
both  of  the  course  of  the  balloon  and  its 
height  above  the  ground,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly valuable  in  darkness  and  fogs ;  and 
lastly,  it  affords  the  people  on  the  ground 
something  to  lay  hold  of  in  order  to  hi ''' 
the  aeronaut  to  descend.    T'he  guide 
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is  generally  from  500  to  1000  feet  long, 
and  by  means  of  a  small  windlass  in  the 
car,  it  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
pleasure.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Green, 
and  is  the  only  new  feature  of  importance 
added  to  the  general  design  of  the  balloon 
as  left  by  Charles  in  December,  1783. 

We  may  now  consider  the  operations 
of  the  voyage.  The  balloon  ^being  filled, 
the  aeronaut  carefully  examines  his  ballast, 
his  anchor  attachments,  and  his  valve 
lines,  the  three  great  provisions  for  his 
safety,  and  at  his  signal  *  let  go  *  the  ma- 
chine soars  into  the  air.  He  will  have 
taken  in  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
ballast,  so  as  to  leave  but  little  ascending 
force,  and  to  moderate  the  velocity  of  his 
rise;  he  can  throw  more  out  at  any 
time,  and  thus  can  increase  his  upward 
speed  as  he  desires.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  he  rises,  the  conditions  of  the 
ascending  force  become  changed.  The 
air  at  higher  levels  has  a  reduced  pressure, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  a  tendency 
of  the  gas  to  expand.  Hence  if  the  bal- 
loon was  full  at  starting,  an  escape  will 
take  place  by  the  tube  at  the  bottom ;  but 
it  is  customary  to  leave  a  portion  empty 
to  provide  for  the  expansion.  Supposing 
now  the  ascent  to  continue,  a  point  will 
soon  be  reached  where,  by  the  loss  of  gas, 
the  ascending  force  will  be  reduced  to  an 
equilibrium  with  the  weight,  and  at  this 
point  the  balloon  will  float  horizontally, 
neither  rising  nor  falling.* 

There  are  other  sources  of  variation  in 
the  ascending  power.  One  is,  change  of 
temperature:  a 'powerful  sun  will  expand 
the  gas,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shower 
of  rain  or  a  deposit  of  snow  will  contract 
it — either  of  these  changes  having  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  equilibrium.  The 
alteration  of  weight,  also,  by  moisture, 
and  the  loss  of  gas  by  leakage,  or  by  exos- 
niose,  or  by  diffusion  in  the  air  through 


*  As  an  approximate  rule,  omitting  the  dis- 
turbing influences  of  temperature,  &c.,  the 
height  in  feet  to  which  a  balloon  will  rise, 
whose  capacity  in  cubic  feet  =  C,  and  weight 
in     lbs.  =  W,     will     be  =  27,800     hyp.    log. 

^         "^^'  where  s  —  sp.   gr.  of  gas,  air  being 

unit}'.  This  formula  will  also  show  the  effect 
of  discharging  ballast,  by  substituting  a  dimin- 
ished value  of  W.  It  is  said  that  the  last 
thoughts  of  Euler  were  occupied  by  this 
problem,  the  calculations  being  found  on  his 
slate  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  7th  Sept. 
17S3. —  *  Voyages  Aferiens'  (French  edition). 


the  neck,  are  ^11  disturbing  influences  that 
go  on  more  or  less  during  the  voyage. 

The  aeronaut  forms  an  idea  of  his 
height  by  the  inspection  of  a  barometer  in 
the  car;  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
alter  his  level  as  he  pleases.  If  he  wishes 
to  ascend,  he  throws  out  ballast ;  if  to  de- 
scend, he  opens  the  valve  and  lets  out  gas. 
But  he  must  be  careful  not  to  be  too  lavish 
of  these  means,  seeing  that  his  stores  of 
gas  and  ballast  are  Hmited,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  his 
life,  that  he  should  have  a  fair  supply  of 
both  left  at  the  time  he  wishes  to  regain 
the  earth. 

The  descent  is  the  most  arduous  task  of 
the  aeronaut,  and  during  which  he  is  most 
exposed  to  danger,  particularly  if  the  wind 
be  high.  Having  brought  nimself  tolera- 
bly low,  he  will  look  out  for  a  favorable 
place  ahead,  where  he  may  land  easily, 
the  best  condition  being  a  free  open  space, 
unencumbered  by  buildings  or  trees.  On 
approaching  this,  he  will  throw  out  his 
grapnel,  and,  if  it  catches,  it  will  bring 
him  to  a  stand.  He  will  probably  receive 
a  shock  or  two,  but  having  now  a  hold  on 
the  ground,  he  may  with  a  vigorous 
pull  at  the  valve  easily  accomplish  his  de- 
scent, particularly  if  friendly  helping  hands 
are  near.  But  his  anchor  may  not  catch, 
or  may  give  way,  and  a  strong  wind  may 
carry  him  on.  His  task  is  then  a  difficult 
one,  requiring  great  nerve  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  may  see  a  building  or  a  tree 
in  his  way,  towards  which  he  is  being 
hurled  with  fatal  force,  when  his  only 
chance  of  salvation  is  instantly  to  throw 
out  ballast  to  rise  and  escape  it;  after 
which  he  must  renew  his  attempt.  The 
swaying  of  the  balloon  by  the  wind  when 
the  grapnel  has  caught,  the  highly  inclined 
position,  requiring  him  to  hold  on  to  avoid 
being  thrown  out,  the  risk  of  dragging,  and 
many  other  contingencies,  make  a  descent 
in  a  high  wind  a  thing  only  to  be  under- 
taken by  very  experienced  hands. 

In  some  cases  balloons,  after  being  in- 
flated, are  allowed  only  to  rise  a  certain 
height  under  restraint,  being  secured,  to 
the  earth  by  long  cords.  These  are  called 
captive  balloons.  They  have  at  different 
periods  been  fashionable,  as  affording 
amusement  to  the  public,  and,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  of  real  utility.  Two 
large  captive  balloons  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  one  at  Paris,  in  1867,  the  other 
in  London,  in  1868.     The  Paris  one  was 
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placed  in  a  building  adjoining  ihe  EKhibi- 
tion,  and  it  carried  twelve  persons  in  the 
car  to  a  height  of  about  Soo  feet.  The 
London  captive  balloon,  installed  in  Asb- 
burnham  Park,  Chelsea,  was  much  larger, 
93  feet  diameter,  and  containing  about  ciatcd  himself 
filled    with     living  aeronaut, 


but  the  most  extensive  series  of  investigfr 
tions  of  the  kind  have  been  made  within 
the  last  ten  years,  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Association,  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  of 
the  Greenwich  Observatory.  He  asso- 
r  most  experienced 
Coxwell,    and    the 


hydrogen    gas,    and    took   up   tbirty-two     ascents  were  made  in  a  large  balloon  of 

■  icople  at  a  time  to  a  height  of  2000  feet;     go,ooo   cubic  feet   capacity,   constructed 

■engine  of  aoo  horse-power  being     specially  for  the  purpose.      The   objects 


;nsed  to  draw  it  down  again.  Both  thi 
fine  balloons  were  made  by  M.  Henri 
Giffard,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  by-and-by. 


were  to  make  observations  at  high  alti- 
tudes on  the  therm  ometric,  hygromettic, 
electrical,  and  cliemical  condition  of  the 
ait;  on  the  magnetic  force;  on  the  spec- 
trum and  solar  influences ;  on  clouds  and 
vapors;  on  aerial  currents;  on  sound; 
and  on  any  other  interesting  phenomena 
that  offered  themselves.     For  Mr.  GUi- 


IC  may  nnw  be  asked  of  what  use  are 
balloons  ?  Ahnost  all  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  concurred  in  lamenting  that  an 

invention  of  Such   high  promise  should  sher's  results  on  these  points  we  must  r« 

have  performed  so  litde.     The  balloon  has  to  his  very  full  official  Reports;    but 

been  a  singular  exception  to  the  ordinary  has  given  to  the  world  a  popular  accoi 

course  of  mechanical   discoveries.     The  of  some  of  liis  voyages  in  the  book 

steatn- engine,   machinery,  steam  naviga-  tioned  on  our  first  page.     In  the 

tion,  railways,  the  electric  telegraph,  pho-  i86a  to  1866  he  made  twenty-eight 

tography,  iron  construction,  have  all,  soon  cents,  in  one  of  which  he  rose  to  the 

after   their    introduction,   received    rapid  height  of  37,000  feet,  or  Sfiv/i  miiei.      

development;  while  this  art  of  aerial  loco-  this  elevation  he  lost  consciousness,  and 

motion,  from  which  so  much  jvas  expected,  the  cover  of  his  book  is  ornamented  with 

has  remained  just  where  it  was  in  1783.  his  picture  as  he  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 

Franklin's  child  has  never  grown;   he  is  car  in  this  critical  condition.     The  folio w- 

an  infant  still,     The  balloon,  instead  of  ing   extract,   descriptive   of    'The    High 

revolutionising  the  world,  has  settled  down  Regions,'  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Glai- 

to  the  position  of  a  huge  toy,  and  has  sher's  style; — 

taken  rank  with  fireworks  and  monster       ,,,„      ,^„  ,,„,  ,„  ,,     i,,ii„„„     „  „•„ 
,        ,  .  ,.  ,  .     ■•  .  Above  ine  clouos   Ihe  balloon   occupies 

bands  as  an  attraction  to  fetes  and  holiday  the  cemre  of  a  vast  hollow  sphere,  of  which 

amusements,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  ihe  lower  portion  is  generally  cui  oiT  by  a 

idle  curiosity.  horizonUl   plane.     This  soclion  is  in  appeal* 

There  have  been,  however,  two  purposes  *""  "  Y^**  cominent,  often  without  imci 

r  ■  1     1  ,      ,        I,-  L   .L     1,  11  or  breaks,  nnd  separating  US  compietely. 

of  special  character  to  which  the  balloon  ,he  eanh.     No  isolaicd  clouds  hov«r  -' 


I 


has  been  seriously  applied,  and  in  which 
it  has  rendered  good  service,  namely,  the 
scientific  investigation  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena, and  the  art  of  war. 

First)  as  to  the  scientific  use  of  balloons. 
From  the  time  of  their  invention  philoso- 
phers have  thought  them   applicable  to 
aerial  and  meteorological  researches,  and 
many  ascents  have  been  planned  at  diffe- 
rent times  with  this  view.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  an  aeronaut    may  perbaps  bi 
named  Robertson,  who  is  spoken  highly    '^'^  P?'"'  ^ 
of  by  Arago,  made  such  ascents  at  Ham-    '"''"^'""' ""' 
burg  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  about  the 
same  date  Gay-Lussac   and  Blot  under- 
took similar  experiments  at  Paris,  at  the 

I   suggestion   of  Laplace.      Messrs.    Barral 

'  and   Bucio,  in  1S50,  and  Mr.  Welch,  of 
Kew,  in  1852,  followed  in  the  same  track ; 


ihe  eanh, 

Ihis  plane.    We  seem  10  be  citizens  of 

sky,   separated  fiom   the   earth  by 

which  seems  impassable.     We  are 

.-ill  apprehension  such  as  may  exist  when 

Lliing  separates  us  from  the  earth.     We  can 

suppose  Ihe  laws  ot  graviiation  are  for  a  lime 

suspended,  and  in  the  upper  world,  to  whL 

we  seem  now  to  belong,  (he  silence  and  qi  ' 

are  so  inlense,  thai  peace  and  calm 

'Above  our  heads  arises  a  noble 
vast  dome  of  Ihe  deepest  blue  ;  in  the  ... 
>een  the  linls  of  a  ralnbmrj 

Ivering  the  edges  of  broken  clouds, 
these  light  vapors  may  rise  a  chain  of 
tains,  the  Alps  of  the  sky.  rearing  Ihemsdl 
one  above  the  other,  mountain  above  mo 
tain,  till  the  highest  peaks  are  colored  by 
setting  sun.  Some  of  these  compact  maa 
look  as  if  ravaged  by  avalanches,  otreni 
tlic  irresisliblc  movements  of  glaciers, 
clouds  seem  buili  up  of  quariii, 
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monds  ;  some,  like  immense  cones,  boldly 
rise  upwards ;  others  resemble  pyramids 
whose  sides  are  in  rough  outline.  These 
scenes  are  so  varied  and  so  beautiful,  that  we 
feel  that  we  could  remain  for  ever  to  wander 

above  these  boundless  planes But  we 

must  quit  these  regions  to  approach  the  earth  ; 
our  revolt  against  gravity  has  lasted  long 
enough,  we  must  now  obey  its  laws  again. 
As  we  descend,  the  summits  of  the  silvery 
mountains  approach  us  fast,  and  appear  to 
ascend  towards 'us;  we  are  already  entering 
deep  valleys,  which  seem  as  if  about  to  swal- 
low us  up,  but  mountains,  valleys,  and  glaciers 
all  flee  upward.  We  enter  the  clouds  and 
soon  see  the  earth  :  we  must  make  the  descent, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  balloon  lies  helpless, 
and  half  empty,  on  the  ground.' 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Glaisher*s  accounts, 
the  work  also  contains  descriptions  of  bal- 
loon voyages  by  three  eminent  French 
aeronauts,  Messrs.  Flammarion,  De  Fon- 
vielle,  and  Gaston  Tissandier.  M.  Tissan- 
dier  deserves  credit  for  having  introduced 
a  new  feature  into  balloon  descriptions,  by 
taking  up  his  brother,  a  practised  artist, 
who  has  illustrated  the  balloon  adventures 
and  the  scenery  of  the  voyages  with  much 
skill.* 

The  most  recent  scientific  ascent  was 
attended  with  a  lamentable  result.  On 
the  15th  April,  1875,  M.  Tissandier  started 
from  Paris,  accompanied  by  M.  Croce- 
Spinelli,  an  engineer,  and  M.  Sivel,  a  naval 
officer,  the  object  being  to  make  certain 
observations  at  high  altitudes.  The  re- 
cords of  the  height  do  not  show  so  great 
an  elevation  as  that  attained  by  Mr.  Glai- 
sher,  but  either  from  the  effect  of  the  rare- 
faction, or  from  the  inhalation  of  gas,  M. 
Tissandier's  companions  were  both  suffo- 
cated, and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Is  there  enough  to  be  learnt 
at  these  great  elevations  to  justify  the  risk 
they  entail  ? 

The  application  of  balloons  to  the  art 
of  war  presents  great  interest,  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  success  with  which  they 
were  used  by  the  Parisians,  in  the  late 
siege,  to  establish  communication  with  the 
country  in  general,  in  defiance  of  a  most 
vigorous  blockade.     We  make  no  apology, 

*  We  must  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
French  edition  of  the  work,  not  only  because 
there  are  important  omissions  in  the  English 
copy,  but  because  the  style  of  the  French 
authors,  who  are  all  practised  writers,  and  ex- 
press themselves  forcibly  and  often  eloquently, 
suflfcrs  much  in  translation. 


therefore,  for  giving  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject a  more  lengthy  notice. 

Soon  after  Montgolfier's  and  Charles's 
first  trials  the  idea  arose  of  using  the  aero- 
stat, as  the  French  have  called  it,  for  mi- 
litary purposes.  At  the  siege  of  Cond^, 
in  1793,  an  attempt  was  made  to  send 
news  by  a  balloon  across  the  investing 
lines ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  cele- 
brated Guyton  de  Morveau  proposed  to 
establish  captive  balloons  as  posts  of  ob- 
servation in  communication  with  the  Re- 
publican armies.  The  idea  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on 
the  condition  that  sulphuric  acid  should 
not  be  used  for  the  production  of  the  hy- 
drogen, all  the  sulphur  obtainable  being 
wanted  for  powder.  Lavoisier  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  his  discovery  of  the  de- 
composing action  of  red-hot  iron  on  steam, 
and  De  Morveau's  proposal  was  put  in 
practice.  A  school  of  aerostatics  was 
established  at  Meudon,  and  two  compa- 
nies of  acrostiers  were  attached  to  the 
army.  The  'campaign  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  was  just  then  beginning,  and  an 
energetic  young  officer  of  the  balloon 
corps,  named  Coutelle,  was  sent  in  all 
haste  with  two  balloons  to  its  aid.  The 
General,  who  had  received  no  notice  of 
the  step,  at  first  treated  the  young  man  as 
a  lunatic,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him ; 
but  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  invention,  and  adopted  it 
without  further  hesitation.  At  the  siege 
of  Maubeuge  and  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
Coutelle  rendered  most  important  services 
in  obtaining  information  as  to  the  position 
and  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  after- 
wards made  honorable  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  proceeding. 

After  this,  military  aerostation  seems  to 
have  died  away.  The  first  Napoleon  took 
balloons  into  Egypt,  but  the  English  seized 
the  filling  apparatus :  his  nephew  had  one 
made  for  the  ItaHan  campaign,  in  1859, 
and  appointed  Garnerin  as  his  aeronaut ; 
but  it  only  arrived  the  day  after  Solferino. 
We  also  hear  of  successful  aerostation  in 
the  American  Civil  War  a  few  years  later, 
the  signals  being  communicated  to  the 
earth  by  telegraph  wires. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  in  July  1870,  there  were  in 
Paris  many  experienced  aeronauts,  includ- 
ing Tissandier,  De  Fonvielle,  Nadar,  Jules 
Duruof,  and  Eugene  Godard,  the  latter 
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ifflf  whom  had  made  800  ascents.  The 
subject  of  military  ballooning  was  mooted, 
and  received  some  faint  support  from  the 
Imperial  Government;  but  before  any 
thing  of  use  could  be  arranged  the  disas- 
ter of  Sedan  occurred,  and  was  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  the  close  investment  of 
the  Capital.  The  new  Government  at 
once  addressed  themselves  to  the  aero- 
nauts, with  the  view  of  opening  aerial 
communications  with  the  exterior.  Six 
balloons  were  found,  all  in  indifferent  con- 
dition, the  worst  being  the  Solferino  one, 
L' Imperial,'  which,  M.  Tissandier  is 
■careful  to  tell  us,  '  on  n'a  jamais  su  r^- 
parer,"  The  first  ascent  was  made  by  M. 
Diiniof  on  the23rd  September;  he  carried 

large  number  of  despatches,  and  landed 
safely  in  three  hours  near  Evreux.  He 
was  followed  on  the  27th  by  M.  Mangin  ; 
the  zgth,  by  Godard,  jun. ;  and  on  the 
3olh  by  Gaston  Tissandier,  who  has  given 
an  animated  account  of  his  voyage. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Go- 
vernment established  the  Balloon  Post  on 
a  regular  system,  and  took  immediate 
steps  for  the  manufacture  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  balloons,  under  specified  conditions, 
and  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  It  was 
easier,  however,  to  make  the  vessels  than 
to  find  captains  for  them,  for  experienced 
aeronauts  were  very  few,  and  when  they 
had  once  left  Paris  there  was  no  return- 
ing. In  this  strait  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
vite the  help  of  sailors,  a  class  of  men 
whose  training  made  them  familiar  with 
operations  and  dangers  akin  to  those  of 
ballooning.  The  appeal  was  well  an- 
swered ;  many  fine  brave  fellows  offered 
themselves ;  they  received  such  instruc- 
tion as  was  possible,  and  a  large  number 
of  ascents  were  conducted  by  them. 
'  Our  topsail  is  high,  sir,'  said  a  tar  to  his 
Admiral,  who  saw  him  ascend,  '  and  diffi- 
cult to  reef;  but  we  can  sail  all  the  same, 
and,  please  God,  we'll  arrive,"  The  em- 
ployment of  some  acrobats  from  the  Hip- 
podrome was  less  fortunate,  as  they  made 
use  of  their  skill,  when  in  difficulty,  to 
slip  down  the  guide-rope  to  the  earth, 
leaving  the  passengers  and  despatches  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  balloon  service  was  on  the  whole 
conducted  with  remarkable  success  and 
precision.  From  September  to  January 
sixty-four  balloons  were  sent  off,  and  of 
these  fifty-seven  fulfilled  their  mission,  the 
despatches    reaching    their    destination. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  that  left 
Paris  was  155,  the  weigbt  of  despalciies 
was  9  tons,  and  the  number  of  letters 
3,000,000.  The  speed  of  transit  varied 
usually  from  about  7  to  40  or  +5  miles  an 
hour.  In  four  cases  a  speed  above  50 
miles  was  attained,  and  in  one  instance 
about  So  miles ;  the  high  speeds  being  all 
with  south-westerly  winds. 

We  may  mention  some  of  the  voyages 
which  offer  special  interest.  Gambetta 
left  by  the  '  Armand  Barbes '  {every 
balloon  bad  a  name)  on  the  7th  of 
October;  being  too  low.  he  was  fired  on 
by  the  Prussians,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  hit.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the 
'  Bretagne '  fell,  by  some  bad  manage- 
ment, into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  near 
Verdun;  on  the  4th  of. November,  the 
'Galilee'  had  a  similar  fate  near  Chartres; 
and  on  the  12th  the  '  Daguerre'  was  shot 
at,  brought  down,  and  seized  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris.  The  loss  of  three 
balloons  within  a  few  days  alarmed  the 
Government;  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy 
had  been  aroused,  and  whenever  a  balloon 
was  seen,  notices  were  telegraphed  along 
its  probable  line  of  flight,  and  the  swiftest 
Uhlans  were  put  on  the  alert,  with  the 
hope  of  capturing  it.  Moreover,  there 
was  said  to  have  arrived  at  Versailles  a 
new  rifled  gun  of  enormous  range,  made 
by  Krupp,  to  fire  shell  at  the  aerial  mes- 
sengers. On  [his  account  the  Govern- 
ment determined  that  the  future  depart- 
ures should  take  place  at  nighL  But  the 
darkness  added  greatly  to  the  difiliculties 
of  the  voyage,  and  some  of  the  ascents 
were  attended  with  strange  adventures. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  near  mid- 
night, the  'Ville  d'0rl6ans'  left  with  an 
aeronaut  and  a  passenger ;  the  wind  blew 
from  the  north,  and  it  was  hoped  the  bal- 
loon would  fall  near  Tours ;  but  before 
long  the  voyagers  heard  a  sound  below 
them  which  they  recognised  but  too  well 
as  the  lashing  of  breakers  on  the  shore. 
They  were  in  a  thick  mist,  And  when  at 
daybreak  this  cleared  away  they  found 
themselves  over  the  sea,  out  of  sight  of 
land.  They  saw  several  vessels,  and 
made  signals  for  help,  but  were  not  an- 
swered, and  one  vessel  fired  on  them. 
They  were  scudding  rapidly  to  the  north, 
and  had  given  themselves  up  for  lost, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  land  10  the 
eastward.  But  they  were  descending 
from  loss  of  gas,  and  their  ballast  was 
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gone ;  in  despair  tlicy  threw  out  a  bag  of 
despatches,  and  this  saved  ihem,  for  the 
balloon  rose,  and  encountered  a  westerly 
current,  which  carried  them  to  the  shore. 
They  had  no  idea  what  part  of  the  world 
they  were  in ;  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  they  saw  no  inhabitants,  and 
being  overcome  by  fatigue  and  hunger, 
they  both  fainted  on  getting  out  of  the 
car.  On  recovering,  they  walked  through 
the  snow  with  great  exertion,  and  the  first 
hving  creatures  they  saw  were  three 
wolves,  who,  however,  did  not  molest 
them.  After  a  painrul  walk  of  several 
hours,  they  found  a  shed  where  they  shel- 
tered for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
continuing  their  march,  they  came  upon 
anotlier  hovel  with  traces  of  fire,  which 
showed  them  the  country  was  inhabited. 
Soon  after  two  woodmen  came  in,  but 
neither  party  could  understand  the  other, 
and  it  was  only  by  one  of  the  peasants 
pulling  out  a  box  of  matches  marked 
'  Christiania,'  that  the  Frenchmen  could 
guess  where  they  were.  They  had  fallen 
in  Norway.  They  were  well  received, 
and  though  the  balloon  had  escaped  when 
they  fainted,  it  was  ultimately  recovered, 
with  all  the  contents  of  the  car,  and  the 
despatches  reached  their  destination.  The 
'  ArchimMe,'  which  started  an  hour  after 
the  '  Ville  d'Orl^ans,'  landed  in  Holland, 
after  a  voyage  of  seven  hours. 

The  30th  November  was  a  memorable 
day  for  the  balloons.  The  'Jacquard' 
ascended  at  n  p.m.,  managed  by  a  sailor 
named  Prince,  who  cried  out  with  enthu* 
siasm  as  he  rose,  'Je  veux  faire  un  im- 
mense voyage ;  on  jiarlera  de  mon  ascen- 
sion,' He  was  driven  by  a  south-easterly 
wind  over  the  English  Channel.  He  was 
seen  by  English  vessels,  and  passing  near 
the  Lizard  lie  dropped  his  despatches, 
some  of  which  were  aAerwards  picked  up 
on  the  rocks  ;  but  the  balloon,  thus  tight- 
ened, soared  high  over  the  wide  Atlantic, 
and  was  never  heard  o(  more. 

The  '  Jules  Favre '  started  at  half-past 
eleven  the  same  night  with  two  passen- 
gers, and  only  escaped  almost  by  a  mira- 
cle the  fate  of  the  'Jacquard.'  The  wind 
blew  from  the  north,  and  the  aeronauts 
thought  they  were  going  to  Lyons ;  they 
were  long  enveloped  in  fog,  and  on 
emerging  at  daybreak  ihey  saw  under 
them  an  island  which  they  supposed  to 
be  in  a  river,  but  which  proved  to  be 
Hoedic    in    the  Atlantic !      They   were 


driving  furiously  out  to  sea ;  but  in  front^ 
of  them  lay.  as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  larger-  f 
island  of  Belleisle.  They  saw  they  should 
pass  one  end  of  it  where  it  was  very  nar- 
row, and  that  they  must  either  land  on 
this  strip  of  land  or  be  lost.  They  tore 
the  valve  operj  with  all  their  might,  brought 
the  balloon  down  some  thousand  feet  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  fortunately  succeeded 
in  striking  the  land.  But  the  shock  was 
terrific ;  the  balloon  bounded  three  times, 
and  at  last  caught  against  a  wall,  throw- 
ing both  passengers  out  of  the  car.  They 
were  much  hurt,  but  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, singulariy  enough,  In  the  house  of 
the  father  of  General  Trochu. 

On  the  15th  December  the 'Ville  de 
Paris  '  fell  at  Wertzlar  in  Prussia ;  and  on 
the  3 oth,  the 'General  Chanzy'got  also 
into  captivity  at  Rothenberg,  in  Bavaria. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Januarj*, 
the  'Richard  Wallace,'  which  k-ft  Paris 
the  night  before,  was  seen  at  La  Rochelle 
approaching  the  sea,  and  almost  touching 
the  ground,  The  people  called  to  the 
aeronaut  to  descend,  instead  of  which  he 
threw  out  a  sack  of  ballast,  rose  to  a 
great  height,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the 
western  horizon.  No  doubt  the  poor 
fellow  had  lost  his  wits  on  seeing  the 
danger  before  him.  This  was  the  last 
ascent  but  one ;  that  on  the  next  day  car- 
ried to  the  provinces  the  news  of  the 
armistice. 

The  balloons  had  solved  the  problem 
of  communication  from  Paris  outwards, 
but  there  was  another,  not  less  important, 
namely,  how  to  obtain  a  return  communi- 
cation inwards  from  the  exterior.  This 
was  a  much  more  difficult  matter;  any 
wind  would  blow  a  balloon  away  Irom 
the  city,  but  to  get  one  back  again  re- 
quired a  particular  direction  of  current, 
with  very  little  margin.  W.  Tissandier 
devised  some  ingenious  schemes,  and 
himself  made  several  attempts  to  get 
back,  but  failed,  and  the  return  of  bal- 
loons was  given  up  as  impracticable. 

Faihng  these,  other  modes  were  thought 
of,  and  the  Government  appealed  ener- 
getically to  men  of  science  and  inventors 
to  help  them  in  their  difficulty.  Number- 
less projects  were  offsred,  and  a  commit- 
tee sat  en  ptrmaneiue  to  examine  them, 
but  the  great  majority  were  wild  and 
visionary, 

A  few  trusty  foot  messengers  succeeded 
in   penetrating    the   Prussian   lines,  and 
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cunning  devices  were  invented  for 
incealing  about  them  sliort  despatches 
cypher ;  hollow  coins,  keys,  and  other 
articles  of  unsuspicious  appearance  were 
skiirully  prepared;  occasionally  a  des- 
patch was  inserted  in  an  incision  under 
the  skin,  and  one  of   the.  contrivances 


order  to  avoid  impeding  his  motion,  '^ 
must  be  very  small  and  light.  For  strata. 
gic  purposes,  small  dispatches  in  cypha_ 
would  have  sufficed,  but  the  Government, 
with  laudable  spirit,  wished  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  pigeon  post,  as 
they  had  already  done  with  the  balloon 


ce 


most  successful,  till  an  indiscreet  journal  service,  and  this  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 

let  out  the  secret,  was  an  artificial  hollow  most    remarkable    and  ingenious  postal 

tooth.    One  balloon  took  out  some  trained  arrangements  of  the  siege,  namely  the  ap- 

dogs,  which  it  was  hoped  would  find  their  plication  of  microscopic  photography. 
way   back    again,   but   they   never  reap-         The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  colloiond 

peared.     A  daring  attempt  was  made,  by  film  had  long  been  known,  and  with  the 

some  electricians,  to  connect  the  broken  aid  of  a  microscopic  camera,  pictures  had 
ends  of  the  telegraph  wires  (which  had  of    been   produced   on   it    which,  though  so 

course    been    cut)     by    almost    invisible  small   as   scarcely   to   be   visible    to   the 
metallic  threads,  but  they  could  not  sue-  ■  naked  eye,  exhibited,  when  magnified,  all 

ceed.     The  river,  flowing  into  Paris  from  the  details  of  the  original     M,  Dagron,* 

tfie  plains  of  central  France,  rformed  the  who  had  practised  this  art,  pointed  out  its 

lasis  of  many  promising  schemes.    Divers,  applicability  to  the  pigeon  post,  and  was 

Siubmarine  boats,  and  floating  contrivances  commissioned   to   organize    the    arrange- 

of  many  kinds  were  proposed,  and  some  ments.     He  left  in  the  '  Niepce '  balloon 

of  them  tried;  the  most  ingenious  being  on    the  12th    November,  and,  after  fall- 

litde  globes  of  blown  glass,  so  marvellous-  ing  into   the   hands  of  the    Prussians  at 

ly  resembling  the  natural  froth  bubbles  on  Vitty-le-Fran^ais,    he    escaped   to   Tours, 

the  surface  of  the  water  as  to  escape  the  where,  and   at   Bordeaux,  he   conducted 

most  vigilant  observation.    It  was  thought  the  process  with  much  success.  1 

at  one  time  that  these  would  come  into         The    despatches,   public    and   privata 

use,  but  before  the  'service  des  bulles'  were    first   printe<i    (to    save    space   aiM.^ 

could  be  organised,  the  frost  set  in,  and  render  them  more  legible)  on  pages   of 

spoiled  the  surface  of  the  river.  folio  size,  sixteen  of  which  were  placed 

The  problem  which  had  defied  the  in-  side  by  side,  forming  a  large  sheet  about 

genuity  of  man,  was,  however,  solved  by  S4  inches  long  and  32  inches  wide.     This  _ 


the  instinct  of  a  bird.     The  return  post 

was  effected  by  means  of  carrier  pigeons, 

which,  having  been  taken  out  of  Paris  in 

balloons,  were  let  loose  in  the  provinces  to     flnous   collodi 

find  their  own  way  home.     There  existed     inch 


■  reduced  by  photography  to  ^J^  of 
original  area,  the  impression  bemg  tak< 
on  a  smalt  pellicle  of  transparent  gel 
"    "        2  inches  !( 

weighing    about    three- 


;ed 

3Ut 

his 

m 


in  Paris  a' Soci^t^Colombophite,' and  after  quarters  of  a  _ 

the   departure   of  the   first  balloon,   the  margin  is  a  full-sized  representation  of  one 

Vice-President  waited  on  General  Trochu,  of  these  pellicles  now  before  us.     The  six- 

and  proposed  (hat  an  attempt  should  be  teen  pages  of  letter-press  will  be  seen  in 

made   to   combine   the   outward   balloon  their  reduced  size  ;  each  page  consists  of 

post    with   a   return   service  by  pigeons,  about    zooo   words,    and,    therefore,    the 

The  second   balloon  carried  three  birds,  whole  impression  contains  as  much  matte 

which  came  safely  back  sbc  hours  after-  as  sixty-five  pages  of  this  review. 
wards,  with  news  from  the  aeronauts ;  and         We    have   read   the   despatch   with   1 

the  return  of  eighteen  more  despatched  in  powerful  microscope,  and  find  it  containi 

following  days  confirmed  the  practicabili-  a  great  number  of   messages,  chiefly  t 

ty  of   the  pi.in.    The  service  was  then  personal  interest,  to  inhabitants  of  Pari! 

regularly  organized,  and  was  carried  on  from  many  parts  of  France.     We  extrac 

with  more  or  less  success  during  the  whole  the  following  as  samples : — 


the  si 


But  though  the  messengers  were  found, 

was  necessary  to  give  carefial  attention 

I  the  mode  of  transmitting  the  messages. 

A  pigeon's  despatch  is  tied  to  one  of  the 

feathers  in   his  tail,   and,  of  course,  in 


'  Diplckes  it  distiibuer  aux  dest 

Pau,  26  Janvier,— \  Focher,  Rue  Cliauss^ 
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romplttcmcni    remis,  embrassc  papa.   <lou- 
laurcusemenl  inipicssionn£s  fivfncmcnls. 

■  A  Font.      Besoin  argeni,  demaotie   Mas- 

"A  Peticr.    Tous  parfai 
veras  charbon  dans  cave.' 


There  are  also  many  '  D^pgches  Man- 
dais,'  or  post -office  orders,  payable  to 
persons  in  Paris,  from  correspondents  in 
■  e  country. 
Every-  pigeon  carried  twenty  of  tliese 
iTCS,  which  were  carefully  rolled  up  and 
t  in  a  quill ;  ihey  contained  matter 
enough  to  fill  a  good-sized  volume,  and 
yet  Ihe  weight  of  the  whole  was  only 
fifteen  grains.  When  the  pigeon  arrived 
at  his  cot  in  Paris,  his  precious  little  bur- 
den was  taken  to  the  Government -office, 
where  the  quili  was  cut  open,  and  the 
collodion  leaves  were  carefully  extracted. 
The  next  process  was  to  magnify  and  read 
them  by  an  optical  apparatus,  on  the 
principle  of  the  magic  lantern,  or  rather 
of  the  well-known  electric  illustrator, 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
the  scientific  lectures  at  our  Royal  Institu- 
tion. The  collodion  film  was  fixed  be- 
tween two  glass  plates,  and  its  image  was 
thrown  on  a  white  screen,  enlarged  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  characters  might 
be  read  by  the  naked  eye.  The  messages 
were  then  copied  and  sent  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

The  despatclies  were  repeated  by  dif- 
ferent pigeons,  for  although  the  communi- 
cation was  established  many  causes  inter- 
rupted its  regularity.  The  Prussians  were 
powerless  against  the  winged  messengers 
(it  is  said  they  attempted  to  chase  them 
with  birds  of  prey) ;  but  there  were  more 
real  obstacles  in  fogs,  which  prevented 
the  pigeons  seeing  their  way,  and  in  the 
great  cold,  which  was  found  to  interfere 
with  their  powers,  parliculariy  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  There 
were  sent  out  of  Paris  3G3  pigeons,  but 
only  57  returned,  and  some  of  these  were 
absent  a  long  time. 

The  charge  for  private  despatches  by 
pigeon  was  50  centimes  per  word  ;  but  to 
facilitate  the  service,  die  Parisians  were 
directed  to  send  to  their  friends  in  the 
country,  by  balloon,  questions  which 
could  be  answered  by  pigeon  with  the 
single  words,  '  Yes '  or  '  No,'  Forms 
were  prepared,  something  like  our  postage- 


The  Parisians  will  long  recollect  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  arrival  of  their 
pretty  couriers;  no  sooner  was  a  pigeon 
seen  in  the  air  than  the  whole  city  was 
aroused,  and  remained  in  a  stale  of  intense 
anxiety  till  the  news  was  delivered.  An 
engraving  was  afterwards  publislied  repre- 
senting Paris,  as  a  woman  in  mourning, 
anxiously  awaiting,  like  Noah's  imprisoned 
family,  the  return  of  the  dove. 

The  aerial  post  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  success.  It  could  not  indeed  save 
France,  or  deliver  the  Cajjita! ;  but  it  was 
an  immense  comfort  and  advantage  to 
the  Parisians  as  esUblishing,  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege,  a  correspondence  with 
the  exterior,  which  without  it  would  have 
been  impossiule.  And  had  the  cause  been 
less  desperate,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  balloons  might  have  turned  the  scale, 
by  giving  to  the  French  substantia!  advan- 
tages in  their  means  of  communication. 

We  must  now,  in  conclusion,  say  a  few 
words   on   the    general    capabilities   and 
prospects  of  the  balloon  as  a  means  of 
aerial  locomotion.     The  problem  is  one 
of  great  interest   and  importance;  for  it  1 
need  hardly  be  said  that  if  such  a  mode  ■ 
of  transit  could  be  established,  its  ad'van- 1 
tages  would  be  almost  incalculable.  " 

The  balloon  already  fulfils,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  two  necessary  conditions ; 
it  will  float  in  the  air,  and  it  can  be  made 
to  rise  and  fall  at  pleasure.*  But  it  fails  in 
the  second  particular.  The  great  obstacle 
at  present  to  its  use  is  the  want  of  power 
over  the  i/irrction  of  its  flight  It  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind,  which  '  bloweth 
where  it  listeth ;'  and  a  vehicle  which  can 
only  travel  to  some  unknown  place  is  not 
likely  to  have  many  business  passengers. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  to  take  ad-  t 
vantage  of  Ihe  fact,  well  ascertained  by  1 


■  Tlic  presenl  mode  of  doing  this,  invot'^ 
inga  continual  loss  of  gas  and  ballast,  and  a 
consequent  waste  of  ascunding  power,  is  vt 
imperfect ;  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Green's  objec 
in  the  invention  of  the  guide-rope,  to  ame 
or.ilc  tiie  evil,  by  providing  a  kind  of  ballast  ■ 
which  could  be  discharged  temporarily,  and 
taken  in  again  ;  and  no  doubt  litis  expedient, 
combined  wtih  a  perfectly  impemieablc  en- 
velope, would  much  extend  the  limit  of  bal- 
loon voyages.    There  is,  however,  great  room  J 
tor  improveraeni  in  this  particular. 


ad-  ^^ 

m 

llasf  ^^^ 
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:perieiice,    that  currents   are   found,  at  Abandoning  the  globular  shape,  i 

Ifferent  heights,  moving  in  different  di-  ing  too  much  resistante,  and  following  H 

but   the    information    on    this  analogy  of  the  lines  of  a  vessel,  he  coj 

point  is  at  present  very  imperfect;  and  structed  an  oblong  pointed  balloon,  to tW 

probably  such  a  mode  of  direction  would  stem  of  which  he  attached  a  rudder,  and 


be  always  uncertain. 

tanc  problem  is,  how  to  make  a  balloon 

travel,  not  iwV/;,  but  through  the  air ;  in 

the  same  manner  as  a  boat,  instead    of 

being  floated  along   with   the  stream,  is 

ide  to  move  in  an  independent  course 

through    the  water.      In   short,  we  want 

what,  if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  the  pur- 

B  may  call  a  diri^bk  balloon. 

The  Montgolfiers,  in    1783,  discussed 

[iihe  use  of  oars,  and  Guy  ton  de  Morveau, 

n  the  following  year,  made  some  experi- 

■  ments   at    Dijon  with  analogous  contriv- 

■Ances.     But  no  useful  result  was  obtain- 


Led,  and  the  question  does  not  appear  to    steam-blast, : 


he  carried  a  small  steam-engine, 
which  worked  a  screw,  formed  of  sails  like 
a  wind-mill.  It  was  about  150  feet  long, 
and  40  feet  diameter.  It  contained 
88,000  cubic  feet,  ami  was  filled  with  coal- 
gas.  The  engine  was  ihree-horse  powej; 
weighing  3  cwt.,  and  it  turned  the  scr^ 
no  revolutions  per  minute, 
daring  thing  to  put  the  furnace  of  a  steal , 
engine  so  near  to  a  huge  reservoir  of  highJ 
ly  inflammable  gas ;  but  M.  Giffard  adopt- 
ed, among  other  precautions,  the  ingeni- 
ous device  of  turning  the  chimney  down- 
liiards,   producing    the    draught    by   thi 


[have  been  studied,  with  any  earnest  at- 
l  tention  to  its  mechanical  conditions, 
til  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 


I  the  locomotive-engii 


>ighJ^ 

opt- 

;eni- 


i 


md  he  considered  himself  free  from  i 

danger  of  fire.  _ 

The  ascent  took  place  from  the  Hippo- 

The   nature   of  these   conditions   may     drome  in  Paris  on  the  24th  September,  the 

best  be  learnt  by  considering  the  analo-     signal   to  '  let   go '    being    given   by  the 

gous  case  of  a  boat ;  not  a  sailing  boat     steam- whistle.     The  wind  was  strong,  and 

'hich  is  moved  by  external  power,  but  a     M.  Giffard  did  not  expect  to  hold  against 

fTowing  boat  or  a  steamer  in  which  the     it ;  he  found,  however,  that  he  could  make 

power  is  internal.     In  such  a  vessel  the     a  headway  through  the  air  of  five  to  seven 

■motion  is  produced  by  oars,  paddles,  or     miles  an  hour ;  and  this  enabled  liim  to 

screws,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  impelled    execute  various   manceuvres  of   1 

Bgainst  the  circumambient  fluid  by  me-    motion  with  perfect  success.    The  acdoi 

chanical  power;    the  reaction  sends  the     of  the   rudder  was   very  sensitive.       N< 

vessel    forward,  and  when    the    motion    sooner,  he  says,  did  he  pull  gently  one  of 


the  cords,  than  1 
round  him  like  the  i 


through  the  fluid  is  once  obtained,  the 
direction  is  determined  by  that  simple  and 
beautiful  contrivance,  the  rudder. 

According  lo  this,  in  order  to  make  our 
balloon  move  through  the  air,  it  must  be 
provided  with  propelling  apparatus,  pro- 
pelling power,  and  a  rudder.  And,  as  a 
further  condition,  derived  from  aquatic 
analogy,  it  must  have  such  a  form  as  will 
offer  the  least  resistance  in  its  passage  that  'before  the  di. 
through  the  air.  If  these  conditions  are  pletely  commanded, 
complied  with,  we  shall  certainly  get  a 


the  horizon  turn 
picture  in  a 
panorama.  He  rose  to  a  tieiglit  of  nearly 
6000  feet,  but,  the  night  approaching,  hSp 
put  out  his  fire,  and  descended  safely  iaa 
field  near  Elancourt.  ■ 

In  1855  M.  Giffard  constructed  anothcf 
balloon,  of  larger  dimensions,  which  con- 
firmed the  previous  results;  but  he  found 
could  be  com- 
_■  improvements 
necessary  which  would  take  lime. 


m  10   ^ 
culw^ 

"e  of 

turn 
in  a 
:arly 

% 

thel^H 


dirigible  balloon,  and  they  involve  nothing     His  attention  was  just  then  occupied  on 


that  is  at  variance  with  mechanical  know- 
ledge, or  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  me- 
chanical skill. 

The  first  good  attempt  to  make  such  a 
balloon  was  in  1852  by  a  French  engi- 
■  neer,  M.  Henri  Giffard.  He  was  then 
t  young  and  unknown,  but  ,his  name  has 
k  »nce  become  famous  on  other  grounds, 
I  He  had  evidently  studied  the  subject  well, 
d  had  arrived  at  a  thoroughly  practical 
k^ppreciation  of  the  necessary  conditions. 


other  mechanical  inventions,*  but  he  did 
not  neglect  the  subject,  for,  in  the  great 
captive  balloons  erected  by  hira  in  1867 
and  i863,  he  perfected  several  of  the  im- 
provements he  had  in  contemplation,  in 
particular  the  impermeability  of  the  enve- 

*  M.  Giffard  has  acquired  great  fame  by  his 
invention  of  the  '  Injector,'  an  apparatus  now 
applied  almost  universally  to  locomotives,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  Temaibabie  and 
novel  applications  of  science  to  engineeriog. 
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lope,  a  more  mechanical  construction  of  degrees,  slioiving  an  independent  motion 

the  valves,  and  a  better  and  cheaper  mode  through  the  air  of  5  to  7^  miles  an  hour, 

of  preparing  pure  hydrogen.  produced    by   the   machinery.      Tlie  de- 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  earnest  scent  was   made   safely   about   90  miles 

desire  to  get  a  return-post  to  the  city  again  from  Paris. 

called  attention  to  the  subject  of  dirigible  As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome 
balloons.  In  October  1870,  M.  Dupuy  doesnot  seem  to  haveaccomplished  much 
de  Lome,  the  eminent  Naval  Architect  to  beyond  what  M.  Giftard  had  done  pre- 
the  French  Government,  obtained  a  grant  viously  :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  both 
of  sixteen  hundreds  pounds  for  experi-  M.  Giffatd  and  he  should  have  left  the 
ments,  and  he  proceeded  to  construct  an  subject  where  it  is  ;  but  fortunately,  guid- 
apparatus,  which  was  in  progress  when  ed  by  the  data  obtained,  we  may  form  an 
the  Communist  insurrection  broke  out  and  idea,  much  more  satisfactory  than  hereto- 
stopped  the  proceedings.  On  peace  being  fore,  of  the  position  of  the  question,  and 
restored,  M,  de  Ltime  resumed  the  work  of  the  prospects  of  ihe  invention  for  the 
at  his  own  cost,  and  the  trial  was  made  on  future. 

the  and  of  February,  1872,     He  has  given         In  the  first  place,  the  possibility  of  con- 

a  full  account  of  his  proceedings  in  several  structing,  on  principles  analogous  to  those 

papers   of  the    '  Comptes-rendus '  of  the  of  aquatic  navigation,  a   buoyant   aerial 

Academy  of  Sciences.     His  balloon  was  screw  ship,  which  shall  have  a   form    of 

elongated,    uo    feet   long,    and    50    feet  small  resistance,  which  shall  be  stable  and 

diameter,   containing  122,000  cubic  feet,  easy  to  manage,  and  which  shall  obey  her 

and  it  was  filled  with  hydrogen,     It  had  rudder,  has  been   fully  established ;  there 

a  triangular  rudder,  and  the  car  carried  a  only  remain  the  questions  what  power  is 

screw-propeller  of  two  sails,  30  feet  (iiame-  necessary  to  give  such  a  vessel  a  certain 

ter,  intended  to  be  turned  by  four  men,  a  speed  through  the   air;  what  amount  of 

relay-gang  being  also  taken  up  to  relieve  power  can    be  carried  ;    and    how   that 

them.     M.  de  Lome  considered  it  essen-  power  may  be  applied, 
tial  that  the  balloon  should  preserve  its        The  relation  between  power  and  speed 

form  in  spite  of  any  escape  of  gas,  and,  to  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  M.  de 

ensure   this,  he   placed,   inside  the   large  LOme   on  sound   mechanical   principles, 

envelope,  a  smaller  balloon,  which  could  checked   by  the  actual  data  of  aquatic 

be  filled  with  air  from  the  car  when  re-  navigation,  and  although  their  appHcation 

quired,  to  this  problem  is  new,  they  seem  to  have 

The  ascent   took  place  at  Vincennes,  been  confirmed  by  experiment  so  far  as 

with  M,  de  Lome  and  thirteen  other  per-  the  limited  trial  extended.     M,  de  Lome 

sons  in  the  car.     In  the  early  exposition  calculated  beforehand  that  to  give  a  speed 

of  his  objects  he  had  slated  that  he  did  of  five  miles  an  hour  would  require  a  net 

not  aim  at  attaining  any  great  independ-  expenditure  of  about  ^jths  of  a  horse- 

ent  speed  ;  the  important  point  was  to  get  power  ;•  for  which,  allowing  for  loss,  he 

such  a  moderate  control  over  the  course  allotted  4  men,  or  ^ihs  of  a  horse-power, 

as  should  render  it  possible  for  balloons  to  In  the  actual  experiment  he  found  that  8 


I  into  Paris,  and  he  believed  that  a 
motion  through  the  air  of  about  five  miles 
(eight  kilometres)  per  hour  would  suffice 
for  this  purpose.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
ground  the  screw  was  put  in  motion,  and, 
on  the  rudder  being  taken  in  hand,  its  in- 
fluence was  at  once  observable.  The 
wind  was  high,  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, with  a  velocity  varying  from  27  to 
37  miles  an  hour,  and  all  that  could  be 
hoped  for  was  to  produce  a  moderate 
deviation  in  the  direction  of  the  flight. 
This  was  accomplished,  .as,  when  the 
screw  was  put  to  work,  and  the  head  of 
the  balloon  set  at  right  angles  to  the  wind, 
a  deviation  was  obtained  of  ten  or  eleven 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  4 


n  (or  ^^ths  of  a  horse-power  net)  gave 

•  The  power  required  to  propel  the  balloon 
depends  largely  on  ihe  value  of  the  cocffiKienl 
represenling  ihe  reduclion  of  resislance  due 
to  the  form  or  to  the  /i«i  of  the  vessel.  There 
is  liltle  experience  of  this  for  the  air,  but  M. 
de  Ldme  asserts  by  the  analogy  of  ships,  Ihai 
it  may  be  as  low  as  Vn"  or  even  j'a-  Allowing; 
for  resistances  of  the  car  and  net.  and  for 
other  detects,  he  has  in  his  calculations 
brought  it  out  ai  a  mean  value  of  Vb  ;  and 
adopting  ibis,  we  have  the  following  formula. 
If  1/  =  largeEl  diameter  of  balloon  in  feet,  and 
f  =  vclocily  ibtougli  the  air  in  miles  pec  hour, 
(hen  ihc  net  horse-power  required  will  be  in 
round  numbers —  ja  ,» 

H.  P.   : 
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6-4  miles  per  hour,  which  is  sufficient  con-  of  detail,  and  there  is  every  probability 

firmation,  the  power  varying,  according  to  that  in  the  course  of  this  study  by  skilful 

a  well-known   rule,    as   the  cube  of  the  engineers    such   ameliorations    would   be 

speed.     Hence  to  give  10  miles  an  hour  brought  about  as  would  result  in  the  i 

would  require  z^  horse-power,  20  miles  tainment  of  higher  speeds  than  we  hid 

20  horse-power,  and  so  on.  above  taken  credit  for. 

The  form  of  power  adopted  by  M.  de         Let  us  only,  for  the  sake  of  argumei 

Lome,  namely  human  effort,  involved  an  assume  that  we  could  attain  for  oar  1^ 

if  weight ;  and  in  reason-  loons  an  independent  velocity  of  35  mil 

what  may  be  done,  we  have  a  right  an  hour  through  the  air  ;  it  is  worth  wbT 

ime  a   more   economical   arrange-  to  inquire  what  that  would  do  towards  n 

ment.     A  horse-power  in  the  shape  of  10  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  aerial  Ij 

relay  of  5,  weighs  above  a  comotion. 
'ton  ;  but  in  the  sleam  engine  this  may  be         We  have  here  to  consider  the  effects 

reduced   very  largely.     M.    Giffard's    en-  the  wind.     According  to  the  best  tabid 

gine    and   boiler   weighed    112    lbs.    per  what  maybe  called   an  ordinary   bree 

horse-power;  in  some  boats  lately  work-  blows  between  ten  and  twenty  miles  1 

ing  on  the  Thames*  the  weight  was  only  hour,  a  strong  breeze  between  twenty  a' 

60  or  70  lbs.,  and  in  other  instances  it  has  thirty,   a  high  wind  between  thirty  a 

been  reduced  still  lower.  forty,  and  a  gale  up  to  fifty  or  more.    1 

To  keep  up  the  power,  we  may  estimate  average  velocity  of  balloons  carried  aid 

that  the  engine  will  require,  per  horse-  by  the  wind  has  been  found  to  be  abo 

power  per  hour,  3  to  5  lbs.  of  fuel  and  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  we  may 


25  to  z8  lbs.  of  water.  But,  by  an  inge- 
nious '  air  surface  condenser,'  lately  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  water  evaporat- 
ed may  be  recovered  and  used  over  again, 
and  M.  Giffard  has  pointed  out  that  the 


fairly  assume  that  the  current  is  as  often 
below  as  above  this  velocity.     Hence  it 
follows  that  for  half  the  days  in  the  yi 
we   might  have  the  power,  by  propi 
ted  dirigible  balloons,  of  navij 


fuel  and  water  lost  would  take  the  place    ing  the  air  as  we  pleased,  in  any  directii 


^ 
^ 


If  the  wind  were  for  us,  we  should  laaki 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour ;  if  against  us, 
we  should  go  slowly,  but,  as  the  French 
sailor  said, '  Please  God,  we  should  cer- 
tainly arrive.'     In  the  other  half  of 
year,  when  the  wind  exceeded  the  velo( 
we  could  command,  we  must  give  up 
idea  of  steaming  against  it ;  but 


of  the  ballast  usually  put 

We  should  be  quite  within  actual  prac- 
tice in  estimating  for  each  horse-power, 
100  lbs.  weight  of  engine,  boiler,  and  con- 
denser, and  10  lbs.  for  each  hour's  con- 
sumption. Hence,  as  M.  de  Lome's  bal- 
loon had,  after  allowing  for  his  entire  ap- 
paratus and  machinery,  about  4600  lbs. 

disposable   buoyancy,  we   find    he  could  our  steering  power  would   give  us   v« 

carry  a  ao-horse  engine,  and  keep  up  a  great  advantage    in    deviating  from 

speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  for  13  hours,  wind's  direction.     An  example  will  mal 

By  enlarging  the  balloon,  say  to  100  feet  this    clear.     Suppose  that  a   high    wir 

diameter,    we    should    gel    an    available  were  blowing  from  the  west,  with  a  veloci- 

buoyancy  of  20  tons,  which  would  enable  ty  of  forty  miles  an  hour  {the  highest,  per- 

a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  to  be  kept  up  haps,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  attempt 

for  24  hours,  and  still  leave  some  7  or  8  a  voyage  with),  we  could  not  go  anywhere 

tons  free.  westerly,  or  even  due  north  or  south,  but, 

These  calculations  are  formed,  be  it  ob-  by  the  aid  of  our  independent  speed  of 

served,  on  data  already  existing;  we  have  twenty-five  miles,  we  could  command  any 

made  no  allowance  for  the  improvements  course  we  pleased  between  north-east  :     - 

that  would  naturally  arise  when  the  atten-  south-east,  giving  us  still  a  very  large  . 

tion  of  ingenious  men  was  drawn  to  the  useful  range;  and  what  we  lost  in 

subject,  and  when  actual  experience  had  respect  we  should  gain  in  swiftness,  as 

been    gained.      The   application  of  high  velocity  running  east  would  be  sixty-fil 


power  would  doubtless  require  many  ; 
lerations  in  construction,  and  much  study 


miles  an  hour. 

Then  one  most  important  use  of  dirigj 
bihty  would  be  in  facilitating  the  descen" 
and  in  avoiding  the  many  dangers  1 
which  the  aeronaut,  in  his  present  helples 
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position,  is  so  often  exposed.  He  could 
choose  bis  place  of  landing  with  precision, 
hearing  right  or  left  at  pleasure,  and,  turn- 
ing his  head  to  the  wind,  he  could  get  rid 
of,  or  largely  diminish,  the  dragging  whicli 
is  so  dangerous,  and  which  has  so  often 
brought  a  fatal  termination  to  balloon 
voyages.  Indeed,  with  ordinary  precau- 
tions in  the  construction  and  management 
of  the  apparatus,  a  dirigible  balloon  would 
furnish  one  of  tlie  safest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  swii^est  and  pleasantest,  modes  of  lo- 
comotion. 

And,  further,  it  must  be  borne  in  miud 
that  tile  increased  frequency  of  balloon 
voyages  would  lead  to  a  more  careful 
practical  study  of  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions bearing  on  them.  We  may,  indeed, 
conclude  that  the  future  use  of  balloons 
will  probably  depend  on  a  moderate  steer- 
ing facility,  combined  with  the  power  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  best  circumstances 
of  wind  and  weather;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  with  such  a  combination,  well 
studied,  and  wrought  out  with  the  skill  of 
which  the  present  age  is  capable,  the  bal- 
loon has  the  power  to  become  a  really 
useful  machine. 


We  have  had  no  space  in  this  article  to 
speak  of  flying.  There  are  maiiy  students 
of  aerial  locomotion  who  profess  a  con- 
tempt for  the  balloon,  as  a  mere  plaything, 
and  consider  that  the  only  proper  solution 
of  the  problem  is  by  a  flying  machine, 
which  shall  sustain  itself  in  the  air,  like  a 
bird,  by  mechanical  means.  They  disdain 
floating  power,  which,  they  say,  birds  do 
not  possess,  and  which  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary. It  would  be  just  as  reasona- 
ble to  propose,  on  analogous  grounds,  to 
abolish  boats  and  substitute  swimming-ma- 
chines. The  'plus  lourd  que  I'air '  doc- 
trine is  a  delusion,  founded  on  the  mecha- 
nical blunder  of  confounding  gravity  and 
momentum,  which  are  two  distinct  things. 
It  is  a  more  reasonable  objection  that  a 
baUoon,  from  its  large  size,  must  offer  a 
great  resistance  to  the  air  at  high  speeds, 
but  this  resistance  has  been  enormously 
overrated,*  and  it  is  a  cheap  price  at 
which  to  acquire  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
condition  of  aerial  locomotion — that  of 
overcoming  tiie  action  of  gravity.  At  all 
events,  a  dirigible  balloon  is  a  thing  act- 
ually in  existence ;  a  flying-machine  is,  a[ 
present,  only  an  idea. — Quarterly  Review. 
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HEN   my  lungs  are  full  of  London  face  of  this  earth,  give  me  the  little  Japa- 

srooke,  my  brain  worn  with  the  strain  of  nese  village  of  Meyangashi,  fourteen  thou- 

work,  iny  heart  sickened  within  me  by  dis-  sand  miles  away  from  where  I  now  write 

appointments  inseparable   from  a  hfe  of  in  the  heart  of  this  great  city, 
business — when,  in    short,  my  system   is         Were  Meyangaslii  four  hundred  miles 

lowered,  as  my  doctor  tells  me,  by  over-  away  instead,  I  should  not  thus  publish  its 

work  and  confinement,   and   I  pine  for  attractions  to  the  world,  for  it  would  be 

peace  and  quiet,  for  bright  sun  and  blue  but  a  sorry  return  for  all  that  it  did  for 

sky.  for  the  rippling  of  streams  and  the  me,  the  health  it  gave  back  to  me,  the 

sighing  of  soft  summer  gales  through  the  gloomy,  fever-bom  fancies  it    dispelled, 

green  woods,  then  my  soul  turns  longingly  were  I  to  bring  upon  it  a  yearly  invasion 

to  a  littie  spot   fourteen   thousand  miles  of  tourists,  who  would  soon  stifle  its  calm, 

away,  where  I  once  found  all  these  to  my  tranquil    existence,    turn    its    picturesque 

heart's  content.  temple  into  a  Kursaal,  poison  its  honesty, 

I  have  looked  upon  the  much-vaunted  and,  probably,  change  my  cheery,   atten- 

beauties  of  many  a   European  landscape,  ttve,  simple-minded  old  host  into  a  sordid, 

I  have  also  struck  out  from   the  beaten  cheating  harpy  of  a  landlord,  and  his  low 

paths  of  travel,  and,  trusting  mainly  to  a  thatched  farm-house  into   a  hotel ;    but 

compass,  a  smattering  of  the  language,  and  Meyangashi  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  four- 

a  pair  of  long  legs,  ^i'andered  in  search  of  teen  thousand  miles  away,  and,  in  spite 

the  picturesque  and  found  it  in  every  form  of  "  Captain  Cook,"  hotel  coupons,  and 

and  variety  in  quaint  little  out-of-the-way  circular  toure,  it  will  be  for  many  years  to 

nooks  and  comers.     Besides  this,  I  have  \  '- — ; ^^    ' 

seen  in  all  the  four  conlinenu  nature  in  „,  „?™  ™  w  fet?  "5*l!;,t,''l,o„,l"- 


every  aspect,  pretty,  grand,  and  awful ;  but     ^^jy  j,  j  ]i,s. 
of  all  the  bright  beauty  spots  on  the  fair    344  ibs. 


at  3D  miles  an  hour,  it  would  be 
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come — in  fact  until  human  ingenuity  de- 
a  scheme  for  being  in  two  places  at 
once,  or  establishes  a  regular  balloon  ser- 
vice between  London  and  Veddo — much 
the  same  as  when  I  first  saw  it. 

It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  set- 
tlement of  Yokohama,  so  that  it  is  five 
miles  or  so  outside  the  "treaty  limits," 
which  is  an  imaginary  (ordon  drawn  round 
Yokohama  with  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  ; 
beyond  which  the  "  foreigner"  is  forbidden 
to  pass.  The  Japanese  authorities,  how- 
ever, did  not  enforce  a  very  strict  observ- 
ance of  this  rule,  and  I  never  heard  of 
any  slight  transgressions  of  it  leading  to 
any  disagreeable  results.  Some  years  ago, 
soon  after  having  risen  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, I  found  myself,  together  witli  a 
friend,  in  this  haven  of  rest.  Fever  had 
held  me  in  its  burning  grasp  for  many 
weeks,  and,  when  it  had  at  last  let  go  its 
hold,  had  left  me  weak  in  mind  and  body. 
The  doctors  recommended  an  immediate 
return  to  England,  but  there  were  cogent 
reasons  for  my  staying  abroad  a  year  or 
two  longer  if  I  could  possibly  manage  it. 
With  painful  indecision  I  wavered  between 

■  e  two  courses:  on  the  one  hand  I  long- 
ed for  the  old  countrj-,  and  felt  that  it 
alone  could  restore  me;  on  the  other,  if  I 
left  Japan  just  then,  years  of  exile  and  toil 
would  have  been  spent  in  vain.  I  bad 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  fruit  of  ray  labors  was  nearly 
ripe,  it  was  hard  to  leave  it  to  be  plucked 
by  other  hands;  and  so  the  struggle  went 
At  last  a  middle  course  opened  be- 
fore me,  and  along  it  I  steered  to  a  happy 
solution  of  my  perplexities.  An  old 
schoolfellow  happened  to  be  in  the  regi-  * 
ment  quartered  at  Yokohama,  and,  on  his 
suggestion  and  promise  of  bearing  me 
company,  I  determined  to  try  a  month  at 

Meyangashi,  and  then,  if  that  did  no  good, 

I  to  throw  overboard  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  steer  for  England. 
Burton — I  shall  call  him  Burton — was 
just  the  companion  for  a  broken-down  in- 
valid. He  was  cheery  without  being 
noisy,  and  there  \fts  a  manly  liesrtiness 
about  him  that  made  you  feel  you  had 
something  strong  and  stout  to  lean  on, 
though,  at  the  same  lime,  he  could  be  as 
gentle  as  a  woman.  He  was  also  full  of 
vitality,  though  not  oppressively  so  to  one 
who  had  nearly  lost  all  his.  To  Burton, 
then,  I  trusted  myself,  feeling  every  confi- 
dence in  his  nature  to  cope  with  and  over- 
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come  the  difficulties  of  a  Japanese  Jour- 
ney in  the  shape  of  lazy  coolies,  idletniant 
helloes*  and  refractory, shoe-casting, knee- 
breaking  ponies.  After  determining  oa 
this  step,  I  left  all  the  arrangements  en- 
tirely to  him,  as  I  was  too  despondent  and 
weak  to  attend  to  anything  myself.  Thus 
empowered,  he,  with  his  usual  energy,  fix- 
ed the  period  of  our  departure  at  three 
days'  distance,  and  at  once  set  off  himself 
to  Meyangashi  to  engage  rooms  in  ad- 
vance. In  a  couple  of  days  he  relumed 
with  the  intelligence  that  there  was  no  tea- 
house f  where  we  could  put  up,  but  that  he 
had  engaged  part  of  a  farm-house.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  me,  and  the  next  morning 
we  started  on  our  ponies.  Burton  having 
previously  despatched  at  ilaybreak  the 
baggage  by  half  a  dozen  coolies,  who,  to- 
gether with  our  be/toes,  were  to  await  us  at 
a  place  called  Atchungi,  where  we  were 
to  break  the  journey  and  sleep  on  my  ac- 

To'  my  surprise  Burton  had  ridden  up 
to  my  bungalow  at  the  appointed  hour 
with  a  cavalcade  of  brother  officers  who, 
he  explained,  happened  to  be  starting  for 
some  temples  on  the  road  towards  Yeddo, 
and,  as  our  way  for  tlie  first  few  miles  lay 
in  the  same  direction,  we  all  rode  on  to- 
gether. The  morning  was  fine,  the  com- 
panionship was  pleasant,  the  temples  they 
were  bound  for  one  of  the  lions  of  Japan 
I  had  not  seen,  and  so  Burton  and  myself 
determined  to  accompany  them  to  their 
destination,  as  it  would  not  be  many  miles 
out  of  our  way  and  he  said  he  knew  where 
he  could  strike  off  into  a  bye-path  leading 
into  the  direct  road  to  Atchungi. 

Our  way,  to  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  temples,  lay  along  the  Tokaido — 
the  main  road  of  Japan,  or  rather  it  may 
be  called  a  street,  for,  with  few  intervals, 
there  are  houses  on  either  side  along  its 
entire  length  of  about  six  hundred  miles. 
It  was  along  this  Tokaido,  about  a  year 
before,  that  Mr.  Richardson,  a  British 
merchant,  was  brutally  murdered  by  the 
retainers  of  a  Daimh  (a  native  prince  or 
nobleman)  who  was  travelling  in  state 
along  the  route.  The  unfortunate  gentle- 
man was  at  the  time  accompanied  by  a 
lady  and  two  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
and,  unhappily  for  them,  they  met  this  pro- 
cession.    They  rode  on,  however,  keeping. 


"  N.1I 


e  grooms  or  horse  boys. 
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well  to  one  side  of  t^e  road,  and  encoun- 
tering nolhing  worse  than  the  scowls  and 
muttered  curses  of  tiie  armed  retainers, 
until  [he  great  man  himself  was  borne  past 
reclining  in  his  norimon,*  scornfully  sur- 
veying the  adventurous  Tojins;\  when, 
either  upon  some  signal  given  by  him,  or 
from  some  sudden  outburst  of  fanatical 
feeling,  out  flashed  the  keen  two-lianded 
swords,  and  the  unfortunate  Richardson 
was  cut  down, 

"  Galiop  back  for  dear  life!"  was  now 
the  cry,  and,  getting  the  lady  between 
them,  they  plied  whip  and  spur  in  the  di- 
rection of  Yokohama,  which  they  even- 
tually reached  safe,  but  not  sound;  the 
two  gentlemen's  horses  were  horribly 
gashed  and  cut ;    they   themselves  were 

(rightfully  wounded.     Mr.  C had  bis 

arm  disabled  for  life,  and  Mr.  M—  will 
carry  to  his  grave  the  marks  of  those 
deadly  two-handed  swords.  His  horse 
was  hacked  in  all  directions,  but,  like  a 
faithful  servant,  he  carried  his  master  in 
safety  into  the  settlement,  and  then  almost 
immediately  dropped  down  dead. 

It  was  always  with  rather  an  uncomfor- 
table feeling  that,  in  our  rides  abroad,  we 
met  any  of  these  powerful  Daiinics  proces- 
sions, knowing  that  merely  the  whim  of  a 
capricious  tyrant,  or  the  fanaticism  of  bi- 
goted unreasoning  men,  might  bring  on  us 
the  fate  of  Richardson. 

So  conscious  was  the  Government  of  its 
inability  to  keep  these  Daimios  and  tiieir 
retainers  in  check,  and  so  afraid  was  it  of 
finding  itself  embroiled  in  serious  compli- 
cations in  consequence  of  some  similar 
outrage,  that  whenever  one  of  these  pro- 
cessions was  to  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Yo- 
kohama, a  jiotice  was  invariably  sent  to  all 
the  legations  and  consulates,  that  on  such 
and  such  a  day  a  certain  Daim'w  would  tra- 
vel in  state  along  a  certain  route,  and  that 
it  would  be  expedient  for  all  foreigners  to 
keep  out  of  the  way.  This  warning  was 
generally  promulgated  by  means  of  the 
local  press,  and  any  one  riding  along  the 
proscribed  route  did  so  at  his  own  risk. 

Whether  on  the  occasion  I  am  about  to 
speak  of  the  usual  warning  had  not  been 
given  ;  or  whether  none  of  us  had  happen- 
ed to  see  it ;  or  whether,  which  is  still 
more  likely,  we  disregarded  it  with  true 
national  foolhardiness,  I  forget ;  but  at  all 


events  we  fell  foul  of  one  of  these  proces- 
sions, though  luckily  without  any  serious 
consequences. 

1  must  explain  that  all  along  the  Tokai- 
do,  at  certain  intervals,  commodious  and 
well-fitted-up  tea-houses  are  set  apart  ex- 
clusively for  the  accommodation  of  Dai- 
mios and  ofihcials  of  high  rank  who  may  be 
travelling  to  or  from  Yeddo  with  their  reti- 
nues. We  had  proceeded  about  ten  miles 
along  this  great  highroad,  and  had  nearly 
reached  our  destination,  when,  just  as  we 
were  passing  one  of  these  large  official  tea- 
houses, a  few  yaconin^  came  out,  and, 
with  somewhat  swaggering  gesture,  barred 
our  further  progress.  They  told  us'  that 
one  of  the  Mikado's  Daimios  and  his  suite 
were  resting  inside  the  tea-house,  and  that 
foreigners  would  not  be  allowed  to  ride 
past ;  "  but,"  added  they,  "  if  you  dismount 
and  lead  your  horses  by  in  all  humility, 
you  may  pass  on."  To  this  we  objected, 
and,  as  we  were  all  armed  with  revolvers, 
were  thirteen  in  number,  and  felt  ourselves 
for  the  time  representatives  of  our  nation 
and  exponents  of  its  characteristic  deter- 
mination and  pluck,  were  about  to  force 
our  passage,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  scores 
of  these  two-sworded  yaconins,  looking 
fierce  and  determined,  poured  out  of  the 
tea-house,  apparently  eager  for  a  fray  and 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  sharpness  of 
their  blades  on  our  bodies;  while  the 
shopkeepers  and  people,  acting  apparently 
under  i)\t  yaconins'  du-ections,  formed  in  a 
few  moments,  for  about  fifty  yards  down 
the  street,  a  series  of  barricades,  by  piling 
up  shutters,  tables,  benches,  and  anything 
else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

On  this  we  held  a  short  council  of  war, 
and  while  we  were  so  engaged,  the  yaco- 
ni'is,  who  must  have  numbered  by  this 
time  quite  a  hundred,  as  if  aware  of  the 
purport  of  our  conversation,  threw  back 
their  large  voluminous  sleeves  ready  to 
draw,  and  stood  defiantly  awaiting  our  de- 
cision the  while  they  eyed  us,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Choose— advance  and  be  made 
mincc-meat  of,  though  you  may  shoot 
down  one  or  two  of  lis,  or  retire  in  safety !" 
The  former  alternative,  which  a  glance  at 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  armed  men 
before  us  was  sufficient  to  convince  us 
would  be  our  fate,  was  unpleasant  to  con- 
template; and  so,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 

•  Officers  enthled  to  carry  two  swords, 
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valor,  we  rode  back,  with  indignation  in  room,  and  rest  my  aching  hmbs,  but  Bui- 

our  hearts,  but — what  we  have  found  of  ton,  in  whose  hands  I  entirely  was,  willed 

more  practical  use   to   us  since — whole  otherwise, 
skins  on  our  bodies.  "  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  tdl 

We  may  all  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  you   what  you'll  do.     You're  dead  beat. 

this  magnate  happened  to  be  taking  his  and  no  mistake.     You'll  first  have  a  tepid 

ease  at  the  inn,  and  that  we  did  not  meet  bath,    and    get    into    some   comfortable 

him  in  procession,  for,  from  what  we  after-  clothes,  then  you  can  have  a  sifsia  for 

wards  heard,  he  turned  out  to  be  one  of  about  an   hour,  and   then,  after  a  short 

the  most  powerful  and  overbearing  of  the  stroll,  even  if  it's  only  fifty  yards  down  the 

Mikado's  nobles,  half  priest,  half  states-  village  street  and  back  again,  we'll  have 

man,  in  fact  a  sort  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  our  dinner." 

and  even  to  have  looked  at  hira  would         I  consented,  as  I  would  have  consented 

probably  have  drawn  upon  us  the  wrath  of  to  anything  Burton  told  me,  and  was  led 

his  armed  attendants.  away  to  my  bath  without  mote  ado.     in 

Soon  after  this  Burton  and  myself  part-  Japan,  even  in  the  lowliest  inns,  the  tra- 

ed  from  the  rest,  and  striking  off  to  our  veller's  request  for  a  bath  is  never  met  with 

right  in  a  short  time  got  into  the  silk  dis-  that  stare   of  blank  astonishment  which 

trict,  which  commences  three  or  four  miles  often  attends  the  demand  in  our  own  and 

out  of  Yokohama,  and  extends  for  about  every  other  European  country,     I  know 

twelve  miles  to  Atchungi.     It  is  a  perfect-  in  Ireland  once,  I  asked  for  a  b.itli,  and 

ly  level  plain  covered  with  regularly  plant-  they  brought  me  a  bread-pan  ;    and,  on 

ed  dwarfed  mulberry  trees  ;  and  traversed  another  occasion,  in  France,   I   could  gel 

by  one  broad  path  running  towards  At-  no  nearer  the  article  than  a  horse-trough; 

chungi,  with  smaller  ones   branching  off  while  in  England  and  Germany  the  re- 

from  it  at  regular  intervals  and  at  right  quest  has  more  than  once  led  to  a  serious 

angles ;  so  that  it  may  be  easily  imagined  breach  of  the  peace  between   mj'self  and 

this  part  of  our  journey,  as  far  as  scenery  the  landlord. 

was  concerned,  was  most  decidedly  mo-         In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  there  would 

notonous;  and  it  was  to  pur  intense  gra-  be  much  more  surprise  felt  if  the  traveller 

tification  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  did  not  ask  for  one.     There  were  no  pre- 

abruplly  clianged  fi"om  everything  that  was  parations  required,  no  rushing  about   of 

flat  and  lame  to  everything  that  was  pic-  chambermaids,  no  turning  on  this  and  off 

turesque  and  pretty,  and  we  found  our-  that — everything  was  quite  ready,  and  I 

selves,  in  a  few  moments  after  leaving  the  was  at  once  conducted  to  a  huge  wooden 

plain,  at  the  little  village  of  Atchungi.  bath  with  a  small  earthen  furnace  let  in 

ITie  tea-house  where  we  were  to  dine  at  the  foot,  and  a  lid  enclosing  the  whole 

and  put  up  for  the  night,  was  charmingly  of  the  top  with  the  exception  of  a  space 

situated  in  the  midst  of  a  belt  of  tall  trees,  just  big  enough  for  the  head  of  the  bather 


,  with  its  neatly-thatched  roof 
cleanly-swept  yard,  formed  a  picture  the 
very  sight  of  which  brought  a  sense  of  rest 
I  and  ease  lo  the  weary  wayfarer.  I  know 
it  did  to  me.  I  was  completely  fagged 
out  and  saddle-weary  with  the  unusual  t 


to  emerge  through.  In  one  of  these  con- 
trivances, with  a  small  furnace  burning 
gaily,  a  Japanese,  after  liis  day's  work  is 
over,  will  sit  calmly  boiling  lumself  with 
the  lid  on,  and  the  water  bubbling  about 
him  at  boiling  heat.     He  seems,  however, 


[  ertion,    and  for   the   last   few  miles  had  to  like  it  uncommonly,  tojjudgs  from  the 

I  drooped  almost  into  a  stale  of  utter  col-  pleased  expression  of  his  face  fast  deepen- 

Mapse;  but  as  the  sight  of  the  pleasant  lit-  ing   under   the  process  into  beetroot-like 

[  tie  inn  suddenly  burst  upon  my  aching  tints:  and  when  he  has,  at  last,  had  enough 


■about  an  hour  of  it — he  takes  off  the  lid 
and  emerges  as  much  like  a  boiled  lobster 
as  a  human  being  can  become. 

My  bath  was  quite  ready ;  the  small 
furnace  glowed  with  live  pieces  of  char- 
coal ;  the  water  bubbled  merrily,  and  ray 
I  style  from  our  host.  I  felt  inclined  lo  do  companion  of  the  bath,  taking  off  the  iid, 
[nothing  but  throw  myself  down,  just  as  I  invited  me  to  enter.  Not  being,  however, 
fwas,  on  the  clean  matting  of  our  little    either  a  Japanese,  a  blue  lobster,  or  a  po- 


eyes,  a  feeling  of  relief  at  once  stole  over 
I  me. 

Our  bettois  were  on  the  look-out  for  us, 
\  and  led  our  ponies  away  to  be  fed  and 
I  watered,  while  we  entered  the  tea-house, 
I  receiving  a  cheery  welcome   in  Japanese 
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tato,  I  did  not  see  any  particular  object  in 
being  boiled,  and  so  had  the  fuel  raked 
out  of  the  furnace  and  a  few  buckets  of 
cold  water  added  before  I  got  in.  When 
I  did  get  in,  though,  after  these  alterations 
in  the  arrangements,  I  found  it  most  grate- 
ful, and,  as  I  lay  reposing  my  aching 
limbs,  I  heard  Burton  in  the  back  yard 
going  through  the  more  invigorating  pro- 
cess of  having  buckets  full  of  cold  water, 
just  drawn  from  the  well,  dashed  over  him 
by  his  bftio. 

After  my  bath  and  a  change  of  clothes, 
fiurton  administered  a  little  weak  brandy 
and  water;  and,  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
repose,  I  lay  on  a  soft  bed  of  Japanese 
quilts,  made  up  by  my  kind  nurse.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  sunk  off  into  a  slumber,  and 
when  I  awoke,  about  an  hour  later,  Bur- 
ton was  at  my  side,  urging  me  to  come 
out  for  a  short  stroll  before  dinner,  just  to 
shake  off  the  lassitude  following  a  siesta. 
Leaning  on  his  arm,  we  sauntered  down  the 
village  street,  saluted  with  cheery  nods  and 
"  Ohio's .'"  (good-day)  from  the  villagers, 
as  they  sat  at  their  evening  meals,  or  in 
their  evening  tubs  at  the  doors  of  their 
dwellings.  We  then  walked  back  to  our 
dinner,  which  we  discussed  in  Japanese 
fashion,  and  with  the  paper  screens  of  our 
apartment  drawn  back,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  a  crowd  of  chubby  little  urchins, 
who  gathered  outside,  watching  with  in- 
tense interest  our  performances  with  the 
knives  and  forks— to  them,  implements  of 
strange  shape  and  use. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  homely  tradi- 
'tion  about  a  village  inn.  It  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  snug  little  hot-bed  of 
comfort,  gossip,  and  good  fellowship ;  and, 
from  the  merry  group  we  saw  later  in  the 
evening  gathered  in  the  public  part  of  the 
establishment,  this  particular  one  at  At- 
chimgi  seemed  to  fully  bear  out  the  tradi- 
tion, and  to  possess  all  these  attributes, 
though  in  a  Japanese  garb.  There  were 
no  sanded  floors,  no  glowing  fires  and 
snug  chimney-corners,  no  long  church- 
warden pipes,  no  pots  of  ale ;  but  there 
was  a  scrupulously  clean  matted  floor 
(heaven  help  the  unfortunate  wight  who 
omitted  to  slip  off  his  wooden  shoes  before 
stepping  on  it !)  and  a  great  wooden  bo.x 
holding  their  charcoal  brazier,  called  a 
sftebaslii,  around  which  they  all  sat  cross- 
legged,  sipping  their  saki  or  tea  out  of  di- 
minutive httle  cups,  and  smoking  their 
small  pipes — men  and  women  alike.  They 


are  a  laughter-loving  race,  and  many  a' 
joke  was  cracked  to  shouts  of  loud  merri- 
ment; but  the  fun  reached  its  climax 
when  Burton  took  his  seat  amongst  them, 
and,  in  his  broken  Japanese,  engaged 
hem  in  friendly  "  chaff"  all  round. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  the 
gloom  of  night  had  shut  out  the  fair  syl- 
van scene  from  our  view,  and  as,  with  the 
paper  screens  still  drawn  back,  we  sat  (or 
rather,  as  /  lay,  and  Burton  sat)  talking, 
the  glimmer  of  a  swinging  lantern  in  the 
distance,  and  the  regular  shouting  chorus 
of  coolies  carrying  a  load,  heralded  the 
approach  of  travellers.  In  a  few  more 
minutes  we  could  see,  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern,  s.yaconin  alight  from  his  norimon, 
and,  after  carefully  taking  out  his  two 
swords  fi^m  the  rests  made  expressly  for 
them  in  front  of  his  chair,  enter  the  tea- 
house. This  new  arrival  was,  later  on, 
followed  by  two  more  yacmtins;  and,  in 
their  honor  I  suppose,  and  for  their  en- 
tertainment, the  greater  part  of  the  night 
was  made  hideous  by  the  twanging  of  gui- 
tars and  the  screeching  of  women's  voices 
to  the  accompaniment. 

I  passed  a  feverish  night,  and  the  next 
morning  I  felt  so  weak  and  unstrung,  that 
we  were  nearly  giving  up  all  idea  of  the 
trip  to  Meyangashi,  and  returning  to  Yo- 
kohama instead.  Even  Burton  seemed  to 
lose  his  decision  of  character,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  at  a  loss  to  know  which  course 
to  recommend.  As  long  as  my  heaJth 
was  merely  a  question  of  convalescence, 
fresh  air,  change,  and  lime,  were  all  the 
doctors  I  required ;  but  a  relapse,  at  the 
best  of  times  to  be  dreaded,  was  to  be 
doubly  so  when  far  away  from  medical  aid 
and  home  comforts.  This  latter  contin- 
gency, I  saw,  was  at  the  bottom  of  Bur- 
ton's indecision,  but  as  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  dear  good  fellow  looking  so  wor- 
ried and  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his 
scheme,  at  the  very  outset,  too,  I  plucked 
up  my  courage  and  announced  my  fixed 
determination  to  go  on.  Riding  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  could  not  have  sat  in 
a  saddle  for  a  mile  ;  and  so  a  kango  and  a 
couple  of  coolies  were  engaged  to  carry 
me  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  I 
have  spoken  of  a  norimon  and  a  kange, 
both  in  the  sense  of  something  in  which 
to  be  carried.  They  are  both  species  of 
palanquins,  but  one  is  of  a  more  comforta- 
ble and  superior  description  than  the 
other.     The  Jiango,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to 
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bear  the  same  relation  to  a  norhnon,  that 
a  hack  cab  does  to  a  brougham.  A  kango, 
with  its  attendant  coohes,  can  be  hired , 
for  a  small  sum, but  a  norimon  is  generally 
private  property. 

Willie  making  a  few  final  preparations 
before  our  start,  the  three  yaconiiis,  to 
whom  ive  owed  the  musical  entertainment 
of  the  night  before,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  scene,  also  about  to  take  their  de- 
parture, He  of  the  norimon  had  travelled 
in  this  way  a  hundred  and  fifty  mQes  from 
an  inland  district,  principally  to  behold 
the  wondrous  Tojins  in  Yokohama  and 
Veddo,  the  fame  of  whom  had,  doubtless, 
spread  all  over  the  country.  He  was 
a  particularly  dignified  and  good-looking 
man,  but  seemed  deeply  imbued  witli  the 
conservative  ideas  of  the  interior,  if  we 
might  judge  from  the  glance  of  scorn 
and  defiance  he  threw  at  us,  as  he  stepped 
into  his  norimon.  We  were  the  first  for- 
eigners he  had  seen,  and  the  sight  of  ua, 
coolly  standing  on  the  sacred  soil  of  his 
forefathers,  seemed  to  make  his  blood 
boil.  The  other  two,  who  travelled  on 
horseback,  and  with  whom  we  entered  into 
a  sliort  conversation,  were  more  liberal 
in  their  opinions,  and  had  had  their  minds 
expanded  by  a  sojourn  in  Veddo,  and  oc- 
casional visits  to  Yokohama;  indeed,  one 
of  them  was  so  far  a  convert  to  civilization 
as  to  have  discarded  the  national  dress, 
and  donned  a  suit  of  black  broadcloth  and 
butcher  boots.  The  other  still  retained 
the  flowing  robes  and  the  sandals  of  his 
country,  thus  affording  us  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  two  styles  of  dress,  the 
old  and  the  new ;  and  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  our  verdict  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  former.  The  one  in  his  native  gar- 
ments looked  dignified,  easy,  and  grace- 
ful ;  while  he  in  the  broadcloth  suit  looked 
monkeyish,  awkward,  and  constrained, 
and  was  also  as  much  embarrassed  by  his 
swords,  stuck  into  a  new-fangled  shoulder- 
belt,  as  a  stage  captain.  He  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  on  his  boots,  and 
as  he  walked  very  gingerly  in  them  to  his 
pony,  with  his  face  screwed  up  into  an  ex- 
pression of  pain,  was  freely  "  chaffed  "  by 
his  companion.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
European  dress  does  not  become  the  Jap- 
anese style  of  beauty.  Had  these  two 
men  exchanged  clothes,  the  remarks  al- 
ready applied  to  each  might  have  been, 
with  equal  truth,  reversed.  Besides  this, 
the  fashion  has  brought  to  light  a  trait 
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that  might,  otherwise,  have  remained  for 
ever  hidden  in  their  loose  flowing  gar- 
ments, and  that  is,  liandineis.  Tiiere  is  no 
doubt  of  it — as  a  race  they  are  bandy.  I 
don't  wi^h  to  be  personal,  but  any  one 
can  see  this  for  himself  in  the  streets  of 
London  now,  any  day  of  the  week.  But 
it  is  a  prosperous  nation,  and  so  I  sup- 
pose we  may  say  of  it,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  said 
of  Mrs.  Harris's  sixth  infant,  that  "  thrive 
it  does,  though  bandy." 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  the 
two  yaconins  bade  us  "  Syonarct  J"  (good- 
bye— to  our  ears  the  prettiest,  softest 
sounding  farewell  word  in  any  language), 
and,  as  we  watched  them  riding  away,  we 
noticed  that  the  European  saddle,  in 
which  he  of  the  broadcloth  suit  rode, 
seemed  to  be  as  new  and  uncomfortable  to 
him  as  his  boots  ;  for  he  rolled  about  in  it 
in  a  way  which  dieted  much  laughter  from 
his  companion,  who  himself  sat  as  up- 
right and  steady,  in  his  high  peaked 
one,  as  a  Life  Guardsman  on  parade. 

I  have  been  so  long  in  gelling  to  Mey- 
angashi,  that  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
must  be  got  over  as  tjuickly  as  possible. 
It  was  accomplished  by  me  in  ray  kango, 
and  by  Burton  on  foot ;  and  in  point  of 
picturesque  beauty  made  up  for  the  mono- 
tony of  the  previous  day's  ride  through 
the  dull  waste  of  mulberry  trees  which 
nothing,  I  should  think,  but  a  silkworm 
could  have  appreciated.  I  cannot  say  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  scenery,  for  to  en- 
joy anything  one  must  be  comfortable,  and 
I  most  decidedly  was  not.  My  convey- 
ance was  simply  nothing  but  a  bamboo 
cage  slung  on  a  single  pole — essentially  an 
uncomfortable  contrivance,  but  now  ren- 
dered doubly  so  by  one  bearer  being  a  spe- 
cies of  Chang  and  the  other  a  sort  of  Tom 
Thumb.  In  vain  I  tried  to  accommodate 
myself  to  circumstances.  First  I  sat  cross- 
legged  like  a  Japanese,  but  this  speedily 
led  to  such  a  seij^ure  of  cramp  that  I  had 
to  be  shaken  up  by  Burton  like  one  of  the 
aged  Smallweeds,  Then  I  tried  my  legs 
dangling  out  on  either  side,  but  they  were 
long,  and  got  entangled  with  roadside  ob- 
jects. Then  I  thrust  them  through  the 
roof,  but  this  soon  resulted  in  a  serious  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  which, 
although  unpleasant,  still  afforded  me  the 
gloomy  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  there 
was  some  blood  left  in  my  body  and  that 
the  fever  had  not  drunk  it  all  up,  which 
any  one,  to  have  looked  at  me,  would 
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have  supposed.  Then  I  tried  them  both 
hanging  out  on  the  same  side ;  but  this 
deslroyed  the  balance,  and  resuhed  in  a 
capsize  into  a  moist  rice-field ;  and  then 
after  this,  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  was  useless  for  any  one  not  a  Japanese 
bom  to  try  and  ride  in  a  kango,  unless  he 
had  the  power  of  previously  leaving  his 
backbone  and  legs  at  home,  I  took  Bur- 
ton's arm,  and  toiled  along  for  some  mites, 
itil  I  got  into  a  sufliciently  Hmp  state 
en  for  a  kan^o,  and  was  accordingly 
Ided  up  and  packed  away  in  it  for  the 
lainder  of  ihe  journey. 
The  way,  for  many  miles,  lay  along  a 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  from 
looked  down  upon  winding 
I  numerous  villages  and  ham- 
lets. I  have  often  heard  that  in  the  eyes 
thoroughbred  cockney  there  is  no 
view  so  lovely  as  that  of  his  beloved  Lon- 

Ion  chimney-tops.  I  have  never,  how- 
'er,  been  able  to  enter  into  his  feelings. 
It  were  a  Niphon*  to  say  this  of  his  na- 
'e  village,  I  could  at  once  understand 
as  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  view  of  a  Japanese  village  seen 
from  a  height,  when  nothing  but  its  house- 
tops is  visible ;  for  on  the  summit  of  the 
beautifully  thatched  roofs,  the  iris  plant 
grows  and  flowers  in  luxurious  profusion. 
Why  this  particular  plant,  o(  all  others, 
should  be  alone  exalted  to  this  elevated 
position,  I  know  not,  for  then,  when  I 
could  have  found  out,  I  never  had  the  cu- 
riosity, which  I  have  now  when  I  cannot, 
to  ask  the  question ;  but  there  they  are, 
proclaiming  from  the  very  housetops  that 
taste  for  the  beautiful  which  imbues  the 
whole  of  Japan,  and  penetrates  even  toils 
ittages  and  hovels. 

was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
■ed  at  Meyangashi,  and,  to  our  cha- 
,  instead  of  finding  our  rooms  in  the 
i-house  swept  and  garnished  for  our 
reception,  we  were  considerably  discon- 
certed by  the  sight  of  our  coolies  and  Bet- 
tges  sitting  on  our  luggage,  piled  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  while  our  ponies 
browsed  on  an  adjacent  bank. 

On  seeing  us,  the  coolies  and  beitoes 
hastened  towards  us,  gesticulating  excited- 
ly, and  jabbering  all  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  evidently  some  important  in- 
telligence to  be  communicated,  but  as 
each  one,  with  that  truly  human  feeling, 

*  The  Japanese  call  Ibemsclvcs  Niphon 


Strove  hard,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  be 
him.self  the  bearer  of  the  news,  we 
unable  to  make  anything  out  of  lh< 
fused  jargon.      At   last,    Burton    havini 
silenced   the    coolies    and    reduced    thi 
general  chorus  to  a  simple  duet   by  ot 
two  helloes,  we  learned  that  ^oxae  yaeuiiins 
had  arrived  in  the  village  on  the  previous 
day,  and  !iad  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
the  very  farm  house  we  had  engaged,  the 
people  of  which,  now  in  fear  and    trem- 
bling, denied  all  knowledge  of  the  Tojins,. 

"  Confound  these  Iwo-sworded  fellowslj 
they're  the  bHes-noirs  of  the  country* 
This  is  the  second  lime,  in  the  same  day; 
we've  fallen  foul  of  them,"  said  Burtoi 
with  hearty  emphasis,  as  he  strode  awa; 
to  see  what  he  could  do. 

I  extricated  my  cramped  limbs  from 
cage,  and  sal  down  on  the  luggage,  to 
await  the  result  of  Burton's  search  for 
lodgings ;  and,  while  thus  employed,  I 
paid  the  two  kangn  coolies,  Chang  and 
Tom  Thumb.  To  the  latter  I  presented 
an  extra  ikhiboo  (about  eighteen  Tpence), 
as  a  salve  for  sundry  hard  words  I  had 
hurled  at  him  when  in  Ihe  agonies  of 
cramp,  the  recollection  of  which  now 
smole  me  reproachfully  as  I  observed  his 
bare  shoulders,  seared  and  scarred  by  the 
kaii^o  pole.  This  amende  honorable  evok- 
ed such  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  confi- 
dence, that  I  was  at  once  treated  to  a 
relation  of  his  professional  cares  and 
troubles.  He  announced  his  positive  de- 
termination of  dissolving,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  partnership  with  Chang.  He 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  said.  It 
neariy  always  ended  in  their  passengers 
becoming  so  enraged  by  the  constant 
slipping  forward,  if  he  were  in  front,  or 
the  incessant  sliding  back  if  he  were  be- 
hind, as  to  at  last  jump  out,  in  ungovern- 
able fury,  and  vent  their  wrath  on  his 
shoulders ;  for,  being  the  little  one,  he  was 
always  pitched  upon,  while  Chang  always 
calmly  embraced  the  opportunity  for  a 
rest  and  a  few  whitfs  of  his  pipe. 

This  tale  of  woe  had  only  just  come  to 
a  conclusion — for  the  liltle  man  waxed 
eloquent  and  diffuse  over  his  wrongs — 
when  Burton  returned  with  ihe  intelligence 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  rooms  in 
anotlier  farm-house  close  by ;  and  thither 
we  at  once  adjourned,  bag  and  baggage. 

He  had  had  great  difficulty,  it  appeared, 
in  getring  anything;  for  the  presence  of 
y\\^x  yatmins  in  the  village  had  made  the 
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people  unusually  punctilious  about  the 
"treaty  limits,"  and  timid  of  harboring 
foreigners.  One  kind-hearted,  cheery  old 
Japanese,  Iiowever,  on  Burton  represent- 
ing to  him  how  ill  I  was,  and  that  I 
should  probably  die  if  left  out  for  the 
night,  had  allowed  his  humanity  to  get  the 
better  of  liis  fears,  and  Jiad  consented  to 

ke  us  in. 

Our  domicile  was  in  the  regular  style  of 
Japanese  farm-houses — a  one-storied  build- 
ing of  wBod  and  clay,  with  a  high  thatch- 
ed roof  projecting  o/er  a  broad  verandah, 
which  went  all  round  the  house.  The 
windors  and  doors  were  the  usual  sliding 
panels  of  wooded  framework,  covered 
with  paper,  wbile  outside  these  again,  for 
night  use,  was  a  rather  more  substantial 
protection  against  the  cold  and  robbers, 
in  the  shape  of  stout  wooden  sliutlers. 

Our  apartment — our  host  had  a  nume- 
rous family  and  could  only  let  us  have 
one  room — was  a  small  though  scrupu- 
lously clean  one,  and  its  sole  furniture, 
besides  the  straw  mattresses  on  the  floor 
consisted  of  a  shebashi  or  charcoal  box, 
and  a  Japanese  paper  lamp.  However, 
Burton,  in  the  most  wonderful  manner, 
soon  managed,  out  of  a  few  odds  and  ends 
we  had  brought  with  us,  to  impart  an  air 
of  tolerable  comfort  to  the  place. 

I  was  stiff  and  fatigued  with  my  journey 
in  the  ketn^,  and,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
I  had  a  warm  bath,  which  here  again 
there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was  ex- 
actly the  same  contrivance  as  the  one  at 
AtchuDgi — in  fact,  the  pattern  is  univereal 
— and  the  only  preparation  required  was 
its  removal  indoors,  its  usual  place 'being 
in  the  front  yard,  where  the  family  per- 
formed their  ablutions  alfresco. 

After  my  bath  and  a  short  rest.  Burton 
took  me  out  for  a  stroll,  to  be  introduced 

the  beauties  of  the  place.  It  certainly 
a  charming  little  spot.  We  were 
■n  in  a  rich  narrow  valley,  with  thick- 
wooded  hills  all  round,  their  different 

ides  of  green  lighted  up  with  gaudy 
Itches  of  azalea  which  grew  and  clustered 

tut  the  large  trees  in  the  wildest  profu- 
Part  of  tiie  village  nestled  dawi  in. 
the  valley,  but  another  portion  clung 
about  the  sides  of  a  small  but  steep  hill, 
as  if  crowding  towards  its  temple  for  pro- 

tion,  for  on  the  extreme  summit  of 
eminence,  in  a  commanding  position 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  wood,  stood  the 


sacred  edifice,  mounting  guard,  as  it  W^ 
over  the  peaceful  spot.  So  thought  1 1 
I  looked  up  at  the  dark  sombre  grovf 
surrounding  it  and  adding  so  much  to  if 
sacred  character;  and,  as  if  further  to 
color  this  fancy,  just  at  the  moment,  the 
deep-toned  sounds  of  its  huge  bronze  bell 
floated  tremulously  on  the  evening  air,  as 
if  to  assure  the  villagers,  before  the  going 
down  of  the  sim,  that  it  was  in  its  accus- 
tomed place  to  guard  them  through  the 
evils  of  the  night.  As  I  gazed  at  the 
scene,  the  sun  was  pouring  over  the  green 
and  crimson  clad  hills  a  few  farewell  rays, 
and  bathing  in  a  warm  glow  of  light  the 
foliage,  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  mossy 
thatched  roofs  covered  with  the  blue  iris. 
It  was  all  very  beautiful,  but  in  our  eyes 
Meyangashi's  loveliest  feature  was  its  river. 
It  was  wonderful  how  many  different  as- 
pects it  was  able  to  assume  in  its  short 
course  through  the  little  Meyangashi 
valley.  In  some  places  it  spht  itself  up 
into  numerous  bttle  streams,  and  brawled 
and  babbled  over  shallow  little  beds  of 
stones,  in  numberless  little  miniature  cas- 
cades and  rapids.  Then  it  suddenly  was 
united  again,  and  a  bend  brought  us  to  a 
deep  clear  pool  with  a  sandy  bottom  on 
which  the  pebbles  lay,  eighteen  feet' under 
water,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  if  noth- 
ing but  space  intervened  between  them 
and  us.  Nature  seemed  to  have  designed 
the  spot  expressly  for  a  bathing  place,  I 
There  was  every  convenience,  as  well  a(f^ 
inducement,  for  a  dip.  A  stone  slab,  over^ 
grown  about  its  base  and  sides  by  n 
and  lichens,  but  with  a  perfectly  clear  ant 
level  surface,  projected  over  the  coo 
depths,  and  offered  every  facility  for  i 
"header,"  and  a  dressing-place;  or  thq 
bather,  had  he  preferred  it,  might  lja¥<_ 
made  his  toilet  on  the  grassy  baniti 
amongst  camelias  and  other  wild  flowerj 
which  grew  right  down  lo  the  water^" 
edge,  and  were  reflected  in  the  still  clear 
depths.  Then,  as  if  to  show  that  it  was 
not  always  obliged  to  look  so  inviting  aftd 
pleasant,  the  river  gradually  narrowed, 
until  it  rushed  madly,  in  a  cruel- looking 
torrent,  through  a  mountain  gorge  ;  then, 
as  if  changing  its  mood  again,  it  opened 
out  broader  by  degrees,  until  it  became  so 
mild  and  docile,  as  to  submit  to  being 
crossed  by  a  string  of  stepping-stones, 
over  which  a  litde  Japanese  damsel  was- 
tripping  daintily,  without  even  wetting  ha 
straw  sandals ;  and  lower  down  again,  i" 
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widened  out  slill  more,  and,  in  a  broad 
gleaming  sheet  of  water  only  a  few  indies 
in  depth,  swept  over  a  golden-sanded  bed. 
In  thisshallow.noisy  groups  of  naked  little 
children,  their  bodies  tanned  to  a  rich 
brown  by  the  sun,  were  paddling  about  and 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  merry 
shouts  and  laughter,  as  they  chased  the 
small  fish  about,  and  caught  them  entangled 
amongst  the  weeds  and  stones  at  the  sides. 
Then,  after  tluis  good-naturedly  allowing 
the  litde  urchins  to  pfay  on  its  broad 
bosom,  it  collected  itself  within  such 
bounds  as  to  admit  of  being  spanned  by  a 
rustic  bridge — such  a  rustic  bridge  as  I 
never  saw  out  of  a  picture  or  a  transforma- 
tion scene.  It  was  very  arched,  and  con- 
sisted merely  of  upright  stakes,  on  which 
rested  a  rude  framework  of  untrimmed 
boughs,  across  which,  again,  smaller 
boughs  and  twigs  were  interlaced,  and 
strewn  over  with  a  covering  of  straw  and 
earth.  Over  this  very  primitive  contriv- 
ance, a  pony  in  straw  shoes,  laden  with  a 
couple  of  sacks  of  charcoal,  was  picking 
his  way  carefully — as  he  needed  to,  if  he 
wished  to  get  over  without  a  fall,  for  the 
straw  and  earth  often  merely  hid  a 
treacherous  interstice,  througli  which  the 
foot  of  man  or  beast  occasionally  disap- 
peared. In  addition  lo  these  little  disa- 
greeables, it  had,  as  we  afterwards  found 
out,  a  playful  way  of  oscillating  violently, 
just  as  you  got  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
arch  and  hung  over  the  deepest  part  of 
the  river.  However,  it  was  very  pretty  to 
look  at,  and  was  certainly  not  the  Uasf  of 
Meyangashi's  many  picturesque  points. 
As  we  passed  the  head  of  this  bridge  on 
our  way  home,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  cheery,  but  respectful,  "eAiu  done- 
san.'""  and  on  looking  about,  I  found 
that  the  sound  proceeded  from  a  grinning 
and  bobbing  head  of  a  bright  beetroot 
hue,  which  only  just  protruded  from  a 
steaming  tub.  1  could  not  at  first  fix  the 
identity  of  the  owner,  as  the  head  of  a 
boiled  Japanese  looking  out  of  a  cloud  of 
steam  is  uncommonly  like  the  head  of  any 
other  boiled  Japanese  similarly  situated  j 
but  at  last,  after  the  rubicund  countenance 
bad  broken  into  a  few  more  grins,  I  be- 
came aware  that  it  was  that  of  my  /tango- 
bearer,  Tom  Thumb,  beaming  with  calo- 
ric and  delight;  whQe,  vis-a-vis,  and  in 
mother  equally  steaming  tub,   sat    the 

Oonrsan — Sir,  Master.  Gentleman. 


lengthy  and  stolid  Chang  with  a  sedate,! 
but  slightly  sour  cast  of  expression,  Tom'.j 
Thumb  laughed  very  much,  as  if  to  inti* 
mate  that  he  rather  thought  he  had  got 
the  best  of  Chang  this  time  ;  for  while  fie, 
the  little  one,  sat  with  the  water  bubbling 
snugly  up  to  his  very  chin,  his  long  part- 
ner was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
only  a  partial  boiling,  and  sat  with  his 
bare  back  and  shoulders  protruding  alto- 
gether from  the  tub  and  exposed  to  the 
evening  air. 

I  returned  Tom  Thumb's  salutation, 
and  passed  on  with  a  mental  comparison 
between  him  and  his  English  prototype. 
Fancy  an  English  cabby  in — any  but 
metaphorical — hot  water! 

My  frequent  allusion  to  this  national 
predilection  for  the  bath  may  mislead  the 
reader  into  the  belief  that  the  Japanese 
are  the   cleanest   nation   under   the  sun. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.     They 
are  the  most  tubbing  people,  but  while, 
amongst  the    petty  trading    and    lower 
classes,  they  pay  every  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  bodies,  they  pay  none  i 
whatever  to  that  of  their  clothes.     The  J 
thickly- padded  winter  garments   will  bcM 
worn  without  being  washed — not  for  days,  1 
nor  weeks,  nor  years,  but  for  generations. 
The  patched  and  wadded  garment,  cover- 
ing the  body  of  a  small  urchin  in  the  street, 
probably  has  descended  to  him  from  his 
grandfather,  through  a  succession  of  uncles 
and  bigger  brothers;  and  next  winter,  if 
he  grows  out  of  it  by  then,  it  will  pass  on 
to  a  smaller  member  of  the  family.     As 
long  as  they  will  hold  together,  are  these 
clothes  kept.     From  constant  patching, 
Ihercimay  be,  at  last,  but  little  of  the 
original  outer  fabric  left ;  but  the  thick  ■ 
cotton  wadding  is  the  same  that  for  day  J 
after  day  through  a  winter,  winter  after  I 
winter  through  generations,  has  been  wora  ^ 
without  onee  being  cleaned.     But  this  is 
not  the  worst.     While  the  clothes  are  be- 
ing worn,  they  are,  at  all  events,  exposed 
to  the  purifying  influence  of  the  fresh  air, 
but  as  the  cold  season  passes  away,  the 
entire  wardrobe   of  a   family  is   packed 
away  altogether  in  some  room,  and  there, 
all  through  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  lies 
in  a  foul  heap  of  frowsiness  and  impurity. 
Small-pox  is  the  scourge  of  Japan,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  this  practice  it 
owes  in  a  great  measure  its  yearly  appear- 
ance and  its  virulence. 

About    fifty    yards    below    the    rustic  1 
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pHdge,  and  close  lo  the  river's  edge,  was 

■   fann-house,    to    which    we    returned 

I  potted 


re  had  brought  with 
e  boiled  trout  caught 
river,  made  a  capital 

ined  the   family 


W>up  anil  cold 
us,  together  wi 
that  afternoon 

In  the  ever 
circle  sitting  round  the  shebashi,  much 
its  delight.  It  was  numerous,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  owner  of  tlie  house,  his  wife, 
his  wife's  mother,  his  sonin-law,  and  his 
three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  last-mentioned  and  had  two 
children;  thesecond  daughter  was  abuxom, 
and,  apparently,  not  very  disconsolate 
jroung  widow,  and  the  third  was  a  blush- 
ing little  maiden  of  about  thirteen — in  all 
eleven  souls,  and,  just  to  strengthen  my 
statement  that  small-pox  is  the  scourge  of 
the  country,  I  may  add,  that  out  o(  this 
eleven,  two — the  son-in-law  and  one  of 
the  children — were  deeply  pitted  with  the 
marks  of  this  terrible  disease;  while  to  its 
malignancy  the  young  widow  owed  her 
.present  unmated  condition ;  and  not  dur- 
mg  one  epidemic  running  through  the 
piinily,  had  these  three  fallen  victims,  but 
"B  three  different  visitations  of  the  pesti- 

They  formed  as  bright  and  happy  a 
'jnily  circle  as  ever  I  saw.  Even  the 
lOthers  and  sons-in-law — for  that  tie  of 
Klationship  existed  in  duplicate  here — 
agreeing  harmoniously  together.  Our  old 
host'was  a  genial  bright  old  fellow,  with  a 
polished  baldness  of  head,  which,- though 
it  may  have  saved  him  some  trouble  in 
shaving,  must  have  given  him  quite  as 
much  in  coaxing  forward  the  few.  back 
hairs  over  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  form 
of  that  peculiar  little  tail  demanded  by  the 
fashion  of  the  country.  He  was  fonder  of 
a  joke  than  any  one  I  ever  came  across ; 
but  the  one  which  he  admired  and  en- 
joyed more  than  anything  else,  was  a 
facetious  affectation  on  Burton's  part,  of  a 
tender  passion  for  his  old  mother-in-law. 
This  joke,  I  may  add,  lasted  for  the  whole 
month  we  were  there,  and  never  palled  on 
its  admirer  for  a  single  instant. 

The  kindnesses  I  received  from  the  en- 
tire family — more  particularly  at  the  first, 
when  I  was  weak  and  ill— I  shall  never 
forget.  The  old  man  scoured  the  country 
day  after  day  in  search  of  curiosities,  in 
dte  shape  of  old  lacquer  and  quaint  carv- 
Bgs  in  ivory ;  the  son-in-law  was  often  up 


at  daybreak,  whipping  the  stream  for 
trout  for  my  breakfast,  and  when  success- 
ful, was  always  particular  in  impressing 
upon  me,  as  he  smilingly  appeared  with 
his  gleaming  offerings,  that  tliey  weresinje 
(presents).  The  old  aAamtjan's*  atten- 
tions were  entirely  gastronomic,  and  the 
recollecrion  of  the  gross  violence  to 
palate  that  my  gratitude  and  politeness  It 
me  into,  makes  me  shudder  even  noi 
All  her  httle  delicacies  were  made  of  fii 
Tliey  were  dressed  in  every  shape  and 
form  that  fish,  raw,  boiled,  fried,  mashed, 
and  battered,  could  be  made  to  assume; 
but  there  was  one  taste  common  lo  all 
shapes — cod-liver  oil.  Tlie  younger 
okamisan's  offerings  to  the  sickly  invalid 
were  more  acceptable.  Tliey  were  lighter 
specimens  of  the  culinary  art,  and  con- 
sisted of  sponge-cake,  preserved  young 
bamboo  shoots,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
sliced  pears.  Nor  was  the  blushing  little 
moosmU,  with  her  hair  combed  over  and 
cut  in  a  straight  line  across  her  forehead, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Osh'mosan, 
backward  in  performing  many  kind  Jitde 
offices  for  the  sick  dotiesan  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  buxom  young  widow  kept 
me  well  supplied  in  bouquets  of  wild  flow- 
ers ;  and  as,  day  after  day,  she  arranged 
them  tastefully  and  placed  them  with  a  be- 
witching smile  on  a  litde  table  close  to  my 
chair,  I  began  to  feel  that  widows  ought  to 
be  marked  "  dangerous"  in  Japan  as  well  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  1  also  instinctively  thought 
of  the  advice  of  Mr,  Weller,  senior,  on  the 
subject.  The  only  signs  of  widowhood 
about  her  was  the  absence  of  eyebrows, 
which  rather  gave  her  a  look  of  perpetual 
surprise.  She  still  plucked  them  out,  in 
the  usual  token  of  mourning  for  the  de- 
parted, but  her  teeth,  which  during  her 
married  life  had  of  course  been  stained 
black,  had  now  been  allowed  to  resume 
their  natural  whiteness,  and,  on  the  li 
provocation,  flashed  briUiantly  from 
tween  her  full  clierry  lips.  Many  widoi 
still  retain  the  blackened  teeth  as  well 
the  plucked-out  eyebrows,  but  this  iniplil 
that  all  hopes  and  joys  are  buried  in  the 
lomb;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  discOH' 
tinuance  of  the  unbecoming  practice  \%  re- 
garded as  a  delicate  intimation  of  tha| 
widow's  readiness  to  enter  a  second  tii 
into  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  If  i 
widowed  friend's  flashing  signals  have 


ume 
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tieeii  responded  to  ere  this,  it  cannot  have 
been  on  account  of  their  not  being  seen, 
for  never  have  I  belieid  such  dazzling 
white  teeth  as  hers.  I  asked  her  one  day 
what  she  did  to  them,  upon  which  she  be- 
came, as  to  her  teeth,  more  dazzling  than 
ever,  and  produced  her  tooth-brush,  a  sim- 
ple contrivance  indeed.  It  consisted — 
AvaunI  bitter  repinings  for  the  many 
shillings  and  half-crowns  wasted  on 
brushes  and  odonto  ! — simply  of  a  small 
attck  of  bitter  wood  with  one  end  beaten 
and  hammered  into  a  rough  fibrous  brush, 
and  this,  with  a  cup  of  cold  water,  was  the 
only  implement  she  used  I 

On  the  afternoon  of  about  the  fourth 
day  of  our  stay,  some  of  Burton's  brother 
officers  paid  us  a  visit  from  Yokohama. 
They  had  not  made  two  days'  journey  of 
it,  as  I,  poor  sickly  invalid,  had  been 
compelled  to,  but  had  accomplished  the 
thirty-five  miles,  with  just  a  short  rest  at 
_'  '  a  few  hours.  They  brought 
10  particular  news,  except  that  the  stop- 

ige  of  the  party  on  the  Tokaido  had 
represented  by  their  colonel  to  our 
Minister,  who,  ever  mindful  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  British  subject,  had  de- 
manded from  the  Japanese  government  a 
personal  apology  to  all  concerned,  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  indignity  had  been 
offered.  This  apology,  they  added,  was 
to  be  made  the  following  day  at  noon, 
under  the  above  circumstances ;  and  they 
also  brought  a  letter  from  the  colonel  to 
Burton,  directing  him,  as  one  of  the  parly 
on  the  occasion,  to  attend.  I,  obscure, 
sober-coated  merchant,  had  slipped  out  of 
the  affair  altogether.  The  officers  dined 
with  us  and  slept  at  the  farm-house  that 
night,  our  old  host  and  all  his  family  ex- 
erting themselves  to  their  utmost  to  ac- 
commodate the  "  Tojiti  yaeonins"  as  ihey 
called  our  red-coated  visitors  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  they 
started  for  the  rendezvous,  taking  with 
them  Burton,  who  promised  to  return  for 
dinner. 

During  my  kind  nurse's  absence  for  the 
day,  the  different  members  of  the  family 
seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  neglect  their  respective  avocations  alto- 
gether, in  order  to  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  my  comfort  and  amusement ;  so 
that  the  time  passed  quickly  enough  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when,  from  the  top 
of  an  adjacent  hill,  whence  I  could  be 
espied  reclining   in    the    verandah    sur- 


rounded by  my  kind  attendants,  a  cheer 
shout  announced  Burton's  return.  In' 
few  more  minutes  he  was  sitting  by  r 
side,  booted  and  spurred,  giving  mean  ac- 
count of  the  day's  proceedings.  An  apo- 
logy, as  ample  and  complete  as  the  Ty- 
coon's government  could  render,  had  been 
made.  A  commissioner  of  high  tank  from 
Veddo,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  had  met 
the  aggrieved  officers  at  the  identical  offi- 
cial tea-house  where  they  had  heen  stop- 
ped, and  there,  in  their  presence,  had  ad- 
ministered a  sound  rating  to  the  yaeonins 
of  the  road  (species  of  municipal  council- 
men)  for  that  particular  portion  of  the 
Tokaido;  after  which,  he,  together  with 
his  retinue  and  the  recently- reprimanded 
yaeonins,  had  escorted  the  officers  with 
every  sign  of  civility  and  deference  to  the 
very  temples  they  had  been  debarred  from 
visiting  on  the  former  occasion.  This 
latter  part  of  the  proceeding  had  been 
performed  amidst  a  mighty  concourse  of 
people,  who  crowded  round  them  on  all 
sides — l/iis  time,  however,  not  with  deri- 
sive shouts  and  piling-up  of  barricades,  but 
with  bowed  heads  and  on  bended  knees. 

"  It  was  all  very  well,"  remarked  Burton 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  description. 
"  Those  poor  devils  oiyacoiiins  were  kept 
on  their  marrow-bones  kuw-iou'ing  before 
us  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  tag-rag 
aiid  bob-tail  were  shown  that  we  were  not 
to  be  insulted  with  impunity;  but  the  real 
offenders,  that  Daiimo  and  his  swaggering, 
two-sworded  lot,  what  do  they  care? 
They're  about  sixty  miles  down  the 
Tokaido  by  this  time,  and  will  probably 
never  hear  anything  at  all  about  it ;  or  if 
they,  do,  they'll  just  laugh  in  their  sleeve 
at  it  all." 

I  agreed  with  Burton,  not  only  because 
I  thought  with  him,  but  also  because  it  is 
impolitic  to  disagree  with  a  person  who  is 
tired  and  hungry  ;  and  we  sat  down  to  our 
evening  meal,  which  was  graced  as  usual 
by  some  abominable  fish  delicacy  from  the 
old  okamisaii. 

For  the  first  week  of  my  stay  at  the 
farm-house,  I  did  little  more  than  saunter 
about  with  Burlon  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  gathering  strength  with  every  breath 
of  the  balmy  air;  or  sit  in  my  chair  on 
the  verandah,  lulled  to  a  peaceful  and 
health-restoring  calmness  of  mind  by  the 
tranquillity  and  beauty  of  the  scene  before 
me.  But  af\cr  that,  it  was  wonderful  how 
rapidly,     under    these    invigorating    in- 
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lences,  strength    returned ;    and  I  wa^ 

HI  able  to  Join  Burton  in  long  walks  an/ 
the  neighborhood,  and  in,  what 
was  still  more  instrumental  in  bracing  my 
nerves  and  restoring  a  healthy  tone  to 
mind  and  body,  a  morning  dip  in  thecold 
clear  pool  higher  up  llie  river.  Day  after 
"  ly  we  now  devoted  to  some  little  excur- 

jn  or  outdoor  pursuit.  Sometimes  we 
ralked  along  the  winding  bank  of  the 
ref'varying  river  as  far  as  we  could  go. 
Sometimes  we  sketched,  sometimes  we 
fished,  and  sometimes  we  mounted  our 
ponies  and  rode  o£f  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
to  some  picturesque  spot  our  host  had 
told  us  of— either  a  temple,  a  ruin,  or  a 
waterfall.  About  these  latter  expeditions 
our  worthy  old  friend  was  always  very 
nervous  concerning  us,  and  invariably 
cautioned  us  on  our  departure  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  dreaded  raiiins. 

Now  these  ronim  are  military _>flir(JW(>«, 
generally  of  subordinate  rank,  who  have 
been  in  tlie  service  of  Daimios,  but  who, 
either  from  dismissal  for  misconduct,  or 
from  the  disgrace,  failure,  or  demise  of 
their  Daim'ws,  have  found  themselves 
thrown  on  the  world  without  any  means 
of  existence.  Brought  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  as  well  as  bom  to  it— for  the 
military  calling  is  there  hereditary — they 
are  unable,  with  their  military  education 
and  instincts,  to  turn  their  hands  to  any- 
thing else,  so  that,  unless  they  can  enter 
the  service  of  some  other  Daimios,  nothing 
is  left  to  them  but  to  continue  to  live  as 
they  were  brought  up — by  Ihesword.  In 
other  words,  they  take  to  the  road  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  and  by  their  depre- 
dations and  recklessness  are  a  terror  to 
the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

Luckily  a  meeting  with  any  of  these 
outlawed  gentry  never  marred  the  har- 
mony of  our  quiet  rides,  and  not  the  least 
enjoyable  part  of  the  day's  jaunt  used  to 
be  the  hearty  welcome  we  received  from 
the  whole  family  at  its  close,  as  we 
returned  home  in  the  evening  safe  and 
sound.  As  we  always  on  these  occasions 
carried  our  loaded  revolvers  with  us,  I 
make  no  doubt  that,  had  we  ever  met  any 
of  these  swaggering,  roystering  swash- 
bucklers, we  could  easily  have  kept  them 
at  bay,  as  they  seldom  go  about  more 
numerously  than  in  twos  and  threes. 

Reluming  one  evening  from  one  of 
these  trips,  we  were  rather  mystified  as 
we  crested  the  lop  of  the  hill  overlooking 


the  peaceful  little  village,  by  the  spectacle 
of  an  enormous  paper  dragon  floating  from 
a  pole  over  the  roof  of  our  country  quar- 
ters, and,  on  descending,  were  met  by  Ac 
entire  family,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
customary  smiles  of  welcome,  wore  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  highest  festivity,  as  did 
also  everything  about  the  establishment. 
All  the  faces  were  bright  and  smiling, 
the  clothes  had  a  festive  gloss  about  then), 
the  women's  heads  shone  with  pomatum 
and  ornaments,  and  the  men's  with  recent 
shaving  ;  and  a  glance  into  the  interior  of 
tlie  farmhouse  afforded  a  view  of  several 
little  lacquer-stands  and  trays,  set  out  with 
an  imposing  array  of  small  saucers  contain- 
ing fish  done  in  every  conceivable  way, 
preserved  pears,  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
pickled  bamboo  shoots,  and  many  other 
such  delicacies  of  a  Japanese  nature;  while 
numerous  little  china  cups  and  stone  bot- 
tles containing  saki — a  spirit  distilled  from 
rice — showed  that  the  feast  was  not 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  solids. 

An    explanation  of  all   this  was 
forthcoming  from  the  old  man, 
his  wife's   birthday,  an    event  which  thi 
always  kept  up  with  the  greatest  spirit 
delight. 

"  And  why  not  have  told  us  this  be-- 
fore  ?"  I  asked,  thinking  that  I  might  have 
sent  into  Yokohama  and  obtained  some  lit- 
tle present  as  a  trifling  acknowledgment  of 
all  the  okamisan's  kindness. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  old  man,  as  hd- 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  fish,  the  pick-J 
led  bamboo,  and  the  saki,  "  I  thought  it 
would  be  such  a  surprise  for  you  when 
you  came  home." 

He  was  the  most  simple-minded  old 
creature  I  ever  met,  and  as  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  the  hearty  zest  of  a  child  thai  he 
watched  our  faces  for  those  expressions  of 
delight  and  astonishment  which  so  tempt- 
ing a  display  was  expected  to  call  up  into 
them.  Several  neighbors  had  been  bidden 
to  the  feast,  and  the  nervous  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  guests  was  close  at  hand,  so 
we  departed  to  our  own  dinner,  ihough 
not  before  we  had  each  been  made  to 
drink  a  small  cup  of  hot  saki  in  honor  of 
the  event,  and  given  our  promises  to  join 
them  later  in  the  evening. 

While  at  our  dinner  Burton  suggested 
that  we  should  send  in  to  the  merry-makers 
a  few  bottles  of  different  sorts  of  wine,  not 
only  as  a  piece  of  attention  to  our  friends, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  affording 
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sight  into  ihe  native  taste  on  the  subject 
I  entered  into  both  the  feelings,  and  in  a 
spirit,  partly  of  compliment,  partly  of  ex- 
periment, we  sent  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  a  bottle  of  cura^oa,  a 
bottle  of  sherry,  a  bottle  of  Bass's  pale  ale, 
and  a  botUe  of  champagne.  These  con- 
tributions to  the  feast  we  allowed  to  pre- 
cede our  own  appearance  by  only  a  few 
moments,  as  it  would  never  have  done 
to  have  allowed  the  party  to  partake  of 
the  different  liquids  in  bUnd  ignorance  of 
their  respective  properties.  The  result  of 
the  experiment  was  as  follows  ;  The  bran- 
dy met  with  a  warm  reception.  That  ac- 
corded to  the  whisky  was  doubtful.  Pub- 
lic opinion  on  its  merits  was  divided,  but 
at  last,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  tooth- 
less old  okamisiin,  it  obtained  a  majority 
of  one  in  its  favor.  Of  the  rest,  the  sher- 
ry was  unanimously  condemned  ;  but  the 
champagne  received  a  favorable  verdict  on 
all  sides  ;  while  Bass's  pale  ale  occasioned 
a  general  exodus  of  the  whole  party  into 
the  back-yard,  whence  the  sounds  of  much 
Spitting  and  rinsing  out  of  mouths  pro- 
ceeded for  some  moments.  After  these 
decided  demonstrations  of  disapproval, 
which,  at  all  events,  were  acceptable,  as 
showing  that  they  were  candid  in  the 
avowal  of  their  opinions,  they  tasted  the 
cura^oa,  which  created  such  a/«ri'/- of  en- 
thusiasm as  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a 
second  bottle.  There  was  such  a  smack- 
ing oflips,such  a  screwing  up  of  eyes,  and 
altogether  such  an  evident  relish  for  this 
beverage,  that  I  inwardly  rejoiced  at  its 
non-existence  in  the  country. 

The  guests  consisted  of  three  or  four 
men  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
after  ihey  had  got  the  cura^oa  off  their 
minds  (for  it  was  some  lime  before  they 
could  moderate  their  transports).  Burton 
and  myself  told  them  stories  of  our  own 
country,  which  were  listened  to  witli  eager 
curiosity,  the  questions  they  put  to  us 
showing  not  only  a  desire  for  information, 
but  also  a  most  intelligent  appreciation 
and  conception  of  what  we  told  them. 
Then  the  girls  thrummed  their  guitars, 
and  screeched  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Then  our  worthy  old  host  made  night 
(and  himself )  hideous  with  a  song  which 
he  rendered  in  the  true  Japanese  style, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  sudden  and  rapid 
transitions  from  very  low  growls  to  very 
high  falsetto  notes,  and  he  labored  away 
with  such  a  will   at  his    bass   rumblings 


and  his  treble  squeaks,  that  he  became 
quite  purple  in  the  face,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  dread  that  apoplexy  would  pui 
ghastly  end  to  my  poor  old  friend, 
song,  and  the  festivities  in  general. 
However,  I  am  thankful  lo  say  lie  accom- 
phshed  his  task  to  the  uttermost  squeak 
in  safety,  and  from  the  way  in  which  he 
was  applauded  and  complimented,  he  was 
evidently  regarded  as  being  "  in  voice" 
that  night.  From  this  time,  mirth  and 
jollity  was  the  order  of  the  evening  ; 
stories  were  told,  jokes  made,  laughter 
rung  out,  and  even  the  paper  dragon 
over  the  roof  flapped  about  wildly,  as  if 
even  his  paper  nature  had  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  contagion  of  good  fel- 
lowship, and  he  were  struggling  franti- 
cally to  get  away  from  his  pole,  and 
come  and  join  in  the  festivities  inside. 
However,  although  the  mirth  while  it 
lasted  was  fast  and  furious,  it  never  de- 
generated into  ihe  least  coarseness  or  un- 
due familiarity,  and  consisted  of  nothing 
but  hearty,  good,  honest  laughter  at  little 
jokes  of  the  most  harmless  nature;  nor 
was  the  entertainment  kept  up  at  any  very  ' 
great  expense  of  "  nature's  sweet  restor- 
er," for,  punctually  at  nine  o'clock  the 
guests  lighted  their  paper  lanterns,  and, 
after  a  little  hot  sakt  all  round,  and  a 
great  deal  of  that  bowing  and  scraping 
about  which  even  the  lowest  Japanese 
coolie  is  most  punctilious,  they  slipped  on 
their  high  wooden  clogs,  and  clattered  off 
to  their  homes.  The  only  thing  that  made 
a  night  of  it  was  the  dragon,  and  he  kepi 
up  an  unceasing  flapping  and  whisthng 
until  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  taken  down  and  packed 
away  until  tiie  next  family  festivity. 
There  was  no  symbolical  meaning  at- 
tacked to  it  in  connection  with  the  oka- 
misan's  birtliday,  but  was  simply  a  sign 
of  rejoicing,  just  as  we  in  England 
might  hoist  a  flag  or  a  banner.  I  may 
add  that  it  measured  twenty-three  feet 
in  length,  and  was  composed  of  that 
peculiarly  tough  Japanese  paper  and 
strips  of  bamboo. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  linger  any 
longer  over  this  pleasant  peaceful  time. 
The  days  passed  quickly  in  a  regular 
round  of  such  pursuits  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  it  seemed  little  short  of  a 
miracle  when,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I 
found  myself  transformed  from  a  weak, 
pale  invalid,  trembling  between  life  and 
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leath,  into  a  robust,   hale  man,  fit  once  weary  of  the  perpetual  fight,  that  myspf- 

:o  take  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  rit    does  not  "  wing   its   flight  "    to   the 

the  fight  with  the  cares  and  trials  peaceful  thatched  farm-house  in  the  litlle 

this  toiling,  struggling  world.  Japanese  village  of  Meyangashi,  wiierc  I 

With  mutual  regret  we  parted  from  our  passed  so  pleasantly  from  the  very  shadow 

kind,    unsophisticated    old   host   and   his  of  death  to  all  the  natural  vigor  of  life  and 

family  ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before  at  the  manhood. — TempU  Bar. 

commencement  of  this  paper,  I  never  feel  ^H 
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In  moving  about  the  continent  of 
Europe  one  gets  accustomed,  unfortunate- 
ly, to  hear  religion  spoken  of  in  an  irrev- 
erent manner.  Why  this  levity,  indicat- 
ing various  depths  of  infidelity  in  the 
ulierers,  should  be  more  tolerable  than 
the  same  sentiments  in  the  same  style  ex- 
pressed by  Englishmen  in  their  own  land, 
I  am  hardly  prepared  to  explain.  It  is  a 
somewhat  selfish  reason  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  foreigners'  creeds  or 
their  manner  of  treating  religious  subjects, 
because  the  importance  of  that  depart- 
ment of  thought  is  such  that  a  devout 


followers  who  were  being  tainted  by  their 
views.     He  did    not   stop   here;    J    am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  gave  me  proof  fi 
several    English    publications    which    I 
produced,    not   only    of  the   channels  I 
which  the  minds  of  many  men  of  s  ' 
and   learning  were  wori(ing,  but  also  A 
the  open  and  often  flippant  way  in  whif 
many  who  did  not  profess  to  be  leade^ 
but  were  evidently  only  adherents,  i 
to  express  themselves.     Some  of   thd 
latter  spoke  of  irreligious  views  as  vie 
commonly  entertained  nowadays,  as  viw 
which  no  rational  mind  could  object  t 
man  can  hardly  see  a  fellow-man  of  any     I    remember   reading  an  exhortation  .1 
nation  going  wrong  in  regard  to  it  with-    mankind  not  to  conclude  that  effort  \ 
out  concern.     I  prefer  to  think  that  we    useless    because    modem    research 
ascribe  a  good  deal  of  what  a  foreigner    sapped  the  foundations  of  all  belief,  but  tl 
says  on  this  head  to  the  manners  of  his     put  their  talents,  fortunes,  authority — nay, 
country,  which  are  less  precise  than  ours,     their  thews  and  sinews — to  what  were  in 
rather  than  to  obliquity  in  his  faith  or  to     darker  times  accounted  good  uses,  in  the 
wilful  profanity,  and  so  pass  his  remarks,    hope  that  science,  as  it  grows  brighter 
hoping  that  they  do  not  mean  all  that  ihey    brighter,  may  yet  show  that  old-fashia 
might  be  supposed  to  convey,  and  that  he     goodness  and  usefulness  are  not  ii 
did  not  make  them  with  a  full  conscious-    able  with  enlightenment. 
ness  of  their  impropriety.     "It   is  their        To  those  who  are  fonder  than  I  i 
attacks 


;  upon  religion,  the  p 
cluctions  which  were  shown  to  i 
have  seemed  to  evince  the  perspicatj 
and  candor  of  the  age.  But  on  i 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  v 
ware  of  the  stage  to  which  a  great  partfl 


I  way  of  talking,"  I  used  to  say — '■  a  repre- 
l  hensible  way  no  doubt ;  but  we  also  have 
our  peculiarities,  and  must  not  be  hard  on 
our  neighbors." 

Some  conversation,  however,  which  I 
had  with  a  countryman  who  had  been  for 

some   time   resident    in   a   foreign    town  the  world  has  advanced,  they  had  s 

inclined  me  to  fear  that  irreligious  ideas  rowing  effect.     When  men  come  to  dout 

are  more  prevalent  south  of  the  channel  as  I  fear  many  do,  whether  there  be  sucf 

than  1  had  a  notion  of.     In  the  course  of  a  thing  as  a  good  use  of  our  faculties,  thq 

our  colloquy  I   expressed  satisfaction  at  are  ready  to  gulp  the  dismal  maxim,  / 

I  the  better  state  of  feeling  and  the  better  us   eal  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we    ' 

L  taste  shown  in  regard  to  the  mention  of  Indeed,  there  were  many  signs  that  t 

religious  subjects  at  home.     But  my  ac-  in   honest  endeavor,  or  peace  of  mind  f 

quaintance    would   not   allow  me  to  rest  any  form,  had  not  been  the  result  of  s< 

quietly  in  this  contentment.     He  assured  lical  teaching.     1  have  heard  ere  now,  ] 

me  that  he  took  care  to  keep  himself  read  thought,  of  men  bartering  their  faith,  t 

up  in,  and  that  he  knew  very  we!),  the  hope,  their  light,  their  consolation,  but  I 

I  inroads  which  clever  thinkers  were  making  was  always  for  an  object  which  seemed  W' 

I  upon  our  faith,  and  the  large  number  of  them  inesistibly  attractive  :   here   moi ' 
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poor  souls  who  have  lost  everything  that 
could  give  life  a  meaning  or  an  aim — and 
for  what  ?  that  they  might  be  in  the 
fashion,  I  suppose;  that  they  might  avoid 
the  reproach  of  entertaining  old  world 
ideas.  If  this  is  what  science  does  for  a 
man,  the  poet's  paradox  has  become  a 
weighty  truth — "  'Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Since  this  conversation  I  have  never 
been  ab'e  to  keep  it  for  any  long  time  out 
of  my  mind.  Cotiiinually  it  seems  to 
throw  a  new  light  on  events  and  cases 
which  a  year  ago  I  should  have  passed 
over  with  different  reiieclioiis.  When  I 
read  of  a  suicide  I  ask  myself,  "  Was  this 
one  who  had  been  illuminated  to  the  full 
extent  of  modern  science  ?"  When  I 
meet,  as  I  frequently  do,  men  roaming 
about  die  world  in  quest  of  tone,  sufferers 
from  ner\-ous  debility,  overworked  men, 
men  who  have  been  advised  to  shun  all 
manner  of  mental  strain  and  of  excite- 
ment for  a  lime,  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  philosophers  have  been  influencing 
them.  There  has  been  in  each  case  a 
loss,  a  disappointment,  a  bereavement 
which  has  prostrated  the  sufferer.  But  why 
is  he  prostrate?  Misfortunes  are  not 
phenomena  of  this  present  age  alone. 
The  voices  of  past  ages  may  have  varied 
as  to  other  traditions,  but  they  have  never 
varied  as  to  this — namely,  that  every  man 
has  his  burden  to  bear  in  this  world.  Why, 
then,  do  we  see  so  many  men  to-day 
crushed  and  overborne  by  the  cares  of 
life,  men  who  have  hardly  made  acquaint- 
ance with  middle  age  ?  Why  cannot 
they  take  the  rubs  of  life  as  their  fathers 
before  them  did — feel  them  like  men,  but 
bear  them  like  men  also  ? 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  owing  to 
the  philoao]3hy  of  the  present  day,  men 
are  meighted  with  a  much  heavier  sense 
of  responsibility  in  worldly  matters  than 
their  fathers  were.  In  days  of  yore  it 
was  believed  that  after  a  man  had  rouijh- 
hewn  his  ends  there  was  still  a  divinity  to 
shape  them,  with  whom  altogether  the 
issue  rested.  The  builder  of  a  house 
might  lose  his  labor;  the  watchman  might 
watcii  faithfully  and  yet  the  city  be  lost. 
There  was  a  sense  of  dependence  which 
greatly  eased  the  burden  of  a  failure,  and 
gave  courage  for  another  endeavor.  But 
now,  when  we  are  allowed  nothing  to  lean 
on  except  our  own  sagacity  and  shrewd- 
ness, failures  of  many  kinds  are  simply 
reproaches  on   one's  ability;   the   disap- 
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pointed  man  feels  that  he  has  himself  tc 
blame  and  that  all  the  world  will 
him  cheap  hereafter :  he  becomes 
tainted  wether  of  the  flock;"  he  has  no- 
where to  cast  his  care,  and  so  pines  on 
hopelessly,  irrecoverably. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  not  only  do 
people  become  indifferent,  like  the  writers 
who  first  set  me  a-thinking,  about  em- 
barking in  any  elevating  or  benevolent 
work,  but  they  are  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  of  such  ventures  as  they  do  under- 
take, -and,  some  fleeing  straight  to  the 
grave,  others  wearing  the  livery  of  age 
before  they  have  attained  their  prime, 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  hard  part- 
nership in  the  world's  bustle.  Poor  crea- 
tures !  what  is  to  be  done  for  them  ?  We 
want  the  pen  of  a  Jonathan  SwiH  to  deal 
out  his  sarcasms  alt  round  On  those  who 
suffer  from  their  knowledge,  on  the  teamed 
men  who  bring  them  to  this  condition, 
and  on  the  iinprofilable  ministers  who, 
instead  of  using  their  brains  and  their 
voices  against  the  common  foe,  are  en- 
gaged, while  defence  after  defence  is 
being  carried,  in  making  war  upon  each 
other.  I  can  imagine  the  caustic  Dean, 
seeing  that  the  sages  had  created  a  void 
which  they  could  not  till,  and  that  those 
who  should  have  withstood  the  sages  were 
otherwise  engaged,  proposing  a  return  to 
the  worship  of  Fotlunc  or  some  such 
divinity,  in  order  that  there  might  ac 
least  be  a  power  that  would  answer  for  the 
chances  and  inequalities  of  life,  so  as  to 
relieve  poor  human  beings  of  the  blame 
which  tliey  must  now  bear  in  addition  lo 
their  sorrows. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  read  what  a 
writer  of  Swift's  power  miglit  have  to  say 
about  those  great  minds  which  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  are  busy  in  the  endeavor  to  con- 
vince men  that  they  have  nothing  to  de- 
pend on  but  themselves  and  the  inexora- 
ble laws  of  nature;  and  thai  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  human  beings  have 
souls  at  all,  far  more  so  whether  such 
souls  have  proceeded  from  a  universal. 
mind:  who  expend  their  talents  and 
time  in  throwing  doubt  and  discredit  on 
every  word  that  has  been  written  with  aview 
to  making  us  contented  here,  and  inspirit- 
ing us  with  the  hope  of  a  hereafter;  and 
who  from  all  their  inquiries  into  nature's 
operations  'can  find  nothing  belter  to  re- 
port than   that  the  whole  scheme  and 
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regulation  (if  regulation  there  be)  of  the 
universe  is  very  bad  (this  last  verdict 
being  perliaps  intended  as  a  defiance  of 
another  decree  which  pronounced  it  %'€ry 
good).  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  natu- 
ral disposition  to  communicate  profound 
or  startling  thoughts;  also  that  a  mind 
filled  with  difficult  problems  will  yearn  for 
the  criticism  of  other  minds.  But  able 
thinkers,  philosophers,  should  surely  have 
a  care  how  they  suggest  to  the  minds  of 
men  at  large,  and  array  with  all  the  power 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  fascinating 
ityle  and  practice  in  arguing,  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  tend  to  make  men  first 
irreligious  and  then  miserable.  This  does 
not  mean,  be  it  remembered,  that  they 
should  hesitate  about  communicating  as- 
certained fads.  These  we  must  face; 
and  these  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
accept  without  any  damage  to  our  belief 
were  it  not  for  tlie  bold,  un-aflirmative, 
and  therefore  useless,  speculations  whereby 
the  communication  of  the  facts  is  followed. 
Science  has  done  wonders,  and  cannot  be 
too  hightly  extolled :  but  why  should  its 
worshippers  not  be  content  with  the  just 
praise  of  it  ?  why  should  they,  great  and 
small,  professors  and  sciolists,  be  so  anx- 
ious to  exalt  it  at  the  expense  of  the  only 
faith  which  really  elevates  their  kind  P 
If,  instead  of  laboring  to  shake  old  be- 
liefs, men  of  science  were  able  to  yiresent 
a  new  system,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
which  they  could  prove  to  be  Iruc,  then 
their  proceedings  would  require  no  apolo- 
gy: but  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  have  only  human  faculties ;  and  hu- 
lan  faculties,  although  they  may  continu- 
lly  be  acquiring  new  facts  to  work  upon, 
id  improved  methods  of  dealing  with 
those  facts,  are  not  one  whit  more  able  to 
pass  the  limits  between  the  seen  and  the 
unseen  than  they  were  in  the  earliest  days 
of  science.  They  can  display  to  us  the 
operations  of  certain  powers  in  a  manner 
quile  new,  and  full  of  interest ;  but  about 
the  origin,  intention,  and  duration  of 
those  powers  they  can  tell  us  positively 
noihmg.  The  irreligious  philosophy  of  a 
century  ago  seemed  to  think  that  the 
world  was  a  fair  world,  and  would  proba- 
bly be  managed  well  enough  if  it  were 
not  for  priestcraft  and  superstition.  The 
irreligious  philosophy  of  to-day  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  r  it  troubles  itself  very  little 
about  worship,  but  denounces  the  uni- 
vene,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  as  a  piece  of 


botch  work ;  cannot  quite  make  tip  Its 
mind  whether  the  author  of  it  is  malig- 
nant, or  only  stupid  and  incapable ;  anil 
shakes  its  head  significantly  at  hearing  a 
hint  that  we  have  anything  belonging  to 
us  which  is  not  material.  It  examines 
the  processes  by  which  this  and  other 
worlds  were  put  together,  aud  by  which  a 
human  race  has  been  arrived  at ;  but  it 
leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  our 
business  here,  and  as  to  how  we  may 
make  the  best  of  the  very  wretched  estate 
which  they  have  found  human  life  to  be. 
Of  all  the  unbelief  that  has  been  preached 
lo  the  world,  very  little  has  come  up  to  this 
of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
its  cruelly  desolating  tendency.  Pagan- 
ism held  on  by  something  and  supplied 
in  some  sort  an  exigency  of  our  nature : 
it  furnished  a  cause  for  misfortune,  a 
power  from  which  a  burden  could  be  ac- 
cepted, a  not  irreconcilable  divinity.  If 
the  cost  were  to  be  tliousands  of  rams,  or 
ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil,  or  the  fruit  of 
the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul,  still  there 
was  a  deity  to  be  propitiated — a  being  in 
the  sunshine  of  whose  favor  the  unfortu- 
nate might  prosper  again,  the  wretched 
might  once  more  be  happy.  But  our 
latter-day  philosopher  allows  us  nothing 
— neither  anything  that  is  now  worth  hav- 
ing, nor  the  hope  of  anything  better. 
He  throws  man  upon  his  own  resources 
and  leaves  him  there,  to  lay  hold  of  mate- 
rial goods  if  he  can;  if  he  cannot,  to  let 
his  trouble  eat  into  his  own  heart,  and  to 
loathe  life  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

A  master  of  irony,  like  Swift,  might 
have  drawn  out  a  sustained  remonstrance 
with  the  great  thinkers,  and  asked  them 
whether,  in  the  interest  of  their  own  be- 
loved studies,  it  is  advisable  to  let  men  so 
suddenly  and  so  often  despair.  Whether, 
when  a  pupil  has  once  been  brought  (o 
see  and  lo  feel  the  miserable  plight  in 
which  he  is,  he  is  likely  to  care  much 
whether  he  is  an  advanced  monkey  or 
whether  the  remains  of  his  ancestors,  of 
much  the  same  make  as  himself,  can  be 
found  in  situations  indicating  such  incal- 
culable antiquity,  that  it  seems  hopeless 
to  look  for  the  still  older  epoch  when 
monkeys  were  at  the  top  of  the  living 
scale.  Whether  the  heart-broken  will  ex- 
hibit the  curiosity  which  is  due  from  him 
as  to  his  unhappy  condition  being  the 
prentice- work,  ages  ago,  of  a  Demiurgus 
who  set  things  going  so  clumsily  that  they 
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have  gone  wrong  ever  since,  or  the  abor- 
tion of  a  creator  with  respectable  inten- 
tions, who  was  thwarted  in  his  plan  by 
the  impracticability  of  his  materials.  You 
want  a  lusty  well-to-do  brain  to  enter 
vigorously  into  these  speculations,  to  de- 
termine the  relative  ages  of  force  and 
matter,  of  will  and  of  constructive  power. 
It  is  of  no  use  setting  such  questions  be- 
fore a  creature  who  is  houriy  calling  out 
in  his  anguish,  "  Who  shall  show  us  any 
good  ?"  And  therefore  it  is  that,  as  a 
make-shift  or  a  buffer,  lo  prevent  ihe 
shock  of  knowledge  from  operating  too 
rapidly,  and  to  keep  the  faculties  awake 
to  lofty  speculations,  a  worship  of  Fortune 
or  of  Fate,  or  of  a  Pantheon  of  disposers, 
might  in  pity  to  disciples  be  conceded. 

As  for  the  disciples  themselves — and  by 
disciples  I  mean  the  only  loo  large  por- 
tion of  'educated  men,  who,  not  being 
themselves  deeply  read  or  exceptionally 
scientific,  receive  not  the  discoveries  only, 
but  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  first 
as  probabilities  and  then  as  truths, — as  foi^ 
these,  the  rod  of  even  a  Swift  would  have 
descended  on  them  with  mitigated  force 
if  the  Dean  had  read  the  pitiful  bleats  to 
which  some  of  them  gave  utterance. 
They  have  been  morally  stripped  to  their 
skins.  Putting  their  physical  wants  aside, 
they  are  left  without  motive,  without  the 
perception  of  meaning  in  their  existence, 
without  ihe  hope  that  can  alone  make 
existence  bearable.  Castigation  for  such 
poor  souls  would  be  but  the  breaking  of 
bruised  reeds.  The  strong  ones  among 
them  still  prosperous,  still  unscathed  by 
affliction,  may  yet  walk  proudly ;  but  one 
sees  the  precipice  on  which  they  totter. 

It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  get  a  man 
to  acknowledge  (hat  he  was  more  com- 
fortable before  he  knew  so  much,  and  that 
he  would  gladly  return  to  his  unenlighten- 
ed state.  Such  confessions  may  have 
been  made,  but  whether  they  have  or  not 
there  is  evidence  enough,  as  in  the  writ- 
ings which  I  am  here  considering,  that 
many  a  man  would  have  been  happier 
and  more  useful  if  he  had  been  left  undis- 
turbed in  his  old  beliefs.  Are  we  then  all 
so  weak,  I  asked  myself,  that  directly  a 
philosopher  advances  some  new  facts  and 
uses  them  to  undermine  or  to  knock  away 
part  of  our  old  faith,  we  must  at  once  as- 
sent to  his  conclusions,  leave  all,  and  fol- 
low him?  There  is  no  miisf;  and  many 
a  one,  no  doubt,  refuses  to  be  perverted  ; 


but  I  am  afraid  that  the  suggestions  ol 
the  philosophers  are  to  a  great  many  not 
wholly  unwelcome  in  the  first  instance. 
The  old  faith  was  accompanied  by  duties 
and  restrictions  which  possibly  may  havi 
been  found  irksome  ;  and  deep  in  tlia 
heart  there  may  have  been  working  some 
such  sentiment  as  "  Let  us  burst  thei 
bands  asunder,  and  cast  their  cords  from 
us."  Freedom  from  restraint  was  proba- 
bly the  advantage  which  philosophic 
speculation  appeared  to  offer.  There  had 
been  too  rigid  a  prohibition  of  certain 
pleasures  and  advantages,  and,  without 
going  to  the  extreme  of  what  was  ad- 
vanced by  men  of  science,  it  might  be 
only  rational  to  take  things  a  little  more 
easily.  The  first  step  thus  once  made  in 
a  wrong  direction,  other  steps  surely  fol- 
lowed, until  a  terrible  position  was  reach- 
ed. A  loosening  of  the  bridle,  a  little  more 
freedom  of  action,  was  all  that  was  con- 
templated ;  and  lo !  it  is  found  after 
while  that  the  stay  which  sustaine( 
humanity  in  healthy  life  and  hopeful  exer 
tion  has  been  severed,  that  against  the 
changes  and  chances  of  life  there  remains 
no  support,  that  the  waters  break  in  and 
go  over  the  soul.  The  consequences  of 
illicit  knowledge  appear  to  correspond' 
strangely  in  this  present  day  with  what 
they  are  reported  to  have  been  thousands 
of  years  ago — "In  the  day  th.it  ihoi 
est  thereof,  thou  shall  surely  die." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me' 
that  he  who  has  not  already  been  sighin 
for  some  lightening  of  the  chain  which  hi 
religion  imposed,  would  hardly  open  his 
mind  to  irreligious  doctrine.  He  wouh' 
resist  its  first  advances,  and,  being  once  in" 
an  attitude  of  defence,  would  become  only 
stronger  in  opposition  as  the  attack  should 
develop.  Every  man  is  not  a  philoso- 
pher, neither  can  every  one  hope  to  argue 
successfully  with  the  learned  and  adroit. 
But  most  men  possess  ordinary  powers  of 
perception ;  and,  their  affections  not  being 
engaged  on  the  enemy's  side,  will  refuse 
assent  to  a  conclusion  which  offends  their 
judgment,  even  though  they  should  be 
unable  to  detect  a  flaw  in  the  chain  of* 
argument  which  leads  to  it.  How  help-, 
less  should  I  myself  be  if  engaged  in  dis-j 
cussion  with  able  and  talented  sceptics 
How  my  ignorance,  my  want  of  skill,  m]  , 
inaccurate  use  of  words,  my  entangled" 
ideas,  would  expose  me  to  his  thrusts  and] 
at  last  place  me  logically  at  his  mercy' 
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Yet,  although  I  should  decline  such  an 
unequal  contest,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
do  not  feel  bound  to  admit  any  philoso- 
phic proposition  which  runs  counter  to 
the  Christian  faith.  I  cannot  advise  any 
one  how  to  combat  clever  speculations, 
but  I  can  name  the  considerations  which 
would  induce  nie  to  put  aside  the  specula- 
tions altogether,  or  to  regard  them  as  vain 
exercises  of  the  intellect.  Peradvenlure 
my  unpretending  remarks  may,  through 
their  very  homeliness,  find  acceptance 
with  those  who  would  not  have  patience 
to  follow  the  war  of  the  learned  against 
the  learned. 

I  think  that  as  long  as  we  temembet 
that  the  Creator  in  whom  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, and  infinite,  we  must  see  the  im- 
possibility of  a  human  mind  being  able  to 
comprehend  His  work.  The  sage  will 
tell  us  that  he  can  explain  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  manner  in  which  this  earth  of 
uours  has  been  formed.  He  knows  how 
.long  it  look  to  put  together  some  tiny 
portion  of  the  planet's  crust,  his  observa- 
tion having  extended  over  at  the  most 
200  yeare.  From  this  small  fact  (for  we 
will  suppose  that  he  starts  from  an  adniit- 
>|ed  fact)  he  proceeds  to  ascertain  by  pro- 
ortion  how  long  it  would  take  to  make  a 
'orld  at  this  rate,  and  finds  that  the 
jlobe  must  have  been  myriads  of  cen- 
turies in  making.  But  how  does  lie  know 
that  construction  always  has  proceeded  at 
the  same  pace?  How  can  he  possibly 
say  that  the  Almighty  may  not  have,  in 
other  and  greater  portions  of  His  work, 
proceeded  with  a  rapidity  altogether  dis- 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  formation 
which  has  been  observed  ?  It  would  be 
a  mere  question  of  His  own  pleasure 
with  Omnipotence  whether  a  certain  work 
should  occupy  one  day  or  ten  thousand 
years.  Again,  we  are  desired  by  the 
learned  to  take  note  of  the  order  in  which 
the  rocks  are  deposited,  the  order  of  the 
strata,  and  tlie  position  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains, and  then  to  consider  how  immense 
must  have  been  the  time  required  to  bring 
up  even  the  earth's  crust  to  what  we 
know  it  to  be,  what  ages  ago  life  existed 
on  the  earth,  and  for  what  countless  cen- 
turies man  himself  can  be  proved  to  have 
had  a  being  by  the  testimony  of  the  rocks. 
1  am  perhaps  bound  to  believe  my  learn- 
led  informants  when  they  tell  me  that,  had 
"le  Creator  proceeded  as  tliey  describe, 


the  result  would  have  been 
but  I  utterly  refuse  to  admit  tliat  He  cer- 
tainly did  so  proceed.     Surely  more  ways 
than   one  were  open  to  Him.     He  msjrj 
have  performed  His  work  differently  fro   " 
what  appears  likely  to  them  who  thii 
that  they  follow  His  footsteps.    To  t; ' 
the  familiar  instance  of  a  bed  of  coal, 
was  once,  say  the  men  of  science, 
How  can  they  possibly  prove  this  ? 
forest  may,  by  certain  processes,  be  tui 
ed  into  a  bed  of  coal,  we  will  admit     E 
was   the   omnipotent   Creator  obliged  to 
make  a  forest  first  and  then  to  turn  it  into 
coal  p     What  was  lo  prevent  Him,  if  He 
saw  fit,  from  putting  such  and  such  an 
amount  of  matter  at  once  into  the  form  of 
coal  without   first  making  it  timber  and 
then  transforming  it  ? 

A  like  reflection  may  be  made  when 
are  asked  to  believe  in  the  develbpmei  _ 
of  man  from  an  inferior  creature,  of  that] 
creature  also  from  an  inferior,  and  so 
down  till  we  get  to  the  first  principle  of 
hfe.  It  is  very  true  that  science 
brought  to  light  many  facts  which  seem 
fit  into  this  theory ;  but  then  we  must  i 
member  that  the  Creator  may  ha( 
ordained  these  facts  for  an  entirely  di 
ferent  purpose.  Those  traces  of  organ! 
and  members  which  are  of  no  use  to  the 
animal  which  bears  them,  do  not  of  neces- 
sity argue  that  the  animal's  ancestors  were 
once  in  another  stage  of  ex-istence  where 
such  parts  were  required.  There  the 
parts  are,  it  is  true,  but  why  they  were 
put  there  is  known  only  to  Him  who  put 
them  there.  If  we  believe  that  His  ways 
are  past  finding  out,  and  that  no  one  has 
known  His  mind,  we  shall  be  very  slow  to 
think  that  the  most  learned  of  finite  beings 
can  collect  and  put  together  circumstan- 
tial evidence  so  as  to  reveal  the  manner  of 
His  acts,  as  if  they  were  trackmg  the 
career  of  one  of  their  own  species  from  ol " 
papers  or  workmanship  that  w.is  turnii 
up. 

I  see  that  a  man  reading  my  above 
marks  might  perhaps  reply  : — "  But  if 
these  facts  be  .is  the  philosophers  stal 
what  object  could  the  Creator  have  had 
view  if  not  to  produce,  in  the  raani 
stated,  the  ends  which  the  pliilosophi 
suppose?  If  you  say  that  He 
these  indications  of  particular 
without  having  really  followed  thi 
courses,  see  what  an  idea  you  present 
your  Creator :  you  represent  Him 
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~ing  these  indications  simply  to  puzzle  and 
mislead."  To  the  first  of  these  remarks 
I  should  answer,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
even  guess  at  the  Creator's  object,  further 
tlian  that  He  made  the  worlds  for  His 
own  pleasure:  to  the  second,  that  none 
can  fairly  accuse  him  of  a  desire  to  puzzle 
mankind  by  the  profundity  of  His  works. 
He  has  never  encouraged  us  to  puzzle  our 
brains  over  things  too  hard  for  us.  It  is 
the  philosophers  who  have  puzzled  us. 
And  there  is  another  consideration;  al- 
though God  has  no  wish  to  puzzle  us, 
there  is  another  spirit  much  cleverer  than 
any  of  us,  who  undoubtedly  has  the  wish 
to  mislead  us :  Af  may  be  the  author  of 
the  light  in  which  some  men  see  creation, 
and  he  may  use  even  philosophers'  brains 
to  aid  his  purpose.    After  all,  the  philoso- 

Eher,  with  his  fascinating  research  and  his 
onied  words,  k  only  suggesting  what  the 
fool  saidin  his  heart. 

It  is  ;TOL'th  while  to  observe  more  atten- 
tively a  truth  at  which  I  have  already 
glanced — namely,  that  sceptical  specula- 
tions, although  they  all  oppose  Christian 
belief,  are  by  no  means  in  accordance  one 
with  another.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
Opponents  of  revelation  were  intense  ad- 
mirers of  nature.  The  glory,  beauty,  and 
fitness  of  the  natural  universe  was  their 
constant  theme ;  and  they  never  tired  of 
proclaiming  how  deeply  they  were  im- 
pressed by  its  sublimity.  But  things  have 
by  this,  our  day,  strangely  changed  in  the 
speculative  world.  The  fashion  has  been 
of  late  to  abuse  nature  lustily  for  a 
great  deal  that  she  has  done  and  is  doing, 
while,  grudgingly,  she  is  credited  with  a 
good  stroke  here  and  there.  Her  destruc- 
tions and  her  cruelties,  say  the  latest  great 
thinkers,  are  absolutely  shocking ;  her 
handiwork  is  full  of  flaws ;  she  is  always 
overdoing,  and  always  falling  short ;  the 
influence  of  evil  throughout  her  domain  is 
enormous,  that  of  good  very  limited.  In- 
deed, when  one  has  read  all  that  is  now 
being  said  about  the  universe,  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at,  if  wc  agree 
with  the  arguments,  is,  that  no  good  can 
be  done  here,  and  that  the  sooner  one  is 
out  of  such  a  state  of  misery  the  better. 
Now  these  two  schools  cannot  both  be 
right ;  the  universe  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  very  good  and  very  bad.  One 
school,  therefore,  must  be  wrong.  Why 
may  not  both  be  wrong  ? 

I  have  called  attention  to  only  this  one 


discrepancy  among  sceptics,  but  I  feel 
assured  that  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  would  show  that  the  schools 
differ  from  each  other  quite  as  much  as 
they  differ  from  Christian  belief.  How,  ' 
then,  to  decide  which  of  them  is  right,  or 
whether  any  of  them  is  right? 

While  I  have  been  jotting  down  these 
observations,  I  have  been  struck  by  one  or 
two  points  which  lend  to  show  how  recep- 
tive philosophic  minds  can  be  of  hard  ideas 
which  they  arrive  at  by  their  own  methods, 
while  they  are  uttedy  incredulous  of  other 
ideas,  not  a  whit  harder,  which  are  pre- 
sented to  them  from  without.     First,  I 
have  been  a  good  deal  astonished  by  the 
charges  against  Nature,  or  rather  against 
the  Creator,  which  have  of  late  been  the 
favorite  utterances  of  unbelief.     The  pain    ' 
and  suffering  which  abound  on  the  earth, 
and  which  atfect  all  classes  of  the  animal 
world,    are    insisted    upon    as    evidence 
against  the  power,  the  intelligence,  or  the  I 
beneficence  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  | 
the  universe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  reader  lo  suppose  that  this  great  dis- 
covery is  considered  mighty  lo  the  pulling 
down  of  all  religion.    This  giiasi  pessi- 
mist  view   of   things  must,    its   teachers  J 
seem  to  suppose,  strike  at  the  root  of  all   | 
religion  which  regards  a  beneficent  Deity.   , 
But  how  if,  in  making  this  boasted  dis- 
covery, the  philosopher  should  have  only 
come  round  again  to  some  very  old  no-    | 
tions — how    if,   in  separating   himself  so  j 
carefully  from  the  admirers  of  nature,  he   1 
should  be  (so  far  as  his  facts  go)  only    ! 
jjutting  forward  what  has  for  ages  been    j 
part  of  a  Christian's  belief?    We  Chris- 
tians allow,  without  hesitation,  that  the  | 
whole   creation    groans  and    travails    in  , 
pain.     We  don't  want  a  philosopher  to 
point  this  out  to  us.     The  use  we  make    ' 
of  this  truth  is  not  to  question  the  good- 
ness of  our  Maker;  but  as  to  the  truth  it- 
self, it  is  not  new.     Then,  too,  as  to  the  ] 
reproach  raised  against  the  great  Ruler  on 
account  of  the  superabundant  fecundity 
of  animals,  the  only  effect  which  it  has  j 
had  upon  me  is,  to  bring  home  with  re-  I 
doubled  force  the  memory  of  that  part  of  j 
the  sentence  pronounced  at  the  fall,  which   f 
says,  "  1  will  greaUy  multiply  thy  sc 
and    ihy  conception."      Often  as  I   had  j 
read    and    heard   the  passage    before,    I 
never  duly  estimated  this  word  tnuU'iply. 
Though  sceptics  may  refuse  to  accept  th " 
words  of  Scripture  as  an  explanation  c 
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the  fact  at  which  they  murmur,  they  can- 
not deny  that  the  writer  of  these  words, 
whoever  he  was,  answered  by  anticipation 
'^eir  complaint  of  over-production  and 
mecessary  pain.  So  there  is  no  novelty 
lere  either. 
Again,  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
opinion  coming  continually  more 
and  more  into  favor  with  certain  of  the 
wise  that  human  beings,  though  appa- 
rently in  the  exercise  of  free  wills,  are  in 
tomata,  compelled  to  cer- 
certain  situations,  but  com- 
ifiuence  which  operates  on 
a  that  while  they  suppose 
have  been  acting  voluntari- 
n  fact  been  following  an  in- 
tion.  I  should  like  very 
terms  those  who  teach 
this  doctrine  would  object  to  the  Christian 
tenet  that  whatever  good  a  man  is  enabled 
to  do  is  not  done  of  his  own  motion,  but 
is  prompted  by  an  inward  grace,  notwith- 
standing that  he  may  ajipear  to  himself 
and  to  others  to  choose  his  act.  Would 
they  venture  to  scoff  at  our  doctrine  as  ir- 
rational, while  putting  forward  their  own 
wortliy  of  acceptation  ?  To  my  mind 
le  one  can  be  quite  as  readily  received 

I  the  other;  and  philosophy,  after  im- 
lense  pains  and  making  an  enormous  cir- 
iiit,  has  got  at  something  which  contains 

II  the  mystery,  without  any  of  the  com- 
fort, of  Christian  teaching. 

Some  men  of  science  have  an  inclina- 
tion to  pronounce  matter  and  force  to  be 
eternal  and,  as  to  quantity,  unchangeable ; 
but  they  cannot  receive  the  belief  that 
the  Being  who  (as  they  phrase  it)  con- 
structed this  matter  and  arranged  this 
force  so  as  to  produce  the  worlds,  can 
have  always  existed.  From  eternity  to 
elemily  is  an  idea  beyond  what  our  minds 
can  grasp ;  but  it  does  not  seem  a  bit 
easier  when  dealing  with  mailer  than 
when  dealing  with  mind.  They  arraign 
the  Creator  or  Constructor,  and  bring  His 
works,  as  they  see  them,  in  evidence 
against  Him.  By  Time,  by  the  face  of 
the  Earth,  by  Order,  by  the  Conditions  of 
Animal  Life,  they  try  the  Universal  Au- 
thor and  find  Him  to  be  very  dififerent 
from  what  our  religion  shows  Him  to  be ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  try  Him  by  His  own 
creatures!  It  is  perhaps  the  absurdity  of 
this  which  has  compelled  them  to  depose 
Him   from    His  throne,   and    to   elevate 


matter  and  force  into  independent  exist- 
ences, before  proceeding  to  judgment. 

I  said  above  that  the  Christian  religion 
allows,  confesses,  nay,  proclaims  the  ex- 
istence of  as  much  evil,  as  much  destruc- 
tion, as  much  misery  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life,  as  the  most  desponding  of 
modern    unbelievers   could    possibly   de- 
mand.     Indeed,   it   acknowledges    much 
more,  for  the  philosopher  in  his  accusation 
confines  himself  to  physical  evils,  whereas 
the  Christian,  in  regard  of  mankind,  be- 
wails   moral,  spiritual   sufferings,   falling 
upon  all  ill  some  measure,  but  falling  with 
apparent     incomprehensible     inequality, 
which  are  beyond  comparison  more  try- 
ing than  bodily  pain  or  privation.     Here, 
then,  the  two  are  on  common    ground; 
but  in  what  opposite  directions    do  tliey 
advance  from  the  position  !     The  scei>tic 
takes  up  his  parable  from  all  this  anguish 
and  rails  at   the  Creator  because  of  His 
work,    When  he  has  expended  Iro  rebukes 
he  can  have  nothing  more  to  say.      He 
cannot  rectify  the  wrongs  which  he  has 
pointed    out.      He   cannot    show    others 
how  either  to  bear  or  to  avoid  them  ;  in- 
deed, so  far  as  I  can  learn  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  can  do  no  more  than  bid  men 
agree  with  him  in  condemning  the  great 
part  of  what  is,  and  then  leave  them 
the  effects  of  his  lesson  after  they  have 
ceived   it.      Those   effects    appear  to 
very  much  what  have  been  produced 
writers  whose  lamentations  I  have  in  ray 
mind  as  I  write.     How  closely  does  their 
condition,  and  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom    they    address    themselves,    agree 
with   that   to  which  Christians  feel   that 
they  would  be  reduced  if  there  were  no 
hope   of    another  lifw  after  this. 
misrra/'/e  Christians  avow  that  they 
be  if  they  saw  nothing  beyond  this 
and  the  grave.      Yet  hundreds  of  the 
sands   of  them   have  gone   through  tl 
world,  afflicted   and   troubled    truly, 
ihe  rest  of  their  kind, -but  far,  very  ft 
from  being  most  miserable ;    on  t' 
Irary,  they  have  been  able  to  rejoice  ni 
only  in   spite  of,   but  because  of   thi 
tribulations  and  griefs.    There  is  a  ve 
broad  distinction  here,  one  sees.     In  tl 
one  case  the  sufferings  overbear  the  si 
ferer  ;  in  the  other,  the  sufferer  n 
rises  superior  lo  his  affliction,  but  ' 
that  he  rejoices  in  it.     He  has  only  t| 
wait  with  patience  for  a  happy  chan; 
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t     h     fi  d  upport     us  to   wretchedoess,  compared   to  which 

1    h  ph  !      ply  cannot    thctomahawk  and  mumbo-jumbo  were  but 
li      bl  The     minor  evils.    It  is  the  use  to  which  science 

11  y  tl  t  th  Chris-  is  put  j  it  is  materialism  that  is  taking  the 
iiaa  s  uciici  la  vam.  Well,  Suppose  it  to  salt  out  of  life  and  leaving  it  but  vapid 
be  so,  it  is  at  any  rate  better  than  his,  the  dregs.  We  can  do  better  without  know- 
sceptic's,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  those  who  ledge  than  without  feeling.  It  is  feeling 
ptefess  it  to  make  the  best  of  this  life  in  that  enables  human  nature  lo  rise  superior 
which  we  are  all  embarked.  He  who  has  to  physical  evil.  If  "thinking 
once  believed  that  life  has  an  aim  and  a  frosty  Caucasus"  does  not  enable  a  man 
meaning,  and  who  has  given  up  that  be-  to  "  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,"  there  art 
lief  for  the  conviction  that  hfe  is  simply  a  emotions  of  the  spirit  which  can  give  him 
misfortune  without  aim  or  meaning,  has  that  power,  and  have  done  so  ere  now,  oi* 
made  but  a  soiry  exchange,  even  though  history  is  untrue.  Love  and  duty  maki 
he  may  have  the  gratification  of  boasting  light  of  privation  and  pain.  Animated  by 
that  he  is  at  one  with  the  great  thinkers  of  these  affections,  man  is  not  consumed  by 
his  age.  worldly  cares ;  and  feeling  them  in  iheir 

Spiritual  support  is,  of  course,  a  mere  highest  form,  that  is,  as  religion,  he  may 
meaningless  phrase  to  those  who  can  reach  the  elevation  of  Shakespearet 
find  little  beyond  matter  and  force  in  the  Horatio — 
universe.  Christians  have  told  us — and 
some  of  them  Christians  who  have  borne 
very  heavy  burdens — that  there  not  only  is 
such  a  thing,  but  that  it  is  all  powerful, 
and  such  as  no  creature  can  deprive  them 
of.  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  pass  over 
this  comfort  altogether,  although  I  feel 
that  I  must  say  but  little  of  it  in  this 
paper.  If  it  be  what  it  is  represented,  it 
is  hardly  a  thing  to  fling  away  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  philosopher  or  any  one  else,  un 


Has 


The  preaching  and  tendency  of  infidelity 
is  to  magnify  the  ills  of  life  while  pro- 
viding no  salve  for  them ;  the  work  of  re- 
ligion is  to  made  these  ills  look  small  in, 
comparison  of  a  glorious  hope.  i 

That  man  acts  wisely  who  believes  and'l 
teaches  {even  though  his  faith  may  otiier- 
wise   not   be  sound)  that,    peradventure, 
.  be  exchanged  for  something     after  all,  old-fashioned  good  work  may  be 
better.  found  to  have  its  value.  If  I  might  venture 

We  have  then  this  advantage  over  op-  to  give  a  hint  to  such  a  one,  I  should  say 
ponents  that,  if  we  concede  the  weight  of  that  he  might  very  well  recommend  effort 
the  burden  and  our  own  utter  incapacity  for  its  own  sake  without  troubling  himself 
to  lessen  it,  we  at  the  same  time  claim  to  or  those  whom  he  addresses  about  re- 
have  a  resource  for  strengthening  the  suits.  He  should  remember  that  it  is  only 
back.     It  cannot  be  objected  to  this  argu-     the  medium  through  which  he  sees  tliin^j 


ment  that  we  surrender  everything  agree- 
able in  the  worid  for  the  mere  chance  of  a 
consolation  which  may  afterwards  prove 
illusory;  fordo  not  our  modern  sceptics 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  it  is  but  a 
sorry  enjoyment  that  the  world  has  to 
offer  at  the  best  ?  Yea,  and  if  there  be 
philosophers  who  do  not  agree  with  us  in 
this,  we  have  at  any  rate  the  evidence  of 
their  disciples,  to  the  effect  of  the  worid's 
utter  worthlessness,  else  what  means  the 
cry  of  despair  which  has  sounded,  which  is 
even  now  sounding  so  pitifully  in  my  ears? 


that  has  altered — the  things  themselves, 
are  much  as  they  were  when  men  believed j 
in  work,  and  could  see  some  meaning 
it.  Thousands  upon  thousands  have  cc 
trived  in  such  circumstances  to  occu_  _ 
themselves  and  to  benefit  others,  and 
tiiousands  upon  thousands  more  may  do 
so  if  only  they  will  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  business  they  have  in  hand,  and 
not  upon  its  future  value  or  want  of  value 
in  an  economy  which  their  faculties  cannot 
comprehend.  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  ease 
his  mind  if,  instead  of  devoting  himseli 


m 


The  misery  which  finds  voice  in  this  cry  is  exclusively  to  philosophers  who  advocate 

to  me  so  much  the  more  deplorable,  be-  pessimist  views  and  suggest  infidehty,  he 

cause  surely  it  is  not  a  necessity.     There  were  to  open  his  understanding  a  little  to 

is  nothing  in  civilisation  or  in  science  that  others  equally  respectable  who  have  not    , 

should  lead  to  misery  ;  quite  the  contrary,  found  scientific  discovery  to  interfere  with  J 

And  yet  we  find  that  our  progress  is  taking  religious  belief.     Bacon's,  for  instance,  is  J 
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great  name ;  and  he  may'reraembet  that 
Bacon  said  lie  could  more  readily  believe 
al!  the  fables  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Alco- 
ran (I  am  not  certain  whether  these  are 
the  books  which  he  names,  having  no 
copy  of  his  essays  at  hand ;  but  I  think 
they  are)  than  that  this  universal  frame  is 
without  a  Mind.  Newton,  although  his 
discoveries  must  have  been  as  startling  as 
those  of  any  of  his  successors,  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  them  incompatible 
with  the  Christian  faith.  And  there  was 
considerable  power  of  penetration  in  the 
mind  of  Locke,  who,  nevertheless,  did 
not  feel  competent  to  take  his  Maker  to 
task,  or  disposed  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
a  Maker  or  not.  If  these  could  all  be 
satisfied  to  believe,  we,  one  would  think, 
may  be  satisfied  too.  Dut  they  have  all 
passed  away,  and  their  works  moulder 
upon  the  shelves,  while  the  thinkers  of 
to-day  are  alive,  instant,  continually  dis- 
covering new  facts,  and  drawing  new  con- 
clusions from  them.  For  all  that,  their 
speculations  may  ere  long  also  repose  on 
the  shelf,  and  never  be  referred  to  except 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extrava- 
gances to  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
reach  when  it  has  cast  aside  all  restraint ; 
for  their  speculations  will  differ  much 
from  all  that  have  gone  before  them  if 
they  do  not,  in  another  age,  go  down 
before  the  notions  of  new  thinkers,  who 
will  be  alive  to  illustrate  and  enforce  their 
doctrines.  A  century  or  so  ago  there  was 
a  philosopher  who  very  plausibly  suggested 
(basing  his  theory  on  scientific  facts)  that 
there  is  no  matter  at  all,  only  perception. 
To-day  our  sages  incline  to  teach  that 
matter  and  force  are  eternal — are  indeed 
the  universe.  These  two  systems  are  as 
widely  asunder  as  the  poles  ;  that  each  of 
them  had  its  turn  is  a  proof  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  philosophical  speculation,  a  proof 
also  of  the  utter  wilderness  in  which  the 
human  mind  gropes  and  wanders  when  it 
occupies  itself  with  subjects  quite  beyond 
its  province. 

I  said  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks  that  I  thought  that  Swift,  if 
lie  had  been  alive,  might  have  exercised 
his  wit,  not  only  on  the  doctors  of  infideli- 
ty and  their  disciples,  but  also  on  the 
ministers  and  stewards  of  religious  myste- 
xies,  for  allowing  science  to  have  its  own 
way  so  much.  Tliey  appear  more  eager 
to  do  battle  with  each  other  concerning 
articles  of  belief  and  forms  of  worship. 


than  to  resist  the  common  enemy  wb6  li 
seeking  to  overturn  religion  altogether. 
Some,  with  unfortunale  complaisance, 
have  accepted  one  or  more  of  the  philoso- 
phers' conclusions,  and  so  laid  themselves 
open  to  check  and  defeat.  These  forget 
that  new  facts,  although  they  may  render 
certain  fancies  plausible,  do  not  prove 
those  fancies  to  be  true ;  they  forget  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  withstand  the  begin- 
nings of  error,  and  not  to  receive  a  single 
notion  which  militates  against  our  faith 
until  such  notion  can  be  proved.  The 
theories  about  time,  development,  order, 
&c,,  cannot  one  of  them  be  proved. 
There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  for  them 
except  what  is  thought  to  be  found  in 
dumb  matter;  and  the  phases  of  matter 
can  be  accounted  for  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  will  never  be  made  clear  to  us 
until  our  natures  shall  have  undergone  a 
change.  The  attributes  of  the  Almighty 
make  the  position  of  the  believer  perfectly 
impregnable ;  but  there  must  be  no  attempt 
to  strain  Scripture  so  us  to  make  it  harmo- 
nise with  scientific  speculation.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  entirely  upon  the  philoso- 
pher. Not  a  point  of  his  argument 
should  be  admitted  because  it  is  plau- 
sible, nor  until  he  can  demonstrate  its 
truth. 

I  think,  too,  that  an  advantage  is  given 
to  the  sceptical  writer  by  those  who  are  on 
the  side  of  religion  confining  their  argu- 
ments to  sermons,  or  to  works  professedly 
religious.  We  have  naturally  and  proper- 
ly a  hesitation  about  discussing  the  mys- 
teries and  sources  of  our  faith,  except  on 
serious  occasions,  and  apart  fi'om  secular 
thoughts.  Our  opponent,' on  the  other 
hand,  is  restrained  by  no  considerations 
such  as  these,  and  never  thinks  the  occa 
sion  unsuitable  that  allows  him  to  launch 
a  sneer  or  suggest  a  douljt.  But  we  may 
surely,  without  pushing  our  own  beliei 
into  unhallowed  view,  at  least  take  fre- 
quent occasion,  in  secular  writings  and 
conversations,  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
philosophers"  positions.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  persons  to  turn  with  horror  from  these 
speculations  when  they  are  very  bold  and 
insulting,  but  this  disposition  to  ignore 
should  not  be  yielded  to.  The  adversary 
should  not  thus  be  left  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Like  foul  ulcers  or  nests  of  crime, 
these  dangerous  theories  require  to  be 
steadily  looked  at  and  dealt  with  if  they 
are  to  be  corrected.     Neither  let   it   be 
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supposed  that  by  naming  or  noticing 
these  unwholesome. works  we  give  them  a 
publicity  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
attain.  Unhappily,  the  authors  of  them 
take  only  too  good  care  to  make  them 
known. 

I  have  said  my  say  now ;  and  shall  be 
very  glad  if  by  so  doing  I  have  laid  the 


ghost  of  the  uneasiness  which  has  been 
haunting  me.  Still  more  shall  I  rejoice  if 
my  observations  can  supply  the  least 
comfort  and  support  to  those  who  may  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  the 
despondency  which  is  born  of  ungodly 
speculation. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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When  we  consider  the  connection  be- 
tween mental  development  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  researches  into 
mental  habitudes,  in  individuals  and  in 
races.  The  questions  which  have  been 
so  much  discussed  lately  as  to  the  auto- 
matism of  mental  action,  the  laws  of  cere- 
bral heredity,  the  relation  between  mental 
and  physical  disease,  the  extent  to  which 
responsibility  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  brain,  and  the  like,  have  a  much  wider 
interest  than  many  imagine.  Our  insight 
into  the  past  history  of  mankind,  our  views 
respecting  passing  events,  our  hopes  or 
fears  as  to  the  future,  depend  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  opinion  we  form  respecting 
laws  of  cerebral  action  and  cerebral  de- 
velopment. We  cannot  rightly  understand 
the  conduct  of  man  towards  man,  of  nation 
towards  nation,  of  race  towards  race,  until 
we  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
organ  which  rules,  directly  or  indirectly, 
every  conscious  action  of  each  individual 
person — affecting  not  only  the  reasoning 
faculties  but  the  feelings  and  emotions, 
not  only  the  mental  but  the  moral  quali- 
ties. 

Our  [object  in  the  present  essay  is  to 
consider  certain  mental  feats  which  seem 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  operations 
of  that  wonderful  organ  on  which  our 
consciousness,  in  the  widest  acceptation 
of  the  term,  depends.  In  particular,  they 
seem  to  indicate  cerebral  capabilities,  un- 
common at  present,  but  which  may  one 
day  be  possessed  by  many.  We  do  not, 
however,  propose  to  inquire  here  what 
prospect  there  is  that  hereafter  the  human 
race  may  possess  greater  mental  energy 
than  at  present,  whether  as  respects  ave- 
rage intellectual  development  or  the  men- 
tal powers  of  those  who  stand  above  their 
contemporaries  as  the  great   thinkers  of 


their  day,*  but  simply  to  discuss,  and  if 
possible  explain,  certain  remarkable  men- 
tal feats. 

We  may  begin  conveniently  by  con- 
sidering some  illustrations  of  exceptional 
power  in  the  form  of  mental  activity  least 
likely  to  deceive  us — aptitude  in  dealing 
with  numbers.  It  is  well  remarked  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  that  this  quality  is  so  com- 
pletely a  product  of  culture  that  we  can 
trace  pretty  clearly  the  history  of  its  de- 
velopment. "  The  definite  ideas  which  we 
now  form  of  numbers,*^  he  proceeds,  "  and 
of  the  relaiiotis  of  numbers^  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  intellectual  operations  based  on 
experience.      There   are   savages   at   the 

*  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  considera- 
tion that  we  do  not  recognise,  in  the  few  past 
centuries  over  which  our  survey  extends,  a 
law  of  continuous  mental  development,  illus- 
trated by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  great 
men  of  successive  ages  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
if  the  average  of  intellectual  development  is 
steadily  increasing,  the  men  of  exceptional 
mental  power  must  appear  to  stand  less  con- 
spicuously above  that  higher  level  than  the 
great  men  of  former  ages  above  the  lower 
average  of  their  day.  And  again,  the  periods 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  probably  short 
compared  with  those  which  may  be  expected 
(when  the  laws  of  mental  development  come 
to  be  understood)  to  separate  the  appearance 
of  exceptionally  igreat  minds.  We  carry  back 
our  thoughts  to  the  last  of  the  great  ones 
in  each  department  of  mental  action  ;  and 
even  if  we  do  not  exaggerate  his  relative 
elevation  above  his  contemporaries,  as  we 
are  apt  to  do,  or  overlook  (as  we  are  equal- 
ly apt  to  do)  the  elevation  of  the  great  minds 
of  our  own  time,  we  still  forget  that,  in  the 
steady  rising  of  the  mighty  tide  of  mental 
progress,  the  waves  successively  flowing  in 
above  the  tide-line  may  be  separated  in  time 
by  intervals  of  many  generations,  and  a  greater 
wave  may  be  followed  by  several  lesser  ones, 
before  another  like  itself,  but  riding  on  a 
higher  sea,  flows  higher  still  above  the  shore- 
line which  separates  the  unknown  from  the 
known. 
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ient  time  who  cannot  count  beyond 
five  ;  and  even  among  races  tlial  have  at- 
tained to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  life,  llie  range  of  numerical  power 
seems  extremely  low.  .  .  .  The  science  of 
Arithmetic,  as  at  present  existing,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  accumulated  product  of 
the  intellectual  ability  of  successive  genera- 
tions, each  generation  building  up  some 
addition  to  the  knowledge  which  it  has 
received  from  its  predecessor.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  observant 
person  that  an  aptitude  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  numerical  ideas  has  come  to  be 
embodied  in  the  congenital  constitution  of 
•races  which  have  long  cultivated  this 
branch  of  knowledge;  so  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  teach  arithmetic  to  the  child  of 
an  educated  stock  than  it  would  be  to  a 
young  Yanco  of  the  Amazons,  who,  ac- 
cording to  La  Condamine,  can  count  no 
higher  than  three,  his  name  for  which  is 
Poeitarrarorincoaroac," 

As  an  illustration  of  congenital  aptitude 
for  dealing  with  numbers,  Dr.  Carpenter 
takes  the  case  of  Zerah  Colburn ;  and  in 
this  we  shall  follow  him,  though,  as  wil! 
presently  appear,  we  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  significance  of  that  case,  the  true  in- 
terpretaiion  of  which  we  believe  to  be  far 
simpler,  but  to  promise  much  less,  than 
that  adopted  by  Francis  Baily  and  quoted 
with  approval  by  Carpenter. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  facts  of  this  re- 
markable case : — 

Zerah  Colburn  was  the  son  of  an  Ameri- 
can peasant  or  small  farmer.  When  he 
was  not  yet  six  years  of  age,  he  surprised 
his  father  by  his  readiness  in  mulriplying 
numbers  and  solving  other  simple  arith- 
metical problems.  He  was  brought  to 
iXondon  in  1S12,  when  only  eight  years 
icld,  and  his  powers  were  tested  by  Fran- 
'Cis  Eaily  and  other  skilful  mathematicians, 
From  Carpenter's  synopsis  of  the  experi- 
ments thus  made  the  following  account  is 
taken,  technical  expressions  being  as  far 
as  possible  eliminated  (or  not  used  until 
explained)  :— 

He  would   multiply  any  number   less 

an  10  into  itself  successively  nine  times, 
giving  the  results  (by  actual  multiplication, 
not  from  memory)  faster  than  the  person 
appointed  to  record  them  could  set  them 
down.  He  multiplied  8  into  itself  fifteen 
limes,  or,  in  technical  terms,  raised  it  to 
le  sixteenth  power;  and  the  result,  con- 
iBting  of  fifteen  digits,  was  right  in  every 


figure.  He  raised  some  numbers  of  two 
figures  as  high  as  the  eighth  power,  bill 
found  a  difficulty  in  proceeding  when  the 
result  contained  a  great  number  of  figures. 
So  far  there  is  nothing  which  cannot  be 
explained  (or  which  could  not,  if  other 
facts  did  not  render  the  explanation  in- 
valid) by  assuming  that  the  child  possess- 
ed simply  the  power  of  multiplying  men- 
tally, with  extreme  rapidity  and  correct- 
ness, but  in  the  ordinary  way.*  But  the 
next  test  removes  at  once  all  possibility  of 
explaining  his  work  as  done  in  ihe  ordi- 
nary manner.  He  was  asked  what  number, 
multiplied  by  itself,  gave  106,929,  and  he 
answered  327,  before  the  onginal  number 
could  be  written  doKm.  This  was  wonder- 
ful. But  he  next  achieved  a  more  wonder- 
ful feat  still,  judging  his  work  by  the  usual 
rules.  He  was  asked  what  number,  multi- 
plied twice  into  itself,  gave  268,336,125 — 
in  other  words,  to  find  the  cube  root  of 
that  array  of  digits ;  with  equal  faci/ity 
and  promptness  he  replied,  645,  Now, 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  process  for 
finding  the  cube  root — even  the 
convenient  form  of  the  process,  as 
sented  by  Colenso  and  olhere — kno4J 
that  the  cube  root  of  a  number  of  mid 
digits  could  not  promptly  be  determined 
with  pen  and  paper,  in  less  than  three  ^ 
four  minutes,  if  so  soon.  If  the  c 
putor  had  so  perfect  a  power  of  calculaiia 
mentally  that  he  could  proceed  as  safe§ 
as  though  writing  down  every  step,  and  ■ 
rapidly  with  each  line  as  Colburn  himse" 
in  the  simple  processes  before  described 
he  would  yet  need  half  a  minute  at.leaS 
to  get  the  correct  result.  This, 
would  imply  such  a  power  of  mental 
picturing  sets  of  figures  that,  even  if  i 
explained  Colburn's  work,  it  would  stii| 
be  altogether  marvellous,  if  not  utterly  «' 
explicable.  We  know,  however,  ' 
Colburn  was  not  following  ordinary  rulef 
but  a  method  peculiar  to  himself,  ', 
point  of  fact,  he  was  so  entirely  ignoraiM 
of  the  usual  modes  of  procedure,  thai  h " 
could  not  perform  on  paper  a  simple  sum 
in  multiplication  or  division. 

•  The  account  does  not  say  whether  t  . 
gnvc  the  figures  successively  from  right  (o  tcft  ' ' 
or  from  left  10  right.  If  he  began  al  the  left, 
ordinary  mulliplicalion  would  not  explain  his 
success  ;  for  no  one,  however  skilful,  could 
multiply  a  number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
figures  by  a  number  of  one  figure  so  rapidly 


digit- 


1  begin 


;  ihe  left-hand 
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Let  us  proceed  to  farther  instances  of 
his  remarkable  power  of  calculation. 

On  being  asked  how  many  minutes 
there  are  in  48  j'ears,  he  answered,  before 
the  question  couid  be  written  down,  25,- 
2z8,Soo ;  which  is  correct,  if  the  extra 
days  for  leap  years  are  k-ft  out  of  account. 
He  immediately  after  gave  the  correct 
number  of  seconds. 

We  come  next,  however,  to  results 
which  appear  much  more  suprising  to  the 
mathematician  than  any  of  the  above,  be- 
cause  they  relate  to  questions  for  which 
mathematicians  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide any  systematic  method  of  proced- 
ure whatever.  He  was  asked  to  name 
two  numbers  which,  multiplied  together, 
would  give  the  number  247,483,  and  he 
immediately  named  941  and  263,  which 
are  the  only  two  numbers  satisfying  the 
condition.  The  same  problem  being  set 
with  respect  to  the  number  171,395,  he 
named  the  following  pairs  of  numbers :  5 
and  34,379;  7  and  24,485;  59  and  2,905; 
83  and  2,065  '<  35  ^""^  41^97  ;  295  and 
581;  and,  lastly,  413  and  4'S-  {We 
presume,  as  Mr.  Baily  gives  the  pairs  in 
this  order,  that  they  were  so  announced 
by  Coiburn.  The  point  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  considering  the  explanation  of 
the  boy's  mental  procedure.)  The  next 
feat  was  a  wonderful  one.  He  was  asked 
to  name  a  number  which  will  divide  36,- 
083  exactly,  and  he  immediately  replied 
that  there  is  no  such  number ;  in  other 
words,  he  recognised  this  number  as  what 
is  called  a  prime  number,  or  a  number 
only  divisible  by  itself  and  by  unity,  just 
as  readily  and  quickly  as  most  people 
would  recognise  17,  19,  or  23  as  such  a 
number,  and  a  great  deal  more  quickly 
than  probably  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
would  recognise  53  or  59  as  such. 

Now,  if  a  mathematician  were  set  such 
a  problem,  he  would  have  no  other  re- 
source than  to  deal  with  it  by  direct  trial. 
Of  course  he  would  not  try  every  number 
from  I  upwards  to  36,083.  He  would 
know  that,  if  the  number  can  be  divided 
at  all,  it  must  be  divisible  by  a  number 
less  than  igo:  for  any  greater  divisor 
would  go.  exactly,  some  smaller  number 
of  limes  into  36,083 ;  and  that  smaller 
number  would  itself  be  a  divisor.  He 
would  see  that  the  number  is  not  even, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  divided  by  2,  4, 
6,  or  any  even  number.  The  number  is 
not  divisible  by  3 ;  for,  according  to  a  well- 


known  rule,  if  it  were,  the  sum  of  its  digits 
would  be  sa divisible;  therefore  he  would 
at  once  dismiss  3,  9,  15,  and  ali  numbers 
divisible  by  3  not  already  dismissed.  So 
with  5  {for  the  number  does  not  end  with 
35);  so  with  7,  by  trial;  11,  13,  17.  and 
so  on.  But  he  would  have  to  try  many 
numbers  of  two  and  three  figures  by  ac- 
tual division  before  he  had  completed  his 
proof  that  36,083  has  no  divisors.  Proba- 
bly (for  we  must  confess  we  have  not 
tried)  he  would  require  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour'of  calculation  before  he  could 
be  confident  that  36,083  is  a  prime  num- 
ber. Here  however  was  a  child,  eight 
years  old,  wlio,  to  all  appearance,  com- 
pleted the  work  immediately  the  number 
was  proposed  I 

The  next  feat  was  of  the  same  nature, 
but  very  much  more  difficult;  indeed,  it 
taxed  the  young  calculator's  powers  more 
than  any  other  feat  he  accomplished, 
Fermat,  a  mathematician  who  gave  great 
attention  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  had 
been  led,  by  reasoning  which  need  not 
here  be  considered,  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  the  number  two  be  multiplied  into  itself 
31  times  (that  is,  raised  to  the  thirty- 
second  power),  and  r  added,  the  result 
will  be  a  prime  number.  The  resulting 
number  is  4,294,967,297.  Tlie  celebrated 
mathematician  Euler  succeeded,  however, 
after  a  great  deal  of  labor  (and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  after  a  great  waste  of 
time),  in  showing  that  this  number  is  di- 
visible by  641.  The  number  was  submitted 
to  Zerah  Colburn,  who  was  of  course  not 
informed  of  Euler's  prior  dealings  with  the 
problem,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks, 
the  child  calculator  discovered  the  result 
which  tlie  veteran  Swiss  mathematician 
had  achieved  with  much  greater  labor. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  how  Col- 
burn achieved  these  wonders,  we  must 
consider  wliat  was  learned  about  his  pro- 
cesses. He  was  not  very  communica- 
tive,— doubtless  because  the  faculty  he 
possessed  was  not  accompanied  by  com- 
mensurate clearness  o(  ideas  in  other  mat- 
ters. In  fact,  we  might  as  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  a  child  of  eight  years  com- 
petent to  explain  processes  of  calculating, 
however  easily  effected,  as  to  find  him 
able  to  explain  how  he  breathed  or  spoke. 
One  answer  which  he  made  to  a  mathe- 
matician who  pressed  him  more  than 
others  to  describe  his  method  wa.s  clever, 
though  the  mathematician  was  certainly 
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not  to  be  ridiculed  for  trying  to  get  the 
true  explanation  of  Colburn's  seemingly 
niysterious  powers — "  God,"  said  the  child, 
"  put  these  things  into  my  head,  and  I 
cannot  put  ttiem  into  yours," 

Some  things,  however,  he  explained  as  far 
he  could.  He  did  not  seem  able  to  mul- 
tiply together,  at  once,  two  numbers  which 
I'olh  contained  many  figures.  He  would 
decompose  one  or  otlier  into  its  factors, 
and  work  with  these  separately.  For  in- 
stance, being  asked  to  multiply  4,395  ^Y 
itself,  he  treated  +,395  as  the  product  of 
293  and  15,  first  multiplying  293  by  itself, 
and  then  multiplying  the  product  twice  by 
15.  On  being  asked  to  multiply  999,999 
by  itself,  he  treated  it,  in  like  manner,  as 
the  product  of  37,037  and  27,  getting  the 
correct  result.  In  this  case,  probably,  a 
matlieraatictan  would  have  got  the  start  of 
him,  by  treating  999j999  as  a  million  less 
one,  whence,  by  a  well-known  rule,  its 
square  is  a  million  millions  and  one,  less 
two  millions,  or  999,998,000,001.  "  On 
being  interrogated,"  proceeds  the  account, 
"  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  obtained 
these  results,  the  boy  constantly  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  hmv  the  answers 
came  into  his  mind.  In  the  act  of  multi- 
plying two  numbers  together,  and  in  the 
raising  of  powers,  it  was  evident  (alike 
from  the  facts  just  stated  and  from  the  mo- 
■  tion  of  his  Ups)  that  jcffw  operation  was 
going  forward  in  his  mind ;  yet  that  ope- 
lation  could  not,  from  the  readiness  with 
which  the  answers  were  furnished,  have 
been  at  all  allied  to  the  usual  modes  of 
procedure." 

Baily,  after  discussing  the  remarkable 
feats  of  Zerah  Colburn,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  they  indicate  the  existence  of  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  as  yet  undiscovered, 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  on  which 
the  system  of  logarithms  is  based.  "  And 
if,"  says  Carpenter  (quoting  Baiiy),  "  as 
Zerah  grew  older,  he  had  become  able  to 
make  known  to  others  the  methods  by 
which  his  results  were  obtained,  a  real  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  might  have  been  look- 
ed for.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  iiim,  as  with  George  Bidder  and 
other  '  calculating  boys,'  that  with  the  gene- 
ral culture  of  the  mind  this  special  power 
faded  away." 

With  all  respect  for  a  mathematician  so 
competent  to  judge  on  such  matters  as 
Francis  Baily,  we  must  say  his  explanation 
'  seems  altogether  insufficient,     So  far  from 


the  properties  of  logarithms  illustrating'w 
feats  of  Zerah  Colburn,  they  illustrate  the 
power  of  mathematical  developments  ia 
precisely  the  opposite  direction.  The  sys- 
tem of  logarithms  enabled  the  calculator 
to  obtain  results  more  quickly  than  of  old, 
not  by  the  more  active  exercise  of  his  own 
powers  of  calculation,  but  by  employing 
results  accumulated  by  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers. Its  great  advantage,  and  the  quality 
which  causes  every  mathematician  to  be 
grateful  to  the  memory  of  Neper  of  Met- 
chistoun,  resides  in  the  fact  that,  by  takinj 
advantage  of  a  well-known  properly  of 
numbers,  tables  of  moderate  dimensions 
serve  a  great  number  of  purposes  which 
by  any  ordinary  plan  of  tabulation  would 
require  several  volumes  of  great  size.  If 
it  were  possible  for  a  calculator  to  use  as 
readily  a  set  of  tables  equal  in  bulk  to  five 
volumes  of  the  "  London  Directory"  as  he 
now  uses  a  book  of  logaridims,  andifsuch 
volumes  could  be  as  easily  and  as  cheaply 
produced,  tables  mucli  more  labor-saving 
than  the  books  of  logarithms  could  be 
constructed.  But  of  course  such  sets  of  vol- 
umes would  be  practically  useless  if  they 
could  be  produced,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible either  to  find  calculators  to  form 
the  tables  or  printers  and  publisiiers  to 
bring  them  out.  Now,  of  all  processes  by 
which  mathematical  calculation  can  be 
carried  out,  no  two  can  be  more  unlike 
than  mental  arithmetic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  use  of  tables,  of  whatever  kind,  oa  the 
Other.  Neper  invented  his  system  to  re- 
duce as  far  as  possible  the  mental  effort  in 
calculation,  making  the  calculator  employ 
results  collected  by  others :  young  Col 
burn's  success  depended  on  mental  readi- 
ness ;  and  he  was  so  far  from  using  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  others,  that  he  did  not 
even  know  the  ordinary  methods  of  arith- 
metic. A  man  of  Neper's  way  of  thinking 
would  be  the  last  to  trust  to  mental  calcu- 
lation ;  whereas,  if  Colburn  had  retained 
his  skill  until  he  had  acquired  power  to 
explain  his  method,  he  would  have  been 
the  last  to  think  of  such  a  help  to  calcula- 
tion as  a  table  of  logarithms.  Neper 
strongly  urged  the  advantage  of  aids  to 
calculation  ;  Colburn  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  imagine  their  necessity. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  likely — we  could  even 
say  it  is  not  possible — that  properties  of 
numbers  exist  through  the  knowledge  of 
which  what  Colburn  did  could  be  com- 
monly  done.     The  mathematicians   who 
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have  dealt  wiili  llie  theory  of  numbers 
have  been  loo  numerous  and  too  skilful, 
and  have  worked  too  diligently  in  their 
field  of  research,  to  overlook  such  proper- 
ties, if  they  existed.  Besides,  it  is  scarce- 
ly reasonahle  to  suppose  [hat  a  child  who 
had  but  lately  learned  the  nature  of  num- 
bers, and  was  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  ordinary  properties,  should  have  intui- 
tively recognised  abstruser  properties.  A 
more  natural  explanation  must  surely  ex- 
ist, if  we  consider  the  matter  attentively. 

It  happens  that  the  writer  is  able,  from 
his  own  experience,  to  advance  an  expla- 
nation which  accords  well  with  the  facts, 
and  especially  with  the  circumstance  that 
calculating  boys  usually  lose  their  excep- 
tionfil  power  of  rapid  reckoning  when  they 
'are  instructed  in  and  taught  to  practise 
the  ordinary  methods ;  for  ihe  writer  used 
formerly  to  possess,  though  in  a  slight  de- 
gree only,  a  power  of  finding  divisors,  pro- 
ducts, and  so  on,  which — unlike  ordinary 
skill  in  calculation — required  only  to  be 
expanded  to  effect  what  Colbum  effected. 
It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  simply  the  power 
of  picturing  n  number  (not  the  written 
number,  but  so  many  "  things"),  and 
changes  in  the  number,  corresponding  to 
division  or  multiplication  as  the  case  might 
be.  Thus  the  number  14  would  be  pre- 
sented as  two  columns  of  dots  each  con- 
taining ten,  and  one  column  containing 
four  on  the  right  of  the  columns  of  ten.  If 
this  number  were  to  be  multiplied  by  three, 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  picture  three 
sets  of  dots  hke  that  just  described  ;  then 
to  conceive  the  imperfect  columns  brought 
together  on  the  right,  giving  six  columns 
of  ten  and  three  columns  each  of  four 
dots ;  and  these  three  gave  at  once  (by 
heaping  them  up  properly)  another  col- 
umn of  ten  with  two  over :  in  all  seven 
columns  of  ten  and  one  column  of  two, — 
that  is,  seventy-two.  This  takes  long  in 
writing,  but,  as  pictured  in  the  mind's  eye, 
the  three  sets  representing  34  formed 
themselves  into  the  single  set  representing 
7  2  in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye  (if  the  mind's 
eye  can  be  imagined  twinkling).  The 
process  for  division  was  not  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  that  for  multiplication.  Thus,  72 
being  pictured  as  seven  columns  of  ten  and 
one  of  two,  to  divide  it  by  3,  the  first  six 
columns  of  ten  were  pictured  as  giving 
twenty  sets  of  three  horizontal  dots;  the 
next  column  of  ten  gave  three  vertical 
triplets,  counted  &om  the  top ;  and  then 


the  remaining  dot  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
other  two  in  the  imperfect  column,  gave 
another  triplet,  or  twenty-four  triplets  in 
ail.  These  triplets  could  all  be  sern  as  it 
were  ;  and  the  only  mental  calculation 
properly  so  called  consisted  in  counting 
them,  which  of  course  was  easy,  twenty  of 
them  being  as  it  were  already  numbered. 

It  is  easy,  with  practice,  for  any  one  of 
average  powers  to  conceive  in  this  way 
numbers  up  to  several  hundreds,  and  to 
imagine  such  processes  of  change  as  we 
have  described  in  a  simple  case.  Of 
course  this  fact  does  not  in  one  sense  ex- 
plain Colburn's  feats  with  much  larger 
numbers.  The  writer,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  as  helpless  to  deal  with  the 
numbers  Colburn  attacked,  as  any  one  who 
had  never  adopted  the  particular  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  numbers  described 
above.  But  there  is  this  distinction  be- 
tween that  method  and  the  ordinary  me- 
thod. No  conceivable  amount  of  acquir- 
ed skill  in  carrying  out  the  ordinary  arith- 
metical processes  mentally  could  account 
for  Colburn's  feats ;  but  the  power  requir- 
ed for  the  other  method  needs  only  to  be 
possessed  to  an  enhanced  degree  to  enable 
the  calculator  to  accomplish  feats  of  the 
kind,  it  wilt  be  observed  that  when  a 
number  has  been  mentally  pictured  as  a 
set  of  columns — so  many  units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  and  so  on — the  mind 
can  proceed  to  picture  this  array  of  dots 
forming  itself  into  rank  and  file,  so  many 
wide  and  so  many  deep,  with  so  many 
over  when  a  complete  rectangular  pha- 
lanx is  not  formed.  If  in  any  such  pictur- 
ed arrangement  there  are  none  thus  left 
over,  then  the  number  in  each  rank  is  one 
divisor,  and  that  in  each  file  is  another. 
If  the  mental  sergeant,  after  conceiving  the 
army  set  two  deep,  three  deep,  four  deep, 
and  so  on,  until  rank  is  exceeded  by  file, 
finds  no  single  case  where  there  are  none 
left  over,  then  the  number  thus  dealt  with 
has  no  divisors.  Again,  if  two  equal 
multipliers  are  wanted  to  make  up  a  num- 
ber, or,  technically,  if  the  square  root  of  a 
number  is  wanted,  the  mind,  after  pictur- 
ing the  number,  forms  it  into  square, — the 
equal  number  in  rank  and  file  being  the 
required  square  rooL  Conversely,  if  a 
number  is  given  to  be  multiplied  by  itself, 
the  mind  pictures  a  square  army  of  dots 
with  that  number  in  rank  and  file,  and 
then  forms  the  army  into  columns  of  lens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  etc.     Finding  cube 
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roots  depends  on  the  same  power  of  pictur- 
ing a  number  of  dots,  only,  instead  of  pic- 
turing them  as  arranged  on  a  flat  surface 
like  an  army,  they  were  probably  conceiv- 
ed as  set  up  within  cube-shaped  spaces. 
This  would  not  be  necessary  in  cubing 
numbers,  or  multiplying  any  number 
twice  into  itself;  but  in  the  reverse  process 
it  would  be  the  readiest  method.  Still, 
quite  possibly,  the  mental  process  actually 
followed  by  Colburn,  when  a  number  was 
given  liim  whose  cube  root  was  required, 
may  have  simply  corresponded  to  the  ra- 
pid array  of  the  army  representing  the 
number  into  a  number  of  squares,  each 
having  as  many  in  rank  and  file  as  there 
were  squares.  Thus,  suppose  the  number 
64  (which  to  persons  of  average  capacity 
for  conceiving  a  number  of  points  or  dots 
would  correspond  to  a  large  number  sub- 
mitteil  to  Colburn),  then  the  mind  would 
successively  picture  this  number  as  pre- 
sented by  two  ranks  of  thirty-two  and 
four  ranks  of  sixteen,  stopping  at  the  last 
arrangement,  because  perceiving  that  these 
four  ranks  could  be  divided  into  four 
squares,  each  oifour.  The  required  cube 
'root  thenis/tf«/-. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that,  admitting 
this  explanation,  the  marvellous  nature  of 
Colbum's  feat  is  in  no  degree  diminished. 
For,  to  minds  of  average  power,  the  facul- 
ty of  picturing  the  enormous  arrays  which 
the  explanation  requires  is  something  alto- 
gether inconceivable.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  make  the  feats  of  Colburn,  Bid- 
der, and  others,  appear  less  marvellous 
than  tliey  are  usually  considered.  They 
are  unquestionably  altogether  amazing. 
But  the  point  to  which  we  would  direct 
attention  is  that  they  involve  marvellous 
developments  of  a  faculty  we  all  possess 
to  somt  degree,  and  do  not  depend  on 
hitherto  undiscovered  properties  of  num- 
bers. It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the 
explanation  we  have  given,  it  is  not  some 
advanced  and  recondite  property  of  num- 
bers that  is  in  question,  but  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  most  elementary  method 
of  dealingwith  numbers, — by  actually  pic- 
turing them.  Apart  from  the  mathemati- 
cal grounds  which  exist  for  preferring  this 
explanation  to  the  other,  it  obviously  seems 
more  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  faculty 
showing  itself  at  an  eaiJy  stage  of  mental 
development  {for  every  remarkable  calcu- 
lator has  begun  young,  and  most  of  them 
have  entirely  lost  the  faculty  as  they  ad- 


vanced towards  manhood)  must  depeirf 
on  the  simplest  principles  of  numbei^,  not 
on  principles  so  abstruse  as  hitherto  to 
have  escaped  detection  even  by  the  most 
advanced  inquirers  into  numerical  rela- 
tions. 

But  the  opinion  the  reader  may  form  00 
such  an  explanation  as  we  have  here  ad- 
vanced will  in  part  depend,  no  doubt,  on 
the  question  whether  independent  evidence 
exists  to  show  that  the  mind  can  form  per- 
fect pictures  of  a  great  number  of  objects, 
and  conceive  processes  of  change  to  take 
place,  following  these  processes  as  confi- 
dently as  though  they  took  place  under 
the  eyes  or  were  effected  by  the  hands  of 
the  person  conceiving  them.  It  appears 
to  us  that  there  are  few  apter  illustrations 
of  this  faculty  than  we  find  in  the  power 
which  some  chess-players  possess  of  con- 
ducting several  games  simultaneously  with- 
out seeing  the  board.  It  seems  a  suffi- 
ciently wonderful  feat  to  play  a  single 
game  without  the  board,  and  more  won- 
derful perhaps  to  a  good  chess-player  than 
to  those  little  familiar  with  the  game.  We 
find,  indeed,  that  for  a  long  time  after  the 
game  was  invented  the  attempt  was  never 
made  to  play  without  boards.  Glanvill, 
in  his  "Vanity  of  Dogmatizing"  (i66r), 
talks  of  a  "blind  man  managing  a  game 
at  chess"  much  as  one  would  speak  of  a 
blind  man  using  a  telescope, — as  a  thing 
absurd  on  t!ie  face  of  it.  He  was  a  chess- 
player, too;  and  one  would  suppose  he 
had  at  times  thought  over  games  he  had 
formeriy  played,  and  thus  learned,  to 
some  degree,  how  a  game  can  be  mentally 
followed.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  feat 
of  blindfold  chess-playing  is  even  more 
wonderful  to  a  chess-player  who  does  not 
possess  the  power  of  calling  up  before  the 
mind  a  complete  picture  of  board  and 
men  at  any  stage  of  a  game,  than  it  is  to 
one  unfamiliar  with  chess.  For  the  player 
knows  how  varied  the  resources  of  tlie 
game  commonly  are  at  each  stage,  how 
the  choice  of  any  move  from  amongst  se- 
veral which  are  available  depends  on  con- 
sequences calculated  seven  or  eight  moves 
deep  {not  for  the  selected  move  alone, 
but  for  each  of  the  rejected  moves).  Now 
if  the  blindfold  player  reasoned  out  each 
move,  by  comUering  the  scope  and  influ- 
ence of  each  piece,  arguing  mentally,  for 
instance,  that  such  and  such  a  piece  hav- 
ing l^een  moved  to  such  and  such  a 
square  commands  such   and  such  other 
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squares,  or  can  be  brought  in  so  many 
moves  to  some  desired  position,  or  must 
be  guarded  by  such  and  such  steps  from 
other  pieces,  it  would  be  simply  impossible' 
for  him  to  conduct  a  game,  or  at  least  to 
complete  one  williin  any  reasonable  time. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  many  chess-players 
suppose  that  it  is  ft  feat  of  this  kind  which 
the  blindfold  player  accomplishes.  And 
necessarily  the  marvel,  already  great,  be- 
comes almost  incredible  when  we  remem- 
ber three,  ten,  twelve,  nay,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,*  in  one  case  twenty,  blindfold 
games  have  been  conducted  simultaneous- 
ly by  one  player. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  feat  is  under- 
stood, however,  when  we  notice  that  some 
of  the  strongest  chess-players  have  been 
unable  to  play  blindfold,  precisely  as  some 
of  (he  greatest  mathematicians  have  been 
unable  to  deal  mentally  with  any  but  the 
very  simplest  problems.  Pliilidor  and  La 
Bourdonnais  could  both  play  without  see- 
bg  the  board,  but  McDonnell,  St.  Amant, 
and  Staunton,  never  accomplished  the  feat 
(at  least  in  any  recorded /a/iW).  Harrwitz 
could  play  blindfold ;  his  rival  Horwitz 
could  not.  At  the  present  day  Blackbume 
and  Zukertort  can  play  ten  or  twelve 
games  blindfold,  but  several  of  the  strong- 
est chess-players  living  do  not,  we  believe, 
possess  the  power.  We  must,  therefore, 
find  an  explanation  which  shall  not  require 
the  blindfold  player  to  be  superior  in 
chess-strength  to  the  player  who  is  unable 
to  carry  on  a  contest  without  seeing  ihe 
board.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
blindfold  player  is  able  to  picture  to  him- 
self the  board  and  men,  at  any  stage  of  a 
game,  and  thus  plays  mentally  with  as 
much  ease  and  confidence  as  if  he  had  the 
board  before  him.  If  he  is  conducting  a 
dozen  blindfold  games  simultaneously,  his 
method  is  the  same.  We  are  unable  to 
say,  however,  whether  he  pictures  all  the 
games  at  once,  as  though  the  boards  were 
ranged  tiefore  him ;  or  calls  up  a  mental 
picture  of  each  board,  with  the  men  pro- 
perly placed  for   that   game   as   its  turn 


•  We  believe  Paulsen  accomplished  on  one 
occasion  the  feiit  uf  playing  iwenl}'  games 
sirauhaacously  wllhoul  seeing  ihe  board.  We 
know  certainly  thai  Morphy.  the  stronger 
player  of  Ihe  two  (and  probably  the  sliongesi 
chess-player  ever  known),  admitted  thai  Paul- 
son could  conduct  more  blindfold  games  sim- 
ultaneously than  himself,  yei  Morphy  often 
played  twi:lve  blindfold  games  at  once. 


comes  round.  Probably,  in  most 
the  latter  is  the  method  adopted.  It  mat- 
ters little  for  our  argument  which  manner 
of  conceiving  the  boards  and  men"  is  pre- 
ferred. In  either  case,  we  perceive  that 
the  mind  must  have  a  complete  record  of 
a  great  number  of  objects,  and  a  power  of 
conceiving  changes  of  position  amongst 
these  objects,  strictly  analogous  to  that  by 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  the 
feats  of  Zerah  Colburn.  When  a  blindfold 
chess-player  (or  rather  a  player  without 
board,  foi;  the  blindfolding  is  merely  nomi- 
nal) is  conducting  twelve  games,  he  has, 
either  in  one  mental  image  or  available  for 
successive  study,  twelve  boards,  each  with 
64  squares,  or  768  squares  to  be  separate- 
ly  recognised,  with  in  all  (at  starting)  38 
men.  At  every  step  he  has  to  select  between 
several  alternative  moves,  each  admit 
ting  of  several  alternative  replies,  each  re- 
ply suggesting  various  lines  of  play,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  moves  to  be  consider- 
ed increases  in  geometrical  proportion.  To 
consider  each  position  effectively,  he  must 
conceive  the  various  steps  of  each  line  of 
play  as  actually  taking  place  before  him. 
To  do  this  for  ten  or  twelve  games,  against 
good  players,  surrounded  by  spectators 
who  expect  each  game  to  progress  without 
undue  delay  (so  that  he  must  play  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  rapidly  as  his  opponents) 
requires  unquestionably  a  power  of  mental 
calculation  rivalling  in  degree  that  shown 
in  the  feats  of  Colburn,  Bidder,  and 
others,  though  altogether  different  in  kind. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Todhun- 
ter,  the  mathematician,  that  skill  in  chess 
is  a  quality  not  unlike  mathematics,  as  a 
test  of  mental  power,  though  with  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  mathematics  pro- 
perly employeil  are  useful  in  science, 
whereas  the  skill  shown  by  the  chess-play- 
er can  afford  no  results  corresponding  to 
the  labor  acquired  in  attaining  such  skill. 
Of  mere  mathematical  skill,  apart  from  its 

•  In  speaking  of  several  games  played  si- 
multaneously, the  writer  has  no  enpericnce  of 
his  own  to  guide  him.     In  his  youlh,  he  used   | 
often  to   piny  a  single  game  without  board, 
and  can  still  conduct  a  game  in   that  way, 
though  not  so  readily  as  oC  old,  a  break  of  I 
neailv  twenty  years  in  chess  practice  having  I 
had  the  effect  of  diminishing  ihc  ci 
ness  ot  the  mental  image  of  board  a 
It  does  not  appear  to  him  that  he  would  Qnd   1 
more  difficulty  in  playing  two  or  three  games  i 
in  this  way  than  in   playing  one,  though  of  I 
course  his  play  would  be  slower. 
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useful  appiicalion,  Todhunter  says  well, 
that  it  is  not  so  highly  to  be  esteemed  as 
the  practice  at  Camhridge  suggests.  "  It 
seems  at  least  partially  to  resemble  the 
chess-playing  power  which  we  find  marvel- 
lously developed  in  some  persons.  The 
feals  which  we  see  or  know  to  be  per- 
formed by  adepts  at  this  game  are  very 
striking,  but  the  utility  of  them  may  be 
doubted,  whether  we  regard  the  chess- 
player as  an  end  to  himself  or  his  coun- 
try." This  view  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween mathematical  feats  and  feats  of 
chess-playing  has  been — independently — 
enunciated  also  by  Professor  Atkinson,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  speaks  of  mathematical  problems  by 
themselves,  and  divorced  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  physical  sciences,  as 
"hardly  rising  in  dignity  or  educational 
-value  above  the  game  of  chess."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  per- 
ksons  possess  the  power  of  forming  mental 
pictures  so  perfect  as  to  serve  ail  the  pur- 
IKises  of  objective  realities — that  is,  to  ad- 
(as  in  the  case  we  have  supposed  to 
be  illustrated  by  the  feats  of  mental  calcu- 
lators and  chess-players)  of  processes 
which  may  be  called  mental  manipulation, 

"  It  Es  rather  singular  thai  a  chess-player  of 
note,  Hctr  KHng,  has  given  to  a  troaiise  on 
the  game  the  title  "Chess-Euclid."  Ernest 
Morpiij-,  uncle  of  Paul  Morpby,  has  written  a 
ivork  eniiiled  the  "  Logic  of  Cliess."  We  find 
in  a  sketch  of  P.  Morphy's  doings  in  Europe, 
in  1S5S.  a  passage  at  once  indicating  his  na- 
tural aptitude  (or  the  game  and  its  quasi-ma- 
thematical character.  "  In  answer  10  a  gen- 
tleman in  Paris  as  to  whether  he  had  not  stu- 
died many  works  on  chess,  I  heard  him  stale," 
says  the  writer  of  the  sketch,  "  thai  no  author 
had  been  of  much  value  10  him,  and  Ih.-ii  he 
astonished  at  finding  various  positions 
id  solutions  given  as  novel — certain  moves 
.oducing  certain  results,  &c.," /.i/- /^a/ ^r  Anrf 
mde  tbe  same  deducliom  himsrtf  as  nicessaiy 
ronstquences.  In  like  manner.  Newton  demon- 
strated in  his  own  mind  the  problems  of  Eu- 
clid, the  enunciations  only  being  given,  "  and 
I  ciin  think  of  no  more  suitable  epithet  for 
Morphv  than  to  call  him  the  '  Newton  of 
Chess.'"  The  last  sentence,  however,  is  ab- 
itd.  We  may  add  thai  it  was  not  Newton, 
iut,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Thos.  Qialmers, 
rlio  is  said  lo  have  given  the  demonstrations 
of  Euclid's  propositions  when  the  enuncia- 
tions only  had  been  given  him  (Newton  said 
that  Ihe  propositions  appeared  to  him  self-evi- 
dent). Several  well-known  mathematicians 
have  been  skilful  chess-playeis  -,  and  Anders- 
'Ben,  who  \Ta.%  victor  in  the  chess  tourneys  of 
I5T  and  iS63,  is  Piofessor  of  Mathematics  in 
University  of  Bieslau. 


Most  of  us  have  experienced  the  extsti 
of  this  faculty  in  dreams.  For  instairf 
we  dream  of  reading  a  book  and  the  n 
tal  conception  of  the  book  is  so  perfecT 
that,  as  it  were,  we  turn  leaf  after  leaf  find- 
ing each  page  perfectly  presented — paper, 
type,  arrangement,  "&c.,  all  pictured  by  a 
process  of  unconscious  cerebration,  pre- 
cisely corresponding  lo  the  conscious  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  which  we  have  assuifted 
in  our  explanation  of  Colburn's  mastery 
over  a  certain  class  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lems. The  same  faculty  is  exercised  by 
ttie  artist  who  draws  either  from  memory 
or  by  a  sort  of  creative  talent  which  en- 
ables him  to  conceive  suitable  forms  or  at- 
titudes, and  copy  them  as  though  the  con- 
ceptions were  realities.  Dr.  Richardson, 
in  an  interesting  essay  on  hallucinations, 
mentions  a  singular  illustration  of  iliis 
faculty  in  the  case  of  ^Vm,  Blake.  This 
artist  once  "  produced  three  hundred  por- 
traits from  his  own  hand  in  one  year." 
When  asked  on  what  this  peculiar  power 
of  rapid  work  depended,  he  answered 
"  that  when  a  sittercame  to  him,  he  looked 
at  him  attentively  for  half-an-hour,  sketch- 
ingfrom  time  to  time  on  the  canvas;  theo 
he  put  away  the  canvas  and  took  another 
siller.  When  he  wished  to  resume  ihe 
first  portrait,  he  said,  '  1  took  the  man,  and 
put  him  in  the  chair,  where  I  saw  him  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  before  me  in 
his  own  proper  person.  When  I  looked 
at  the  chair,  I  saw  the  man."  "•  It  ma^ 
be  well  to  mention  that  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  is  fraught  with  danger  in  some 
cases.  Blake,  after  a  while,  began  lo  lose 
the  power  of  distinguishing  "  between  the 


on  a  fact.  The  likeness  of  Fielding  forming 
a  ffontispiece  to  Murphy's  edition  of  Field- 
ing's novels  was  drawn  by  Hogarth  from  me- 
mory after  Ihe  novelist's  death.  "Being  un- 
able," Slurz  says.  "  10  call  to  mind  some  pe- 
culiar (expression  about  the  mouth.  Garrick 
came  (o  his  aid  by  imitating  it."  In  reality, 
the  power  of  imitating  some  expression  of  an- 
other's countenance  is  a  faculty  well  worth 
considering.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious 
cnquirj'  (In  the  scientific  sense)  to  discuss  why 
some  persons  are  able  to  imitate  almost  any 
expression,  while  others  with  equal  command 
of  feature,  when  altemptiijg  to  represent  a 
particular  expression,  produce  an  expression 
which  is  totally  difTereni,  though  perhaps 
equally  characteristic. 
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real  and  imaginary  sitters,  so  that"  (the  se- 
quitiir  is  not  quite  manifest,  however)  "he 
became  actually  insane,  and  remained  in 
an  asylum  for  thirty  years.  Then  his  mind 
was  restored  to  him,  and  he  resumed  the 
use  of  the  pencil ;  but  the  old  evil  threat- 
ened to  return,  and  he  once  more  forsook 
his  art,  soon  afterwards  to  die," 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  reader 
that  this  case,  however  remarkable  in  it- 
self, does  not  prove  tlie  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving with  perfect  distinctness  other  ob- 
jects than  were  retained  in  the  memory, 
and  therefore  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
the  mental  feats  before  considered.  But 
there  are  cases  not  less  remarkably  illus- 
trating the  distinctness  of  the  mental 
vision,  where  the  objects  conceived  were 
certainly  not  called  up  by  an  act  of  me- 
mory. Thus  Talma  the  tragedian  could 
at  will  picture  a  crowded  audience  as  so 
many  skeletons,  each  perfect  in  every  de- 
tail corresponding  to  the  attitude  of  the 
person  thus  metamorphosed.  This  case 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  usually  the 
exercise  of  the  bodily  eye  interferes  with 
that  of  the  mind's  eye.  Talma  was  not  only 
able  to  picture  the  theatre  as  full  of  skele- 
tons, but  they  became  so  real  in  appear- 
ance, that  lie  acted  as  though  they  were  his 
auditors  and  critics ;  and  Hyacinthe  Lang- 
lois  tells  us  that  Talma's  acting  was  ren- 
dered more  intensely  effective  by  the  ima- 
gined presence  of  these  singular  spec- 
tators. 

However,  we  are  not  concerned  now  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  hallucinatory 
manifestations,  and  we  mention  these  sto- 
ries only  as  indicating  the  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  calling  up  images  of 
objects  not  merely  remembered,  but  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  by  the  mind's  own  act.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  every  complete 
image  thus  formed  is  produced  by  combin- 
ing objects  already  known  and  remember- 
ed. In  the  process  of  mental  arithmetic 
above  described,  the  mental  "  counters" 
appeared  (in  the  writer's  case)  as  whitish 
spots  on  a  dark  ground.  In  mental  chess- 
playing  there  must  be  great  diversity.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  from 
Morphy,  Blackburne,  and  the  rest,  what 
sort  of  mental  boards  and  pieces  they  em- 
ploy ;  for  such  masters  of  the  art  of  blind- 
fold play  must  see  well-defined  pictures, 
— chess  -  boards  and  men  which  they 
could  describe  and  could  get  made  for 
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them.*  Our  own  mental  chess-board  Is 
ill-finished  about  the  edges,  and  the  men 
have  sliadoivy  supports  which,  as  it  were, 
elude  us  wlien  we  try  to  determine  their 
character.  Probably  every  reader  of  these 
lines  has  met  with  a  similar  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  determine  the  exact  na- 
ture of  a  mental  image.  For  instance, 
the  newspaper  account  of  an  accident 
states,  let  us  say,  that  "  several  person^ 
who  were  standing  near"  when  an  accident 
happened  did  so  and  so  ;  on  reading  this 
you  immediately  have  a  mental  image  of 
several  persons,  but  they  are  shadowy 
beings,  and  if  you  try  to  determine  precisely 
what  tliey  are  like,  they  become  still  more 
shadowy  or  vanish  altogether.  (But  pro- 
bably no  two  persons  have  the  same  ex- 
perience in  such  matters.)  t 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  some  ' 
remarkable  feats  of  memory  may  not  be 
explained  by  the  power  of  forming  mental 
pictures,  though  of  courae  the  power  of 
recalling  the  sequences  of  sound  must 
oftener  be  that  on  which  the  remem- 
brances of  long  series  of  notes  and  num- 
bers depend.  . 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  considering  feats  of 

*  Thus  a  Cerebral  Museum  might  present 
as  curlasiiics  the  board  and  men  wiih  which 
Morphy  played  such  and  such  a  game  btind- 
fold  ;  the  set  of  eight  boards  and  men  used 
by  Blickburne  in  menial  play  on  such  and 
such  an  occasion.  We  have  all  heard  the 
story  of  the  sword  exhibited  as  ihe  one  Ba- 
laam  had  in  his  hand  wbcc  the  ass  addressed 
him  (hallucioaiory  manifestation,  no  doubtX 
and  how  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  be  only 
wished  for  such  a  sword,  the  relic  was  de- 
scribed a*  "  Ihe  very  sword  he  wished  for  :" 
but,  if  we  may  say  so  without  spo'iling  a  good 
story,  supposing  Balaam  bad  a  clear  mental 
idea  of  the  sword  with  which  he  would  have 
liked  to  kill  that  obnoxious  ass,  a  sword  con- 
slrucled  accordingly  would  be  an  interesting 
object  to  the  student  of  mental  phenomena. 

f  The  "  person"  who  makes  his  (or  her)  ap- 
pearance in  ibis  case  musi  have  had,  we  sup- 
pose, some  definite  origin,  but  he  (or  she)  is 
not  easily  identified.  The  mental  "bystand- 
er" is  a  different  being  altogether.  We  have 
never  been  able  10  satisfy  ourselves  whelhe^ 
the  "  person"  came  out  of  books  or  pictures 
known  to  us  in  childhood,  or  had  some  real 
original.  We  half  incline  to  think  thai  our 
"  person"  is  an  imperfect  mental  image  of  a 
woman,  a  sort  of  nurse-housekeeper,  who  was 
the  first  person  we  lincw  much  of  outside  Ihe 
family  circle.  Something  in  the  aspect  of  Ihe 
menial  person,  when  niomeniarily  called  up 
with  unusual  clearness,  reminds  us  of  ihat 
monitrcss  of  our  childhood. 
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memory  relating  to  written  or  spoken 
words,  that  apart  from  artificial  aids  to 
memory,  there  are  at  least  three  ways  in 
which  memory  may  act : — 

We  may  remember  the  facts,  and  may 
thus  often  recall  the  words  also,  especially 
if  these  are  particularly  appropriate  or 
striking.  Indeed,  there  are  some  passages 
which  could  hardly  be  recalled  without  the 
appropriate  words,  simply  because  no 
other  words  or  arrangement  of  words 
would  present  the  same  ideas  so  well. 
For  instance,  the  soliloquy  in  Maebetk, 
beginning  "  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done, 
&c,"  might  be  recalled  word  for  word  by 
one  who  had  carefully  noted  the  sequence 
of  ideas,  and  also  of  course  (as  part  of  this 
way  of  remembering)  the  use  of  particular 
words  and  images.  Every  sentence  brings 
in  the  next,  and  very  little  etfort  of  mem- 
ory is  required  to  recall  such  peculiarities 
of  expression  as  "  trammel  up  the  conse- 
quence," "  with  this  surcease  success," 
"  the  be-all  and  the  end-al!  here,"  and  so 
on.  Some  parts  of  the  soliloquy  in  Ilam- 
Ut,  beginning  "To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
might  even  be  recalled  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  images.*     It  is  not  probable  that 


any  of  the  more  remarkable  feats  of  meiD- 
ory  recorded  can  be  explained  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  method,  which  may  be  called 
reasoning  memory,  though  this  kind  of 
memory  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable, 
and  perhaps  the  only  kind  necessarily  in- 
dicating mental  power,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  words. 

Secondly,  we  may  remember  a  \ 
by  the  mere  sequence  of  words  or  i 
without  reference  {or  at  least  w 
special  reference)  to  the  sense, 
method  may  be  called  verbalot,  preferably, 
syllabic  memory.  We  are  all  of  us  more  or 
less  familiar  with  this  kind  of  memory,  even 
though  we  may  not  often,  or  perhaps  ever, 
adopt  this  particular  way  of  learning  pas- 
sages by  iieart.  A  passage  learned  other- 
wise, but  often  repeated  after  being  le^ 
ed,  comes  to  be  repeated  in  this  maiin< 


uai   bcnse 

1  passSij^H 
>r  souq^H 
:  witha^H 
e.      This 


>  It  does  not  seem  lo  us  at  all  clear  (hat 
the  crjiics  (from  Voltaire  downwards)  who 
have  abused  Shakespeare  for  making  Hamlet 
talk  of  taking"  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles." 
are  better  justified  than  a  moralist  would  be 
who  should  object  lo  the  reasoning  of  lago. 
Il  is  of  couise  *  possible  that  Shakespeare 
"wrote  a  careless  line  in  this  noble  soliloqu}!. 
jonson  tells  us  that  Shakespeare,  in  extem- 

?onsing  on  one  occasion  in  the  character  of 
ulius  Cicsar,  brought  out  the  amaiing  line, 
"  ClEsar  never  doth  wrong  but  with  good 
cause."  Extemporising  and  writing,  however, 
arc  different  matters  ;  and  it  seems  on  the 
whole  safer  lo  consider  that  Shakespeare  had 
some  idea  what  he  was  writing  when  he  creat- 
ed the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet.  The  poini  is  to 
some  deRree  connected  with  the  question — 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written  to  so 
little  purpose— whether  Shakespeare  intended 
10  present  Hamlet  as  really  insane,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  interview  with  the  Ghost. 
Though  this  seems  unlenable.  yet  in  all  the 
later  soliloquies  (which  realty  determine  tlie 
point)  there  is  manifest  evidence  of  mental 
disturbance,  whereas  only  a  certain  perturba- 
tion of  spirit  is  shown  in  the  soliloquy  of  the 
second  scene.  Shakespeare's  purpose  seems 
80  clear  that  one  wonders  how  anyone  can 
mistake  it.  Hamlet's  pretended  madness  was 
first  thought  of,  where  Hamlet  says, 

*■  How  strange  or  odd  soe'cr  I  bear  mvscif, 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on." 


This  was  too  soon  after  the 
Ghost  lobe  regarded  as  a  deliberately  adopfl 
pl.tn.  Manifestly  it  was  intended  at  r 
ily  to  account  to  his  friends  for  "  the  ii 


how  strange  his  behavior  must  seem  to  Hfl 
tio  and  Marcellus.  As  the  scene  closes^ 
wildness  has  given  place  to  settled  de: 
We  have  said  that  the  soliloquies  decide? 
question  of  Shakespeare's  real  intentit  ~ 
true  poet  can  be  said  lo  weigh  such  mailers. 
(We  know  how  Richter  said,  ■'  A  poet  who 
doubts  whether  a  character  shall  say  ihisor  that, 
to  the  devil  with  him.")  The  soliloquy  i' 
lowing  the  interview  with  the  Ghost  is  spei;^ 
ly  decisive  of  the  stale  ofHamlet's  mind  4 
Who  but  one  half-cra^ed  tor  the  mOEA 
would  have  thought  of  jotting  down  a  • 
about  the  smiting  of  villains,  just  after  lie  g^ 
heard  ofhis  father's  murder,  and  fromhis^ 
Ihcr's  ghost  ? 

*  It  is  indeed  sinf^ular  how  releniivc 
kind  of  memory  is.     In  saying  this,  we  d 
refer  to  the  remembrance  of  familiar 
ofien  repealed,  for  in  reality  such  i 

prove   nothing:  but  there  are  cases   

passage  learned  in  childhood,  and  not  TepM 
ed  for  many  successive  years,  is  found  nt 
only  to  be  retained  as  a  passage  having  sadt 
and  such  a  meaning,  but  syllabically,  even 
with  imperfections  belonging  10  the  time  when 
it  was  learned.  The  following  instance  seems 
worth  mentioning  : — The  writer,  when  about 
eight  years  old,  and  long  before  he  began  to 
iearn  Greek  under  proper  tuition,  was  led  by 
childish  ambition  lo  con  a  Greek  graminac 
belonging  lo  a  schoolfellow.  His  first  » 
was  naturally  to  learn  the  alphabet,  and  i] 
chanced  that  he  took  the  ordinary  prof 

tion  o(  everj-  letter  except  "  Chi.'  the  " 

which  he  pronounced  as  "  child."    The  Gtj 
grammar  was  soon  dropped  ;  and  of  c 
when  the  study  of  the  language  was   enieH 
upon,  the  usual  pronunciation  of  '■  Chj"  n 
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But  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  pow- 
er of  learning  sylUbically — so  to  describe 
this  metliod^is  probably  tlie  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  feats  of  memory  which' 
are  commonly  regarded  as  so  astounding, — 
as  indeed  they  are,  though  not  in  llie  sense 
in  which  they  are  usually  apprehended. 
We  have  already  referred  in  these  pages 
to  a  suggestion  by  Wendell  Holmes,  that 
this  kind  of  memory  might  be  regarded  as 
a  useful  dynamometer,  "which  may  yet 
find  its  place  in  education."  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  faculty  is  not  more  closely 
associated  with  true  mental  power  than 
the  faculty  of  recalling  a  tune  which  has 
been  heard  once  or  seldom.  It  is  indeed 
a  faculty  of  precisely  the  same  kind ; 
though  it  may  well  be  that  a  person  pos- 
sessing one  of  these  faculties  may  not  al- 
ways possess  theother.  If  werightly  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  person  who,  having 
heard  a  long-continued  sequence  of  notes 
forming  an  air  or  tune,  is  able  to  repeal 
the  sequence  correctly,  we  shall  find  it  at 
least  as  remarkable  as  a  case  like  that 
mentioned  by  Pepys,  of  a  person  who 
could  repeat  sixty  unconnected  words,  or 
of  the  Indian  who  could  repeat  a  long 
passage  in  Greek  or  Hebrew  after  it  had 
been  once  recited,  though  ignorant  of 
either  language.  It  happens  curiously 
enough  that  Paul  Morphy,  the  chess-play- 
er, possesses  in  an  unusual  (though  not 
actually  phenomenal)  degree  the  power 
referred  to.  In  the  work  recordi 
achievements  in  chess,  for 
find  this  passage: — "In  the  eve 
went  to  the  Op^ra-Comique,  and 
ed  a  very  unsatisfactory  perfora 
La  Part  du  Diable.  Morphy  has  a  great 
love  for  music,  and  his  memory  for  any  air 
he  has  once  heard  is  astonishing.  .  .  .  La 
Ihrl  liii  Diabli  was  a  new  opera,  yet 
Morphy,  after  leaving  the  theatre,  hummed 
over  many  of  the  airs  to  me,  which  he 
had    just   heard  for    the  first  time,    with 


;  his 


indicated  by  the  teacher.  But  though,  pcr- 
liaps,  the  Greek  alphabet  was  not  half  a  dozen 
limes  repealed  in  the  old  manner  from  thai 
time  for  twenty  or  thirty  onwards,  yet  to  this 
day,  if  the  writer  were  to  repeal  the  Greel: 
alph.^bet  while  his  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  other  matters,  the  wrong  "  chi  "  would 
come  out.  It  is  the  same  with  several  Latin 
words  learned  in  Prance  when  he  was  still 
younger,  and  still  pronounced  in  the  French 
way.  unless  by  an  effort  the  English  or  the 
more  correct  Continental  pronunciation  be 
adopted. 


astonishing  precision."  Of  course  the 
noteworthj-  point,  here,  is  that  Morphy  is 
not  a  musician. 

The  third  way  in  which  a  p'assage  may 
be  remembered  is  by  the  aid  of  a  mental 
picture  of  the  words  forming  the  passage. 
After  what  we  have  seen  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Colbum,  Morphy,  and  others,  by 
means  of  the  power  of  forming  menial  pic- 
tures, it  need  not  surprise  us  if  some  per- 
sons can  call  up  a  mental  picture  of  com- 
plete pages  of  letter-press,  so  that  page  after 
page  may  be  mentally  turned,  as  it  were, 
and  the  words  in  them  read  otf  precisely  as 
though  the  mental  book  were  an  objective 
reality.  Nor  Is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
this  method  of  remembering  series  of 
words  may  eTqilain  some  remarkable  cases 
in  which  recited  words  have  been  repeated. 
We  manifestly  cannot  explain  in  this  way 
such  a  feat  as  the  Indian's  above  men- 
tioned, or  any  case  in  which  uneducated 
persons  have  repeated  long  series  of 
words;  for  it  is  impossible  for  persons 
who  cannot  read  to  form  mental  pictures 
of  words.  But  the  case  mentioned  by 
Pepys  can  be  explained  in  this  way,  and 
some  of  the  feats  of  Pepy's  memory-man 
can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise.  A 
man  with  a  ready  imagination  can  picture 
a  word  as  printed  so  soon  as  it  is  uttered, 
and  if  several  successive  words  are  re- 
peated, he  will  picture  the  scries  as  clearly 
as  though  a  page  containing  them  were 
before  his  eyes.  If  he  has  a  mental  fa- 
culty corresponding  to  what  Gustave  Dore 
calls  "  collodion  in  the  eye,"  the  picture 
thus  formed  can  be  recalled  at  any  time, 
and  the  whole  series  of  words  repeated. 
We  have  said  that  some  feats  can  scarcely 
be  otherwise  explained.  Pepys  tells  us 
that  the  prodigy  he  describes  could  re- 
peat a  series  of  recited  words  backivanh 
almost  or  quite  as  readily  as  forwards. 
Here,  then,  there  was  no  syllabic  repeti- 
tion. However  perfectly  we  may  recall  a 
series  of  words  hy  syllabic  memory,  it  is 
not  easy  to  repeat  the  words  backwards, 
as  anyone  (not  troubled  with  the  fears  of 
being  reputed  a  practiser  of  the  evil  art) 
can  in  a  moment  test  by  trying  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer  backwards.  Much  less 
could  anyone  repeat  backwards  a  series  of 
words  only  just  learned  by  syllabic  mem- 
ory. No  doubt  the  man  whose  feais  so 
astonished  Pepys  possessed  the  power  of 
picturing  each  word  as  a  printed  word 
soon  as  it  was  uttered ;  and  having  thus 
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formed  in  his  mind's  eye  a  complete  pic- 
lure  of  a  long  series  of  words,  lie  could  re- 
peat them  as  readily  backwards  as  though 
he  were  reading  a  series  of  words  back- 
wards from  a  book." 

Mental  pictures  may  not  only  be  formed 

in  this  way,  but  mental  processes   corre- 

I  Bponding  to  particular  actions  maybe  car- 

k^ied  on;  and  whatever  the  explanation  may 

■  be,  it  is  certain  that  skill  in  such  actions  may 
r  be  acquired  by  such  mere  mental  exercise. 

In  some  cases  this  is  in  no  way  remarka- 
ble. For  instance,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  when  a  passage  is  repealed  men- 
tally the  power  of  repeating  ii  aloud  may 
be  acquired  or  increased.  But  it  is  differ- 
ent when  the  action  to  be  acquired  is  strict- 
ly mechanical.  It  seems  worth  noticing 
by  those  who  make  a  special  study  of  the 
brain  and  its  powers,  that  a  series  of 
movements  may  be,  as  it  were,  practised 
mentally.  For  we  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding practised  movements  as  acquired 
by  associating  certain  mental  processes  with 
the  actual  performance  of  corresponding 
bodily  actions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain, 
according  to  any  known  tlieory  of  cerebral 
action,  how  the  association  of  mental  pro- 
cesses with  actions  only  conceived  men- 
I  tally  can  give  skill  resembling  that  derived 

I      *  II  is  probable  ihat   some  of  our  readers 

■  may  npt  be  aware  of  ihe  use  of  this  faculty 
I.  of  menial  plctuting,  to  recall  forgollen  words. 

For  (hero  are  many  who  possess  the  faculty 
but,  never  exercising  it.  remain  igtiorant  of  its 
existence.  (Once  recognised,  the  faculty  may 
be  greatly  strengthened  byusc.)    As  a  simple 

^lllusiration  of  the  useful  exercise  of  this 
power,  the  writer  cites  a  case  which  occurred 
i  few  days  ago  10  himself.  He  was  about  to 
tddress  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country. 

fwicn  he  found  that  the  most  necessary  part  of 
Ihe  address  had  escaped  his  recolleciion.  The 
name  of  the  person,  the  name  of  the  house, 
and  the  name  of  a  large  town  near  which  was 
tlie  park    by  which   the  house  was  situated 

Kwero  recalled,  hut  the  name  of  the  park  was 
forgolten.  and  as  the  writer  was  in  a  burr}-  to 
9>lch  a  particular  post,  of  course  the  mare 
ihe  name  was  mentally  hunted  after,  the  less 
chance  there  was  of  recalling  it.  But  this 
friend  used  note-paper  with  the  address  en- 
graved in  full  upon  it ;  and  though  none  of 
his  Idlers  were  at  hand  to  show  the  address, 
i[  occurred  to  the  writer  that,  on  his  forming 
a  mental  picture  of  the  remembered  part  of 
'^e  address,  the  forgotten  word  would  appear 
D  its  proper  and  well -remembered  place. 
Qlis  happened  the  moment  ihe  attempt  was 
lUdc.  We  would  prefer  not  lo  say  whether 
le  letter  was  in  time  for  post.  It  mighl  have 
Bcn,  which  is   all    the  re.ider  tiecd  care  to 
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from  actual  practice.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, one  who  is  learning  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic for  the  piano,  not  having  as  yet  acquir- 
ed the  ajt  of  immediately  manipulating 
any  indicated  movement.  ^Ve  can  under- 
stand how,  by  actually  practising  a  difficult 
movement  in  the  piece,  such  a  learner  can 
acquire  the  art  of  rendering  it  easily  and 
effectively;  for  the  theory  of  the  brain  tells 
us  how  certain  muscles  leam  to  respond 
in  a  particular  way,  and  in  proper  time 
and  sequence,  to  the  messages  conveyed 
by  the  visual  nerves  to  the  brain.  But  it 
is  strange  that  when  those  muscles  have 
not  actually  been  exercised,  but  met 
the  idea  of  their  use  excited,  the  leai 
should  yet  acquire  the  art  of  using  tl 
in  the  required  way. 

Even  more  remarkable,  however, 
fact  that  dexterity  in  particular  processes 
is  often  inherited  ;  nay,  not  only  so,  but 
sometimes,  as  it  were,  developed  and  inten- 
sified in  the  inheriting.  We  have  hitherto 
not  referred  to  the  theory  that  some  in- 
stances of  wonderful  mental  power  are  lo 
be  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  heredity. 
In  fact,  the  instances  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  do  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  illus- 
trate that  doctrine.  Morphy's  uncle  is  a 
strong  chess-player,  but  not  a  fanatic  for 
chess.  Morphy's  skill  was  shown  indeed 
at  an  early  age  (when  only  twelve  years 
old  he  won  two  games  out  of  three,  and 
drew  the  third  against  Herr  Lowenthi 
but  that  point  of  itself  is  not  sufficient 
indicate  directly  inherited  ability.  Of 
rah  Colbum's  ancestry  we  know  nothi 
In  passing,  we  may  mention  a  circumstance 
which  possibly  may  be  connected  with  his 
phenomenal  skill  in  elementary  arithme- 
tic. There  is,  or  was,  a  family  of  Colbi 
mentioned  in  the  .^Wifwu/iT^/a/ar  "  ' 
Monthly  for  November,  1873,  in 
"  the  parents  for  four  generations  tr. 
ted  to  the  children  what  is  called  sex- 
ism— i.e.  hands  and  feet  with  six  fini 
each  ;  and  considering  the  important ,. , 
which  the  fingers  play  in  the  arithmetic 
childhood,  one  can  imagine  that  the'  yot 
Colbums  must  have  acquired  unusal  mi 
tery  over  numbers.  Not  that  six  fingt 
on  each  hand  would  be  at  all  convenie 
in  numeration  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic 
by  the  usual  decimal  system  would  be  ren- 
dered more  difficult,  and  the  learner  con 
pelled  to  master  arithmetical  relatioi 
more  thoroughly.     However 
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know  even  that  Zerah  Colburn  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  many-fingered  family — and 
certainly  he  was  not  duodecimally  finger- 
ed himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  not- 
withstanding the  antiquity  of  the  science 
of  numeration,  the  examples  of  skill  here- 
ditarily transmitted  are  much  fewer  than 
we  might  expect,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  sons  of  a  mathemati- 
cian have  a  better  chance  than  others  of 
receiving  good  mathematical  training,  and 
therefore  a  mathematical  bias.  Except 
the  Bernouillis,  and  perhaps  the  Cassinis, 
we  can  recall  no  families  in  which  mathe- 
matical talent  has  seemed  to  be  in  any 
sense  hereditary. 

It  is  otherwise  with  music,  and  per- 
haps with  painting.*  Heredity  shows 
itself  more  markedly,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  arts  than  in  the  sciences.  Taking 
music,  we  find  some  remarkable  instances. 
The  Bach  family,  which  took  its  rise  in 
1550  and  became  extinct  in  1800,  presents 
an  unbroken  series  of  musicians  for  nearly 
two  centuries  at  that  interval.  The  head 
of  the  family  was  Veit  Bach,  a  baker  of 
Presburg,  and  his  two  sons  were  the  first 
of  the  family  who  were  musicians  by  pro- 
fession. The  descendants  literally  "  over- 
ran Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Franconia," 
says  Papillon.  "  They  were  all  organists, 
church  singers,  or  what  is  called  in  Ger- 
many *  city  musicians.'  When  they  be- 
came too  numerous  to  live  all  together, 
and  the  members  of  this  family  were  scat- 
tered abroad,  they  resolved  to  meet  once  a 
year,  on  a  stated  day,  with  a  view  to  keep 
up  a  sort  of  patriarchal  bond  of  union. 
This  custom  was  kept  up  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  oftentimes 
more  than  100  persons  bearing  the  name 
of  Bach,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
to  be  seen  assembled.  In  the  family  are 
reckoned  twenty-nine  eminent  musicians, 
and    twenty-eight   of  the  lower    grade." 

*  In  Titian's  family  we  find  the  names  of 
nine  painters.  The  Caraccis,  Teniers,  Van- 
derveldes,  Van  Ostades,  Hondekoeters,  and 
others,  will  occur  at  once.  Special  methods 
of  drawing  and  painting  seem  also  to  be  in- 
herited, not  merely  imitated.  In  the  present 
writer's  family  the  construction  of  large  draw- 
ings in  pen-and-ink  (so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ansc  of  engravings)  has  been  a  favorite  em- 
ployment of  leisure  time  ;  and  in  the  last 
three  g'enerations,  certainly,  the  taste  was  not 
imitated,  circumstances  having  prevented  this. 
Thus,  in  the  writer's  own  case,  the  taste  first 
showed  itself  several  years  after  the  death  of 
the  parent  from  whom  it  was  inherited. 


Rossini's  family  played  music  at  fairs  ; 
Beethoven's  father  and  grandfather  were 
musicians  ;  Mozart's  father  was  Second 
Capellmeister  to  the  Prince- Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg. 

We  are  prepared  then  to  find,  in  the 
theory  of  transmitting  habits,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  wonderful  musical   powers  of 
Mozart,  with    some  account    of    which 
(from  the  life  by  Holmes)  we  must  close 
this  note,  already  drawn  far  beyond  the 
limits  proposed  when  we  began  : — '*  When 
Mozart's  sister,  then  seven  years  old,  was 
learning  to  play  on  the   clavier  (the  early 
form  of  the  piano),   Mozart,  then  three 
years  old,  *  was  a  constant  attendant  on 
her  lessons ;  and   already  showed  by  his 
fondness  for  striking  thirds,  and  pleasing 
his  ear  by  the  discovery  of  other  harmoni- 
ous intervals,  a  lively  interest  in  music.    At 
four,  he  could  always  retain  in  memory 
the  brilliant  solos  in  the  concertos  which 
he  heard  ;  and  now  his  father  began,  half 
in  sport,  to  give  him  lessons.     The  musi- 
cal faculty  seems  to  have  been  intuitive  in 
him  ;  for  in  learning  to  play  he  learned  to 
compose  at  the  same  time ;  his  own  na- 
ture discovering  to   him  some   important 
secrets  in  melody,  rhythm,  symmetry,  and 
the  art   of  setting  a  bass.     To  learn  a 
minuet,  he  required  half  an  hour  ;  for  a 
longer  piece,  an  hour ;  and  having  once 
mastered  them,  he  played  them  in  perfect 
neatness  and  in  exact  time.     His  progress 
was  so  great,  that  at  four  years  of  age,  or 
earlier,  he   composed  little  pieces,  which 
his  father  wrote  down  for  him."     Later, 
"  In  music,  he  astonished  his  teacher,  not 
so  much  by  an  avidity  for  information,  as 
by  the  impossibility  of  telling  him  anything 
that  he  did  not  know  before.     At  the  age 
of  six,  Mozart  knew  the  effect  of  sounds 
as  represented  by  notes,  and  had  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  composing  unaided 
by  an  instrument.     Having  commenced 
composition  with  recourse  to  the  clavier, 
his  powers  in  mental  music  constantly  in- 
creased, and  he  soon  imagined  effects  of 
which  the  original  type  existed  only  in  his 
brain." 

But  in  some  respects  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  related  in  this 
life  of  Mozart  is  the  following.  When  he 
was  only  seven  years  old,  his  father  took 
him  to  see  an  organ  with  pedals.  "  To 
amuse  ourselves,"  says  the  father,  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  "  I  explained  the  pedals  to 
Wolfgang.     He  began  immediately,  stante 
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/<f//<f,  to  try  them,  pushed  the  stool  back, 
and  preluded  standing,  and  treading  the 
bass,  and  really  as  if  he  had  practised 
many  months.  Everyone  was  astonished  ; 
this  is  a  new  gift  of  God,  which  many 
only  attain  after  much  labor." 

To  sum  up, — we  perceive  that  the  hu- 
man mind  is  capable  of  forming  pictures 
of  processes,  by  following  which  mentally 
calculations  of  considerable  complexity 
may  be  carried  out,  and  other  useful  re- 


sults obtained  ;  we  see  that  the  mind  can 
so  perfectly  picture  some  processes  as  to 
help  in  actually  training  the  body  by  mere 
mental  exercise  ;  and  lastly,  we  note  that 
such  powers,  and  even  the  accumulated 
results  of  long  years  of  experience,  may  in 
some  cases  be  transmitted  hereditarily. 
In  these  facts  we  may  recognise  interest- 
ing evidence  respecting  the  possible  future 
development  of  the  human  mind. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine, 
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%kXaaaa  !     OaXaaaa  ! 

Here  is  no  common  sea. 
On  sweeps  the  brave  Greek  galley,  and  the  main 
Resounds  with  rhythmic  beat  of  oar  and  song. 

Who  rules  the  wave  but  we  ? 
Back,  Tyrian  traders !  bear  ye  back  again 
Cedar  and  myrrh,  and  purple  sails  that  long 
For  our  light  breeze,  who  loves  the  Greek  alone, 
Since  first  on  all  her  coasts  the  light  of  Hellas  shone. 

The  dimpled  sea  for  us,  for  us  the  laughing  sea  ! 
Nor  unsunned  deeps  are  here,  nor  mountains  dim ; 

But  by  a  wondrous  shore. 
Warm  with  sweet  light  and  soft  with  bush  and  tree, 

We  lift  our  joyous  hymn. 

And  ever  more  and  more 
Feel  the  live  leap  of  oars  that  smite  the  plain. 
For  merry  Greeks  are  we,  and  spring  is  come  again. 

Leap  on,  good  boat,  leap  on — we  are  hot — with  love 
For  the  wide  streets  of  marble  Sybaris, 

And  'mid  the  crowd  would  stand 
To  see  the  light  white  cloaks,  and  curls  that  move 
On  lighter  air.     No  fairer  show  than  this 

Moves  on  the  Attic  strand  ; 
No  steeds  more  spotless  draw  the  car  of  day. 
Than  these  gold-hooved  that  ring  along  the  sacred  way. 

Full  many  a  youth  is  there, 
Who  lies  in  roses,  fearful  lest  the  sun 
Slip  through  the  screen  to  burn  his  forehead  pale ; 

Twere  well  these  warriors  fair 
Should  ride  with  us,  and  ere  the  day  be  done 
Breathe  the  brave  sea-smell  on  the  quickening  gale. 
Or  at  noontide  when  we  move  lazily 
Should  feel  the  broad  bare  light  strike  from  the  burnished  sea. 


O  the  fair  shore. 
All  thronged  and  mystical  with  olive  sheen ! 
And  here  a  passion  of  white  blossom  glows. 

And  here  is  wondrous  store 
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Of  rosier  bloom,  and  from  the  tender  green 
Of  the  new  leaves  peeps  out  the  brier  rose ; 
Gleams  the  pale  lemon  on  pale  lemon-trees, 
And  golden-ripe  the  fruit  of  famed  Hesperides. 

Look,  Agathon  !  ^  Beside  the  silver-grey 

Of  yon  blunt  olive — look !     What  is't  that  hies  ? 

The  flutter  of  white  raiment — nymph  or  maid  ? 

Haste,  Petale,  away ! 
For  where  a  pool  in  shadowed  hollow  lies 
The  young  Narcissus  in  his  hair  doth  braid 
Bright  new-bom  flowers,  and  the  boy,  I  ween, 
Will  die  for  his  own  love,  if  thou  wilt  not  be  seen. 

See,  in  the  cleft  between  those  soft  brown  hills. 

How  the  goats  clamber !     See 
The  long-cloaked  herdsman,  how  he  strides  before ! 
Herdsman  ?     'Tis  Phoebus  leads  them  by  the  rills, 

If  such  a  thing  may  be. 
Push  in,  old  pilot,  nearer  to  the  shore, 
For  we  would  see  this  god  in  country  guise. 
Who  toils  awhile  wkh  men  ere  yet  he  mount  the  skies. 

The  hills  are  all  alive ! 
The  fauns  are  out,  and  from  the  soft  low  brake 
A  satyr  peers,  a  nymph  starts  up  to  fly. 

Where  the  light  shadows  drive 
Along  the  slope,  oh  !  doth  he  sleep  or  wake. 
Who  in  such  utter  stillness  there  doth  lie. 
That  the  lithe  lizard  darts  across  his  breast, 
And  o'er  him  hangs  the  lark  with  rapture  half-expressed  ? 

Methinks  from  out  the  vineyard  cold  and  bare 

He  hither  stole  to  dream 
Of  autumn's  glory  and  the  laden  vine. 
Swinging  from  tree  to  tree  in  drowsy  air. 
And  vats  overbrimmed  with  purple.     Well  I  deem 
'Tis  Ampelus  who  loves  the  lord  of  wine, 
'Tis  young-eyed  Ampelus  who  slumbers  here, 
And  sees  'mid  all  his  rout  the  jocund  god  appear. 

Wreathe  round  him,  dancing  nymphs,  in  order  meet, 
And  wake  him  slowly  with  your  low-voiced  song. 

And  with  arms,  voices,  feet. 
In  harmony  the  tender  strain  prolong. 
Till  ope  those  eyes  for  laughter  once  again. 
And  the  young  faun  in  glee  leap  down  toward  the  main. 

Alas !  we  rest  not  here. 
Nor  dream  with  him  beside  the  sunny  shore. 
What  if  we  dare  a  splendid  deed — to  fly 
Beyond  the  Italian  coasts,  nor  longer  fear 
The  outer  ocean,  and  so  come  no  more 

In  these  safe  seas  to  lie. 
But,  passing  o'er  the  waters  wild  and  grey, 
Find  a  new  race  to  rule  beyond  the  dying  day. 
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More  knowledge  still  we  seek, 
More  potent  arts  to  sway  the  souls  of  men : 
Beyond  far  western  seas  perchance  may  dwell 

New  scholars  for  the  Greek, 
New  place  for  temples  fair  on  hill  or  glen  : 

Methinks  the  mighty  waters  swell 
With  prophecy ;  and  where  the  sun  sinks  down, 
Slow  rises,  like  a  mist,  full  many  a  stately  town. 

Vain,  vain !  rash  tongue  beware ! 
Is  there  no  god  to  scourge  us  for  our  pride  ? 
Let  us  be  wise,  my  Agathon,  nor  dare 
On  unknown  course  so  frail  a  bark  to  guide. 
When  thou  and  I  are  on  the  inland  sea. 
What  place  in  all  the  world  so  fair  for  me  and  thee  ? 


Shake  out  the  sail. 
And  cease  with  toiling  oar  to  vex  the  foam  : 
The  shade  creeps  up  the  hill,  a  single  star 
In  the  deep  sky  is  pale : 
The  goats  move  slowly  home ; 
And  from  the  rocks  afar, 
Where,  like  a  waving  veil,  the  thin  mist  clings. 
Sweet  as  a  dream  of  old  the  fabled  siren  sings. 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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Chapter  VIII. 

Kate  Travers  cut  short  all  her  lively 
friend's  questions  and  conjectures  when 
they  met  the  next  morning  by  exclaiming, 
"There,  Fanny,  dear!  ask  me  nothing, 
and  say  as  little  as  possible.  I  am  going 
up  to  town  immediately.  When  I  return 
I  will  tell  you  everything,  and  you  shall 
ask  fifty  questions,  if  you  like !" 

"  I  am  sure  something  frightful  has  hap- 
pened," cried  Fanny,  the  tears  springing 
to  her  bright  brown  eyes.  "  You  look  as 
pale  as  a  ghost,  and  as  stem  as  if  you 
were  going  to  the  block.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  just  the  least  little  bit.  But, 
no,  I  will  not  tease  you.  I  will  wait  till 
you  choose.  And,  Kate,'*  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence,  "  will  you  order  dinner  be- 
fore you  go  ?  for  I  fancy  Tom  Reed  will 
be  here  to-day;  he  neither  came  nor 
wrote  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  Fanny,  I  cannot.  Besides,  there 
is  no  time.  You  must  be  housekeeper  for 
to-day ;  order  everything  nice.  And  now 
I  must  go,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  Mr.  Wall." 


"  Mr.  Wall !"  echoed  Fanny.  "  It  must 
be  something  terrible." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Fan  !"  cried  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers ;  "  do  not  make  yourself  miserable.  I 
have  a  sort  of  faith  in  my  own  fortune.  I 
think  I  shall  conquer  in  the  end.  Good- 
bye." And  she  ran  away  to  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  gloves,  summoning  Edwards 
to  walk  after  her  to  the  station,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  Hampton 
Court. 

"  How  long  shall  I  have  a  lacquey  to 
follow  me  ?"  she  thought,  as  the  well-bred 
Edwards  handed  her  her  waterproof  cloak 
and  closed  the  carriage  door,  touching  his 
hat.  "  And  how  long  shall  I  be  able  to 
pay  first-class  fares  ?"  For,  in  spite  of  her 
brave  words  to  Fanny  Lee,  the  young 
widow's  heart  sank  within  her.  It  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  this  new  will  was  a 
very  serious  misfortune,  even  if,  as  she 
hoped,  Mr.  Wall's  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience enabled  him  to  find  some  weak  point 
into  which  he  might  insert  the  wedge  of 
resistance.  A  long  course  of  litigation  I 
She  shrank  from  the  idea.     Yet  it  was  the 
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best  result  she  dared  to  Iiope  for ;  and  most 
resolutely  she  determined  to  fight  it  out, 
were  it  to  cost  her  fortune  and  embitter 
her  life,  if— oh,  potent  monosyllable! — if 
there  was  a  reasonable  objection  on  which 
to  ground  resistance.  But  Kate  Travers 
wastooclear-headed  to  hope, save  that  Mr. 
Wall  might  perceive  wliat  her  ignorance 
overlooked. 

«  «  •  •  « 

"  It  is  a  bad  business,  Mrs.  Travers  ; 
a  very  bad  business,  I'm  afraid  !"  was  the 
wise  man's  dictum  after  more  than  an  hour 
of  anxious  discussion  and  re-reading  of 
Mr.  Ford's  unlucky  "  trove."  "  I  cannot 
understand  it.  Wliy  my  poor  friend  should 
suddenly  withdraw  the  confidence  he  had 
always  reposed  in  this  firm,  and  in  myself 
particularly,  I  cannot  conceive,  except — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the 
case  for  you — that  he  was  well  aware  I 
should  never  have  assisted  to  draw  up  any- 
thing so  unjust  towards  you.  I  wasvexed,  I 
acknowledge,  that  he  should  leave  the  man 
he  once  looked  upon  as  his  heir  totally  un- 
provided for;  and  so,  I  nmo  believe,  were 
you.  But  Sir  Hugh  Galbraitli  brought 
this  upon  himself.  I  could  never  have 
agreed   to   such   an   unjust   will — never! 

Why,  it  lays  you  open  to — to "    The 

lawyer,  who  was  unusually  moved,  puUed 
himself  up  abruptly,  and  altered  his  phrase 
— "  to  refund  all  the  moneys  expended 
since  the  death  of  your  late  husband 
— all!"  with  emphasis.  He  paused,  and 
met  his  client's  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon 
him.     A  sUght  smile  curved  her  lip. 

"Lays  me  open  to  the  most  injurious 
suspidons,  you  were  going  to  say,"  she 
quietly  rejoined. 

"  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  re- 
alities of  the  case  are  quite  enough,  witli- 
out  adding  imaginary  hardships." 

"  But,  Mr.  Wall,  you  do  not  seem  to 
take  in  my  idea  that  this  will  is  not  genu- 
ine?" 

"  What  are  your  reasons  for  that 
opinion  ?"  asked  the  lawyer,  severely, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  trousers  pockets. 

"  My  reasons!"  repeated  poor  Kate, 
feeling  how  unreasonable  they  would  ap- 
pear to  the  le^al  mind.  "  Alas  !  they  are 
scarce  worthy  the  name,  though  very  con- 
vincing to  me.  First,  nothing  could  per- 
suade me  that  Mr.  Travers  would  make  a 
will  and  never  name  ray  name  ;  then,  his 


employing  some  stranger  to  draw  it — ^his 
keeping  it  a  secret — the  different  hand- 
writing in  parts — the  change   in  all  his 

former  dispositions — his " 

"  My  dear  lady,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wall, 
removing  his  hands  from  his  pockets,  and 
running  his  finger  along  the  lines  of  the 
fatal  parchment  which  lay  open  on  his 
desk,  "  the  law  ignores  innate  convictions. 
I  observe  the  various  names  are  filled  in 
in  a  different  hand ;  that  is  nothing,  a  very 
ordinary  occurrence  when  there  is  a  wish 
for  secrecy.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  Whose 
interest  would  it  be  to  forge  this  will  ?  No 
one's,  save  Sir  Hugh  Galbraitli ;  and  I  do 
not  think,  even  in  your  present  very  natu- 
rally excited  frame  of  mind,  you  couhl  for 
a  moment  suspecta  gentleman  of  unblem- 
ished honor,  a  soldier,  to  whom  no  amount 
of  fortune   could   alone   for  the  slightest 

"I  have  not  suspected  him,"  returned 
Mrs.  Travers,  in  a  low,  concentrated  voice, 
"  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  his 
suspidons  that  I  had  suppressed  a  will 
favorable  to  himself." 

That  was  quite   a  different 


said  Mr.  Wall,  disposed, 
are,  to  pooh-pooh  a  womi 
stand  on  the  same  platform  . 
in  a  question  of  honor.  '' 
wrong,  of  course,  but  he  ' 


I    usually 

themselves 
t  was  very 
passion, 


and,  you  must  remember,  he  knew  nothing 

"  Nor  I  anything  to  Sir  Hugli' 
tage.  But  I  am  not  in  a  passior 
I  suspect  him.     Mr.  Ford " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,"  interrupted 
the  lawyer,  "  your  doubts  surely  cannot 
wander  in  that  direction  !  The  poor  man 
loses  his  five  hundred  pounds,  and  proba- 
bly will  lose  his  emploj'meni  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"  You  are  too  quick,  Mr.  Wall.  I  was 
not  going  to  say" — with  a  slight  emphasis 
— "  that  I  doubted  Mr  Ford." 

"  Well,  excuse  me.  Now  I  must  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions,  which  I  entreat 
you  to  answer  truthfully — I  mean  faith- 
fully. More  mischief  is  done  and  causes 
lost,  through  the  impossibility  of  getting 
litigants  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  to  iheir  advisers  than  from 
anythmg  else." 

"  1  have  always  tried  to  be  faithful  and 
true,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  sadly,  tears  well- 
ing up  in  her  large  dark-blue  eyes,  as  she 


I 

I 
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looked  steadfastly  into  tliose  of  her  com- 
panion. "  Ask  what  you  will — I  have 
nothing  to  conceal." 


"  I    believe   you — I    believe 


turned  Wall,  quickly  and  earnestly,  "  Look 
back  as  clearly  as  you  can,  and,  if  possible, 
recall  any  quarrel,  any  little  difference  of 
opinion  which  may  have  arisen  between 
you  and  your  excellent  husband ; — every 
trifle  you  can  remember  may  prove  impor- 
tant— differences  will  arise  even,between 
the  most  attached ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  crotchets  of  testators  are  perfectly  in- 
credible, as  well  as  the  indolence  which  so 
often  holds  men  back  from  undoing  the 
wrongs  into  which  temper,  or  jealousy,  or 
heaven  knows  what,  has  hurried  them." 

"  Latterly,  no  doubt  from  failing  health, 
Mr.  Travers  was  rather  difficult,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  the  only  serious  difference  that 
ever  arose  between  us  was  when,  after  the 
death  of  Miss  Lee's  grandfather,  I  sent 
her  a  small  present  of  money.  My  allow- 
ance was  very  liberal,  and  I  did  not  re- 
quire Mr.  Travers's  help  ;  so  I  sent  it  with- 
out letting  him  know.  Her  letter  ac- 
knowledging the  money  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  I  was  astonished  at  the  anger  it  caused. 
He  said  much  that  I  have  forgotten  and 
he  did  not  really  mean,  but  he  did  not  get 
over  the  irritation  for  some  time." 

"  Did  you  do  your  best  to  soothe  him 
and  make  the  aw-^tfi/^ /"  interrupted  the 
lawyer. 

"  I  did  my  best.  I  told  him  I  would 
never  again  repeat  the  offence,  as  it  caused 
him  annoyance ;  but  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  I  was  wrong  in 
doing  what  1  had  done ;  and  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  still." 

"Just  so,"  relumed  Mr.  Wall,  in  a  cyni- 
cal tone.  "  You  stuck  to  your  own 
opinion,  cost  what  it  might — a  very  wo- 
manish proceeding,  excuse  me." 

"Yes,  I  excuse  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers, coloring  slightly ;  "  only  if  you  in- 
sist on  women  misrepresenting  their 
opinions,  do  not  quarrel  with  tliem  for  oc- 
casional departure  from  truth,  which  may 
not  suit  you  quite  so  well." 

"  Anyhow,"  returned  the  lawyer,  turning 
aside  from  this  thrust,  "  your  steadfastness 
*"  probably  cost  you  a  fortune !  When 
the  altercation  happen  ?" 

"Some  time  in  February  last  year — 
ubout  the  end,  I  think." 

"  And  this  is  dated  the  i  sth  of  March  ! 
I  think  that  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 


of   the  mischief  you  did  yourself, 
doubt  Mr.  Travers  argued  thatj 
free  woman,  you  would  squande 
hard  earnings  on  your  own  friends ;  ai 
men  contract   a  wonderful  affection  ' 
money  they  have  scraped  together ! 
just  as  it  is,  I  have  known  the  dispositii 
of  large  properties  totally  changed  for  a 
slighter  cause.    I  fear  you  have  yourself  to 
blame   for   this,"  striking   the   parchment 
with  his  finger,  and  unconsciously  findings 
a  sort  of  relief  in  what  he  could  not  resi 
feeling  was  a  certain  palliation  of  his  lal 
client's  cruel  will. 

"  And  can  you  believe  this  ?"  cried  Mrs.' 
Travers  passionately.  She  had  kept  her- 
self well  in  hand  hitherto,  and  now  broke 
out  only  for  an  instant.  "  Can  you  be  so 
imjust  to  your  friend  as  to  imagine  that,  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  he  could 
have  lived  on,  treating  me  with  seeming 
confidence  and  affection,  and  yet  be  coD' 
scious  of  the  treachery  that  would  leai 
me  penniless  at  his  death  1  I  knew  hi 
better,  and  nothing  will  ever  make  mt 
lieve  this  to  be  his  genuine  will  1" 

"  It  is  not  like  him  to  have  so  act 
said  the  lawyer;  "but,"  shrugging 
shoulders  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdoi 
"  if  you  knew  as  much  of  testamentai 
vagaries  as  I  do,  nothing  won 
credible.  Nevertheless,  I  quite  believe 
your  late  husband  intended  to  change  Ws 
will,  and,  as  so  many  have  done  before 
him,  put  it  off  a  httle  too  long." 

"  He  never  signed  this  one,"  returned 
Mrs.  Travers,  sadly  but  emphatically ; 
"  and  now  what  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Wall  ?" 

"Ha — hum!  It  is  really "he  began, 

hesitating,  and  looking  again  through  the 
obnoxious  document  "  Gregory,  one  of 
tlie  witnesses,  is  dead." 

"  Yes ;  he  died  last  autumn.     Mr.  Ford 
says  that  Poole  is  under  the  impression  the 
will  was  written  out  by  poor  old  Gregory 
but  this  is  not  his  writing,  so  Mr.  F( 
says." 

"  Ah,  that  is  nothing.  1  must  see  ihi 
man  Poole,  and  try  what  I  can  make 
him;  but,  my  dear  madam,  I  dare  n< 
flatter  you  with  much  hope.  Everythin] 
taUies,  you  see,  with  the  first  report  thi 
another  will  was  in  existence.  Poole 
tioned  the  end  of  February  or  beginnin] 
of  March  as  the  period  at  which  he  w~ 
called  upon  to  witness  what  he  believed 
be  the  will " 

"  And  then  ?  "  persisted  Mrs.  Travers. 
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Well,  then,  if  Poole  is  willing  to 
swear  lo  his  own  signature,  we  must  in- 
form Messrs,  Payne  and  Lay  ton,  Sir 
Hugh's  solicitors — a  very  respectable  firm 
— and  iry  to  make  the  best  terms  we  can 
for  you.  From  all  I  have  knon-n  of 
him,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  is  not  the  man 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the 
widow,  coloring  very  deeply,  and  opening 
her  large  eyes  full  upon  him. 

"  Tliat  he  must  be  induced  lo  make  you 
some  allowance  out  of  the  estate ;  he 
ought " 

"Never  mention  such  a  thing!"  cried 
Mrs.  Travers,  rising  from  her  seat  in  her 
excitement.  "  I  utterly  forbid  it  I  What ! 
accept  a  compromise,  and  forego  my  riglit 
to  dispute  this  base  imposition  —  my 
chance  of  upsetting  it!  Never!  I  am 
young  and  healthy,  and  not  uneducated ; 
I  will  earn  my  bread  somehow.  But  give 
up  the  possibilities  of  the  future — never, 
never !" 

The  lawyer  was  a  little  startled  by  her 
suppressed  vein  em  en  ce, 

"  Very  naturally  you  should  say  so  just 
now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers;  pray  sit 
down  again.  We  must  reflect,  above  all 
things- — reflect  carefully,  before  taking  a 
single  step.  Nothing  need  be  done  hur- 
riedly ;  but  I  would  advise  your  quiedy 
collecting  together  everytliing  poor  Mr. 
Travers  gave  you  in  his  liferime;  remem- 
ber you  are  entitled  to  every  thing  he  has 
ever  given  you — plate,  pictures,  furniture, 
jewels,  books,  &c.  —  and  be  careful  in 
your  expenditure.  For  how  long  have 
you  that  house  af  Hampton  Court  ?" 

"  Six  montlis  longer.  Ah,  Mr.  Wall,  I 
see  there  is  no  hope  !" 

"  I  do  not  exactly  say  so " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Poole  myself,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Travers. 

"  Hereafter  if  you  will,  /  must  see  him 
alone  first," 

"  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  now,"  re- 
turned the  young  widow,  drawing  down 
her  veil.  "  I  will  go.  Thank  you  for  the 
fiiendly  feeling  you  have  shown.  If  there 
is  the  shadow  of  a  chance  you  will  fight, 
will  you  not  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  shadow,  my  dear  lady — not 
pfora  shadow,  I  would  rather  secure  a 
kUttle  substance  for  you." 

"  I  will  have  none  of  the  substance,  you 
|><iaean." 

"  Well,  well !    You  must  reflect  calmly 


when  you  have  cooled  down.  Nothing  is 
a  bad  alternative," 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  turn- 
ing quickly  away. 

The  lawyer  followed  her  to  the  door. 
"I  will  write  the  moment  I  have  any-- 
thing  to  communicate,  depend  upon  that," 

She  bowed  and  was  gone. 

"An  ugly  business,  a  very  ugly  busi- 
ness," said  the  lawyer  to  himself,  as  he 
went  back  to  his  desk,  and  penned  a  note 
to  Mr.  Ford,  requesting  him  to  send  up 
Poole  immediately,  and  to  call  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Tliis  he 
despatched  by  a  special  messenger. 

Her  present  trial  had  in  it  elements  of 
strength  and  bitterness  totally  dissimilar 
from  Kate  Travers's  former  experiences. 
There  was  nothing  to  touch  her  heart, 
for  she  exonerated  her  husband  fully, 
utterly,  from  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of 
which  Mr.  Wail  evidently  suspected  him. 
Impossible  as  it  now  seemed  that  she 
could  ever  prove  it,  or  even  find  a  plausi- 
ble theory  to  account  for  her  conviction, 
she  was  as  certain  that  will  was  forged  as 
though  she  had  witnessed  the  operation. 
A  vague  idea  that  some  one  might  have 
dong  it  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  Sir  Hugh 
floated  through  her  brain,  and  was  dis- 
missed with  a  start,  as  it  suggested  another 
suspicion  which  seemed  so  preposterous 
that  she  strove  to  banish  it  immediately ; 
yet  it  would  not  go,  and  haunted  her  for 
many  a  day  and  night,  although  she 
lutely  refrained  from  uttering  it. 

She  was  too  natural  and  healthy  a  wo- 
man not  to  put  a  true  value  on  the  ad>| 
vantage  of  wealth — i.e,  she  was  heartil; 
sorry  to  lose  it,  but  by  no  means  over- 
whelmed with  dismay  at  the  prospect. 
The  real  sting  lay  in  her  adversary's  vic- 
tory— in  the  cause  given  to  the  malicious 
and  the  idly  gossiping  to  shake  their  heads 
and  cry,  "  Fie  upon  her !  It  is  plain  old 
Travers  knew  of  something  very  disgrace- 
ful, as  plain  as  if  we  saw  it  with  our  eyes." 
"  After  all  " — she  pondered,  trying  hard  to 
keep  fast  hold  of  reason — "  my  possible 
errors  and  misfortunes  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten !  But  what  shall  I  do,  and  where 
shall  I  go  ?  Not  out  of  England — not' 
too  far  from  London.  I  will  never  lose 
the  remotest  chance  of  disproving  that 

The  young  widow  had  given  up  all  hope  J 
for  the  present;   four  days  had  elapsed  ] 
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ice  her  interview  with  the  lawyer,  and  caught  her  eye,  and  suggested  pli 

ihe  had  heard  from  him  in  the  interim,  she  look  that  famous  broad-sheet 

'Toole,  he  wrote,  had  recognised  his  own  and,  seating  herself  on  a  bench  that 

signature,  and  was  quite  willing  to  swear  circled  a  large   yew    tree,   remained    fo? 

to    it.       He    was    also    convinced    that  some  time  in  a  sort  of  imconscious  reverie 

Gregory's  was  genuine,  so  that  there  was  — tlie   nearest  approach  to  stillness    the 

nothing  for  it   but   to   submit,    and  the  waking  brain   can  know.      The   delicaJe 

sooner  the  new  will  was  communicated  to  perfume  of  the  early  flowers,  the  first  flush 

the  opposite  party,  the  better  chance  of  of  tender  green  upon  the  trees,  the  joyous 

making  good  terms,  spring  note   of  the   birds,    the   delicious 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Travers  had  odor  of  the  freshly-clipped  grass,  the  high- 
gone  through  some  trying  scenes  with  bred  beauty  of  the  stately  garden,  tilled 
poor  Fanny  Lee  and  the  faithful  Mills,  her  witli  a  sad  pleasure.  To  all  this,  and 
The  latter  was  cruelly  disappointed,  and  such  as  this,  she  must  soon  be  a  stranger, 
strongly  inclined  to  quarrel  with  everyone,  banished  from  tlie  pleasant  and  lovely 
including  her  much-enduring  mistress,  places  of  life  by  a  caprice  of  circumstance ! 
But  Fanny's  grief  and  terror  at  the  idea  Sbe  knew  how  well  suited  to  her  taste, 
that  she  might  possibly  be  separated  from  her  nature,  nay,  even  her  outward  pres- 
her  tender  protectress,  touched  Jier  to  the  ence,  was  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful, 
heart.  "  You  will  not  send  me  away,  and  she  never  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
dear.  I  will  do  anything- — be  the  servant,  her  right  place.  She  never  grew  to  be  at 
and  sweep,  and  dust,  and  cook  1  I  can  home  with  the  richly-dressed  and  fairly 
do  a  ch — chop  nicely !"  sobbed  Fanny,  well-bred  wives  and  daughters  of  Mr. 
"  I  know  I  am  a  selfish  thing,  and  very  Travers's  City  friends,  or  rather'  acquaint- 
little  use,  but  I'll  break  my  heart  and  die  ances — there  was  a  lack  of  subjects  in 
if  I  leave  you  and  go  among  strangers  common  between    them.      They  din  ' 

(ain  I"  looked  down  upon  her  as  a  person  of 

Dear  child  !  you  shall  not  go  if  I  can  connections,  and  she,  too  careless  in 

iibly  help  it,"  replied   Mrs,  Travers,  innate  strength  to  recognise  the  whi 


■soothingly. 

Mrs.  Mills,  with  much  significant  head- 
shakings  and  screwing  up  of  the  mouth, 
hinted  her  opinion  "that,  if  /irr  advice 
had  been  taken;  things  might  have  been 
different.  It  was  true  she  hadn't  much 
'edication,  but  she  could  see  how  things 
was  going  clearer  than  most,  &c.,  &c." 

Tom  Reed,  too,  the  widow's  prime 
counsellor,  had 


fore,  felt  there  was  an  indefinable  barri< 
between  them — an  invisible  fence,  harder 
to  clear  than  a  stone  wall.  "  The  upper 
ten  have  certainly  never  taken  kindly  to 
me,  if  my  Hereford  Square  acquaintance 
can  be  so  classed.  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh 
would  scarcely  look  on  them  as  equals." 

While  she  thus  conjectured  idly,  steps 

approached,  and  the  scent  of  an  excellent 

twice   to   see     cigar  reached  her,     Voices — ^men's  voices 

overwhelmed.    At     — came  nearer,  and  two  genlli 
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first  he  could  hardly  credit  the  misfortune,  in  undress  uniform,  sat  down  on  the  oppo^. 

but  after  he  had  seen  Mr.  Wall,  and  pe-  site  side  of  the  tree, 
rused    the    unlucky  discovery,   he,    too,        "  It  is  a  deucedly  lucky  turn  for  you,  bi 

counselled    compromise,   and    had    gone  hard  lines  for  the  other.     I  wonder  w! 

away  the  evening  before  with  carU  blanche  vexed  old  Travers,  and  induced  him 


t  to  any  suggestion  of  Mr,  Wall's, 
except  to  ask  for  an  allowance  from  the 
widow's  triumphant  foe. 

Meditating  on  these  unpleasant  topics, 
Mrs,  Travers  strolled  into  the  Palace  gar- 
dens, at  the  hour  when  luncheon  generally 
left  them  very  much  deserted.  She  want- 
ed the  freedom  of  loneliness.    She  wanted 


cut  her  off  ?"  said  one  of  the  voicei 
and  Kate  could  not  resist  listening  eageri] 
for  a  few  moments. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  replied  the  other — a, 
harsh,  deep-toned  voice,  somewhat  mo- 
notonous in  its  strength.  "  He  must  have 
been  crazy  altogether — first  to  forget  all 
that  was  due  to  his  age,  his  station,  every- 


I 


^^_  lar 


the  fresh  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  thing,  and  marry  the  low-bred  daughter  of 

the  place,  feeling  that  beauty  might  be  a  a    lodging-house    keeper;    some    bit   of 

rare  ingredient  in  her  future  ever)'-d ay  life,  vulgar  prettiness,  whose  highest  ambitioi 

wanted,  too,  to  re-read  one  or  two  could  not  have  soared  beyond  the  own 

Iverlisements  in  the    Times  which  had  of  the  general-shop  in  her  native  village 
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Faugli !  Give  me  a  fresh  cigar,  Upton ! 
If  in  his  old  age  poor  Travers  had  such 
vagaries,  could  he  not  have  been  content 
to  take  her  for  a  mistress  ?  but  to  give 
her  his  name,  and  the  fortune  he  once 
intended  for  me,  and  then  to  leave  her 
penniless,  dependent  on  my  charity !  It 
was' insanity  !" 

You  had  better  not  suggest  the  idea," 
lid  the  other  drily. 

It  would  be  of  no  consequence,"  re- 
plied the  second  speaker.     "  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  upsel  a  will.     No  lawyer  would 
take  up  tliis  female's  case — but  I  shall  not 
let  the  creature  starve.     By  ihe  way,  she 
offered  me  a  good  slice  of  the  property  at 
the  outset ;  depend  upon  it,  she  knew  there 
was   another   will  somewhere.     Travers 
had  found  her  out  in  some  delinquency — 
science  had  made  a  coward  of  her." 
I  don't  know,"  began  the  other;  but 
!rs.  Travers,  coloring  with  shame  both  at 
what  she  had  heard  and  for  having  stayed 
to  hear  it,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stole 
swiftly,  softly  away. 

But   for   omnipotent   appearances,  she 
would  have  run  at  full  speed  10  hide  her- 
self in  her  own  room,  to  try  and  silence 
the  cniel  words  that  rang  over  and  over 
.again  in  her  ears.     All  hoc  ivorst  and  bit- 
ist  anticipations   were  realised.     The 
;st  of   her  sex  could  not  have  been 
of  with  deeper  scom. 
No  spatit  of  manly  consideration  tern- 
red  this  ^«//i^man's  judgment  of  a  defeai- 
1,  and,  for  all  he  knew,  friendless  woman, 
]d  this  was  a  man  of  the  class  and  pro- 
ision  usually  credited  with   chivalrous 
I  because  he  was  reared  in  the 
iiirpie  of  a  higher  caste  he  permitted  him- 
If  to  believe  there   was  no  honor,  no 
ciple,  no   heart,  among  the  unfortu- 
in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of 
serfs  over  whom  this  proud  man's 
ifathere    had  tyrannised,  and  who,  in 
lite  of  every  disadvantage,  had  deveiop- 
'  themselves  into  the  strength  and  power 
the    nation.       How   she  haled   and 
scorned  him,   and  almost  prayed  for  a 
chance  of  putting  her  foot  upon  his  neck. 
It  would   be  no  common  revenge  that 
would  satisfy  her.     No  more  aristocracy 
x>r  gentihty  for  her.     No!    She  would  en- 
roll herself  in  the  ranks  of  the  simple,  uu- 
distinguishcd  workers.     Though  far  from 
crying,  hysterical  woman,   Kate 
.vers,  already  a  little  strained  by  the 
suppression  of  her  feelings,  could 


not  control  a  violent  fit  of  weeping,  so 
helpless  and  humiliated  did  she  feel  under 
a  sense  of  undeserved  defeat.  All  around 
was  so  dark  too  I  Not  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  any  quarter  of  the  horizon  !  For 
more  than  the  space  of  half  an  hour  she 
felt  beaten  to  the  earth ;  and  then  her 
healthy,  hopeful  nature  began  to  assert  it- 
self. She  would  rouse  up  and  be  doing 
something;  and  she  had  need  to  look 
round  her  quickly,  for  she  was  well-nigh 
penniless.  And  no  stress  of  circumstances 
would  induce  her  to  accept  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith's  "  charity." 

At  this  point  of  her  reflections  there  was  ^ 
3  tap  at  the  door,  and  Fanny's  voice  asked, 
"  Are  you  there,  Kale  ?" 

'■  Yes." 

"  We   have  been  looking  all  over  thi 
gardens  for  you.     I  did  not  know  yoi 
come  in.     Tom  Reed  is  downstairs  and^ 
wants  to  see  you." 

"  I  will  come  directly." 

But  it  look  some  lime  to  bathe  her  eyes 
etfeclually,  and  she  was  vexed  to  see  they 
were  still  red  and  swollen,  when  she  felt 
ashamed  to   keep  her  visitor  waiting  anj^ 
longer. 

Chapter  IX. 


"  Dear  Madam, — I  have  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  solicitor. 
He  informs  me  he  is  authorized  to  offer 
you  an  allowance  during  your  lifetime  from 
the  estate  of  your  late  husband  of  three 
hundred  (^£"300)  per  annum,  on  condition 
that  you  agree  to  accept  the  will  to  which 
Sir  Hugh  administers  as  the  true  and  final 
expression  of  the  testator's  intentions,  and 
sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 

"  I  urged  that  ihe  allowance  was  con- 
siderably disproportioned  to  the  estate; 
and  he  very  naturally  replied  that  Sir  Hugh 
was  in  no  way  bound  to  consider  this,  or 
to  make  any  allowance  whatever. 

"  Now,  my  dear  madam,  let  me  urge  u] 
on  you  the  necessity  of  giving  this  offer  di 
consideration.  Both  as  ;^our  legal  advisi 
and,  if  you  will  permit  it,  as  your  friend, 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  accept.  I  do  not 
see  the  most  remote  prospect  of  being  able 
lo  dispute  this  very  unjust  will,  and  you 
are,  I  am  sure,  too  sensible  a  woman  not 
to  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the  old  prov- 
erb, '  Half  a  loaf,'  &c.  Messra.  Payne,  Sir 
Hugh's  solicitors,  are  willing  to  renounce 
all  daim  for  moneys  disbursed  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Travers,  as  I  have  represent- 
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ed  that  you  simply  kept  up  the  establish- 
ment as  your  late  husband  left  it ;  and  I 
must  here  warn  you  that  rent,  wages,  &c, 
DOW  due,  should  be  paid  by  the  executors 
■out  of  the  estate. 

Any  further  information  you  may  re- 
quire you  can  obtain  from  Mr,  Reed,  who 
is  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  this  let- 
ter, and  with  whom  I  would  suggest  your 
taking  counsel ;  he  seems  triiiy  interested 
in  you,  and  is  aJso  a  man  of  business. 
"  Hoping  to  see  you  in  a  few  days, 
"  I  am,.dear  Madam, 

"  Yours  truly, 
"  F.  Wall. 
Mrs.  Travers,  Hampton  Court." 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  widow  by 
Reed  as  soon  as  their  first  greetings  had 
been  exchanged.  And  she  read  it  through 
steadily,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  her 
countenance,  while  Reed  watched,  with 
the  keenest  sympathy,  the  traces  of  tears 
and  mental  conflict  upon  her  fair  face. 

"  We!!,  Tom,"  she  said,  with  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  smile  as  she  finished  reading,  "  it 
is  all  over.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be 
done  but  to  go  forth  into  the  wilderness." 

"  It  is  by  far  the  most  infer "  began 

Reed. 

"  Hush,  dear  old  friend,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Travers;  "do  not  rouse  up  the  pas- 
sion   and  bitterness  I  have  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  down  for  the  present." 
''No,  I   will   not,"  he  relumed,  persist- 
ently.    "  But  Wall  commissioned   me   to 
mention  one  or  two  matters  which  he  omit- 
ite  " — and  Reed  paused  abruptly. 
"  Disagreeable  things,  I  suppose,  Tom," 
raid    Mrs.     Travers  with    a  sigh.     "  But 
^ou  need  not  fear  to  '  put  a  name '  to  any- 
I   fancy  my  thoughts  have  been 
Bifcefore  you.     The  strongest  feeling  I  have 
^ia  an   ardent  desire  to  leave  this  place, 
^here  I  have  now  no  right  to  be." 

"  Exactly,"  cried  Reed.     "  That  was  the 

rst  point  I  was  to  speak  about    The 

)oner  you  move  the  better.     And  Gal- 

'braith's  solicitors,  I   was  to  tell  you,  are 

authorised  to  pay  a  quarter's  allowance, 

annuity,  or  whatever  it  is," — he  stumbled 

a  little  over  this  part  of  his  speech — "  in 

I  advance,    provided    you    can  vacate   at 

I  once." 

"  Do  they  think  I  must  be  bribed  to 

tg!ve  up  what  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  looks 

■upon  as  his  property  ?"  said  Mrs,  Travers. 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  go ;  but  you  must 


I  take 


understand  me,  Tom 
from  my  foe." 

"  A  very  natural  reluctance,"  began 
soothingly,  and  launched  into 
and  persuasive  speech^for  this  was 
point  specially  confided  to  his   tact 
eloquence  by  Mr.  Wall. 

Mrs.  Travers  listened  quietly,  witf 
the  smallest  interruption ;  and  when  Ti 
Reed,  havmg  exhausted  his  subject,  pau! 
for  a  reply,  she  said  in  a  low,  firm  vol 
"  Do  not  waste  any  more  worfls,  Tom. 
On  this  matter  ray  mind  is  unalterably 
made  up.  Had  I  children,  I  would  decide 
differently.  As  I  am,  rui  necessity  shall 
compel  me  to  touch  Sir  Hugh's  money." 

"  Poor  Fanny  I"  escaped  almost  invol- 
untarily from  Reed's  lips.  "  She  will  be 
homeless  again." 

"  She  shall  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Trav( 
glancing  with  a  kindly  smile  at  her  col 
panion,  while  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,     ' 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  that  dear,  faith- 
ful, thoughtless  child^ — -for  she  is  a  cliild  in 
many  ways.     But,  Tom,  I  have  a  dim  sort 
of  project  of  which  I  shall  speak  to  you 
presently.     And   I   am  not  quite  without 
resources.     I  have  some  jewels,  diamonds, 
and  other  things  which  Mr.  Travers  bought 
for  me,  and  which  are  distinctly  mine." 

"  What  are  they  worth  ?  A  mere  trif 
nothing  to  reckon  upon,"  replied  Reed, 
a  disparaging  tone. 

"They  cost  seven  or  eight  hundi 
pounds,  if  not  more." 

"  And  they  would  not  bring  half  tl 
money  when  sold,"  he  rejoined.      "  ~ 
if  they  did,  what  is  the  inleresi 
hundred  pounds  ? — not  enough  to  buy  you 
scented  soap." 

And  again  Tom  urged  the  acceptance 
of  Sir  Hugh's  bounty,  and  almost  lost 
temper  at  the  widow's  senseless  obstinai 
as  he  termed  it.  Then  she  shed 
tears,  which  disarmed  Tom;  so  they  part( 
Mrs.  Travors's  resolution  still  unmovi 
and  Reed  refusing  to  consider  her  di 
sion  final. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Wall,"  were  her  parti 
words,  "  that  the  day  after  to-morrow 
can  hand  over  this  house  to  Sir  Hugh  G; 
braiih,  or  the  owner,  I  shall  leave  it ' 
fore  noon." 

"  But,  my  dear  soul !  you  will  never  be 
able  to  pack  up  your  traps,  and  decamp 
by  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  shall.     Poor  Mills,  Fanny,  and  mi 
self  have  been  preparing  ever  since  I 
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Mr.  Wall.  I  only  require  to  find  a  lodg- 
ing somewhere  in  town.  I  can  do  that 
to-morrow ;  and  then,  Tom,  you  will  still 
be  my  counsellor  and  familiar  fi-iend, 
though  I  am  unfortunate,  and  stupid,  and 
blind  to  my  own  interests,  and  everything 
else  that  is  wrong  ?" 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Travers,"  cried  Tom, 
grasping  her  hand  energetically ;  "  right 
or  wrong,  I'll  stick  to  you  through  thick 
and  thin !" 

"I  believe  you,"  she  returned,  trying 
bravely  not  to  cry.  "  You  shall  have  a 
line  from  me  with  the  new  address  some 
time  to-morrow ;  and  you  must  come  and 
see  us  very  soon." 

"  Won't  I  ?  And  now — excuse  the 
question — have  you  any  cash  ?" 

"  Yes ;  enough  for  the  present.  Go, 
and  bid  Fanny  good-bye.  I  have  too  much 
to  do  to  ask  you  to  stay." 


* 


* 


* 


A  couple  of  days  later.  Reed  found  Mrs. 
Travers  and  his  cousin  comparatively  set- 
tled in  a  small  street  in  that  part  of  Cam- 
den Town  which  considers  itself  entitled 
to  write  Regent's  Park  on  its  addresses. 

The  change  from  the  airy,  stately,  old- 
fashioned  house  to  the  narrow  front-parlor 
struck  him  with  a  keen  sense  of  pain  ;  but 
he  could  not  refrain  from  observing  that 
Mrs.  Travers  looked  brighter  and  Fanny 
less  tearful  than  when  he  had  seen  them 
last. 

It  was  evening  when  he  reached  their 
abode,  and  the  little  room  was  somewhat 
gloomy  with  the^ fading  light;  but  Mrs. 
Travers  lit  the  gas  at  once,  and  then  he 
beheld  a  table  laid  for  tea,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cold  meat  and  watercresses. 
There  were  even  tufts  of  primroses  and 
violets  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  a  general 
look  of  order  and  occupation  inseparable 
from  the  presence  of  cultivated,  thought- 
ful women. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you," 
cried  Fanny,  springing  to  meet  him. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Travers 
heartily  ;  while  Mills,  who  had  been  seat- 
ed at  table,  rose,  with  a  rueful  counte- 
nance, curtsied,  and  made  as  though  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  Do  not  stir.  Mills.  Tom,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  have  Mills  at  tea.  We  are 
all  companions  in  misfortune,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers. 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Tom  cheerfully. 
"  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Mills.     You  look  pretty 


comfortable.  Tea!  I  am  dying  for  a 
cup.  Come,  Fanny;  I  will  let  you  sit 
next  me,  if  you  promise  to  cut  ray  bread- 
and-butter." 

And  the  friends  gathered  round  the 
table  with  wonderfully  cheerful  exteriors, 
at  all  events;  and  for  a  while  the  talk 
flowed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  raoping,"  cried 
Tom  at  last.  "What  do  you  say  to  a 
box  at  the  Haymarket  to-morrow-night  ? 
There  is  a  capital  piece  on  there,  and  I 
think  I  can  get  you  a  box." 

"  Take  Fanny,  by  all  means,"  replied 
Mrs.  Travers ;  "  as  for  me,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend I  should  not  enjoy  it,  but  it  would 
be  most  unseemly." 

"  If  you  think  so,  I  can  say  no  more  ; 
but  you  will  come,  Fanny  ?  and  I  tell  you 
what,  we  will  take  Mrs.  Mills.  I  dare 
say  her  *  young  man  '  has  not  treated  her 
to  the  theatre  all  the  time  she  was  vege- 
tating at  Hampton  Court." 

"  Ah,  go  'long  with  you,  Mr.  Tom  !" 
returned  Mrs.  Mills,  slightly  relaxing  as 
Reed,  raising  his  voice,  addressed  her. 
He  was  an  immense  favorite  with  the  af- 
flicted Mills,  who  remembered  him  in  his 
schoolboy  days  of  tatterdemalionism. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mills,  you  must  come !"  cried 
Fanny.  **  It  will  do  you  all  the  good  in 
the  world." 

**  Well  now.  Miss  Fanny,  I  did  think 
you  would  be  the  last  to  leave  my  poor 
dear  lady  all  alone  in  her  trouble,  to  fret 
and  break  her  heart;  but  you  go  and 
amuse  yourself,  I'll  stay  and  keep  her  com- 
pany." 

"  But,  Mills,  you  are  so  miserable  your- 
self you  won't  do  her  one  bit  of  good,"  re- 
turned Fanny  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
Then  suddenly  lowering  it,  and  in  deep 
penitence,  "  There !  what  a  stupid  I  am 
I  have  done  it,"  watching  Mills,  whose 
face  assumed  an  awful  expression. 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  so.  Miss  Fanny,  I 
know  well  enough  I  am  no  good  now ;  but 
you  needn't  tell  me  so." 

"  I  do  declare.  Mills,  I  never  meant 
anything  of  the  kind." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Tom,  cutting  a  tempting 
thin  slice  of  bread  and  butter;  "  Miss 
Fanny  only  meant  to  say  you  and  Mrs. 
Travers  would  do  each  other  no  good  if 
you  were  left  together.  A  little  more  bread 
and  butter,  Mrs.  Mills  ?" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  I  have 
had  enough.     No  good,   indeed  I"    and 
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i4ills,  refusing  everytliing,  comfort  iiiclu- 
3ed,  made  her  exit,  staling  she  had  plenty 
odo. 

Ami  now,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Travers, 
[hen  the  table  was  cleared,  "  Set  us  have 
committee  of  ways  and  means;  bring 
rer  ray  writing-book  and  the  ink,  Fanny, 
rhilc  I  get  all  my  worldly  goods  for  Tom's 
inspection." 

"  Oh,  Tom !"  cried  Fanny,  as  Mrs. 
Travers  left  the  room ;  "  do  not  let  her 
send  me  away !  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
miserable  I  am  sometimes  when  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  comes  across  me.  I 
shiver  and  turn  cold,  and  |I  know  1  look 
blue.  I  suppose  1  am  very  selfish  and 
good-for-nothing  to  feel  so ;  I  ought  to 
be  brave  and  go  away  and  earn  my  own 
bread,  but  I  can't,  dear  Tom,  I  can't  in- 
It  was  so  horrible  before;  I  could 

i^  anything  with  her — but  alone " 

She  broke  down  abruptly.  Poor  Reed's 
irt  was  at  his  lips,  he  caught  her  hand 
both  his  own.  his  keen  black  eyes  soft- 
ling  with  the  tenderest  sympathy. 
Denreat,  sweetest  cousin  !"  he  exclaimed, 
in  such  an  unusual  tone  that  Fanny 
looked  up  startled,  "you  must  not  fret 
yourself  I  think  Mrs,  Travers  will  man- 
age to  keep  you  with  her  still ;  and  if  she 
cannot — why,  you  had  better  come  and 
manage  my  housekeeping."  And  he 
kJBsed  the  hand  he  held  lovingly. 

"  Oh  1  Tom,"  returned  Fanny,  with  a 
'ivid  blush  as  a  consciousness  of  his  mean- 
ig  dawned  upon  her;  "  that  is  nonsense," 
"  I  am  afraid  it  is,  just  at  present,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  as  he  slowly 
relinquished  her  hand.  "But  if  ever!" 
interrupting  himseif,  "Fanny!  I  must 
never  indulge  myself  in  such  talk  till  it 
ceases  to  be  nonsense.  Eh,  Fanny,  dar- 
ling?" 

"  Nothing  short  of  the  profoundest 
sense  should  ever  be  addressed  to  such  a 
sage  as  I  am,"  returned  Fanny,  arranging 
the  writing  materials  a  little  nervously ; 
"  so  no  more  nonsense,  an'  you  love  me, 
Tom." 

As  I  love  you,  no!"  said  Reed  with 
iwonted  seriousness. 

Mrs.  Travers  re-entered  at  that  moment, 
perhaps  fortunately  for  Tom  Reed's  self- 
control.  "  I  have  restored  Mills'  equa- 
nimity," she  said,  smiling,  "  which  kept 
mc  a  little.  Here,  here  is  all  I  possess  !" 
id  she  placed  sundry  morocco-covered 
lei  ot)  the  table. 


"  Ah,  now  for  an  examination,"  cned^ 
Tom ;  and  the  three  friends  drew  in  their 
chairs.  "  What  have  we  here  ?"  he  con- 
tinued, assuming  a  solemn  and  magistt 
air.  "  Three  diamond  stars !  By  Joi 
they  are  sparklers !" 

"  How  lovely.  Kale.  Why  did 
never  show  them  to  me  before  ?  Is  i 
cruel  to  have  to  sell  them  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Here  are  the  earrings  to  match,"  said 
Mrs.  Travers.  "  Poor  Mr.  Travers  bought 
them  after  the  first  great  dinner  party  we 
went  to  together,  when  he  observed  I 
was  the  only  lady  present  without  jewels  ; 
the  stars  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  gui- 
neas, and  the  earrings  one  hundred." 

"  Put  that  down,  Fanny ;  mind  you 
make  nice  figures.     What  next,  madam  ?" 

"  These  bracelets,  opal  and  diamoi 
and  emeralds.  Mr.  Travers  gave  sevi 
pounds  for  one,  but  I  do  not  know  hi 
much  for  the  other." 

"  The  stones  look  very  fine ;  but  I 
no  judge,"  said  Reed.  And  so  they  wi 
through  the  whole  array — bracelets, 
and  lockets,  jewelled  hair-pins  and 
rings  ;  the  prices  of  but  few  were  kno' 
to  Mrs.  Travers,  and  Reed  tried  to  gut 
at  their  probable  cost,  always  telling  Fai 
to  put  down  considerably  less.  Yet 
examining  the  list,  he  found  a  sum  total 
of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds, 

"  A  decent  little  capital,  if  you  could 
but  realise   it,"  cried   Tom.     "  We  mi 
not  hope  for  that,  I  fear.     You  may  ^ 
something  near  the  value  of  the  stones, 
we   can    find    an    honest  jeweller, 
diamonds  ought  to  sell  well,  if  we 
find  a  private  purchaser.     My  own 
rience  in  such  matters  is  extremely  lii 
ted — limited,    in  short,  to  small  transai 
tions    in    days    bygone,    with   a.   relative 
whose    natural    and    acquired  sharpness, 
quite  unsoftened  by  any  kinsmanly  consid- 
eration, was  more  than  a  match  for  m; 
experience."     Mrs,  Travers  laughed, 
Fanny  opened  her  eyes,     "  We  must 
the  best   we  can,"   resumed  Tom. 
shall  take  advice.    Perhaps,"  insinuatin|_ 
"  when  you  find  how  little  these  pret 
things  will  produce,  you  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  ofier- 

"  If  they  only  bring  me  twenty-five 
pounds,  or  nothing,  my  determination  wiU 
be  still  the  same;  do  not  mention  that 
man  or  his  offer,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Do   you    know    I  have  seen    him  I' 
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exclaimed  Fanny  with  mingled  horror  and 
triumph. 

"  You !  impossible  !"  cried  Mrs.  Travea 
and  Tom  together. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  It  was  that  day,  just  be- 
fore we  left,  when  I  went  to  look  for  you, 
Kate,  in  the  palace  gardens,  I  saw  Colonel 
Upton  walking  with  a  great,  tall,  ugly, 
red-looking  man.  I  felt  in  some  extraor- 
dinary way  that  it  was — him,"  continued 
Fanny,  suppressing  the  name.  "  And  in 
the  afternoon,  when  I  was  paying  the 
bills,  you  know,  Kate,  I  met  that  horrid 
Mrs.  Danby,  and  she  cried  out,  *  Has  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  been  to  see  you  ?  for  he 
is  down  here  to-day  with  Colonel  Up- 
ton.» " 

"  How  has  the  charming  Mrs.  Danby 
become  horrid  ?"  asked  Reed,  looking  up 
from  his  figures,  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  she  was  so  prying  and  unfeeling, 
and " 

"But,"  resumed  the  prime  counsellor, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Travers,  who  kept  silence, 
"  suppose  you  succeed  in  getting,  say,  half 
the  value,  or  rather  the  cost  of  these 
pretty  things.  What  is  your  scheme  ?  for 
I  see  you  have  one." 

"  Read  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers, 
opening  her  pocket-book  and  taking  out  a 
slip  of  newspaper ;  *'  read  it  aloud." 

Tom  took  it  and  read  as  follows : 

"  To  be  disposed  of,  on  moderate  terms, 
in  consequence  of  the  owner's  death,  the 
goodwill  and  stock-in-hand  of  a  first- 
class  fancy-work  and  stationery  business 
in  a  thriving  town  on  the  sea  coast,  not 
far  from  LondiDn,  much  frequented  by 
summer  visitors,  and  surrounded  by  resi- 
dent gentry.  The  lease  of  the  house  (old- 
fashioned  and  commodious),  seven  years 
unexpired,  to  be  included, in  the  purchase. 
Address  C.  P.,  Messrs.  Hook  and  Crook, 
Size  Lane,  City." 

**  Why,  what  in  Heaven's  name  has  this 
to  do  with  it  ?"  cried  Tom,  when  he 
finished,  looking  up  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  Everything/*  returned  Mrs.  Travers 
quietly.  '*  If,  on  inquiry,  it  turns  out  a 
promising  speculation,  and  I  can  get 
money  enough,  I  shall  buy  it  and  turn 
tradeswoman — you  know  I  am  partly  *  to 
the  manner  born,'  Tom." 

"  Keep  a  shop  !  you  !"  exclaimed 
Fanny  in  open-mouthed  astonishment, 
and  then  became  silent,  too  stunned  to 
talk. 
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"  Well,  this  is  quite  .in  keeping  with 
your  refusal  to  accept  the  tolerable  means 
of  existence  to  which  you  have  an  un- 
doubted right.  I  never  heard  anything 
so  preposterous,"  said  Tom,  with  some 
heat.  "  What  would  poor  old  Travers  say, 
if  he  could  look  out  of  his  grave,  to  see 
his  name  over  the  door  of  a  miserable 
shop ! — and  you  always  say  you  respect 
his  wishes." 

"  His  name  was  long  enough  on  a 
door-post;  but  it  shall  not  be  over  any 
shop.  Have  patience,  Tom,  hear  all  my 
scheme ;"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  with  much 
sweetness,  and  then  went  on  rapidly,  "  I 
have  thought  of  everything.  I  must  work 
to  live — the  question  is  how  ?  There  are 
only  two  lines  open  to  women,  teaching  or 
business  in  a  small  way.  I  leave  the  mis 
erable  indefiniteness  of  *  companionship ' 
out  of  the  question.  If  I  adopt  teaching 
I  become  at  once  a  homeless  waif,  and 
Fanny  the  same ;  while  Mills  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  somehow.  True,  I  might 
attempt  a  schobl,  where  they  would  be  of 
use  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  have 
courage  for  such  a  hopeless  struggle  as 
working  up  a  school.  Now  this  *  business  ' 
will  give  me  a  home  and  evenings  to  my- 
self. I  have  already  written  for  particu- 
lars. If  they  are  satisfactory  I  will  risk  it, 
Tom  ;  but  one  thing  I  promise  you,  unless 
I  can  pay  the  whole  purchase-money  at 
once,  I  will  give  it  up.  I  will  not  begin 
with  a  burden  of  debt  on  my  back.  Fanny 
shall  be  my  assistant, Mills  our  housekeeper, 
so  the  old  home  shall  not  be  broken  up, 
and  trust  me  I  will  put  heart  and  soul, 
energy  and  pluck  into  my  new  career." 

"  Career!"  echoed  Tom,  "I  never  heard 
such  insanity !  you  will  lose  your  money, 
and  your  position  into  the  bargain.  Fancy 
you  behind  a  counter,  and  Fanny  matching 
wools  !  I  can  never  consent  to  such  de- 
gradation." 

"  Is  that  a  suitable  word  from  the  sub- 
editor of  a*'  high  class  Liberal  paper  '  ? 
For  shame,  Tom  !  do  not  be  false  to  your 
principles.  My  career  shall  not  be  de- 
grading ;  but  listen  to  me.  I  do  not  want 
any  one  save  yourself  to  know  where  I 
am.  I  want  to  lie  in  wait  for  some  evi- 
dence about  this  Will.  I  shall  never  rest 
until  I  know  the  truth, — there  is  some  un- 
accountable mystery  about  it." 

"  Not  much,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Tom, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  I  always  think  that  horrid  Mr.  Ford 
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lade  it  up  to  wony  us  all,"  exclaimed 
Tanny,  at  the  last  speaking  with  her 
tongue, 

"  I  see  I  shall  have  to  seotire  berths  for 
both  of  you  at  Hanwell,"  said  Tom  re- 
signedly. "  Mrs.Travets  wanting  to  keep 
a  shop,  and  you,  Fanny,  accusing  that 
poor  feilow,  Ford — who  has  lost  his  legacy, 
and  will  no  doubt  lose  his  situation,  who 
has  always  been  Mrs.  Travers's  most  de- 
voted servant — of  forging  a  will  directly 
opposed  to  his  own  interests! — really,  you 
are  a  pair  of  very  charming  mad-women !" 

"Do  notbesoridiculoiK,  Tom;  I  never 
could  bear  Mr.  Ford." 

"Ah,  then,  I  dare  say  he  has  committed 
a  couple  of  murders,  and  forged  no  end 
of  things,"  said  Tom  with  an  air  of  as- 
sumed conviction. 

"Do  not  talk  such  nonsense,  Fanny 
dear,''  added  Mrs.  Travers  absently. 

"Now,  let  us  say  no  more  about  this 
wild  project,"  said  Tom  rising.  "  You 
will  think  differently  when  you  have  re- 
flected a  little  more.  It  is  getting  late.  I 
will  make  all  the  inquiries  I  can  to-morrow 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  with 
the  jewels ;  and  perhaps  have  something 
to  suggest  when  I  come  for  Fanny  to  go 
to  the  Haymarket;  for  we  must  not  lose 
our  expedition  because  we  quarrel — eh, 
mesdames?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Kale. 
"  One  word,  Tom,  before  you  go.  Your 
word  of  honor,  that  you  keep  this  project 
of  mine  a  secret  from  every  one,  especial- 
ly Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Ford." 

"  Trust  me  !  I  would  not  mention  your 
temporary  insanity  to  any  one,  By  the 
way.  Ford  was  with  me  to-day — and  deu- 
cedly  cut-up  he  looks^to  ask  your  ad- 
dress. I  said  I  did  not  know  if  I  was  at 
liberty  to  give  it ;  but  that  1  would  for- 
ward any  note.  He  told  me  he  heard  old 
Mr,  Gervais  had  refused  to  act  as  execu- 
tor." 

"  Then  everything  is  absolutely  in  Sir 
Hugh's  hands,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travera. 
"Time,  and  time  only,  can  unravel  this 
"web !  Good-night,  Tom ;  bear  with  me, 
yet." 

"  Goodnight,  Fanny,"  squeezing  her 
hand;  on  which  the  mischievous  little 
witch  cried,  "Oh,  you  hurt  me;  see  the 
mark  my  ring  has  made  V  whereat  Mrs. 
Travers  laughed  good-humoredly,  and 
Tom,  also  laughing,  disappeared. 

"Tell  me,  Fanny,"  said    Mrs.  Travers 


thoughtfully,  when  they  were  left  s 

"  would  it  break  your  heart  to  keep  ashop 

wjth  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  to  tell  the  real  truth,  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  shop  at  all.  I  always 
fancy  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Danby  turning 
up  to  buy  twopence- halfpenny  worth  of 
wool,  and  her  polite  well-bred  surprise  at 
finding  you  and  me  there.  But  Kate. 
dear,  rather  than  be  parted  from  you,  1 
would  help  you  to  keep  a  rag-and-bone 
shop  !"  cried  Fanny  heartily,  falling  on  her 
neck  and  kissing  her.  "  Only  you  must 
mind  what  Tom  says.  He  knows  every 
thing !  and,  Kate — I  did  not  like  to  men- 
tion it  before  him— but  there  is  that  beau- 
tiful pearl  locket  and  the  turquoise  bracelet 
you  gave  me.  You  do  not  suppose  I  am 
going  to  keep  them  ?  There  I"  taking  two 
cases  from  her  pocket.  "  I  got  ihera  out 
when  I  beard  you  say  you  were  going  to 
look  over  your  things ;"  and,  continued 
Fanny,  blushing,  "  I  have  five  pounds  left 
of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  quar- 
ter's salary — -there  it  is  !  I  am  ashamed 
to  have  so  little,  and  I  would  not  even 
have  that,  only  it  is  so  soon  after  quarler- 

"  I  think,  dear  Fan,  we  may  spare  my 
litde  gifts — at  least,  at  present.  But  1 
will  gratefully  accept  the  money.  Keep  a 
sovereign,  just  to  prevent  your  being  pen- 

"  Oh,  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have 
five  shillmgs  left.  More,  Kate — dearest 
Kate, — than  I  had  when  you  took  me 
in !"    Another  hug. 

"  Well,  go  to  bed,  dear,"  returned  the 
young  widow.  "  We  can  do  no  more  xt 
present.  I  believe,  Fanny,  there  is  a 
happy  future  before  you ;  and  for  myself, 
somehow,  1  cannot  fear,  so  long  as  I  can 
work  in  my  own  way." 

Fanny  disappeared  ;  but  Kate  Travers 
sat  long  alone,  and  in  profound  medit^^ 
tion.  ^M 

Chapter  X.  ^M 

Time  seemed  very  long  to  our  dispo^^ 
sessed  heroine  and  her  dependents.  While 
Tom  Reed  sought,  with  all  the  energy  and 
shrewdness  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
to  do  the  best  for  his  iriend.  Of  the 
three,  Fanny  seemed  to  bear  the  hngeting 
days  best.  Mrs.  Travers  noticed  that 
since  her  visit  to  the  theatre  under  her 
cousin's  escort,  there  had  been  a  remark- 
able look  of  quiet  happiness  in  her  eyes. 
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a  little  less  of  flightiness  in  her  conversa- 
tion, from  which  she  drew  her  own  con- 
clusions, though  she  asked  no  injudicious 
questions. 

Meantime  the  reply  to  her  inquiries  re- 
specting the  fancy-work  business  duly  ar- 
rived, and  seemed  satisfactory  and  straight- 
forward. The  last  possessor  had  main- 
tained an  invalid  husband  and  a  daughter 
besides  herself  upon  the  proceeds.  The 
daughter  was  married  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances, so  was  not  disposed  to  carry  on 
the  undertaking.  She  therefore  wished  to 
sell  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sink  the 
money  and  some  small  savings  in  a  life 
annuity  for  her  father.  The  sum  asked, 
(four  hundred  pounds),  though  not  large, 
was  the  difficulty,  as  Mrs.  Travers  found 
the  prices  offered  for  her  jewels  were  far 
below  what  she  had  anticipated. 

If  she  had  any  other  scheme  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  on  foot.  Reed  said,  she 
might  take  counsel  with,  and  obtain  assist- 
ance from,  Mr.  Wall,  though  he  was  deep- 
ly incensed  by  her  refusal  of  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith's  offer. 

But  one  of  Mts.  Travers's  objects,  in- 
deed, her  chief  object,  seemed  a  desire  to 
vanish  from  the  scene  into  obscurity,  at 
least  for  the  present.  "  And,"  she  thought 
— for  she  was  pondering  these  things  as 
usual,  while  dressing  one  morning,  a  few 
days  after  the  interview  Tast  described — 
"  I  must  not  forget  Mrs.  Bell,  poor  old 
Gregory's  daughter.  I  daresay  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  I  must  let  her  know  that  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  a 
further  gift.  What  a  disappointment  it 
will  be  to  her  I  I  will  call  upon  her  to- 
day ;  and  I  will  also  see  Mr.  Wall,  and 
ask  him  to  intercede  with  Sir  Hugh,  and 
induce  him  to  make  her  some  small  allow- 
ance or  present.  I  dread  seeing  that  se- 
vere lawyer,  but  I  must,  and  this  is  a  topic 
that  will  nerve  me." 

Mrs.  Travers's  expectations  of  a  cliill- 
ing  reception  were  amply  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Wall  was  expressively  silent  on  the  subject 
which  was  ui)perniost  in  the  thoughts  of 
each,  though  he  slightly  relaxed  the  terrors 
of  his  countenance,  as  the  young  widow, 
her  violet-blue  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
thanked  him,  in  her  low,  clear  tones,  for 
the  friendly  interest  he  had  shown  in  her. 

"  I  could  have  done  much  more  for 
you  had  you  acted  with  the  same  common 
sense  you  have  hitherto  shown,"  he  replied 


gloomily.  And  Mrs.  Travers  remarked, 
with  an  inward  smile,  the  subtle  change  in 
his  tone.  It  was  far  from  being  careless 
or  disrespectful;  but  it  was  perceptibly 
more  familiar  than  in  the  days  so  short  a 
time  ago — yet  so  infinitely  far  back — when 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  that 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  the  owner  of 
real  and  personal  property. 

'*  And  have  you  formed  any  plans  ? — 
though  perhaps  you  do  not  care  to  divulge 
them  to  a  person  whose  advice  was  so  un- 
acceptable." 

"  I  cannot  fix  anything  until  some 
jewels  I  have  are  disposed  of.  I  have 
thought  of  going  on  the  Continent.  I 
know  German  and  Germany  tolerably ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  should 
try  and  establish  a  school  for  English  girls 
in  one  of  the  Rhine  towns,"  returned  Mrs. 
Travers  hesitatingly. 

"  Ha !  not  a  bad  idea.  And  the  jewels 
— may  I  ask  their  probable  value  ?" 

"  Seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  At 
least,  they  cost  that  sum.  Do  you  think 
you  could  assist  me  to  dispose  of  them  ?" 

**  I  do  not  think  I  could.  I  donU  think 
I  could ;  but  you  might  let  me  see  them," 
added  the  worthy  lawyer,  melting  more 
and  more. 

"  I  will.  And  now,  Mr.  Wall,  I  have  a 
great  favor  to  ask,"  began  Mrs.  Travers, 
and  proceeded  to  unfold  her  benevolent 
plan  of  representing  poor  Mrs.  Bell's  case 
to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith. 

But  this  proposition  had  a  most  unfor 
tunate  effect  in  rousing  Mr.  Wall's  indig- 
nation at  the  idea  of  asking  that  conside- 
ration for  another,  which  she  rejected  for 
herself ;  and  he  absolutely  refused.  "  The 
application,  if  it  be  made,  should  come 
through  Mr.  Ford,"  concluded  the  lawyer, 
in  a  chilling  voice. 

"  But  may  he  not  be  dismissed  by  this 
time  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  I  should  say  certainly  not.  Ford  is 
too  essential  to  the  winding  up  of  the  busi- 
ness, if  it  is  to  be  wound  up.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  be- 
stows upon  him  the  five  hundred  original- 
ly bequeathed.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will ;  and 
I  daresay  he  will  not  reject  it." 

"  Then  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Ford's  assist- 
ance," replied  Mrs.  Travers,  with  some 
spirit,  and  rising  as  she  spoke.  "  I  need 
not  trespass  any  longer  on  your  time.  If 
we  should  not  meet  again,  pray  remember 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  your  friendli- 
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ness;  and  I  consider  your  displeasure 
proves  a  high  degree  of  friendliness,"  con- 
cluded the  young  widow,  holding  out  her 
hand  with  a  smile  half-sad,  half-playful. 

The  old  lawyer,  slightly  thawing  once 
more,  began,  "  I  shall  always  be  happy  to 
be  of  use  to  you."  Then,  checking  him- 
self, added,  "  But,  excuse  me,  no  one  can 
be  of  use  to  a  wilful  woman." 

"  Good-bye,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers, 
declining  the  combat ;  and  she  hastily  left 
the  room. 

It  surprised  her  to  feel  such  a  choking 
sensation  in  her  throat  when  she  found  her- 
self once  more  alone  and  in  the  street.  Was 
her  courage  going  to  fail  ?  That  must 
not  be.  Yet  it  was  rather  appalling  to 
look  round  and  see  every  one  against  her 
— ^l^om, j  Mr.  Wall,  Fanny,  and  last,  far 
from  least,  Mills.  Could  she  only  be 
right  and  all  these  wrong  ?  How  hard  it 
is  to  have  faith  in  one's  own  convictions, 
especially  for  those  frank  minds  who  can 
believe  heartily,  and  are  yet  free  from  ob- 
stinacy. "  Nevertheless,  I  will  persevere. 
If  I  can  muster  money  enough  for  this 
purchase,  I  will  make  it.  What  a  grand 
triumph  it  would  be  to  make  a  business 
pay !  to  prove  myself  the  best  judge  of 
my  own  affairs,  even  if  my  other  *  dim  re- 
ligious '  hope  be  unfulfilled.  Yet  I  risk 
and  resign  much." 

So  thinking,  she  persevered  in  a  hot, 
dusty  walk,  and  a  still  hotter,  dustier 
"  ride"  in  an  omnibus,  in  order  to  reach 
Mrs.  Bell's  abode. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted to  see  quite  a  stream  of  little  girls, 
bag  or  satchel  in  hand,  issuing  from  the 
door.  The  whole  asoect  of  the  house  was 
changed,  as  was  also  that  of  Mrs.  Bell  and 
her  daughter. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  what  is 
bad  news  for  us  both,  Mrs.  Bell,"  she  be- 
gan, and  at  once  plunged  into  the  narra- 
tive of  her  changed  fortunes ;  her  listen- 
er's countenance  fell  as  she  proceeded. 

"  Dear   me,"  she  observed,  when  Mrs. 

Travers  stopped,  "  I  can  hardly  believe  it ! 

It  is  a  shame,  and  you  can  do  nothing  ? 

;  Surely   the   law  can  stop  such  a  will  as 

that  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,  Mrs.  Bell.  Pray  have  you 
ever  heard  your  father  speak  of  having 
written  out  a  will  at  Mr.  Travers's  dicta- 
tion ?" 

*'  I  have  heard  something  about  it,  but 
I  forget  what.     What  was  it  now  ?"  striv- 


ing painfully  to  remember,  while  she  me- 
chanically pleated  up  the  edge  of  a  large 
black  stuff  apron  which  covered  her  dress. 
"  It  was  something  I  heard  my  father  say 
one  evening,  not  long  before  my  brother 
sailed  last  time,  nearly  a. year  ago,  about 
working  after  hours  for  Mr.  Travers,  and 
that  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  a  rise 
when  Mr.  Travers  trusted  him  to  do  pri- 
vate business  he  did  not  give  even  to  Mr. 
Ford.     I  think  those  were  his  words." 

*'  Do  you  think  your  brother  would  know 
anything  more  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Travers  ea- 
gerly. 

"  He  might,  and  he  might  not.  You 
see  John  has  a  great  deal  on  his  mind ; 
but  that  is  all  /  remember." 

"  When  do  you  expect  Captain  Gregory 
back?"    ' 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know.  He  was  to 
have  been  home  next  month,  but  my  sis- 
ter-in-law had  a  letter  last  week,  and  he  is 
taken  up  to  carry  rice  somewhere  in  India, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  when  he 
will  be  home." 

"  You  will  let  me  know  whenever  he  re- 
turns, will  you  not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Travers 
impressively. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me." 

Mrs.  Travers  then  proceeded  to  tell  her 
downcast  profegt^  of  her  intended  applica- 
tion to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  with  what 
success  she  could  not  pretend  to  foresee, 
and  after  some  kindly,  friendly  talk,  left  : 
Mrs.  Bell  somewhat  cheered,  and  giving  3 
her  own  address  to  Reed's  care. 

It  was  late,  and  she  felt  greatly  wearieffr 
when  she  reached  her  lodgings;  and  al 
though  Mrs.  Mills  met  her  with  many  ha'" 
testy,  half-sympathetic  expressions  of  r 
gret  that  she  should  go  and  just  wear  he:^ 
self  out,  she  was  wonderfully  disappoint 
to  find  that  Fanny  had  gone  away  wr 
Mr.  Reed  for  a  walk  in  the  park. 

But  she  was  not  left  long  alone:  bytmie 
time  tea  was  prepared  the  cousins  retoKr»- 
ed,  and  Mrs.  Travers  fancied  there  was  t  lie 
promise  of  something  cheering  in  the  ex- 
pression of  Tom  Reed's  countenance.  Hie 
said  nothing,  however,  till  the  tea-things 
were  removed,  and  they  were  once  mC 
in  committee. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  « I  think  I  have 
found  a  chance  for  disposing  of  the  difr 
monds  at  last,  Mrs.  Travers.  A  friend  of 
our  'chief,'  a  young  fellow  from  Lanca- 
shire,  who  is  up  in  town  spending  his 
money  and  seeing  life,  wants  to  present  & 
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ith  some  diamonds — I  suppose  his 
I  overheard  him  ask  Penington 
;  our  editor)  what  a  regular  turn  out 
be  likely  to  cost  ?  He  said,  *  Oh, 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds/ 
lemed  to  stagger  our  young  rustic; 
It  in  my  oar.  *  I  could  get  you  a 
;e  set  for  four  hundred,  good  as 
om  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Lon- 

-( yours   were    from    H ,    were 

lot  ?)  He  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
id,  in  short,  I  Iiave  agreed  to  show 
e  jewels,  if  you  will  trust  them  with 

lat  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Tom," 
Mrs.  Travers.     *'  You  never  lose  a 

id  be  sure  you  make  him  pay  four 
;d  guineas !"  exclaimed  Fanny. 
i,you  greedy  creature  !     No,  Tom  ; 
be  quite  satisfied  if  I  can  get  what 

3St." 

!amonds  is  *riz*  since  those  were 
:,"  returned  Reed  solemnly.  "  The 
man  shall  have  them  at  a  trifle  be- 
e  present  value — if  he  will  buy  them, 
ill  please  to  remember  there  is  an 
the  case." 

im  quite  aware  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Tra- 
"  There,  Fanny,  is  the  key  of  my 
ig-box :  bring  down  the  three  red 
CO  cases."  Then,  as  she  left  the 
she  added,  "  How  well  Fan  looks, 
hat  a  comfort  she  is  to  me !  I  do 
Tom,  you  will  not,  as  her  next  of 
ise  any  serious  objection  to  her  join- 
i  in  business.  I  would  not  feel  jus- 
n  opposing  you." 

i\o  not  think  she  would  mind  me  if 
'  returned  Reed,  smiling  and  shrug- 
is  shoulders.  *•  But  I  have  no  right 
rfere — at  present.  Remember,  this 
lion  is  without  prejudice  to  any  fu- 
terference  I  may  feel  entided  to." 
understand,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers, 
I  kindly  upon  him. 
)r  the  present  we  must  only  think  of 
nd  how  best  to  help  you,"  he  re- 
;  "  and  though  your  scheme  at  first 
.1  the  maddest  idea,  I  begin  to  think 
it  be  managed  if  you  had  the  least 
edge  of  business;  but  I  am  afraid 
ill  come  to  grief." 

think  I  shall  manage  it,"  said  Kate 
's  thoughtfully,  "  if  I  can  only  get  a 
1,  after  the  purchase,  to  live  upon 
r  first  year,  and  make  the  business 
self." 


"And  what  margin  would  you  re- 
quire ?" 

*'  Well,  the  rent  is  low,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  clothes:  I  daresay  a  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  pounds." 

"  A  hundred  and  thirty  pounds !"  echoed 
Tom.     "  You  will  never  do  it.'* 

Here  Fanny  returned  with  the  dia- 
monds. They  were  again  examined  and 
admired.  The  high  preservation  of  the 
cases  was  pointed  out  as  a  most  favorable 
circumstance.  Then  Tom  Reed  put  them 
in  his  breast-pocket,  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
and  swore  melodramatically  that  whoever 
attempted  to  take  them  would  first  have  to 
rifle  his  mangled  corse. 

"  Talking  of  mangling,  Tom,"  said 
Fanny,  "  I  saw  that  dreadful-looking  man 
you  spoke  to  at  Waterloo  Station  the  day 
I  came  from  Yorkshire  in  the  park  to-day, 
sitting  under  the  trees  near  the  canal ;  but 
I  would  not  tell  you,  for  fear  you  would 
speak." 

"  You  saw  him,  then  ?  So  did  I ;  but 
said  nothing,  lest  you  should  do  anything 
to  attract  his  attention.  Poor  devil!  he 
looks  worse  than  ever.  I  wonder  who  he 
has  got  hold  of — a  well-dressed,  respecta- 
ble-looking fellow." 

"  Yes,  he  was,"  replied  Fanny,  *'  and  I 
have  an  idea  I  know  his  face  !** 

"  Nonsense,  Fan!"  cried  Mrs.  Travers. 
"  You  are  always  fancying  you  remember 
people." 

"  I  have  a  wonderful  memory  for  faces," 
said  that  young  person,  shaking  her  head 
gravely. 

"  And  now  farewell,  and  peace  be  with 
you,"  said  Tom  rising. 

"  One  moment,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers. "  I  had  almost  forgotten.  Have 
you  given  Mr.  Ford  my  address  ?" 

"  No,  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  I  will  write  to  him  myself,  then.  I 
must  see  him  about  that  poor  woman, 
Mrs.  Bell,  though  I  would  much  rather 
not.  Remember,  Tom,  should  you  meet 
him,  not  a  word  of  my  plans." 

"  Sovereign  !  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

Writing  to  ask  a  favor  of  Mr.  Ford  was 
an  especially  distasteful  task  to  Kate.  She 
felt  it  must  lead  to  the  unpleasantness  of 
an  interview,  there  was  so  much  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  them.  Moreover,  she  waS 
anxious  not  to  show  anything  like  resent- 
ment for  the  troubles  he  was  the  innocent 
means  of  bringing  upon  her;  and,  with  the 
effort  to  compose  a  suitable  note,  came  a 
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curious  train  of  thought.  Old  feelings  of 
distrust  and  undefinable,  unreasonable 
aversion  came  back  upon  her ;  suspicions 
she  could  not  drive  away,  and  was 
ashamcfl  to  express,  thronged  her  mind, 
thick,  shapeless,  like  volumes  of  vapor,  too 
vague  to  be  combated,  too  pervading  to 
be  resisted. 

Yet,  if  she  did  not  speak  her  thoughts, 
how  was  she  ever  to  make  an  onward  step 
in  her  progress  towards  unravelling  the 
mystery  of  the  will?  "Ah,  there  is  no 
use  in  thinking  about  it  now.  I  must 
wait — I  must  wait,"  said  Mrs.  Travers, 
with  a  sigh,  resuming  her  pen  and  hastily 
finishing  her  note,  not  at  all  to  her  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  she  could  do  no  better,  so  she 
let  it  go. 

Jt  was  speedily  answered.  Mr.  Ford 
stated,  in  the  best  possible  English,  that  he 
had  been  somewhat  seriously  indisposed, 
or  he  should  have  made  an  attempt  to  see 
Mrs.  Travers  before;  and,  as  it  was  im- 
l)0ssible  to  discuss  the  matter  mentioned 
in  her  note  except  in  a  personal  interview, 
he  would  do  himself  the  honor  of  calling 
on  Mrs.  Travers  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Mrs.  'J'ravers  laid  down  the  note  with  a 
sigh,  and  opened  one  from  Reed,  which 
informed  her  that  "  the  Lancashire  lad  " 
was  favorably  disposed  towards  the  dia- 
monds, but  wished  to  look  about  him  be- 
fore ])urchasing  them. 
'  "So  there  is  still  an  *if'  in  the  case," 
wrote  Reed,  "  but  it  is  no  longer  in  ita- 
lics." 

*  i|:  *  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Travers  was  j^ositivcly  startled  at 
the  change  in  Mr.  Ford's  appearance 
when  he  presented  himself  on  the  appoint- 
ed evening.  He  looked  years  older, 
greyer,  thinner,  less  erect,  and  ghastly  pale. 

"  \'ou  must  have  been  ill  indeed,  Mr. 
Ford."  said  the  young  widow  kindly  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand. 

*'  I  have  been  somewhat  seriously  un- 
well, which  was  very  inconvenient,  as  my 
services  were  much  wanted.  But,  Mrs. 
Travers,  to  see  you  here — here,  in  this 
mean  abode.  It  is  more  almost  than  I  can 
bear !"  His  voice  failed,  and  he  sat  down 
hastily  as  if  unable  to  stand. 

"  Dear  me  !  Have  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a 
little  brandy  and  water,"  cried  Fanny, 
(luite  melted  from  her  hardness  of  heart 
by  the  evident  feeling  of  the  obnoxious 
^ir.  Forvl. 


"  Nothing,  I  thank  you — ^nothing.  And, 
Mrs.  Travers,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
well  you  bear  yourself  under  such  a  re- 
verse !    And  how  well  you  look !" 

"  I  am  quite  well,  and  far  from  hope- 
less." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  intend  to  remain 
here,  or " 

"  I  have  made  no  plan  as  yet,"  returned 
Mrs.  Travers  quickly.  "  In  fact,  I  can- 
not until  Mr.  Reed  has  made  some  ar- 
rangements which  he  has  kindly  under- 
taken for  me ;  but  we  think  of  going  on 
the  Continent." 

"On  the  Continent !"  he  repeated ;  and 
then  went  on  with  the  sort  of  deprecatory 
smile  and  slight  catch  in  his  voice  which 
Mrs.  Travers  always  thought  an  indication 
that  he  was  forcing  himself  to  say  some- 
thing he  knew  to  be  disagreeable.  "  It 
has  been  some  slight  consolation  to  me  to 
reflect  that  at  least  you  possessed  jewels 
of  considerable  value.  I  well  remember 
filling  u])  the  cheques  to  pay  for  them. 
And  it  has  struck  me  that  my  services 
might  be  useful  in  disposing  of  them." 

Mrs.  Travers  colored  vividly.  This  de- 
termination still  to  interfere  in  her  alfaiis 
roused  a  degree  of  indignation  quite  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  cause ;  but  she  care- 
fully restrained  herself. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Ford ;  but 
Mr.  Reed  has  undertaken  that  matter;  so 
I  need  not  trespass  on  you.  You  must  be 
fully  occupied,  and  I  fear  not  equal  to 
much  exertion  " 

Ford  looked  down  and  wiped  his  brow. 
"  I  felt  obliged  to  crawl  back  to  the  office 
the  day  before  yesterday,"  he  said,  "  and 
there  I  saw  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  I  can- 
not say  he  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  me.  He  is  a  cold,  haughty,  over- 
bearing man,  who,  though  passably  civil, 
evidently  looks  upon  all  the  employes  of 
the  house  as  infinitely  beneath  him.  Even 
if  the  firm  is  still  kept  on,  nothing  would 
tempt  me  to  continue  in  his  employment" 

"  And  is  the  old  firm  to  be  broken  up  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Travers,  with  deep  interest, 
remembering  sadly  her  own  dreams  on 
this  subject. 

"  I  do  not  know  certainly;  but  I  think 
so.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Gervais  to  act 
under  the  will  has,  I  believe,  greatly  an- 
noyed Sir  Hugh.  He  is,  I  understand, 
anxious  to  realize,  and  cut  all  connection 
with  the  City.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  to-day. 
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When,  though  much  against  my  inclina- 
tion, in  obedience  to  your  wish,  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers,  I  mentioned  Mrs.  BelPs  case  to  him, 
he  listened  not  unfavorably,  and  said  he 
would  consult  his  solicitors  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  added  some  remarks  very  favor- 
able to  myself,  which  yet,"  added  Mr. 
Ford  fervently,  "  did  little  to  reconcile  me 
to  the  terrible  change  of  rulers.  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  in  your  place,  my  dear  lady,  is 
an  hourly  living  torture  I — I — can  not 
stand  " — and  Mr.  Ford  again  pressed  his 
handkerchief  to  his  brow. 

"  I  trust  this  man  will  have  some  re- 
spect for  your  interests,"  replied  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers,  feeling  a  little  puzzled  how  to  reply. 

"  My  interests,"  he  returned,  waving  his 
hand,  "  are  of  small  importance  if  I  only 
could  " — he  paused  abruptly. 

"  They  are  of  importance  to  yourself,  at 
any  rate,"  observed  Mrs.  Travers,  to  break 
the  awkward  pause  which  followed. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  }"  said  Ford,  with 
a  sort  of  desperate  effort  to  Fanny ;  "  but 
I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Mrs.  Travers, 
which  are  for  her  ear  alone." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Fanny  rising. 

"  But,  Mr.  Ford,  I  have  no  secrets  from 
Miss  Lee,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  trust  you  will  grant 
me  a  few  moments,"  said  that  gentleman, 
his  brows  slightly  contracting  as  he  mark- 
ed the  young  widow's  substitution  of"  Miss 
Lee"  for  "  Fanny,"  when  she  spoke  of  her 
friend  to  him. 

"  Oh,  as  you  will,"  returned  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers, and  Fanny  left  the  room.  Then  a 
painful  silence  ensued.  At  last  Mr.  Ford 
began  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  evidently 
contending  with  some  strong  emotion. 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  my  head  is  in 
such  painful  confusion  I  scarce  know  how 
to  express  the  thoughts  that  throng  upon 
me.  I  have  known  no  rest  since  the  dis- 
covery of  that  hateful  will.  Over  and 
over  again  I  have  regretted  not  destroying 
it — not  leaving  matters  as  they  were !  But 
to  have  injured  you — to  have  benefited 
that  haughty,  contemptuous  fellow!  Can 
you  forgive  me  ?"  He  clasped  his  hands 
together  in  an  attitude  of  entreaty,  quite 
carried  away  beyond  his  ordinary  conven- 
tionality and  studied  phraseology  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings. 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Ford  !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You 
have  simply  done  your  duty — your  una- 
voidable duty,"  said  Mrs.  Travers.     Then, 


fixing  her  earnest  eyes  full  upon  him,  she 
added  in  a  lower,  graver  tone,  "And  I 
pity  you — pity  you  deeply." 

Ford,  with  a  rapid,  involuntary  motion, 
pressed  one  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
shut  out  hers;  but  recovering  himself 
immediately,  asked  quickly,  "Pity  me? 
Why  ?  I  know  I  am  wretched,  but  why 
do  you  compassionate  me  ?" 

"  Because  you  have  been  the  means  of 
causing  mortification  and  loss  to  one  whom 
you  profess  to  like  and  respect." 

"  You  are  very  cruel,"  cried  Ford,  his 
pale  face  flushing. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  be  so,"  returned 
Mrs.  Travers  quietly,  and  still  looking  at 
him. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  hear  me.  One  pur- 
pose of  my  visit  to-night  is  to  inform  you 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  has  expressed  his  de- 
sire that  the  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds 
originally  left  me  by  Mr.  Travers  should 
be  paid  over  at  once.  He  is  pleased  to 
say  th^t  I  have  amply  deserved  it,  and  he 
cannot  understand  why  it  was  struck  out. 
Now,  Mrs.  Travers,  I  consider  this  ought 
to  be  yours.  It  is  yours.  I  will  never 
touch  it.  By  all  that  I  hold  sacred,  I  will 
never  touch  it.  You  will  take  it,  will  you 
not  ?"  he  urged  feverishly,  rising  from  his 
seat  and  clasping  her  hand  in  a  burning, 
trembling  grasp. 

Mrs.  Travers  was  much  moved,  but  in- 
stantly withdrew  from  his  touch. 

* "  It  is  a  very  kind,  generous  impulse 
that  prompts  you,  Mr.  Ford.  I  shall 
always  remember  your  offer  with  gratitude ; 
but  when  you  are  stronger  and  better 
able  to  reflect  calmly,  you  will  yourself 
see  the  impossibility  of  my  acceptance." 

"  I  do  not  see  it.  The  money  is  of  no 
value  to  me.  I  have  lived  sparingly.  I 
have  saved.  I  have  money  enough — 
more  than  people  think ;  and  I  am  alone 
—alone !" 

"Yes,  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Travers 
kindly  but  firmly,  with  the  indefinable  tone 
of  superiority  which  always  subdued,  yet 
maddened  Ford.  "  But  you  are  quite 
young  enough  to  form  the  closest  ties — to 
create  a  home  for  yourself;  and  hereafter, 
when  you  may  want  to  push  the  fortunes 
of  your  children,  you  will  be  glad  of  the 
money  you  would  now  give  away." 

"  Never,"  he  cried,  walking  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  Nothing  is  of  value  to  me, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  of  use  to  you.  I  have 
injured  you !     I  mean,  I  have  involunta- 
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rily  been  the  means  of  injuring  you.  Let 
me  atone.  All  that  belongs  to  me  is  yours 
— my  whole  life,  if  it  can  be  of  the  slight- 
est use." 

"  Mr,  Ford,  these  are  expressions  I  can- 
not hsten  to.  You  are  unnerved ;  you  are 
not  yourself.  Vou  must  understand  that 
it  is  impossible  I  could  entertain  such  a 
proposition  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  listen 
to  such  wild  words." 

"  But  I  will  speak  out  for  once,"  cried 

Ford,    greatly   agitated.      "  Why   should 

you  despise  and  turn  from  me  ?     What  is 

the  difference  between  us  ?    When  first  I 

knew  you,  mine  was  the  best  position  of 

the  two.     I  always  loved  you.     I  strove 

and  saved  to  make  you  ray  wife ;  but  my 

master" — with  great  bitterness— "  stepped 

t  in  and  robbed  me.     And  do  you  think  I 

I  did  not  watch  how  he  spoiled  your  life, 

I  -and  felt  nearly  mad  between  a  sort  of  joy 

to  think  he  was  leaving  your  heart  for  me, 

and  the  bitterest  sorrow  for  you.    And 

then  to  find  you — you  that  I  had  always 

dreamed  of  as  in  a  measure  dependent  on 

j   me — assume  the  mastery,  and  treat  me  as 

■  a  favored  servant.  Oh,  Mrs.  Travers ! 
I  Oh,  Kate  I  God  pardon  you  for  the  suf- 
\   fering  you  have  inflicted.     Now  it  is  all 

over.     You  are   poor  and  alone.     I  am 

wealthy  compared  to  you.     Take  it  all ! 

lake   my   whole   existence — be  my  wife. 

There,  I  have  broken  through  the  strange 

spell  you   have  always    laid  upon   me. 

That  is    my    hope— my    heart's    dearest 

wish  ;  nothing  short  of  it  will  satisfy  me." 

I  '     He  paused  out  of  breath,  his  heart  heav- 

I  ing,  yet  not  brave  enough  to  diminish  by 

I  a  step  the  distance  between  them. 

Mrs.  Travers  was  greatly  moved ;  half 
'  frightened,  half  revolted. 

"  You  give  me  infinite  pain,"  she  ex- 
claimed after  a  moment's  pause.  "Do 
you  not  see  how  distressing,  how  shocking 
it  must  be  to  a  woman  so  lately  widowed 
to  hear  such  words  from  any  man  ?  They 
are  almost  an  insult," 

"Then,"  cried  Ford,  interrupting  her, 
."when  may  I  speak?  Some  months 
I  hence?    Oh !  I  will  wait  if " 

■  "  Never  dare  to  address  me  in  the  same 
strain,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  her  curious 
antipathy  to  the  unfortunate  Ford  fiaming 
up  into  a  sudden  activity  that  quite  over- 
came her  self-control.  "I  do  not  mean 
any  disrespect  to  you.  1  know  that  your 
position  was  as  good  as  my  own ;  but  I 

represent  my  late  husband,  and  your 
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words  are  an  unseemly  anomaly.  More, 
However  worthy  of  regard,  it  is  not  always 
given  to  men  to  meet  with  reciprocity. 
Position  out  of  the  question,  you  should 
have  seen  there  was  no  chance  for  you 
with  me.  We  can  never  meet  again.  I — 
I  do  not  want  to  be  harsh  or  unfeeling, 
but  you  have  brought  this  on  youreelf. 
How  dared  you  think  of  me  with  such 
feelings  during  your  master's  life  I 
must  never  meet  again." 

"  Enough,"   cried    F"ord  ;    "  you 
finished  your  work  and  restored  me 
strength.     Good    evening,   Mrs.  Tra' 
In  all  probability  your  wish  will  be  fulfilh 
We  may  never  meet  again  ;  but  you  may 
regret  iL" 

\Vitii  a  ghastly  pale  face  and  gleaming 
eySs,  full  of  rage  and  hatred,  Air.  Ford 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  departed. 

Mrs.  Travers  sat  down  to  collect  and 
recover  herself  before  meeting  Fanny  Lee. 
She  was  considerably  puzzled  by  her  own 
emotions.  Here  she  was,  a  democrat  by 
conviction,  recognising  the  right  of  men  to 
work  their  way  up  from  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  social  ladder.  Why  should  she  be  so 
indignant  with  her  husband's  managing 
clerk  for  raising  his  eyes  to  her  ?  Had  it 
been  Tom  Reed,  or  another  Mr.  Travers, 
or  even  that  starched  Mr.  Wall — her  ac- 
quaintance with  gentlemen  was  very  lim- 
ited— she  would  no  doubt  have  refused 
them  all,  and  thought  they  were  rather 
premature ;  but  she  would  have  done  so 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy,  and  cer- 
tainly without  indignation.  Why,  then, 
did  she  feel  so  angry  and  degraded  in  her 
own  eyes  ?  Is  it  because  Nature  has  her 
own  nobles,  amid  which  Mr.  Ford  cer- 
tainly held  no  place  ?  But  then,  did  Tom, 
or  Mr.  Wall,  or  even  Mr.  Travers  ?  Yes  ; 
these  men  had  reached  manhood.  They 
were  straight forw.ird,  and  gifted  with  the 
average  pluck  of  every  day,  Mr.  Ford 
was  not  unkindly  or  uncultivated  ;  he  was 
very  nearly  a  gentleman.  It  was  the  sort 
of  nameless  moral  slinking — a  constant 
soreness  at  the  non-recognition  of  claims 
he  dared  not  uphold — a  serpent-like  ming- 
ling of  the  crawl  and  the  sting,  from  which 
Mrs,  Travers  shrank  revolted  and  aiitago- 

"  And  perhaps  this  is  all  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  circulation,  or  the  nerves,  or 
some  of  the  marvellous  mechanism  by 
which  the  inner  self  works,"  she  thought, 
"  Why,  then,  do  I  feel  disgust  instead  of 
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compassion  ?  Is  this  instinct  in  me  wrong 
or  false,  and  ought  I  to  control  it  with 
reason  ?     Heigho !  I  shall  find  no  time 


for  such  puzzles  when  I  am  matching 
wools  and  tracing  patterns  at  Pierstoflfe. 
I  wish  I  was  there  now." 


UNBREAKABLE  OR  TOUGHENED  GLASS: 

TURE. 


A   NOVEL    MODE   OF    MANUFAC- 


A  CONSIDERABLE  degree  of  well-merited 
attention  has  of  late  been  directed  towards 
an  invention  which  may  be  justly  termed 
remarkable,  even  in  these  days  of  start- 
ling discoveries,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one 
which  promises  to  effect  a  complete 
change  in  the  physical  character  of  glass. 
This  invention  is  the  toughening  process 
of  M.  Frangois  Royer  de  la  Bastie,  by 
which  the  natural  brittleness  of  ordinary 
glass  is  exchanged  for  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme toughness  and  durability.  And 
this  invention  is  perhaps  the  more  re- 
markable in  that  it  does  not  emanate  from 
one  engaged  in,  or  practically  conversant 
with,  the  manufacture  of  glass,  nor  is  the 
discovery  due  to  one  of  the  great  lights 
of  science  of  our  day ;  neither  was  it  the 
result  of  a  happy  momentary  inspiration. 
On  the  contrary,  M.  de  la  Bastie  is  a 
French  private  gentleman  of  fortune,  re- 
siding in  his  native  country,  who,  how- 
ever, is  given  to  the  study  of  scientific 
matters.  He  was  educated  as  an  engi- 
neer, but  his  position  and  means  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession into  which  he  had  been  initiated. 
He,  however,  is  fond  of  experimenting  in 
matters  relating  to  engineering,  and 
amongst  other  things  he,  some  years 
since,  conceived  the  idea  of  rendering 
glass  less  susceptible  to  fracture,  either 
from  blows  or  from  rapid  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  early  training  of  his  mind 
naturallv  led  him  to  look  to  mechanical 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end ;  and  he,  in  the  first  place,  set  himself 
a  purely  mechanical  problem  to  solve. 
He  thought — as  did  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  with  regard  to  steel — that  by  sub- 
mitting glass  when  in  a  soft  or  fluid  con- 
dition to  great  compressive  power,  he 
should  force  its  molecules  closer  together, 
and,  by  thus  rendering  the  mass  more 
compact,  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
material  would  be  greatly  increased.  This 
was  not  an  unreasonable  line  of  argument, 
inasmuch  as  the  fragility  of  glass  results 
from  the  weakness  of  the  cohesion  of  its 
molecules.      Success,  however,  did    not 


follow   experiment,   and   the   mechanical 
problem  was  laid  aside  unsolved. 

M.  de  la  Bastie,  however,  continued  to 
regard  the  question  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
another  method  of  treatment.  Aware 
that  the  tenacity  of  steel  was  increased, 
and  that  a  considerable  degree  of  tough- 
ness was  imparted  to  it  by  dipping  it, 
while  hot,  into  heated  oil,  he  experimented 
with  glass  in  a  similar  manner.  The  re- 
sults were  sufficiently  successful  to  encou- 
rage him  to  persevere  in  this  direction, 
and,  by  degrees,  to  add  other  fatty  con- 
stituents to  the  oil  bath.  Improved  re- 
sults were  the  consequence;  and  they 
continued  to  improve  until  at  length,  after 
several  years  of  patient  research  and  ex- 
periment, De  la  Bastie  succeeded — with  a 
bath  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oils,  wax, 
tallow,  resin,  and  other  similar  ingredients 
— in  producing  a  number  of  samples  of 
glass  which  were  practically  unbreakable. 
As  may  be  supposed,  there  were  other 
conditions  upon  which  success  depended 
besides  the  character  and  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  constituting  the  bath.  M. 
de  la  Bastie,  not  being  a  glass  manufac- 
turer, purchased  sheets  of  glass,  as  well  as 
glass  articles,  which  he  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace or  oven,  to  a  certain  temperature, 
and  transferred  to  the  oleaginous  bath, 
which  was  also  heated  to  a  given  tempera- 
ture. These  questions  of  relative  tem- 
perature, therefore,  had  to  be  worked  out ; 
and  De  la  Bastie  had  further  to  deter- 
mine, very  precisely,  the  condition  of  the 
glass  most  favorable  for  the  proper  action 
of  the  bath  upon  it.  This  he  found  to  be 
that  point  at  which  softness  or  malleability 
commences,  the  molecules  being  then  ca- 
pable of  closing  suddenly  together,  thus 
condensing  the  material  when  plunged 
into  a  liquid  at  a  somewhat  lower  tem- 
perature than  itself,  and  enclosing  some 
portion  of  the  constituents  of  the  bath  in 
its  opened  and  susceptible  pores.  Hav- 
ing determined  all  these  conditions,  and 
constructed  apparatus,  M.  de  la  Bastie 
was  enabled  to  take  ordinary  glass  arti- 
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pes,  and  pieces  of  sheet  glass,  and  to 
toughen  ihem  so  ihat  they  bore  an  in- 
Bedible  amount  of  throwing  about  and 
lanimering  without  breaking.  Just,  how- 
ler, as  Dc  la  Bastie  had  perfected  his  in- 
|<ention,  he  lost  tlie  clue  to  success,  and 

r  two  years  he  was  foiled  in  every  at- 
tempt to  regain  it.  There  was  the  hard 
fact  staring  him  in  the  face,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  depriving  glass  of  its  brittle- 
ness,  as  shown  by  specimens  around  him  ; 
but  there  was  the  harder  fact  before  him, 
tliat  he  had  lost  the  key  of  his  success. 
Nevertheless  lie  labored  on,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  above  mentioned  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  all  his  anx- 
ieties at  an  end ;  his  toils  were  requited 
by  the  re-discovery  of  his  secret.  He 
Jias  since  worked  at  it  most  assiduously, 
feid  has  now  brought  it  into  practical 
prorking  order,  rendering  the  process   as 

■tain  of  success  as  any  in  use  in  the 

s  and  manufactures  in  the  present  day. 

As  already  observed,  M.  de  la  Bastie  is 
fcot  a  glass  manufacturer;  he  therefore 
Tiad  to  re-heat  glass  articles  when  tough- 
eping  them.  It,  however,  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  toughening  process  can- 
not be  applied  in  the  course  of  manufac- 
ture, thus  avoiding  re-heating.  On  the 
contrary-,  it  not  only  can  be,  but  has  been, 
applied  at  glass-works  to  glass  just  made, 
and  so  saves  the  costly  and  time-absorb- 
ing process  of  annealing.  Rut,  for  rea- 
sons stated,  M.  de  la  Bastie  had  to  apply 
the  process  to  ihe  manufactured  article, 
and  the  method  adopted,  and  the 
apparatus  used  in  its  application,  next 
merit  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the 
glass  to  be  toughened  had  to  be  raised  to 
a  very  high  temperature — ^tbe  higher  the 
temperature  the  better — the  risk  of  break- 
ing the  glass  being  thereby  reduced,  and  tlie 
shrinkage  or  condensation  being  increased. 
It  was  therefore  advantageous,  and  often 
necessary,  to  heat  the  glass  to  the  point 
of  softening ;  but  in  that  condition  glass 
articles  readily  lost  their  shape,  and  had 
to  be  plunged  into  the  bath  almost  with- 
out being  touched.  Then  came  another 
difficulty — that  of  preventing  an  already 
highly  heated  combustible  liquid  taking 
fire  upon  the  entrance  of  tile  still  more 
highly  heated  glass.  The  latter  difficulty 
was  met  by  placing  the  tempering  bath  in 

cct   communication    with    the   heating 

■yen,  and  enclosing  it  so  as  to  prevent 

s  of  air;  and  the  former  by  allowing 


the  heated  glass  articles  to  descend 
quickly,  by  gravitation,  from  the  oven  to 
the  bath. 

Glass  which  has  been  treated  in  this 
manner  nudcrgoes  a  physical  transforma- 
tion as  complete  as  it  is  remarkable.  Its 
appearance  is  in  no  way  altered,  either  as 
regards  transparency  or  color — if  colored 
glass  be  so  treated — and  its  ring  or  sound 
is  not  in  any  way  affected.  It  has,  how- 
ever, exchanged  its  distinguishing  chai 
teristic  of  extreme  brittleness  for 
gree  of  toughness  and  elasticity  whi 
enables  it  to  bear  the  impact  of  heai 
falling  weights  and  smart  blows  withoi 
the  least  injury.  A  great  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  the  results  of 
which  fully  corroborate  this  fact.  From 
these  it  will  'suffice  to  select  a  few  by  way 
of  illustration.  Watch-glasses,  which  per- 
fectly retain  their  trails parency,  have  re- 
sisted every  attempt  to  break  them  by  crush- 
ing between  thefingers,  or  by  throwing  them 
about  indiscriminately  on  the  bare  floor. 
Glass  plates,  dishes,  colored  lantern- 
glasses,  and  the  like,  have  been  similarly 
thrown  about  by  the  handful,  stood  upon, 
and  otherwise  maltreated,  but  without  the 
slightest  injury  accruing  to  them,  except 
perhaps  when  a  solitary  specimen  which 
had  been  imperfectly  tempered  got  in 
with  the  rest.  'Experiments  have  also  been 
carried  out  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
strength  of  toughened  and  untoughencd 
5;lass  when  submitted  to  bending  stress. 
Here  a  number  of  pieces  of  glass,  each 
measuring  6  inches  in  length  by  5  inches 
in  breadth,  and  having  a  thickness  of  about 
^  of  an  inch,  were  tried.  Each  sample 
in  its  turn  was  supported  at  the  ends,  and 
a  stirrup-piece  was  hung  upon  the  centre 
of  the  glass,  a  weight  rod  hanging  verti- 
cally from  tlie  underside  of  the  stirrup. 
With  this  arrangement  applied  to  a  piece 
of  ordinary  glass,  the  weight  rod  vias 
gradually  loaded  until  a  weight  of  279 
lbs.  was  reached,  when  the  glass  broke. 
A  piece  of  toughened  glass  of  similar  di- 
mensions, similarly  treated,  did  not  give 
way  until  a  strain  of  1,348  lbs.  had  been 
reached,  and  before  it  yielded  a  conside- 
rable deflection  was  produced  in  it,  show- 
ing its  elasticity.  Had  its  strength  been 
due  to  rigidity  or  inflexibihiy  alone,  it 
would  not  have,  assumed  a  curve  before 
yielding  to  tiie  pressure  brought  upon  it. 

Satisfactory  as  the  above  results  may  a] 
pear  at  the  first  glance,  they  will  be  se< 
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upon  reflection  most  inadequately  to  repre- 
sent the  relative  strength  of  toughened  and 
untoughened  glass.  It  will  be  obser\'ed 
that  the  test  applied  was  that  of  long- 
sustained  and  gradually-increasing  pres- 
sure, which  could  rarely  occur  to  glass 
articles  in  everyday  use.  Glass  is  subject 
to  sudden,  sharp  blows,  either  from  arti- 
cles falling  down  on  other  substances  or 
from  extraneous  bodies  falling  upon  or 
being  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  to  obtain  a  true 
estimate  of  the  new  process  glass  must  be 
subjected  to  tests  which  fairly  represent 
the  conditions  of  the  accidents  to  which 
it  is  ordinarily  exposed.  This  estimate 
has  been  arrived  at  repeatedly  by  placing 
pieces  of  plate  glass  in  a  frame  and  allow- 
ing weights  to  fall  on  them  from  given 
heights.  One  experiment  from  a  number 
— and  which  was  made  publicly — will 
illustrate  this  test.  A  piece  of  ordinary 
glass  6  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide  and 
J  inch  thick  was  placed  in  a  small  frame 
which  supported  the  glass  around  its 
edges,  and  kept  its  underside  about  ^  an 
inch  from  the  floor.  A  4-oz.  weight  was 
dropped  on  it  from  a  height  of  i  foot, 
and  the  glass  was  broken.  A  piece  of 
toughened  glass  of  corresponding  dimen- 
sions was  then  placed  in  the  frame  and 
the  same  weight  dropped  on  it  several 
times  from  a  height  of  10  feet,  but  with- 
(uit  fracturing  the  glass.  An  8-oz.  weight 
was  then  substituted,  and  repeatedly 
dropped  upon  the  glass  from  the  same 
height  as  before,  and  with  the  same  re- 
sult, no  impression  whatever  being  made 
upon  it.  Tlie  8-oz.  weight  was  then 
thrown  violently  upon  it  several  times, 
but  without  damaging  it.  Its  destruction, 
however,  was  finally  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  hammer.  Perhaps  the  most 
crucial  test  to  which  toughened  glass 
could  be  put  would  be  to  let  it  fall  on 
iron.  This  has  been  done,  and  in  public 
too.  A  thin  glass  plate  was  dropped 
from  a  height  of  4  feet  on  to  an  iron 
grating,  from  which  it  rebounded  about  i 
foot,  sustaining  no  injury  whatever. 

As  singular  as  any  other  feature  pre- 
sented by  toughened  glass  are  the  results 
of  its  destruction.  Ordinary  glass,  upon 
being  fractured,  gives  long  needle-shaped 
and  angular  fragments.  Not  so  tough- 
ened glass,  which  is  instantaneously  re- 
solved into  mere  atoms.  The  whole  mass 
is  at  once  disintegrated  into  innumerable 


pieces,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pin*5  point 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
Sometimes  occurs  that  pieces  measuring 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  across  may  re- 
main whole,  but  these  pieces  are  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  a  network  of  fine  lines 
of  fracture,  and  with  the  fingers  are  easily 
reduced  to  fragments.  Microscopical 
examination  shows  the  fragments  of 
toughened  glass — large  and  small — to  fol- 
low the  same  law  as  regards  the  form  and 
character  of  the  crystals,  and  on  some  of 
the  larger  crystals  being  broken  up  they 
have  been  found  to  separate  into  smaller 
ones  of  the  same  character.  The  edges 
of  these  fragments,  too,  are  more  or  less 
smooth  instead  of  being  jagged  and  ser- 
rated as  are  those  of  fragments  of  ordinary 
glass.  Hence  a  diminished  tendency  in 
the  former  to  cause  incised  flesh  wounds 
when  handled. 

When  glass  has  been  imperfectly  treat- 
ed, as  has  sometimes  happened  in  M.  de 
la  Bastie's  experiments,  it  will  not  stand 
the  same  amount  of  rough  usage  as  will 
perfectly  toughened  specimens.  The  fact 
of  the  toughening  process  having  been 
incomplete  is  made  manifest  upon  the 
destruction  of  a  sample  in  three  different 
ways  chiefly.  Independently  of  its  yield- 
ing at  an  early  stage  either  to  blows  or 
pressure,  it  will  show  upon  destruction 
either  needle  fractures  approaching  in 
appearance  those  of  ordinary  glass,  or 
pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  a  sixpence 
to  that  of  a  half-crown  will  remain  un- 
broken and  untraversed  by  lines  of  frac- 
ture. Again,  the  mass  may  be  wholly 
fractured,  but  on  looking  at  the  fragments 
edgewise  a  narrow  milky  streak  will  be 
apparent  midway  between  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  glass,  indicating  that 
the  influence  of  the  bath  has  not  extended 
through  the  glass.  Where  the  process 
has  been  perfectly  applied,  no  such  phe- 
nomena are  exhibited,  the  crystals  being 
of  uniform  transparency  throughout  the 
whole  mass. 

Such,  then,  is  De  la  Bastie's  toughened 
glass,  which  possesses  enormous  cohesive 
power,  and  offers  great  resistance  to  the 
force  of  impact.  There  is,  however,  one 
peculiarity  which,  for  the  present,  tells 
against  it  in  a  slight  degree — it  can  not 
be  cut  through  with  a  diamond.  Scratched 
its  surface  can  be,  but  there  the  action  of 
the  diamond  ceases.  This  drawback  only 
applies  in  the  case  of  window  glass  in 
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oJil-sUed  frames ;  for  tlie  practice  of  tlie 

present  day,  with   builders,  is  to  make 

window-sashes  of  certain  fixed  dimensions, 

and    glass  manufacturers  work   to    these 

dimensions.     It  is  not  at  all  improbable, 

however,  that  ere  long  a  means  will  be 

devised   for  cutting   toughened   glass    to 

any  size  or  shape ;    experiments    are,  in 

fact,  now  being  conducted  with  this  view, 

and  so  far  as  they  have  gone  they  give 

I  promise   of  success.       liut   if  toughened 

kglass  can  not  be  cut  by  the  diamond,  it 

■  can  be  readily  cut  and  polished  by  the 

Fwheel,  as  for  lustres  and  the  like,  so  that 

wine-glasses  and  articles  of  cut  glass-ware 

can  be  toughened  directly  they  are  made, 

md  polished  subsequently. 

Superficial    observers  have   affected  to 

I  detect  in  the  toughening  process  a  similar 
condition  of  inatter  to  tliat  which  obtains 
in  Prince  Rupert's  drops.  The  error  of 
such  a  conclusion,  however,  becomes  evi- 
dent upon  a  little  consideration.  Prince 
Rupert's  drops  are  made  by  allowing 
melted  glass  to  fall  into  cold  water;  the 
result  of  which  is  a  small  pear-shaped 
drop,  which  will  stand  smart  blows  upon 
t!ie  thick  end  without  injury ;  but  the 
moment  the  thin  end,  or  tail,  is  broken, 

itlie  drop  flies  into  fragments.  Now,  glass 
and  water,  and — as  far  as  present  know- 
ledge goes — no  other  substance  besides, 
^expand  while, passing  from  the  fluid  into 
the  solid  condition.  The  theory  of  the 
iRupert  drops  is,  that  the  glass  being 
■tooled  suddenly,  by  being  dropped  into 
■cold  water,  expansion  is  checked  by  rea- 
son of  a  hard  skin  being  formed  on  the 
■outer  surface.  This  exterior  coating  pre- 
vents the  interior  atoms  from  expanding 
find  arranging  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  glass  a  fibrous  nature,  as 
they  would  if  the  glass  was  allowed  to 
cool  very  gradually.  An  examination  of 
the  Rupert's  drop  shows  the  inner  sub- 
stance to  be  tissured  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  particles.  They  exist, 
in  fact,  in  a  state  of  compression,  with 
but  little  mutual  cohesion,  and  are  only 
held  together  by  the  external  skin.  So 
long  as  the  skin  remains  intact  the  ten- 
dency of  the  inner  particles  to  expand 
,  and  fill  their  proper  space  is  checked 
J  and  resisted  by  the  superior  compressive 
[  strain  of  the  skin,  Nor  is  the  balance  of 
;  opposing  forces  disturbed  by  blows 
t  on  the  thick  end  of  the  drop,  which 
[  vibrates   as    a  wiiole,   the   vibrations    not 


being  transmitted  from  the  exterior  to  3^ 
interior.  But  by  breaking  off  the  Uil  | 
the  drop  a  vibratory  movement  is  COl!B__ 
municated  along  the  crystalline  surface, 
admitting  of  internal  expansion,  by  which 
the  cohesion  of  the  particles  composing 
the  external  skin  is  overcome,  and  the  glass 
is  at  once  reduced  to  fragments,  .\s  the 
skin  of  toughened  glass  can  be  cut  through 
with  the  diamond,  and  as,  moreover,  its 
surface  can  be  removed  by  polishing  and 
cutting  with  the  wheel,  without  injury  to 
the  mass,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  exist 
under  conditions  very  dissimilar  from 
those  of  a  Rupert's  drop.  Moreover, 
melted  glass  on  being  dropped  inlo'Ue  la 
Bastie's  bath,  gives  a  similar-shaped  body, 
from  which  the  tail  can  be  broken  pS, 
piece  by  piece,  without  injury  to  the 
body,  which  can  be  scratched,  knocked, 
and  thrown  about,  without  exhibiting  any 
signs  of  deterioration.  Bearing  upon  this 
point,  loo,  comes  the  fact  that  toughened 
glass  can  be  elegantly  engraved,  either 
by  Tilghman's  sand-blast  process,  or  by 
means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  surface  or  outer  skin  being  thus 
removed. 

M.  de  la  Bastie's  invention  marks  a 
distinct  era  in  the  history  of  one  of  our 
most  important  industries.  Never  during 
the  history  of  glass  manufacture,  which 
extends  over  some  3,500  years,  has  any 
radical  change  been  effected  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  glass-blowers  of  Egypt,  who 
practised  their  art  before  the  exodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  representations  of 
whom  have  been  found  on  monuments  as 
ancient  as  that  event,  produced  a  similar 
glass  to  that  of  our  own  times.  This  has 
been  proved  Ijy  an  ^examination  of  glass 
ornaments  which  have  been  discovered 
in  tombs  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Moses.  It  has  been  proved,  too,  by 
a  large  bead  of  glass,  found  at  Thebes, 
upon  which  was  inscribed  the  name 
of  a  monarch  who  lived  1,500  years 
B.C.,  and  which  glass  was  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  our  own  crown  glass. 
It  is  true  Pliny  mentions  that  a  com- 
bination was  devised  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, which  produced  a  flexible  glass ;  but 
both  the  inventor  and  apparatus  were  de- 
stroyed, in  order,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  the 
value  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  from  be- 
coming depreciated.  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  whatever  that  this  was  the 
toughening  process  of  Ue  la  Bastie,  nor 
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record  in  any  way  detract  from 
:  of  that  gentleman  as  the  in- 
an  important  economic  process, 
•emains  that  the  world  has  now 
t  for  the  first  time,  in  a  practical 
invention  by  which  the  brittle- 
ass  is  superseded  by  an  attribute 
ost  valuable  nature — toughness, 
no  means  improbable  that  the 
;,  "  as  brittle  as  glass,"  will  soon 
eded  by  a  new  one — "  as  tough 

lay  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
on  of  this  invention  in  practice 
:ult  to  foresee,  so  widespread,  so 

does  its  application  seem.  Not 
desirable  to  render  durable  such 

are  at  present  made  from  glass, 
Ltisfy  a  want  long  felt  in  every 
nt  of  art,  science,  and  manufac- 
such  a  material  as  toughened 
d  this  want  can  now  be  satisfied, 
rous  are  the  opportunities  which 
3r  its  application,  and  so  well 
loes  it  appear  to  be  where  clean- 
nsparency,  resistance  to  heat  and 

action,  and  comparative  inde- 
:y  are  desiderata,  that  it  would 

attempt  to  categorise  them. 


The  invention  is  being  taken  up  prac- 
tically on  the  Continent^  and  no  less  in 
England.  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Wbitefiiars, 
are  introducing  it  in  their  glass  works, 
and  two  other  firms  in  the  north  of  Eng* 
land  are  doing  the  same.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  its  first  introduc- 
tion in  practice  in  this  country  will  \)e  at 
the  aquarium  now  in  course  of  erection  ^ 
at  Westminster,  where  it  is  intended  to 
use  it  for  the  tanks. 

There  still  remain  some  questions  to  be 
answered  with  regard  to  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  toughened  glass ;  questions, 
however,  which  in  no  way  affect  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  material.  Its  peculiari- 
ties continue  to  form  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, and  as  soon  as  any  conclusions  of 
value  to  science  have  been  arrived  at,  they 
will  be  made  known,  so  that  the  physical 
aspect  of  toughened  glass  may  again  be 
reverted  to  in  these  pages.  It  only  re- 
mains to  observe  that  the  remarkable 
character  and  unique  nature  of  M.  de  la 
Bastie's  invention  are  such  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  he  will  not  only  materially 
benefit  those  of  his  own  time,  but  will 
bequeath  to  posterity  an  invaluable  legacy. 
— Popular  Science  Review. 
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IDS  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
5ervia  and  its  800,000  Rayahs 
into  semi-barbarism.  The  coun- 
gh  as  large  as  Scotlandj  was 
by  but  a  single  road.  A  few 
ufficed  for  the  distribution  of  its 
n  ports,  and  its  exports  were 
►  herds  of  swine.  Like  all  coun- 
re  there  is  little  to  be  stolen, 
as  prolific  of  robbers  ;  every  dis- 
ing  its  band,  led  by  a  "gentle 
ossessing  most  of  the  qualities 
dition  ascribes  to  Robin  Hood, 
led  black-mail  systematically,  and 
itly  given  to  bullying  and  abduc- 
it  being  always  fiercely  at  war 
Turkish  oppressor,  and  regarded 
as  national  champions,  the  pec- 
of  the  Hey  dues,  as  they  were 
ere  generally  overlooked  by  their 
countrymen.  Drovers,  pedlars, 
waymen  occupy  no  high  position 
I  communities,  but  in  Servia  they 
only  men  of  standing  and  intelli- 
ipplying  every  one  of  the  leaders 


in  the  revolution.     That  revolution  origi- 
nated as  follows : — 

The  Spahis,  or  landowners,  and  the 
Janissaries,  or  garrison,  of  Servia,  had 
long  been  at  feud :  after  a  protracted  con- 
test, many  vicissitudes,  and  not  a  little 
bloodshed,  the  former  were  expelled,  and 
the  Janissaries  proceeded  to  establish 
themselves  over  the  country  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptian  Memlouks.  The 
change  of  masters  was  not  beneficial  to 
the  Rayahs.  The  Spahis,  most  of  whom 
had  contrived  to  render  their  property 
hereditary,  were  lenient  to  their  tenants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Janissaries  were 
mere  adventurers,  and  their  natural  incli- 
nation for  t3rranny  was  not  moderated  by 
the  knowledge  that  all  through  the  con- 
test the  Rayahs  had  given  their  sympa- 
thies, and  occasionally  much  usdfiil  aid,  to 
the  Spahis.  Within  a  few  months  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new  ripme  a  petition 
reached  Constantinople  in  which  the 
Rayahs  apprised  the  Sultan  that,  unl 
their  new  masters  were  somewhat  restrai 
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,  hia   petitioners,  being  loo  dutiful  to 
Bentertain  a  thought  of  rebellion,  would  be 
Fdiiven  to  wholesale  suicide!    This  rather 
extravagant  memorial   was  favorably  re- 
ceived.     The    Sultan,    however,    being 
shrewdly  pressed  by  the  Janissaries  of  the 

^ capital,  had  no  force  to  spare  for  the  co- 
ercion of  those  of  Servia,  so  he  sent  the 
latter  a  formidable  firman.  In  highly 
Jwetical,  but  rather  obscure  terms,  he 
threatened  to  hand  over  the  Servian 
tyrants  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Giaours. 
As  no  particular  race  of  Giaours  was 
mentioned,  the  four  agas  of  Belgrade 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  Sultan  con- 
templated arming  the  Rayahs  and  letting 
them  loose  upon  them.  All  things  con- 
sidered, such  a  course  was  not  at  all  im- 
probable ;  and  the  agas  determined  to 
take  timely  precautions  against  it.  Tlie 
firman  reached  them  towards  the  end  of 
January  1804,  and  early  in  February  they 
issued  in  arms  from  their  fortresses,  seizing 
and  slaying  the  principal  men  among  the 
Rayahs.  The  news  of  these  doings  out- 
paced the  murderers,  and  many  of  the  in- 
tended victims  escaped.  Still  the  slaughter 
was  liideous,  nor  did  report  diminish  it. 
It  was  declared  and  believed  that  the 
_  Janissaries  intended  to  exterminate  the 
LChristians,  wlio  took  to  the  hills  in  crowds. 
P^And  with  them  went  various  Spahis,  who 
P  had  been  lurking  about  in  disguise.  In  a 
couple  of  weeks  the  plains  were  cleared 
of  dangerous  characters.  Then,  conceiv- 
iljg  that  there  was  no  further  cause  for  ap- 
prehension, the  Janissaries  relaxed  into 
^that  careless  licentiousness  which  was 
(heir  normal  state. 
A  tempest,  however,  was  brewing  out 
of  sight  among  the  mountains.  Agents 
of  revolt — some  Spahis,  others  Auslrians 
and  Russians — went  quietly  to  and  fro 
up  there.  Many  of  them  displayed  letters 
from  the  Sultan,  exhorting  the  Rayahs  to 
resist.  And  between  them  a  conspiracy 
was  set  on  foot  that  expanded  with  light- 
ning speed.  It  was  duly  organized.  Every 
village  had  its  captain,  and  each  of  the 
three  great  districts  into  which  the  country 
is  divided  by  the  rivers  Morava  and  Kolu- 
barra,  its  commander-in-chief,  Jacob  Ne- 
nandovitch,  a  swineherd  of  repute,  had 
no  rival  for  the  chieftaincy  of  the  west ; 
and  Milenko  and  Dobrenyatz,  a  pair  of 
jropular  pedlars,  were  raised  by  acclama- 
3  the  leadership  of  the  east.  But  in 
the  Shumadia,  or  centre,  which  was  by 


far  the  largest  section,  the  conspiracy  fl 
rather  more  difficulty  in  finding 
head.  There  were  many  good  n 
in,  but  not  one  of  commanding  fame. 
meeting  therefore  of  the  notabihties  of  the 
Shumadia  was  held  in  a  ruined  church, 
which  stood  secure  from  the  swoop  of  the 
Janissaries  in  the  depth  of  a  forest.  It 
was  a  midnight  meeting,  of  course,  aad 
what  with  the  old  walls,  the  starry  sky, 
the  wild  scenery,  and  the  wilder  men, 
sufficiently  picturesque.  One  half  of  the 
company  was  composed  of  Heyducs,  and 
al!  armed  to  the  teeth.  Here  a  civilian 
was  proposed  as  leader,  to  be  rejected  by 
the  Heyducs.  The  Heyduc  nominee  was 
in  like  manner  set  aside  by  the  civilians ; 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  dan- 
gerous rupture  between  the  parties,  when 
Theodosi,  a  shrewd  peasant,  suggested  a 
means  by  which  both  might  be  satisfied. 
Theodosi,  being  an  orator,  made  a  neat 
and  characteristic  speech,  which,  in  Eng- 
lish, would  run  as  follows : — 

"  Fellow  countrymen,  why  should  we 
break  each  other's  heads  about  this  busi- 
ness ?  Our  gallant  friends,  the  Heyducs, 
desire  to  have  a  Heyduc  for  commander- 
in-chief,  which  is  very  proper.  And  our 
estimable  friends,  the  drovers  and  pedlars, 
are  anxious  that  one  of  themselves  may- 
obtain  the  appointment,  which  is  also  very- 
proper.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  us  from  gratifying  our 
valiant  friends  the  Heyducs,  and  our 
highly  respectable  friends  the  traders,  at 
the  same  time.  On  that  side  of  *  the 
house '  1  see  many  arrant  thieves,  who 
were  once  on  a  time  tolerably  honest 
men  ;  and  on  this  side  I  see  many  tolera- 
bly honest  men,  who  were  formerly  very 
great  rogues.  Here,  fur  instance,  is  a 
valued  friend  of  mine,  who  thougli  now  a 
steady  swioe-dealer,  yet  not  long  ago,  as 
most  of  you  know,  roved  ihe  liilis  a^  ac- 
complished Heyduc.  He  is  strong  of 
body,  fleet  of  limb,  a  dab  at  a  bargain,  a 
first-rate  marksman,  and  A  i  at  a  fight. 
Let  us  make  my  friend  chief." 

"Huzza!  hu/za !  yes,  yes!"  yelled  the 
assembly;  and  thus  the  command  of  the 
Shumadia,  which  meant  that  of  all  Servia, 
was  conferred  on  Czerny  George. 

Who  was  Czerny  George  ?  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  easier  asked  than  answered.  The 
most  reliable  tradition  says  that  his  mo- 
ther, a  village  beauty,  marched  away  with 
an  Arnaout  during  the  war  of  176S,  and 
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that  she  returned  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards, with  the  arms  of  the  said  Amaout, 
who  had  been  slain  in  a  squabble  at  Vid- 
din,  a  bag  of  piastres,  and  a  sturdy  boy. 
The  piastres  procured  her  a  husband  in 
the  person  of  one  Petroni,  a  flourishing 
swine-merchant.  As  for  the  boy — who 
was  called  Czemy,  or  black,  as  much  on 
account  of  his  gloomy  disposition  as  be- 
cause of  his  swarthy  complexion — he  was 
Amaout  all  over.  Previous  to  1804,  he 
had  been  once  an  Austrian  soldier,  re- 
peatedly a  Hey  due,  and  half-a-dozen 
times  a  homicide, — conspicuous  among 
his  victims  being  his  unfortunate  step- 
father Petroni. 

The  Servian  insurrection  burst  forth 
everywhere  on  the  23rd  of  April,  which 
is  the  f^te  of  that  swine-keeping  saint 
George,  the  patron  of  this  swine-breeding 
land.  At  dawn  the  Heyducs  poured 
down  from  the  rocks,  and  the  peasants 
took  weapons  and  joined  them.  The 
villages  and  open  towns  were  easily 
seized.  Before  night  fell,  all  but  the  for- 
tresses, which  were  tenanted  exclusively 
by  Turks,  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
patriots.  Much  bloodshed  followed.  The 
Janissaries  who  were  captured  were 
slaughtered;  so  also  were  the  officials 
which  they  had  appointed.  In  both 
cases  much  atrocious  cruelty  was  indulged 
in.  And  with  the  oppressors  perished 
not  a  few  good  Servians ;  for,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  private  vengeance  took 
ample  advantage  of  the  tumult.  The 
Servian  chiefs  did  not  rest  content  with 
this  [success,  but  marched  with  suitable 
forces  to  invest  the  strongholds.  Here 
the  Janissaries  formed  but  an  isolated 
fraction  of  the  population;  and  an  isolated 
fraction  their  assailants  took  care  that 
they  should  remain, — giving  out  that 
their  plan  was  limited  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  said  Janissaries  from  the  land,  and 
that  for  this  they  had  the  full  approval  of 
the  Sultan.  This  everybody  believed; 
for  the  Servians  were  accompanied  by  a 
good  many  Spahis  and  one  or  two  Mol- 
lahs.  The  Moslems,  therefore,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  fighting  fraternity,  at 
once  assumed  a  neutrality,  from  which 
they  did  not  swerve  until  the  Rayahs 
were  proclaimed  rebels  by  the  Porte. 

Beyond  the  Kolubarra,  Jacob  Nenan- 
dovitch  mustered  a  great  mob  around 
Shavatz ;  Milenko  and  his  comrade  made 
a  show  of  blockading  Poscharavatz,  which 


lies  east  of  the  Morava;  and  Gzemy 
George  encamped  before  Belgrade,  the 
renowned  capital  of  the  Shumadia  and  of 
Servia.  In  these  towns,  particularly  the 
last,  the  Janissaries  were  still  formidable ; 
for  they  had  a  great  number  of  despera- 
does in  pay.  And  they  had  good  reason 
to  expect  speedy  and  powerful  aid  from 
their  friends  in  Bosnia,  and  from  Pasvan 
Oglon,  the  ruler  of  Viddin.  The  former 
were  first  in  the  field.  All,  a  great  Bos- 
nian bey,  collected  500  men,  and  hastened 
to  relieve  Shavatz.  Such  was  his  opinion 
of  the  Rayahs,  that  he  considered  this 
handful  sufficient  to  quell  the  revolt.  His 
followers,  too,  were  as  presumptuous — 
each  considering  himself  a  match  for  at 
least  fifty  Servians.  And  master  and  men 
looked  forward  to  gathering  much  sub- 
stantial glory,  that  is  to  say,  plunder. 

Nenandovitch,  who  had  timely  notice 
of  All's  design,  marched  to  the  Drin, 
tlirew  up  an  entrenchment  across  the 
road,  and  thronged  it  with  Rayahs,  who 
ranted  to  any  extent,  and  dared  the  Bos- 
nians to  come  on.  The  Bosnians  did 
come  on,  and  no  sooner  did  they  appear 
than  the  Servians  ran  helter-skelter  from 
the  work  to  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
Turks  took  possession  of  the  abandoned 
redoubt,  burning  a  good  deal  of  powder 
very  uselessly  as  they  did  so,  and  made 
themselves  very  jolly  therein  during  the 
night.  Next  morning  they  mustered  in 
the  highest  spirits  and  prepared  to  march 
out.  But  no  sooner  did  the  head  of  their 
column  show  beyond  the  work  than  a 
hail  of  bullets  smote  it  down,  and  the 
main  body  retreated  in  amazement,  which 
soon  expanded  to  dismay.  Again  and 
again  did  they  try  to  get  out,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  peasants  held 
every  path  in  overwhelming  force.  And 
every  man  among  them  carried  a  broad 
plank,  pointed  at  one  end,  which  he 
planted  in  the  earth,  and  from  behind 
which,  in  those  days  of  smooth-bores,  he 
took  aim  with  impunity.  Finding  that  he 
could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  nor  yet 
prolong  his  resistance,  for  he  was  unpro- 
vided to  stand  a  siege,  Ali  capitulated — 
the  terms  being  that  he  should  return  to 
Bosnia,  and  take  no  further  part  in  the 
strife.  These  terms  were  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  made.  No  sooner  was  Ali 
well  out  of  the  earthwork  and  fairly  en- 
veloped by  their  masses,  than  the  Servians 
pretended  to  recognize  certain  Janissaries 
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imong  his  men,  and  fell  upon  theiii.  The 
iresult  was  that  All  ami  a  dozen  or  so  of 
jiis  attendants  were  al!  that  returned  to 
Bosnia.  - 

Ncnandovitch  resumed  his  blockade, 
and  aided  something  by  a  ficldpiece  which 
he  had  jiurchased  from  the  Austrians,  re- 
duced Shavatz  to  the  verge  of  surrender 
in  three  or  four  days.  Then  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  leading  Janissary,  who 
came  up  from  Bosnia  with  a  thousand 
followers.  Ncnandovitch  would  not  in- 
terrupt the  siege  by  withdrawing  any  con- 
siderable force  therefrom.  For  the  pre- 
sent he  thought  it  would  suffice  to  bar  the 
march  of  the  new  comers.  Selecting  200 
Hey  dues,  all  prime  marksmen,  he  led 
them  to  a  convent  commanding  a  defile 
through  which  the  foe  must  pass.  But 
here  he  met  with  a  singular  obstacle.  As 
proud  in  their  way  as  the  German  knights 
who  would  not  pay  their  low-boro  anta- 
gonists at  Bouvines  the  compUment  of 
mounting  to  meet  them,  the  Hey  dues 
refused  to  fight  mewed  up  behind  stone 
walls  "  like  so  many  women,"  They  did 
not  object,  however,  to  hold  a  neighbor- 
ing eminence,  and  here  Ncnandovitch 
■left  these  chivalrous  vagabonds.  The 
Janissaries  came  on  and  surrounded  the 
hill.  The  Heyducs  defended  it  like  he- 
roes until  their  ammunition  was  spent. 
Then,  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  fighting 
desperately  to  tiie  last,  they  were  all  slain 
— but  not  until  they  had  struck  down 
thrice  the  number  of  their  foe.  The  lat- 
ter, appalled  by  their  disastrous  triumph, 
retreated  in  haste,  and  Shavatz  surren- 
dered. Nenandovitch  stripped  the  Ja- 
nissaries to  their  turbans,  murdered  the 
more  obnoxious,  turned  the  rest  out  of 
the  country,  and  allowed  the  other  Turks 
10  retain  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Guschanz  AH,  one  of  Pavan 
Oglon's  lieutenants,  had  entered  Belgrade, 
"ly  way  of  the  Danube,  with  2,000  choice 
aarauders  at  his  back.  Belgrade  was 
low  far  too  strong  for  Czcrny  George,  so 
the  latter  abandoned  it  for  the  time,  and 
marched  with  Nenandovitch  to  the  aid  of 
Milenko.  Poscharavats  soon  yielded  to 
the  combined  attack,  and  then  the  whole 
Servian  force  concentrated  before  the  cap- 
ital. Here  they  were  joined  by  Beker, 
Pacha  of  Bosnia,  at  the  head  of  3,000 
men.  He  had  just  received  orders  from 
[Constantinople  to  march  into  Servia, 
"     lish  the  Janissaries,  and  restore  peace. 


For  the  Divan,  though  rejoicing  ill'  1 
success  of  the  Rayahs,  had  no  wish  t^ 
the  latter  should  retain  ihe  lead  in  t 
struggle  to  [he  end.  Great  'was  Beko^ 
astonishment,  and  not  less  his  indignation, 
at  what  he  saw  before  Belgrade.  The 
Rayahs  were  no  longer  a  cringing  crowd, 
but  warriors  glittering  in  Turkish  spoil,  et- 
ulting  in  their  victories,  and  presuming 
even  to  dispute  the  pas  with  the  very 
best  of  the  Pacha's  followers.  Nor  was 
this  all.  From  the  centre  of  the  camp 
Hoated  the  banner  of  Koortshia,  a  noted 
Heyduc,  on  whose  head  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities had  placed  a  heavy  price.  Beker 
gazed  on  this  abomination  of  desolation, 
and  tears  filled  his  eyes.  "  Has  my  beard 
whitened,"  exclaimed  he,  sadly,  "only 
that  I  might  sec  at  last  a  robber's  banner 

The  Pacha's  arrival  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Janissaries.  Guschanz 
Ali  and  the  other  mercenaries  were  not 
prepared  as  yet  to  resist  a  pacha,  and 
gave  their  employers  to  understand  that 
they  must  not  count  on  them.  Sering 
that  all  was  lost,  the  four  agas  coltecled 
their  treasures  and  fled  down  the  Danube 
to  Orsova. .  Guschanz  Ali  then  retreated 
with  ft  good  deal  of  plunder  to  the  citadel, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  latter  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  himself  and  his 
mercenaries,  while  the  town  opened  its 
gates  to  Beker.  As  for  the  four  agas, 
Milenka  and  a  chosen  band  was  dis- 
patched to  Orsova  with  an  order  from  the 
Pacha  for  the  delivery  of  the  fugitives  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan.  The  governor  of 
Orsova  obeyed  in  characteristic  form. 
Concealing  the  arrival  of  the  messengers, 
he  gave  a  feast  to  the  agas,  who  were 
slain  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry.  He 
then  seized  their  wealth,  while  Milenko 
carried  their  heads  to  Belgrade.  There 
Beker  stuck  the  four  heads  on  poles  in 
sight  of  the  whole  camp.  "  Now,"  said 
he  to  the  Rayahs,  "  you  are  avenged.  Lay 
down  your  arms,  then,  and  disperse  to 
your  fields  and  your  flocks." 

The  Servians  did  not  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  idea  of  disarmament  was  siir^- 
ply  odious  to  the  chiefs,  who  were  intoxi- 
cated with  power,  and,  what  they  liked 
even  better,  its  attendant  pomp.  Like  the 
agas,  they  had  invested  llieir  persons  with 
all  sorts  of  glittering  finery,  and  like  thenL 
too,  surrounded  themselves  with  troop| 
of  devoted  bravoes,  called  Momkes.  The 
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Dt  the  men  to  give  up  all  this,  and 
)wn  again  to   their  ancient  level. 

descend  to  follow  a  herd  of  pork- 
r  swaggering  in  front  of  an  army ; 
isure  ells  of  cloth  after  setting 
3ns  in  the  field ;  and  to  haggle  and 
about  pennyworths  with  the  multi- 
ver  which  they  had  so  recently 
2d  boundless  authority !  Cincinna- 
ght  have  done  such  a  thing,  but 
;  was  a  highly-trained  spirit,  while 
peasants  were  mere  "flesh  and 
'  and  mere  flesh  and  blood  was  never 
able  of  any  such  self-sacrifice. 
Servian  people  were  just  as  reluc- 

obey  the  Pacha  as  their  leader. 
g  short  of  virtual  independence 
now  satisfy  them.  Both  chiefs 
)llowers,    however,    were    shrewd 

to  conceal  their  aspirations,  and 
enough  to  adduce  very  plausible 
5  for  the  course  they  were  deter- 
to  take.  They  pointed  to  the  cita- 
Belgrade,  still  held  by  Guschanz 
►  'the  strongholds  of  the  [southern 
,  where  the  Janissaries  were  as- 
ig  in  force ;  and  to  the  state  of  the 
',  which  would  require  months  to 
They  preferred  a  claim  for  com- 
Dn  for  their  losses  and  expenses  in 
ting  "  the  Sultan's  war  "  to  a  satis- 
close.  Finally,  they  declared  that 
uld  do  nothing  until  the  return  of 
mbassadors  from  Russia,  These 
nts  were  strong,  especially  the  last, 
vas  altogether  unexpected,  for  the 
y  had  been  so  quietly  managed 
*ker  received  the  first  news  of  it 
e  Servians  themselves.  To  increase 
^ilderment  of  the  Pacha,  they  got 
ous  little  broils,  which  none  but 
ves  could  put  down.  Koortshia, 
manner  had  proved  such  an  eyesore 
Turks,  was  here  turned  to  good 
:.  His  brother  chiefs  intimated 
;re  was  an  excellent  field  for  the 
of  his  peculiar  qualities  beyond  the 
nd  the  Heyducs  immediately  got 
ry  pretty  insurrection  in  that  quar- 
f  course  the  instigators  disclaimed 
vledge  of  the  enterprise,  and  show- 
mselves  properly  indignant.  In 
f  their  good  faith  they  volunteered 

down  the  Heyducs  themselves, 
k  was  entrusted  to  Nenandovitch, 
vited  Koortshra  to  an  amicable 
ice  and  murdered  him.  In  this 
cording  to  their  own  version  of  a 
V  Series.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  4 


universal  proverb,  the  Servians  managed 
"  to  throttle  two  wolves  with  one  noose," 
for  the  robber  had  by  this  time  become 
intolerable  to  themselves.  Thus  the  year 
wore  on,  every  day  strengthening  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Servians  to  lay  down  their 
weapons  and  their  power  to  retain  them. 

Simultaneous  with  the  departure  of  the 
envoys,  Czerny  George  and  Nenandovitch 
marched  to  expel  the  Janissaries  from  the 
two  chief  fortresses  of  the  south.  Each 
of  these  chiefs  had  a  couple  of  field-guns, 
which  were  his  own  private  property. 
Nenandovitch  assailed  Usitza,  in  a  'hilly 
country  where  a  piece  of  artillery  had 
never  before  been  seen,  and  the  garrison 
actually  sent  him  twenty  of  their  elders ' 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  just  to  ascertain 
whether  his  guns  were  really  what  he 
announced,  or  merely  "  quakers."  Jacob 
soon  satisfied  them  on  this  point.  He 
allowed  the  deputation  to  handle  the 
engines,  and  then  he  flung  a  few  round 
shot  into  the  town.  Being  constructed 
for  the  most  part  of  wood,  it  was'  not  cal- 
culated to  bear  much  battering.  So^  see- 
ing ^strong  symptoms  of  mutiny  aroilnd 
them,  the  Janissaries  mounted  and  gallop- 
ed through  one  gate,  while  Jacob  and  his 
men  entered  at  another. 

Qzemy  George  was  no  less  successfiil  on 
his  side.  Karanovatz,  however,  was  far 
more  formidable  that  Usitza,  and  the  gar- 
rison, which  was  not  quite  so  unsophisti- 
cated in  the  matter  of  artillery,  defended  it 
much  better.  Czerny  George  battered  it 
for  half  a  day,  and  then  attempted  to 
storm.  The  Janissaries  beat  him  back 
with  loss,  and  following  up  their  success 
with  a  sally,  captured  his  biggest  gun. 
But  George,  who  knew  how  to  eke  out  tl^ 
lion's  skin  with  the  fox's  tail,  happened  just 
then  to  be  negotiating  with  the  Pacha  of 
Novibazar,  whom  he  actually  induced  to 
exercise  his  superior  authority  over  the 
Janissaries  and  expel  them  fix)m  Karano- 
vatz. He  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to 
Belgrade,  not  indeed  with  as  much  re- 
nown as  his  rival,  but  still  with  the  honors 
of  war. 

Matters  did  not  progress  quite  so 
smoothly  at  Constantinople,  where  a 
strong  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  re- 
formmg  mania  of  the  Sultan.  There  the 
cause  of  the  Janissaries  was  embraced  by 
the  all-powerful  ulemas,  the  Servian  envois 
were  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  Hanz, 
Pacha^of  Nissa,  was  commanded  to  mus- 
30 
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Her  his  fighting  men  and  restore  the  old 
rig^me.  Hafiz  look  the  field  in  a  space 
marvellously  short  for  a  Turk.  His  move- 
ment howei'er  had  lost  its  greatest,  that  is 
to  say,  its  moral  terrors,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Servians  weeks  before  he  appeared.  The 
government  cunningly  announced  that  he 
was  restricted  to  300  men,  and  that  it 
would  be  lawful  to  oppose  him  should  he 
advance  with  a  larger  number.  Thus  the 
Rayahs,  who  as  yet  were  loyal  to  tlie  Sul- 
tan, and  would  have  shrunk  from  oppos- 
ing an  army  that  marched  in  his  name, 
■were  induced  to  resist  the  Pacha  of  Nissa. 
A  means  was  also  found  to  keep  Guschanz 
All  quiet  in  the  citadel  uniil  the  fray  was 
'over.  A  proclamation  was  forged,  in 
hich  terrible  things  were  threatened 
against  the  mercenaries  of  Oglon,  and 
communicated  to  the  object.  "  Very  well," 
said  he,  "  drive  Hafiz  out  of  the  country. 
I  shall  not  interfere,"  Everybody  knew 
that  Guschanz  Ali,  however  unscrupulous 
in  other  respects,  had  that  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  his  word  which  characterizes  a 
Turk  of  the  good  old  school,  so  the  Ser- 
vians felt  themselves  at  full  liberty  to  di- 
rect all  their  strength  against  the  coming 
invasion.  The  eastern  and  central  sections 
of  the  country  were  those  immediately 
threatened  by  it.  The  road  from  Nissa  to 
Belgrade — running  here  through  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Morava — skirts  the  eastern 
section  for  many  a  mile,  and  then  crosses 
the  Morava  to  enter  the  Shumadia.  In 
front  of  the  river  Miienko  and  his  com- 
rade threw  up  a  double  entrenchment, 
which  they  occupied  with  2,500  men  ;  and 
some  twenty  miles  in  their  rear  Czemy 
George  took  post  with  5,000  more.  When 
the  Pacha  came  up,  Miienko  sent  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  take  another  way. 
"What!"  cried  Hafiz,  "allow  robbers  10 
dictate  my  path !"  Then  he  gave  the 
word  for  the  assault.  The  Servians  resist- 
ed long  and  well,  but  the  first  entrench- 
ment was  carried,  and  a  dubious  fight 
raged  round  the  second,  when  George 
came  up.  Thereupon  the  Turks,  who  had 
lost  heavily,  drew  back  and  lighted  their 
fires  as  if  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  which 
was  then  closing  round.  But  when  day 
broke  and  the  Servians  prepared  to  re- 
sume the  action,  the  Turkish  army  was  out 
of  sight  on  the  road  to  Nissa,  where  Hafiz 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  vexation. 

This  victory  gave  a  new  aspect  to  af- 
irs.     It  was  no  longer  a  strife  of  factions, 


but  unmistakable  rebellion.  The  Tuite. 
hitherto  neutral,  took  arms  for  the  Sultan, 
and  sallying  forth  with  fire  and  sword, 
traced  circles  of  desolation  round  their 
strongholds.  But  not  with  impunity.  An 
avenging  nation  instantly  massed  about 
them.  All  the  smaller  places,  and  some  of 
the  larger  ones,  were  taken  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  Turks  therein  slaughtered  and 
replaced  by  Christian  garrisons.  These 
deeds,  of  course,  still  further  exasperated 
the  Divan,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  invading  the  country  with  two  power- 
ful armies ;  one  entering  from  the  east, 
and  the  other  from  the  west.  With  the 
spring  of  1S06  came  a  foretaste  of  the 
threatened  plague.  Strong  bands  of  ma- 
rauders crossed  the  Drin,  furnishing  ample 
employment  to  Nenandovitch  and  his 
lieutenants,  who  fought  many  sharp  skir- 
mishes, and  won  much  fame.  Towards 
the  middle  of  June  the  main  armies  be- 
gan to  move.  On  the  east  Ibrahim,  Pacha 
of  Scutari,  led  a  dense  mass,  40,000  strong, 
from  Nissa.  And  on  the  west  the  Bos- 
nians approached  in  one  great  host  of 
30,000  men,  and  several  smaller  ones  of 
1,200  to  1,500  apiece.  To  oppose  these 
armies  the  Servians  brought  every  man 
into  the  field.  As  in  the  conlesl  with  the 
Janissaries,  the  Rayahs  served  without 
pay,  clothed  and  armed  themselves,  and 
were  supplied  with  food  by  their  non-com- 
bative relatives.  The  weak  points  of  the 
frontiers  were  entrenched,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  Pacha  of  Nissa  had  been 
beaten,  a  permanent  fortress,  called  Deli- 
grade,  now  stood.  Here  Dobrenyalz  took 
post,  and  Ibraliim  paused  with  his  whole 
force  to  besiege  him,  wasting  thus  six  valu- 
able weeks  without  achieving  the  smallest 
success. 

It  was  difierent  on  the  Drin.  Nenau- 
dovitch,  though  an  excellent  partisan,  and 
a  shrewd  politician,  was  not  a  general. 
The  multitude  of  the  Bosnians  appalled, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  their  attacks  con- 
fused him.  He  moved  without  aim,  gave 
ground  without  cause,  displayed  extraor- 
dinary irresolution,  and  finally  sent  to  treat 
with  his  antagonists.  The  Turks  detained 
his  emissaries  and  continued  their  opera- 
lions.  Jacob  and  his  lieutenants  lost  the 
confidence  of  their  men,  who  mutinied, 
hunted  their  chiefs  for  their  lives,  and  then 
broke  up.  All  this  happened  within  a 
week.  Masters  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Kolubarra,  the  Bosnians  left  a  third  of 
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llieir  force  to  secure  it,  and  marclied  with 
the  rest  to  form  a  junction  with  Ibraliira. 
Servia  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  the 
Shuraadia  itself  there  was  much  terror, 
and  many  of  the  leaders  counselled  sub- 
mission. But  this  part  of  the  country  was 
not  destitute  of  spirits,  who  rose  with  the 
tempest,  and  Czemy  George  was  at  their 
head.  He  had  but  3000  men  on  hand, 
and  with  these  he  rushed  to  intercept  the 
Bosnians.  The  latter  were  toiling  in  two 
widely  divided  columns  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Kleshtivitza  mountains. 
Seizing  a  position  in  front  of  the  heavier 
column,  George  garrisoned  it  with  1,500 
men,  and  entrusted  the  command  to  an 
om  friend,  the  Heyduc  Katish.  "The 
Bosnians  must  not  pass,"  said  George, 
"  except  over  your  body."  "  So  be  it," 
replied  Katish,  and  his  leader  dashed  off 
with  the  rest  of  his  men  to  meet  the 
second  column.  Thinking  all  secure,  the 
Bosnians  straggled  through  the  mountains 
without  precaution,  were  surprised,  and  all 
but  exterminated;  the  few  survivors  never 
pausing  in  their  Bight  until  they  were  over 
tlie  Drin.  George  then  hurried  down  the 
western  base  of  tiie  mountain,  hoping  to 
take  the  test  of  the  invaders  in  the  rear. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
The  Bosnians  slew  Katish,  but  did  not 
pass  over  his  body.  Another  Heyduc  as- 
sumed tiie  vacant  command,  and  held  the 
post  just  as  firmly.  A  hint,  too,  of  the  disas- 
ter to  the  right,  reached  tliem  with  that  in- 
explicable speed  which  distinguishes  the 
spread  of  battle  news.  They  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  retraced 
their  steps,  greatly  harassed,  and  cleared 
the  defile  just  as  the  Servian  commander 
came  up.  These  victories  were  soon 
widely  told,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Rayahs- 
rising  as  rapidly  as  it  had  fallen  off,  they 
crowded  from  their  fastnesses  until,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Czemy  George  was 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  2,000  of  whom 
were  mounted.  Wjih  these  he  encamped 
in  front  of  Sliavati,  wherein  all  that  was 
left  of  the  Bosnian  army  now  lay,  The 
town  stands  on  the  loop  of  the  Save.  The 
Servians  commanded  the  approaches,  and 
as  there  were  no  magazines  within  the 
town  capable  of  supporting  such  a  mass, 
the  Turks  must  either  come  out  and  fight 
or  surrender.  They  were  still  too  nume- 
rous, and  far  too  haughty  to  think  of  the 
laiter,  especially  as  they  were  no  longer 
involved  among  the  terrible  mountains. 


They  counted,  indeed,  on  npthing  siiorl  of 
decisive  triumph,  and,  in  their  arrogance, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Servians,  de- 
manding their  arms,  "  Come  and  take 
them,"  replied  Czemy  George.  In  these 
vaunts  the  rival  races  of  Asia  and  Europe 
displayed  their  respective  characters,  as 
they  have  done  from  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  as  they  will  do  until  its  close.  The 
Bosnians  accepted  the  challenge,  marched 
out,  and  assailed  the  earthwork,  with 
wiiicli,  as  usual,  the  Servians  had  encircled 
their  camp,  with  a  multitude  of  desultory 
attacks,  which  continued  without  result 
until  the  night.  The  next  day  was  simi- 
larly spent.  "  You  have  done  very  well  so 
far,"  said  the  retiring  Bosnians  to  their  op- 
ponents; "but  to-morrow  we  mean  to 
prove  the  stuff  of  which  you  Heyducs  are 
made.  Then  you  shall  drive  us  over  the 
Drin,  or  we  shall  thrust  you  back  into  the 
Morava."  On  the  third  morning,  the 
battle  was  resumed  in  the  sight  of  many 
spectators.  Placing  their  bravest  in  front, 
and  raising  many  banners,  the  Turks 
charged  in  one  heavy  mass,  determined 
this  time  to  carry  all  before  them.  And  it 
seemed  as  if  such,  indeed,  would  be  the 
case.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew,  but 
not  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  entrench. 
ment.  At/^ast,  when  they  touched  the 
work,  out  flashed  a  volley,  and  down  went 
all  the  banners  and  500  men.  Another 
volley  and  another  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  as  deadly  in  effect.  The 
Bosnians  halted  as  if  paralysed.  Then 
beacon  was  tired  within  the  Servian  line 
and  at  the  signal  their  horsemen,  who  had 
been  drawn  up  behind  the  woods,  charged 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  invaders, 
while  Czcrny  George  burst  out  and  bore 
them  down  in  front  The  mass  of  the 
Bosnians  broke  and  fled,  to  perish  in  great 
part  before  a  relentless  pursuit.  But  the 
leaders — thoroughbred  Spahis  all — dis- 
dained to  yield  an  inch  or  to  accept  quar- 
ter, and  dieH  to  the  last  man  sword  in 
hand.  Leaving  Nenandovitch,  who  now 
reappeared,  to  complete  the  victory, 
George  hurried  off  to  Deligrade,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  August ;  but  there 
was  no  more  fighting.  War  was  impend- 
ing between  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar,  and 
Ibrahim  had  received  directions  to  make, 
if  not  peace,  at  least  a  truce  that  might 
lead  thereto  with  the  Servians.  A  truce  ho 
made,  and  then  withdrew,  and  negotiations 
were   re-opened  at   Constantinople    that 
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I  promised  briglitJy  for  a  time.     But  Napo- 
leon's  victories    in    Poland   revived    the 
I  hopes  of  the   Porte,  and  the  treaty  was 
I  again  brokeD  off. 

No  sooner  had  the    envoys    reached 
r  home,  in  November,  than  their  country- 
I  men  proceeded  to  master  the  fortresses, 
\  Czerny    George    strutk    the    first    great 
I  stroke.     Takingadvantageof  therevelry 
which  the  Turks  celebrate  Decem- 
12,  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Bai- 
ram,  he  surprised  one  of  the  gales  of 
Belgrade,   and  pushing    his    advantage 
with  his  usual  fierce  energy,  immediately 
mastered    the    town.     The    citadel  sur- 
rendered on  favorable  terms  before  the 
week  was  out.     Here  the  Servians,  who 
had  behaved  with  admirable  moderation 
during  the  first  assault,  being  incited  by 
some  inferior  chiefs,  broke  the  capitula- 
tion, and  murdered  all  the  Turks  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  Guschanz  Ali  and 
■a  few  of  his  men  escapingwith  difficulty 
t   down  the    Danube.     The    other  strong 
places  surrendered  as  soon  as  summoned, 
and  all  suffered  like  the  citadel  of  Bel- 
grade, 

For  the  next  two  years  the  Servians 
were  left  pretty  much  to  their  own  de- 
vices. These  years  the  chiefs  employed 
in  intrigues  for  place,  in  whi^h  they  dis- 
played a  base  capacity  worthy  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire.  Previous 
to  the  last  campaign,  the  four  principal 
.captains  had  ruled  the  country  with 
nearly  equal  authority,  making  and  un- 
making officials,  and  arrogating  all  the 
powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  pachas. 
His  brilliant  deeds,  great  abilities,  and 
commanding  character  had  now,  how- 
ever, lifted  George  far  above  his  rivals. 
Of  these  he  had  many,  and  among  the 
bitterest  were  Nenandovitch,  Milenko, 
and  Dobienyatz.  They  were  able  men, 
very  unscrupulous,  and  worked  well  to- 
gether. But  George  was  seconded  by 
men  as  able,  and  quite  as  unscrupulous. 
Many  plots  were  formed  against  him, 
but  all  failed;  and  failing,  of  course, 
added  to  his  strength.  Thus,  the  war 
that  recommenced  in  1809  found  him, 
not,  indeed,  the  titular  prince  of  Servia, 
but  on  the  point  of  attaining  that  addi- 
tion to  his  dignity.  By  that  time,  too, 
he  had  acquired  a  dreaded  repute  as  a 
ruler.  Several  of  his  lieutenants  were 
J  quite  as  tyrannic  as  the  agas,  and  con- 
spicuous among  these  detested  men  were 


his  devoted  adherent  Theodosi  and  h's 
own  brother  Alexin,  of  whom  the  one 
presumed  on  his  ser\'ices  and  the  other 
on  his  relationship.  Numerous  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
former  and  of  the  licentious  violence  of 
the  latter.  George  was  one  of  those 
men  the  measure  of  whose  wrath  requires 
to  be  filled  to  overflowing  before  it 
makes  any  sign,  and  complaint  after 
complaint  appeared  to  fall  inefTectually 
to  the  ground.  Atlength  he  was  roused, 
and  the  result  was  frightful.  He  gallop- 
ed to  Theodosi's  lodging,  summoned  the 
man  to  come  out,  and  shot  him  down 
without  a  word.  As  for  his  brother,  he 
hanged  him  in  front  of  his  own  door,  in 
spite  of  their  mother's  agony. 

Early  in  i8og  the  Turks  put  their 
armies  in  motion,  intent  on  conquering. 
The  Servians,  as  usual,  crossed  the  bor- 
der, in  anticipation  of  the  attack.  Czer- 
ny  George,  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
division,  marched  towards  Albania,  with 
the  view  of  exciting  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Christians.  The  Turks 
crossed  his  path,  and  were  thoroughly 
beaten  in  a  fair  light  on  the  open  plain. 
Hot  from  the  battle,  he  assaulted  the 
fortress  of  Seyenitza,  which  he  captured 
and  destroyed.  Here  he  struck  the  mili- 
tary road  that  communicates  between 
RoumeUa  and  Bosnia.  Leaving  a  few 
chiefs  behind  to  organize  revolt,  he  turn- 
ed sharp  to  the  eastward,  and  soon 
reached  the  key  of  the  mountains  Novi- 
bazar,  the  possession  of  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  cut  the  European 
Empire  of  the  Sultan  in  twain.  He 
stormed  the  town,  and  the  citadal  was 
parleying,  when  he  was  arrested  in  the 
"course  of  victory  by  tidings  of  disaster 
elsewhere.  With  stern  decision,  he  in- 
stantly relaxed  his  grasp  of  Novibazar, 
abandoned  all  his  detachments,  and  sped 
by  forced  marches  to  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger. 

At  this  period  the  Turks  were  also  at 
war  with  the  Russians,  but,  thanks  to  an 
overflow  of  the  Danube,  which  impeded 
the  latter,  a  great  army  was  spared  to 
operate  against  Servia.  Churschid,  the 
able  leader  of  this  host,  found  his  foes 
engaged  in  a  great  number  of  petty 
enterprises.  Milenko  was  besieging  Gla- 
dova,  far  away  in  the  bend  of  the  Da- 
nube; Dobrenyatz  was  raiding  in  the 
neighborhood    of   Bran  ova ;    and   there 
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was  nothing  in  the  front  but  3,000  men, 
covered  by  a  slight  redoubt.  Stephen 
Singelitsh,  who  commanded  here,  de- 
manded assistance  from  Miloi,  who  lay 
behind  him  with  a  powerful  division. 
The  former,  however,  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Milenko,  and  the  latter,  who 
was  an  adherent  of  Czerny  George,  de- 
clined to  interfere.  The  Turks  captured 
the  entrenchment  under  his  very  eyes, 
and  not  a  single  Servian  escaped.  After 
fighting  as  few  fight,  Singelitsh  fired  the 
magazine,  and  perished  with  a  multitude 
of  the  foe.  It  was  Miloi 's  turn  next. 
Dobrenyatz,  who  came  up  while  he  was 
reeling  under  a  fierce  attack,  disbanded 
his  men  rather  than  yield  assistance,  and 
Miloi's  command  was  destroyed. 

Czerny  George  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  advanced  from  Deligrade  to  meet 
Churschid ;  but  one  of  his  political  op- 
ponents actually  destroyed  the  fortress 
behind  him,  and  thus  demoralised  his 
army.  It  would  not  fight — melted  away, 
in  fact,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  Servian  commander-in-chief  retreat- 
ed, without  striking  a  stroke,  into  the 
Shumadia.  There  he  found  the  faithful 
timid,  the  false  mutinous,  and  every- 
thing in  confusion.  Confounding  their 
country  with  the  man  they  hated,  his 
rivals  looked  upon  the  extremity  of  both 
as  their  opportunity.  Defeat  was  cer- 
tain to  overthrow  him,  and  fascinated  by 
the  delightful  prospect,  they  would  not 
see  that  it  was  equally  certain  to  ruin 
themselves.  As  in  the  case  of  all  low- 
bred factions,  their  patriotism  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  their  political  animosity. 

Czerny  George  did  not  despair.  With 
a  few  brave  men,  he  took  possession 
of  a  gorge  through  which  the  road 
wound,  and  awaited  the  Turks.  They 
came  on  like  a  whirlwind.  But  before 
Churschid  could  deal  the  decisive  stroke 
for  whicH  he  had  even  raised  his  hands, 
an  order  reached  him  recalling  him  to 
the  Danube,  where  the  Russians  were 
carrying  all  before  them.  He  departed 
at  once,  and  after  his  departure  the 
Servians  found  no  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing the  ground  they  had  lost.  As  for 
the  men  slain,  these  were  replaced  by  the 
influx  of  fugitives  from  other  quarters. 

Victory  of  course  confirmed  to  Czerny 
George  the  ascendant  that  defeat  had  so 
rudely  shaken.  The  franker  of  his  rivals 
went   into   exile,  while   the   more   wily 


bent  the  knee  and  submitted  for  the 
present.  Jealousy  hid  its  head,  but  it 
was  only  the  more  safely  to  sharpen  its 
fangs  against  the  next  opportunity. 

The  campaign  of  i8io  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  of  1809.  Czerny  George 
displayed  all  his  ability  and  dashing 
valor,  and  one  or  two  of  his  lieutenants 
fought  like  heroes.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority again  failed  him.  As  before, 
several  glaring  acts  of  disaffection  at  the 
outset  spread  distrust  among  the  Ser- 
vians. Beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  man 
who  ventured  to  fight  was  sure  to  be 
abandoned  and  destroyed.  Churschid, 
who  headed  30,000  men,  was  marching 
from  one  success  to  another,  when  3,000 
Russians,  guided  by  the  Heyduc  Veliko, 
joined  the  Rayahs.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  enthusiasm  thus  excited,  Czerny 
George  instantly  marched  into  the  plain, 
and  dared  the  Turks  to  a  fair  fight. 
Churschid  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
sustained  a  bloody  repulse.  He  did  not 
retreat,  however,  for  he  knew  that  the 
Bosnians  were  over  the  Drin,  -and  that 
the  chiefs  who  fronted  them  were  little 
inclined  to  make  exertions  of  which 
Czerny  George  was  to  reap  the  harvest. 
Churschid  therefore  entrenched,  and  de- 
termined to  wait  the  result  where  he  was. 
It  was  good  policy,  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  it  out.  As  before,  he 
was  recalled  by  Russian  success  in  Bul- 
garia, and  Czerny  George  was  left  at  li- 
berty to  cope  with  the  Bosnians.  This 
he  did  in  his  old  heroic  way.  A  rapid 
march  brought  him,  still  accompanied 
by  the  Russians,  into  the  camp  at  Los- 
nitza,  whence  malice  instantly  slunk  out 
of  sight.  Chiefs  and  men  lately  muti- 
nous or  despondent,  clamored  to  be  led 
to  action,  and  were  gratified.  The 
armies  mingled,  and  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  the  cold  steel.  Here  George  won 
his  greatest  victory,  and  no  Servian  re- 
turned from  the  pursuit  without  "a 
Turkish  head  slung  at  his  belt."  He 
was  over  the  Drin  next  morning,  but  the 
Bosnians  had  had  enough  of  fighting, 
and  purchased  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a  large  slice  of  territory.  On  their  re- 
turn the  Russians  captured  Gladovaand 
one  or  two  other  places,  which  they  gave 
up  to  the  Servians.  Thus  the  latter 
closed  this  threatening  campaign  with  a 
decided  extension  of  frontier. 
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During  181 1,  the  Turks  could  not  with- 
draw a  man  from  the  Danube,  while  the 
Bosnians  were  thoroughly  crippled.  That 
year,  therefore,  was  spent  by  the  Servians 
m  comparative  quiet.  In  i8iz  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turks  made  peace.  The  for- 
mer did  not  neglect  the  interest  of  the  Ra- 
yahs, but  were  too  intent  on  coming 
events  in  another  quarter  to  pay  due  at- 
tention to  every  point.  Several  things 
therefore  were  left  unsettled  which  the 
Servians  considered  of  vital  moment.  A 
long  negotiation  ensued  between  them 
and  their  former  masters,  whose  phases  va- 
ried with  the  variations  of  the  great  strug- 
gle in  the  north.  Carried  away  at  length 
by  the  earlier  incidents  of  the  campaign  of 
1813,  the  Turks,  deeming  that  the  French 
were  about  to  resume  their  conquering  ca- 
reer, and  that  Russia,  in  consequence,  was 
no  i_iflger  to  be  dreaded,  broke  finally 
with  the  Servians. 

Fortune  has  too  much  to  do  with  suc- 
cess for  the  latter  to  be  always  a  test  of 
mem.  Failure,  however,  may  in  general 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  incom- 
petence. Tliere  are  few  instances  in  which 
it  cannot  be  traced  to  errors  in  plan  and 
e.xecution.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
Czerny  George  must  be  pronounced  an  in- 
competent ruler.  The  events  of  1 809-10, 
displayed_lhe  existence  and  dangers  of  dis- 
atTection.  It  had  thrust  him  twice  over 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  And  yet  dur- 
ing the  long  interval  of  peace,  he  was  at 
no  pains  to  eradicate  the  evil.  Going  on 
in  the  old  way,  he  governed  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  fight,  carrying  all  be- 
fore him  by  audacity  and  force, — shooting 
this  one,  exiling  that,  surrounding  the  se- 
nate  with  an  armed  force  when  it  ventured 
to  show  itself  refractory,  and  occasionally 
wasting  a  village  with  fire  and  sword  when 
his  commands  were  disregarded.  But  he 
never  attempted  to  grapple  with  his  moral 
difficulties ;  never  tried  to  gain  his  open 
foes  or  to  guard  against  his  secret  ones. 

In  1813  the  Turks  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  huri  their  undivided  strength 
against  Servia.  On  his  side  Czerny 
George  made  unusual  efforts  to  meet  the 
danger.  He  tried  hard  to  make  the  war 
a  crusade.  Days  of  fasting  and  prayer 
were  decreed,  and  all  the  other  methods 
by  which  fanaticism  may  be  excited  were 
freely  used.  He  also  issued  a  stirring  pro- 
clamation in  which  he  reminded  the  peo- 
ple of  his  and  their  victories,  and  foretold 


others  even  more  decisive.  "  We  beat  them 
formeriy,"  said  he,  "  when  we  had  everj- 
thing  against  us,  and  shall  we  not  beat 
them  now  that  we  have  so  much  in  our  fa- 
vor? ■  Nine  years  ago  wepossessed  neither 
wariike  experience,  nor  fortresses,  nor  a 
single  cannon.  Now  we  have  nine  strong 
cities,  forty  intrenchraents,  many  veterans, 
150  guns,  and  the  confidence  that  springs 
fi-om  victory,"  "  Yes,  that  is  all  very  fine," 
replied  a  powerful  section  ;  "but  it  is  one 
thing  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  fight  for  Czerny  George." 

The  military  pHan  first  conceived  by  the 
Servian  chief  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
It  w.ts  to  concentrate  the  mass  of  his 
forces  in  the  Shumadia,  dismantle  the 
frontier  fortresses,  and  devastating  the 
country  before  the  Turks,  harass  tliem  with 
a'partisan  warfare,  until  they  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  condition  wherein  battle  would 
be  a  defeat  and  defeat  destruction.  This 
plan,  however,  interfered  with  the  private 
interests  of  some  of  his  creatures,  who 
had  acquired  property  along  the  threaten- 
ed frontier,  and  they  dwelt  so  artfully  on 
its  weak  points  that  they  induced  him  to 
abandon  it.  As  before,  he  scattered  his 
forces,  a  course  which,  besides  its  other  dis- 
advantages, gave  treachery  ample  scope. 
And  as  before,  the  Turks  attacked  in  two 
heavy  columns,  one  from  the  east  and  the 
other  from  the  west. 

Churschid,  now  vizier,  advanced  from 
Nissa  with  his  usual  vigor.  Determined 
to  leave  no  foe  behind  him,  he  marched 
onward  to  Viddin,  where  he  beheaded  a 
seraskier  who  seemed  inclined  to  play  into 
the  hand  of  the  Servians.  Thence  he 
swept  the  Danube  to  Negotin,  the  tirst 
outpost  of  the  Servians,  half-way  between 
Viddin  and  Gladova.  The  pKce  was 
small  and  weak,  and  Churschid  had  i$,ooo 
men.  But  the  Heyduc,  Veliko,  who  held 
Negotin,  was  worth  a  host.  "  May  Servirf 
enjoy  peace  when  I  am  dead ;  but  until 
then — war,"  was  his  usual  prayer.  A 
dashing  hair-brained,  handsome  scamp 
was  he ;  as  generous  as  a  prince,  the  idol 
of  his  Momkes,  and  not  less  renowned  for 
his  loves  than  for  his  feats.  He  sallied 
with  his  horsemen,  seized  a  convoy  from 
the  midst  of  the  Turks,  and  drove  it  into 
Negotin.  This'  deed  was  followed  by  a 
hundred  like  it.  His  defence,  indeed, 
was  a  perpetual  sally,  and  the  Turks  suffer- 
ed awfully.  His  Momkes,  however,  fell 
fast,  and   there  was  no   replacing  them. 
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So  one  night  he  broke  sheer  through  the 
Turkish  lines,  and  gaining  the  nearest  Ser- 
vian force,  demanded  aid.  It  was  promis- 
ed, and  Veliko  resumed  his  post  as  he  had 
quitted  it,  over  the  bodies  of  the  Turks. 
The  promised  aid  never  came.  Negotin 
was  battered  to  atoms,  but  Veliko  clung 
to  the  ruins  as  tenaciously  as  ever.  When 
he  wanted  supplies,  he  issued,  and  tore 
them  from  the  grasp  of  the  "enemy.  At 
length  a  cannon-shot  carried  away  half  his 
chest.  "  Stand  fast !"  shouted  the  unyield- 
ing Heyduc,  and  fell  dead.  Negotin  held 
out  five  other  days.  On  the  sixth,  the 
remnant  of  Veliko's  band  carried  off  a  few 
boats  from  under  the  Turkish  camp,  and 
made  their  escape. 

The  news  of  the'Heyduc's  death  was 
the  signal  for  retreat  all  along  the  west- 
ern part,  and  the  Turks  followed  hot- 
Ijr.  By  this  time  the  Bosnians  were  ad- 
vancing over  the  Drin,  and  wherever  they 
appeared  the  Servians  gave  way  before 
them.  Many  of  the  chiefs  actually  stood 
still  and  looked  on,  while  their  more  pa- 
triotic comrades  fought  and  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Inaction  soon  developed  into 
positive  treachery,  and  desertion  and  capi- 
tulation by  wholesale  followed.  No  man 
could  be  sure  of  his  neighbor,  and  every 
one  hastened  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
himself.  All  the  adherents  of  Czerny 
George  fled,  and  with  them  went  the  re- 
nowned chief  himself.  He  had  no  alterna- 
tive. He  could  not  even  emulate  the  hero- 
ic fate  of  Veliko,  for  nobody  would  follow 
him  to  the  fight.  "  When  the  Turks  are 
again  your  masters,  you  will  learn  to  value 
me.  Then  shall  I  return  to  victory  and 
vengeance."  So  saying,  Czerny  George 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  took  shelter 
among  the  Austrians. 

Servia  submitted  without  further  resis- 
tance, and  suffered  fearfully.  In  less  than 
two  years  the  Rayahs  were  once  more  in 
revolt.  They  were  led  this  time  by  Mi- 
losh,  a  man  of  a  very  different  character 
to  the  former  chief.  Milosh,  who  had 
been  a  drover,  knew  how  to  fight  when 
fighting  was  necessary;  but  he  never  used 
force  when  intelle€it  could  serve  his  pur- 
pose as  well.  Using  skilfully  the  many 
difiiculties  of  the  Turks,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  western  nations,  he  negotiated,  sub- 


mitted, or  made  war,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  gaining  ground  by  slow  but  very 
sure  degrees,  and  contriving  to  win  the 
confidence  of  his  foes  without  forfeiting 
that  of  his  friends. 

Wearying  of  exile,  Czerny  George  reap- 
peared in  Servia  in  18 16,  at  the  invitation, 
it  is  said,  of  Milosh.  The  thing  is  not  im- 
probable; for  the  latter  was  a  profound 
calculator,  who  could  be  anything,  how- 
ever demoniac,  that  policy  dictated. 
George  had  become  a  member  of  that 
enormous  secret  society,  which,  under  so 
many  different  names,  then,  and  for  many 
a  year  afterwards,  permeated  Europe :  he 
was  full  of  revolutionary  dreams,  which  he 
longed  to  realise.  Milosh  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  fathomed  all  his  plans 
— which  was  not  difficult,  seeing  that  the 
great  but  fitful  barbarian  always  "carried 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve  "  for  every  daw  to 
peck  at.  The  younger  chief  then  went 
quietly  to  deliberate  with  the  Pacha.  It 
was  agreed  between  the  two  that  Czerny 
George  must  die,  and  Milosh  undertook  to 
execute  the  sentence.  The  exile  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  the  Momkes  of 
Milosh.  Dreading  to  attack  him  openly, 
they  kept  him  constantly  in  view,  waiting 
quietly  until  he  should  be  thrown  off  his 
guard.  George  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
his  danger,  but  what  could  he  do  ?  He 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  with- 
out a  friend  at  hand.  To  fly  would  be  to 
court  the  fatal  shot  at  a  disadvantage. 
He,  too,  as  well  as  his  assassins,  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  and  watch.  Grasping  his 
weapons,  he  set  his  back  against  the  wall 
of  his  hut,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
door.  The  first  night  came  and  passed 
with  the  Momkes,  as  sleepless  without  as 
the  doomed  chief  within.  The  second 
night  passed  likewise,  so  did  the  third,  and 
finally  the  fourth.  At  length,  on  the  fifth 
morning,  the  exhausted  man  dropped  his 
head  and  slept.  He  never  woke  again. 
In  twenty-four  hours  his  head  was  present- 
ed to  the  Pacha,  who  despatched  it  to 
Constantinople.     A  national  ballad  says : 

We  sent  away  his  gloomy  head 

To  chill  the  cruel  Turk  with  dread  ; 

But  his  valiant  heart  and  his  good  right  hand 

We  keep  to  guard  the  Servian  land. 

Cornhill  Magazine, 
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BV  A   LADY. 


Dress  means  something  more  than 
I'Ciothes,  and  these  than  covering.  The 
"g-leaves  of  our  first  parents  were  but 
leymbols,  whereof  the  meaning  is  vastly 
Jniore  important  than  a  mere  superficial 
I  glance  might  suggest.  Dress  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  translate  to  us  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wearer ;  it  should  bear  about  it 
some  individuality,  some  mark  of  special 
identity,  so  that  we  feel  the  husk  or  hull  is 
in  harmony  with  the  kernel. 

Dress,  to  use  a  homely  simile,  should, 
like  a  jikt-de-hxuf,  be  neither  overdone 
nor  underdone;  it  should  hit  the  happy 
medium.    The  dress  of   German  ladies 
errs   in    both    particulars;    that    of    the 
morning  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  that 
of  the  afternoon  offers  much  that  might  be 
dispensed  with.    Without  plenty  of  money 
we  cannot  have  rich  dress,  but  we  may, 
none  the  less,  have  all  that  is  essential  to 
comeliness  and  comfort.     We  are  bound, 
I  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  to  make  our 
I  appearance  'as  good  as  we  can  for  the 
money.'     With   well-airanged    liair,    tidy 
shoes,  mended  gloves,  and  clean  linen  at 
her  throat  and  wrists,  no  woman  can  look 
ill,     A  poor  lady  in  a  plain  black  gown, 
with  no  other  than  such  simple  adorn- 
ments, but  with  that  sense  of  freshness  and 
care  about  her  that  should  always  accom- 
pany a  woman's  presence,   may  look  as 
noble  as — aye,  and  far  nobler  than — all  the 
puppets  of  the  '  fashion  plates,'  or  their 
more  ambitious  sisterhood,  decked  in  the 
pre-Raphaelite  millinery  of  modern  dilet- 
Ltanie  dress.     A  woman  who  respects  her- 
Melf  and  loves  her  husband  will  never  be  a 
Mowd ;  she  dare  not  be  a  slattern.    Large 
^  means  may  be  denied  her,  but  cleanliness 
and   care  are  always  within   her  reach; 
and  if,  as  has  been  somewhat  hastily  as- 
serted, a  woman's  dress  be  the  index  of 
her  mind,  it  behoves  her  all  the  more  to 
see  that  it  be  well  ordered,  scrupulous,  and 
not  devoid  of  dignity, 
,    In  many  a  room  where  the  furniture 
would  not '  bear  daylight '  from  an  art,  or 
even  from  an  auctibneer's  point  of  view,  a 
happy  fancy,  a  pot  of  flowers,  a  cosy  cor- 
,pcr,  a  blooming  window-ledge,  a  book,  a 
lljikeCch,  a  glint  of  sunshine,a  dash  of  color, 
D  atmosphere  indefinable,  that  tells  of  a 


woman's  presence  and  a  woman's 
may  cover  all  the  multitudinous  sins 
the  offending  tables  and  chairs,  and  malte 
us  forget,  or  even,  better  still,  forgive,  the 
general  shortcomings  of  the  apartment. 

We  like  to  believe  of  beauty,  that  it 
would  be  as  beautiful  in  the  desert,  for  the 
sun  and  the  sand  and  the  sky,  as  it  is  in 
the  ball-room,  where,  by  one  consent,  it  is 
crowned  '  belle.'    A  German  lady  under- 
stands nothing  of  such  wild  theories ;  she 
does  not  even  appreciate  the  '  sweet  civili- 
ty '  that  lies  in  the  fact  of  a  woman  com- 
ing to  her  husband's  or  father's  breakfast- 
table  trim,  fresh,  and  fragrant;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  issues  from  her  bedroom  in  a 
loose  wrapper,  carpet  or  felt  slippers,  and 
with  what,  in  your  haste,  you   wiU  call  a 
nightcap.     Courtesy  demands  that  it  shall 
be  spoken  of  as  a  Morgcnhaube,  and  io 
the  sense  that   the  nightcap    proper  has 
been  taken  off,  and  replaced  by  a  tumbled 
edition,    we    may   accede   to   the    term ; 
otherwise  it  has  no  pretension  to  be  digni- 
fied  by   any  finer  name  than  you  have 
given  it.   With  hair  undressed,  and  stuffed 
away  in  plaits  or  curls  under  the  muslin 
topknot,  in  the  most  uncompromising  of 
deshabilles,   the  lady  presides  over    the 
scene  of  sloppy  slovenliness  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter. 
]f  you  have  seen  her  en  toiklte  the  night 
before,  meeting  her  now  you  will  scarcely 
recognise  the  fairy  vision  of  your  dreams. 
The  elaborate  frisure,  where  great  masses 
of  hair  lay   piled,  Juno-like,   above   the 
brow,  or  rippled  in  sunny  curls  lovingly 
over  the  uncovered  shoulders ;  the  sweep- 
ing silks,  the  charming  coquetries,  have  all 
disappeared,  vice  a  singularly  uaattractii 
and  ungraceful  style  of  apparel  promoU 
At  hrstyou  will  imagine  you  have  stuml]' 
upon  the  housekeeper,  who,  suffering  ft 
dolorous  tic,  has  arisen  to  a  hasty  perfq 
mance  of  her  morning  duties  and  doni 
this  surreptitious  costume ;  but  (fortunal 
for  German  women)  hospitality,  as  we 
derstand  it — the  hospitality  of  spare  rooi 
that  is — is  a  thing  unknown,  and  theoi 
sions  when  a  stranger  can  gaze  upon 
Hausjrau  drguisee  en  papUhUs  are  ne 
sarily  very  restricted.     There  is  only 
husband,  and  the  husband  knows  no 
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ler ;  he  would  be  startled  out  of  his  ordi- 
nary phlegma  sliould  his  wife  appear 
'  finished  '  at  that  early  hour  of  the  day, 
and  would  think  that  sudden  frenzy  had 
seized  her  for  its  own. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Germany  was  as 
yet  a  terra  incognita  to  me,  1  arrived  late 
one  evening  at  the  gates  of  a  grand  ances- 
tral Schlosa.  The  ladies  assembled  were 
in  all  the  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of 
pearls.  It  was  too  late  to  tear  open 
trunks  and  take  out  a  fresh  toilet.  Dust- 
defaced  and  I  ravel -stained,  I  sat  dejected, 
ly  amongst  them,  and  slowly  aiid  sadly 
resigned  myself  to  circmn stances ;  but 
next  morning  I  confessed  that  fate  was 
not  all  unkind.  '  Good  morning,  my 
dear,'  said  my  host;  'but — but — you  are 
mistaken;  we  do  not  expect  the  Grand 
Dultel'  I  certainly  had  made  no  prepa- 
ration for  royalty,  and  only  a  diia  under- 
standing of  the  drift  of  his  words  dawned 
upon  me  as  I  gazed  round  on  the  dazzling 
creatures  of  the  night  before,  and  found 
they  had  all  disappeared  into  nightcaps 
and  dressing-gowns.  What  a  falling-off 
was  there! 

Nevertheless,  they  were  much  displeas- 
ed and  thought  it  betokened  an  insular 
arrogance  when  I  ventured  to  remark  that, 
if  the  Grand  Duke  liad  come,  I  should 
have  made  no  change  in  my  dress.  While 
they  would  have  been  scrambling  out  of 
their  dressing-gowns  and  screaming  for 
their  maids,  I  should  have  been  calmly 
contented  in  my  clean  holland  gown ;  but 
that  you  should  dare  to  receive  in  a  cotton 
gown  a  person  of  elevated  rank  coming 
unawares  upon  you  betokens,  to  the  Ger- 
man female  mind,  an  insensibihty  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  hhnsiances  tliat  verges  on 
criminal  lunacy.  You  ought  to  show  that 
you  have  '  dressed  '  for  the  occasion.  ■  Any 
other  behavior  is  in  their  eyes  mean,  re- 
publican, vulgar,  and  low,  and  quite  in- 
consistent with  those  ideas  of  subjection  in 
which  every  well-conducted  German  wo- 
man has  been  educated  from  her  youth 
up.  To  be  well  dressed  does  not  mean  to 
wear  tlie  clothing  most  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  but  to  have  on  your  last  new 
gown,  with,  if  possible,  twenty  yards  more 
trimming  and  six  dozen  more  buttons  than 
any  one  else  has.  In  Germany  women 
dress  for  the  promenade,  the  coffee  party, 
the  theatre,  the  public  gardens.  As  a 
rule,  ihey  have  no  great  means  at  their 
command ;  but  with  what  they  have  they 


contrive  to  bring  about  as  disastrous  a  re- 
sult as  their  worst  enemies  could  wish. 
They  have  no  intuitions  of  the  becoming; 
they  have  not  even  the  feminine  '  in- 
stincts" of  dress;  the  rudiments  of  it  are 
as  yet  unknown  to  them.  In  second  and 
third-rate  towns  one  draper  and  two  or 
three  milliners  will  supply  ali  the  resident 
belles.  The  result  is  a  distressing  mono- 
tony in  the  apparel  that  pervades  the 
streets.  Now  and  again  some  bolder  spi- 
rit will  be  visited  with  '  inspiration '  on  the 
subject,  but  generally  after  such  a  fashion 
as  will  cause  you  to  return  thanks  that 
there  are  so  few  prophetesses  in  the  land, 
Such  flights  of  fancy  are  rarely  viewed  by 
the  weaker  sisterhood  with  approbation, 
and  ridicule  is  ahuost  sure  to  overtake  the 
wearer.  Vet  no  one  will  annoy  her  in  her 
native  town.  Her  companions  may  co- 
verdy  titter  at  lier  taste;  intimate  elbows 
be  not  loo  well  bred  to  nudge  each  other 
in  notes  of  reprobation  as  she  passes  by ; 
one  may  jibe  and  another  rfiay  jeef  at  the 
ill-assorted  Bnery;  but  as  every  citizen, 
street-boy,  artisan,  and  factory  girl  has 
known  the  wearer  from  her  youth  up,  no 
palpable  inconvenience  will  result  from 
poor  Jeimy  Wren's  little  sumptuary  expe- 


German  dress  has  no  originality  and  no 
chic.  It  is  snatched  wildly,  right  and  left, 
from  French  fashion  books  and  English 
advertisejnents,  and  the  result  of  this  hy- 
brid combination  is,  if  judged  by  the  can- 
ons of  taste,  little  short  of  atrocious.  Of 
an  independent  yet  modest  simplicity  of 
dress;  of  the  aisthetic  treatment  of  such 
'hulls'  as  poor  humanity  is  condemned 
to  wear;  of  the  harmony  of  well-chosen 
low-loned  tints  ;  of  unity  of  effect  in  the 
corresponding  shades  of  gloves,  parasol, 
and  bonnet,  or  the  judicious  juxtaposition 
of  dark  and  light;  of  a  dash  of  color  on  a 
sober  background,  tlie  ordinary  German 
woman  knows  nothing.  She  has  not  the 
courage  to  be  plain  if  the  Mode  yournal 
says  she  is  to  be  elaborate.  Her  clothes 
sin  not  even  so  much  by  ugliness  as  by  in- 
appropriateness. 

The  pathetic  results  of  want  of  taste  and 
judgment  in  this  matter  of  dress  are  more 
particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of  elderly 
German  women.  The  hair  once  thick  is 
now  thin,  the  neck  once  round  and  white 
now  coarse  and  red,  the  delicacy  of  feature 
and  complexion  a  thing  of  the  past ;  all  is 
hard,  used,  prosaic.     The  French-woman 
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puffs  her  delicate  grey  hair  into  feathery 
curls,   hides  llie  hollows,  and  repaire  the 
ravages   of  lime  wilh    cascades  of  lace; 
graceful  draperies  soft  as  cobwebs  set  her 
face  in  a  filmy  framework,  infinitely  charm- 
ing ;  soft,  lender  shades  of  color  approach 
the  faded  cheek  without  outraging  it ;  and 
English  elderly  ladies  follow,  with  more  or 
less  success,  in  the  same  judicious  train ; 
but  the  German  woman  shows  her  bald 
^^^  patches,  her  unattractive  throat,  her  awk- 
^^^brard  figure,  without  disguise  and  without 
^^^nemorse.     No  cap  covers  the  wisp  of  hair 
^^^^tiiat  out  of  an  abundant  chevelure  is  all 
^^^nhat  remains  to  her ;  there  is  neither  grace 
^^^neor  dignity  in  her  gown ;  coarse  collars 
^^^nmd  crochet  frills  tumble  helplessly  on  her 
^^^^Iderl^  shoulders.     '  What  does  it  matter  ?' 
^^^  is  plamly  written  in  the  general  neglect  of 
her  appearance,  which  strikes  one  painful- 
ly, less  as  an  absence  of  vanity  than  as  a 
want  of  self-respect.    Younger  folk  can 
perhaps  afford  to  be  careless,  but  an  elder- 
ly woman  should  be  scrupulous  ;  she  may 
even  be  a  httle  elaborate  as  to  her  '  set- 
ling  '  and  no  one  will  rise  up  and  reproach 
her.     It  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  see  thai 
she  is  careful  for  others  long  after  all  per- 
sonal vanity  is  extinct ;  that  she  arranges 
her  drapeait  tie  vieille  ftnitne  gracefully  and 
still  adorns  the  world,  with  which  she  Has 
almost  done,  by  a  gracious  presence. 

-Perhaps  in  no  country  is  dress  so  much 
talked  of  as  in  Germany,  with  so  Uttle  re- 
sult    Tartans  of  the  most  eccentric  coiois 
and    arrangement    are   always   en    ivgite. 
^^^  Let  the  fashion -books  say  tiiey  are  modish, 
^^^Lsnd  they  become  the  rage.     They  bear  no 
^^^Hresemblance  to  the  clan-lartans  with  which 
^^^Bwe  are  all  more  or  less  familiar ;  they  are 
^^^^  lurid    combinations    of   clashing    colors, 
'  evolved  out  of  the  enterprising  manufactu- 

rer's speculative  brain,  hideous  and  alarm- 
ing to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  Let  a  wo- 
man be  short,  broad,  and  sandy ;  she  will 
clothe  herself  triuniphandy  in  a  scarlet  and 
yellow  tartan,  and  yet  expect  to  be  thought 
in  her  right  mind.  Let  her  be  tall  and 
sallow,  a  disastrous  green  will  check  her 
angular  person  in  dismal  repetition  from 
top  to  toe, 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  toilette  in 
which  the  Englishwoman  is  allowed  all 
over  the  Continent  to  be  unapproachable- 
Frenchwomen  claim  the  precedence  in 
.  their  luileites  de  luxe,  toilettes  de  ville, 
pieties  de  bal;  but  they  concede  us  the 
'  1  the  matter  of  travelling  costume. 


in  our  hats  and  habits,  in  our  umbrellas, 
walking-boots,  and  walerproofe.  English 
travelling  costumes,  quiet  in  color,  taste- 
ful, simple,  elegant,  and  modest;  .  the 
snowy  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  with  their 
simple  solid  sleeve-links  and  throat  brooch, 
tliat  set  off  the  brunette's  dark  skin  and 
make  the  blonde  more  dazzling ;  the  tidy 
felt  or  straw  hat,  which  no  weather  can 
spoil  or  put  out  of  shape ;  the  neat  um- 
brella, trimly  furled;  the  hght  waterproof; 
the  sensible  boots,  are  all  beginning  to  be 
imitated  on  the  Continent ;  but  as  yet 
German  ladies  have  not  exactly  appreciat- 
ed the  gist  of  the  matter.  To  them  such 
a  dress  is  more  or  less  of  a  masquerade; 
worn  less  for  practical  purposes  than  be- 
cause it  is  '  the  fashion  to  wear  it.'  They 
have  never  in  their  lives  been  accustomed 
to  the  rough  outdoor  exercise  to  which  the 
most  gently  bred  amongst  us  are  used  from 
childhood  ;  to  them  the  '  constitutional '  is 
only  known  through  English  novels;  ihey 
do  not  set  off  for  a  long  stretch  across  the 
moor,  or  to  walk  to  the  neighboring  town 
'  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise."  Such  mus- 
cular femininity  is  foreign  to  their  lives; 
and  the  dress  that  makes  this  sort  of  out- 
door activity  independent  of  elemental 
combinations  must  necessarily  be  an  un- 
wonted garb  to  them.  They  will  perhaps 
have  adopted  the  tweed  or  homespun  cos- 
tume ;  but  the  material  will  be  half  cotton, 
and  will  shrink  out  of  recognition  Jin  the 
first  shower  of  rain  ;  the  hat  will  be  there, 
but,  instead  of  leaving  it  unadorned,  and 
gracing  its  native  fell  at  most  with  a  flat, 
unspoilable  ribbon  and  wing,  it  will  be 
covered  [with  a  forest  of  feeble  feathers, 
that  the  wind  and  the  mist  will  cause  to 
droop  dejectedly,  like  weeping  willows, 
around  the  face  of  the  disconsolate  wearer. 
A  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  will  tell  a 
woman  'to  the  manner  bora'  that  Bal- 
moral boots  and  a  homespun  gown  de- 
mand stout  linen  collars  and  cuffs;  but 
ruffles  being '  the  fashion,'  the  fair  German 
plagiarist  will  carry  tulle  round  her  neclc 
on  a  mountain  tour,  and,  quite  uncc  ^ 
scions  of  incongruity,  wear  a  huge  Elij 
bethan  frill,  wilh  a  coarse  woollen  costuia 
The  same  malignant  showers  that  1 
played  havoc  with  her  hat  and  gown  i 
have  sent  all  the  starch  out  of  her  &ills  ai 
furbelows,  and  made  them  fertile  s 
of  dissarisfaction :  the  thin  stuff  \ 
with  sham  holes,  simulating  g 
balmorals,  are  as  useless  as  though  i 
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were  shod  with  brown  paper;  mountains 
cannot  be  climbed  nor  tempests  defied  in 
such  a  costume ;  the  whole  thing  will  have 
turned  out  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  the 
temper  of  the  disappointed  traveller  will 
suffer,  certainly  partial,  probably  total, 
eclipse. 

*  The  thing  that*  charmed  me  most  in 
our  Swiss  tour,'  said  a  frank  German  gen- 
tleman to  me,  *  was  to  see  the  freedom, 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  fresh  spirits,  of 
your  English  girls.  They  were  ready  at 
any  hour  of  the  morning,  y?jc  ufid  fertig ; 
they  were  everywhere ;  they  had  one  wa- 
terproof gown  in  which  they  made  all 
their  expeditions ;  and  their .  fathers  and 
brothers  seemed  to  find  them  no  trouble. 
I  liked  to  see  their  frank  enjoyment.  I 
liked  their  boots  and  stockings,'  cried  the 
ingenuous  gentleman  in  a  rapture  of 
enthusiasm ;  *  they  were  so  trim  and  tidy 
that  it  didn't  matter  though  it  rained  cats 
and  dogs  and  pitchforks  downwards ;  they 
were  ready  for  any  weather  and  equal  to 
all  occasions.* 

Turning  from  such  free  open-air  expe- 
riences to  the  closed  doors  of  the  early 
hours  of  the  day  in  German  home  life,  a 
striking  contrast  presents  itself  to  us. 
During  the  forenoon,  to  such  ladies  as 
cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  maid, 
comes  the  Friseuseitin — as  the  ridiculous 
Gallo-Germanic  word  conveys,  the  female 
hairdresser.  These  women  are  an  abomi- 
nable institution,  to  be  reprehended  on 
more  counts  than  one.  Enough  that 
they  encourage  idleness  and  slovenliness 
in  the  matter  of  that  glory  which  a  woman 
has  upon  her  head.  Until  that  is  *  tired,* 
the  lady,  to  use  a  feminine  phrase,  *  is  not 
fit  to  be  seen.*  The  Friseuseitin^  like  the 
barbA"  of  the  comic  operas,  is  a  personage 
and  a  power ;  she  knows  all  the  tattle  of 
the  town  and  the  scandal  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Her  very  occupation  gives  her 
opportunities  of  gossip  that  makes  her 
dangerous,  and  allow  her  to  study  at  her 
ease  the  weaknesses  and  defects,  moral 
and  physical,  of  those  ladies  who  are  de- 
luded enough  to  employ  her.  Under 
strict  promises  of  secrecy  she  imparts  her 
titbit  of  gossip,  and  benevolently  helps 
further  on  the  road  of  slander  any  detri- 
mental on  dit  that  she  hears  by  the  way. 
She  packs  up  her  dirty  brushes  and 
combs,  mangy  frizettes,  greasy  ribbons 
and  sponges,  and  goes  cheerfully  her  un- 
clean way,  bag  in  hand,  leaving  the  lady 


free  at  last  to  cast  her  cap  and  wrapper 
and  appear  dressed  for  the  day. 

The  chrysalis  has  become  a  butterfly, 
able  at  length  to  breathe  the  outer  air, 
and  show  its  gorgeous  hues  to  the  outer 
world.  On  the  promenade,  where  loung- 
ers most  do  congregate,  the  dilatory  fair 
will  probably  meet  many  of  her  acquain- 
tances; dashing  officers  returning  from 
parade  will  at  once  gladden  her  eyes  and 
enliven^he  scene.  The  culminating  point 
of  satisfaction  will  be  reached  should 
happy  chance  send  the  hohe  Herrschaft 
home  from  their  morning  drive  that  way. 
It  is  pretty  to  see  the  flutter  of  devotion 
and  excitement  with  which  these  loyal 
ladies  turn  right  about  face  {Fronte  ma- 
chen\  and  sink  to  the  ground  in  the  bil- 
lowly  bliss  of  a  curtsey  that  literally 
beams  with  beatitude.  It  is  good  to 
think  that  there  is  still  such  blind  belief 
in  the  world.  The  man  may  be  a  Blue 
Beard  of  the  deepest  dye ;  he  may  lead  a 
life  scandalous  to  the  beholder;  he  may 
have  the  cruellest  opinion  of  women,  and 
never  forego  a  sneer  at  their  expense;  and 
yet,  so  be  he  the  Prince  that  reigns  over 
them,  these  devoted  ladies  will  be  ready  to 
grovel  before  him  in  ineffable  rapture. 
No  doubt  there  are  rude  persons  in  Ger- 
many as  elsewhere,  to  whom*a  grand  duke 
is  no  more  than  any  other  man;  but 
'society'  would  be  ready  to  stone  that 
man  or  woman  who  should  venture  to 
declare,  in  the  words  of  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  that  perhaps  ever  lived,  that  roy- 
alty is  only  entitled  to  respect  in  so  far  as 
it  is  *  respectable.' 

German  ladies  will  tell  you  that  the  ' 
nature  of  their  domestic  occupations 
makes  the  cap  and  dressing-gown  neces- 
sary evils;  that  they  could  not  go  into 
the  kitchen  in  anything  that  would  spoil ; 
that  the  cap  protects  the  hair  from  dust, 
and  preserves  it  from  the  smell  of  frying- 
pans  ;  that  the  Schlafrock  can  be  flung  off 
at  will,  and  with  it  all  offensive  odors  and 
reminiscences.  But,  whilst  prepared  to 
allow  that  the  life  of  the  ordinary  German 
woman  is  little  better  than  that  of  an 
upper  servant,  and  inclined  rather  to  pity 
the  misfortune  than  to  blame  the  fault,  we 
cannot  concede  the  position.  •  If  there  be 
in  the  world  any  kitchen  where  a  lady 
may  potter  harmlessly,  that  surely  is  the 
German  kitchen,  with  its  clean  hot  plates, 
its  well-washed  brick  floor  and  total  ab- 
sence of  dust  or  soot.    Yet  German  la- 
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dies  during  morning  hours  are  not  nearly 
so  much  like  ladies  as  our  own  cooks, 
who  have  scrubbed,  and  hearthstoned, 
and  blackleaded,  and  swept,  and  sent  up 
an  elaborate  breakfast,  and  yet  are  ready 
at  ten  o'clock  to  take  orders  for  dinner 
in  clean  cotton  gowns,  tidy  aprons,  and 
trim  caps.  And  again,  every  one  who 
has  visited  a  German  Badckur  (where  no 
frugal  thoughts  are  allowed  to  disturb  the 
hausfrauUch  mind)  must  be  familiar  with 
the  Noah*s-ark-like  figures  moving  about 
in  mushroom  hats  over  frilled  head-gear 
and  long,  shapeless  morning  gowns,  prov- 
ing how  wedded  to  this  unbecoming  cos- 
tume are  the  fair  wearers.  This  rooted 
sin  of  slovenliness  which  gives  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  to  a  slatternly 
incognita  is  one  of  the  dearest  privileges 
of  the  Haiisfrau ;  and,  far  from  convert- 
ing her  from  the  error  of  her  ways,  by 
preaching  a  propaganda  of  trim  morning 
attire,  you  will  only  arouse  in  her  mind  a 
contemptuous  pity  for  the  puppet  exist- 
ence that  would  presume  to  do  away  with 
the  very  insignia  of  virtuous  domesticity. 
The  Nemesis  of  a  neglected  toilette  can- 
not overtake  her  as  it  is  sure  to  overtake 
the  ordinary  active  Englishwoman  who 
ventures  on  the  doubtful  luxury  of  *  break- 
fast in  bed."  She  is  not  liable  to  ante- 
meridian incursions;  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  does  not  descend  upon  her  for 
small  and  early  charities ;  aunts  and  cou- 
sins do  not  pop  in  on  their  way  from 
shopping;  the  gentle  sluggard  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  her  hat  down  from 
the  hall  peg  and  go  round  the  garden 
with  a  neighbor  who  wants  to  see  her 
roses;  enthusiastic  youths  (generally  cou- 
sins) do  not  call  upon  her  for  unlimited 
admiration  of  what  their  rods  have  done 
since  daybreak,  nor  do  gushing  girls  rush 
in,  all  health  and  hoydenism,  to  get  her  to 

*  settle  with  mamma' about  to-morrow's 
boating-party  or  next  week's  picnic.  She 
is  safe  from  all  intruders.  The  ladies  that 
she  knows  are  not  yet  *  fixed  up ;'  and  the 
mysteries  of  their  toilettes  are  equally 
with  hers  in  the  Morgenland  stages. 

It   is   not   that   one  desires  a  woman 

*  still  to  be  dressed  as  she  were  going  to  a 
feast.'  That  is  precisely  what  one  does 
not  desire;  but  one  wishes  to  see  her 
clean  and  unruftled ;  clad  with  that  scru- 
pulousness and  simplicity  that  are  but 
the  outer  symbols  of  the  purity  and  peace 
within.     There  is  something  elevating  in 


contact  with  a  woman  of  fresh  and  fra- 
grant presence.  A  gentle  self-respect 
speaks  to  us  through  the  care  and  pro- 
priety of  her  attire ;  she  endears  herself  to 
us  by  this  indirect  compliment  paid  to  our 
presence;  her  sweetness  comes  to  us  en- 
nobled by  a  dignity  which  is  but  an  added 
charm.  It  is  difficult  to  be  rude,  or  rough, 
or  coarse  in  her  spotless  presence;  it  is 
impossible  to  be  unduly  loud  and  familiar 
with  a  woman  whose  dress  bears  the  im- 
press at  once  of  refinement  an(J  reserve. 
*  Cleanliness,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  is  next  to 
godliness,'  and  even  the  ungodliest  man  is 
ready  to  put  off  his  mental  shoes  and 
acknowledge  he  is  on  holy  ground  in  the 
presence  of  a  pure  and  spotless  woman. 
We  do  not  like  to  think  of  any  lady  hav- 
ing to  rush  away  in  abject  terror  if 
by  chance  one  of  her  husband's  friends 
should  call  during  the  .forenoon.  Dress 
is  not  without  its  influence  on  address.  A 
woman  in  her  right  gown  will  seldom  be 
in  her  wrong  temper.  She  will  feel  at 
ease,  not  racked  as  to  the  *  sit '  of  hei-  bib 
and  tucker,  or  exercised  as  to  the  angle 
of  her  topknot.  Not  needing  to  think  of 
herself,  she  will  be  better  able  to  think  of 
her  guests,  and  will  enter  into  the  conver- 
sation of  the  moment  with  a  gaiety  and 
gusto  that  will  charm  her  visitors.  Should, 
on  •  the  contrary,  her  gown  *  gag,'  her 
shoes  be  down  at  heel,  her  hair  untidy, 
embarrassment  and  pre-occupation  will  sit 
heavy  upon  her. 

The  evening  dress  of  German  ladies  is 
far  superior  to  their  walking  attire ;  in  the 
first  place  it  is  appropriate,  the  really 
beautiful  hair  of  German  women  being 
seen  to  great  advantage  undisfigured  by 
the  Alorgenhaube^  or  the  often  tasteless 
headgear  of  the  promenade.  Again,  the 
sin  of  dirty ^white  or  faded  colored  gowns 
is  unknown ;  crisp  muslin  and  tarlatan, 
fair  fresh  faces,  and  pretty  gay-colored 
toilettes  make  a  German  ball-room  a 
pleasing  spectacle;  there  is,  perhaps,  very 

little  luxury,  but  many  bright  and  charm • 

ing  effects,  to  be  observed  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

The  daughters  of  the  bourgeoisie  have 
particular  affection  for  low  dresses,  an< 
one  is  struck  by  the  number  of  bare 
and  shoulders  that  may  be  seen  during 
afternoon's  walk  or  drive  in  the  conspica^ — - 
ous  summer-houses  that  border  the  road- 
way.    But  this,  again,  is  only  the  ding- 
ing to  an  exploded  fashion,  for  the  pictures 
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of  the  period  tell  us  ihat  our  oivn  grand- 
molhers  and  mothers  went  barenecked  in 
the  days  of  their  youth. 

Cosmetics,  paints,  and  washes,  aurico- 
motis  fluids  and  Tyrian  dyes,  have  not  as 
yet  entered  into  German  home  life.  But 
amongst  the  '  upper  ten '  they  are  as 
popular  in  Germany  as  elsewhere.  Per- 
sonal remarks  are  not,  as  with  i 


counts  for  so  much 
mind,  than  the  body  and  the  soul 
it.    The  very  words  '  Put/,' '  geputzt, 
an  eminently  displeasing  ring   of  tawdri- 
ness  about  them,  suggestive  of  incongru- 
ous frippery  and  finery, 

Dress  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure  when  it 
becomes  a  source  of  strifes  and  envyings. 
The  life  of  the  ordinary  German  woman 


er  humble  ^^M 
ioul  inside  ^^H 
utzt,'  have    ^^1 
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sidered   ill-bred.     On  the  contrary,  tliey  is,  perhaps,  above  ail  others,  calculated  to 

are  almost  rfi^  f-j^/^ar.     If  you  do  not  ad-  develop   thai  faculty  for  'the  infinitely 

mire  loudly  and  openly,  you  will  disap-  little'  which  reduces  existence  to  the  dead 

point  your  friends;  and  they  will  think  level  of  Philistinism,  and  to  encourage 

their  effect  is  not  good,  and  that  all  their  that   mean    personal    estimate  of  things 

efforts  have  been  in  vain.     'Nein!  aber  which    Goethe  inveighs  against  as   the 

wie  schon!'  says  a  friend   to   you;  and  Gfi'ieinheil  des    Lebens.     In    this    spirit 

whilst  you  modestly  reply,   '  No,  really ;  women,  otherwise  really  amiable  and  esti- 

but  you  are  yourself  charming,'  the  same  mable,  will  tear  a  toilette  to  tatters,  pry, 

reciprocities  will  be  passing  all  around  you.  inspect,  cavil,  and  condemn  with  a  perti- 

No  lady  hesitates  to  ask  where  you  got  nacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  through- 

your  gown,  and  how  much  it  cost  the  ell,  out  a  whole  afternoon. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  travelled  from  the  Men  iti  Germany  are  rarely  seen  out  of 

Dan  of  the  North  to  the  Beersheba  of  the  uniform  ;  when  they  are,  it  is  greatly  to 

South  in  a  grey  tweed  waterproof  costume;  their  disadvantage.     Yet  such  is  the  in- 

and  in  every  railway  carriage  she  entered  consistency  of  human  nature  that  nothing 

during  the  journey  she  was  asked  the  price  affords  a  young  officer  so  much  delight  as 


■*Cif  the  dress,  the  name  of  the  material,  and 
^  whence  it  came.  With  the  reply, '  From 
England,'  the  unfailing  remark, '  Das  hab' 
ich  mir  schon  gleich  gedacht,'  showed  the 
appreciative  faculty  of  the  gentle  ques- 
tioners ;  but|lhe  price  outraged  them, 
spend  such 
dress— on  a  dress  that 


elude  the  vigilance  of  his  Vorgfsetsten, 
and  appear  at  a  picnic  or  on  an  excursion 
en  ciril.  In  Germany,  where  every  one  is 
a  soldier  first  and  a  man  afterwards  (very 
much  afterwards),  the  freedom  granted  to 
our  plungers  and  friskers  to  promenade 
travelling  along  Piccadilly  or  down  the  shady  sideof 
to  keep  you    Pall  Mall  in  garments  eloquent  of  Poole 


warm,  and  dry,  and  comfortable  ;  that  was  is  unknown.  The  most  audacious  of  ' 
light  a^|Jwater-tight,  and  almost  unteara-  Moltke's  heroes  would  scarcely  dare  to 
b!e — se^ikd  to  them  an  altogether  unpar-  pass  under  the  nose  of  his  superior  officer 
donable  (BkKfivagance,  in  non-raililaiy  garments.  Sooth  to  say, 
German  women  are  almost  entirely  with-  the  travesty  is  not  telling.  The  j^oung 
out  personal  vanity.  Their  solicitude  man's  legs,  which  look  straight  in  uniform, 
about  their  clothes,  the  time  spent  in  talking  appear  stiff  now ;  his  waist,  which  is  accus- 
toilette,  has  its  pathetic  as  well  as  its  twad-  tomed  to  the  belted  sword,  seems  wanting 
dling  side.  One  may  read  beneath  the  in  balance  and  compression;  his  well- 
talk  of  tags  and  rags,  of  chignons  and  squared  shoulders  appear  clamoring  for 
chiffons,  a  very  real  and  a  very  painful  hu-  the  epaulettes;  his  hand  gropes  for  the 
mility.  What,  in  our  haste,  we  may  take  sword-hilt;  he  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
for  vanity  is  just  the  reverse  of  it.  This  carry  an  umbrella  {that  weapon  so  dear  to 
very  anxiety  as  to  appearance,  this  weari-  the  heart  of  the  Briton),  and  his  swagger 
some  discussion  of  sumptuary  details,  be-  seems  inappropriate  shorn  of  sabre  and 
trays  a  want  of  self-confidence,  of  self-re-  stock.     On  the  whole  he  has  very  much 


liance,  almost  of  self-respect,  that  at  once 
grieves  and  depresses  the  outsider.  They 
have  no  confidence  in  themselves,  no  be- 
lief in  being  able  to  please  but  by  virtue 
of  their  coverings;  their  dress  must  do  it, 
not  they ;  a  German  girl  would  expect  a 
man  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  if  at  all,  when 
she   had  her  best    gown   on ;  the    gown 


the  appearance  oi^piiitepUUrendimanchg. 
The  clothes,  being  only  taken  out  at  rare 
and  distant  intervals,  usually  belong  to  a 
past  fashion,  and  being  worn  surreptitious- 
ly, with  frequent  glancings  round  corners 
lest  generals  should  be  lying  in  ambush, 
with  three  days'  Zimnurarrest  for  the 
youthfiil  irregularity  of  costume,  there  is 
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But  as  a  man  is  more  simply  dressed 
a  woman,  and  cannot  wear  a  nighli 
one  may,  if  liberally  disposed,  take  it 
granted  that  he  is  only  incomplete  as  to 
his  outer  garments,  and  try  to  accept  ihe 
Sthlafrock  as  a  lounging  coat ;  indeed 
ihe  yoppe  which  Young  Germany  afiects 
for  morning  wear  corresponds  to  the 
shooling-coal  of  home  life. 

Austrian  gentlemen  are,  as  a  rule,  irre- 
proachable in  llieir  '  get-up,'  which 
first  suggest  to  you  that  they  are  EngUs 


want  of  ease  and  dignity  disastrous  to  the 
effect  of  the  young  man's  conquering 
charms.  He  was  very  handsome  in  his 
uniform.     Why  didn't  he  stay  in  it  ? 

There  was  amongst  my  acquaintances  a 
clever  and  agreeable  person  who  had  at- 
tained lo  the  slow  dignity  of  major,  and 
was  certainly  old  enough  to  have  known 
better,  yet  upon  every  suburban  or  rustic 
occasion  he  persisted  in  getting  himself 
into '  civil '  clothes.  Tradition  asserted  that 
he  still  wore  his  confirmation  waistcoat. 

We  need  not  descend  to  particulars;  ab  men  of  the  best  type.  Their  garments 
VHo  disce  oinnes.  It  was  his  craze  that  confessedly  cut  rather  after  the  Brit! 
every  woman  who  gazed  upon  him  thus  than  the  Gallic  model,  and  their  behavior, 
was  fated  to  love  him.  '  Let  them  kn-  like  their  apparel,  '  is  not  loo  strait  or 
guish,'  he  said  superbly,  drawing  on  a  pair  point- device,'  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  ■  but 
of  grass-green  gloves  after  having  wound  free  for  exercise  or  motion.'  To  be  niis- 
immeasurable  yards  of  checked  cotton  taken  for  an  Englishman  used  to  be  (p«- 
round  his  neck,  as  one  sees  in  the  sporting  haps  it  is  so  still)  rather  a  compUmi  "' 
prints  of  the  early  part  of  the  century ;     than    otherwise    in    Austrian    ears ; 


'  let  them  languish,' 
profession  he  passed  n 
appear  to  consider  himself  specially  fatal 
to  the  fair  sex ;  fortunately  for  us,  circum- 
stances did  not  admit  of  his  showinghim- 
self  very  frequently  in  this  bewitching  a 


Viennese  '  swell '  inclined  to  afficher 
Anglomania,  and  was  flattered  by  his  suc- 
cesses in  that  line.  There  was  a  time — 
not  so  very  distant — when  the  same  ami- 
able weakness  prevailed  in  the  North. 
latters  of  dress  alone  were  Eng- 
ray.  nsn  laaies  and  gentlemen  copied  and  com- 

This  strictness  in  the  matter  of  uniform  mended.  Even  the  poor,  old,  despised 
has  its  pleasant  side  in  so  far  as  the  mere  British  Constitution  used  to  be  held  up  to 
outer  aspects  of  society  are  concerned.  It  the  admiration  of  Germany,  but,  alas !  <ts 
makes  the  streets  and  parks  gay,  it  renders  beaux  jours  sont  passes  j  no  more  red  rags 
the  most  ordinary  ball-room  almost  daz-  are  wanted ;  we  must  hide  our  diminished 
zling,  and  gives  an  air  of  state  and  cere-  lieads  and  '  go  delicately,'  if  we  wouli 
mony  to  the  simplest  festivities.  The  avoid  attracting  notice  or  giving  offcnci 
color  and  the  variety  charm  the  eyes,  and 

relieve  the  dreary  monotony  that  in e vita-         Of  amusements  in  Germany  it  may  bei 
bly  results  from  a  dismal  congregation  of    said  that  the 


isbs^H 

tisb^H 

lor,  "^^^ 
or 

but 
«is- 

leoti^H 

his^H 


blackcloth-1 

Official  etiquette  demands  that  men 
who  are  not  '  military'  shall  put  themselves 
into  evening  clothes  when  they  pay  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  a  '  personage."  A  depu- 
tation going  up  in  the  obligatory  swallow- 
tail technically  termed  a  Frack^  at  the 
r  of  noontide,   in  white   kid   glo 


□  of  the 


i  legioi 
'  1  both  public  and 


Ed 1 


salra 


a  ritualistic  church,  it  might  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  that  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  must  amuse  themselves,  as 
the  old  chronicler  says,  moult  tristemeiii. 
That  this  is  not  so  I  have  been  assured 
strenuously  by  many  of  my  German 


white   ties,   and    black    indispensabilities  friends,  who  loudly  declared  that  a  Kaffee, 

makes  a  ghastly  appearance.     Yet  how  for  instance,  with  men  in  it  would  be  an 

much  more  decent  and  how  far  less  dis-  affaire    manqsiee    altogether.      To    these 

asirous  even  this  than   the  'dress'   (so-  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  will,  after  having 

called)  of  English  dowagers  on   '  Draw-  first  seen  what  entertainment  outdoor  life 

ing-room '  days !  offers  to  the  modest  saunlerer,  presently 

The   German  gentleman  indulges,  like  return.  No  matter  how  humble  the  housc- 

his  womankind,  in  the  morning  gaberdine,  hold,  the  domestic  pocket  seems  always 

and  appears  wrapped  in  its  voluminous  able   to   produce   sufficient   coin   for  the 

V  folds,  with  dreadful  worsted- worked  slip-  cakes  and  ale,  the  beer  and  skittles  of  the  ■ 

pera  on  his  feet,  until  business  or  pleasure  moment.     We    have    seen    that   there   i 

Biall  call  him  from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  nothing  in  a  German  home  (the  flat  beicj 
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flatlest)  to  particularly  engage  the  loving    prising  youtli  beat  liis  retreat,  the  tongue- 


care  of  its  inmates.  If  you  have  swept, 
you  need  not  be  guilty  of  the  futile  folly 
of  garnishing  your  house  also,  Vou  have 
no  garden  to  cultivate,  no  greenhouse  to 
poller  round,  no  crocjuel-lawn  lo  coddle, 
no  window-flowers  to  encourage,  no  patent 
mower  or  beneficent  hose  to  experiment- 


lied  damsels  break  forth  into  the  most 
unvarnished  personalities,  allusions,  Ne<i- 
ereim,  with  becks  and  nods  and  expressive, 
glances  that  contrast  singularly  with  their 
previously  assumed  demure  demeanor. 
It  is  no  mean  advantage  that  one 
joys  in  being  able  lo  hear,  absolutely  free 


1 

n-    ^^^ 


alise  with ;  the  names  of  the  commonest    of  expense,  any  afternoon  during  the  s' 
plants  are  unknown  lo  German  ladies,  to    mer  months,  an  irreproachable  stringed  or 


military  band  discoursing  sweet  music. 
Who  that  has  sat,  for  instance,  on  thfr  I 
Briihl'sche  Terrace  under  the  starlit  hea-  | 
vens,  and  seen  the  moon  shining  on  the 
rippling  Elbe,  and  watched  the  four- 
fold reflected  lights  of  ihe  double  bridges, 
group  of  trees,  some  straggling  throwing  snaky  tongues  of  flame  into  the 
plot  of  ragged  grass,  countless     rapid  river,  above  which  rise  in  ghost-like 


whom  talk  of  lobelias  and  petunias,  cal- 
ceolarias and  verbenas,  would  be  but 
babbling. 

As  a  rule  ihe  colfee-gardens  of  Ger- 
many are  open  to  all  comers.  The  accom- 
modation is  of  the  roughest— a  few  sandy 

bushes, 


little  round  tables,  benches,  and  chairs,  a  procession    the   distant  shrtjuded    moim- 

Ke^lbahn,  a  BUrluiiis,  and  a  band.    The  tains,  and  marked  the  gay  groups  passing 

music     supplied    is    generally     bearable,  to   and    fro   lo    thai   admirable   band   of 

sometimes  excellent,  and  not  Unfrequently  stringed  instruments,  but  retains  a  grate- 


reproche.  Between  the  pauses  of  thi 
band  you  hear  the  rolling  of  the  ball  and 
the  fall  of  skittles;  waiters  rush  wildly  to 
and  fro  in  answer  lo  shouts  of  '  Kellner !' 
or  impatient  sirilcings  of  spoons  and  knives 
on  cups  and  glasses.     Coffee,  chocolate, 

sauere  Milch,  beer,  bread,  cheese,  and  seem  harmonized  by  the  strains  lli 
effervescing  drinks  are  generally  to  be  had  and  fall,  make  ihe  heart  ache  with  yearn- 
for  a  few  modest  pence.  To  such  coffee-  ing  memories,  or  soothe  Hie  soul  with 
gardens  German  families  flock  during  the  sweet  unpersonal  wonder  and  content, 
summer  afternoons.  The  Honoratioirn  All  around  people  are  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
espise   their  simple   allraclions.     beautiful    Polish   women    clad    in    deep 


ful   remembrance  of  the   place   and   the  ■ 
hour  ?    The  large  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  I 
mystic  Influence  of  firmament,  mountain, 
and  flood ;  the  human  interest  nearer  at 
hand;    the   historic-  memories;    the   dry, 
ight,   all   bring   enjoyments   that 


The  Adonises  of  the  garrison 

and  pay  Uieir  stiff  military  respects  to  the 

general's  daughters;    the  honest 


mourning  for  the  woes  of  their  crushed 
country;  artists  of  all  nations  come  to 
study  the  treasures  and  wonders  of  the 


sits  in  the  sun  and  smiles  satisfaction  on  galleries ;  languid  Englishmen  who  seem 

the  social  scene,     The  charming  young  prepared    to    suffer    all    things;     young 

Frauleins,   both    of   the    bourgeoisii:  and  couples  on  their  wedding  tours;    belted 

'society,'  titter  amongst    themselves  as,  wairiors  whose  spurs  ring  on  the  pave- 

huddled  up  together  like  a  covey  of  doves,  ment,  and  whose  hands  are  constant  in 

they  talk  of  their  admirers  and    admire  salute ;  Frenchwomen  chattering  gaily,  and 

each    other's    clothes,   whilst    the    elder  discussing  perhaps  the  old  vexed  question 

women 'tatt,'  '  crochet,' or  knit  in  placid  si  un    AllenianJ  pcut  avoir  de  Vesprit; 

enjoyment  of  the  hour.     The  Herr  Papa  German   belles,    somewhat    overdressed, 

pufis  his  cigar,  drinks  his  Baierisdten  Bitr,  but  adding  by  that  means  local  color  to 

his  Beck,  or  his  Mumme,  and  is  ready  to  the  scene;  Jews  from  Posen  and  Leipzig; 

engage  in  harmless  converse  with  any  one  students  with  plaids  over  their  shoulders, 

willing  to  talk  and  let  talk.     If  now  and  professors,  statesmen ;  all  drawn  abroad 

again  a  young  man  ventures  amongst  the  by  the  lovely  night,  by  the  soft  wavering 

ladies,  he  is  received  bjr  the  unmarried  of  music,    by   the    moving,    living,    human 

the  party  with  a  fluttering  timidity  and  a  stream   that    passes   to   and    fro.      You 

modest  downcasting  of  the  eyes  (sufficient-  are  not  greedy  of  speech  in  that  hour; 

ly  flattering  to  the  young  man's  vanity)  silence  suits  you  best.      Let  Beethoven, 

that  makes  the  brief  dialogue  about  as  and  Strauss,  and  Schubert  speak ;  as  for 

troublesome,  insipid,  and  discouraging  as  you,  you  will  hold  your  peace    and  be 

can  well  be  imagined;  but  let  the  enter-  thankful. 
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Quite  different  is  the  impression  created 
the    Volksgartai  or  the  Nme  Welt  at 

ienna.  There  nature  has  no  part.  The 
booth  and  the  orchestra  are  but  elegant 
cockneyisms ;  ihe  flaring  gaslights,  the 
overdressed  women,  many  of  them  evi- 
dently lioiines  of  an  advanced  type,  the  os- 
jtentalious  promenading  to  and  fro  of  cele- 

■jlies  dans  Ions  les  genres,  may  amuse,  but 

can  do  nothing  more  for  you.  There  is 
a  fiare  of  folly  and  a  flavor  of  vice  in  the 
ttmospherc  that  takes  the  sweetness  out  of 
the  scene.  Vou  will  not  care  to  be  silent 
here,  or  to  go  home  softly  under  the  shin- 
ing stars,  fearful  lest  a  jarring  or  unsympa- 
thetic word  brush  something,  you  know 
not  what,  of  sacred  from  your  soul.  Such 
places  are,  I  suppose,  much  like  the  Vaux- 
hall  of  our  fathers,  or  the  Cremome  of  la- 
ter days.  But  they  are  exceptional  in  Ger- 
many, where  for  the  most  part  a  blameless 
sobriety  of  demeanor  makes  the  public 
gardens  of  the  towns  the  customary  resort 
of  families,  fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and 
daughters,  meeting  there  in  friendly  inter- 
course. 

This  inborn  love  of  music  it  is  that 
Idraws  Germans  together  and  fills  their 
theatres,  their  concert-rooms,  their  public 
gardens.  Every  German  man  and  woman 
is  born  with  the  musical  instinct ;  in  many 
it  grows  to  be  a  passion ;  in  the  poorest 
German  villages  you  will  be  certain  to  find 
an  admirable  quartette ;  the  schoolmaster, 
the  miller,  the  sexton,  and  the  shoemaker 
.nd  play  their  Bach  or  Men- 
delssohn, Spohr  or  Haydn,  with  all  the 
diligence  and  love  of  conscientious  musi- 
;£ians.  Boys  and  girls  sing  the  touching 
melodies  of  the  mountains  and  the  woods, 
the  wild,  plaintive  Volkslkdcr  and  Wrisen, 
with  marvellous  precision.  One  hears  the 
goatherd  on  the  mountains,  the  yUger, 
and  the  Sennerinn,  all  carroUing  at  their 
work,  and  J'adel  answering  yodel  from 
height  to  height  Pious  pilgrims  passing 
across  the  lakes  from  shrine  to  shrine  lifl 
up  their  voices  in  song,  and  borne  across 
the  waters  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  sol- 
emn nature,  such  simple  strains  fall  like 
gentle  messages  from  another  world  upon 
the  heart.  The  ^soldier  sings  as  he  keels 
the  regimental  pot  and  pipe-clays  his  belt 
Knd  breeches ;  the  laundress  sings  amongst 
her  suds ;  the  smith  chants  a  jolly  stave  in 
praise  of  the  hammer  and  anvil.  In  the 
cusk  of  the  evening  Chateaubriand  speaks 
lin  his  Memoires  d' Outre- Tond'e,  of  seeing 


young  workgirls,  basket  on  arm,  yoi 
workmen  carrying  the  tools  of  their  tradi 
passing  into  a  hall.  A  noted  page  is  giv* 
to  them,  and  with  one  consent  several 
hundred  voices  join  in  marvellous  pred- 
sion,  sending  up  a  grand  chorus  to  the 
rafters.  Each  one  takes  up  his  belong- 
ings and  goes  his  sober  way,  leaving  the 
clear-sighted  old  Diplomat  to  remark  that 
the  French  sont  hien  loin  de  ce  sentiment  de 
r /larmnnie,  moyen  puissant  de  civilisation, 
qui  a  intreduit  dans  la  c/iaumHre  des  pay- 
sans  de  tAlUmagne  une  iduiation  qm 
manque  h  nos  hommes  nistiquts.  fariOUl 
oh  ily  a  un  piano,  il  n'y  a  plus 
{Berlin,  1816.) 

He  is  probably  not  mistaken.  A 
man  may  be  rough  and  rude  ;  he  may 
a  bear  (as  John  may  be  a  bull) ;  but 
him  the  elements  of  the  '  tiger  and  the 
ape '  are  entirely  absent.  The  wildest 
German  democrat  will  never  lose  a  certain 
reverence  for  humanity ;  and  no  German 
woman  could  by  any  possibility  develop 
into  the  hideous  tricoteuse  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  or  that  yet  more  ghastly  product 
the /(■'/ro/cwJi' of  the  Commune.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind. 
The  bands  of  young  journeymen  artisans 
you  meet  in  the  summer  twQight  are  sing- 
mg  ;  the  girt  stands  at  the  door,  and  '  Mein 
Lieb'  ist  auf  der  Wanderschaft '  floats 
from  her  lips ;  gangs  of  little  children  in 
the  warm  May  night,  coming  through  the 
town  gates  out  of  the  meadows  beyond, 
with  boxes  full  of  cockchafers,  chant  in 
their  shrill  childish  trebles,  'Maikiifer, 
flieg  i'  those  students  are  about  to  give  a 
favorite  professor  a  SIdndc/ien  /  that  band 
of  wandering  minstrels  are  miners,  as  by 
the  insignia  embroidered  on  their  coat- 
sleeves  you  may  see,  going  to  some  great 
fair  or  Messe  in  the  neighboring  State. 

Amongst  the  amusements  of  German 
life  that  bore  the  so-called  '  musical  party  ' 
is  unknown.  People  who  love  music 
come  together;  they  play  their  trios  or 
quartettes ;  sing  their  duos  and  solos,  ma- 
drigals and  glees ;  stop,  take  this  or  that 
passage  over  again  ;  discuss  the  compos- 
er's intention ;  try  it  one  way  and  another, 
enjoy  it,  and  pass  on  to  fresh  enjoyments. 
There  is  no  yawning  audience  bored  to 
deatli  in  the  background,  longing  to  talk ; 
guilty,  perhaps,  of  that  indiscretion,  to  the 
fury  or  despair  of  the  performer,  and  the 
mute  misery  of  the  hostess.  There  is  no 
'showing  off'  and  forced  acclamations,  no 
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grimace,  and  no  vanity  in  the  German 
evening.  These  lovers  of  music  meet  toge- 
ther with  the  reverence  and  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christians  reading  the  legacies  of 
the  evangelists;  and  having  interpreted 
their  beloved  masters  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  go  their  quiet  way  rejoicing.  Of 
the  absurdity  of  gathering  a  crowd  of  un- 
musical people  together,  calUng  it  a  '  mu- 
sical party,'  and  paying  a  professional  per- 
son to  bore  the  assembly,  the  sincere  Ger- 
man mind  is,  happily,  incapable. 

After  these  open-air  concerts  you  have 
the  theatre.  With  us  the  flare  of  the  foot- 
lights always  smacks  somewhat  of  dissipa- 
tion. To  have  been  oflen  to  the  theatre 
seems  to  savor  of  frivolity,  perhaps  even 
of  eittravagance.  They  manage  these 
things  better  in  Germany,  where  theatre- 
going  enters  as  much  into  the  daily  exis- 
tence of  men  and  women  as  the  meals 
they  eat  and  the  clothes  they  wear.  The 
drama  is  regarded  seriously ;  the  stage  is 
not  looked  upon  merely  as  a  source  of 
amusement ;  it  is  treated  as  a  potent 
means  of  education,  mora!  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual. Princes  of  the  smaller  States 
are  princely  in  their  support  of  the  drama : 
the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction  voles 
its  yearly  sum,  and  the  Grand  Duke  adds 
his  munificent  contribution ;  as  Goethe 
says,  German  culture  owes  more  to  the 
liberality  and  generous  encouragement  of 
thelittle, despised, so-called  'tin-pot'  State 
Governments  than  she  is  ever  likely  to  owe 
to  the  more  distant  Imperial  sympathies 
of  a  united  Fatherland.  Had  Dresden, 
Weimar,  Hanover,  Stuttgardt,  and  Uruos- 
wick  been  only  provincial  towns,  surely 
results  would  have  been  far  different  from 
what  they  are. 

According  to  the  terms  of  your  abonne- 
mcnt  you  will  be  able  to  go  more  or  less 
frequently  to  the  theatre.  Generally  a 
lady  win  arrange  to  have  her  fauUuil  on 
the  same  night  with,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of,  friends.  Men  are  nut  allowed 
in  the  dress  circle,  nor  women  in  the 
stalls,  which  are  devoted  to  the  ubiquitous 
military.  Officers  obtain  their  abonitemeni 
under  specially  favorable  conditions,  and 
are  free  to  come  and  go  without  worry 
from  box-keepers  or  seat-guardians.  It  is 
the  correct  thing  for  them  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance for  an  hour  or  so  during  the 
evening.  If  his  Royal  Highness  be  there 
he  is  better  pleased  to  see  the  parterre  of 
his  pleas  Lire -house  tilled  with  gay  uniforms. 
New  Series.— Vol,  XXII.,   No.  4 


Should  the  play  weary  or  the  ballet  bore  , 
him,  he  can  look  down  with  pride  on  his 
gallant  little  army,  and  think  what  fine 
fellows  it  is  composed  of  Next  to  the 
royal  box  is  the  Fretndetiloge,  generally  oc- 
cupied  by  distinguished  strangers  passing 
through  the  town.  The  names  and  titles- 
of  its  occupants  will  be  duly  chronicled  ii  ^ 
to-morrow's  Anseige.  You  are  at  liberty' 
to  sell  your  ticket  of  abonnemtnt  should 
other  engagements  prevent  your  availing 
yourself  of  it.  The  agent  will  charge  you 
a  small  commission  for  conducting  the 
transaction.  A  lady  goes  to  the  theatre 
with  her  maid  or  a  friend,  and  without  any 
impropriety  returns  after  the  same  simple 
fashion.  The  performances  will  begin  at 
6.30  or  7  at  latest,  and  she  will  be  at  home 
again  by  9  or  sooner.  In  the  theatre,  as 
in  the  coffee -garden,  strict  division  of  the| 
sexes.  In  larger  towns,  where  the  passing; 
through  of  many  travellers  makes  the  loc^. 
laws  less  stringent,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sea: 
men  and  women  silling  together,  but  they; 
are  almost  invariably  strangers  and  pil-' 
grims.  Birds  of  passage  enjoy  a  freedom 
in  si^ch  particulars  that  the  Einluimtschen 
cannot  boast;  and  it  is  all  these  easy  pri- 
vileges, these  rational,  inexpensive,  ind 
early  amusements,  that  make  a  residence 
in  Germany  so  charming  to  English  peo- 
ple whose  intelligence  is  perhaps  in  ad- 
vance of  their  means ;  who  are  ready  to 
forego  the  parade  of  life,  if  they  may  only 
taste  some  of  its  reasonable  pleasures  ;  to 
whom  menservants  and  maidservants  and 
rent  and  taxes  at  home  are  ruinous  items ; 
and  who  are  willing  to  lake  out  in  culture. 
what  they  sacrifice  in  comfort.  J 

I  wish  that  space  allowed  me  to  speair 
more  at  length  of  German  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. Of  the  former,  many  are  men  of 
deep  and  sound  knowledge,  who  love 
their  profession,  honor,  and  are  an  honor 
to  it.  Actresses  are  not  unfrequently  wo- 
men of  recognised  character  and  worth. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  favorite  ac- 
tress to  remain  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  faithful  to  one  stage.  '  Our  Frau 
Miiller,"  '  our  good  Miillerinn,'  and  similar 
terms  of  affectionale  proprietorship  sound 
pleasant  in  our  ears  when  applied  to  these 
faithful,  patient  friends  of  the  public.  It, 
is  almost  a  matter  of  course,  on  goingi 
into  a  shop  where  you  are  well  known," 
the  day  after  any  important  piece  has 
been  played,  that  the  shopkeeper  will  ask, 
'  Well,  what  did  \\\tpiddise  Fran  think  of 
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\he  Gretchen  or  the  CUirchen  of  our  good 
Meyer  last  night  ?'  And  *  the  smooth- 
faced, snub-nosed  rogue  *  will  soon  let 
you  know  (without  any  pertness  or  undue 
familiarity,  be  it  observed),  that  whoso- 
ever else  may  be  ignorant,  he  knows  his 
Faust,  and  his  Egmont,  and  his  Minna 
von  Barnhelm  down  to  the  ground.  Ac- 
tresses of  good  character  are  invited  to  the 
better-class  bourgeois  tables,  where  they 
are  honored  guests ;  they  mix  freely  with 
the  unmarried  daughters  of  the  family, 
and  are  as  sober  in  their  attire  and  demea- 
nor as  the  tamest  of  the  respectabilities 
they  frequent 

After  the  theatre  the  ball.  The  country 
that  invented  the  waltz  understands  the 
ball  to  perfection.  No  crushing  and 
crowding  into  small  carpeted  rooms,  in- 
adequately furnished  with  waxed  dancing- 
druggets;  no  trampling  and  tearing,  no 
buffeting  and  ricocheting,  no  sitting  on 
stairs  or  standing  at  drawing-room  doors 
with  your  train  On  the  next  landing-place. 
Firstly,  no  one  gives  a  ball  in  Germany 
unless  he  have  a  ball-room  to  offer  his 
guests.  Nevertheless,  a  vast  amount  of 
picnic  balls,  subscription  balls,  and  officers' 
balls  are  given  at  very  moderate  expense, 
and  to  the  unlimited  satisfaction  of  every 
one  concerned.  A  picnic  ball  is  managed 
as  follows :  Some  happy  householder  has 
a  ball-room,  but  does  not  feel  justified  in 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  large  entertain- 
ment. He  is  asked  to  lend  his  room. 
One  or  other  of  the  bachelors  of  society 
draws  out  a  list  of  families  to  be  invited ; 
it  is  sent  round,  and,  if  you  accept,  the 
stewards  forward  you  in  a  day  or  two  a 
ticket,  with  a  list  of  the  things  you  are  to 
contribute;  as,  for  instance,  *two  fowls, 
three  pounds  of  coffee,  an  Eisiorte^  and  a 
Sandkuchcn,^  These  you  send  in  on  the 
appointed  day ;  the  host  probably  contri- 
butes the  lights,  and  perhaps  the  music ; 
or,  if  the  ball  be  given  in  an  hotel,  the 
landlord  supplies  lights  and  service  for  a 
moderate  amount;  the  sum  is  divided 
amongst  the  subscribers,  and  the  result  is 
a  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

At  all  balls,  whether  Court,  private,  or 
subscription,  the  office  of  conducting  the 
dances  is  entrusted  to  a  Vortdnzer.  He 
will  generally  be  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  accomplished  and  agreeable  of  his 
set ;  *  ein  flotter  Kerl,*  as  the  old  fellows 
will  call  him,  with  a  chuckling  admiration, 


half  pride,  half  envy.  He  will  arrange 
the  sequences  of  the  dances,  give  the  band 
the  signal  to  commence  and  that  to  leave 
off.  He  leads  the  dances,  calling  out 
*  Two  turns  round  the  room,  six  couples  to 
follow.'  By  these  means  perfect  order  is 
preserved ;  ladies  do  not  get  overheated ; 
there  is  no  destruction  of  the  '  properties,' 
and  your  dress  will  be  as  immaculate  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  as  when  you  enter- 
ed the  room.  The  non-dancing  guests 
stand  round,  in  an  outer  circle,  looking  at 
the  gyrations  of  the  younger  folk,  and  di- 
vision after  division  of  dancers,  the  num- 
ber regulated  by  the  size  of  the  room, 
follows  in  turn  the  lead  of  the  Vortdnzer^ 
until  every  one  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
flying  in  unimpeded  progress  quite  as  often 
as  is  good  for  him  over  the  polished  par- 
quet. The  dance  over,  instantaneous  divi- 
sion of  the  sexes ;  the  young  man  wheels 
right  about  face,  clicks  his  heels  together, 
drops  his  head  so  that  his  bump  of  self- 
esteem  may  be  inspected  without  difficulty, 
and  immediately  withdraws.  The  cotillon, 
only  struggling  into  popularity  here,  is  the 
crowning  point  of  the  evening's  pleasure, 
and  invariably  finishes  the  ball.  It  is  the 
Gefiihhtanz,  You  not  only  spend  a  long 
(and  it  is  presumed  agreeable)  time  with 
the  partner  of  your  choice,  but  you  are 
sought  out  for  extra  tours^  and  in  you 
turn  have  to  seek,  after  a  fashion  tha 
causes  much  amusement  and  many  sur- 
mises as  to  the  elective  affinities  of  ths 
hemispheres  wandering  in  space. 

Picnics  are  a  favorite  diversion  in  G 
many.  They  are  not  what  we  understand- 
by  the  term.  The  young  ladies  are  i 
their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  the  young  me 
feeling  fish-out-of-waterish  in  plain  cloth 
the  old  people  toiling  and  panting  afli 
the  young  ones ;  every  one  rathei  affecte* 
rather  afraid  it  will  rain,  rather  sorry  th 
shoes  are  so  tight.  A  little  niggling 
mure  walk  through  a  weedy  wood;  mu^ 
genteel  giggling,  exclamations  of  terror 
rustic  horrors,  gnats,  and  a  general  se 
of  having  your  best  clothes  on,  with 
and  pancakes  in  a  tumble-down  inn  g 
den,  form  the  rural  delights  of  the  dte 
Division  of  the  sexes  is  apparently 
quite  so  strict  as  usual,  but  none  of 
lambs  are  allowed  to  stray;  the  flock. —  * 
kept  well  together,  a  vigilant  old  sheep^^ 
or  two  always  on  the  lookout 

There  is  no  space  to  describe  the  slei^^ 
ing  parties,  with  their  haidly-to-be-hin^ 
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ed-at  privilege  of  a  kiss  from  the  lady  of 
your  choice,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  the 
best-beloved  and  best-abused  of  all  Ger- 
man amusements,  the  Kaffee-Gesellschafl, 
Strictest  division  of  the  sexes.  Mystery, 
hated  of  men,  adored  by  women.  The 
Kqffee  is  an  afternoon  entertainment,  gene- 
rally commencing  about  four  o'clock. 
Strong  coffee,  chocolate  flavored  with 
vanilla  and  beaten  up  with  eggs  and  cream ; 
every  imaginable  kind  of  Gebdck  (i.e  cakes 
of  a  richness  to  make  itself  remembered), 
Saiidtorte^  and  finally  Eistorte^  are  the 
luxuries  upon  which  you  may  regale  your- 
self. Yet  still  others  are  provided.  It  is 
a  perfect  orgie  of  scandal.  At  every  word 
a  reputation  dies.  A  flutter  of  animation 
runs  through  the  company  as  the  best-in- 
formed lady  produces  bit  by  bit  her  sensa- 
tional details.  Ahs,  and  ohs,  and  head- 
waggings,  and  shoulder-shruggings  relieve 
the  feeHngs  of  the  fair  censors ;  while  they 
*  murder  characters  to  kill  time.'  To  sit 
in  circles  and  slander ;  to  snatch  scandal 
from  your  servants,  and  listen  to  the  libels 
of  your  Friseiirinn  ;  to  collect  calumnies 
and  grasp  greedily  at  mean  gossip;  to 
whisper,  to  insinuate,  to  malign,  to  back- 
bite, to  bear  false  witness,  and  to  revel  in 
envies  and  jealousies  and  all  uncharitabler- 
ness,  seem  too  often  to  be  the  chartered 
privileges  of  the  votaresses  who  celebrate 
these  rites.  Had  men  been  present,  for 
very  shame  the  chattering  tongues  must 
have  spared  many  a  reputation  now  torn 
to  tatters;  but  men  abominate  the  very 
name  of  a  Kqffee,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 


declare  roundly  that  they  consider  a 
Kaffee'Gesellschaft\  an  *  immoral  instiut- 
tion.*  Many  gentle  ladies  have  deplored 
to  me  the  low,  personal  tone  and  the  vul- 
gar gossip  they  have  to  endure  in  these 
(so-called)  ^  ladies^  parties,'  and  heartily 
deprecated  the  institution  from  which  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  entirely  detach 
themselves. 

Only  an  elderly  lady,  a  grande  dame  de 
par  le  monde^  whose  age  places  her  beyond 
scandal,  and  whose  rank  elevates  her 
above  criticism,  can  venture  to  invite  men 
to  a  Kaffee-  Gesellschaft,  Of  such  pleasant 
afternoons  I  retain  a  lively  remembrance. 
Our  hostess,  an  ex- Austrian  ambassadress, 
received  us  with  her  secretary  and  dame 
de  compagnie  in  attendance.  Pretty  young 
women  with  their  husbands,  old  devoted 
friends,  gallant  generals  en  retraite^  diplo- 
mates  of  the  snufl*-box  and  gold-button 
period,  a  stately  dowager  or  two,  a  pleasant, 
comely  old  maid  or  so,  any  young  oflficer 
or  civilian  who  had  claims  to  distinction, 
made  up  our  dear  old  firiend's  *  afternoons.' 
People  felt  honored  by  her  invitation ;  and 
with  all  the  decent  order,  and  even  modest 
state,  of  her  entourage^  she  was  so  lively,  so 
simple,  so  utterly  herself,  that  these  little 
gatherings,  merry  and  unrestrained  as  they 
were,  seemed  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
true  grand  ton  was  struck  in  the  tone  of 
simplicity,  and  to  tell  us  something  of  the 
charm,  the  gentle  wit,  and  the  graceful 
courtesies  of  a  day  long  since  gone  by.  If 
only  every  Kaffee-Geselhchaft  were  like 
this ! — Eraser's  Magazine, 
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Day  is  dawning.     Slim  and  wide. 
Through  the  mists  that  blind  it, 

Trembles  up  the  rippling  tide 
With  the  sea  behind  it. 


Mailed  in  gold  and  fire  he  stands, 
And  with  splendors  shaken, 

Bids  the  sleeping  seas  and  lands 
Quicken  and  awaken. 


Like  a  warrior-angel  sped 
On  a  mighty  mission, 

Light  and  life  about  him  shed, 
A  transcendent  vision. 


Day  is  on  us.     Dreams  are  dumb. 

Thought  has  light  for  neighbor. 
Room !  the  rival  giants  come — 

Lo,  the  Sun  and  Labor. 
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by  c.  c.  fraser-tvtler, 
Chapter  XXVIII. 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds. 

The  turning  of  the  year  is  very  gradual. 
And  yet  in  every  spring  there  is  one  day 
that  seems  the  herald  of  the  new  birth ;  one 
day,  when  the  air  is  so  soft,  the  singing  of 
the  birds  so  jubilant,  the  sky  so  cloudlessly 
blue,  and  the  heart  so  light,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  winter  is  over  and  gone. 
The  yearly  miracle  has  come  round  ;  the 
earth  that  was  dead,  like  Lazarus  is  alive 
again,  and  every  living  thing  is  thrilling 
to  the  new  stream  of  life  that  is  flooding 
the  world.  And  it  is  such  an  unfading, 
untiring  joy.  Solomon's  heart  leapt  to  it 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  ;  and 
Daphne  Lynn's  heart  leaps  to  it  today. 

The  dream  of  winter  has  passed  by  for 
all  in  Shelbourne.  To  Mr.  May,  witli  his 
cough  and  constant  ailments  from  being 
out  in  all  weathers  ;  to  Mrs,  Myse,  who 
has  lain  awake  so  many  nights  from  cold, 
while  the  wind  has  moaned  round  the  big 
deserted  Place,  and  whistled  mournfully 
through  the  unfurnished  rooms  and  car- 
pctless  passages;  to  'Scilla  in  the  Hepretli 
workhouse,  watching  the  large  flakes  of 
snow  that  drifted  past  the  window  and 
settled  in  the  desolate  court,  and  turning 
with  n  shiver  to  the  infant  in  her  arms  ;  to 
Andrew,  to  whom  the  winter  had  been 
the  longest  and  saddest  season  he  had 
ever  known,  how  sweet  and  welcome  was 

he  warmth  and  the  sense  of  spring ! 

It  might  be  cold  again,  thought  Mrs. 
Hyiic,  stepping  about  in  goloshes  between 
■e    damp  flower-beds,  picking    crocuses 

md  pale  garden  primroses,  but  it  could 
;  be  winter  again  for  many  months  to 
iw.  And  before  thai — why  both  Al- 
d  and  she  might  have  gone  home,  she 
fcought,  as  she  looked  across  the  park 
pd  the  pond,  and  past  Aaron  Falk's 
se,  to  the  churchyard  lying  in  the  sun 

\  the  foot  of  the  grey  steeple.     Not  that 
unhappy ;   there  was  much   to 

lake  life  beautiful  and  pleasant,  and  it 
_ras  hard  to  think  of  dying  on  a  day  like 
ftis. 

"  Children,"  said  Miss  Lynn,  after  the 
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morning  lessons  were  over,  "  would  yoiq 
like  to  come  out  in  the  fields  to  have  youa 
dinner  to-day,  instead  of  playing  in  thq 
school  yard  ?  we  could  _'pick  sor 
roses." 

There  was  a  universal  shout  of  assent^ 
The  decorum  of  school  hours  gave  way  tl 
a  joyful  prattle  and  chatter. 

All  the  baskets  were  dragged  out  0 
the  shed,  all  the  hats  and  cloaks  tied  on. 

Two  little  tinies  were   struggling  with 
their  garmenls.one  trying  to  push  his  arniB 
into  a  little  great-coat,  the  other  to  fasten^ 
in  a  loose  string  into  her  hat.     Miss  Lynn 
pushed  on  the  great-coat  and  buttoned  it. 

"  Wiiat  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  mum."  And  the  rosy 
little  man  ran  off  shouting  after  his  com- 
rades, kicking  up  his  heels  in  wild  delight. 

The  other  little   one,  sickly  and  white, 
was  standing  by  the  porch,  still  struggling 
with  the  hat.     A  faded  red  ribbon  was  ir  '' 
her  hand,  a  large  pin  in  her  mouth, 
lifted   melancholy   brown    eyes    to    Miss 
Lynn's  face. 

"  Poor   little    woman  !"  said   Daphne, 
looking  compassionately  at  the  ihin  little 
liands  and  pale  cheeks.     "  Is  your  si 
loose  ?     What  a  terrible  pin  !     Is  thai  a^ 
you  have  lo  fasten  it  with  ?" 

"  'Es,  ma'am,"  in  a  timid  whisper. 

"  It  must  hurt  your  head.     If  you    ! 
down  it  would  run  into  you.     Come  into 
the  house  and  we  will  put  a  stitch  i 

The  little  child  held  out  its  hand  and 
followed  obediently. 

"  There,"  said  Daphne,  when  the  stitch 
had  been  put  in  ;  "  now  you  can  tie  the 
hat  as  light  as  you  like,  and  roll  in  the 
grass  all  day  without  hurting  yourself,  and 
play  with  the  others." 

The  child  looked  up  wonderingly.  Roll 
in  the  grass  all  day  ?  Play  with  the  oth- 
ers ?  She  did  not  understand  what  such 
things  meant  Her  little  life  had  been  all 
sitting  sliU  in  the  chimney  corner,  hungry 
and  cold  ;  orstanding,  colderslill,  outside 
the  door  till  her  mother  [had  told  her  she 
might  come  in  again.  Not  her  own  mo- 
ther ;  you  could  see  that  in  the  child's 
face.  'The  father  had  married  again  lately 
a  rough,  heartless,  low  woman,  who  used 
the  child  as  a  messenger,  or  as  nurse  to 
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her  healthy  baby,  and  turned  it  out  of 
doors  at  other  times. 

"  Where's  your  dinner  ?"  asked  the 
schoolmistress,  as  she  tied  on  her  own  bon- 
net, and  opened  the  door  to  go  out,  having 
first  seen  that.  Mrs.  Lynn  had  got  hers, 
without  any  breaking  of  plates  and  upset- 
ting of  glasses  by  Eliza  Ann. 

The  child  put  its  wasted  hand  into  its 
pocket,  and  drew  out  a  dry  crust  of  bread. 

"  Child  ! — you  don't  mean  that's  all 
your  dinner  ?" 

Daphne  pushed  her  hand  into  the  poc- 
ket herself,  to  make  certain.  As  she  turned 
it  out,  a  few  crumbs  fell  on  the  floor.  The 
child  stooped  down,  wet  its  finger  and 
picked  them  up  one  by  one,  putting  each 
into  its  mouth,  and  smacking  its  lips  in 
pleased  content. 

"  Oh !  little  one,"  said  the  schoolmis- 
tress, the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  (and 
Daphne's  tears  did  not  often  come), "  you 
shall  have  some  better  dinner  if  you  wait 
a  minute." 

She  cut  a  piece  of  cold  meat  and  some 
bread  and  cheese,  and  put  in  the  child's 
hands.  It  looked  up  hesitatingly  into  her 
face. 

"  Yes,  you  may  eat  it  now,  as  fast  as 
you  like,  as  we  go  along.  We  must  run, 
though,  or  we  shan't  catch  the  other  chil- 
dren." 

But  the  child's  legs  were  so  weak,  it 
could  not  run.  They  followed  the  merry 
voices  of  the  children  down  the  village. 
Some  of  the  elder  girls  were  waiting  at  the 
gate  near  the  church. 

"  Please  'am,  we  wants  to  goo  in  here. 
The  vi'lets  is  beautiful,  all  under  the  big 
trees." 

"  But  may  we  go  in  ?  Whose  field  is 
it  ?"  asked  Miss  Lynn. 

"  Please  'am,  it's  Mr.  Falk's  field,  and 
he  al'ays  lets  us  goo  in." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  ask  leave  first," 
said  Paphne,  who  had  an  impression  that 
the  brewer  was  a  great  autocrat,  and 
much  to  be  respected.  "  I  will  go  to  the 
door  with  you  two  elder  girls,  and  ask  if 
we  may." 

Sarah  opened  the  door,  and  then  ran  to 
look  for  her  master. 

Mr.  Falk  appeared  immediately. 

"  Won't  you  walk  in  ?"  he  said  politely. 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Lynn. 
"  We  only  wanted  to  know  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  the  children  going  into  your 
field  to  pick  violets." 


"  Oh  dear  no  !  which  field  ?"  said  the 
brewer,  conveying  delicately  to  Miss 
Lynn  the  fact  that  he  was  lord  of  many 
fields  in  Shelboume. 

The  school-girls  explained. 

"  Oh  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Falk.  He 
took  his  hat  from  a  peg,  and  brushing  a 
little  malt  from  his  coat  sleeve,  followed 
the  schoolmistress,  and  opened  the  gates. 

They  talked  a  little  as  they  went  to- 
wards the  field,  the  two  school-girls  falling 
behind  them. 

"  You  are  most  welcome  at  any  time 
to* take  them  into  any  of  my  fields,"  he 
said,  as  he  held  open  the  last  gate,  leading 
into  the  meadow  itself.  "  And  I  hope 
you  will  some  day  do  me  the  pleasure  of 
looking  into  my  house.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mrs.  Lynn  is  a  lover  of  flowers. 
I  have  a  nice  garden,  and  a  pretty  show 
in  my  small  greenhouse,  if  you  care  for 
such  things." 

"  Oh,  have  you  ?"  said  Daphne  eager- 
ly, "  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  them. 
My  mother  is  blind,  but  she  would  like  to 
smell  the  flowers." 

"  Any  day  then,  and  any  hour  you  may 
like  to  name,"  said  Mr.  Falk,  "  I  shall  be 
at  your  service — would  to-morrow " 

**  Saturday  would  suit  me  best,"  said 
Miss  Lynn,  "  because  that  is  a  holiday." 

"  Tiien  next  Saturday — about  two  ?" 
said  Mr.  Falk. 

"  Thank  you — ^if  my  mother  is  well 
enough.  I  think  it  would  do  her  good. 
I  know  she  would  enjoy  it.  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you." 

Mr.  Falk  took  off  his  hat,  and  went 
back  to  his  brewery.  And  Miss  Lynn, 
sitting  down  on  tlie  driest  grass  she  could 
find  under  a  large  elm  tree,  took  a  reel  of 
thread  from  her  pocket,  and  began  tying 
up  violets. 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  mean  them  all  to  be 
brought  to  me,"  she  said,  as  child  after 
child  rushed  up  with  its  hot  hand  full, 
and  threw  them  in  her  lap. 

They  all  stood  still,  their  faces  falling. 

"  Do  you  like  best  to  give  them  to  me,    * 
children  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  1"  said  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"  Then  I  like  them,"  said  Daphne.  She 
did  not  thank  them,  but  they  all  under- 
stood the  pleased  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  won't  you  pick  violets  too  ?"  she 
said,  seeing  the  pale  little  child  was  stand- 
ing at  her  side  alone,  the  dinner  finished, 
and  the  wistful  look  come  back  to  its  face. 
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It  looked  helplessly  at  her. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  you  don't  know 
how  to  play  or  to  pick  flowers.  School- 
mistress must  teach  you  that  by-and-by 
before  you  learn  letters.  But  now  you 
may  come  and  sit  on  my  dress — not  on 
the  grass,  it  is  a  little  damp.  Look  at  these 
beautiful  violets  that  God  has  made. 
Your  name  is  a  flower's  name,  isn't  it  ? 
Aren't  you  called  Lily  ?" 

"  Es  'am,"  in  a  less  timid  whisper. 

"  You  like  dinner  better  than  violets, 
don't  you,  Lily  ?"  said  Daphne,  peeping 
under  her  hat,  and  patting  the  pale 
cheeks.     "  But  we  need  both,  I  think." 

Jonathan  Cleare  passed  by  the  field  that 
morning,  and  looked  as  he  passed  by. 

It  was  changed  times  for  Shelbourne 
School,  since  'Drew  and  he  had  smarted 
under  the  cane  together.  But  he  did  not 
think  Miss  Lynn  ought  to  be  sitting  on  the 
damp  grass  so  early  in  the  year. 

Chapter  XXIX. 

AARON   FALK    AT   HOME. 

Saturday  came,  and  Mrs.  Lynn  was 
well  enough  to  accept  the  brewer's  invita- 
tion. When  Daphne  was  at  home,  the 
burden  of  Eliza  Ann  and  her  misdemean- 
ors did  not  press  so  heavily  upon  her,  and 
the  refreshing  lull  that  Saturday  brought 
with  it  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  school 
and  the  schoolmistress's  house  worked 
wonders  for  Daphne's  mother. 

'"  One  can  hear  one's  self  speak  once 
a-week,"  she  said,  as  she  let  Daphne  ar- 
range her  shawl  and  tie  her  bonnet. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Daphne,  reproach- 
fully, "  it  is  only  from  twelve  to  half-past 
one  that  the  children  make  a  noise.  It 
does  them  such  good  after  lessons." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does  them  good,  my 
dear.  I  suppose  it  does  that  girl  good  to 
be  my  servant.  But  it  isn't  pleasant,  and  I 
can't  say  1  think  so." 

Daphne  bit  her  lip. 

"If  you  wish  it,  Eliza  Ann  shall  go 
home,"  she  said.  The  reform  of  Eliza 
Ann  was  to  be  a  day-dream  then. 

"  If  she  did,  you'd  never  be  content  till 
you  had  found  another  just  like  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Lynn,  pushing  her  chair  back,  and 
feeling  for  her  daughter's  arm. 

It  was  nearly  half  past  two  when  they 
got  to  Mr.  Falk's  house,  and  they  had  had 
their  frugal  dinner  long  before  they  start- 
ed.    But,  to  Miss  Lynn's  surprise,  an  elab- 


orate luncheon  was  prepared  for  them  in 
one  room,  while  the  other  was  full  of  sun- 
shine and  books. 

The  windows  of  the  last  looked  out,  as 
we  know,  on  to  the  pond  and  bridge,  the 
lodge  and  approach  to  the  Place,  and  the 
big  elms  that  skirted  the  water.  And  close 
under  the  windows  was  Mr.  Falk's  garden, 
gay  with  bright  spring  flowers. 

"  How  beautiful !"  said  Miss  Lynn,  as 
she  stood,  after  lunch  was  over,  in  the 
window,  leaving  her  mother  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Falk. 

He  rose  and  pushed  an  arm-chair  to- 
wards her. 

"  It  is  pretty,"  he  said.  "  Won't  you 
sit  down  ?" 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Daphne.  She 
thought  Mr.  Falk  as  pleasant  as  he  was 
great.  She  felt  it  was  rather  a  condescen- 
sion on  his  part  to  be  so  civil  to  a  poor 
schoolmistress. 

She'dreamed  away  ten  minutes  at  the 
window,  watching  the  swans  dipping  their 
long  necks  in  the  clear  water,  through 
which,  even  from  the  distance,  she  could 
see  the  bright  green  of  the  waving  weeds. 
Then  Mr.  Falk  came  up  to  her  and  said — 

"  You  are  fond  of  flowers  I  think,  Miss 
Lynn.  I  can  show  you  some  better  than 
those  you  were  tying  up  in  the  field.  My 
little  greenhouse  is  small,  but  it  is  in  good 
order,  and  I  have  a  nice  show  of  bloom  on 
just  now." 

"You  will  come  too,  mother?**  said 
Daphne,  seeing  her  mother  sat  still. 

"  I  would  rather  rest  here,"  she  answer- 
ed. "  I  cannot  see  the  flowers,  and  I  am 
a  little  tired.  Mr.  Falk  will  be  so  good 
as  let  me  stay  here  I'm  sure,  while  you 
go  round  the  garden." 

Daphne  was  disappointed. 

"  My  mother  is  very  fond  of  flowers," 
she  said  as  she  went  out,  feeling  she 
ought  to  make  some  apology  for  Mrs. 
Lynn's  apparent  want  of  appreciatioi>  of 
the  greenhouse  and  garden. 

Mr.  Falk  had  no  objection  to  taking 
the  trouble  of  showing  the  garden  to  Mrs. 
Lynn  at  any  other  time — that  is,  of  taking 
her  round  it,  if  he  might  look  forward  to 
the  pleasure  of  having  their  company 
again.  So  he  intimated  to  Miss  Lynn  as 
he  went  round  the  corner,  and  opened  the 
greenhouse  door. 

A  breath  of  warm  scented  air  met  them 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Oh  /  "  said  Daphne,  finding  no  better 
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means  of  expressing  her  delight  and  as- 
tonishment. 

Great  pots  of  lily  of  the  valley,  of  nar- 
cissus and  jonquils,  of  primulas  and  hya- 
cinths, all  blooming  together,  made  the 
little  place  a  paradise  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  this,"  she 
said  earnestly,  turning  from  sweet  to 
sweet,  and  stoopmg  over  the  lilies  as  if    the  same  t)f  Jonathan. 


you  and  Mrs.  Lynn  will  often  afford 
me." 

"  We  shall  need  very  little  temptation," 
said  Daphne,  smiling,  "but  till  Easter  I 
shall  be  very  busy." 

"  Hfc  is  a  nice  young  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Lynn,  leaning  on  her  daughter's  arm  as 
they  crossed  the  green.    She  had  said  just 


she  could  never  breathe  in  enough  of  their 
delicate   perfume.     "  How   glad   I  am  L 
came  now — that  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
ask  us  now  !   In  another  week  they  would 
have  been  over." 

**  Something  else  would  have  replaced 
them,"  said  {ilr.  Falk,  smiling.  "  But  as 
you  Hke  the  early  spring  flowers  so  well,  I 
am  glad  too  that  you  came  now." 

"I  must  fetch  my  mother,"  said  Miss 
Lynn ;  and  before  Mr.  Falk  could 
answer,  she  had  sped  round  the  garden  to 
the  house. 

Mr.  Falk  smiled  again,  as  he  watched 
her.  The  little  grave,  pale,  sedate  school- 
mistress could  change  into  this,  could 
she?  Well,  it  was  a  beautiful  change, 
and  he  liked  it.  And  yet  he  had  thought 
the  little  sedate  Miss  Lynn  very  pretty,  as 
she  sat  on  Sundays  playing  the  harmo- 
nium— as  she  turned  her  head  to  speak  to 
the  children, — as  she  found  their  places 
with  her  small  ungloved  hands. 

Miss  Lynn  went  away  with  a  bunch  of 
Neapolitan  violets  in  those  hands.  Both 
she  and  her  mother  were  deeply  grateful 
to  Mr.  Falk  for  his  kindness.  If  they 
could  sometimes  come  on  Saturdays  and 
see  those  flowers,  and  that  lovely  view 
from  the  windows,  and  be  civilly  treated 
by  a  kind  man  like  this,  what  a  pleasure 
it  might  add  to  their  life,  thought  Daphne ! 
Her  mother  was  like  a  changed  being 
since  she  had  been  there. 

She  showed  her  gratitude  as  she  lifted 
her  earnest  grey  eyes  to  the  brewer's  face. 

*'  You  have  given  us  such  pleasure," 
she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand.  "  We 
both  thank  you,  sir,  very  much." 

Aaron  Falk  looked  pleased,  till  Daphne 
came   to   the   word 


"  Young,  mother !  he's  not  at  all  young," 
said  Daphne. 

Chapter  XXX. 

INNOVATIONS. 

Easter  fell  late  that  year.  April,  with 
sun  and  showers,  was  well  in,  and  the 
spring  flowers  out  of  doors  were  in  their 
full  beauty  by  Passion  Week. 

Daphne  was  preparing  an  anthem  and 
the  most  joyful  hymns  for  Easter  Day.  All 
the  Shelbourne  world  was  to  be  astonish- 
ed. No  one  knew  of  it  but  Mr.  May, 
whose  permission  had  been  readily  given. 

It  was  a  secret  between  Daphne  and 
the  singers.  An  anthem  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  Shelbourne,  where  six  hymn- 
tunes  had  reigned  without  rival  all 
through  Mr.  Byles's  time.  The  old  village 
fiddler,  who  played  the  harmonium  in 
those  days,  had  given  up  his  place  to 
Miss  Lynn.  He  couldn't  keep  up  with 
all  the  new-fangled  tunes,  he  said. 

"  The  Old  Hundry  went  to  a  deal  o' 
toons,"  he  thought ;  "  and  as  long  as  the 
toon  goes  along  o'  the  hymn,  what  more 
could  ye  want  ?  If  the  toons  goes  trillin* 
about  where  no  one  don't  look  for  'em  to 
goo,  half  the  folks  has  to  stay  behind. 
And  then  they  haven't  no  sense  to  leave 
it  alone,  they  haven't ;  but  after  it  they'll 
come,  some  time  or  another,  for  have 
their  squeak  they  will.  They've  got  their 
seats,  and  they've  got  their  books;  and 
they  dun'  know  as  why  they  shouldn't 
sing.  Wonderful  set  up  is  folks  :  singin's 
a  trade  as  well  as  tinkerin'  or  tailorin';  and 
what  'ud  any  one  think  if  every  one  set 
to  work  a  tinkerin'  and  a  tailorin',  because 


"  sir." 


A   shade   of    other  folks  did  it?     Howsomever,  that's 


something  that  was  not  exactly  annoy- 
ance passed  over  his  face  then.  But  it 
was  only  momentary;  and  as  he  held 
open  the  green  swing-gate  that  let  Mrs. 
Lynn  and  her  daughter  out  on  to  the 
village  green,  he  said — 

"  I  need  not  say  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  me.  I  trust,  Miss  Lynn,  it  is  a  pleasure 


the  way  of  folks  with  singin' ;  and  so,  says 
I,  give  'em  toons  as  they  can  run  along 
side  of;  for  ketchin'  up  a  toon's  a  sorry 
thing,  and  don't  make  ye  feel  willin'  to 
praise  God,  even  of  a  Sunday,  in  yer  best 
clothes." 

But  by  degrees  the  congregation  had 
begun  to  learn  the  "  new-fangled  "  tUnes ; 
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and  Daphne  thought  that  by  Easter  they 
would  be  quite  ready  for  an  anthem. 

She  had  fresh  innovations  to  suggest. 
Might  she  and  the  children  put  flowers  in 
the  church  on  Easier  Day  ?  She  had 
looked  at  the  beautiful  proportions  of  tbe 
building,  at  the  massive  stone  font,  the 
quaint  monuments,  and  the  glorious  glints 
of  color  from  the  old  stained  glass,  till 
she  longed  to  set  it  in  moss  and  primroses, 
as  she  used  to  do  at  the  church  at  Holme. 
Mr.  May  hesitated  a  little ;  he  would  think 
about  it;  he  saw  no  harm  ;  but  he  would 
spe^k  to  Mrs.  Myse  first.  He  also  spoke 
Mr,    Faik;  and   both   the   little  aunt 

id  the  autocratic  brewer  approved.     So 
laphoe  had  her  own  way  in  this  loo. 

Two  or  three  days  before  Easter,  she 
met  Mr.  May  in  the  church,  to  settle  what 
was  to  be  done.  Miss  Lynn  pointed  out 
tlie  only  place  in  which  she  would  need 
help. 

"  It  would  only  want  a  little  wire 
stretched  across,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
tbe  sloping  sill  of  the  window  thai  was  to 
'     banked  with  moss  and  flowers. 

Jonathan  Cleare  will  do  that  for  you," 

Id   the  curate,    "  Perhaps  you  would 
you  go  home — you  pass  his 
lother's  door,  and  the  forge  too — that  he 
''  would  oblige  me  by  meeting  you  here  on 
Saturday." 

Miss  Lynn  found  Mrs.  Cleare's  cottage, 
and  knocked  at  ihe  door.  She  was  kept 
a  few  minutes  waiting,  for  the  deaf  woman 
did  not  hear  the  first  knock.  But  the  time 
seemed  short  to  Daphne,  for  she  stood  in 
the  prettiest  cottage  garden  she  had  ever 
seen.  Tufts  of  violets  and  primroses  and 
pink  hepaiicas  were  flowering  in  the 
border,  enclosed  by  the  neatest  of  privet 
hedges;  and  young  leaves  were  coming 
out  on  the  many  creepers  that  were  train- 
ed carefully  about  the  windows  and  the 

rch.      Mrs.    Cleare    must    be    a    nice 

iman  to  be  so  fond  of  flowers. 

I  came,"  said  Miss  Lynn,  when  her 
icond  and  louder  tap  had  brought  Jona- 
mother  to  the  door,  "  to  bring  a 
message  from  Mr.  May,  I  think  it  is 
j-our  son,  Mrs,  Cleare,  who  is  the  black- 
smith, isn't  it?" 

"  I'm  so  dull  o'  hearin",  my  dear, — I 
beg  your'pardon,  ma'am,"  she  said,  hastily 
correcting  herself. 

Miss  Lynn  repeated  her  words. 

"Jonathan?"     said    Mrs.    Cleare,   her 

:e  lighting  up.     "  Yes,  he's  my  son.     Is 


there    anything  as   he  can  do  for  5 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side, 
the  answer. 

Miss  Lynn  said  Jonathan  would  oblii 
Mr.  May  by  being  at  the  rfiurch  on  Sati 
day  morning. 

Mrs.  Cleare  paused  a  moment,  and  tht 
nodded  her  head  a  little  dubiously. 

"He'll  be  sure  to  come,"  she  said, 
her   gentle,   cheery   voice.     "Won't  yoi 
look  in  a  minute?" 

"  Is  your  husband  ill  ?"  asked  Daphi 
drawn  towards  the  patient  woman  and  tt 
pale  invalid  silting  over  the  fire. 

The  elder  Jonathan  made  some  sound 
intended  for  a  greeting,  and  pushed  his 
hand  nervously  across  his  face.  Daphne 
thought  she  had  seldom  seen  a  harder; 
face.  How  difficult  it  must  be  to  live  will 
him ! 

"  Has  he  been  Jong  ill  ?"  she  asb 
turning  to  his  wife. 

*'  Five  year  as  ever  is,"  she  answered, 
"  He  got  a  mischief  when  he  were  lifUn'  a 
sack,  and  he  never  been  right,  not  sin< 
then." 

"  Then  you  can't  work  ?"  said  Dapli 
"  It  must  be  a  great  trial,  that." 

A  triumbled  "  yes,"  was  the  reply. ' 

Miss  Lynn  felt  she  was  not  wanted,  ai 
turned  to  go.  Mrs.  Cleare  followed  hi 
Daphne's  face  was  like  a  glint  of  susli] 
to  her — she  could  not  lose  it  so  soon, 

"  He  don't  say  nothink,"  she  said,  in  an 
undertone,  as  they  stood  in  the  garden, 
"  but  he's  always  sadly.  I  don't  know 
right  as  how  he  feels,  I  don't.  He  don't 
say  nothink ;  faut  I  know  he's  bad  by  the 
looks  of  him;  and  the  neighbors — ihey 
can  hear  him — and  they  says  as  he  often 
moans  by  hisselt  in  the  garden.  Very  like 
he's  a  moanin'  now  to  hisself  by  tbe  fire, 
on'y  I  don't  hear  him.  He's  a  very  close 
man,  and  he  don't  like  for  me  to  lake  much: 
notice  on  him,  he  don't."  And  she 
wistfully  at  Daphne,  as  much  as  to 
"  You  don't  know  what  a  trouble  that 
be." 

Daphne  only  looked  sorrowfully  at  hi 
in  return.  There  seemed  no  word  ft; 
troubles  like  that.     Presently  she  said — 

"You  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  " 
Cleare.     How  pretty  your  garden  is 

"  I  don't  do  noihmk,"  she  ansi 
smihng,  and  shaking  her  head.    "  It's  Ji 
Ihan,   that's    my    sou,    as  has    done 
He's  always  wonderful  arter  flowers  he 
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His  flowers  and  his  books,  that's  what  he 
cares  for.  He  were  always  a  ^ood  scholar, 
though  he'didn't  get'much  larnin*.  But  he 
larn't  to  be  a  good  son,  he  did,  and  that's 
the  best  lesson,  I  take  it.  He  been  always 
a  good  son  to  me,  I  know  " — and  her  voice 
broke  suddenly — "  if  it  weren't  for  him  *s 
father  and  I  'ud  'ave  been  long  ago  in 
Hepreth  workhouse.  Jonathan,  he  were 
away,  and  gettin'  on  first  rate,  he  were. 
But  his  father  took  ill,  and  he  come  back  as 
soon  as  ever  he  got  the  letter ;  and  we're 
both  beholden  to  him  for  all  as  ever  we 
has — and  it's  all  along  o'  him  that  we  is  so 
comfor'ble.  He  won't  niver  get  on  here 
same  as  he  did  there ;  but  he's  wonderful 
good  to  his  mother  and  his  father  he  is." 

And  Mrs.  Cleare  fairly  broke  down,  and 
dried  her  fast-falling  tears  with  her  apron. 

As  Daphne  Lynn  held  out  her  hand  to 
her  to  say  good-bye,  she  felt  that,  in  spite 
of  the  hard,  pale  husband  by  the  fire,  she 
could  not  pity  her. 

**  You'll  come  agin,  if  I'm  not  makin' 
too  free  asking  of  you  ?"  said  Jonathan's 
mother. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come,"  said 
Daphne,  as  she  went  out. 

*'  My  dear,  there's  a  letter  for  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Lynn,  as  her  daughter  came  in.  **  I 
couldn't  make  out  what  the  boy  said,  and 
of  course  Eliza  Ann  was  out  of  the  way. 
Up  to  some  mischief,  never  fear." 

Daphne  opened  a  letter,  addressed  in  a 
small,  neat  hand,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  The  Brewery,  Shclbourne. 

"  Dear  Miss  Lynn, — I  understand  from 
Mrs.  Myse  that  you  think  of  decorating  the 
church. 

*'  I  beg,  therefore,  to  offer  you  any 
flowers,  from  my  garden  or  greenhouse, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you  or  take  your 
fancy. 

"  With  respects  to  Mrs.  Lynn,  believe  me 
to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Aaron  Falk." 

"  How  kind  !"  said  Miss  Lynn.  "  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  May  must  have  asked  for  them." 

Mrs.  Lynn's  eyes,  though  they  were 
blind,  twinkled  saucily  behind  her  spec- 
tacles. 

Chapter   XXXI. 

EASTER    EVE. 

Early  on  the  Saturday  morning,  Eliza 
Ann's  powers  as  parlor-maid,  or  porter, 


were  tested.  Perhaps  she  savored  more 
of  the  latter,  to  judge  by  the  clatter  and 
tramp,  anything  but  feminine,  that  herald- 
ed her  approach  through  the  little  lobby, 
to  open  the  door. 

To  it  there  had  come  Jonathan  Cleare, 
the  blacksmith. 

As  he  passed  the  window  he  could  not 
help  seeing  Miss  Lynn  moving  about  in 
the  sunny  parlor,  preparing  a  neatly-laid 
breakfast  on  a  little  tray. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  smooth 
brown  hair,  drawn  from  her  face,  and 
twisted  round  her  head  in  a  way  that 
spoke  both  of  care  and  of  carelessness. 
Care,  to  be  scrupulously  neat  and  clean, 
carelessness  as  to  what  set  the  large  twists 
of  hair  took,  or  how  their  arrangement 
might  be  most  becoming.  Not  that  Jona- 
than dissected  the  motives  of  the  schoolmis- 
tress in  this  fashion.  He  only  knew  it  was 
the  face  of  the  grey  bonnet  on  Sundays,  the 
face  he  had  seen  flushed  from  teaching  in 
the  school,  bonnetless  now,  and  fresh  as  a 
new-blown  rose  in  the  early  morning. 

Daphne  was  circumspect.  Her  mother 
never  came  down  to  breakfast :  and  she 
would  not,  therefore,  ask  Jonathan  Cleare 
to  come  in.  Besides,  she  and  her  mother 
had  decided,  when  they  came  to  Shel- 
bourne,  that  they  would  "  keep  to  them- 
selves." 

She  could  not  be  quite  sure  that  they 
had  kept  their  resolve,  when  she  remem- 
bered the  great  luncheon  at  Mr.  Falk's, 
and  one  or  two  visits  to  the  cottagers 
when  they  were  in  trouble,  and  when  she 
saw  the  young  blacksmith  waiting  at  the 
door  for  her  orders  about  the  church 
decoration.  But  after  all,  how  much 
pleasanter  life  had  become  both  to  her 
and  to  her  mother  since  they  had  inno- 
cently infringed  the  rigor  of  their  rule. 

She  went  out  to  speak  to  Jonathan, 
trusting  the  tray,  with  her  mother's  break- 
fast, to  Eliza  Ann. 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Jona- 
than. "  I  came  along  to  see  what  I  could 
do  for  you.  My  mother  understood  you 
to  say  you  wanted  me  here  on  Saturday — 
that's  to-day  ?" 

"  Wanted  you  here  ?  O  no  ! "  said 
Daphne.  And  then,  seeing  Jonathan 
color,  she  colored  too,  at  her  own  awk- 
ward speech. 

"  I  mean,  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
troubling  you,  only  Mr.  May  said  you 
could  put  some  wire  across  the  window- 


sills  in  the  churcli;  and  it  was  he  that 
wished  me  to  ask  you  to  look  in  there  to- 
day." 

"  My  mother's  very  dull  of  hearing," 
he  answered — and  Daphne  could  not  help 
seeing  that  he  showed  ever  so  slightly  that 
her  first  words  had  annoyed  him — "  and 
that's  how  tlie  mistake's  come.  Perhaps 
Hi.  May  will  let  me  know,  then,  when  it 
is  I  am  wanted." 

"  When  it  is  convenient  to  you  to  come 
to  the  church,  I  think.  Some  of  the  girls 
and  I  are  going  to  put  the  flowers  in,  and 
we  can  do  the  windows  any  lime  before 
dark  that  it  suits  you  to  come,  Mr.  Cleare." 

Jonathan  colored  again,  slighdy.  He 
was  not  used  to  he  called  Mr,  Cleare. 
There  had  been  a  lime  when  he 
looked  something  like  the  name,  and 
when  strangers'  lips  had  called  him  by  it. 
But  now  he  looked  at  his  fingers  soiled 
with  iron  rust,  and  at  the  broad  palm  that 
had  grown  hard  from  work,  and  then  at 
his  cgat,  mended  indeed  by  the  little 
mother  al  home,  but  looking  worh  as  a 
blacksmith's  coat  must  look — and  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  the  neat,  delicate,  well- 
dressed  schoolmistress  was  mocking  him, 
when  she  called  him  Mr.  Cieare.  Mr. 
Cleare !  why,  in  her  eyes  what  else  could 
he  be  but  a  great  clumsy  workman  ?  And 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  pair  of  small  white 
hands  folded  loosely  before  him,  on  a  soft 
grey  dress. 

Jonathan  knew  Miss  Lynn  too  little,  or 
he  was  too  proud  to  put  his  feelings  into 
words.  What  could  it  matter  what  she 
thought  of  him,  or  what  she  called  him  ? 
He  was  only  the  blacksmith,  sent  for  to 
stretch  wires  in  the  church. 

But  Daphne  was  quick  to  read  the  hu- 
man face,  when  the  face  was  so  honest  as 
to  wear  no  mask,  and  to  change  with 
every  shade  of  feeling.  She  saw  that  she 
had  in  some  way  wounded  Jonathan's 
feelings.  She  would  try  to  make  him 
amends. 

"I  could  come  down  in  five  minutes 
just  to  show  you  what  is  required,"  she 
said  humbly,  afraid  of  making  another 
mistake,  "  Perhaps  you  will  walk  in,  till 
I  have  put  on  my  bonnet  ?" 

Jonathan  was  hesitating,  and  on  the 
point  of  refusing,  when  a  crash  as  of 
lightning,  thunder,  and  teacups,  silenced 
tjm. 

Daphne  gave  a  resigned  sigh. 

But  following  on  the   crash   came  a 


scream,  which  terrified  her.     It  wa» 
mother's  voice.      She  fled  upstairs  as 
she  were  on  w'ings. 

Litde  was  to  be  seen  of  poor 
Lynn,  who  lay,  like  Pompeii,  buried  i| 
her  own  beauties.  Daphne's  litde  bli " 
and  white  cups,  given  her  by  her  fathf 
the  china  teapot  and  cream-jug,  every- 
tiling,  was  either  a  hopeless  mass  of  bits 
upon  the  floor,  or  upset  upon  the  bed. 
And  upon  the  bed  and  all  over  the  poor 
blind  woman's  hands  and  arras  the  teapot 
had  emptied  itself.  Those  hands,  scalded 
and  blistered,  were  the  first  things  that 
Daphne  saw.  Mrs.  Lynn  was  holding 
them  up  and  wringing  them  helplessly 
over  the  debris  of  china  and  soaked  bread 
and  butter  that  surrounded  her. 

Daphne  could  not  speak.  She  could 
not  scold  Eliza  Ann,  who  stood  there, 
sullen  and  stolid,  saying  and  doing  notli- 
ing.  She  felt  she  had  only  herself  to 
blame ;  she  that  had  been  deceiving  her- 
self into  thinking  she  was  charitable,  and 
who  had  been  sacrificing  her  nearest  and 
dearest  all  the  time  to  her  own  whim. 

She  was  too  distressed,  too  angry  with 
herself  to  cry.  But  as  she  tied  uji  her 
mother's  hands  tenderly  with  cold  cream 
and  a  soft  handkerchief,  Mrs.  Lynn  couli' 
feel  that  she  was  trembling. 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  she  said  once  rcn; 
fully,  under  her  breath;  that  was  all. 

Il  was  like  another  being,  the  Mias 
Lynn  who  came  quietly  down  stairs  ten 
minutes  later,  followed  by  Eliza  Ann  in 
her  hat  and  shawl.  She  was  quite  pale, 
and  Jonathan  could  see  she  had  been  cry- 
ing. 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  him,  as  she 
took  hold  of  the  sullen  girl's  hand,  and 
led  her  gently  to  the  door. 

Jonathan  saw  her  lay  her  hand  on  the 
threadbare  shawl,  and  then  he  saw  a 
thing  that  almost  look  his  breath  away. 

He  could  not  hear  what  Miss  LyM 
said,  nor  did  he  try  to  listen  ;  but  he  sail 
her  draw  the  sullen  stolid  face  towar ' 
her  and  kiss  it. 

And  then  the  stolid  took  gave  way,  aw 
the  tears  ran  over  the  plain,  hard  face  J 
and  the  poor  girl  brushed  the  rough,  p 
hand  across  her  eyes,  and  tramped  out  t 
the  gate,  letting  it  bang  behind  her. 

Daphne  Lynn  stood  a  moment  looking 
after  her.  Then  she  came  in,  closed  t' 
door,  and  sank  wearily  into  a  seat  in  tht 
parior. 
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"  I  forgave  her  everything,"  she  said  at 
last,  in  a  piteously  sad  tone — "  everything 
that  I  could.  She  took  my  money  and 
my  clothes ;  she  broke  almost  everything 
I  had ;  and  I  thought  if  she  only  did  not 
hurt  my  mother  it  would  not  matter.  But 
I  see  now  I  have  been  deceiving  myself, 
forgetting  my  duties  at  home,  and  trying 
to  do  charities  abroad.  I  have  no  judg- 
ment. I  am  not  fit  to  teach  children.  I 
ought  to  do  plain  sewing,  to  keep  me 
quiet  and  in  my  right  mind." 

"  Fm  glad  you've  sent  her  away,"  said 
Jonathan,  a  little  shyly.  He  was  quite  taken 
by  surprise  at  being  made  the  confidant  of 
the  woman  that  a  few  moments  before  he 
had  thought  was  mocking  him.  This  child- 
like distress  and  the  sudden  expression  of 
it  was  what  he  never  had  expected  from 
Miss  Lynn.  But  he  had  learnt  to  know 
that  every  time  he  saw  her,  a  new  side  of 
her  character  was  unveiled.  •  The  side 
shown  him  to-day  moved  his  heart  strange- 
ly. He  could  enter  somewhat  into  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes ;  he  was, 
at  least,  so  much  nearer  her  than  he  had 
been  an  hour  ago,  that  he  could  pity  her. 

She  saw  his  sympathy  in  his  kind, 
honest  face,  though  he  did  not  attempt 
speech. 

"  You  have  had  trouble,  too,"  she  said. 
"  I  know  you  have  had  disappointments. 
I  have  heard  how  you  might  have  been 

"     Something  stopped  her.     She  felt 

she  was  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  touch 
upon  this  man's  silent  struggles  and  victo- 
ries uninvited. 

And  Jonathan  did  not  help  her.  He 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  for  words 
just  then,  but  they  came  to  him  so  slowly. 

Miss  Lynn  rose,  and  tied  on  her  bonnet. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long," 
she  said.  "  We  can  go  to  the  church 
now.  And  on  the  way,  is  there  any  one 
you  could  tell  me  of  who  would  wait  on 
my  mother,  now  Eliza  Ann  is  gone  ?'* 

"  My  mother  could  come  in  for  to-day," 
said  Jonathan;  " and  afterwards  there's 
Martha  Male  'ud  do  for  you.  Or,  if  it 
was  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  there's  Jael 
Thome;  she  can't  leave  the  old  gentle- 
man long  together,  but  she'd  be  glad  to 
earn  a  shilling  any  way  she  could." 

Jonathan  went  in  to  speak  to  his 
mother,  while  Miss  Lynn  walked  on  to 
the  church.  When  she  got  there,  she 
found  the  schoolgirls  had  not  arrived ;  but 
Mr.  Falk  was  in  the  porch,  and  a  great 


basket  of  cut  flowers  was  swinging  on 
Ben.  Bowers*  arm. 

Daphne  did  not  try  to  conceal  her  de- 
light and  gratitude  for  his  generosity.  But 
Aaron  Falk's'services  were  not  to  end  there. 

When  Jonathan  reached  the  church, 
with  a  wire  and  hammer  in  his  hand,  Aaron 
Falk  was  standing  on  the  steps,  arrang- 
ing the  moss  on  the  window-sills  for  Miss 
Lynn.  Two  schoolgirls  beside  her  were 
tying  primroses  into  bunches.  Mrs.  Myse 
was  creeping  about,  all  smiles,  and  con- 
tentment, and  admiration. 

"  We  needn't  keep  you,  thank  you, 
Jonathan,"  said  Mr.  Falk,  from  his  emi- 
nence on  the  steps ;  "  I  can  do  all  that  is 
required  here." 

Chapter    XXXII. 

ANDREW. 

With  warmer  days,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause a  long  time  had  now  passed  since 
his  leg  was  broken,  Andrew  Male  took  to 
regular  work  again. 

This  in  itself  helped  him  to  regain 
strength,  and  the  second  and  the  third 
week  he  felt  much  less  tired  than  the  first : 
and  so  the  old  routine  of  the  laborer's  life 
began  for  him  anew. 

But  he  was  an  altered  man  for  all  that, 
and  all  his  mates  knew  it.  He  had  always 
been  steady  and  hardworking,  not  given 
to  "  larks,"  as  they  called  it ;  but  his  had 
always  been  the  merriest  laugh  when  a 
joke  went  round,  and  the  clearest  whistle 
that  came  from  the  plough  as  it  turned  up 
the  deep  furrows,  was  the  tuneful  whistle 
of  Andrew :  and  though  he  was  not  tall 
like  Jonathan,  he  could  show  a  chest  and 
a  pair  of  stout  arms  against  any  man. 

Now,  he  seldom  seemed  to  hear  a  joke, 
or  if  he  did,  he  smiled  grimly  and  said  no- 
thing. He  followed  the  plough  first,  and 
later  the  drill  and  the  harrow,  in  silence, 
dragging  himself  along  in  a  half-weary 
half-lazy  way  that  was  new  to  him.  He 
stooped  too,  which  made  the  broad  chest 
look  narrower :  and  the  men  he  worked 
with  could  make  nothing  of  him.  The 
little  boys  who  guided  the  plough  .while 
he  led  the  horse,  often  had  a  sharp  word 
thrown  to  them,  and  his  temper  seemed  to 
vary  continually :  from  sullen  hard  work 
to  moody  idleness,  no  one  knew  which 
way,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  "  fit  would 
take  him."  Some  evenings  he  worked  on 
an  hour  after  the  other  men  had  gone 


Borne ;  on  other  days  he  asked  the  lime, 
fcr  watched  the  sun  going  down  in  the  sky 
Kontinually  j  and  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
hour  that  ended  the  laborer's  day,  he 
would  fetch  his  coat  and  wallet,  and  tramp 
off  hurriedly  towards  home. 

"  Not  as  he  got  nolhin'  to  do  when  he 
gits  here,"  said  his  mother — "but  gurn 
over  the  fire,  or  stand  in  the  doorway  wi' 
his  hands  in  his  pockets." 

Il  was  a  time  when  any  man  with  a 
tendency — from  whatever  cause — to  drink, 
would  have  become  a  constant  visitor  to 
the  Red  Inn.  Happily  Andrew  had  no 
leaning  that  way,  inherited  from  father  or 
from  mother,  and  his  own  tastes  would 
never  lead  him  to  it.  He  could  take  a 
pint  of  beer  at  the  inn  like  other  men,  but 
he  knew  when  to  stop  better  than  they 
i3id.  And  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
the  company  at  the  Red  Inn,  or  the  beer 
to  be  found  there,  would  minister  to  his 
trouble  :  rather  he  shrank  from  the  com- 
pany, and  took  his  pint  at  home. 

As  the  days  grew  longer,  and  the  even- 
ings less  cold,  the  fireside  was  more  and 
more  left  for  the  doorway.  There,  in  the 
gloaming,  he  stood  sometimes  for  hours, 
watching  the  darkness  stealing  over  the 
vQlage,  and  feeling,  the  hush  that  evening 
in  country  places  brings  with  it.  He  found 
some  strange  comfort  in  it:  the  twilight 
and  the  stillness  were  more  in  keeping 
with  his  frame  of  mind  than  the  happier 
light  and  sound  of  day. 

At  those  times  his  very  trouble   grew 

I  dim  and  indistinct.  A  sense  of  injury,  of 
grievous  wrong  done  lo  him,  clung  about 
oim'still.  But  the  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty he' was  in,  could  leave  little  room 
,for  such  active  feelings  as  hatred  or  the  de- 
sire for  revenge.  Hate  whom  ?  He 
^new  not.  Only,  therefore,  to  the  world 
ijlibout  him  his  dull  sullen  hate  went  out. 
On  such  nights,  Jonathan  going  from 
the  forge  to  his  cottage  often  passed  him 
fby.  Sometimes  he  ,saw  Andrew  in .  the 
doorway,  and  then  he  would  always  come 
towards  the  garden  gate  and  ask  him  how 
he  did.  The  time  was  over  for  Andrew's 
questionings.  Jonathan  felt  that,  and  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  facing  his  mate ;  and 
Andrew  could  not  help  seeing  that  Jona- 
than feared  nothing  ;  that  he  looked  him 
filll  in  the  face  when  they  met ;  that  he  did 
^^^  all  in  his  power  to  drive  away  the  cloud 
^^^LlhaC  hung  between  them. 
^^^H     And  yet  the  cloud  hung  there :  and 


Andrew  could  not  dispel  it. 
limes  longed  for  one  word  from  Jonathan 
that  he  could  lay  hold  of,  one  awkward 
look,  one  sign  that  now  as  before,  his 
mate  avoided  him.  Then  he  would  have 
it  out,  for  better  or"  for  worse.  Then  he 
should  know  for  certain,  either  that  what 
he  dreaded  was  true,  or  that  his  friend  was 
true. 

But  accuse  Jonathan  of  so  foul  a  deed, 
when  he  looked  at  him  like  that — when  he 
came  out  of  his  way  to  speak  cheerily  to 
him  ;  when  his  face  wore  the  innocence  of 
a  two  years'  old  child,  coupled  with  the 
strength  of  purpose  of  a  full-grown  raaa- 
how  was  it  possible? 

Andrew  fell  it  was  not  possible,  and  ^ 
— his  mother's  words  came  back  to  him,^ 
thousand  mocking  echoes  seemed  to  1( 
their  horrid  help  to  his  suspicion,  and 
must  keep  silence. 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  cried 
often,  not  in  words,  but  in  the  silent  utter- 
ances of  that  soul — "How  long,  0  Lord, 
how  long?" 

For  little  'Scilla,^  his  "poor  'Scilla'of  past 
days — he  knew  she  was  happy.  Jael  had 
told  him  that  she  had  been  to  see  her 
once,  and  that  she  was  quite  contented, 
having  the  child  with  her.  Through  the 
winter,  when  coals  were  dear,  and  the 
wind  bitter,  he  often  comforted  himself 
thinking  that  she  would  fare  better  even  in 
the  workhouse  than  in  old  Josiah's  home, 
where  food  and  firing  were  ever  scanty. 
And  though  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  it, 
his  feeling  towards  'Scilla  was  not  quite, 
could  not  be  quite,  what  it  had  been. 
Something  stood  between  her  and  him, 
like  the  something  that  stood  between  him 
and  Jonathan.  But  in  the  one  case  it  was 
the  dread  suspicion  :  in  the  other  it  was 
the  thought  of  that  child— the  child  that 
'Scilla  loved.  She  had  never  loved  hint, 
surely  :  and  yet  she  had  love  somewhere, 
it  seemed,  after  all.  Not  that  he  wished 
anything  away  from  her  that  brought  her 
contentment.  It  was  from  the  very  depth 
of  his  love  that  he  was  able  to  find  coiB 
fort  in  the  knowledge  that  she,  at  le^ 
did  not  suffer. 

But  now  as  the  spring  came  on,  and  q 
sounds  of  piping  thrushes  and  chatti 
starlings,  and  the  sight  of  primroses  o 
ing  in  the  copses,  and  ferns  unrolling  th( 
tender  green  heads  in  the  hedge-rowa-H 
all  these  things  came  back  to  earth  andJi 
him,  there  came  also,  keen  and  fresh,  t" 
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remembrance  of  last  year's  spring,  and  of 
'Scilla's  happy  child-like  delight  and  won- 
der at  what  seemed  now  to  Andrew  to  be 
returning  to  a  blind  and  thankless  world. 

The  new  life  abroad  and  stirring  seemed 
to  have  come  into  his  being  :  but  only  to 
change  the  dull  numb  pain  of  winter  for 
the  pain  of  returning  consciousness.  He 
had  thought  little  of  primroses  and  singing 
birds  before :  now  he  knew  by  the  trouble 
they  brought  him  that  they  were  bound  up 
with  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life. 

It  is  sad  when  nature  says  to  a  heart, 
young  enough  to  suffer  keenly,  but  too 
young  to  know  how  little  meaning  there  is 
in  those  words — have  been,  are,  and  shall 
be — that  its  happy  moments  are  all  past. 

One  soft  still  evening  in  May,  when  the 


weight  of  the  newly-awakened  pain  was 
pressing  at  its  heaviest  on  Andrew's  spirit, 
Jonathan  came  across  from  the  forge. 

"  You'll  walk  with  me  a  bit,  won't  you, 
'Drew?"  he  said,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
gate ;  "  it's  such  a  wonderful  fine  ev'ning." 

Any  chdnge  must  be  a  relief.  Andrew 
followed  his  friend  on  to  the  road,  and 
across  the  village  green,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

He  had  a  strange  hope  that  something 
might  come  of  that  walk,  some  light  upon 
the  darkness. 

If  any  man  had  called  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  would  have  come  as  he  did  at 
Jonathan's  bidding,  if  only  to  get  away 
from  himself  and  his  miserable  thoughts. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SAYING  "  NO." 


There  was  a  song,  popular  in  the  days 
of  my  youth,  called  *  Yes  and  No ;'  the 
words  by  Sam.  Lover,  the  music,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  by  Home,  the  composer  of 
*  Cherry  Ripe '  and  dozens  of  other  pleas- 
ing ballads  now  forgotten.  I  think  I  can 
quote  the  first  verse  correctly.     It  runs  : 

'*  There  are  two  little  words  that  we  use 
Without    thinking    from    whence   they   both 

came, 
But  if  you  will  list,  you  will  list  to  my  Muse, 
The  birthplace  of  each  I  will  name  {dts) : 
The  one  came  from  Heaven  to  bless, 
The  other  was  sent  from  below  ; 
What  a  sweet  little  angel  is  '  Yes,' 
What  a  demon-like  dwarf  is  that  *  No  !' "  (dts). 

Adopting  the  Bunsbyian  philosophy, 
the  "  application  of  it "  is  the  reply  of  the 
lady  of  your  heart  to  ///^f  question ;  and 
in  this  connection  the  "  sweet  little  angel " 
is  frequently  more  agreeable  than  the 
"  demon-like  dwarf."  But  in  the  long 
run — not  even  excepting  that  crisis  in 
Love's  young  dream  —  I  am  going  to 
maintain  that  the  happiness  of  man  or 
woman  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity  of  saying  "  No "  at  the  right 
time,  and  this  because  it  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  so  much  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant to  say  "  Yes." 

Now  it  will  not  do  to  turn  round  upon 
me,  and  pretend  that  saying  "  No "  to 
one  thing  is  the  same  as  saying  "  Yes  "  to 
its  opposite.  Of  course  there  are  really 
two  yes's  and  two  noes  in  every  question. 
One  Yes  in  the  interest  of  No,  and  one 


No  in  the  interest  of  Yes.  Thus :  Shall 
I  join  that  party  to  Richmond  ?  Answer, 
"  No" — for  I  cannot  afford  it.  It  will 
interfere  with  business.  It'will  throw  me 
in  contact  with  people  whom  I  ought  not 
to  cultivate.  Shall  I  be  economical,  atten- 
tive, and  virtuous  ?  Answer,  "  Yes."  Both 
replies  against  going.  Per  co?iira.  Do  I 
want  to  go  ?  Answer,  "  Yes."  Will  it  do 
me  any  harm  ? — "  No."  Both  conclusions 
in  favor  of  going.  But  practically,  the 
only  question  you  put  is,  '*  Shall  I  please 
myself?"  The  "  No"  is  unrepresented  in 
the  cause,  or  has  its  interests  in  the  hands 
of  some  unripe  junior,  against  whose 
arguments  you  are  prejudiced  before  they 
are  heard ;  whilst  Indulgence,  Q.C.,  and 
the  great  Mr.  Serjeant  Nevermind,  appear 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  have  the  ear  of  the 
Court.  A  verdict  in  favor  of  "  No" — or 
I  will  refuse — brings  no  immediate  benefit. 
Let  "  Yes  "  prevail,  and  bad  consequences 
need  not  necessarily  follow.  You  can 
economise  next  month ;  that  business  will 
keep,  and,  after  all,  the  company  is  not  so  ' 
bad.  Anyhow,  you  need  not  keep  up  the 
acquaintance.  "  Yes  "  involves  an  imme- 
diate self-sacrifice,  and  the  fearful  penalty 
of  being  considered  a  bad  fellow,  or  worse 
— a  prig !  "  No"  has  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  and  Indulgence,  Q.C.,  and  Serjeant 
Nevermind  leave  the  Court  with  firesh 
honors  on  their  wigs. 

From  the  greatest,  most  sublime  temp- 
tation which  God  ever  permitted,  down 
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It 


October, 


to'so  trivial  a  case  as  that  just  put,  the 
eloquence,  the  promise,  the  apparent  pro- 
fit, are  all  against  "  No."  . 

How  does  that  immortal  depicter  of 
human  nature  who  wrote  the  *  Merchant 
of  Venice'  put  it  through  the  mouth  of 
Launcelot  Gobbo  ?  Good  Launcelot  has 
a  hard  tussle  within  himself  upon  the 
question  of  running  from  the  Jew,  his 
master.  The  fiend  is  at  his  elbow,  advis- 
ing one  line  of  conduct,  whilst  his  con- 
science whispers  another.  The  fiend — 
with  his  usual  cunning — takes  the  "  Yes  " 
side.  Saying  "  No  "  is  like  church  bells 
to  //////.  "  Via  !  says  the  fiend  :  away ! 
says  the  fiend  :  for  the  heavens  (/promise) 
raise  up  a  brave  mind  {^aUe;y),  says  the 
fiend,  and  run."  Conscience — the  de- 
spised advocate  who  pleads  for  **  No  " — 
simply  urges,  "  Budge  not."  No  promise 
from  him,  no  flattery,  only  honest  advice ; 
and  so  "  Yes"  (as  usual)  has  it,  and  "  No" 
not  only  goes  to  the  wall,  but  is  abused  to 
boot.  "  In  my  conscience,"  says  Gobbo, 
after  having  gone  away  to  the  fiend,  "  my 
conscience  is  a  kind  of  hard  conscience." 
VcB  viitis  /  "  The  fiend  gives  the  more 
friendly  counsel ;  I  will  run."  And  he 
runneth.  What  follows  ?  Having  stifled 
his  conscience,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
pain  his  poor  old  blind  father  with  a  parcel 
of  lies  about  his  own  death,  and  the  rest,  to 
take  service  with  the  man  who  has  abduct- 
ed his  late  master's  daughter.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  Shylock  a  much-abused 
man,  and  how  the  Doge — who  ought  to 
have  known  better — gave  in  to  that  misera- 
ble quibble  raised  by  Portia,  I  could  never 
understand.  What!  If  I  buy  a  house, 
don't  I  buy  the  doors  and  wmdows  ?  If 
I  purchase  a  horse,  are  not  his  mane,  and 
tail,  and  all  about  him,  inside  and  out, 
mine  ?  What  would  that  magistrate  of 
mine  have  said  if  his  butcher,  whom  he 
had  paid  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  had  dared 
to  send  in  an  extra  bill  for  the  blood  it  con- 
tained ?  He  would  have  replied,  "  Good 
sir  butcher,  it  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  the 
greater  contains  the  less.  In  my  bargain 
for  so  much  flesh  was  included  the  natural 
contents  and  composition  thereof — bone, 
sinew,  muscFe,  fibre,  blood.  Get  thee 
about  thy  business,  or  thee  and  the  storks 
shall  make  acquaintance."  But  then,  you 
see,  the  object  was  to  "do"  Shylock, 
somehow.  Conscience  and  class  prejudice 
were  suggesting  "  Yes,"  and  justice  "  No," 
*   with  the  well-known  result. 


The  song  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted  goes  on  to  expatiate  upon  the 

....*'  Exquisite,  exquisite  smile 
\Vhich  dimples  and  plays  around  *  Yes  !* " 

And  in  good  sooth  it  is  a  pretty  word — 
sometimes.  Its  utterance  puts  rosy  lips 
into  as  nice  a  form  as  that  to  be  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  "  prunes  and  prisms ;" 
and  there  is  a  semi-lisp  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion which  is  not  without  its  own  charro. 
Only  there  is  a  "  Yes"  and  a  "  Yes."  Mr. 
Dennis,  sometime  hangman  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Gordon  Riots,  as  recorded 
in  *  Bamaby  Rudge,'  found  no  delight  in 
it  when  conveying  the  assurance  that  he 
would  certainly  be  "  worked  off  constitu- 
tionally" on  Monday. 

There  is  a  child's  game — I  say  iV,  for 
children's  games  never  die— called  *  The 
Old  Soldier.'  One  of  the  party  represents 
this  venerable  mendicant,  and  goes  round 
the  circle  requesting  contributions,  nomi- 
nally for  the  support  of  his  declining 
years,  but  really  with  the  design  of  en- 
trapping the  benevolent  into  saying  certain 
forbidden  words — i.e.,  black,  white,  yes 
and  no — for  the  utterance  of  any  of  which 
a  forfeit  has  to  be  paid.  Put  aside  the 
color  snare,  which  is  very  easy  to  avoid, 
and  you  will  find  there  are  as  many 
ways  of  escaping  a  direct  "  No"  as  a  direct 
"  Yes."  There  is  the  reply  evasive  (com- 
mon to  both),  such  as  "  Perhaps,"  "  I 
don't  know,"  "  May  be,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  to 
almost  every  implied  affirmative,  such  as 
"  Certainly,"  "  Of  course,"  and  the  like, 
you  have  only  to  add  "  not,"  to  make 
your  negative.  Such  a  phrase  as  "  VRth 
pleasure"  has  its  opposite  in  "  I  must  de- 
cline," and  so  on.  The  chances  are  as 
equal  as  may  be,  and  yet,  speaking  out  of 
a  long  experience  of  old  soldiering,  I  can 
assert  that  two-thirds  of  the  forfeits  paid 
on  "  Yes"  and  "  No**  go  to  the  credit  of 
the  former.     It  is  so  easy  to  say. 

Take  the  following  very  common  case. 
You  are  going  to  do  something  contraiy 
to  the  advice  or  interest  of  your  best 
friend,  and  such  a  colloquy  as  this  ensues : 

Best  Friena :  So  you  are  really  going 
to ?  (do  that  something). 

Yourself :  Yes. 

Best  Friend :  You  have  quite  made  op 
your  mind  ? 

Yourself:  Yes. 

Best  Friend:  Then  you  won't  be  guided 
by  your  best  friend  ? 

Now,  your  replies  of  a  round  **  Yes"  to 
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each  of  his  first  questions  imply,  and  even 
conlain,  a  round  "  No"  to  his  third ;  but 
do  you  give  it  ?  Unless  you  are  unusual- 
ly strong-minded  you  do  not.  You  shirk 
a  round  "No."  You  look  sheepish,  and 
hark  back  to  some  excuse  or  argument 
long  ago  discussed  and  exhausted — and 
da  cap. 

To  return  to  the  wretch  condemned  to 
die.  He  asks,  "  Am  I  really  to  be  hanged 
on  Monday  ?"  and  the  chaplain  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  "  Yes."  "  Is  there  no 
hope  ?"  persists  the  doomed  man.  If  he 
is  rcnUy  to  be  hanged  on  Monday,  there  is 
no  hope;  but  the  chances  are  two  to  one 
that  the  truthful,  categorical  "  No  "  sticks 
in  the  good  man's  throat.  "  You  must 
prepare  yourself,"  or  some  such  evasion 
pregnant,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  his  reply. 
You  may  urge  that  the  round  "  No" 
would  be  unpolite  as  between  friends,  and 
cruel  as  lo  the  convict.  In  other  words, 
that  the  "  Yes "  which  means  "  No"  is 
more  polite,  and  less  harsh  than  the  "  No" 
wliich  has  the  same  meaning.  This  is 
exactly  my  position.  We  lake  the  bones 
out  of  our  thoughts,  and  call  it  foliU  ;  we 
draw  the  blood  out  of  our  expressions,  and 
call  them  kind.  We  must  not  be  energetic 
in  thought  or  speech  even  when  pressed, 
upon  pain  of  being  considered  rude.  We 
reduce  ourselves  to  the  condition  of  a 
wax  figure  in  the  tropics,  and  then  wonder 
that  the  age  is  so  feeble  1  In  four  words 
— we  won't  say  "  No  J" 

And  yet  civilisation  owes  an  irredeem- 
able debt  to  those  who  have  had  the  wis- 
dom to  think  "  No,"  and  Uie  courage  to 
stick  to  it.  Galileo,  Melanchtbon,  Luther, 
Hampden,  Bentham,  Jenner,  are  amongst 
tiie  heroes  who,  in  defiance  of  Popes, 
Emperors,  Kings,  Councils,  and  all  the 
faculties,  have  said  "  No "  to  the  high- 
placed  and  convenient  wrong — to  the 
time-honored  error;  and,  unlike  good 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  refused  lo  bid  their  con- 
science "  Via !"  All  these,  and  more  of  the 
same  kidney,  have  at  one  time  been  stig- 
matised as  infidels,  traitors,  dreamers,  char- 
latans. Even  in  our  own  prosaic  times  we 
have  men  in  theology,  politics,  arts,  and 
sciences,  whom  we  call  dreamers  because 
they  see  a  little  further  than  we  can  ;  and 
charlatans,  because  they  are  sayers  of 
"  No "  to  tlie  convenient  doctrine  that 
■whatever  u — is  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  humanity  might  have  gained  if  some 
great  ones  of  the  earth  had  been  able  to 
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say  "  No"  to  their  ambition,  their 
and  their  5elf-wi!l  1  Suppose  CKsar 
not  been  ambitious,  Louis  XIV. 
and  our  own  Third  George  pig-headed  ? 
Suppose — to  reverse  the  position — Eliza- 
beth Tudor  had  said  "  Yes  "  to  the  King 
of  Spain  ?  Such  speculations  belong  to  that 
history  of  things  which  never  happened, 
suggested  by  the  elder  Disraeli,  and  which 
1  am  not  going  to  write.  So,  to  descend 
from  great  things  lo  small,  suppose  Jones 
had  persisted  in  his  ''  No  "  to  Smith's  re 
quest  that  he  would  put  his  name  to  that 
little  bill— that  bill,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  get  good  easy  Smith  out  of  an  ugly 
scrape — that  bill  which  he  was  certain  he 
could  "  take  up  "  long — oh  long !  before  it 
would  become  due.  Smith  got  a  "  No  " 
at  first,  and  observed,  "  Oh,  indeed !  I 
thought  you  were  my  friend ;  but  I  can 
easily  get  some  one  else."  Some  one  else? 
Some  one  to  whom  Smith  would  point  in 
the  future  and  say,  "  Capital  fellow — 
Brown  !  Did  me  ev«r  such  a  good  turn 
once,  when  that  sneak  Jones  shirked." 
Well,  the  name  is  writ  down,  and  the  bill 
is  not  taken  up.  Baby  falls  sick  unto  death, 
and  there  is  a  guinea  a  day  for  a  fortnight 
payable  to  Dr.  Calomel.  The  wife — who 
has  not  closed  an  eye  all  that  weary  time^ 
— breaks  down ;  both  are  ordered  to  tl 
seaside,  and  (thanks  to  Smith)  there  is  ni 
a  five-pound  note  leftjin  Jones'  treasury! 
How  he  wishes  now  that  he  had  stuck  to 
that  "  No."  What  would  he  care  now  if 
every  man  he  met  from  Highgate  to  the 
Bank  called  him  a  sneak,  so  that  he  had 
that  fifty  pounds  safe  for  poor  pale  Bessie 
and  her  bairn  !  But  it  is  too  late.  Mr. 
Shadrack  has  that  fifty  pounds,  and  Smith 
does  not  drop  in  to  lea  as  he  used  to  do. 

Mira  Wrosebud  is  a  charming  girl, 
distant  connection  of  the  Earl  of  Straw- 
berry, but — to  use  the  current  canl — has 
not  a  penny.  She  is  wooed  by  the  famoi 
Mr.  Slapbang,  who  drives  that  well-knowi 
mail  phaeton  in  the  park,  dresses  so  splen 
didly,  has  chambers  in  St.  James's  Street, 
six  thousand  a  year,  and  not  a  rag  of  char 
acter.  He  is  vulgar,  loud,  unsympathetic, 
cannot  write  a  note  without  as  many  blun- 
ders as  lines,  and  how  he  got  his  money 
no  one  knows — but  he  has  it.  Littie 
Wrosebud  is  teased  into  a  "Yes,"  her 
heart  beating  "  No  "  all  the  time.  She 
becomes  Mrs.  Slapbang,  and  is  astonished 
at  the  curious  nods,  winks,  and  smiles 
which  greet  her  lord  when  she  drives  forth 
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He  frowns  when  it  is  employed,  and  s 
it   is  no  Dse  sofi-soldering  Aim,   bnt   1 

sucks  it  in  all  the  same.     He  accepts  t1 

testimonial,  and  be  sure  he  will  fiod  &ijt 
with  it  "  Poor  Robinson!"  he  will  sneer. 
"  No  taste  at  all !  \Vhat  could  have  per- 
suaded him  to  order  crown-pattem 
spoons?"  His  wife,  proud  of  the  new 
silver,  will  humbly  suggest  that  it  would 
be  polite  to  give  the  donor  a  dinner  to 
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by  his  side  in  the  conveyance  aforesaid. 
TTie  fact  is  that  several  other  ladies  have 
shared  that  equipage  and  the  opera-box, 
have  been  entertained  in  those  chambers, 
and  had  their  slice  out  of  the  six  thousand 
a  year.  And  the  lawful  wife  is  taken  for 
one  of  them !  'ITie  lawful  wife  being  only 
pretty,  well  educated,  and  a  gentlewoman 
(observe  that  I  do  not  say  "  lady  "),  palls 
Upon  Mr.  Slapbang.  He  finds  the  "ladies" 

better  company,  and  like  the  dog  he  is,  he  christen  it,  and  is  snapped  up 

returns  to  his  vomit.  •    Ah  !  if  she  had  only  Next  week  she  wilt  be  ordered  to  ask  soi 

said  "No" — if  she  had  only  waited  a  few  people  to  meet  Robinson.       His   famii 

monllis  to  try  and  judge  this  man  of  whom  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  he  has 

she  is  now  the  discarded  toy  I     But  the  known  to  change  servants  three  times 

fatal  "  Ves  "  is'  recorded.     Her  lord  is  only  five  months.     He   is   necessarily   finding 

false — that  is  all.     Only  coarsely,  openly,  fault     with     his     daughters'    dress,    and 

insultingly    false;    and   so   not   even    Sir  will  not  saywhat  he  likes  in  this  respect, 

James    Hannen   can   cut   the    knot.     A  for  that  would  deprive  him  of  a  groiri, 

whole  long  life  is  sacrificed    for  a  mail  "  Why,  dear  papa!  you  said  you  did  not 

phaelon,  an  opera-box,  and  the  inability  admire   bright    shades,"    pleads    one    of 

to  say  "  No."  them,  who  has  been  flattering  herself  that 

Every  rule  has   its  exception,  and   so  she  was  all  right  tiiis  time.     "  Is  that  any 

there  is  a  class  of  creature  who  delights  in  reason  why  you  should  waste  my  money 

saying "  No."     The  young  lady  who  will  on    that    mud-colored    thing?"    is   dear 

not  sing,  and  her  brother,  the  young  gen-  papa's  retorL     Now,  "  that  mud-colored 

tieman  who  will  not  dance  until  pressed,  thing "  is  the  last  and  sweetest  thing  out 

are    mild   and   comparatively   inoffensive  in  £au  de  Nil.     He  has  a  son  who  er- 

specimens.     The  all  "  No  "  man  is  first  hibits  m ark ed-^ talent  for  drawing,  but  be 

cousin  to  the  all  Wad  man  whose  portrait  will  not  have  him  taught,  and   intends  to 

hangs  in  this  gallery.     He  deems  it  grand  make  him  a  drysalter.     Of  course  he  is  in 

to  negative  all  sorts  of  requests  and  pro-  the  vestry  of  his  parish,  and  it  was  his 

positions.    To  disagree  with  every  one,  "  No "  which   excluded  that  extra   half- 

and  be  rude,  adds,  bethinks,  to  his  dignity,  ounce  of  nutmeg  from   the   workhouse 

He  trumps  your  best  card,  interrupts  your  Christmas  pudding  last  year. 
favorite  story,  and  contradicts  you  flatly         As  he  contradicts  everybody,  including 

upon   the   slightest   provocation.     He    is  himself,  and  makes  himself  miserable  and 
ridiculous  by  his  "  No  "  at  the  Tcran^timc, 
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I  uways  at  law  and  qitartelling  with  his  at- 
I  torney.  If  you  were  to  say  to  him,  "  Sir, 
'  you  are  of  men  the  one  one  whom  I  most 
admire  and  respect.  Accept,  I  beg,  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  as  a  feeble  token  of  my  es- 
teem," his  first  impulse  would  be  to  say 
"  No."    But  he  is  not  averse  to  flattery. 


I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  such  qualifica- 
tion as  he  affords  of  my  major  proposition, 
and  end  as  I  began.  The  happiness  of 
man  and  woman  is  obtained  in  proportioK 
to  their  capacity  of  saying  "  No  "  at  the,' 
right  time. — Temple  Bar. 


i 


indulgence  in  narcotics — some- 
thing to  dull,  stupefy,  and  soothe  the 
nervous  system — is  a  predominant  human 
weakness.  Nature  has  been  ransacked 
for  narcotics.  Tobacco,  opium,  betel-nut, 
Indian  hemp,  even  some  kinds  of  fungi 
are  employed  for  the  desired  object. 
When  tobacco  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe,  its  use   was  nearly  everywhere 


looked  upon  with  dislike  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  efforts  that  were  made  to  sup- 
press it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
persecution,  and  their  want  of  success 
furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  legislative  interference  with  the 
individual's  legitimate  freedom  of  action. 
It  serves  also  to  illustrate  in  some  mes^dj 
sure  the  strong  hold  which  the  taste  iat\ 
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narcotics  obtains  over  the  mind,  especially 
as  tobacco  is  one  of  the  mildest  narcotics 
in  use.  Amongst  ourselves,  not  to  men- 
tion King  James's  well-known  CounUr- 
iliist,  many  petty  restrictions  were  laid  on 
the  sale  of  toliacco  during  that  monarch's 
reign,  and  the  import  duty  was  raised 
from  twopence  to  siic  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  a  pound.  In  England  and  else- 
where, remonstrance  and  penalties  were 
equally  unavailing.  Tobacco  made  its 
way  steadily  into  favor,  and  is  believed  to 
be  now  in  use  among  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race. 

Measures  of  a  severe  nature  have  been 
tried  in  China  to  check  the  use  of  opium, 
and  have  been  quite  as  unsuccessful. 
However  apathetic  the  Chinese  may  be 
in  respect  to  most  things,  they  will  not 
submit  to  the  withdrawal  of  their  favorite 
narcotic  But  in  case  of  so  dangerous  a 
poison,  some  restrictions  are  as  much 
needed  as  they  are  on  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  amongst  ourselves;  for  the 
effects  of  habitual  excess  are  not  less  de- 
plorable than  those  of  habitual  drunken- 
aess.  Of  forty  prisoners  confined  in  the 
Mouse  of  Correction  at  Singapore,  thirty- 
five  were  found  to  use  opium;  and  of 
these,  seventeen,  who  had  been  in  receipt 
of  eighteen  shillings  a  month  as  wages, 
spent  twenty-four  shillings  on  opium,  the 
difference  being  obtained  by  theft.  From 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  results  are 
equally  sad.  The  confirmed  opium-eater 
in  the  East  seldom  lives  beyond  the  age 
of  forty,  and  may  be  recognized  at  a 
glance  by  his  trembling  steps  and  curved 
spine,  his  sunken  glassy  eyes  and  sallow 
withered  features.  The  muscles,  too,  of 
_  his  neck  and  fingers  often  become  con- 
'  tracted.  Yet  incurring  even  this  penalty 
will  enable  him  to  indulge  his  vice  only 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Unlike  the 
healthy  enjoyment  which  we  derive  from 
our  appetite  of  hunger,  and  which  Nature 
herself  renews  periodically,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  opium-eater  gradually  diminishes  as 
his  system  becomes  habituated  to  the 
drug.  From  time  to  time  he  must  in- 
crease the  quantity  which  he  takes,  but  at 
length  no  increase  will  produce  any  effect. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  has  re- 
course to  a  dangerous  expedient :  he  mix- 
es a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate 
with  the  opium,  the  influence  of  which  is 
thus  for  a  time  renewed.  Then  these 
means  also  fail ;  when  the  victim  must 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XXH..  No.  4 


bear  the  miserable  condition  to  which  he 
is  reduced,  until  probably,  sooner  or  later, 
he  sinks  into  the  grave.  On  the  excitable 
temperament  of  the  Malays  and  Javanese, 
a  strong  dose  of  opium  causes  a  state  of 
frantic  fury  amounting  almost  to  madness, 
and  this  often  ends  in  that  homicidal  mania 
which  has  been  called 'running  amuck;' 
in  other  words,  in  the  individual  attacking 
with  his  ciease  or  dagger  every  one  whom 
he  meets,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
shoot  him  down  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  we  do  a  mad  dog.  In  Java,  opium 
is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  except  in  an 
adulterated  form,  the  risk  of  these  evil 
consequences  being  thus  in  some  measure'' 
lessened. 

So  far  as  the  effects  of  opium  on  the 
system  are  concerned,  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  indifference  in  what  way  the 
drug  is  used.  Whether  it  be  taken  in  the 
solid  formiof  pills,  in  the  liquid  form  of 
laudanum,  or  inhaled  fronj  a  pipe  as 
heated  vapor,  it  speedily  exerts  its  perni- 
cious and  almost  irresistible  influence  over 
the  mind;  so  that  few  possess  the  iron 
will  needed  to  relinquish  the  habit  when 
it. has  once  been  fairly  acquired.  How 
completely  even  the  most  intellectual  and 
cul rivaled  minds  may  become  enslaved 
was  well  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  Cole- 
ridge and  De  Quincey,  whose  highly-co- 
lored descriptions  of  their  experiences  are 
said  to  have  been  productive  of  much  evil 
amongst  the  educated  classes  of  thtc 
country.  These  descriptions  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  safe  criteria  Ot 
the  usual  influence  of  opium  on  the  cold- 
er temperament  of  tiie  North  European. 
According  to  Dr.  Christison,  it  seldom' 
produces  a  more  striking  effect  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  constitution  'than  the  remo- 
val of  torpor  and  sluggishness,  thus  ren- 
dering the  opium-eater  a  pleasant  and 
conversable  companion  ;  but  these  small 
advantages,  in  turn,  are  purchased  by  a 
period  of  subsequent  pain  and  depression, 
the  misery  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate. 

Opium,  besides  acting  as  a  narcotic, 
possesses  a  remarkable  power  as  a  restora- 
tive. By  apparently  checking  the  natural 
waste  of  nervous  energy,  it  enables  the 
system  to  support  fatigue,  beneath  which 
it  must  otherwise  inevitably  have  sunk. 
For  this  reason  it  is  much  used  by  the 
Halcarras,  the  palanquin -bearers  and  mes- 
sengers of  India,  who  journey  almost  in- 
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credible  distances,  furnished  with  nothing 
more  than  a  bag  of  rice,  a  little  opium, 
and  a  pot  to  draw  water  from  the  wells. 
The  Tartar  couriers  also  use  it  to  sustain 
them,  when  compelled  to  travel  night  and 
day  in  crossing  the  arid  deserts  of  Central 
Asia ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East  it  is 
administered  as  a  restorative  even  to  horses. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  whether  the  physical 
character  of  Eastecn  races  who  habitually 
use  opium  as  a  narcotic  has  deteriorated 
in  consequence.  No  doubt  the  general 
belief  is  that  even  moderate  indulgence 
must  necessarily  be  injurious,  and  it  is 
easy  to  point  to  the  enervated  character 
of  the  Turks  and  other  Oriental  races  as  a 
probable  result  of  the  habit.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  disputed  point  among 
physiologists  how  far  this  belief  correctly 
represents  the  truth.  The  opinions  of 
many  men  well  acquainted  with  the  East 
might  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  it ;  for 
example.  Dr.  Eatwell,  formerly  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  in  writing 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  journal,  has  af- 
firmed that,  as  regards  the  great  mass  of 
the  Chinese,  no  injurious  effects  of  tjie 
opium  they  consume  can  be  noticed,  the 
people  being  generally  a  muscular  and 
well-fcrmed  race.  Dr.  Macpherson  has 
given  similar  testimony  in  respect  to  the 
Chinese,  and  Dr.  Burnes  in  respect  to  the 
natives  of  Scinde  and  Cutch ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Little  of  Singapore  is 
of  opinion  that  the  native  population  of 
that  island  would  be  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing extinct  from  the  use  of  opiates,  were 
it  not  constantly  recruited  by  immigration. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  question 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
knowing  the  real  extent  to  which  opium- 
eating  prevails  among  the  different  east- 
ern populations,  and  of  this  no  reliable 
statistics  can  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  similar  want  of  definite  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Attention  was  partially  drawn  to 
the  subject  so  long  ago  as  1844,  by  an 
inquiry  that  was  made  into  the  state  of 
large  towns  in  Lancashire ;  and  since  that 
^ime  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  evil  has  largely  augmented.  The  in- 
»crease  in  the  quantities  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial imported  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
render  this  probable ;  for  whilst,  in  1852, 
'the  importation  amounted  to  114,000 
pounds,  it  had  grown  to  356,000  pounds 


in  1872.  No  doubt  a  large  portion  of 
this  enormous  quantity  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  morphia  or  other  alkaloids, 
and  is  either  exported  or  employed  for 
legitimate  medicinal  purposes;  biit  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  an  increase  in 
twenty  years  of  two  hundred  per  cent, 
extept  on  the  supposition  that  the  drug  is 
niore  largely  used  as  a  fiarcotic  t/ian  is 
generally  believed.  The  facility  with  which 
this  form  of  vice  can  be  concealed  renders 
direct  evidence  on  the  subject  difficult  to 
obtain ;  but  such  evidence  as  can  be  pro- 
cured tends  to  prove  that  the  above  sup- 
position is  correct.  We  have  recently 
been  informed  by  the  medical  attendant 
to  the  workhouse  in  one  of  our  larger 
cities,  that  a  week  rarely  passes  without  a 
case  of  opium-eating  coming  to  his  know- 
ledge among  those  who  seek  admission  to 
the  workhouse ;  and  that  he  has  known 
women,  when  suffering  from  the  depres- 
sion consequent  upon  their  enforced  ab- 
stinence, even  go  down  on  their  knees  to 
beg  that  he  would  administer  to  them  an 
opiate.  Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  opium  is  a  favorite  stimulant  with 
many  underfed  and  overworked  artisans 
and  laborers ;  and  from  inquiries  made  by 
parochial  officials,  clergymen,  and  others, 
this  would  appear  to  be  especially  the 
case  in  agricultural  districts.  In  the  fenny 
districts  of  Lincolnshire,  a  belief  being 
prevalent  that  opium  acts  as  a  preservative 
against  the  effects  of  a  damp  climate, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  in  this  way 
become  addicted  to  its  use. 

Another  and  even  more  reprehensible 
form  of  the  opium  evil  among  the  lower 
classes  is  to  be  found  in  the  praaice  of 
administering  soothing  mixtures  to  young 
children  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
quiet.  In  one  instance,  a  mother,  because 
her  child  was  unwell,  has  been  known  to 
place  a  piece  of  crude  opium  in  its  mouth 
to  suck,  the  death  of  the  child  being  na* 
turally  the  consequence ;  and  though 
cases  of  such  gross  and  culpable  ignorance 
as  this  are  no  doubt  rare,  it  is  certain  that 
the  administration  of  soothing  sirups  and 
cordials  is  too  commonly  resorted  to.  In 
large  manufacturing  towns,  where  motheis 
are  often  employed  in  factories  during  the 
day,  their  infants  are  frequently  placed  for 
the  time  in  the  care  of  nurses ;  and  these 
women  seldom  feel  any  compunction  in 
administering  an  opiate  to  a  child  who  is 
troublesome.      It  cannot  be   too  widdy 
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Diown  how  greatly  such  a  practice  tends    sufficient  to   cause  the    narcotic    effects 
|bt  only  to  the  direct  increase  of  infant    during  a  wliole  day.    These  bear  a  verj- 
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_  rtaortality,  but  also  to  the  permanent  io- 
"  jury  of  the  constitution,  by  inducing  con- 
vulsions  and   other  similar  nervous  dis- 
eases. 

Opium  in  one  of  its  forms  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  pain- 
killers and  patent  medicines  so  freely  ad- 
vertised for  domestic  use  in  the  present 
day,  and  for  this  reason  the  greatest  care 
is  needed  in  having  recourse  to  any  of 
them.  Taken,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance 
to  alleviate  the  torments  of  neuralgia  or 
toothaclie,  what  proves  to  be  a  remedy 
soon  becomes  a  source  of  gratification, 
which  the  wretchedness  that  follows  an 
abstinence  renders  increasingly  difficult  to 
lay   aside.     The   same   must   be   said   of 


close  resemblance  to  those  of  ordinary 
intoxication,  and,  like  them,  often  end  in 
complete  insensibility.  Whatever  may  be 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  inflividual 
shows  itself  with  unusual  distinctness.  A 
man  who  is  fond  of  music  or  of  talking 
will  be  constantly  singing  or  chattering; 
and  secrets  often  thus  slip  out,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  the  source  of  much 
subsequent  trouble.  In  this  form  of  nar- 
cotism, too,  the  power  of  estimating  the 
size  of  objects  is  temporarily  destroyed, 
so  that  a  man  wishing  to  step  across  a 
straw  or  a  small  twig  will  raise  his  foot  as 
though  about  to  step  across  the  trunk  of 
a  tree. 

The   Siberian   fungus   is  not  the  only 


narcotics,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium  narcotic  in  which  this  last  peculiarity  i^ 

and  hydrate  of  chloral,  frequently  resorted  found.      Similar    erroneous    impressions 

to  as  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness ;  the  sys-  are  caused   by  the  Indian  hemp,  which, 

tem  becomes  quickly  habituated  to  their  though  it  is  used  in  south-western  Asia,  J 

use,  and    they  can   then  be  relinquished  and,  indeed,  in  the  Brazils  as  well,  is  more  I 

only  at  the  cost  of  much  sutfering.     In-  jjroperly  the  narcotic  of  the  African  con-  1 

deed,    the   last- mentioned   of    these    two  tinent,  where   it    is  known  to  the  native   ' 

drugs  obtains   over   the   mind   a    power  races  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape 

which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  opium,  of  Good    Hope.      It   is   the  same  plant 

and    is,  moreover,  liable   to  occasion  the  that  is  grown  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its 

disease  known   as   chloralism,  by  which  valuable  fibre ;  for,  though  probably  mdi- 

Ihe  system  ultimately  becomes  a  complete  genous  to  India,  it  is  able,  like  the  potato 

wreck.  and  the  tobacco  plant,  to  adapt  itself  to  a 

Looking  at  the  whole  question  of  the  great  variety  of  climates,  and   is  grown 

medicinal  use  of  narcotics,  it  is  perhaps  even  in  the  north  of  Russia.     Its  narcotic 

not   too    much  to  say,  that  they  should  virtues  depend  on  a  resinous  substance 

never  be  employed  except  with  the  autho-  contained  in  the  sap ;    and  this  is  much 


rity  of  a  competent  medical  adviser. 

Turning  again  to  the  narcotics  of  sa- 
vage or  but  semi-civilized  races,  we  find  a 
species  of  fungus  {Amanita  nmscaria)  • 


ployed   by  the 


more  abundant  in  tropical  climates  than 
I  temperate.     Indeed,  the  European 
plant   is  almost  devoid  of  it,  though  it 
possesses  a  strong  odor  which  has  been 


and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Siberia. 
It  grows  plentifully  in  parts  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  is  there  generally  prepared  for 
■  use  in  several  ways.  The  inhabitants  eithi-r 
gather  it  during  the  hottest  months,  and 
hang  it  in  strings  to  dry  in  the  open  air, 
or  leave  it  to  ripen  and  dry  in  the  ground, 
when  it  possesses  stronger  narcotic  quali- 
ties. Small-sized  specimens,  covered  with 
warty  excrescences  and  deeply  colored, 
are  also  considered  more  valuable  than 
the  smooth  pale  ones.     Sometimes  it  is 


I  of    Kamtcliatka    known  to  make  people  ill  who  have 


mained  long  in  a  hemp-field.     Thus,  when  ■ 
the  dried  plant  is  either  smoked  or  eaten,  J 
its  effects  are  both  rapid  and  powerful.  1 
In  Morocco,  where  the  dried  flowers  are 
generally  smoked,  a  single  pipe  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipe  is  sufficient 
to   intoxicate.      Among   the   Arabs   and 
Syrians,  the  usual  method  is  to  boil  the 
leaves  and  flowers  in  water  mixed  with 
butler  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  which 
is  called  haschisch,  and  as  it  has  a 
Iremely  disagreeable  taste,  is  eaten  in  a.  J 


soups  and  sauces,  or  is  taken  confection  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other  1 

mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  whortleberry  ;  spices.     But  however  the  narcotic  may  be-J 

but  the  more  usual  method  is  to  swallow  used,  the  pleasure  it  affords  is  much  the  f 

^it  whole,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  pill,  and  same  in  character.     It  has  been  described  I 

%  single  large-sized  toadstool  thus  taken  is  as  consisting  in  '  an  intense  feeling  of  hap-  ^ 
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piness,  which  attends  all  the  operations  of  quantity  of  unslaked  lime,  or  of  the  alka- 

the  mind.   The  sun  shines  on  every  thought  line  ashes  of  certain  plants.     When  thus 

that  passes  through  the  brain,  and  every  engaged,  the  apathy  he  displays  to  every 

raovement  of  the  body  is  ihe  source  of  thing  around  him  issomething marvellous, 

enjoyment."      But  the  most   remarkable  No  entreaty  on  the  part  of  his  employer 

peculiarity  of  the  Indian  hemp  has  yet  to  will  induce  him  to  move,  and  i(  he  be  a 

be  mentioned :   a  dose  of  the  resin  has  confirmed  eoqiiero,  he  is  indifferent  even 

been    known    to   occasion    that    strange  to    drenching    rain  or  the   roar   of  wild 

condition  of  the  nervous   system    called  animals  in  the  neighboring  thicket.     In 

catalepsy,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  what  way  the  pleasures  of  the  coca  leaf 


force  of  gravity,  the  limbs  of  the 
scions  patient  remain  stationary  in 
ever  position  they  may  be  placed. 


nifest  themselves  is  not  known, 
they  must  evidently  be  of  a  very  seduci 
kind,  thus  to  render  men  insensible 
The  use  of  the  coca-tree  as  a  narcotic  personal  danger. 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  of  very  great  Notwidistanding  the  wide  prevalence 
antiquity,  When  the  Spaniards  landed  of  the  use  of  narcotics,  little  or  nothing  is 
under  Pizarro,  they  found  the  natives  known  of  the  way  in  which  their  different 
chewing  the  dried  leaves,  in  exactly  the  effects  are  produced  on  the  system ;  and 
same  way  in  which  they  have  continued  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  num- 
to  chew  them  down  to  the  present  day.  ber  of  active  substances  that  enter  into 
Efforts  were  indeed  made,  soon  after  the    their  composition.    Opium,  besides  other 


subjugation  of  the  country,  to  put 
to  the  practice,  for  the  plant  had  actea  an 
important  part  in  the  Peruvian  religious 
ceremonies,  and  its  use  was  looked  upon 
by  the  conquerors  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity.     Nevertheless,  the 
Indians  persevered  in  spite  of  every  pro- 
hibition  and  severity.     Before  long,  too, 
the  owners  of  mines  and  plantations  dis- 
covered that  it  was  to  their  interest 
connive  at  the  habi 
laborers  were  able  1 

on  a  given  quantity  of  food   than  they 
could  do  without  it.     It  has  thus  gradual- 
ly become  the  universal  custom  to  allow 
from   fifteen   to  thirty  minutes,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  chew- 
ing.    At   these   times,  the  first  object  of    ing  the  phenomena  of  drunkenness,  and'l 
the  Indian  is  to  make  himself  as  comfort-     it  seems  probable  that  those  of  narcoiistii.1 
able  as  possible,  for  the  coca  fails  to  pro-     in  different  parts  of  the  world  might  be  I 
duce  its  effect  unless  the  chewer  be  per-     made  to  yield  equally  rich  results.     Of 
fectly  quiescent     He  stretches  himself  at     one  thing  we  may  be  quite  certain.     The 
full  length  in  the  shade,  on  a  couch  of    use  of  tobacco  has  become  a  positive  vice. 
dry  leaves  or  soft  turf,  and  rolling  a  few     The     wastefulness    of    money    which 
of  ihe   coca-leaves  into  a  ball,  conveys     causes,    without   a   compensatory  a  " 
them  into  his  moulh  ;  adding  immediate-     tage,     is    alone    deplorable. — C 
ly,  to  bring  out  the  full  flavor,  a  small     Joumal. 


more  ordinary  ingredients,  contains  no  few- 
er than  eleven  peculiar  organic  compounds, 
all  of  which  are  believed  to  share  in  pro- 
ducing its  usual  effects.  It  has,  however, 
been  noticed  that  many  symptoms  of 
narcotism  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  insanity.  The  wild  laughter  of 
a  man  under  the  influence  of  the  dead- 
ly nightshade  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  maniac,  and  the  false  im- 
i,  with  its  aid,  their  pressions  as  to  the  size  of  objects,  caused 
perform  more  work  by  the  Indian  hemp  aild  the  Siberian 
fungus,  are  a  permanent  feature  in  the 
malady  of  many  lunatics.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter  that  much 
light  might  be  thrown  on  the  connection 
between  the  mind  and  the  body  by  study-  J 


AT  PARTING. 

BY  A,    C.   SWINBURNE. 

For  a  day  and  a  night,  Love  sang  to  us,  played  wii 

Folded  us  round  from  the  dark  and  the  light ; 
And  our  hearts  were  fulfilled  of  the  music  he  made  i 
Made  with  our  hearts  and  our  lips  while  he  stayed  a 
Stayed  in  mid  passage  his  pinions  from  flight 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 


ey    wnicn    it  ^^h 
iatory  advan^^^^l 
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From  his  foes  that  kept  watch  with  his  wings  had  he  hidden  us, 

Covered  us  close  from  the  eyes  that  would  smite, 
From  the  f«et  that  had  tracked  and  the  tongues  that  had  chidden  us, 
Sheltering  in  shade  of  the  myrtles  forbidden  us, 

Spirit  and  flesh  growing  one  with  delight 

For  a  day  and  a  night. 

But  his  wings  will  not  rest  and  his  feet  will  not  stay  for  us; 

Morning  is  here  in  the  joy  of  its  might ; 
With  his  breath  has  he  sweetened  a  night  and  a  day  for  us; 
Now  let  him  pass,  and  the  myrtles  make  way  for  us ; 
Love  can  but  last  in  us  here  at  his  height 

For  a  day  and  a  night. 

T/ie  Athencttim. 
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Insectivorous  Plants.  By  Charles  Darwin, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  New- York  :  D,  Appleton  <5r» 
Co, 

That  several  species  of  plants  catch  and 
\kill  insects  has  long  been  a  familiar  fact  to 
botanists,  but  that  the  prey  thus  destroyed 
was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  plants; 
that,  in  fact,  they  depended  far  more  upon 
these  insects  for  nutrition  than  upon  the 
earth  into  which  their  roots  penetrated,  is  a 
comparatively  recent  discovery.  So  recent, 
indeed,  is  it,  that  though  several  different  ob- 
servers in  this  country  and  in  England  have 
recorded  their  observations,  Mr.  Darwin's 
present  work  contains  the  first  really  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  fact,  and  the  only  tho- 
roughly complete  and  scientific  exposition  of 
the  method  by  which  the  insect-eating  is  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  Darwin's  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  matter  during  the  summer  of  i860,  by 
finding  how  large  a  number  of  insects  were 
caught  by  the  leaves  of  the  common  "sun- 
dew" (Drosera  rohmdifolid)  on  a  heath  in  Sus- 
sex. It  soon  became  evident  to  him,  on  closer 
examination,  that  this  plant  was  excellently 
adapted  for  the  special  purpose  of  catching 
insects  ;  so  that  the  subject  seemed  well  wor- 
thy of  invfestigation.  Accordingly,  he  set 
himself  to  systematic  observation,  subjecting 
numerous  plants  to  an  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments, and  carefully  noting  the  closeness 
of  the  parallel  between  the  process  of  diges- 
tion in  this  plant  and  the  same  process  in  the 
animal  economy.  "The  results,"  he  says, 
••  have  proved  highly  remarkable  ;  the  more  im- 
portant ones  being — firstly,  the  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  of  the  glands  to  slight  pressure, 
and  to  minute  doses  of  certain  nitrogenous 
fluids,  as  shown  by  the  movements  of  the  so- 
called  hairs  or  tentacles  ;  secondly,  the  power 
possessed  by  the  leaves  of  rendering  soluble 
or  digesting  nitrogenous  substances,  and  of 


afterward  absorbing  them  ;  thirdly,  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  within  the  cells  of  the 
tentacles,  when  the  glands  are  excited  in  va- 
rious ways."  j^ 

The  method  by  which  Drosera  and  tnl  oth- 
er insectivorous  plants  catch  their  prey  and 
afterward  digest  and  absorb  it,  is  described 
with  great  minuteness  by  Mr.  Darwin,  as  are 
also  the  exceedingly  ingenious  experiments 
by  which  the  various  facts  were  determined  ; 
but  we  have  not  space  to  follow  them  in  de- 
tail, and  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  perhaps, 
to  know  that  he  proves  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  that  a  process  goes  on  in  the  plants 
which  is  true  digestion,  and  which  is  precisely 
parallel  to  the  similar  process  which  goes  on 
when  food  is  put  into  the  human  stomach. 
When  an  insect  is  caught  on  the  glands  plac- 
ed at  the  ends  of  the  long  fingers  (tentacles) 
which  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of 
Drosera,  these  fingers  bend,  and  deliberately 
place  their  prey  on  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  its  stomach.  For  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  insects,  the  glands 
are  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion  which 
seems  to  have  an  attraction  for  them  ;  but 
when  an  insect  has  been  caught  and  swallow- 
ed, the  nature  of  that  secretion  changes  very 
materially.  It  kills  the  insect  and  then  di- 
gests it ;  that  is  to  say,  it  dissolves  out  of  it 
every  thing  that  is  soluble,  and  then  it  finally 
absorbs  at  least  a  portion  of  what  has  been 
dissolved.  The  gastric  juice  of  animals'  con- 
tains, as  is  well  known,  an  acid  and  a  fer- 
ment, both  of  which  are  indispensable  for  di- 
gestion, and  so  it  is  with  the  secretion  of  Dro- 
sera. The  acid  has  been  discovered  to  be 
propionic  acid,  and  the  ferment  is  almost 
identical,  chemically,  with  the  pepsin  of  the 
human  stomach.  Very  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  action  of  the  digestive  juice  of  Drosera 
on  certain  substances,  as  gelatin,  chondrin, 
casein,  fibrin,  etc.,  are  absolutely  identical 
with  the  actions  of  our  own  gastric  juice  ;  in- 
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ilarities  Ihan 

o  have  established  the  fact  ihal  ihi 
L  plants  which 
Bay.  which  purposively  entrap,  digest,  and  ab- 
sorb ihem  as  food,  may  seem  but  a  litlle  mat- 
ter; but  taken  in  its  full  bearings  upon  the 
modem  doclrinc  of  evolution.  [|s  importance 
is  very  great.  Throughout  the  book,  how- 
ever, this-is  nowhere  insisted  upan.  Conlin- 
ing  himself  to  the  mere  fact,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
worked  out  its  itiinutesl  details,  regardless, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  science,  of  what  they 
might  lead  up  to.  It  is  difficult,  in  (act,  to 
say  which  feature  of  ilie  book  we  should  ad- 
mire most;  the  patient  and  indomitable  in- 
dustry with  which  Ibe  facts  have  faeen  accu- 
inulaled  and  analysed,  or  the  anxious  care 
with  which  the  author  guards  his  condu- 
it is  agreeable  to  note  how  imporiani  a  por- 
tion otthe  work  involved  in  this  investigation 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  (son  of 
Iht  Darwin),  and  how  well  he  performed  it. 
Not  the  least  valuable  of  his  contributions  are 
his  splendid  representations  of  various  (acts 
by  wood-cut. 

Question  OF  Honor.    A  Novel.     ByChris- 
;aan  Reid.     New.York  :   D.  AffUlon  &'  Co. 

Reid  still  writes  with  great  facility, 
averaging  two  or  more  volumes  a  year,  but 
it  is  quite  evident  that  she  has  exhausted  the 
Slock  of  her  experience,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  repeating  her  types,  forcing  her  ideas,  and 
nursing  certain  peculiarities  of  her  style  into 


character  is  Indicated  by  the  plot  of  "  A  O****" 
lion  of  Honor."  She  is  evidently  not  satisfied 
with  B  man's  foil  owing  tjie  path  ofhonororduty. 
when,  as  in  ordinary  life,  the  path  lies  tole- 
rably plain  and  recognizable  before  him.    The 

which  render  it  impossible  to  see  clearly 
what  honor  demands,  and  then  your  perfectly 
honorable  man  declines  what  would  be  plea- 
sant and  prohtable,  merely  because  it  i-r  plea- 
sant and  profitable.  The  question  of  honor 
submitted  by  Miss  Reid  is  not  a  question  of 
honor  at  all,  but  a  question  of  casuistry,  and 
as  acted  upon  in  this  special  instance  by 
Madeleine  and  Dcvereux,  is  simply  a  compe- 
tition of  foolishness.  Of  course,  in  a  novel 
where  the  author  is  Creator,  Providence,  and 
hangman  in  one,  it  is  easy  to  adjust  any 
conceivable  dilliculty,  and  the  adjustment  In 


this 


s  all   1 


Hei 


lovels  ' 


good  in  many  respects,  and  so  evidently  the 
work  of  a  very  young  writer,  that  we  hoped, 
and  oven  predicted  at  the  time,  that  she  would 
do  creditable  work  in  the  future  ;  but  the  spe- 
cial defects  of  "  Morton  House"  are  greatly 
exaggerated  in  "  A  Question  of  Honor,"  and 
the  characteristic  crudities  of  thought  and  of 
method  are  more  pronounced  than  ever.  In 
fact,  we  imagine  that  the  criticism  directed 
against  Miss  Reid's  "perfect  gentlemen  and 
ladies."  her  last  scions  of  decayed  but  honora- 
ble houses,  her  simple  (aiih  in  Southern  "  chi- 
valry" and  "knighthood,"  and  her  tall  talk 
generally,  has  not  stimulated  her  at  all  to  set 
het  faculties  of  observation  to  work,  but  has 
simply  rendered  her  more  determined  than 
ever  to  vindicate  her  ideal  of  Southern  social 
life.  To  set  forth  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  proclaim  the  mental  and  moral  elevation 
and  the  physical  beauty  which  come  from  a 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church, 


Thee 


eofMissRcids  ideal  of 


Madeleine  had  remained  true 
old  love  and  m.irried  him.     What  then  would' 
have  become  of  the  property  ? 

In  truth,  however,  such  criticism  is  beyontf' 
the  mark  when  applied  to  Miss  Reid' 
ries ;  for  she  evidently  aims  in  them  at  gcitii 
as  far  as  possible  from  what  she  knows 
real  life.  Stansbury  has  no  actual  protoiypoj 
in  her  experience,  nor  did  she  eve 
such  persons  as  Arnold  Devereui 
Severn,  Gordon  L.icy,  Mary  Carlisle,  Made- 
leine Severn.  Rosalind  Severn.  Helen  Cham- 
pion, and  the  rest — the  very  names  indicate 
an  impossible  combination.  We  would  sug- 
gest to  Miss  Reid  thai,  to  give  novelty 
work,  she  sit  down  and  record  exactly  whu- 
she  sees  in  a  North-Carolina  village, 
characters  would,  perhaps,  be  less  refine^'j 
high-toned, and  chivalric,  and  (heir 
ings  less  romantic,  than  those  she  has  hitherto 
painted;  but  they  would  have  the  infinite  ad- 
vantage of  taking  hold  on  reality,  and  surely 
'■A  Question  of  Honor"  proves  that  the  "  Va- 
lerie Aylmer"  vein  is  exhau! 

Bric-a.Brac  Series.  Personal  Rem  in!  seen- 'j 
ces  byO'Keete,  Kelly,  and  Taylor.  EditJ 
ed  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  New- York  [] 
Scribncr,  Armstrotig  &'  Co. 

The  last  two  or  three  volumes  of  the  Bdc-^ 
Brae  Series  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.] 
Stoddard  does  not  find  his  materials  grow  rich-J 
er  on  his  hands  as  he  advances.  A  great  deal  ufM 
very  dull  padding  had  to  be  included  in  order   ( 
to  make  the  reminiscences  of  Moure,  Jerdat 
Miss  Knight,  and   Raikes  fill  two  volumes  ; 
and  the  proportion  of  matter  in  the  present 
fresh  and  interesting 
is  exceedingly  small.    Of  the  three  authors 
represented  in  it,  John  O'Kcefe  was  a  noted  j 
dramatist,  Michael  Kelly  was  ! 
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poser  and  singer,  and  John  Taylor  was  a  jour- 
nalist. All  of  them  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century  and  during  the  early 
years  of  this,  and  their  reminiscences  include 
most  of  the  leading  actors,  actresses,  drama- 
tists, singers,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  London  stage  during  that  period. 
The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume 
are  Mr.  Kelly's  anecdotes  and  gossip  about 
Sheridan  ;  but  there  is  little  that  is  really  fresh 
even  in  these,  and  we  have  found  the  book  on 
the  whole  but  dull  reading. 

There  are  four  illustrations  in  the  volume, 
reproduced  from  BclCs  British  Theatre :  Mr. 
Garrick  as  "  Sir  John  Brute,"  Mr.  Foote  as 
•*  Fondlewife,"  Mr.  Moody  as  "  Teague,"  and 
Mrs.  Abington. 

Whiteladies.  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  New- York  :  Henry 
Holt  ^  Co, 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant to  write  a  distinctly  bad  novel,  but  there 
are  marked  gradations  of  merit  between  her 
several  stories,  especially  her  later  ones,  and 
*' Whiteladies"  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
**  Innocent,"  "  For  Love  and  Life,"  and  *'  Om- 
bra."  It  can  hardly  be  called  an  agreeable 
story  ;  for  too  many  of  the  leading  characters 
are  absorbed  in  sordid  and  petty  aims,  and 
the  plot  hinges  upon  a  peculiarly  despicable 
conspiracy  devised  by  a  woman  who  has  al- 
ready won  our  respect,  if  not  our  sympathy, 
and  whose  age,  position,  and  antecedents 
ought  alike  to  have  rendered  her  participa- 
tion impossible.  Most  of  the  book,  indeed, 
is  given  to  illustrating  how  surely  our  sins  do 
find  us  out,  how  impossible  it  is  to  trammel 
up  the  consequence,  and  how  inexorably  "the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  round  its  revenges." 

A  very  pretty  love-story,  however,  is  inter- 
woven with  the  darker  features  of  the  plot, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  never  created  a  more 
tenderly  winning  and  lovable  heroine  than 
"  Reine."  The  greater  number  of  readers, 
doubtless,  will  be  more  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events  between  her  and  "  Everard," 
than  even  in  the  working  out  of "  Miss  Su- 
san's" puni^rnent,  except  when  the  latter  is 
confronted  by  "  Giovanna,"  a  character  very 
skillfully  drawn  and  of  a  type  entirely  new  in 
fiction. 

We  can  not  analyze  "Whiteladies" — which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  manor-house,  and  not  a  con- 
vent, as  the  name  might  seem  to  indicate — 
more  in  detail,  without  revealing  more  of  the 
plot  than  the  reader  will  care  to  know  be- 
forehand, and  we  will  only  add  to  what  we 
have  already  said  that  the  story  is  what  young 
ladies  call  "fascinating"  from  first  to  last. 
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Mr.  Bain  is  said  to  have  objected  to  the 
publication  of  some  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Mill. 

Cardinal  Silvestri  has  made  a  present  to 
the  Municipality  of  Padua  of  Petrarch's  house 
at  Arqu^. 

Berthold  Auerbach,  the  'German  novel- 
ist, is  about  to  add  to  his  numerous  works  a 
new  one  entitled  "  Tausend  Gedaken."  It  is 
to  contain  a  few  aphorisms. 

Mr.  George  Grove,  the  editor  of  Macmil- 
lans  Magazine^  will  shortly,  it  is  said,  have 
ready  for  the  press  a  work  entitled  "  Pales- 
tine, Ancient  and  Modern." 

The  whole  of  Swedenborg's  MSS.  are  to  be 
reproduced  in  facsimile  by  photo-lithography, 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in 
America. 

A  NEW  edition  (the  eighth)  of  Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage" has  just  been  published.  A  volume 
of  Essays  **  On  the  Science  of  Language," 
by  the  same,  is  in  the  press. 

Charles  Darwin,  whose  •*  Insectivorous 
Plants"  has  so  recently  claimed  regard,  has  in 
the  press,  already,  another  record  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  "On  the  Habits  and  Movements  of 
Climbing  Plants." 

The  collection  of  the  letters  of  Louis  XI. 
which  Mdlle.  Dupont  and  M.  L.  Pannier  were 
about  to  send  to  press  for  the  French  Histori- 
cal Society,  will  be  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  made  at  the  Archives  by  M. 
Pannier  of  more  than  a  hundred  unpublished 
letters  of  the  highest  interest. 

Everybody  knows  that  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
who  was  Ambassador  at  Florence,  for  many 
years  kept  Horace  Walpole  informed  of  all 
that  was  going  on  in  Southern  Europe,  and 
that  his  letters  are  besides  full  of  gossip,  so- 
ctal  and  literary.  Dr.  Doran  has  long  been 
engaged  extracting  from  this  mass  of  corre- 
spondence whatsoever  has  an  interest  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  result  will  be  given  in 
two  volumes,  to  be  issued  early  in  October  by 
Mr.  Bentley. 

Messrs.  Bagster  and  Sons  have  determin- 
ed to  publish  a  collection  of  all  the  chronolo- 
gical and  historical  materials  which  exist  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  and  the  work  of  translator  and 
editor  will  be   undertaken    by  Mr.    George 
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Smith,     The  volume  i 
Syrian  Eponym    Canon.     The   slrict 
Ihc  original  dociiTiicnl«  will  alone 
andnoallempl  made  to  harmonisf 
fill  up  lacuna:,  or  to  evolve  theories. 

A^ONCsr  the  slories  which  affect  the  mora] 
chaiacter  of  Shakspeaic.  (he  worst  is  unqaes- 
lionably  the  ugly  scandal  lespecling  the  pod 
and  Mrs.  Davenant.  of  Oxford.  The  public 
will  be  glad  to  hear  thai  Mr.  Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps  has  recently  discovered  coiiiemporar)- 
documents  which  show  conclusively  Ih.il  there 
is   no  substantial  foundation  for  Ihe  Oxford 


dates,  lo     his  philt 


tradition. 

A  COHBESTONDENT  of  the  Titiici  al  Rome  re- 
ports Ibat  an  interesting  discovery  of  Irish 
MSS.  of  Ihe  lime  of  St.  Columba  has  been 
made  at  Milan,  including  a  part  of  a  glossary 
of  the  Irish  language.  These  once  formed 
pan  of  (he  library  of  the  monastery 
and,  wiih  others,  were  placed  by  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
The  Chevalier  Nigra  is  said  lo  be  preparing 
awork  on  these  MSS.  for  publicalion.  Ascoli 
has  also  a  work  in  the  press  upon  the  same 

Messrs,  Macmillan  will  shortly  publish  a 
new  work,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  entitled  The 
Ma^trs  of  Fhrenct.  The  object  of  the  book 
is  lo  present  to  ihe  many  lovers  of  Florence  a 
vivid  picture  of  hei  past  life  and  of  the  men 
who  made  her  greatness.  This  is  not  at- 
tempted with  the  profound  research  of  serious 
history,  bul  rather  with  the  lighter  hand  of  a 
biographer  affeciionately  interested  in  the 
many  noble  figures  which  crowd  the  scene. 
"Time."  says  Ihe  writer,  "gives  a  certain 
large  ahs traded ness  to  ihe  furmi 


when  they  ate 
ophical  speculat 
lately.  Victor  Hugo  read 
friends  half  a  doien  pieces  which  he  took 
random  from  the  manuscrip 
"La  Femme  de  Georges,"  hi 
son,  in  imagination,  grown  up  and 
and  worthy  of  the  woman  whose  fan 
linked  lo  his;  in  another,  called  " 
eui6e  Conception,"  which  is  very  striking 
fotm,  and  socially  eiltemely  interesting,  ho 
sees  a  number  of  beautiful  children  playing 
in  the  Tuiieries  gardens  beside  their  young 
mothers  ;  the  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of 
purity  and  happiness  and  trust  in  the  highest 
laws  of  nature  and  society.  Suddenly  a  vpice 
is  heard,  saying  to  the  mothers,  "  You  are 
prostitutes,  you  have  sinned  against  the  fleih, 
BobWo"  '■"'""  ='>'''lren  are  stained  with  a  spot  that  no- 
thing can  wipe  away.  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception condemns  you  all  to  shame,  only  by 
celibacy  can  you  atlain  evcrlnsling  salvallon.'*' 
His  auditors  were  touched  and  am  axed,  f( 
Ihey  recognised  the  old  genius  (M,  Vie) 
Hugo  was  born  in  1802)  fresh  and  vigorou! 
il  was  when  Ihe  OritnlaUs  w 
book  will  exercise  new  power  over  thepubll 
mind  ou  account  of  the  maturity  of 
which  characterises  i(.  L'Arl  iTlln granii'fii 
will  probably  be  published  ihi 
Victor  Hugo  feels  himself  in  full  possession 
of  Ihe  gift  of  production,  and  works  cvc^'  day 
wilh  the  utmost  regularity,  but  he  withholds 
his  manuscripts  from  the  printer  as  long 
he   possibly 

care,  and  is  often  not  satisfied  until  he  has 
as  many  as  five  proofs.  Under  the  Empii 
had  his  own  special  corrector  31  Claye's — [1 


it  should  be  the  aim  of     printer — who  was  accustomed  ti 


sip^le.  bringing  back 
itification  of  the  gene- 
tes  of  living  all  mo-  eilh 
Wilh  this  view  Mrs.  Sih 
ink  the  memories  of  Ve>, 
:  pleasant  persona!  re.  ead 
i  of  the  present  day  lyri 
that  so  many  visitors  entertain,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  "perfect  star"  into  which  the  past  is  ^" 
apt  10  orb  more  within  the  ken  and  love  of  J*"^ 
the  present 


rations  upon  whose 
dern  life   is  founded." 
Oliphant  has  51 
former  times  with  the 
collections   of  Flo'i 


to   hi 


well  known  to  be  quite  peculia 
niself.      The    above    will    be    foUowi 

by  two  new  volumes  of  the  Ugendc  A 
r,   or  by  two  other  volumes,  the   Quttl 

de  CEsfril.  consisting  of  four  bookd 
in  a  diflcreni  key:  siilirical,  dramatia 
1,  and  epic. —  The  Acadtmy. 

s  probable  (hat  a  new  book  iilustrralB^ 
.recr  of  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  and  his  n 
t  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  may  t! 


Vic-rou  HiJGo's  new  volume  will  be  called 
LArl  d'ltre  grand-pin.  No  poet  has  ever 
written  so  charmingly  about  children  as  he 
has.  The  successive  deaths  of  his  sons, 
Charles  and  Francois,  made  his  two  grand- 
children, Jeanne  and  Georges,  especially 
dear  to  him.  He  had  already  made  ihem  the 
sabjecl  of  his  verse  in  L'Aim/t  Terrible.  And 
in  this  new  volume  Ihey  are  alluded  lo  almost 


published 
Ihe  form  of 

visit  which  she  paid  not 
and  to  the  Guiccioli  Pal; 
interviews  wilh  the  seen 
family,  who  produced  lo  her  several 
nd   often  amusing   di 


Il  talcM 
len  by  a  lady,  of  W 
1^  ago  lo  Raveniu 
there,  and  of  het 
y  of  the  Guicdollfl 

;ry  curit'l 


upon  ihc  loves  of  Byron  and  ihe  fair  Iialianl  J 

Counless.  These  papers  include,  torine 

a  letter   from  the  Countess  to  her  husbandi 
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wherein  she  confesses  her  culpability  in  lov- 
ing Byron  ;  a  long  string  of  minute  regula- 
tions— of  that  sort  which  is  specially  exasper- 
ating to  the  female  mind — drawn  up  by  the 
Count  for  the  moral  and  social  guidance  of 
his  wife,  after  a  quasi-reconciliation  between 
them  had   ensued  ;  memorials  presented  by 
the  Count  to  the  Roman  authorities,  depre- 
cating or  appealing  from  the  decrees  of  sepa- 
ration and  of  alimony  which  the  Pope  had 
granted  against  him ;  letters  from  a  certain 
Fanny,  the  F  *  *  of  Moore's  Life  of  the  poet, 
who  was  actively  concerned  as  an  intermediary 
.between  Byron  and  the  Countess  ;  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Guiccioli  announcing  the  death  of 
the  great  poet  in  Greece,  etc.,  etc.    There  is 
also  a  curious  anecdote  throwing  light  upon 
a  recent  and  spmewhat  painful  controversy, 
a  good   deal   about   Shelle}',   about   Byron's 
daughter  Allegra  and  her  mother,  and  about 
the  light  which  the  new  information  throws 
upon   passages  in  Moore's  Life.    The  work 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  case  hostile  to 
Count  Guiccioli,  and  comparatively  favorable 
to  his  wife  and  to  Byron.     It  can  not   fail  to 
prove  interesting  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 
We  may  add  that  one  of  the  last  requests  of 
the  Countess  Guiccioli  was  that  all  documents 
relating  to  her  connection  with  Byron  should 
be  published. 
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A  Novel  Like-Raft. — A  life-raft,  which 
presents  some  novelty  of  construction  and 
adaptation,  has  been  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  Two 
hollow  cylinders,  eight  inches  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  are  held  in  position 
parallel  to  each  other  by  cross-bars  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  length,  and  wire-netting  is  then 
stretched  over  the  whole.  Thus  prepared, 
the  raft  is  used  as  part  of  the  rails  or  bulwark 
of  a  ship,  and  is  consequently  always  in  place 
at  the  side,  ready  to  be  dropped  into  the 
water,  and  does  not  occupy  space  wanted  for 
•  other  purposes,  as  when  boats  or  rafts  are 
stowed  on  the  deck.  An  improved  knife  for 
druggists'  use  in  the  cutting  of  dried  herbs  or 
tobacco  was  also  exhibited ;  in  this  the  blade 
is  so  connected  with  the  lever  that  in  descend- 
ing it  is  held  parallel  with  the  cutting-board, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  a  horizontal  move- 
ment which  slides  it  through  the  substan- 
ces to  be  cut,  and  thus  facilitates  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  Saf-e  Transport  of  Gunpowder. — 
Messrs.  Macklin  and  Moore,  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria street,  London,  undertake  to  transport 
gunpowder  and  other  explosive  substances  in 
a  way  of  their  own  invention,  which  prevents 


all  danger.  It  is  a  simple  way,  and  can  be 
made  use  of  in  ships,  barges,  wagons,  store- 
houses, or  magazines.  Each  barrel  of  pow- 
der,  before  it  leaves  the  mill,  is  placed  inside 
a  water-tight  case  made  of  wood,  and  lined 
with  sheet-copper.  These  cases  being  pro- 
perly closed,  are  placed  in  tanks,  which  fit 
them,  so  to  speak,  with  a  coat  of  water  one 
inch  thick  on  all  sides.  Thus,  during  the 
whole  time  of  transport,  the  barrels,  snugly 
shut  up  in  the  cases,  are  kept  dry,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  surrounded  by  water,  whereby, 
as  it  seems,  explosion  should  be  impossible. 
Tanks  adapted  either  for  land  carriage  or 
water-carriage  are  provided,  and  for  the  stor- 
age of  powder  by  retail  dealers  ;  and  at  min- 
ing-works, quarries,  or  railway-stations,  the 
tank  is  constructed  of  galvanized  iron,  and  is 
connected  with  a  constant  water-supply. 

New  Uses  for  the  Sand-Bijvst. — ^The^ 
sand-blast,  which  we  have  mentioned  more 
than  once,  grows  more  and  more  into  use,  as 
fresh  applications  of  its  capabilities  are  dis- 
covered. It  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  stone 
cutting  and  carving,  for  inscriptions,  for  en- 
graving on  glass,  for  cutting  or  cleaning 
metal.  It  comes  in  aid  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  used  for  the  prosy 
operation  of  cleaning  down  a  dirty  house- 
front.  If  a  photographic  picture  on  gelatine 
be  laid  on  glass,  a  carefully  regulated  sand- 
blast will  act  upon  the  glass  beneath  the  film 
more  or  less  powerfully  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  film  ;  and  the  half-tones,  or 
gradations  of  light  and  shade,  are  thus  pro- 
duced on  the  glass.  And  in  the  matter  of  the 
house-front,  the  blast  instantaneously  removes 
soot  or  dust  from  all  crevices  and  indenta- 
tions, without  in  any  way  perceptibly  interfer- 
ing with  the  sharpness  of  the  architectural 
ornamentation. 

The  Coloring  Matters  of  Plants. — A 
most  important  paper  on  this  subject  is 
that  by  Herr  N.  Pringsheim,  in  the  Journal 
of  Botany  for  April  (reproduced  from  the  Mo 
natsherichtoi  the  Academy  of  Berlin).  He  says, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  valuable  paper  : 
*•  It  must  now  appear  evident  why  I  could  not 
agree  with  Fremy,  Filhol,  or  Kraus  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  green  and  yellow  chro- 
mules,  and  still  less  with  Sorby  respecting  the 
several  chromules  which  he  alleges  to  have 
obtained  from  various  plants,  and  which  he 
regards  as  distinct  and  undecomposed  sub- 
stances pre-existing  in  the  plants,  and  capable 
of  definite  analysis.  It  is  certain  that  many  of 
these  chromules  must  have  been  deprived  of 
their  original  spectrum  characteristics  by  the 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected.  In 
the  determination  of  the  spectra,  moreover, 
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the  influence  of  the  solvents,  that  of  concen 
tration,  and  of  the  thickness  of  layers,  seems 
to  have  been  equally  disregarded.  It  is  clear 
that  a  single  spectrum  can  give  us  no  ade- 
quate information  as  to  the  absorption  pheno- 
mena of  any  chromule,  unless  we  are  acquaint- 
ed beforehand  with  its  phases  of  absorption, 
and  know  to  which  phase  of  the  bands  it  cor- 
responds. Sorby  has  nowhere  stated,  with 
reference  to  his  yellow  chromules,  to  which 
he  ascribes  two  separate  bands  in  the  blue, 
to  what  extent  the  various  positions  of  the 
bands  are  influenced  by  the  solvents,  nor  how 
they  depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  layers ; 
nor  does  he  state,  that  with  an  increase  of  the 
chromule  additional  bands  do  not  appear.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  his  yel- 
low chromules — one  only  excepted — would 
suddenly  reveal  also  the  chlorophyll  bands  of 
the  first  half,  if  my  method  were  applied." 

The  Velocity  of  Light. — Professor  Cornu 
gave  a  recent  lecture  on  this  subject  before 
the  Royal  Institution.  In  this  he  described 
his  recent  experiments  on  the  determination 
of  the  velocity  of  light.  lie  gave  an  account 
of  the  method  of  Foucault,  and  exhibited  the 
complete  apparatus,  including  the  arrange- 
ment of  mirrors  for  multiplying  the  distance 
through  which  the  luminous  ray  passed  be- 
tween the  two  reflections  from  the  revolving 
mirror.  He  described  the  toothed  wheel  of 
Fizeau,  and  the  improvements  which  he  had 
himself  made  in  his  own  determinations  by 
this  method.  He  found  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  uniform  motion  to  the  toothed 
wheel,  and  therefore  adopted  an  electrical 
registering  apparatus  to  mark  the  increase  of 
its  velocity,  an  electric  signal  enabling  the 
observer  to  point  out  at  the  instant  at  which 
the  right  velocity  is  obtained.  Another  very 
Important  improvement  is  the  substitution  of 
a  pair  of  observations  of  the  return  rays  for  the 
single  observation  of  a  total  extinction.  Prof. 
Cornu's  most  recent  determination  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1874,  the  two  stations  being 
llie  Paris  Observatory  and  the  Tower  of  Mon- 
tliiry,  14^  miles  apart.  A  mean  of  508  ex- 
periments gave  300,400  kilometres,  or  i86,C6o 
miles  per  second. 

A  Theory  Conxerning  Sleep. — Our  ex- 
isting knowledge  about  the  physiology  of 
sleep  does  not  go  much  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  phenomenon  in  question  is  invariably  as- 
sociated with  a  comparatively  bloodless  con- 
dition of  the  brain.  PflUger  attempts  to  take 
us  a  step  farther  by  constructing  an  elaborate 
hypothesis  of  a  physico-chemical  order  {PJlii- 
gcrs  Archiv  x.  8.  9).     Starting  from  the  view 


that  the  functional  activity  of  any  organ,  and 
more  especially  of  *a  nerve-centre,  depends 
upon  a  disassociation  of  living  matter,  which 
is  itself  only  a  modified  form  of  albumin,  the 
author  goes  on  to  speculate  that  the  chemical 
potential  energy  which  is  used  up  in  the  for- 
mation of  every  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  is 
transformed  into  heat.  In  other  words,  the 
atoms  of  which  this  molecule  consists  are 
thrown  into  a  state  of  very  active  vibration. 
These  intramolecular  explosions  are  propa- 
gated in  all  directions  along  the  nerves  to  the 
muscular  and  glandular  systems,  which  are  in 
structural  continuity  with  the  nerve-centres.^ 
Frogs,  deprived  of  oxygen,  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  apparent  death,  precisely  similar  to 
sleep  ;  from  this  they  maybe  roused  by  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  intramolecular  oxygen  in  the  nerve- 
centres  is  thus  essential  to  the  waking  state, 
since  it  enables  a  given  number  of  explosions 
to  occur  in  a  unit  of  time  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture.  But,  during  the  waking  state,  the 
energy  of  chemical  affinity  is  used  up  much 
faster  than  the  intramolecular  oxygen  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  brain  can  be  replaced  ; 
consequently  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
steadily  diminishes  ;  and  when  the  number 
of  explosions  per  unit  of  time  sinks  below  a 
certain  minimum,  sleep  ensues.  The  entire 
energy  of  the  brain  is  never  really  used  up  ; 
but  it  sinks  to  a  point  at  which,  in  the  absence 
of  all  external  stimuli,  it  is  incapable  of 
maintaining  functional  activity.  This  theory 
may  be  so  developed  as  to  explain  most  of 
the  phenomena  of  ordinary  sleep,  such  as  its 
periodicity,  etc.  The.  author  likewise  attempts 
to  bring  the  winter  sleep  of  hybernating  mam- 
mals, and  the  summer  sleep  of  tropical  am* 
phibia,  into  harmony  with  it. 

On  the  Hereditary  Transmission  or  Ac- 
quired Disease.  —  Brown- S6quard*s  well- 
known  discovery  that  epilepsy  may  be  artifi- 
cially induced  in  guinea-pigs  by  section  of  one 
or  both  sciatic  nerves  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed,  and  the  assertion  subsequently 
made  by  the  American  physiologist  that  this 
liability  to  epileptic  fits  was  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  of  the  operated  animals  has  also 
been  found  correct.  Obersteiner  (SUicktri 
Medizinische  Jahrbiicher^  1875,  No.  2)  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  this  method  for  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  heredity  in  relation  to  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  He  divided  his 
animals  into  three  groups :  in  the  first,  a  heal- 
thy male  was  paired  with  epileptic  females; 
in  the  second,  an  epileptic  male  with  healthj 
females  ;  while  in  the  third,  both  males  and  fe- 
males were  diseased.  The  young  of  thesA 
animals  were  reared  and  kept  under  obsenra- 
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ion  for  seveial  months  ;  the  results  obtained 
ointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intluencc 
f  the  female  predominaies  over  that  of  ihe 
male  parent  in  the  transmission  of  acquired 
epilepsy,  and  that  the  law  of  "  transform  all  on 
of  neuroses,"  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  hu- 
man pathology,  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
epileptic  gninea-pigs.  Oberslciner's  expeii- 
menis  were  loo  few  in  niuaber  to  serve  as  a 
safe  basis  for  generalization  ;  but  his  sugges- 
tion is  a  valuable  one,  and  if  carried  out  on  a 
largo  scale,  would  furnish  a  body  of  facts  of 
more  importance  for  the  determination  of 
the  nature  and  degree  of  heredilaiy  influence 
in  the  causation  of  disease,  than  any  which  we 
possess  at  present.  ' 

The  Influence  of  Arctic  Cold  on  Man. — 
Lieutenant  Payer,  the  Austrian  Arciic  ex- 
plorer, has  been  laying  some  of  the  resulls  of 
r  fais  explorations  before  the  Geographical  So- 
I  dciy  at  Vienna.  Referring  to  the  influence 
'  of  extreme  cold  on  the  human  organism,  he 
related  that  on  March  14,  1B74,  he  and  his 
companions  made  a  sledge  journey  over  the 
Samiklar  glacier,  in  order  to  make  observa- 
tions of  Francis- Joseph  Land,  On  that  day 
the  cold  marked  forty  degrees  (Reaumur)  be- 
low zero.  Notwithstanding  this  intense  cold, 
U.  Payer  and  a  Tyrolese  went  out  before  sun- 
rise IQ  make  obsemitions  and  sketch.  The 
■unrise  was  magnihceni ;  the  sun  seemed 
surrounded,  as  ii  does  al  a  high  degree  of 
cold,  by  small  suns,  and  its  light  appeared 
more  dazzling  from  the  contrast  with  the  ex- 
treme cold.  The  travellers  were  obliged  to 
pour  rum  down  their  throats  so  us  not  to 
touch  the  edge  of  the  melal  cups,  which  would 
have  been  as  dangerous  as  if  they  had  been 
red-hoi ;  but  the  rum  had  lost  all  its  strength 
and  its  liquidity,  and  was  as  Qat  and  thick  as 
cbI.  It  was  impossible  10  smoke  either  cigars, 
or  lobacco  in  short  pipes,  for  very  soon  noth- 
ing but  a  piece  of  ice  remained  in  the  mouth. 
The  metal  of  Ihe  instruments  was  just  like 
red-hot  iron  to  the  touch,  as  were  some  lockets, 
which  some  of  the  travellers  romanlically,  but 
imprudently  continued  to  near  next  the 
■kin.  M.  Payer  says  that  so  great  an  amount 
of  cold  paralyses  the  will,  and  thai,  under  its 
fnHuence,  men,  from  the  unsteadiness  of  their 
gaii,  iheir  stammering  lalk,  and  the  slowness 
of  iheit  menial  operalions,  seem  as  if  they 
were  inioxicated.  Another  efiect  of  cold  is  a 
lormeniing  thirsi,  which  is  due  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  of  the  body.  It  is  un- 
wholesome to  use  snow  10  quench  the  thirsi,  as 
it  brings  an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  palate, 
and  longuc.  Besides,  enough  can  never  be 
]uench  the  thirsi  ;  as  a  temperature 
of  30°  to  J 0°  below  zero  makes  it  taste  like 
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groups  of  travellers  who  traversed  Ihe 
fields  were  sunounded  by  thifk  vapors 
formed  by  the  emanations  from  their  bodies, 
which  became  condensed  notwithstanding  the 
furs  in  which  Ihe  travellers  were  enveloped. 
These  vapors  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  slight 
noise,  frozen  into  the  form  of  small  crystals, 
and  rendered  ibe  atmosphere  ihick,  impene- 
trable, and  dark.  Noiwith standing  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 
dryness  was  felt.  Every  sound  diiTused  itself 
to  a  very  long  distance  ;  an  ordinary  conver- 
sation could  be  heard  al  a  hundred  paces  off, 
whilst  the  report  of  guns  from  the  top  of  high 
mountains  could  scarcely  be  heard.  M. 
Payer  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the  large 
quantity  of  moisluie  in  the  Arctic  atmosphere. 
Meal  could  be  chopped  and  mercury  used  in 
the  shape  of  balls.  Both  smell  and  taste  be- 
come greatly  enfeebled  In  these  laliludes, 
strength  gives  way  under  ihc  paralysing  in. 
lluence  of  the  cold,  the  eyes  involuntarily 
close  and  become  frozen.  When  locomotion 
stops,  ihe  sole  of  the  foot  becomes  insensible. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  beard  does 
not  freeze,  but  this  is  explained  from  the  air 
expired  falling  Immediately  transformed  Into 
snow.  The  cold  causes  dark  beards  to  be- 
eomeHghter:  the  secretion  of  Ihe  eyes  and 
nose  always  increases,  whilst  the  formation 
of  perspiration  altogether  ceases.  The  only 
possible  protection  against  the  cold  is  to  be 
verj-  warmly  clothed,  and  lo  endeavo 
much  as  possible  to  prevent  Ihe  cundens 
of  Ihe  atmosphere,  whilst  the  mnch-vai 
plans  of  anointing  and  blackening  the 
ate  pronounced  to  have  no  real  value. — Li 
den  Medical  Record. 

ASJALYSIS     OF    TKE    IlttUAK     BttEATH. 

account  published  In  Nalun,  of  some  « 
menis  made  wiih  a  view  to  determine  tl 
ganic  matter  of  the  human  breath  in  I 
and  disease,  presents  some  facts  of  a  pi 
arly  interesting  nature.  The  breath  of  eli 
hcalihy  persons  and  of  seventeen  atTected  hj 
different  disorders  was  examined,  the  persons 
being  of  different  sexes  and  ages,  and  the 
lime  of  day  al  which  the  breath  was  eondi 
varying.  The  vapor  of  the  breath  was 
deosed  in  a  large  glass  flask  surrounded 
ice  and  salt,  at  a  temperature  of  several 
grces  below  zero,  the  fluid  thus  collected 
ing  then  analysed  for  free  ammonia,  urea,  and 
kindred  substances,  also  for  organic 
Among  ilie  various  results  of  this 
lion  may  be  mentioned  the  (act  tha 
health  and  disease,  the  free   ammot 
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con  side  rabiv  :  the  variation,  however,  could 
not  be  connected  with  the  time  of  the  dav, 
the  fiSiin;^,  or  fell  condition.  Urea  was 
sou.'ht  for  in  fifteen  instances — three  healthy 
persons  and  tvrelve  cases  of  disease :  but  it 
was  onlv  found  in  two  cases  of  kidnev  dis- 
ease,  in  one  case  of  diphtheria,  and  a  faint  in- 
dication of  its  presence  occurred  in  a  female 
sufferinz  from  catarrh.  The  quantity  of  am- 
monia arisinz  from  the  destruction  of  organic 
matter  ais:*  varied,  possibly  from  the  oxidation 
of  albuminous  particles  by  the  prc-cess  of  res- 
piration :  but  in  healthy  persons  there  was  a 
remarkable  unifornr.ity  in  the  total  quantity  of 
ammonia  obtained  by  the  process. 

Vi:NTiL.\TiON. — Ever  since  ventilation  was 
first  talked  and  written  about,  it  has  been  a 
more  or  less  obscure  and  uncertain  subject ; 
a  subject  on  which  it  was  easier  to  show  what 
ought  to  be  than  what  could  be.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  more  satisfaction  in  calling  at- 
tention to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Francois  de  Chau- 
mont.  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley, 
whicii  lays  down  definite  principles  of  ventila- 
tion, and  will  enable  any  observant  person  to 
dec;  .ie  wbetrjcr  a  building  is  properly  ventila- 
ted or  r:Ot.  The  paper  in  question — "On  the 
Theory  of  Verit;!a::on :  an  attempt  to  es- 
tabii-.'i  a  positive  fjasis  for  the  calculation  of 
tlje  trnouni  of  Fresh  Air  required  for  an  in- 
habit';'i  A:r-spaco" — was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  P.oyai  Soviet v,  ari'i  has  been  published  in 
their  J'r:r.:^./ifi  ':,  and  is  thus  available  to  all 
wh o  d e • ; re  to  make  use  of  i t . 

'I  he  oasis  taken  by  Dr.  Frangois  de  Chau- 
mont  is  "the  evidence  of  the  senses,"  but 
wirrj  *'  proper  care  and  precautions."  The 
poison  in  im^jure  air,  he  remarks,  is  organic 
matter,  either  suspended  or  in  the  form  of  va- 
por :  and  ir  is  this  poison  which  imparts 
to  air  that  disacrreeable  quality  commonly 
dcs'.rioeJ  as  '*clo«:c."  This  closeness  can  be 
remedied  only  by  dilutin;^  the  confined  air 
with  n  quantity  of  fresh  air  :  and  to  determine 
this  quantity  is  one  of  the  steps  in  a  theory 
of  ventilation.  Observation  shows  that  the 
'*  amount  of  or:jan!c  impuritv  bears  a  fairlv 
regular  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  by  the  inhabitant  in  an  air-space. 
This  being  acccpteJ.  and  general  diffusion 
being  admitted,  we  can  easily  calculate  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  required  to  bring  down 
the  carbonic  acid  to  some  fixed  standard.  If, 
now,"  continues  the  doctor,  '*  we  adopt  as  our 
standard  the  point  at  which  there  is  no  sensi- 
ble difference  between  the  air  of  an  inhabited 
space  and  the  external  air,  and  agree  that  this 
shall  be  determined  bv  the  effects  on  the 
sense  of  smclL  our  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
from  experiment  what  is  the  average  amount 


of  carbonic  acid  in  such  an  air-space,  from 
which  we  can  then  calculate  the  amoant  of 
air  required  to  keep  it  in  that  condition.  Bat 
as  the  sense  of  smell  is  very  quickly  dalled, 
each  air-space  to  be  examined  ought  to  be  en- 
tered di recti V  from  the  o:)en  air." 

Bv  observations  in  hos:>itaIs  and  barracks 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Frangois 
de  Chaumont  has  arrived  at  conclusions,  and 
obtained  data  on  which  to  base  his  theory. 
Under  the  several  heads :  Fresh — fair — not 
close— close — verv  close — extremeir  close, he 
records  his  obser^-ations  in  a  way  which  will 
enable  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  to 
test  them  for  himself.  The  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  paper  as  "the  standard  of  good 
ventilation"  are.  that  the  temperature  should 
never  be  ver\-  much  below  sixty  degrees — 
Vapor  ou^ht  not  to  exceed  47  grains  per  cu- 
bic foot,  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-three  de- 
grees, or  5'o  grains  at  a  temperature  of  sixty- 
five  degrees — Humidity  <per  cent)  ought  not 
to  exceed  seventy-three  to  seventy-five — Car- 
bonic arid  :  respiratory  impurity  ought  not  to 
exceed  00002  per  foot,  or  o"200oper  thousand 
volumes,  .\nother  point  established  by  this 
inquiry  is  that,  where  disease  prevails,  more 
fresh  air  is  required  than  in  health  ;  hence, 
hospitals  demand  more  pure  air  than  bar- 
rack S. — C'lzni :^r/s  j.urn^I. 

iNCRKASriD  HvMiDiTV  OF  Utah. — We  leam 
from  the  Utah  journals  that  a  measuring  pil- 
lar, after  the  manner  of  the  Nilometer.  has 
been  set  up  on  the  brink  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  This  has  long  been  wanted,  for  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  that  lake  are  ex- 
traordinary and  mysterious,  and  physicists 
have  often  urged  the  erection  of  some  means 
of  recording  the  amount.  The  valley  was 
first  settled  in  1247.  During  some  years  there 
were  small  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the 
lake;  but  from  i?62  to  1S6S  the  water  rose 
twelve  feet,  and  this  increase,  with  occasional 
ups-and-downs,  it  still  maintains.  For  years 
the  road  to  the  salt-pans  has  been  twelve  feet 
under  water,  and  an  observer  on  the  spot  re- 
marks, there  seems  to  be  '*  an  irrepressible 
determination  of  the  waters  to  rise.  The 
mountain  streams  are  steadily  enlarging. 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  annually  in- 
creases as  the  area  of  cultivation  in  the  \'al- 
leys  becomes  greater,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  evaporation  less.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  farming,  meadow,  and  pasture-lands 
have  been  submerged  along  the  eastern  and 
northern  shores  of  the  lake.  Many  square 
miles  of  valuable  lands,  as  vet  available  and 
occupied  by  the  farmer,  skirting  the  lake, 
would  be  completely  drowned,  should  the 
rise  continue." 
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ne  of  llic  most  louch- 
Ig  sights  in  conneclion  with  military  matleis 
whicli  I  have  happened  lo  noiicc,  is  Ihal  of 
ihc  nejvly- enlisted  men  roaming  the  streets 
during  the  day  or  tmo  of  grace  allowed  Ihem 
before  donning  Oie  unifoim  and  beginning 
ihe  long,  weary  servitude  of  powder  and  ball. 
They  are  permitted  a  license  of  behavior  quite 
CKlraoidinary  either  to  soldier  or  citizen ; 
thcyarein  Ihe  neutral  ground  between,  and 
may  have  their  fling,  for  once.  Policemen  are 
blind  to  their  escapades;  officers  ignore  them  ; 
people  in  general  smile  good-naturedly,  and 
pick  ihem  up  when  ihey  fall  down.  For  il 
almost  invariably  happens  that  the  first  thing 
these  unborn  nar-babes  do  is  lo  get  drunk. 
Il  is  the  traditional  way  of  passing  the  solemn 
period  ofincubation,  and  appears  lo  commend 
itself  anew  to  each  successive  brood.  They 
wear  green  ribbons  in  their  button-holes,  and 
stagger  along  arm  in  arm.  crooning  discord- 
ant lays,  laughing  or  crying,  and  committing 
much  harmless,  foolish,  and  piteous  uproar. 
Many  of  them  bring  smooth,  inexperienced 
faces  from  unknown  countty  villages  ;  others 
arc  already  coarse  and  stolid;  a  few  bear 
(races  of  culture,  but  Gambrinus  lays  all  alike 
in  the  gutter.  Occasionally,  indeed,  from  the 
niidsc  of  this  beery  bedlam,  a  sane  and  sober 
pair  of  eyes  meets  our  own,  making  us  mar- 
vel how  they  came  there.  Perhaps  the  drunk- 
ards are  the  wiser ;  the  ptospect  is  too  sorry 
a  one  for  sober  contemplation  ;  it  requires  all 
the  enchantment  that  malt  and  hops  can  cast 
over  it  to  make  it  tolerable.  But  what  a  rue- 
ful scene  must  to-morrow  morning's  drill  be, 
with  IIS  Kattinjammer,  its  helpless  ignorance, 
ts  savage  sergeant ! — ''Saxsn  Slmiits."  by 
-n  Uaiiithemc,  in  Ihe  Omtcmpctary  Rei'ini/. 

rsiCA.1.  Families. — Heredity  shows  itself 
more  markedly,  it  would  seem,  in  the  arts 
than  in  the  sciences.  Taking  music,  we  find 
some  remarkable  instances.  The  Bach  family, 
which  took  its  rise  in  1550,  and  became  e:c- 
linct  in  1800,  presents  an  unbroken  series  of 
musicians  for  nearly  two  centuries  of  thai  in- 
terval. The  head  of  the  family  was  Veil  Bach, 
a  baker  of  Presbutg,  and  his  two  sons  were 
ihc  first  of  the  family  who  were  musicians  by 
profession.  The  descendants  literally  "  over- 
ran Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Franconia,"  says 
Papiilon.  '■  They  were  all  organists,  church 
singers,  or  what  is  called  in  Germany  'city 
musicians.'  When  they  became  too  nume- 
rous to  live  all  together,  and  the  members  of 
this  family  were  scattered  abroad,  they  re- 
solved lo  meet  once  a  year,  on  a  slated  day. 
with  a  view  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
bond  of  union.    This  custom  was  kept  up  till 
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nearly  Ihc  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ccnlury^B 
and  oftentimes  more  than  a  hundred  personwl 
bearing  the  name  of  Bach,  i 
children,  were  to  be  seen  assembled.     In  the  " 
family   are    reckoned    iweniy-nine 
musicians,  and  twenty-eight  of  a  lower  grade.' 
Rossini's  family  played  music  at  fairs;  Beet- 
hoven's   father  and   grandfather  wer 
cians  ;    Mosarl's  father  was   Second   CapcU- 
meisier  lo   the  Prince-Bishop  of  Salzburg.— ^1 
CBmhill  MagatiKt. 

The  Mediterranean  oi'  Japan. — In  the 
far  East,  lying  between  the  islands  which 
pose  the  Empire  of  Japan- 
mysterious  realm  but  recently  explored  and 
iniroduced  into  the  circle  of  nations  by  the 
greed  or  enterprise  of  Western  co 
there  ebbs  and  flows  and  sparkli 
gorgeous  beauty  truly  Oriental,  a  fair  Med i 
lanean,  known  as  Ihe  Scto  Uchi,  or  Inland' 
Sea.  Though  smaller  by  far  [hi 
sake  of  the  West,  it  has  many  physical  charac. 
leristii-s  much  more  striking.  It  abi 
harbors,  bays,  snug  anchorages,  deep  chan- 
nels, and  sheltering  islands.  It  basks  in  a 
climate  almost  perfect  in  its  serenity  and  free- 
dom from  extremes.  The  mariner  fresh  from  , 
the  chilly  springtime  and  ungenerous  5um>J 
mer  of  our  own  islands,  navigates  its  walerfl^l 
in  June  with  a  cloudless  sky—  ' 

•'  BcnKiih  a  roof  of  blue  lonbn  wulher," 
unprotected  by  awnings,  and  fearless  of  the 
sun,  which  at  the  same  season  off  Ihe  Spanish 
or  Italian  coasts  beats  down  on  ihose  who 
sail  beneath  it  with  an  insupportable  and  even 
deadly  fierceness.  Here  are  no  (ideless  wa^ 
ters;  a  strong  ebb  and  flow,  running  10  and 
fro  between  faity  islets,  and  round  verdant 
capes,  with  almost  headlong  fury,  purifies  and.i 
freshens  every  inlet  with  an  influx  from  the! 
wide  Pacific  Ocean  without.  Remarkably  J 
free  from  storms  and  rain,  the  frailest  fishing- 
boat  is  pushed  fearlessly  oul  10  the  mid  waters 
of  its  widest  parts.  No  ih 
it  to  render  life  scarcely  worth  having  through- 
out the  length  of  many  an  ai 
fine  weather  the  bosom  of  th< 
undulate  sufficiently  to  rock  even  the  smallest 
bark  ;  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  breeze, 
should  be  the  very  paradise  of  plea 
seekers.  The  scenery  is  truly  lovely :  a  Devon; 
foreground  sci  in  a  background  of  the  Alpi 
Lofly  mountains  bound  ihe  landscape.  In 
summer,  light,  fleecy  clouds  hover  about  the 
higher  slopes;  while,  through  dips  in  the 
stately  range  of  heights,  glimpses  are  caught 
of  still  higher  peaks  beyond,  bathed  in  a 
violet  haze,  or  dissolving  into  the  misty 
lance.  Fronting  the  waterare  pine -clad  hillsf. 
with  the  varied  and  fantastic  outline  natural 
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seamo^  with  vHlIeys,  in  which  nestle  pleasant 
villages,  half  hid  in  (he  variegated  foliage  of 
shady  trees.  The  lempetale  lone  meets  ihe 
tropics  in  groves  and  coppices  of  pine,  and 
fir,  and  camphor- wood,  and  graceful  bamboo. 
Above,  the  lilac  waves  in  duslers.  whilst  un- 
derneath the  sleeps  are  all  aglow  with  azaleas 
in  crimson  masses.  The  quaint  gables  and 
high-peaked  roofs  of  temples  peer  out  from 
leafy  groves,  traversed  by  glades  of  brilliant 
green.  Streams  gushing  from  the  rocks  trace 
silvery  lines  upon  the  abrupt  hillsides.  Rocky 
prDmonlories.  festooned  with  creepers,  and 
cronned  with  clumps  of  fits,  jut  out  into  the 
sea.  and  divide  white,  sandy  beaches,  or  form 
placid  little  coves  and  bays.  Hera  a  huge 
mass  of  gray  granite  stands  out  as  a  monu- 

there  a  succession  of  grassy  knolls  and  hang' 
ing  woods  undulating  backward  from  the 
shore,  introduces  a  park-like  feature  into  the 
panorama.  Art  completes  Ihe  picture.  The 
slopes  of  the  mainland,  and  of  innumerable 
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are  clothed  with  fields  of  waving  com,  of  a 
really  golden  hue,  in  Ihe  dazzling  June  sun- 
light. The  style  of  cultivation  is  high.  The 
fields  are  arranged  in  terraces,  which  climb  in 
a  long  scries  of  steps  the  sides  of  hiti  and 
ravine,  to  a  goodly  height  above  the  lower 
ground.  Here  and  there  the  fields  are  doited 
with  the  brilliant  emerald  of  liny  patches  of 
the  young  rice. plant.  Blue  wreaths  of  smoke 
rise  from  bonfires  of  brushwood,  lighted  to 
bream  the  sharp-bowed  craft  hauled  up  on  the 
beach  below.  The  sea  is  studded  with  the 
boats  of  fishermen,  and  Becked  with  the  white 
sails  of  scores  of  native  trading  vessels. — 
J-'oHHlghtly  Rtview. 

A  Last  Centubv  Adventiieeb.— At  the 
Councils  of  ihc  King  and  at  the  Board  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  crop  up  strange  figures, 
labeled  with  strange  titles — the  illustrious 
Count  Cagliostro,  the  dashing  Chevalier  dc 
Seingall,  and  (he  mysterious  Count  Saint- 
Germain.  This  famous  adventurer  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  Hungarian  by  binh, 
but  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  by  himself 
carefully  wrapt  in  m)-stery.  His  person  and 
his  title  alike  stimulated  curiosity.  His  age 
was  unknown,  and  his  parentage  equally  ob- 
scure. We  calch  the  first  glimpse  of  him  in 
Paris,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  filling  the 
Court  and  the  town  with  his  renown.  Amaz- 
ed Paris  saw  a  man — apparently  of  middle 
age — a  man  who  lived  in  magnificent  style, 
who  went  to  dinner  parlies,  where  he  ate  no- 
thing,  but   talked  incessantlr,   and  with  ex- 


ceeding brilliancy,  on  every  imaginable  topic; 
His  tone  was  perhaps  over  trenchant — the 
lone  of  a  man  who  knows  perfectly  whaihe 
talking  about.  Learned,  speaking  every  dni 
liied  language  admirably,  a  great 
an  excellent  chemist,  he  played  Ihe  piMl  erf" 
prodigy,  and  played  it  to  peifeciion.  Endoi 
ed  with  extraordinary  confidence  or  < 
mate  impudence,  he  not  only  laid  di 
l.iw  magisterially  concerning  the  present,  but 
spoke  without  hesitation  about  events  two 
hundred  years  old.  His  anecdotes  of  remote 
occurrences  were  related  with  extraordinary 
minuteness.  He  spoke  of  scenes  at  the  Court 
of  Francis  the  First  as  if  he  had  seen  them, 
describing  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  K 
imitating  his  voice,  manner,  and  langui 
affecting  throughout  Ihe  character  of  an 
witness.  In  like  style  he  edilied  hisaudieni 
with  pleasant  stories  of  Louis  the  FoarteentH^ 
and  regaled  them  with  vivid  descriptli 
places  and  persons.  Hardly  saying  in  so 
many  words  that  he  was  actually  present 
when  the  events  happened,  he  yet  contrived, 
by  his  great  graphic  power,  lo  convey  tbn 
impression.  Intending  to  astonish,  he  suevl 
ceedcd  completely.  Wild  slo 
rent  concerning  him.  He  was  reported  10  be 
300  years  old,  and  to  have  prolonged  his  life 
by  the  use  of  a  famous  elixir.  Paris  went 
mad  about  him.  He  was  questioned  constant. 
ly  about  his  secret  of  longevity,  and  was 
velously  adroit  in  his  replies,  denying  all  poi 
er  to  make  old  folks  young  again,  but  quietli 
asserting  his  possession  of  (he  secret  of  ar*^ 
resting  decay  in  Ihe  human  frame.  Diet, 
protested,  was.  with  his  marvelous  elixir,  1 
true  secret  of  long  life,  and  lie  resolutely  refui 
ed  to  eat  any  food  but  such  as  had  beep  special' 
ly  prepared  for  him — oatmeal,  groats,  and  the 
white  meat  of  chickens.  On  great  occasions 
he  drank  a  little  wine,  sal  up  as  late  as  any 
body  would  listen  to  him,  but  took  extraordi- 
nary precautions  against  the  cold.  To  ladies 
he  gave  mysterious  cosmetics,  lo  preserve 
their  Jieauly  unimpaired  :  to  men  he  talked 
openly  of  his  method  of  transmuting  metals, 
and  of  a  certain  process  for  melting  down  a 
dozen  little  diamonds  into  one  large  stone. 
These  astounding  assertions  were  backed  by 
Ihe  possessiori  of  apparently  unbountj^d 
wealth,  and  a  coUecdon  of  jewels  of  rare  %-■— 
and  beauty.— ,^//  tkt   Year  Rouitd  far  Jvly. 

Sleeping  is  War.— Condi  was  an  e«i 
lent  sleeper:  so  was  the  Duke  of  Wellingloni^ 
so  was  Pitt,  till  his  health  became  fatally  | 
shattered  ;  and  the  power  or  habil  i 
essential  in  civil  as  in  military  affairs,  fori 
without  it  both  mind  and  body  mu 
unequal  lo  a  strain.  One  striking  e: 
was  Nelson,  who,  when  every  thingw 
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for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  he  was 
only  waiting  for  a  wind,  was  with  diflSculty 
persuaded  to  attempt  an  hour  or  two  of  rest. 
He  allowed  his  col  to  be  placed  on  the  deck 
and  lay  down  on  it,  but  never  closed  his  eyes 
a  moment ;  and  at  brief  intervals  during  some 
hours,  kept  anxiously  inquiring  about  the 
wind.  Napoleon  or  Wellington  would  have 
ordered  himself  to  be  called  when  the  wind 
was  favorable,  and  gone  quietly  to  sleep.  Yet 
Nelson  was  a  hero  in  the  brightest  acceptation 
of  the  word — 

The  fiery  spirit  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  puny  body  to  decay 

— Quarterly  Review, 

The  Fantees. — I  happened  to  be  stationed 
in  a  small  fort,  in  a  town  situated  in  a  district 
remote  from  European  intercourse,  where  I 
had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Fantee  in 
his  natural  state.  One  day,  while  strolling 
about  in  the  bush  near  the  town,  I  discovered 
a  bush-path  wider  and  in  better  condition  than 
those  miserable  tracks  generally  are.  I  fol- 
lowed it  up,  and  after  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  the  path  suddenly  terminated.  I 
thought  I  must  have  passed  some  turning,  and 
so  retraced  my  steps,  but  only  to  find  that  the 
path  did  end  where  I  had  first  stopped.  I 
thought  it  strange  that  any  one  should  take 
the  trouble  to  cut  a  path  so  far  into  the  bush 
and  not  continue  it,  and  looked  around  to  dis- 
cover the  reason.  The  bush  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  way  in  no  wise  differed  from  that  at 
any  other  part,  but  I  found  a  large  number  of 
clay  saucers,  more  like  the  saucers  of  flower- 
pots than  any  thing  else,  scattered  about.  I 
went  back  to  the  fort  and  inquired  privately 
what  this  meant.  I  learned  that  the  path  was 
a  fetish-path,  to  which  the  people  resorted 
every  Tuesday  for  sacrificial  purposes.  The 
Tuesday  following  I  went  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  bush,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  end 
of  the  path  where  I  could  observe  what  took 
place  and  could  not  be  seen  myself.  After 
waiting  sometime  I  heard  a  noise  as  of  people 
approaching,  and  soon  the  worshippers  came 
in  sight.  There  were  about  twenty  of  them  in 
all.  First  came  the  fetish-man,  or  priest,  at- 
tired in  black  country  cloth,  or,  as  it  would  be 
called  in  England,  glazed  lining,  and  carrying 
a  live  fowl.  Next  came  the  fetish-woman,  or 
priestess,  also  dressed  in  a  strip  of  black  lin- 
ing, and  carrying  a  bottle  containing  rum.  Her 
face  was  painted  with  symbols,  no  doubt  of 
direful  portent.  The  figure  eight  appeared  in 
white  horizontally  on  her  forehead,  thus  oo, 
white  circles  were  described  round  each  eye, 
and  three  white  streaks  on  each  cheek.  She 
was  a  very  meagre  old  woman,  and  remark- 
ably ugly  even  for  a  negress.  Following 
these   two   came   the    laity,    both    men    and 


women,  dressed' in  the  usual  gay  cloths  com- 
mon to  the  country.  The  whole  party  halted 
where  the  clay  saucers  lay,  and  stood  silent 
for  a  short  space.  Then  the  priest  and  priest^ 
ess  commenced  some  incantation  in  a  sing^ 
song  voice,  waving  their  arms  about  the  while^ 
When  that  was  finished  the  fetish-man  pro- 
duced a  knife  from  his  girdle  and  disembow- 
elled the  fowl,  placing  the  entrails  in  one  of 
the  saucers,  while  the  woman  poured  a  little 
rum  from  her  bottle  on  them.  The  man,  after 
intently  regarding  the  sacrifice  for  some  time, 
rose  and  spoke  to  his  congregation,  explain- 
ing to  them,  I  suppose,  the  result  of  the  offer- 
ing. The  woman  then  sprinkled  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  fowl  and  some  more  rum  on  the 
ground  and  bushes,  and  then  the  whole  party 
retired  again,  taking  with  them  the  body  of 
the  fowl,  which  they  doubtless  considered  too 
valuable  to  leave  behind,  and  on  which  they 
intended  to  dine  later  on  in  the  day.  In  na- 
tive trials,  when  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  defendant  or  his  witnesses  are 
speaking  the  truth,  he  administers  to  them 
fetish,  or  proof  water,  a  decoction  of  herbs 
mixed  with  water;  if,  after  drinking  it,  the 
man  vomits,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  certain 
proof  that  he  has  not  spoken  the  truth,  and  he 
consequently  loses  his  case.  Another  method 
of  divination  is  called  playing  fetish,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  play  a  sort  of 
cat's  cradle  with  string,  the  result  showing 
which  of  the  two  is  in  the  right.  Fetish  men 
and  women  are  supposed  to  possess  some 
hidden  power,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able 
to  exert  such  an  influence  over  any  person 
they  wish  who  is  present,  as  to  compel  him  to 
do  what  they  want.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
Fantee  chief  and  his  followers  came,  to  hold  a 
"  palaver"  or  conference  with  me,  he  brought 
with  him  his  fetish  woman,  embellished  with 
the  usual  hieroglyphics.  I  asked  my  inter^ 
preter  why  she  came  there,  and  he  replied, 
"  Oh,  she  comes  to  blow  medicine  at  you  and 
make  you  do  what  the  king  wants."  No  re- 
strictions seem  to  be  imposed  on  the  Fantee 
priests  or  priestesses,  either  as  regards  celi- 
bacy or  anything  else  ;  they  live  the  same  sort 
of  lives  as  their  countr)'men,  and  marry  and 
are  purchased  for  marriage  in  the  same  way  as 
their  ne ighb o rs. — Smiday  Magazine, 

Peculiarities  of  Chinese  Women.  —  The 
women  are  certainly  not  pretty :  those  one 
sees  working  out  of  doors  decidedly  coarse- 
looking,  and  their  costume  in  this  part  of  Chi- 
na most  unbecoming,  consisting  of  a  short 
black  blouse  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  a 
small  white  apron,  and  very,  very  short,  wide 
trowsers,  sometimes  hardly  reaching  the  knee, 
below  which  the  leg  is  left  entirely  bare,  and 
their  feet  thrust  into  straw  slippers  with  no 
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heels,  which  they  can  only  keep  on  by  shuf- 
fling along   the  ground  in  a  most  irritating 
manner.      Their   redeeming  feature   is   their 
hair,  which,  as  well  as  their  eyes,  is  invariably 
black,  and  almost  as  invariably  neatly  dressed. 
How  the  dressing  is  accomplished   in   such 
hard,  smooth  rolls,  and  twisted  up  behind  into 
such  a  curious  form,  resembling  the  handle 
of  a  teapot.  I  can  not  tell.     A  long  ornamental 
pin   is   stuck  through  it.  which  protrudes  a 
good  many  inches  on  each  side  of  the  hair ; 
and  a  bright  flower,  either  real  or  artificial, 
worn  at  one  side,  gives  them,  in  spite  of  their 
plain  looks,  rather  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Their  heads  seem  more  impervious  to  heat 
and  cold  than  those  of  the  men,  as  they  seldom 
wear  any  covering  except  that  bestowed  on 
them  by  nature,  and  of  which,  by  the  by,  the 
men  arc  defrauded  ;  so  that  the  working  classes 
have  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  wearing  the 
large,  slightly  conical  hat  which  you  see  in 
any  pictures  of  Chinamen,  and  which  answers 
equally  well  the  purpose  of  sunshade  or  um- 
brella.   The  dress  of  the  better  class  of  women 
is,  I  think,  rather  pretty,  and  certainly  most 
sensible  ;  for,  as  it  does  not  fit  to  the  figure, 
very  little  may  be   worn  in  summer,  and   a 
great  deal  in  winter,  without  inconvenience. 
In  their  case,  both  the  under  garments  and  a 
petticoat  descend  to  the  ankle  ;  only  the  upper 
one  of  all  is  short,  and  the  color  and  material 
of  the  whole  costume  is  varied  according  to 
taste  and  the  season  of  the  year.    Their  feet 
also  are  clad  like  ours  in  stockings,  and  they 
wear  the   usual   very   thick   but    light-soled 
shoes.     I  speak  of  course  of  those  who  allow 
their  feet  to  remain  in  the  natural  form.     The 
small-footed  women   look   as   if  their  heels 
were  bound  tightly  up  so  as  to  form  part  of 
the  leg,  and  their  toes  only  were  left  for  use. 
The   result  is   they   go  at   an  uncomfortable 
pace,  half  walk,  half  run,  and  a  descent  on 
their  noses  would  seem  inevitable  but  for  the 
stick  with  which  they  help  themselves  along. 
— Letters  from  China  and  yapan. 

Pretty  Si-kkciies. — To  be  able  readily,  and 
without  premeditation,  to  say  the  right  thing 
is  an  enviable  gift  still,  and  may  be  made  a 
wonderful  instrument  of  conciliation  and 
pacification.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  persons 
possessing  the  power  of  repartee  are  apt  to 
make  a  hostile  rather  than  an  amicable  use  of 
it  ;  and.  indeed,  most  of  us  covet  it  rather 
as  a  whip  to  sting  with  than  a  feather  to  tickle. 
Caustic  speeches  are  sure  to  draw,  and  the 
most  amiable  people,  who  would  not  them- 
selves hurt  their  friends*  feelings  on  any  ac- 
count, chuckle  over  them  as  much  as  others. 
Therefore  they  are  continually  chronicled,  but 
pretty  speeches  lack  the  same  pungency,  and 


are  passed  by  as  insipid  ;  yet  I  think  there  is 
a  fine  savor  about  one  or  two  that  I  remember 
— that  said  by  George  the  Fourth  to  the  officer 
of  marines,  for  example.     It  may  be  familiar 
to  you,  but  will  really  bear  repetition.     There 
was  an  empty  bottle  on  the  table,  and  the 
king  told  the  servant  to  *'  take  away  that  ma- 
rine."   A  guest  sitting  next  the  king  whis- 
pered  in  his  ear  that  an  oflicer  present  be- 
longed to  that  branch  of  the  service.     George 
the  Fourth  ascertained  his  name,  and  then, 
addressing  him  aloud,  asked  if  he  knew  why 
an  empty  bottle  was  called  a  marine.     *'  No, 
your  majesty,"  replied  the  oflficer.   **  Because/' 
said  the  king,  "  it  has  done  its  duty,  and  is 
ready  to  do  it  again."    Which  was  as  neat  a 
way  of  getting  out  of  a  rather  awkward  phrase 
as  one  can  well  imagine.     Ladies,  however, 
are  the  fair  and  proper  recipients  of  pretty 
speeches,  and  the  man  who  gets  them  is  a 
sort  of  poacher.    The  Due  de  Nivernois  made 
an  ingenious  one  to  Madame  du   Barri,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  to  some  measure  she  had  set 
her  heart  on.     '*  It  is  of  no  use.  Monsieur  le 
Due,"  she  said,  "you  are  only  injuring  j'our 
influence,  for  the  king  has  made  up  his  mind, 
and   I   have   myself  heard  him    say   that    he 
will  never  change."    **  Ah,  madamc,  he  was 
looking  at  you,"  replied  the  duke.      Could 
any  but  a  Frenchman  have  ever  conveyed  de- 
termined   resistance    in    so    polite  a   form? 
There  was  an  ingenious  amount  of  devotion 
implied  in  the  remark  of  a  love-sick  million- 
aire, when  the  object  of  his  aflections  became 
ecstatic  over  the  beauty  of  the  evening  star. 
"Oh,  do  not,  do  not  praise  it  like  that!"  he 
cried,  *' I   can   not  get  it  for  you."     It  is  no 
wonder  that  Tom  Moore  was  such  a  general 
favorite,  if  he  often  said  such  charming  little 
things  as  he  wrote.     I  think  the  very  prettiest, 
quaintest  quip  ever  penned  is  in  one  of  his 
love-songs.    The  lover  can  not  deny  that  he 
has  paid  homage  to  others  before  he  saw  the 
present  object  of  his  affections ;  in  fact,  he 
learned  lip-service  very  early. 

**  Thnt  lesson  of  sweet  and  enrapturing  lore 
1  liave  never  forgot,  I'll  allow  : 
I  have  had  it  by  rote  very  often  before. 
But  never  by  heart  until  now." 

Irishmen  generally  do  manage  to  say  prettier 
things  than  others  can.  They  have  a  certain 
confidence  or  assurance  which  enables  them 
to  blurt  out  whatever  comes  uppermost  in 
their  minds  ;  that  is  why  they  make  bulls.  A 
man  who  is  always  shooting  must  miss  some- 
times. The  more  cautious  Englishman  or 
Scotchman  escapes  the  blunders,  but  scores 
fewer  hits,  and  does  not  so  often  marry  an 
heiress,  I  believe. — CassclPs  Magazine, 
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Lac6p6de,    then  living  in   retirement   in  the 
neighboring  village,  dropped  in. 

*  **  WUtt  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  this 
celebrated  savant.  On  my  explaining,  he 
said,  '*  Well,  nothing  more  simple ;  it  is  a 
breakdown  {fourherie).  The  mind  may  be 
overworked  like  the  body,  dependent  as  they 
are  on  one  another,  and  this  is  what  ha^hap- 
pcned  to  you."  "And  is  it  for  you,"*  re- 
plied, "  you,  who  sleep  scarcely  three  hours, 
and  work  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four  ;  is 
it  for  you  to  impute  this  shameful  sterility  to 
eight  or  ten  hours  of  work?'" 

M.  de  Lacep^de,  the  well-known- writer 
on  natural  history,  explains  to  him  that, 
as  one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's 
poison,  so  the  amount  of  sleep  which 
sufficed  for  one  might  be  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  another,  and  that  as  for  himself, 
he  had  suffered  so  little  from  his  self-im- 
posed regimey  that  at  his  advanced  age  he 
still  composed  without  writing. 

'  "  Ah  !  probably  verses  ?"  "  No,  prose." 
**  What !"  I  rejoined,  jocularly ;  "  your  work, 
Sur  r Homme,  for  example?"  "Precisely; 
and  to  prove  it  to  you,  I  will,  if  you  have  time 
to  listen  to  me,  repeat  the  whole  of  my  first 
volume  !  and  not  only  the  original  copy,  but 
all  the  alterations,  all  the  corrections  !  I  have 
at  this  moment  all  the  erasures  in  my  mind's 
eye  ;  yet  I  have  not  yet  written  a  word,  and  I 
have  almost  finished  the  second  volume  in  the 
same  manner."  Whilst  I  remained  struck 
dumb  by  astonishment,  he  added:  "But  do 
not,  for  all  that,  suppose  that  I  work  consec- 
utively twenty-one  hours  a-day  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  take  care  not  to  continue  more  than 
two  hours  without  interruption,  without  re- 
lieving my  brain  by  some  diversion — a  few 
household  arrangements,  a  few  tunes  on  my 
piano,  a  few  turns  in  my  garden,  suffice — after 
which,  refreshed  and  well  disposed,  I  resume 
my  task." 

*  I  endeavored  to  follow  his  advice,  and  ben- 
efited by  it  ;  I  even  sought  distractions,  some 
came  in  my  despite.' 

He  had  made  considerable  progress 
when  the  idea  struck  him  that,  since  the 
most  curious  and  important  part  of  his 
work  was  to  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
imperial  tent,  he  must  secure  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  man  who  had  been  domesti- 
cated in  it  during  the  entire  expedition, 
and  who,  besides  the  extraordinary  op- 
portunities he  had  enjoyed,  was  a  states- 
man, and  a  man  of  letters  renowned  for 
his  probity : — 

*  Having  resolved  on  this  line,  I  repaired 
straight  and  without  hesitation  to  M.  le  Cte. 
Daru.  I  arrived,  enriched  with  a  thousand 
pieces  of  information  obtained  from  other 
ministers,  great  officers,  marshals,  and  gene- 

als,  aides-de-camp,  the  four  private  secreta- 


ries of  Napoleon,  his  physicians,  maltres 
d'hotel,  and  valets  de  chambre.  This  minister  * 
was  my  father's  friend,  his  colleague  in  the 
Academy.  I  had  already  profited  by  their 
communications.  His  place  in  my  book  was 
consequently  marked  out  beforehand  ;  and  as 
it  was  to  be  elevated  by  the  aid  I  came  to  ask 
of  him,  I  had  good  grounds  for  reckoning  on 
his  obliging  concurrence.  He  thought  the 
work  deserved  it.  Thenceforth,  as  soon  as  a 
book  was  finished,  I  came  to  read  it  to  him, 
to  listen  to  his  remarks,  and  then  collect,  in  a 
conversation  of  several  hours  of  earnest  rea- 
soning and  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
following  book,  all  the  information  that  his 
happy  memory  never  failed  to  supply.' 

M.  Daru  lent  himself  complacently  to 
the  kind  of  co-operation  that  has  been  de- 
scribed during  the  entire  composition  of 
the  work— begun  in  1815,  and  completed 
in  1820;  but  never  once,  in  the  course  of 
these  innumerable  consultations,  extend- 
ing over  five  years,  did  he  utter  an  ap- 
proving word,  or  give  the  faintest  intima- 
tion of  an  opinion  touching  style  or  form ; 
so  that  the  author,  with  a  conscience  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  at  rest  as  to  the  facts 
and  their  appreciation,  was  left  in  the 
most  embarrassing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
literary  merit  of  his  production.  Whether 
from  the  distrust  thus  inspired,  or  from  his 
being  re-engaged  in  active  military  voca- 
tions, he  had  given  up  all  notion  of  pub- 
lishing and  laid  aside  his  manuscript  as  a 
legacy  to  posterity,  when,  much  to  his 
surprise  (in  1823  or  1824),  he  learnt  from 
his  father  that  M.  Daru  had  been  speak- 
ing in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work,  ad- 
vised publication,  and  prophesied  success. 

At  their  next  meeting,  M.  Daru,  laying 
aside  reserve,  asked  him  point-blank  why 
he  persevered  in  deriving  no  advantage 
from  so  sustained  a  labor.  *  But,'  I  re- 
plied, *  if  the  public  should  prove  as  re- 
ticent as  you  have  been,  what  is  the  use 
of  consulting  it  when  its  silence  would  an- 
noy without  convincing  me ;  and  I  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  an  incomplete  suc- 
cess.' *Well,  in  that  case,'  he  rejoined,  • 
*  you  would  appeal  to  posterity.'  *  Ah, 
yes,'  I  exclaimed,  *  like  hosts  of  others ; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  swell 
the  number.'  Very  little  additional  pres- 
sure is  required  to  impel  an  author  in  this 
state  of  mind  to  publication.  At  a  subse- 
quent interview,  on  M.  Daru  renewing  his 
remonstrances,  M.  de  Segur  said  he  would 
follow  his  advice,  on  one  condition.  *  Out 
with  it,  then.'  After  a  little  hesitation,  I 
resumed  :  *  Well  then,  you  alone  are  well 
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:quainled  witli  my  book ;  answer  me 
:onscieiiliously.  Are  you  sure  that  it 
'ould  be  sufficient  to  throw  wide  open  to 
me  the  folding-doors  of  the  Academy?' 
I  answer  for  it,'  lie  replied ;  '  and  so  well, 
that  I  give  you  my  vote  beforehand.' 
There  was  no  resisting  such  an  en- 
couragement :  the  long-secluded  manu- 
script was  brought  fortli,  and  read  over, 
chapter  by  chapter,  to  his  father,  whose 
deliberate  judgment  was  in  accordance 
with  M.  Daru's.  But  fastidious  recasting 
id  polishing,  with  occasional  fits  of  hesi- 
'tation,  procrastinated  what  he  still  regard- 
It  in  the  dark  till  1S25  ;  when 
the  entire  '  copy'  was  confided  to  the  cel- 
ebrated printers,  MM.  Baudouin,  who  se- 
verely tried  his  patience  by  fresh  delay. 

The  processor  printing  was  long  enougfi 
in  all  conscience.  If,  al  the  time,  ihey  had 
told  roe  why,  perhaps  my  apprehensions 
would  have  been  allayed.  I  liave  learned 
since  that  the  compusitors  paused  10  read  the 
proufs  amongst  themselves.  Bui  I  was  kepi 
in  ignorance  of  this  first  success.  Wlien  the 
day  of  publication  arrived,  1  hurried  in  my 
purploxity  10  isolate  myself  ai  Saini-Graiicn' 
■ouniry-house).  '  Bui,  ai  the  end  of 
ighl  hours,  the  feverish  agitation  which 
>ver  me,  augmenled  by  solitude,  led  me 
urn  funiveiy  to  Paris.  There,  without 
g  out,  I  abided  my  tale,  when  M.  Bau- 
doulik  begged  me  to  call  on  him.  I  went, 
more  and  more  anxious.  Jostled  on  my  way 
by  a  double  file  of  porters  loaded  with  huge 
piles  of  printed  sheets,  I  somewhat  impatient- 
ly entered  the  court.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me 
he  ran  up  ;  and  on  his  grasping  and  pressing 
both  my  hands,  I  exclaimed,  "  Good  God, 
what  do  you  want  me  for.  and  what  has  hap- 
pened ?"  ■' Don't  you  see?  Look;  is  it  not 
a  scene  for  the  'Arabian  Nights'?"  "What! 
those  porters  who  ran  against  me?"  "Well, 
it  is  you,  it  is  your  boolt  that  Iheyare  carrying 
thus  I  We  are  no  longer  equal  10  the  demand  ! 
The  first  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  is 
exhausted  already;  we  must  have  a  second 
of  four  thousand  as  soon  as  possible,  and  au- 
thority to  strike  off  a  third,  a  fourth,  of  the 
same  number.  It  is  a  success  unexampled 
Since  Chateaubriand.'" 

}  This  was  literally  true.  Congratulations 
poured  in  on  all  sides:  the  i5rand  object 
of  his  aspirations,  the  seat  in  the  Academy, 
was  as  good  as  attained;  and  he  had 
fairly  established  his  title  to  a  place  jon 
that  table-land  of  Fame  where,  according 

"")  d'Alembert,  the  celebrities,  the  choice 
"II  times  and  climes  are  to  as- 
Mmble  and  shake  hands.  A  duel  with 
General  Gourgaud,  in  which  he  wounded 
's  adversary,  and  a  pamphlet-war  with 
ttarshal  Grouchy,  in  which  he  had  the 


best  of  it,  could  hardly  be  called  draw- 
tacks  :  at  all  events,  were  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  eager  tastimony 
borne  to  the  fidelity  of  his  narratives  and 
descriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  their  popular  effect  and  im- 
prest veness. 

As  an  ex -Imperialist  he  was  not  in  high 
favor  at  the  'I'uileries,  and  Madame  la 
Dauphine  in  particular  was  wonl  to  look 
coldly  on  him.  The  first  time  he  met  her 
eye  after  the  publication  of  his  book,  she 
showed  signs  of  emotion,  and  seemed 
more  than  once  on  the poiotof  addressing 
him.  Struck  by  her  altered  manner,  he 
requested  an  explanation  of  one  of  the 
persons  of  her  suite.  '  What!  do  you  not 
know  ?  Can  you  be  ignorant  that,  on 
reading  your  account  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  of  Moskow  during  the  retreat,  she 
repeatedly  cried  out,  "  Heavens  I  why  did 
we  not  know  all  this  ?  What  heroism  ! 
Why  did  not  M.  de  Segur  publish  his 
book  sooner  ?  It  would  have  saved  the 
life  of  Marshal  Ney  !" ' 

A  still  higher  compliment  was  that  paid 
by  an  eminent  professor  of  history.  In 
the  course  of  a  lecture  at  tiie  Sorboane, 
M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  drew  a  compari- 
son between  the  work  and  the  History  of 
Charles  XII.  by  Voltaire;  and  to  jnsti^ 
his  preference  of  M.  de  S^gur,  quoted  bis 
description  of  the  Grand  Army  on  the  6th 
November,  when  the  Russi 
broke  upon  them  in  all  its  horrors,  heti 
ed  by  a  piercing  wind  and  a  heavy  fall 
snow. 

Tliis,  his  first' work,  occupies  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  his  completed  /?«• 
iaire  et  Me'maires,  and  harmonises  admit- 
ably  with  the  rest,  which  is  composed 
much  the  same  plan  and  blends  person) 
reminiscences  with  the  Imperial  annab  " 
nearly  the  same  manner.     '  The  histOl3r  _. 
Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army,'  he  W-' 
marks,  on  resuming  his  pen,  'is  before 
the  world.     It  is  also   my   own   history. 
Many  a  time  Jhave  I    figured  upon  the 
stage,  but  invariably  without  naming  my- 
self,    I  was  then  more  of  a  witness  than 
an  actor,  having  hardly  quitted  the  Em- 
peror, except  for  short'  distances,  to  cairj 
and  see  to  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
suffered  less  than  others,  uotwithstandii 
my   wounds,  because,  attached  to   Ni 
poleon,  we  were  almost  always    under' 
shelter  and    sufJiciently  fed.'     On  most 
other  occasions  he  names  himself  without 
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reserve,  and  the  part  assigned  to  him  is 
not  unfrequently  reversed.  He  is  con- 
spicuous in  action  where  the  fight  is  hot- 
test; he  leads  more  than  one  charge  as 
desperate  as  that  of  Balaclava  or  a  for- 
lorn hope;  he  receives  wounds  which 
make  the  army  surgeons  shudder;  and 
has  so  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  that 
we  wonder  by  what  miraculous  interven- 
tion he  lived  to  tell  of  them.  The  civil 
or  non-military  part  of  his  life  is  also  so 
eventful  and  sensational,  that  although  we 
shall  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  blends  with  history,  we 
must  bestow  a  passing  attention  on  those 
in  which  he  tells  us  how  his  character  was 
developed,  and  how  he  came  to  run 
counter  to  the  hereditary  principles  of  his 
race. 

His  education  was  private  and  domes- 
tic. It  was  the  best  that,  after  his  ninth 
year,  his  father  and  mother  could  give 
him  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  dangers 
and  disturbances.  On  the  21st  January, 
1793  (the  day  of  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.),  they  fled  to  a  country-house  at 
Chatenay,  near  Sceaux,  three  leagues 
from  Paris. 

*  It  was  said  that  Voltaire  had  been  brought 
up  in  it.  I  remember  that  the  Abb6  Raynal 
came  to  see  my  father  there.  The  theories  of 
this  historian  had  just  been  reduced  to 
practice  ;  he  seemed  disgusted  with  them.  I 
heard  him  reproach  himself  with  the  exaggera- 
tion of  his  philosophical  writings.  He  repent- 
ed his  share  of  the  flames  in  this  horrible 
contiagration,  and  his  having  placed  torches 
instead  of  lustres  in  brutal  hands  which  used 
ihem  to  consume  and  destroy  all.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  just  beginning;  the  family 
were  poor  and  proscribed;  masters  and 
preceptors  all  abandoned  them,  and  the 
father  was  the  sole  instructor. 

•This  was  too  much  for  me  ;  the  dispropor- 
tion between  tutor  and  pupil  was  too  great. 
In  this  early  age,  the  age  of  sensations,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  tragic  scenes  surrounding 
me,  feeble  and  sickly,  my  heart  was  too  soon 
and  singularly  developed,  but  alone,  but  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest,  and  especially  of 
my  mind,  which  remained  in  its  first  infancy. 
1  grew  neither  in  body  nor  intelligence.' 

This  lasted  three  years ;  and  he  was  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  took  up  a 
book  of  light  literature  which  he  had 
frequently  glanced  over  and  thrown  by, 
and  from  the  first  words  he  felt  as  if  a 
thick  internal  veil  had  been  torn  aside, 


and  as  if  a  new  world  of  ideas,  luminous 
and  dazzling,  had  been  opened  to  him. 
The  readets  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  *  Auto- 
biography '  will  remember  that  the  dark 
mental  cloud  which  hung  upon  him  was 
similarly  dissipated  by  his  coming  acci- 
dentally on  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Marmontel.  The  day  after  the  intel- 
lectual glow  came  upon  young  de  S^gur 
he  was  seized  with  a  literary  fit,  during 
which  he  composed  comedies.  Then, 
after  a  serious  semi-religious  turn,  a 
melancholy  meditative  mood  came  over 
him,  when,  convinced  of  the  vanity  and 
nothingness  of  all  things  including  human 
life,  he  alternately  contemplates  suicide  a 
la  Werther  or  the  isolation  and  solitary 
musings  of  a  hermit.  The  spell  is  fortu- 
nately broken  by  a  call  to  Paris. 

'  The  view  of  the  world  sufficed  to  originate 
a  fresh  transformation,  so  accidental  and  con- 
trary to  nature  was  the  tendency  in  which  I 
was  well-nigh  lost :  self-love  and  very  soon 
other  kinds  of  love  completed  the  work.* 

Society  was  just  beginning  to  revive 
under  the  Directory,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately introduced  to  the  best  of  it  by  his 
uncle  the  Vicomte  de  Segur.  Dazzled 
by  its  novelty  and  fascinated  by  its  charm, 
his  sole  ambition  is  to  shine  in  it,  to  sus- 
tain the  renown  of  his  family  for  wit, 
courage,  and  gallantry.  The  method  he 
pursued  was  precisely  that  of  the  hero 
in  Lcs  Premieres  Arines  de  Richelieu  : 
he  fought  duels,  he  compromised  female 
reputations,  he  wrote  love  verses.  He 
was  indifferent  to  the  political  position, 
ever  verging  on  a  crisis ;  and  if  he  deign- 
ed to  think  of  the  glories  accruing  to 
•  the  French  arms,  it  was  to  sneer  at  them, 
and  speak  of  the  young  commander  in 
the  full  career  of  victory  as  *  Monsieur* 
Bonaparte,  after  the  fashion  of  his  clique. 
Yet  this  dissipation  and  frivolity  were  but 
another  crust  or  layer  which  covered  and 
concealed  his  genuine  qualitie%  of  head 
and  heart :  when  these  were  fairly  reach- 
ed and  roused,  there  was  an  end  of  vacil- 
lation, folly,  weakness,  and  uncertainty. 
His  real  instincts  were  military ;  his  true 
vocation  was  for  arms;  although  here, 
again,  the  impulse  was  accidental;  but 
once  given,  it  determined  the  whole 
color  of  his  life. 

*  Time  pressed,  and  the  humiliation  of  re- 
maining a  burthen  on  my  family.  Already  I 
was  mournfully  making  up  my  mind  to  be- 
come a  middling  clerk,  when  a  last  journe}' 
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look  me  to  Paris.  On  ihat  day,  afier  passing 
the  barrier,  a  singular  emotion,  which  I  re- 
marked in  ihe  atlilude  and  on  ihe  counle- 
nance  of  all.  inspired  me  with  a  vague  hope. 
Revolutions  succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  I 
foresaw  one.  I  could  not  lose  by  change. 
Disenchanted  of  my  dreams,  and  restored  to 
the  real  world  by-misery.  I  felt  interested  in 
public  matters  for  the  first  time.  I  was  utter- 
ly ignorant  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  I 
dared  not  ask,  but  a  powerful  instinct  guided 
me;  it  led  me  straight  towards  him  whose 
destiny  was  speeJily  to  involve  my  own. 
■  "■  ■as  at  the  vety  hour  when,  in  ihe  Tui- 
Napoleon,  summoned  bj  the  Coun- 
of  Ancients,  began  the  revolution  of  iS 
id  was  haranguing  the .  garri- 
e  of  it  against  the  Directory  and 
Ibe   other  Council.     I  was  slopped   by   the 

frden  railing.  I  pressed  my  face  against  it : 
gazed  eagerly  on  this  memorable  scene. 
Then  I  ran  round  the  enclosure  and  tried  all 
the  entrances,  Al  last,  on  reaching  the  gate 
of  the  Pont  Tournant,  I  saw  it  open.  A  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  the  9lh,  came  out;  they 
were  qn  their  march  towards  Saint  Cloud,  fully 
equipped,  sword  in  hand,  and  In  (bat  state- 
of  warlike  excitement,  with  the  proud  and  de- 
termined air  of  soldiers,  when  they  go  to  un- 
to die.  Al  Ibis  martial  aspect  the  warrior 
blood  I  had  received  from  my  fathers  boiled 
in  my  veins.  My  vocation  was  decided  ;  I 
was  a  soldier  from  this  hour,  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  hut  battles,  and  held  every  other 
career  in  contempt.' 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  beeti  in  the 
habit  of  regartiing  the  revolutionary  army 
with  hatred  and  distrust.  How  were 
these  feehngs  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
new-born  enthusiasm  for  arms?  his  iove 
of  glory  with  liis  antipathy  to  the  only 
flag  under  which  it  could  be  won  ?  What 
would  be  said  when  he,  the  champion  of 
the  white  flag,  was  first  seen  in  uniform 
under  the  tricolor  ?  It  was  something 
that  Botiaparte  was  more  of  a  reactionary 
revolutionist ;  that  he  was  the 
itOTCr  of  order,  the  declared  foe  of  pro- 
iption,  and  in  the  very  act  of  holding 
the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
Royalists,  and  calling  on  all  true  French- 
men to  ci^perale  in  defence  of  their  com- 
nion  country.  One  of  the  First  Consul's 
projects  was  the  levying  of  a  volutiteer 
regiment,  to  be  exclusively  composed  of 
young  men,  armed,  equipped,  and  mount- 
ed at  their  own  e.tpense.  The  organisa- 
lion  was  entrusted  to  General  Dumas,  an 
Royalist  and  acquaintatice  of  M.  de 
,  who  had  the  good  fortune,  as  it 
i  out,  to  be  the  first  recruit  upon  the 
One  motive  that  actuated  him,  be- 
[des  military  enthusiasm,  was  the  hope  of 


advancing  the  cause  he  was  apparently 
deserting. 

'My  imagination,  fruitful  in  expedie 
ccivcd   that   of  engrafting  my   Royalisi 
this  army,  all  made  up  of  Republicans, 
bold  enough  to  suppose  that  1  should  iDduaj 
a  considerable  nnmber  of  my  friends  to  imB 
tata   my  example;   Ihat  this  counter-revolu- 
tionary seed  would  take  tool ;  and  as  hither- 
to revolution  had  followed  revolution.  Judg- 
ing the  tuluTc  from  the  past,  ihere  mighl  come 
one  by  which  our  party  might  benefit.     This 
idea,  absurd  as  it  was,  had  a  common  cement^ 
of  execution  ;  this  is  why  T  speak  of  )i,  fbiH 
i  soon  gained  many  proselytes.'  V 

But  he  is  here  anticipating ;  and  we  arcl 
induced  to  follow  him  closely,  if  not  quite 
step  by  step,  in  this  part  of  his  career,  be- 
cause he  was  then  a  type  of  the  period, 
the  representative  of  a  class,  and  striking- 
ly illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
Consulate  and  Empire  were  consoUdat«], 
and  the  old  order  oF  things  gradually 
brought  into  some  sort  of  harmony  with 
the  new.  His  father,  whom  we  stispect 
to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  timeserver, 
approved  the  step ;  but  before  quitting 
Paris  he  had  to  run  Ihe  gauntlet  of  the 
aristocratic  fauxbourg,  who  overwhelmed 
him  with  sneers  and  sarcasms,  a^inst 
which  he  rebelled  and  bore  up  with  a 
spirit  of  defiance  that  failed  him  alto- 
gether in  the  parting  interview  willl  liis 
grandfather.  The  old  marshal  received 
him  much  as  an  old  Roman  would  hav^ 
received  a  son  who  had  broken  the  n 
tary  oath  or  returned  ivithout  his  shield-| 
pannd  non  bene  relictd. 

\\-  '  1  arrived  early,  and  approached  his  bcdi 
the  most  suhtnissive  niiitude.  *'  You  t  ' 
proved  wanting,"  he  sternly  begiui,  "  to 
'  Ihe  traditions  of  your  ancestors,  Buf  ]tJ| 
done  ;  think  well  of  it ;  you  are  volmtarn 
enrolled  in  the  Republican  army.  SHVc  J 
it  frankly  and  loyal,  for  your  courwta  tikM 
and  it  is  no  longer  ihe  time  to  lum  bi4 
from  ii,"  Then  seeing  me  bathed  in  tears,  ^ 
melled,  and  with  his  only  remaining  k 
taking  mine,  he  drew  me  toward*  him  ;  (I 
giving  me  twenty  touis — it  was  almost  alP 
possessed — he  added :  "'  Come,  Ihere  Is  soti 
thing  to  help  rou  in  completing  your  equ^ 
mcnt;  go,  and  ai  least  sustain  with  bravery 
and  fidelity,  under  the  flag  you  have  thougbl 
fit  to  select,  the  name  you  bear  and  the  honor 
of  your  family."  Fifty  years  have  passed, 
and  1  never  think  of  this  noble  and  painful 
council,  of  this  manly  and  touching  bene- 
diction, without  being  moved  10  Ihe  bottom 
of  my  heart.' 

He   was  really  fulfilling  an  imi 
mission;  and  be  does  himself  less  than  jl 
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tice  when  he  says  that  the  opportune  junc- 
tion of  parties  would  have  taken  place  with- 
out him,  although  it  was  he  who  began  it. 
The  importance  of  the  service  rendered 
was  seen  and  duly  appreciated  \ty  Napo- 
leon, who,  at  the  end#  of  a  few  months, 
appointed  him  to  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the 
corps. 

These  Memoirs  were  composed  piece- 
meal, and  the  detached  portions  have  been 
somewhat  hastily  and  carelessly  thrown 
together.  The  transitions  are  abrupt, 
and  the  general  history  is  intersected  with 
the  personal  adventures  in  a  way  that 
renders  it  no  easy  matter  to  extract  a  con- 
secutive and  consistent  narrative.  Thus, 
after  passing  over  the  summary  of  the 
early  life  of  Napoleon,  filling  more  than 
half  a  volume,  we  find,  to  our  surprise, 
that  an  interval  of  two  years  occurs  be- 
tween M.  de  S^gur*s  first  commission  and 
his  complete  adhesion  to  the  First  Con- 
sul, during  which  he  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  siding  with  the  rivals  of 
his  chief.  His  first  campaign  was  in  the 
Orisons,  under  Macdonald ;  and  his  first 
great  battle  llohenlinden,  under  Moreau. 
On  the  eve  of  Hohenlinden,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  affair  which  throws  light  on 
the  discipline  and  the  relations  between 
officers  and  subordinates  in  an  army  thus 
exceptionally  composed.  His  colonel  was 
M.  de  Labarbee,  a  man  about  fifty,  re- 
nowned for  his  ready  wit,  his  martial  bear- 
ing, his  herculean  strength,  his  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  all  athletic  exercises,  and  his 
reckless,  always  happy,  temerity.  It  was 
recorded  of  him,  that  one  day,  confronted 
by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  keep  still,  dashed  sabre  in  hand  at 
the  opposing  line,  traversed  it,  wheeled 
round,  cut  his  way  back,  and,  covered 
with  blood,  calmly  resumed  his  place  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment. 

He  was  once  quartered  in  a  garrison 
town,  where  the  officers  of  a  crack  regi- 
ment had  practically  monopolized  a  caf<f, 
by  insisting  that  any  officer  of  another 
regiment  who  made  use  of  it  should  be 
deemed  their  guest  and  regaled  at  their 
cost.  Enraged  at  this  pretension,  M.  de 
Labarbee,  when  his  money  was  refused, 
first  broke  every  thing  within  his  reach, 
then  calling  for  a  bucket  of  lemonade, 
gave  it  to  his  horn,  saying,  that  as  <it 
was  Messieurs  the  omcers  who  paid,  there 
was  no  need  for  sparing  any  thing.'  This 
left  him  with  some  half-dozen  duels  upon 


hand,  each  of  which  terminated  in  his  favor. 
A  quarrel  with  such  a  man  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable,  yet  one  was  forced  upon 
M.  de  Segur  in  a  way  which  left  him  (he 
thought)  no  alternative.  The  evening 
before  the  battle,  the  colonel,  who  had 
dined,  was  on  his  way  to  the  bivouac  of 
his  regiment,  when  he  rode  against  the 
lieutenant,  coolly  pushed  him  aside  with 
a  thrust  of  his  boot,  and  went  on  without 
apologizing  or  taking  the  shghtest  notice 
of  him. 

'Struck  dumb  and  motionless  for  a  moment 
by  so  unexpected  a  blow,  my  imagination 
was  inflamed.  I  passed  the  whole  night,  one 
while  in  transports  of  rage,  and  one  while, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  in  tears.  Finally, 
at  break  of  day,  seeing  my  colonel  walking 
by  himself  in  the  plain,  I  ran  to  him  and  ten- 
dered my  resignation,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that,  immediately  afterwards,  having 
become  again  his  equal,  I  should  use  my 
right  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he 
had  offered  me.  M.  de  Labarb6e  either  had 
no  recollection  of  the  incident,  or  had  not 
recognized  me  when  he  pushed  me  from  his 
path.  All  surprise  at  first,  he  measured  me 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  glance  of  disdain  so 
expressive,  so  full  of  the  exclamation  of  the 
Cid  :  "  Mais  fattaquer  h  moi,  qui  fa  rendu  si 
vain .?"  that,  in  truth,  Daguerre,  interpreting 
this  look  with  his  new  method,  might,  I  be- 
lieve, have  traced  this  verse,  word  for  word, 
on  my  slender  person.  At  the  same  time  the 
colonel  simply  replied  that  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  I  could  not  resign  my  commission 
without  the  loss  of  honor.  I  replied  that  I 
deemed  myself  already  dishonored  by  his  vio- 
lence ;  and  that  after  having  disposed  of  what 
was  most  urgent,  I  could  always  re-engage  as 
a  private  under  another  chief. 

*  He  was  too  much  a  man  of  head  and  heart 
to  abuse  his  position.  He  did  not  prolong 
the  scene,  but  calling  several  officers  together, 
nobly  explained  the  wrong  of  which  he  had 
inadvertently  been  guilty ;  and  taking  them 
publicly  to  witness  his  avowal,  he  accompa- 
nied this  generous  and  complete  reparation 
with  the  most  honorable  words. 

*  The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  bat- 
tle. As  for  us,  some  manoeuvring  and  skir- 
mishing, followed  by  bivouacs  on  the  ice,  such 
was  our  small  share  in  so  grand  a  victory ;  after 
which,  having  to  go  to  receive  the  orders  of 
Moreau  and  breakfast  with  him  at  Nymphen- 
bourg,  I  returned  by  long  stages,  alone,  with- 
out money,  but  provided  with  every  thing  by 
the  country,  to  rejoin  General  Macdonald  in 
Valteline.' 

Whilst  quartered  in  Trent,  he  pursued 
his  military  studies  with  an  ardor  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  idleness  and 
love  of  pleasure  of  the  other  young  offi- 
cers, and  led  to  his  being  intrusted  with 
the  correspondence  and  general  orders  of 
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Macdonald.  With  the  aid  of  these  mate-  ral ;  when  lie  leamt  for  the  first  time  th|J 
rials,  he  subsequently  composer!  an  ac-  the  rules  of  the  service  only  allowed  Msw 
count  of  the  campaign  in  the  Grisons,  lionaW  tliree  aides-de-camp,  and  that  h^ 
little  guessing  (he  adds)  that  it  would  see  was  the  fpurth,  He  was  kept  in  a  most 
the  light  at  Paris,  and  would  help  to  get  embarrassing  state  of  uncertainty  until  the 
him  appointed  to  the  home  staff,  and  es-  24th  of  May,  iSo»,  when  he  received  a 
pecially  to  that  of  Bonaparte,  to  whom  at  note  from  Duroc,  saying  that  the  First 
that  time  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  Consul  wished  to  see  him,  and  requiring 
to  be  attached.  But  his  rank  and  birth  him  to  be  at  Malmalson  at  noon,  when 
had  more  to  do  with  his  advancement  he  would  be  introduced  by  the  aide-de- 
than  his  military  ardor  or  his  acquire-  camp  on  duty,  Duroc  being  otherwise 
v^ments.  Early  in  1801  Macdonald  was  engaged.  He  obeyed  in  a  state  of  feeling 
■sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Denmark,  in  which  fear  predominated  over  hope, 
■  '*  The  First  Consul,  who  neglected  no  de-  when,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  was  re- 
tail, recalling  the  brilliant  renown  my  fa-  ceived  with  a  winning  smile,  and  told  in 
ther  had  left  of  the  Court  of  the  great  a  careasing  lone  by  the  First  Consul 
Catherine,  ordered  that  I  should  be  diplo-  that,  '  satisfied  with  the  reports  he  had 
matically  attached  to  this  mission  on  June  received  of  me,  he  intrusted  me  with  a 
ist.  I  received  my  nomination, and  soon  mission  to  the  King  of  Spain;  that  I 
afterward  I  started  with  Macdonald  as  should  have  to  deliver  ostensibly  a  letter 
attache  and  aide-de-camp.'  He  passed  to  the  King,  and  another  to  the  Prince  of 
six  mojiths  at  Copenhagen,  and  made  ex-  Peace  secretly,  and  without  the  know- 
cellent  use  of  his  time,  as  was  his  wont,  ledge  of  General  St.  Cyr,  our  ambassador, 
'  interviewing '  all  the  personages  of  note,  these  two  persons  not  being  on  good 
to  whom  his  position  gave  him  access,  terms  ;  that  Citizen  Talleyrand  would  give 
and  taking  notes  of  what  he  saw  and  me  such  further  instructions  as  might  be 
heard.  He  had  there  the  good  fortune  to  required.'  The  precise  object  of  this  mis- 
attract  the  notice  of  Duroc  (who  was  sion  does  not  appear,  but  he  succeeded  in 
passing  through  on  a  special  mission  keeping  St.  Cyr  in  ignorance  of  itj  and 
to  Petersburg)  by  his  ready  answers  to  soon  after  "his  return  Napoleon  puljlicly 
questions  relating  to  the  Danish  army  and  expressed^his  approbation  in  these  words, 
fleet.  But  the  favorable  impression  thus  '  You  have  ably  and  rapidly  fulfilled  your 
made  and  conveyed  to  Napoleon  threat-  mission ;  rest  yourself,  and  be  at  ease : 
ened  to  counteract  instead  of  forwarding  I  will  make  you  make  the  tour  of  Eu-^B 
his  views.  rope.' 

At  the  first  Consular  levee  he  attended        Three    months   after  his   return    from 

on  his  return,  Macdonald  presented  him  Spain,  October  27,  1S02,  he  is  summonei'l 

as  aspirant  (diplomatic  cadet)  instead  of  to  St.  Cloud,  and  this  time  introduced  by 

aide-de-camp,  and   Bonaparte   remarked,  Duroc.      A   presentiment    of   what   was 

'  Yes,  I  know  he  has  excellent   disposi-  about  to  happen  had  come  over  him  on 

tions,'     Regardless   of  etiquette,   he    ex-  first  receiving  the  summons,  and  from  a 

claimed,  "  Citizen  Consul,  if  I  have  dis-  mixture  of  royaiism  and  republicanism  he 

positions,  it  is  not  for  diplomacy,  it  is  for  had  thoughts  of  declining  the  anticipated 

the  military  calling."  honor;   but  all  hesitation  and  reluctance 

■This  boldness  surp.ised  and  displeased  ""^  instantaneously 'dispelled,  when  the 

him:  absorbed  for  the  moment  in  peace  and  great  man,  surrounded  by  a  bniliant  suite, 

negotiations,  il  ran  counler  10  his  views  (or  me;  addressed  ^him  thus: — 'Citizen  S^gur,  1 

with  a  severe  look  and  a  rude  sharp  voice  he  have   placed   you  on   my  personal   staff: 

'tit.K.  ,"1'.S":5,U1W.S'°°  "■■  yo"r  <i«Vwm  te, o  command  mrbod^- 
guard  :  you  see  the  confidence  I  place  in 

As  they  left  the  Tuileries,.Macdonald  you;  you  will  justify  it;  your  merit  and 

ironically  congratulated  him  on  the  sue-  your   talents  '  promise   a  rapid   advance.' 

cess  of  his  debut  and  the  rapid  promotion  He  left  the  Consular  presence  more  than 

it  foretold.     He  retorted  that  it  was  all  half  intoxicated  by  this  stroke  of  fortune, 

owing  to  Macdonald,  who  had  presented  and  henceforth  his  f^tng  towards  Bona- 

him  against  his  earnest  entreaties  as  an  parte  and  the  new  order  of  things  is  one 

aspirant;  but  that  it  mattered  little  since  of  unmixed  enthusiasm.     He  even  goes 


should  continue  attached  to  tlie  gene-     the  length  of  giving  the  preference  to  the 
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society  of  Paris  during  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  over  that  of  the  ancient  regime, 
and  little  less  cotileur  de  rose  are  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Consular  interior  which  he 
drew  from  the  Hfe  and  upon  the  spot.  It 
is  new  to  find  Bonaparte  the  charm  of  the 
domestic  circle,  not  merely  by  amenity 
and  affability  but  by  putting  forth  his 
powers  as  a  talker  and  raconteur  : 

'  How  often  during  these  late  evenings  did 
the  youngest  women  forget  the  hour,  believing 
they  saw  what  he  related,  and  as  it  were,  chained 
to  these  admirable  recitals,  colored  and  animat- 
edrby  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  ingenious  ana- 
logies, of  new,  bold,  the  least  expected  and  the 
most  piquant  images.  One  evening  amongst 
others  at  St.  Cloud,  when  he  was  describing 
the  desert,  Egypt,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, seeing  me  hanging  on  his  words,  he 
stopped,  and  taking  from  the  card-table  he 
had  just  quitted  a  silver  coin  or  medal  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  he  said  : 
*•  You  were  not  there,  young  man  ?"  "  Alas, 
no."  *•  Well  then,  take  this  and  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir."  Such  was  his  habitual  amenity  ; 
and  I  well  remember  that  when  our  bursts  of 
laughter  in  his  saloon,  growing  too  loud,  dis- 
turbed him  at  his  work  in  the  adjoining  cabi- 
net, he  half-opened  the  door,  and  good-hu- 
morcdly  complaining  of  these  interruptions, 
merely  recommended  us  to  moderate  our  ex- 
plosions of  mirth.' 


Private  theatricals  were  amongst  their 
amusements;  and  Bonaparte  was  often 
present  at  the  rehearsals,  which  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  ac- 
tors, Michaud,  Mole,  and  Fleury. 

'  These  were  followed  by  concerts,  and  often 
by  little  balls,  without  crowd,  without  confu- 
sion, and  composed  of  three  or  ioxxicontrcdattses 
at  a  time.  He  joined  in  them  gaily  in  the  midst 
of  us,  calling  for  the  tunes,  already  grown 
old,  which  recalled  his  youth.  Thus  ended 
towards  midnight  these  charming  soirees. 
Hence  arose  those  absurd  reports  of  dancing 
or  posture-lessons  which  the  First  Consul 
was  reported  to  have  taken  from  sundry  ac- 
tors.'  • 

This  manner  of  life  was  cut  short  by  the 
preparations  for  war;  most  of  the  members 
of  the  suite,  he  states,  being  simultaneously 
dispersed  on  different  missions,  and  trans- 
formed from  men  of  pleasure  into  men  of 
action.  His  mission  was  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  fortresses  and 
fortifications  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel 
and  on  the  Rhine. 

'  After  Strasbourg,  my  mission  finished  at 
Neubrisach,  whence  I  returned  to  Saint- 
Cloud.  I  found  the  First  Consul  breakfast- 
ing alone  in  the  cabinet  looking  on  the  gar- 
den of  the  orangcr)',  from  which  on  the  iSth 


Brumairehehad  expelled  the  Representatives 
of  the  people.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
grenadiers  of  his  guard.  I  never  had  so  fa- 
vorable a  reception.  After  a  hundred  ques- 
tions, in  listening  to  my  answers,  having  spilt 
his  coffee  over  the  white  facing  of  his  coat, 
he  cried  out  that  he  had  completely  spoilt  his 
fine  uniform.  Then  he  asked  me.  if  I  had 
breakfasted  ;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  satis- 
fied with  my  reports  and  my  replies,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  ordering  me  a  cup  of  the  cof- 
fee, which  he  took  but  twice  a-day,  and  never 
more,  let  people  say  what  they  will.' 

It  has  often  been  made  a  question  whe- 
ther Napoleon  really  meditated  an  inva- 
sion of  England.  The  more  recent  and 
better-informed  historians  have  arrived 
at  a  confident  conclusion  that  he  did; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  M.  de  Segur,' 
who  contends  that  success  was  infallible 
if  the  ill-fated  Villeneuve  had  appeared  at 
the  appointed  time  in  the  Channel : — 

*  But  he  was  possessed  by  the  spectre  .of 
Nelson.  His  fear  dared  to  disobey.  After  a 
hesitation  of  four  days  on  an  open  sea,  this 
fear — not  of  the  soldier,  for  Villeneuve  was 
personally  brave,  but  of  the  general  who  is 
overcome  by  his  responsibility — took  counsel 
only  of  a  feeble  breeze  which  unhappily  blew 
that  day  from  the  north-west.  If  it  had  blown 
from  the  south,  I  have  been  assured  by  an- 
other witness  (Reille,  afterwards  Marshal), 
Villeneuve  would  perhaps  have  sailcfl  with 
it,  and  would  not  have  been  found  wanting  to 
the  expectations  of  the  Emperor,  of  our  army, 
and  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire. 
"  *  In  this  fatal  irresolution  of  Villeneuve,  this 
feeble  incident,  a  puflfof  wind,  finally  decided 
all.  See,  then,  on  what  hung  the  fate  of  the 
world  !  on  a  puff  of  wind,  not  even  on  a  storm  ! 
It  pleased  destiny  to  overthrow  by  this  puff 
the  entire  work  of  Napoleon,  and  the  greatest 
hope  ever  entertained.  So  light  in  the  scales 
of  fortune  are  the  greatest  men,  their  grandest 
conceptions,  and  the  most  powerful  empires.' 

The  "absurdity  of  forming  plans  of  na- 
val co-operation  on  the  most  comprehen- 
sive scale,  without  allowing  for  wind  or 
tide,  never  once  occurred  to  the  Emperor 
or  his  military  Staff.  He  not  only  ex- 
pected fleets  and  armaments  coming  from 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  to  rendez- 
vous at  a  given  time  and  place  like  con- 
centrating troops ;  but  it  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  plan  that  two  thousand  ves- 
sels, including  transports  and  flat-bottom- 
ed boats,  distributed  along  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  of  coast,  should  arrive  si- 
multaneously on  that  part  of  the  English 
coast  which  was  deemed  most  favorable 
for  the  disembarcation.  Well  may  M. 
Lanfrey  exclaim  that,  'calmly  analysed 
and  considered  in  detail,  it  was  th?  wild- 
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est  venture  that  ever  tempted  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  gamester.' 

The  news  of  Villeneuve's  detention  at 
Ferrol  reached  the  Emperor  at  4  a.m.  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1805  : 

*  Daru  was  summoned  :  he  enters,  and  ga- 
zes ^with  wonder  at  his  chief,  whose  air,  he 
told  me,  was  wild  (farouche) ;  his  hat  forced 
down  upon  his  eyes,  his  look  black  as  thun- 
der. Coming  close  to  Daru,  he  apostrophises 
him  :  *'  Do  you  know  where  this  j  .  .  .  f  .  .  .  \ 
de  Villcneuve  is?  He  is  at  Ferrol.  Can  you 
conceive?  at  Ferrol  !  Ah,  you  do  not  under- 
stand !  he  has  been  beaten  !  he  is  gone  to 
hide  himself  in  Ferrol.  It  is  all  over  ;  he 
will  be  blocked  up  there.  What  a  marine  ! 
What  an  admiral  !  What  a  useless  sacri- 
fice !" 

*  With  increasing  agitation,  during  nearly 
an  hour  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
venting  his  first  anger  in  a  torrent  of  oaths, 
reproaches,  and  painful  words.  Then  stop- 
ping suddenly  and  pointing  to  a  desk  loaded 
with  papers,  he  said  to  Daru,  *'  Seat  yourself 
there ;  write."  And  immediately,  without 
transition,  without  apparent  meditation,  and 
with  his  sharp,  short,  and  imperious  accent, 
he  dictates,  without  hesitating,  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  from  Ulm  to  Vienna.  The  army  of 
the  coasts,  on  a  line  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred leagues,  was  to  face  about  at  the  first 
signal,  break  up,  and  march  on  the  Danube 
in  several  columns.  .  .  The  fields  of  battle, 
the  victories,  even  the  very  days  on  which  we 
were  to  enter  Munich  and  Vienna,  all  was 
announced,  was  written  down  as  it  happened  ; 
and  t/iat  two  months  beforehand,  at  this  very 
hour  of  the  13th  August,  and  at  these  quar- 
ters-general on  the  coast.' 

Napoleon  was  a  consummate  actor, 
with  a  dash  of  the  charlatan.  We  strong- 
ly suspect  that  he  had  given  up  the  pro- 
ject of  invasion  some  time  before,  and 
was  merely  using  it  as  a  blind  to  organize 
an  army  for  a  sudden  and  crushing  blow 
in  another  and  unsuspected  quarter.  *  The 
sacrifice  was  made,  his  resolution  taken ! 
Immediately  all  the  Grand  Army,  ranged 
along  the  coast  facing  England,  wheeled 
about,  broke  into  a  hundred  columns,  and 
hurried  towards  the  Rhine.'  Before  hur- 
rying after  them,  we  must  revert  to  M.  de 
Sdgur*s  account  of  the  impression  produced 
upon  himself  and  others  by  the  execution 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  his  reminiscences. 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  Tuileries;  and  the  next 
morning,  at  nine,  he  went  to  make  his  re- 
port to  the  Grand  Marshal,  Duroc,  when 
he  encountered  Hulin,  the  President  of 
the  Military  Commission  which  sentenced 
the  Duke,  in  the  waiting-room  : 


•  I  found  Hulin  very  red,  very  excited, 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. This  colonel  of  the  guards  was  very  tall 
and  strongly  built.  The  adjutant-major  went 
up  to  him,  and  I  heard  Hulin  exclaim  repeat- 
edly, "  He  has  done  well  !  better  kill  the  devil 
than  let  the  devil  kill  you."  I  foresaw  a 
catastrophe. 

*  I  was  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince 
at  Vincennes.  I  could  not  yet  believe  that 
they  were  talking  about  him.  However,  in 
my  anxiety,  approaching  Hulin,  I  hazarded 
these  words  :  **  People  say  the  Due  d'Enghien 
has  been  arrested  !"  "Yes,  and  dead  .too  !" 
was  his  brusque  reply.  Duroc  coming  in 
then,  we  surrounded  him.  When  my  report 
was  made,  to  a  short  and  almost  mute  interro- 
gation, d'Hautencourt  (the  adjutant-major  of 
gendarmerie  charged  with  the  execution)  re- 
plied :  "He  was  shot  in  the  ditch  at  three  this 
morning."  Then  producing  from  his  pocket  a 
packet  about  three  inches  square,  squeezed 
and  stained  as  if  carried  for  some  time,  the 
adjutant-major  added  :  "The  moment  before 
his  death  he  drew  this  paper  from  his  breast, 
begging  me  to  have  it  delivered  to  the 
Princess.*  It  contains  the  hair  of  .  .  ." 
These  last  words  were  spoken  with  an  affec- 
tation of  indifference  which  chilled  me  with 
horror  from  head  to  foot.  I  felt  growing  pale  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was  slipping  from 
under  me.  My  service  was  over,  I  withdrew 
on  the  instant  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  dis- 
tress .  .  . 

'  On  reaching  my  father's,  I  hardly  knew 
how,  I  dropped  on  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  saying:  "The  Due  d*Enghien  has  been 
shot  this  night.  We  are  carried  back  to  the 
horrors  of  '93.  The  hand  which  drew  us  from 
them  thrusts  us  back.  How  henceforth  can 
we  continue  his  associates?"  My  father, 
prostrated,  remained  dumb  ;  he  could  not  be- 
lieve me.  I  repeated  to  him  what  I  have 
written  down,  and  he,  revolted  by  it,  could 
think  of  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  vindic- 
tiveness.  His  first  belief,  like  mine,  was  that 
after  this  first  step  in  blood,  no  genius  would 
be  sufficiently  master  of  itself  to  stop  in  so 
fatal  a  course,  and  that  we  must,  in  short. 
think  seriously  of  separation.' 

Such,  he  states,  .was  the  unammoiis 
feeling  of  his  friends,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  what 
they  felt.  When,  on  the  Sunday  following, 
they  met  at  the  Tuileries,  Caulaincourt 
looked  aged  by  ten  years ;  '  his  paleness, 
when  I  pressed  his  hand,  redoubled,  but 
his  attitude  remained  of  marble.*  When 
Bonaparte  crossed  the  circle  to  enter  the 
chapel,  no  change  of  countenance  could 
be  detected;  and  although  M.  de  S^gur 


*  The  Princess  de  Rohan,  to  whom  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  tenderly«attached.  The  words 
are  '  cheveux  du*  .  ,  ,  i.e.,  of  a  man,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  he  should  have  carried 
about  a  lock  of  his  own  hair. 
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watched  him  narrowly  during  the  service, 
expecting  some  symptom  of  remorse  be- 
fore God  and,  haply,  the  disembodied 
spirit  of  his  victim,  he  betrayed  none ; 
*  his  face  retained  its  imperturbable  calm- 
ness, and  struck  the  observer  as  that  of  a 
severe  and  impassive  judge.'  It  was  as 
such  that  he  assumed  to  have  acted  ;  and 
even  those  of  his  followers  who  remained 
unconvinced  of  either  the  justice  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  act,  ended  by  agreeing  to 
regard  it  as  an  insulated  and  exceptional 
one,  out  of  keeping  with  his  character,  and 
of  a  kind  which  he  lay  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  repeat : — 

*  As  to  a  future  of  blood,  why  suppose  it. 
Fear  alone  could  drag  the  First  Consul  into 
it ;  and  we  know  that,  after  the  explosion  of 
the  infernal  and  Royalist  machine  of  3  Nivose, 
on  one  of  his  counsellors  asking  him,  **  Are 
you  not  afraid,  Citizen  Consul?"  he  replied, 
*•  Ah  !  if  I  was  afraid,  it  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
fortune for  France." ' 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  account 
on  this  theory  for  the  numerous  executions 
of  political  offenders,  many  for  pretended 
conspiracies,  or  for  the  violent  and  secret 
deaths  of  Wright  and  Pichegru  in  their 
cells.  M.  de  Sdgur  states,  as  a  matter  of 
which  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained, that  all  or  most  of  the  assassina- 
tion plots  directed  against  the  First  Con- 
sul were  set  on  foot  or  encouraged  by 
Pitt ! 

The  confidence  with  which  Napoleon 
j^lanned  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  was  speedily  justified  : 

*  That  very  day  (September  26th,  the  day  of 
his  arrival  on  the  field  of  action)  on  the  re- 
ports of  Murat,  he  judged  his  anticipations 
realised,  Mack  misled  by  his  first  manoeuvre, 
and  success  indubitable.  Here  is  the  proof. 
I  had  just  received  orders  to  precede  him 
first  at  Ettlingen,  then  at  Ludwisbourg,  when 
on  my  taking  leave  of  the  Empress,  she  said, 
'•  Go  ;  my  prayers  go  with  you,  and  be  as 
happy  as  the  army  and  France."  Then,  on 
seeing  my  astonishment  at  so  positive  an  as- 
sertion, she  added  :  "  Never  doubt  it ;  the 
Emperor  has  just  announced  to  me  that  the 
enemy's  army  will  infallibly  be  made  prisoners 
within  eight  days."  This  was  the  ist  of  Octo- 
ber :  the  8th,  in  point  of  fact,  Mack  was  com- 
pletely turned  ;  and  some  days  later  it  fell  to 
me  to  arrange  at  Ulm  that  capitulation  which 
the  Empress  had  announced.' 

•This  was  not  an  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  which  l^d  well-nigh  been  falsi- 
fied altogether  by  somewhat  more  than  the 
average  allowance  of  mistakes  and  acci- 
dents.    On  the  6th  of  October  the  Em- 


peror was  at  Donauwerth,  hastening  the 
repairs  of  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  : — 

'  The  rain,  which  continued  through  this 
month  and  rendered  the  first  part  of  this 
campaign  so  harassing,  had  just  begun. 
Wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  we  stoocl  around  Na- 
poleon, Mortier,  Duroc,  Caulaincourt,  Dapp, 
and  I,  receiving  and  executing  his  orders. 
He  multiplied  them.  One  while  he  despatch- 
ed me  to  hasten  the  advance  of  Soult,  and 
then  again  to  press  that  of  Vandamme.  As 
to  himself,  I  always  found  him  before  this 
burnt  bridge  of  Donauwerth.  In  his  haste  to 
see  it  re-established  on  the  two  banks,  he 
ordered  me  to  cross  the  river.  It  was  a  first 
trial,  and  of  the  most  startling  kind.  There 
was  simply  a  long,  narrow,  and  badly-fastened 
plank  thrown  from  one  pile  to  another.  How- 
ever, under  the  eye  of  Bonaparte  I  started 
with  so  prompt  an  impulse  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mobility  of  the  plank  which  slipped 
from  under  my  feet  and  the  cloak  which  em- 
barrassed my  movements,  and  the  storm,  I 
reached  the  middle  of  the  second  arch  with- 
out wavering.  But  there  the  oscillations  of 
the  thin  and  quivering  prop  made  me  pause 
and  totter.  I  lost  my  balance  ;  I  saw  below 
the  half-burnt  joists,  thrown  into  the  river 
above,  dashing  against  the  foundations  with  a 
violence  which  threatened  to  drown  and  crush 
n^e  between  them.  Unable  either  to  advance 
or  recede,  hanging  and  already  bent  over  this 
abyss,  I  felt  lost,  when  a  cry  of  Napoleon : 
'*  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  il  va  se  tucr  T  sustained  me. 
This  cry  coming  from  his  heart  reanimated 
mine  ;  I  made  one  effort  more,  and  recovering 
myself,  I  reached  the  right  bank.* 

Instead  of  using  this  bridge,  which  he 
had  been  so  impatient  to  restore,  the  Em- 
peror ordered  Ney  to  force  a  passage  at 
Elchingen  at  a  large  and  unnecessary  cost 
of  life.  On  arriving  at  this  bridge  in 
person  he  found  it  encumbered  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead. 

*  He  made  his  way  with  difficulty  along  this 
narrow  passage  covered  with  blood  and  shat- 
tered remains,  when,  seeing  our  wounded 
interrupt  their  moans  to  salute  him  with  their 
usual  acclamation,  he  stopped.  Amongst 
them  was  an  artilleryman  whose  thigh  was 
shattered.  The  Emperor  leant  over  him,  and 
unfastening  his  star,  put  it  into  the  man's 
hand  :  "  Take  this ;  you  have  earned  it,  as 
well  as  the  H6tel  of  the  Invalides  ;  and  take 
heart,  you  will  yet  live  and  be  happy  !"  "  No, 
no,"  replied  the  brave  fellow ;  "  I  have  lost 
too  much  blood  !  But  it  is  all  one  {f'est  ^gal), 
Vive  r Empercur .'"  ' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  a  vet- 
eran Grenadier  of  the  army  of  Egypt  was 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  face  exposed 
to  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents.  In  his 
prolonged  excitement  he  was  still  crying 
out  *  En  tLvant  /  *  to  his  comrades.  The 
Emperor  recognised  him  in  passing  ;  and 
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taking  off  his  own  cloak,  threw  it  over 
him,  saying:  *Try  to  bring  it  back  to  me, 
and  in  exchange  I  will  give  you  the  de- 
coration and  the  pension  you  well  deserve.' 
Finding  everything  to  his  mind  on  the 
left  bank,  the  Emperor  recrossed  the  river 
to  see  that  his  orders  were  properly  execu- 
ted on  the  right,  and  chose  for  his  post  of 
observation  a  rising  ground  so  near  the 
enemy,  that  the  Staff  were  obliged  to  act 
as  skirmishers,  and  employ  their  pistols  to 
keep  off  the  Austrian  dragoons. 

"  He  was  not  satisfied  till  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore dark,  when  he  returned  to  pass  the  night 
at  Obcr-Falheim,  at  a  curate's,  where  Thiard 
made  his  bed,  and  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
an  omelette  ;  but  where,  all  having  been  pil- 
laged, all  was  wanting,  dry  clothes  and  the 
rest,  even  to  his  Chambertin,  of  which  (he 
gaily  remarked)  he  had  never  been  deprived 
before,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  sands  of 
Egypt.'* 

After  dictating  his  orders  at  3  a.m.  (his 
usual  hour)  on  the  following  morning,  he 
was  again  seized  with  a  fit  of  impatience, 
and  about  1 1  passed  the  outposts  of  Ney 
(who  comnianded  the  vanguard),  followed 
only  by  twenty-five  Chasseurs  of  the 
Guard  and  some  of  the  Staff.  Coming 
under  fire,  and  seeing  a  body  of  Hulans 
in  front,  he  turned  to  S^gur  and  said: 
*  Take  my  Chasseurs,  advance,  and  bring 
me  some  prisoners.'  The  Hulans  stood 
firm;  the  Chasseurs,  badly  led  by  their 
lieutenant,  instead  of  charging,  halted,  and 
were  within  an  ace  of  suffering  S6gur  to 
be  taken  prisoner  along  with  a  brigadier, 
who  alone  had  followed  hiln  and  had  re- 
ceived a  lance-wound  by  his  side  : 

*  Turning  back,  angry  enough,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, I  apostrophised  the  Chasseurs,  their 
officer  particularly,  and  dispersed  them  as 
skirmishers.  Thus  commenced  the  battle  of 
Ulni.  It  was  by  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  per- 
sonitl  escort,  that  it  was  engaged.' 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  this 
incipient  movement,  the  Emperor  sought 
a  short  interval  of  repose  and  shelter  from 
the  weather  in  a  farmhouse  at  Haslach, 
where  M.  dc  Segur  found  him  slumbering 
in  a  chair  on  one  side  of  a  stove,  whilst  a 
young  drummer,  also  slumbering,  occupied 
the  other.     Astonished  at  this  spectacle, 


*  •  Then  some  glasses  of  Beaune — to  dilute — 

or  mayhap 
Chambertin,  which  you  know's  the  pet  tipple 

of  Nap.' 

Moork's  Fudge  Family  in  Paris. 


he  ascertained  that  on  the  Emperor's 
arrival  they  tried  to  turn  out  the  drummer, 
who  resisted,  saying  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  all ;  that  he  was  cold,  was 
wounded,  was  very  well  there,  and  would 
remain  where  he  was : 

'On  hearing  this,  Napoleon  laughed;  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  left  on  his  chair, 
since  he  so  strongly  insisted  on  it.  Thus  the 
Emperor  and  the  drummer-boy  were  sleeping 
vis'^-z'is,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  generals 
and  great  dignitaries,  standing,  waiting  for 
orders.  The  sound  of  the  cannon  came 
nearer  and  nearer ;  and  Napoleon,  from  ten 
minutes  to  ten  minutes,  woke  up  and  sent  to 
press  the  arrival  of  Lannes ;  when  Lannes, 
hurrying  in,  exclaimed  :  "  Sire,  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  You  are  sleeping ;  and  Ner, 
quite  alone,  is  struggling  against  the  whofe 
Austrian  army.'*  "  And  why  did  he  engage?" 
replied  the  Emperor.  "I  told  him  to  wait; 
but  he  is  always*  the  same  ;  he  must  fall  on 
the  enemy  the  moment  he  catches  sight  of 
them."  "Good,  good,"  rejoined  Lannes; 
"  but  one  of  his  brigades  is  repulsed ;  I  have 
my  Grenadiers  at  hand  ;  we  must  go  to  him. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose."  And  he 
carried  off  Napoleon,  who,  getting  warm  hi 
his  turn,  pushed  so  far  in  advance  that  Lannes, 
unable  to  stop  him  by  remonstrances,.brusque- 
ly  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  compelled 
him  to  occupy  a  less  dangerous  position.' 

The  details  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
which  was  conducted  by  M.  de  S6gur,  are 
well  known.  We  pass  on  to  the  night  be- 
fore Austerlitz ;  when  the  Emperors  biv- 
ouac consisted  of  a  large  round  wooden 
barrack,  lighted  from  the  top,  with  a  fire 
in  the  middle.  It  had  been  constructed 
by  his  Grenadiers  on  a  rising  ground  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  plain.  His 
carriage,  in  which  he  had  slept  the  pre- 
ceding night,  was  close  at  hand.  There 
was  also  hard  by,  towards  the  main  road, 
an  isolated  peasant's  hut,  where  his  can- 
tine  was  established,  and  where  the  Staff 
dined  with  him  in  the  low  only  chamber, 
and  at  the  long  only  table,  surrounded  by 
the  benches  which  were  found  in  it.  Be- 
fore the  dinner  began  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Russians  were  about  to 
commit  the  fatal  error  of  weakening  their 
centre  and  their  right  to  concentrate  an 
overwhelming  force  on  their  left,  where 
they  hoped  to  carry  all  before  them.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  excellent  spirits  when  he 
sat  down. 

*  Murat  and  Caulaincourt  were  seated  next 
to  hira,  then  Junot,  General  Mouton,  Rapp, 
Lomarois,  Lebrun,  Macon,  Thiard,  Ywan, 
and  myself.  The  repast  was  long,  contrary  to 
the  Emperor's  custom,  who  remained  hardly 
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twenty  minutes  at  tabic  ;  the  attraction  of  the 
conversation  detained  him.  As  to  me,  per- 
suaded that  the  great  event  about  to  decide 
his  fortune  would  supply  the  subject,  I  listen- 
ed attentively,  but  quite  the  contrary  fell  out. 
The  Emperor,  addressing  Junot,  who  prided 
himself  on  some  literary  acquirement,  turned 
the  conversation  on  dramatic  poetry.  Junot 
having  replied  by  citing  some  new  tragedy. 
Napoleon — as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  Russian 
army,  the  war,  and  the  battle  of  the  morrow — 
protested,  entered  fully  into  the  matter,  and, 
getting  warm,  declared  that  in  his  eyes  none 
of  these  authors  had  comprehended  the  new 
principle  which  ought  to  serve  as  the  base  of 
our  modern  tragedies.  He  had  told  the  author 
of  Les  Tempiiers  that  his  tragedy  was  a  failure. 
He  knew  full  well  the  poet  would  never 
forgive  him  ;  one  must  praise  these  gentle- 
men to  be  praised  by  them.  In  this  piece  a 
single  character  was  carried  out,  that  of  a 
man  who  wished  to  die.  But  this  was  not  in 
nature,  and  came  to  nothing  ;  men  should 
wish  to  live,  and  know  how  to  die. 

••'Take  Corneille,"  he  went  on,  ''what 
strength  of  conception.  He  would  have  made 
a  statesman.  .  .  Now  that  the  prestige  of  the 
pagan  religion  exists  no  longer,  we  want 
another  motive  power  for  our  tragic  scene.  It 
is  politics  that  ought  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
modern  tragedy.  It  is  that  which  should  re- 
place on  our  stage  the  antique  fatality,  that 
fatality  which  makes  CEdipus  criminal  without 
being  guilty,  which  interests  us  in  Phddre  by 
making  the  gods  responsible  for  a  part  of  her 
crimes  and  her  weaknesses.  Both  principles 
are  found  in  Iphigenia.  This  is  the  master- 
piece of  art,  the  masterpiece  of  Racine,  who 
is  most  unjustly  accused  of  wanting  force."* 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  politi- 
cal necessity  might  supply  subjects  as  well 
as  ancient  fatality;  that  thus,  what  is 
called  a  coup  d'etat,  a  political  crime, 
might  become  a  subject  of  tragedy,  in 
which,  the  horror  being  tempered  by 
necessity,  a  new  and  sustained  interest 
would  be  developed. 

'Then  came* several  examples,  but  not  pro- 
bably that  one  of  his  reminiscences  which  in- 
spired him  most  at  this  moment.  One  of 
them  carried  him  back  to  the  campaign  of 
Egypt,  apropos  of  which,  passing  to  another 
subject  more  conformable  to  our  present 
situation,  and  the  habits  of  those  about  him  : 
"  Yes,"  he  resumed,  **  If  I  had  taken  Acre  I 
should  have  assumed  the  turban  ;  I  should 
have  put  my  army  into  wide  trousers ;  I 
should  no  longer  have  exposed  it  to  the  last 
extremity  ;  I  should  have  made  it  my  sacred 
battalion,  my  immortals  !  It  is  by  Arabs,  by 
Greeks,  by  Armenians,  that  I  should  have 
finished  the  war  against  the  Turks  !  Instead 
of  a  battle  in  Moravia,  I  should  have  gained 
a  battle  of  Issus,  have  made  myself  Emperor  of 
the  East,  and  returned  by  Constantinople."  ' 

Here  M.  de  Segur  hazarded  a  sugges- 


tion, which  was  repeated  by  Junot,  that,  if 
there  was  any  question  about  Constanti- 
nople, they  were  already  en  their  way. 
To  which  Napoleon  replied  that  the 
French  were  too  fond  of  France  to  like 
distant  or  long  expeditions;  and  when 
Junot  enlarged  on  the  acclamations  of  the 
array,  Mouton  rudely  interrupted  him,  de- 
claring that  these  acclamations  signified 
nothing ;  that  the  army  was  tired  and  oniy 
showed  so  much  ardor  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  in  the  hope  of  ending  with  it  on  the 
morrow,  and  returning  home.  The  Em- 
peror, little  pleased  with  this  blunt  declara- 
tion, though  he  assented  to  it,  rose,  and 
broke  up  the  conversation  with  ;  *  En  at- 
tendant^ aiions  nous  battre  I ' 

After  again  inspecting  his  parks  of  artil- 
lery and  ambulances,  and  renewing  his 
orders,  he  threw  himself  on  the  straw  of 
the  bivouac  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  lasted  some  hours ;  and  he  was  with 
some  difficulty  awakened  by  an  aide-de- 
camp, who  brought  intelligence  that  a 
warm  attack  on  the  French  riglit  had 
been  repulsed.  This  confirmed  his  calcu- 
lations ;  but  wishing  to  reconnoitre  in  per- 
son, by  the  fires  of  the  bivouac,  the 
positions  of  the  enemy,  he  remounted  his 
horse,  and,  followed  by  a  few  of  his  suite, 
ventured  between  the  two  lines.  In  spite 
of  repeated  warnings,  he  went  on  till  he 
fell  suddenly  on  a  post  of  Cossacks,  who 
would  have  taken  or  killed  him  had  he 
not  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped 
back,  protected  by  the  Chasseurs  of  his 
escort.  His  return  was  so  hurried,  that  in 
repassing  the  marshy  stream  which  divided 
the  two  armies,  many  men  and  horses  of 
his  suite  were  swamped  in  it,  amongst 
others  Ywan,  his  surgeon  since  1796, 
whose  duty  it  was  never  to  be  separated 
from  his  person.  After  clearing  the  stream 
the  Emperor  regained  his  bivouac  on  foot. 
In  passing  from  one  camp-fire  to  another, 
he  stumbled  in  the  dim  light  over  the 
trunk  of  an  uprooted  tree,  on  which  the 
idea  occurred  to  a  Grenadier  to  twist  his 
straw  into  the  form  of  a  torch,  set  fire  to 
it,  and  raising  it  above  his  head,  give  light 
to  the  Emperor.  The  flame  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Coronation,  which  illuminated  and 
placed  in  broad  relief  the  figure  of  Napo- 
leon, struck  the  soldiers  of  the  neighbor- 
ing bivouacs  as  a  signal  : — 

•  The  cry  arose  :  •'  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  Coronation  ;   Vive  VEmpereurr — a  burst 
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or  wliich    he  tried  in  vain   to   cheek. 

out  "Silence,    and    lill    lo-mortow; 

think  only  for  the  present  of  abarpening  your 

■  bayoncls."      Bui   the   cry    swelled,   and   the 

porches  muIlipHed,  till  the  entire  lioe,  five  or 

'     Tiiles  long,  was  lighted  up,  and  the  whole 

p  rang  with  acclam?.tions.    Thus  was  im- 

rovised,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 

Jnemy,  (he  most  msmorabte  illuminalion,  the 

nosi  touching  fBlc  with  which  the  admicalion 

W'i  devotion  of  an  entire  army  ever  saluted 

(  general.     The   Russians,   il   is   said,   im- 

'agincd  that  we  were  burning  our  sheds  and 

■-   ■-  ^-  token  of  retreat,  and  their  presump- 

reosed.     As  for  Napoleon,   vexed  at 

.     ..       1  speedily  moved  and  softened,  he  ex- 

_  claimed  that  this  soirfie  was  La  plus  belli  de  sa 

remarkable  that' none  of  the  par- 
iculars  of  lliis  meraorable  evening  have 
■n  mentioned  by  preceding  writers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  illumination,  which 
they  describe  as  the  result  of  a  regular 
and  premeditated  inspection  of  tlie  bi- 
vouacs.* The  precise  occurrences  of  the 
morning,  with  some  important  details 
of  the  battle,  also  appear  for  tlie  first  time 
in  these  Itl^nioires  : — 


;au^o/'p| 


_....ng  the  rest  of  the  nighl,  despite  of 
^igue,  whether  emotion  or  repeated  intelli- 
gence of  the  Russian  movements  kept  him 
awake,  he  slept  little.  Ac  last,  when  the 
morning  of  the  and  of  December   began  to 

brc-ik.  he  summoned  us  all  into  his  barrack.     ^"hich"lhey  were  seen  engaging. 
A  short  repast  was  served,  of  which  he  par-     sun  appeared,  and  dissipating  the  mists, 
took  with  us  standing;  after  which,  buckling     Jajgj  this  vast  field  of  batile  with  "  ' 


advantage  of  this  imprudent  ~and  foolish 
manccuvre  in  the  fact.  Their  attack  had  al- 
ready begun  upon  our  right,  which  was  d rami 
back  and  refused.  It  was  not  yet 
o'clock  ;  silence  and  obscurity  still  r  „^ 
over  the  rest  of  the  line,  when  suddenly,  d 
at  first  upon  the  htighls,  the  sun  -■'— ' — '' 
this  thick  fog.  showed  us  the  pla(< 
nen,  which  they  were  denuding  i 
more  by  the  march  of  columns  to  the  flai^ 
As  to  us.  remaining  in  the  ravine  wltieh  IT 
the  fool  of  this  plateau,  the  smoke  of  the  {| 
vouacs  and  the  fog,  thicker  at  this  poia  . 
from  the  Russians  our  centre,  which  i  . 
formed  in  column  and  ready  for  the  attack, 
'  At  this  sight.  Marshal  Soull,  wktm  tht  E 
pii-nr  had  ktpt  Ike  last,  was  for  hurryliie  t( 
divisions  and  giving  them  the  sigijal; 
Napoleon,  more  calm,  allowing  the  epcmy  ■ 
complete  the  blunder,  retained  him.  i 
pointing  to  Pialzen,  asked  ;  "  How  long  i 
it  lake  you  lo  crown  that  height?"  "1 
minutes."  "  Away  with  you,  then  ;  but  ff 
them  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  it  1 
be  lime  enough  then.'" 

We  turn  to  the  description  of  the  aani 
scene  by  M.  Tliiers : — 

'  The  Marshals  Lannes,  Mural.  Soull,  ' 
their  aides-de-camp,  surrounded  the  RmpetiH 
wailing  the  order  lo  begin  the  hanle  on  the 
centre  and  the  left.  Napoleon  moderated 
their  ardor,  wishing  to  allow  the  complelion 
of  the  fault  which  the  Russians  were  commlt- 
tinir  on  our  right,  so  that  they  should  be  un- 
get  bach  from  these  low  grounds  in 


I  the 


M 


iword,  "  Now,  genlli 
words,   "lei  us  begin  a  great  day."    An  in- 
afterward,  there  arrived  on  the  summit 
;  mound,  which  our  soldiers  called  Em- 
's Hill,  from  different  points  of  our  line, 
each  followed   by   an   aide-de-camp,   all   the 
iefs  of  out  corps  d'arrofie.     It  wijs  the  will 
Napoleon  that  they  should  come  thus,  all 

These  were  Murat,  Lannes,  Bernadotte, 
Soult,  and  Davoust.  His  general  Instruc- 
tions to  them  were  summed  up  in  these 
words:  'Within  half  an  hour  the  whole 


ight. 
was  tne  sun  of  Austerlit;;,  the  sun  whose 
collection,  retraced  so  many  tin: 
sent  generation,  will  doubtless 
gotten  by  future  generations.     The  heighl 
Pralnen  were  gelling  stripped  of  troops. 
Russians  executing  the  plan  agreed  upoi  .  . 
descended  into  the  bed  of  the  Goldbach 
take  possession  of  the  villages  situated  all 
this  rivulet.     Napoleon  then  gave  the  si) 
of  attack,  and   his  marshals   galloped  o( 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  tcspec- 


;^B 


The  plateau  was  carried  and  the  Rus- 
line  must  be  en  fiu.'  As  he  dismissed  ^ian  army  cut  in  two,  when  a  gallant  at- 
each  in  torn,  he  simply  said,  'Al/^zf  tempt  was  made  by  the  Russian  cavalry 
«-ith  the  exception  of  Bemadotte,  whom     '^\^}^'^  ^^^^rJ  to  redeem  the  battle  by  r^ 


he  distrusted 
harangued  the 


such  a  point  that  he 
divisions  under  that 
as  they  advanced  to 


taking  Pratzen,     M.  de  S^gur  was  at 
Emperor's  side   when    they  made   tlu 
charge ; 


■At  this  momeni 
by  the  son   which 
seemed  to  the  Russh 
fatd  the 


'  1 1  was  so  impetuous  ihat  the  twobattali 
.    ,  .     J      °f   Vandamme's   left  were  crushed. 

dark  vapours  raised     ^)^^^  ^niy  recovered  enough  lo  make  off  al 
Ith  the  loss  of  their  eagle  and  most  i 
nearly  passing 
OUT  efforts  to 

had  losllhei 


tlw^^ 


ircepied   its  first   ray; 
favor   the   flank 
on  the  contrary, 
ready  to  take 
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and  their  Emperor  was  by  the  cry  "  Vive 
VEmpereur  r  which  they  uttered  mechanically 
whilst  accelerating  their  pace.  Napoleon 
smiled  with  pity  :  then  with  a  gesture  of  con- 
tempt, he  said,  "  Let  them  go,"  and  calm  in 
the  midst  of  the  mel6e,  he  dispatched  Rapp 
to  bring  up  the  cavalry  of  his  Guard.* 

The  encounter  between  the  French  and 
Russian  calvary  of  the  Guard  was  the 
turning-point.  The  Russians  were  driven 
a  second  time  from  the  plateau,  and  the 
victory  was  complete  :  — 

*  Rapp  returned  alone  on  the  gallop,  with 
his  head  erect,  his  eyes  on  fire,  his  sabre  and 
forehead  covered  with  blood,  such,  in  fact,  as 
a  celebrated  picture  represents' him,*  but  with 
this  differe^ice,  that  there  were  there,  close  to 
Napoleon,  neither  wrecks  of  battle,  nor  broken 
cannon,  nor  dead  bodies,  nor  the  numerous 
staff  with  which  the  painter  has  surrounded 
him.  The  soil  trodden  down  by  the  com- 
batants was  bare.  On  this  summit,  the  Em- 
peror was  two  or  three  paces  in  advance  of 
us  :  Berthier  by  his  side,  and  behind.  Caulain- 
court,  Lebrun,  Thiard,  and  myself.  The  foot- 
guards,  the  very  squadron  on  service,  were  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear.  The  other  officers 
.  were  dispersed  along  the  whole  line.  Rapp, 
on  coming  up,  said  in  a  loud  voice :  *'  Sire,  I 
have  made  bold  to  take  your  Chasseurs :  we 
have  overthrown,  crushed,  the  Russian  Guard, 
and  taken  their  artillery."  **  It  is  well  done, 
I  saw  it,"  remarked  the  Emperor  ;  "  but  you 
are  wounded."  **  It  is  nothing,  a  mere 
scratch,"  replied  Rapp  ;  and  he  resumed  his 
place  in  the  middle  of  us.  Savary  then  com- 
ing up  at  a  foot's  pace,  showed  us  his  Turkish 
sabre,  broken,  he  said,  in  the  same  charge  by 
which  Rapp  had  just  immortalized  himself: 
but  Rapp,  who  detested  him,  happening  to  be 
near  me  at  the  moment,  disputed  this  fact  ; 
and  as  he  was  still  all  on  fire,  he  told  me  a 
good  deal  more  about  it.' 

Savary  has  maintained  a  discreet  si- 
lence on  this  subject  in  his  *  Memoirs.' 
M.  Thiers  merely  says  that  the  Emperor, 
surrounded  by  his  Staff,  received  Rapp, 
covered  with  blood,  and  gave  him  the 
most  striking  tokens  of  satisfaction. 
Painters  in  general  may  be  excused  for 
inventing  accessories;  but  historical  pic- 
tures should  be  true,  or  they  may  aid  in 
the  falsification  of  history.  Thus  Maclise's 
fresco  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
places  the  meeting  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Bliicher  after  Waterloo  at  La 
Belle  Alliance,  will  certainly  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  Prussians  had  a  greater  share 


in  the  battle  than  we  can  possibly  concede 
to  them.  The  meeting  really  took  place 
at  the  Maison  du  Roi  or  Maison  Rou^e^  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  the  battle- 
field. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  ended  about 
four ;  and  the  Emperor  was  occupied  till 
long  after  nightfall  in  going  over  the  field 
and  looking  after  the  wounded,  frequently 
stopping  whilst  Ywan  and  his  Mamelouk 
administered  brandy  from  his  own  flask  : — 

•It  was  ten  before  he  took  up  his  quarters 
for  the  night  in  the  mean  post-house  of  Po- 
sorsitz.  He  supped  on  the  provisions  which 
the  soldiers  brought  him  from  the  neighbor- 
ing bivouacs,  stopping  everj'  moment,  and 
sending  order  upon  order  to  collect  the 
wounded  and  have  them  carried  to  the  ambu- 
lances. It  was  there,  that  finding  Rapp,  with 
the  wound  in  his  forehead,  he  said  to  him, 
"It  is  an  additional  quarter  of  nobility;  I 
know  of  none  more  illustrious."' 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
line  of  retreat  of  a  numerous  body  of 
troops  can  be  matter  of  doubt,  yet  for  two 
days  after  the  battle  of  Ligny,  Napoleon 
was  uncertain  what  direction  the  Prussian 
army  had  taken,  and  the  morning  after 
Austerlitz  he  was  similarly  at  a  loss.  De- 
ceived by  Murat,  he  pushed  the  pursuit  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  some  hours ;  but 
before  the  day  closed,  the  P^mperor  of 
Austria  had  sent  to  notify  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  coalition,  and  to  demand  an 
armistice,  an  interview,  and  peace.*  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  granted — the 
more  readily  because  a  portion  of  the 
French  army  might  have  been  compro- 
mised by  the  continuation  of  hostilities  ; 
and  about  10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  his  suite, 
galloped  along  the  Hungary  road  till  he 
reached  a  rising  ground  above  Urchutz, 
overlooking  a  valley,  one  side  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  French  Guard,  and 
the  opposite  by  the  remains  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops.  Here  he  pulled  up,  and  or- 
dered M.  de  Segur  to  descend  into  the 
low  ground  and  have  a  fire  lighted  by  the 
Chasseurs.  A  tree,  cut  down  the  night 
before  by  the  Russians,  about  ten  paces 
on  the  left  from  the  main  road,  indicated 
a  suitable  spot : —  v 

'  It  was  there  that  I  established  this  cele- 


*'The  Battle  of  Austerlitz,*  painted  by 
(yerard  in  18 10.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  people  to  see  it  as  an 
exact  representation  :  *  AlUz  voir  comme  nous 
^tions^  c'est  pa rfait, ' 


*  M.  Thiers  states  that  Prince  John  of 
Liechtenstein  was  sent  directly  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  that 
same  evening*  at  the  post-house. 
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bratcd  bivouac,  where  the  interviewof  the  two 
Emperors  was  about  to  take  place.  The  fire 
was  I  lighted  ;  Napoleon  had  just  put  foot  to 
ground  :  several  of  his  Chasseurs  were  emu- 
lously  carpeting  the  ground  with  straw  ;  others 
were  fixinpj  a  plank  of  the  felled  tree  for  the 
two  Emperors  to  sit  upon  ;  when,  smiling  at 
all  these  preparations,  he  said  to  me  :  "There, 
that  will  do, — and  it  took  six  months  to  regu- 
late the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. !" ' 

Treating  as  an  ungenerous  fiction  the 
statement  in  one  of  Napoleon's  bulletins 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  army  was 
completely  at  his  mercy  when  he  granted 
the  .armistice,  M.  Lanfrey  adds  that  the  • 
same  might  be  said  of  the  words  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  in  the  recital  of  the  interview- 
*  France  is  in  the  right  in  her  quarrel  with 
England.  The  English  are  traders  who 
set  fire  to  the  Continent  to  secure  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.'  But  if  these  were 
not  the  exact  expressions,  they  do  not 
differ  substantially  from  what  M.  de  S(5gur 
overheard.  After  contrasting  tlie  cold  in- 
expressive air  and  look  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  with  the  cordial  address  and 
manner  of  Napoleon  when  they  met,  he 
continues  : — 

*  His  (the  Austrian  Emperor's)  first  words, 
however,  were  appropriate  :  he  hoped,  he  said, 
that  our  Emperor  would  appreciate  the  step 
he  had  first  taken  to  accelerate  the  general 
peace.  Hut  immediately,  with  a  strange  and 
obviously  forced  smile,  he  added  :  "Well,  so 
you  wish  to  strip  me,  to  deprive  me  of  my 
States  ?"  To  some  words  of  Napoleon,  he  re- 
plied :  "The  English  !  ah,  they  are  dealers  in 
human  'flesh."  We  did  not  hear  any  more, 
having  remained  on  the  road  with  the  Austrian 
officers,  ten  paces  from  the  two  monarchs  and 
Prince  de  Liechtenstein,  the  only  person  ad- 
mitted to  the  conference.  But  it  was  easy  for 
us  to  see  that  it  was  especially  Liechtenstein 
who  sustained  the  discussion.' 

Napoleon's  last  words,  uttered  in  a 
raised  voice,  were :  *  So  your  Majesty  pro- 
mises me  not  to  recommence  the  war.' 
Francis  II.  replied,  that  he  swore  it,  and 
would  keep  faith.  They  then  embraced 
and  separated.  Napoleon's  first  words  on 
remounting  his  horse  were  :  *  We  shall 
soon  see  Paris  again  ;  the  peace  is  as  good 
as  made.'  But  on  his  way  back  to  Auster- 
litz,  after  despatching  Savary  to  arrange 
with  the  two  Emperors,  he  became  uneasy 
and  thoughtful,  and  exclaimed  with  bitter- 
ness, that  *  it  was  inlpossible  to  trust  to 
these  promises ;  that  they  had  given  him 
a  lesson   he  should  never   forget ;   that 


henceforth  he  would  always   have  four 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms  I ' 

When  this  peace  was  concluded,  M.  de 
S^gur*s  eagerness  for  active  service,  andjwish 
to  visit  Italy,  led  him  to  solicit  the  appoint- 
ment of  aide-de-camp  to  King  Joseph  ;  and 
he  acted  as  a  sort  of  military  adviser  to 
that  unmilitary  monarch  in  the  campaign 
undertaken  to  conquer  the  newly-acquired 
kingdom  of  Naples.  When  the  conquest 
was  complete  by  the  capture  of  Gaeta,  M. 
de  Sdgur  became  equally  eager  to  return 
to  Paris ;  and  persisted  in  the  intention, 
notwithstanding  the  most  flattering  offers 
and  entreaties  from  King  Joseph.  His 
accounts  of  his  parting  interview  with  Jo- 
seph and  first  colloquy  on  his  return  with 
Napoleon,  are  full  of  curious  and  charac- 
teristic matter,  on  which  we  cannot  afford 
space  to  dwell.  In  reference  to  this  collo- 
quy, after  stating  that  its  tone  of  kindness 
towards  himself  was  quite  paternal,  he 
adds : — 

'  I  will  only  repeat  the  last  words^  because 
they  prove  that  the  Emperor  was  thea  ftrfrom 
believing  in  the  aggression,  thoqg^ so  near, of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  These  WVM:  "Rest 
yourself,  then,  and  marry ;  there  is  thse  for  all 
things,  and  there  i^  no  question  whatever 
about  war  !"  Six  weeks  later,  however,  and 
married,  I  rejoined  him  at  Wurtzboufff ;  pass- 
ing thus,  without  more  repose,  from  tne  cam- 
paigns of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,and  Naples,  to  those 
of  Prussia  and  Poland.* 

We  are  disposed  to  'give  'the'Empoor 
full  credit  for  good  faith  in  thus  negativmg 
all  immediate  expectation  of  a  renewal  of 
hostilities ;  for  no  one  could  have  calculat- 
ed on  the  degree  of  fatuity  which  hurried 
the  Prussians  into  a  declaration  of  war  at 
the  most  ill-chosen  time,  with  divided 
councils,  without  allies,  with  an  army  led 
by  incompetent  commanders,  who  confi- 
dently relied  on  the  traditional  (and  mis* 
understood)  tactics  of  the  great  Frederic 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  history,  except 
the  fatuity  of  the  French  in  declaring  war 
against  Germany  in  1870;  when  the  par- 
allel is  complete,  even  as  regards  the  illus- 
trious personages  who  were  most  instru- 
mental in  accelerating  the  catastrophe,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  preparation,  the  pre- 
sumption and  incapacity  of  the  chieb,  and 
the  sudden  collapse  of  spirit  and  energy 
under  the  ensuing  catastrophe.  In  fact, 
the  positions  were  exactly  reversed ;  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  two  nations  had  under- 
gone an  entire  transformation  of  character 
to  fit  them  for  an  exchange  of  parts. 
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Napoleon  saw  his  advantage,  and  fore- 
told lliat  the  war  {of  1806)  would  be  nei- 
ther cosily  nor  long, 

'  II  is  certain,  that  before  his  departure  from 
Paris,  on  the  34lh  Sepiember.  he  announced 
the  annihilation  of  the  Prussian  army  towatds 
the  ijth  a!  the  following  month,  and  (hat  he 
designated  Claik  as  Governor  of  Beilin 
towards  the  end  of  October.  Dam,  from 
whom  I  have  these  facta,  of  which  he  was 
witness,  added  that  at  Mayence,  the  and 
October,  wh^n  he  demanded  the  order  for 
the  7Wiar  (the  military  chest),  to  follow. 
Napoleon  replied  that  the  Treasurer  would 
suffice.  The  TrAitr  remained  in  France, 
The  Emperor  reckoned  so  much  on  the  plun. 
der  of  Prussia,  that  he  carried  with  him  only 
So.ooo  francs,  to  keep  and  pay  iwo  hundred 

What  is  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
Jena,  consisted  of  two  batdes ;  and  M.  de 
S^gar  fully  confirms  the  charge  brought  by 
M.  Lanfrey  against  Napoleon  of  purposely 
confounding  them,  with  the  view  of  mono- 
polising the  glory.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th,  the  niglit  after  the  battle,  he  was 
quartered  in  an  inn,  and  sleeping  in  a 
common  inn  bed. 

'  He  was  not  then  surrounded  by  all  those 
comforts  which  subsequently  contributed  to 
make  war  less  fatiguing  10  him,  and  perhaps 
too  easy.  I  entered  (at  midnight),  tamp  in 
hand,  and  approached  his  bed.  In  an  instant 
the  dull  light  of  this  lamp  woke  him  from  a 
deep  sleep,  (or  he  could  endure  no  light  at 
night,  and  the  feeblest  glimmer  was  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  sleeping.' 

Afier  listening  to  M.  de  Segur^s  report, 
^e  asked  whether  no  cannonade  had  been 
heard  towards  Weimar,  remarking,  that  a 
•Considerable  affair  must  have  occurred  in 
'hat  direction.  Two  hours  afterwards  he 
was  awakened  again  by  Bourke,  an  officer 
of  Davoust's,  wiio  came  to  announce  the 
victory  of  AuerstSidt,  a  victory  so  indepen- 
dent of  Jena,  that  eight  or  ten  hours  after 
its  conclusion  the  Emperor  knew  noihbg 
of  it. 

'  There  isground  for  astonishment,  therefore, 
if,  in  the  following  bulletin,  it  was  his  pleasure 
10  confound  this  victocy  with  his  own.  It  was 
especially  at  A uerstSdt,  and  by  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, thai,  three  times  more  numerous,  the 
////.•  of  the  Prussian  troops,  with  their  most 
renowned   generals,   their    princes  and  their 


All  that  can  be  urged  in  excuse  for  this  1 
mystification  is,  iliat  tlie  success  of  both  | 
battles  was  conjointly  owing  to  his  strate- 
gy ;  this  is  the  view  apparently  taken  by 
M,  Thiers;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  portentous  audacity  of  the  statement 
that  he  had  80,000  men  before  him,  whilst 
Davoust  had  only  to  encounter  $0, 
statement  which,  after  being  published  in   I 
a  bulletin,  was  regularly  recorded  in  the  ' 
archives  of  the  War  Office, 

The  same  night  during  which  he  was 
twice  disturbed,  he  had  made  inquiries 
about  a  numerous  body  of  Saxon  prison- 

'  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  they  had  de- 
filed before  him  whilst,  stretched  on  iho  ' 
ground  with  his  maps,  he  was  marking  out  to 
Bcrthier  those  bold  movements  which  followed 
his  victory.  He  was  so  overcame  by  fatigue 
that,  in  the  middle  of  this  work,  he  fell  asleep. 
His  Grenadiers  saw  it.  and.  on  a  sign  from 
Marshal  Lcfebvre.  ihcy  silently  formed  round 
him  ;  thus  protecting  the  sleep  of  their  Empe- 
ror on  the  ground  where  he  had  just  treated  ' 
them  to  so  splendid  a  spectacle  !'  | 

This  illustrates  some  remains  of  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Uelena,  when  he  censured  wliat 
he  called  historical  silliness  (niaiseries)  on 
the  part  of  historians  who  judged  ill  of 
men  and  events.  '  It  was  wrong,  for  ex- 
ample, to  expatiate  on  the  calmness  of 
Alexander,  Caesar,  and  otliers,  for  having 
slept  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  There  are 
none  of  our  soldiers,  of  our  generals,  who 
have  not  repeated  this  marvel  twenty 
times,  and  nearly  all  the  heroism  lay  in  the 
foregoing  fatigue.'  M.  de  S^gur  describes 
him  passing  the  night  before  Wagram,  , 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  on  the  alert, 
the  lioTses  bridled. 

■The  Emperor  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
Guard.  .  .  A  spread  mantle  served  him  for 
tent.  He  slept  under  it  scarcely  three  or  four 
hours,  but  as  profoundly  as  usual.  It  was  ne- 
cessary 10  wahe  him  in  the  morning.  This 
will  excite  no  astonishment  if  we  reflect  thai 
at  these  critical  moments  history  shows  us 
hardly  any  great  men  without  steep  or  appe- 
tite; not  that  robust  health  is  indispensable 

great  actions,  but  rather  because  they  I 
elevated  and  firm  characters  whicn  j 
their  calm.' 

Cond^  was  an  excellent  sleeper:  so  was  1 
the  Duke  of  Wellington :  so  was  Pitt,  till  1 
his  health  became  fatally  shattered  ;•  and   ■ 


had  only  conquered  Iwo  lieutenants,  whom  he 
had  surprised  separated  from  the  rest.  The 
glory  was  too  disproportloned  to  be  avowed 
before  the  world  hy  him  who  lived  on  glorj'.' 
N«w  Sbribs.— Vol.  XXII..  No.  5 


*  Striking    instances    arc    given   hy   Lord 
Stanhope:  'Life  of  Pill.'  vol.  iii.  p.  39.  a 
■  Life  of  Condt.'  p.  18.    We  have  beard   the 
late   Earl   of  Westmoreland    relate   that  iha 
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the  power  or  habit  is  quite  as  esseotiai  in 
civil  as  in  ntillUiy  affairs,  for  without  it 
both  mind  and  body  must  prove  unequal 
to  a  strain.  One  striking  exception  was 
Nelson,  who,  when  everything  was  ready 
for  the  attack  on  Coiienhagen,  and  he  was 
only  waiting  for  a  wind,  was  wilh  difficul- 
ty persuaded  to  attempt  an  hour  or  two  of 
rest.  He  allowed  his  cot  to  be  placed  on 
the  deck  and  lay  down  on  it,  but  never 
closed  his  eyes  a  moment ;  and  at  brief  iji- 
[ervals  during  some  hours,  kept  anxiously 
inquiring  about  the  wind.  Napoleon  or 
Wellington  would  have  ordered  himself  to 
be  called  when  the  wind  was  favorable, 
and  gone  quietly  to  sleep,  Yet  Nelson 
was  a  hero  in  the  brightest  acceptation  of 
the  word — 


At  Wagram  there  was  a  time  when  the 
French  left  was  routed,  and  the  artillery  of 
Boudel  taken.  Intelligence  of  this  disas- 
ter and  of  the  threatening  advance  of  the 
Austrian  right  to  operate  on  the  French 
rear  being  brought  by  one  of  Massena's 
aides-de-camp,  the  Emperor  remained  si- 
lent, impassive,  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing, 
with  looks  fixed  on  the  opposite  side,  on 
Neusiedl  and  Davoust.  It  was  not  till  he 
saw  the  fire  of  Davoust,  and  his  victorious 
right  wing  pass  the  high  tower  of  this  vil- 
lage, that  he  turned  to  the. aide- de-camp  : 
'  3oudet's  artillery  is  taken.  Well,  it  was 
there  to  be  taken.  Go  and  tell  Massena 
that  the  battle  is  won.'  It  was  then  far 
from  won ;  a  desperate  effort  was  required 
to  redeem  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  order 
up  his  reserve,  to  which  he  never  resorted 
except  in  the  last  emergency. 

'  Having  given  ihis  order,  confident  of  iTs 
execution  by  LauriMon,  Davoust,  and  d'Abo- 
vilic.  nnd  aure  of  ItsefTecr,  tranquil  liscJ,  more- 
over, by  the  ptogres*  of  Davoust  and  our 
riglil  wing,  Napoleon  alighted,  and  llial  which 
will  astonish,  but  is  ceriain,  is  that,  calling; 
Rustan(lhe  Mameloulc),  he  caused  his  bear- 
skin lo  be  spread  out.  sltelchcd  himseir  upon 

Duke,  on  arriving  before  St.  Sebastian,  was 
Informed  Ihal  the  breaching  baiieries  would 
not  optn  for  Iwo  hours.  'Then,'  said  he, 
turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  '  the  best  thing 
we  can  do,  BurghetBh,  is  to  go  lo  sleep.'  He 
got  off  his  horse,  slipped  into  a  trench,  sal 
donn  with  his  back  againsl  Ihe  side,  and  was 
asleep  in  an  instant.  '1  was  only  loo  glad,' 
added  Lord  Westmoreland,  '  to  follow  his 
example.' 


already  lasted  nearly  twenty  minuie>,aDa'  _. 
beginning  to  create  disquiet,  when  he  awoke, 
without  surprise,  without  eagerness  to  know 
what  had  come  to  pass  during  this  absence  of 
his  consciousness.  We  could  even  see.  by 
the  direction  of  his  first  look,  and  by  llie 
orders  which  he  redoubted,  thai  be  resumed, 
or  rather  followed,  bis  (rain  of  thought  as  if  it 
had  undergone  no  interruption.' 

The  connection  of  subject  has  led  us  lo 
neglect  the  order  of  time.  Between  Jena 
and  Wagratn  M.  de  Segur's  stirring  career 
is  crowded  with  exploits  and  adventures 
enough  to  set  up  half-a-dozen  ordinary 
autobiographers.  He  is  taken  prisoner  in 
a  skirmish  with  Cossacks  and  carried  to 
Siberia,  where  he  is  detained  till  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit.  The  scene  then  changes  to 
Spain,  where  we  6nd  him  (November, 
1808)  tete-ii-tete  with  the  Emperor  in  the 
Imperial  head-quarters  at  Burgos,  which 
he  had  been  sent  forward  to  get  ready  and 
had  established  in  the  archieptscopa]  pa- 
lace. 

'  1  had  not  yet  placed  the  first  posts,  when 
Ihe  Emperor  himself  arrived,  with  only  his 
Mamclouk  and  Savary.  Hehad  travelled  all 
the  night  like  myself;  be  arrived  post  ha«e, 
covered  ivith  mud,  and  half  dead  with  hunger, 
cold,  and  fntigue.  This  palace  had  not  been 
spared  much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  apartment  destined  for  the  Emperor  was 
siih  in  the  greatest  confusion  ;  strewed  with 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  overturned  bottles  of 
wine,  and  broken  articles  of  furniture.  We 
did  our  best  to  restore  some  order;  then, 
Savarv  having  gone  lo  prepare  some  pro- 
visions with  Rusian,  I  was  left  alone  with  ihe 
Emperor,  who  assisted  me  lo  light  his  tire. 

'  1  had  completed  this  duly  by  the  help  of  a 
candle,  when  Napoleon,  whose  fine  seose  of 
smell  was  offended  by  the  tank  odor  of  the 
place,  called  to  me  to  open  a  window  near 
which  he  happened  to  be  seated.  I  hastened 
up.  and  we  began  by  drawing  the  curtains,  but 
what  a  surprise  !  Behind  these  curtains  were 
three  Spaniards,  armed  lo  the  teeth,  upright, 
motionless,  with  iheir  backs  pressed  against 
ihe  shullers,  who  bad  taken  refuge  there 
lo  escape  our  plunderers,  or  had  cotne 
with  plundering  intent,  of  which  their  army- 
was  accused  like  ours.  During  more  than 
ten  minutes,  whilst  Napoleon,  alooc  with  me, 
was  there  without  distrust,  one  while  seated, 
one  while  bent  over  Ihe  fire,  and  with  his  back 
lo  them,  they  might  ten  times  over,  by  a  sin- 
gle blow,  jiave  terminated  the  war.  Bui, 
fortuaaiely,*  they  were  soldiers  of  the  line, 
not  insurgents.  These  wretches,  seeingihem- 
selves  discovered,  remained  frtwen  with  fear. 
The  Emperor  did  not  even  think  of  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword  ;  he  smiled  wilh  a  ges- 
lure  of  pity.  I  disarmed  ihem,  and  delivered 
them  to  our  soldiers;  and,  after  making  sure 
that  there  was  no  other  hidden  enemy  in  the 
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room,  I  hastened   to  icconnoilre  the  rest  of 
this  itnmctise  building.' 

In  his  advance  towards  Madrid,  the 
Emperor  sustained  a  check  which  had 
wetl-nigh  proved  fatal  to  M.  de  Segur, 
The  main  road  lay  through  a  defile  bor- 
dered by  high  rocks,  at  the  end  of  wliich 
was  a  narrow  and  steep  ascent  to  mount 
before  gaining  the  plateau  of  the  Somnio- 
Siena.  On  the  top  were  a  redoubt  com- 
manding the  pass,  twelve  thousand  Spa- 
niards, and  sixteen  guns.  The  rocks  on 
each  side  of  the  defile  swarmed  with  skir- 
mishers. On  arriving  at  this  defile.  Mar- 
shal Victor  paused  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  both  surprised  and 
angry  at  the  delay.  He  ordered  his  escort, 
composed  of  eighty  Polish  light  horsemen 
under  seven  officers,  to  charge  and  sweep 
the  obstacle  from  his  path.  They  held 
back  on  recognising  its  character;  and 
the  Emperor,  who,  in  his  eagerness,  had 
come  under  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers, 
was  told  lliat  to  carry  the  position  by  a 
cliarge  in  front  was  impossible.  '  How  ? 
Impossible  ?  I  do  not  know  such  a  word. 
Nothing  should  be  impossible  for  my 
Poles.'  He  would  not  listen  to  Walther, 
the  commandant  of  his  Guard,  who  urged 
that  the  position  might  be  turned,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  lost  by  waiting.  '  Im- 
possible !  What!  ray  Guard  stopped  by 
peasants!  before  armed  banditti !'  At  this 
moment  balls  whistled  round  him,  and  M. 
de  Segur  advanced  to  cover  him,  fearing 
every  moment  to  see  him  hit,  and  '  too 
much  heated  {he  owns)  by  his  expressions, 
for  Wahlier  was  right'  But  tlic  Emperor, 
seeing  the  sympathetic  animation  of  the 
aide-de-camp,  exclaimed,  as  if  in  response, 
'  Yes,  yes,  away  with  you ;  go,  S^gur, 
make  my  Poles  charge.  Get  them  all 
taken,  or  bring  me  some  prisoners ! '  S"5gur 
obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  addressing 
the  Polish  commander,  told  him  that  they 
must  charge  directly,  and  charge  home. 
As  the  most  conclusive  answer,  Pire  led 
him  to  the  sharp  turn  in  the  road  where 
the  ascent  began,  with  the  preparations 
for  their  reception. 

'  There]were  full  forty  thousand  musket  balls 
and  twenty  discharges  of  grapeshol  lo  receive 
per  minute.  Nothing  was  moie  convincing, 
no  doubt ;  buE  the  order  was  too  imperative, 
and  there  was  no  drawing  back.  "  It  s  all  the 
same"  (fVi/  /gal),  I  eiclaimed  ;  ■'  Ihe  Emperor 
wishes  us  lo  make  an  end  of  ii !  Come  along, 
colonel,  be  ours  Ihe  honor,  rompe%  par  ftlo- 
lemtltn  avanl."    Any  Other  soldiers  would 


have  been  intimidated  by  the  foregoing  collo- 
quy uuered  aloud  ;  Ihey  would  have  hesitat- 
ed, but  with  these  heroic  troops  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.     I  had  hardly  time  to  un- 
shealh  my  sabre  before  the  charge  had  begun. 
Wc  charged  at  full  speed.     I  was  ten  paces 
in  advance,  with  my  bead  bent  down,  repl}-- 
ing  by  our  war-cry  (which  I  needed  to  keep 
me  up  to  the  mark)  to  the  roar  of  Ihe  enemy  s  J 
guns,  and  lo  the  infernal  hissing  of  their  mus-  m 
kct-bnlls  and  grapeshot.     I  reckoned  on  the  4 
rapidity  of  our  impetuous  attack:    I   hopect  \ 
that,  astonished  at  our  audacity,  they  would    ' 
fire  badly;  that,  after  all,  we  should  have  time 
to  ariive  in  the  middle  of  their  cannon  and 
their  bayonets,  and  throw  them  Into  confusion. 
But  they  firedionly  too  well.' 

He  is  shot  down  with  more  than  half 
the  party.  Besides  several  slighter  wounds, 
a  grapeshot  grazing  his  breast  nearly  laid 
bare  his  heart;  and  a  musket-ball  in  the 
side,  by  suspending  his  respiration,  com-  ■ 
pels  him  lo  slop.  He  quits  his  wounded  1 
horse,  and,  whilst  making  the  best  of  hia 
way  back,  comes  upon  a  boy-trumpeter 
weeping  over  an  officer,  whose  horse,  by 
the  lad's  aid,  he  mounts,  and  contrives  lo 
reach  the  covering  rock  from  which  he 
started  on  the  charge.  Utterly  exhausted 
by  the  effort,  he  falls  into  the  arms  of  the 
Grenadiers,  who  are  carrying  him  to  the 
rear,  when  the  group,  passing  near  the 
Emperor,  attracted  his  attention.  *  Ah, 
poor  Segur  I '  he  exclaimed,  on  hearing  who 
It  was ;  '  quick,  Ywan,  and  save  him  for 
me! '  Ywan  obeyed,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  assisting  the  Grenadiers  to  carry  him, 
when  another  musket-ball  from  the  crest 
of  the  defile  '  chose  him  out  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  heads  bending  over  him.' 
It  grazed  without  hurting  them,  and  en- 
tered his  rightthigh.  Thebearerssiopped. 
■  Ah  I '  exclaimed  Ywan,  *  there  is  his  thigh 
broken  into  the  bargain.'  '  No,  no,'  ha 
exclaimed,  moving  it ;  '  but,  quick,  get  me-  ', 
out  of  this,  for  it  seems  that  fate  is  decid-.  J 
ediy  adverse  to  me  this  day.' 

■When  my  wounds  came  to  be  cuamii 
Ywan  showed  no  emotion  at  the  wound  c 
the  heart,  or  that  in  the  thigh,  from  wliich  he  I 
the  ball  without  difficulty,  but  from.  J 
of  his  features  when  he  Si 
the  shot  which  had  penetrated  my  entrails- J 
above  the  liver,  and  of  which  he  vainly  sounds  f 
ed  the  depth,  1  comprehended  that  he  had  losk  I 
all  hope  ol  saving  mc.  I  collected  as  mucK  \ 
still  more  clearly  from  his  gestures  in  ans 
to  the  eager  and  numerous  inquiries  of  iha  | 
officers  of  the  Old  Guard,  and  their  exclama- 
tions of  regrel.final  adicux  which  their  fHend- 
ship  addressed  to  me.' 

As  the  Spanish  position  was  eventually 
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mmed    and  carried,   Napoleon    thought 
proper  to  confound  this  charge  with  ihc 
general   attack,  and  during  iwo  or  three 
days  was  ignorant,  or  affected  to  be,  when 
and  where  S^gur  had  been  struck  down. 
It  was  on  the  road  to  Madrid  that,  sending 
for  l^rrey,  the  surgeon-in-chief,  he  asked 
if  he  had  seen  S6gur  and  could  answer  for 
his  life.    On  Larrey's  replying  in  the  nega- 
tive,  after  some  questions  addressed  to 
1    DuTOC  and  Eerthier,  Napoleon  turned  to- 
I  wards  the  officers  of  his  suite  and  said, 
I  *Do    any    of  you   know  how  S^gur  got 
'  wounded  ?     Could  it  be  in  carrying  some 
order?'     There  was  no  answer,  till  Pir^, 
a  bold  Breton,  as  much  surprised  at  the 
question  as  (remarks    S^gurJ  he   himself 
could  have  been,  pushed    his  horse  for- 
ward, and  said, '  Alas,  Sire,  it  was  in  charg- 
ing by  your  order  at  the  head  of  the  Polish 
squadron  in  attendance  on  your  person. 
.    I  heard  and  saw  it."     This  was  confirmed 
L  by  General  Montbrun  and  Ywan.    The 
I  Emperor  then  remained  pensive,  and  had 
r  a  bulletin  of  Segur's  stale  brought  to  him 
*    daily. 

Short  of  admitting  an  error,  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  make  up  for  it  by  promot- 
ing S^gur  to  a  colonelcy,  and  causing  two 
highly  flattering  letters  to  be  addressed  to 
him,  remarking,  however,  to  Eerthier,  that 
to  be  so  frequently  wounded  was  a  bad 
sign.  '  I  have  been  at  fifty  battles  without 
being  wounded ;  and  he, — here  are  two, 
one  after  the  other,  in  which  he  has  been 
hit.     Luck  is  indispensable  in  war." 

Segur's  condition  was  still  critical  in 
the  extreme.  The  young  doctor  left  in 
charge  of  him  thought  him  dying,  and  was 
actually  giving  directions  to  his  servant 
for  his  decent  interment  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  effects,  when  S^gur,  who  felt 
stifled,  managed  to  articulate  a  few  words, 
intimating  a  determination  to  be  bled. 

'  The  doctor  recoiled  wiih  an  exclamaiion  ; 
and  I  saw  (rota  tiis  look  raised  lo  heaven  that 
lie  dared  not,  fearing  to  see  me  expire  under 
his  lancei.  Then,  sirciching  out  my  ami  with 
an  imperative  sign  and  word,  I  decided  him  ; 
my  blood  flowed,  and  I  was  saved.  Thai  very 
evening  he  proudly  declared  me  out  of  dan- 
ger.' 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufiiciently  recovered, 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  the  Spanish 
colors  taken  in  the  campaign,  which  he 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  presenting 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif.  But  he  saw  from 
the  first  that  what  little  glory  was  to  be 


gained  by  French  arms  in  Spain  would  be 
dearly  bought ;  and  he  condemns  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  lust  of  conquest  which 
induced  Napoleon  to  persist  in  reducing 
to  subjection  a  people  like  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  rising  on  all  sides  against  the 
French, 

'  Our  first  army  had  learned  loo  well  by  ex- 
perience how  atfocious  monkish  anger  can 
be:  what  hatred  and  revenge  can  be  concen- 
trated in  the  soul  of  an  insulted  Spaniard. 
They  (the  Spaniards)  had  seen  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  images  of  their  saints.  Thence' 
forth,  our  sick,  our  stragglers,  our  officers  sent 
with  orders,  surprised  and  seiicd.  had  been, 
iho  most  fortunate  of  (hem,  murdered  on  the 
spot :  others  thrown  info  cauldrons  of  boiling 
water;  others  again  either  sawn  between 
planks  or  roasled  by  a  slow  fiic.     Amongsl 


s  of  ! 


soldiers  cited  one  of  Ihc  worthiest  and  most 
humane  of  their  generals,  whom  ihcy  fonnd 
Blill  living,  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  by  (he 
roadside,  where  these  monsters  had  sawed  on* 

The  Emperor  told  the  Abbi  de  Pradt 
(who  repeated  it  to  M.  de  S^gur),  that,  if 
the  conquest  of  Spain  were  likely  to  cost 
him  80,000  men,  he  would  not  attempt  it, 
but  that  it  would -not  cost  him  1 2,000. 
'  It  is  child's  play.  The  Spaniards  do  not 
know  what  a  French  army  is.  The  Pnis- 
sians  were  the  same :  you  have  seen  what 
they  have  made  of  it.  Believe  me,  tbis 
will  soon  be  over.  /  jt'w^  itt/  Aarm  to  aity 
body  ;  but  when  my  grand  political  car  is 
launched,  evil  to  all  who  are  found  upon 
its  track.'  The  abortive  attempt  lost  him 
more  than  300,000  men,  when  he  most 
wanted  them ;  and  the  final  upset  of  his 
car  was  mainly  owing  to  the  obstacle 
which  he  went  out  of  his  way  lo  drive 
against  in  Spain. 

Early  in  1810  M,  de  Segur  formed  one 
of  the  mission,  headed  by  Hortense, 
Queen  of  Naples,  which  was  dispatched  to 
the)  Austrian  frontier  to  receive  Marie 
Louise  and  escort  her  to  France.  He 
says  that  the  Austrian  gentlemen  who  ac- 
companied her  were  affable  enough,  but 
that  he  never  saw  a  more  stiff,  constrained, 
silent  set  of  women  than  the  ladies,  who 
seemed  bent  on  revenging  by  their  repel- 
ling manners  the  humiliation  inflicted  on 
their  country  by  French  arms : — 


•  This  is  confirmed  lo  the  letter  by  Colonel 
Comte  de  Sonnenville  in  his  highly  in leresi- 

ing  ■  Memoirs,"  recently  published. 
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plete  that,  about  her  as  on  her,  nothing  must 
remain  which  attaches  her  to  thie  country,  the 
persons,  and  the  habits  from  which  she  is  to 
be  separated.  The  Queen  of  Naples  did  not 
neglect  the  observance  of  this  rule.  The 
change  of  articles  of  dress,  the  most  complete, 
was  but  an  amusement ;  that  of  persons  being 
foreseen,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  submit 
to  it.  This  painful  transition  would  have 
passed  without  too  evident  a  mortification  if 
the  jealous  anxiety  of  the  sister-in-law  of 
Napoleon  had  not  been  attracted  to  a  little 
Viennese  dog,  the  parting  with  which,  in- 
exorably exacted,  cost  Marie  Louise  many 
tears.'     .     .     . 

*  On  the  20th  March  he  (the  Emperor)  had 
come  to  Compi^gne  to  meet  her.  On  \he 
28th  he  started  incognito  with  Murat.  He 
met  us,  at  nightfall,  at  Courcelles,  where  we 
saw  him,  through  a  pouring  rain,  run  up 
hastily,  open  the  carriage  of  Marie  Louise, 
throw  himself  into  it.  and  embrace  the  Arch- 
duchess with  an  ardor  which  it  is  impossible 
to  paint.* 

This  marriage  completed  the  mental  in- 
toxication in  which  he  had  been  habitu- 
ally indulging  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Until  the  actual  overthrow  was 
impending,  checks  and  reverses  only 
served  as  stimulants,  and  M.  de  S^gur 
compares  his  imperial  patron  to  a  gambler 
who,  spoilt  or  blasi  by  a  long  run  of  good 
luck,  seeks  a  new  excitement,  if  not  a  new 
pleasure,  in  running  extraordinary  risks 
against  the  known  calculation  of  chances. 
All  his  most  sagacious  counsellors  were 
agreed  in  deprecating  the  expedition  to 
Russia,  and  the  common  opinion  was  that 
his  head  was  turned  when  he  conceived 
the  insensate  project  of  reducing  the  whole 
of  Europe  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  M. 
Lanfrey  says  that  he  sought  war  as  a  di- 
version and  an  exercise  indispensable  for 
his  spirits  and  health.  This  can  not  be 
said  of  his  later  campaigns.  It  was  one 
of  his  favorite  maxims  that  health  and 
youth,  as  well  as  luck,  are  indispensable 
in  war,  and  his  own  powers  of  exertion 
and  endurance  were  prodigious  till  he  had 
passed  middle  age.  One  day,  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  1802,  he  rode  over  the  whole  of 
the  fortifications  and  the  surrounding 
country,  tiring  out  five  horses,  and  so 
completely  knocking  up  his  escort  that 
they  could  hardly  keep  their  legs,  whilst 
he  remained  standing  and  at  work  far  into 
the  night.  His  constant  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  failures  and  reverses  of  bis  de- 
cline was,  that  he  could  not  be  every- 
where ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
his  quasi  omnipresence  at  the  earlier  and 
more  auspicious  periods  was  a  main  ele- 


ment of  success.  Before  the  end  of  181  o, 
when  he  was  in  his  forty-second*  year,  he 
had  contracted  an  inconvenient  degree  of 
embonpoint^  and  he  told  M.  de  S^gur's 
father  that  he  could  not  ride  the  shortest 
distance  without  fatigue.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst.  He  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  against  a  painful 
malady,  an  access  of  which  might  pros- 
trate him  at  any  moment  when  he  re- 
quired the  unimpaired  energies  of  both 
mind  and  body.  There  were  four  or  five 
occasions  on  which  the  destinies  of  the 
empire,  of  the  world,  were  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  this  complaint. 

'  It  is  certain  that  at  Sch6nbrunn,  shortly 
after  the  great  efforts  of  Essling  and  Wagram, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  a  malady  that  has  re- 
mained mysterious  suddenly  attacked  him. 
The  most  intimate  of  his  chief  officers  knew 
its  nature  and  have  kept  it  secret.  The  others 
are  still  ignorant  of  it ;  but  the  entire  seques- 
tration of  the  Emperor  during  eight  days, 
mysterious  conferences  between  Murat,  Ber- 
thier,  and  Divroc,  their  evident  anxiety,  and 
their  prompt  summons  of  Corvisart  and  the 
principal  physician  of  Vienna,  all  proves 
that  serious  alarm  prevailed  at  the  Imperial 
headquarters.' 

M.  de  S6gur  attributes  to  exhaustion 
and  depression,  premonitory  of  this  at- 
tack, the  suspension  of  arms  at  Znaim 
(July  II,  1809),  to  which  the  Emperor 
agreed  against  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  his  marshals  and  amidst  the  clamorous 
disappointment  of  the  army. 

At  Borodino,  Ney,  Davoust  and  Murat 
called  simultaneously  for  the  Young 
Guard.  *Let  it  only  show  itself,  let  it 
only  follow  in  support,  and  we  answer  for 
the  rest.'  Their  messenger,  Belliard,  re- 
turned in  alarm  and  haste  to  announce  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  reserve  from 
the  Emperor,  whom  he  had  found  at  the 
same  place,  with  an  air  of  pain  and  de- 
pression, a  dull,  drowsy  look,  the  features 
drawn,  giving  his  orders  languidly  and  in- 
differently. At  this  recital,  Ney  gave  free 
vent  to  his  indignation : 

* "  Had  they  come  so  far  to  be  content  with 
a  battlefield?  What  was  the  Emperor  about 
behind  the  army,  where  he  is  only  within  reach 
of  a  reverse  and  not  of  a  success  ?  Since  he 
no  longer  makes  war  in  person,  is  no  longer 
General,  let  him  return  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
leave  us  to  be  his  generals."  Murat  was  more 
calm.  "  He  remembered  seeing  the  Emperor 
the  day  before,  when  reconnoitring  the  front 
of  the  enemy's  line,  stop  frequently,  get  off 
his  horse,  and  leaning  his  brow  against  a 
cannon,  remain  there  in  an  attitude  of  pain."  ' 
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Tlie  morning  after  the  battle,  wlien  it 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  a  grand  op- 
1  portunily  had  been  missed,  when  Murat 
fcdeclared  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was 
linot  to  be  recognized  on  that  day,  and  the 
■  Viceroy  (Eugene)  owned  that  the  indeci- 
ision  of  his  father-in-law  was  unaccounta- 
ble, M.  de  Si^gur  remarks  that "  those  only 
who  never  quitted  hira  saw  that  the  con- 
queror of  so  many  nations  had  been  con- 
quered by  a  burring  fever,  and  especially 
by  a  fatal  return  of  that  painful  malady 
which  was  renewed  by  every  over-violent 
and  too  prolonged  movement.'  They  re- 
called his  own  prophetic  exclamation  at 
Austerlitz;  '  Oudinot  is  worn  out.  One 
has  only  a  given  time  for  war.  I  shall  be 
good  for  six  years  more;  after  which  I 
must  slop.'  In  specifying  six  years  from 
Austerlitz,  he  gave  himself  too  long. 

The  third  occasion,  when  he  was  simi- 
larly prevented  from  following  up  the  last 
of  his  great  victories,  that  of  Dresden,  is 
[  minutely  described  by  M.  de  S^gur: 

'The  day  of  this  altack  was  the  3Sth  August 
(1B13);  the  hour,  mid-day;  Ihe  place,  a  mea- 
dow, on  tlic  light  of  the  main  road  10  Prague, 
a.  quarter  0S3.  league  from  Pima.  He  slopped 
there  to  breakfast.  Tiota  the  first  moment  of 
this  short  meal  a  deep  disgust  look  posses- 
sion of  him;  convulsions  of  the  stomach, 
pains  in  the  bowaU,  came  on.  To  slate  the 
exact  fact  as  admitted  by  himself  to  Haxo  in 
1815,  toin  whom  I  have  it,  a  little  garlic  min- 
gled in  Ills  breakfast  contributed  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  campaign.  There  was  an  in- 
stant when  he  thought  himself  poisoned.' 

The   halt    which    was   to   last   twenty 
minutes,  lasted  some  hours,  and  one  re- 
sult of  the  delay  was  the  disaster  which 
befell  Vandamme  and  completely  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  events. 
•       A  few   days   before   he  left    Paris  fur 
I  Waterloo  the  Emperor  told  Davoust  and 
'  Ihe  Comte  de  Segur  /ire  that  he  had  no 
longer  any  con6dence  in  his  star,  and  his 
worn  depressed  look  was  in  keeping  with 
his  words. 


sub-chief  of  the  Slalf,  have  told  me  a  hundred 
times  thai  during  this  battle,  which  was  decid- 
ing his  fate,  he  remained  a  long  time  seated 
before  a  table  placed  upon  this  fatal  Geld, and 
that  they  frequently  saw  bis  head,  overcome 
by  sleep,  sink  down  upon  the  map  spread  oat 
before  his  heavy  eyes.  Monihyon  added  that, 
when  the  catastrophe  was  declared,  he  and 
Ihe  grand  marshal  Bertraiid  could  only  enable 
the  Emperor  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
Charlcroi,  by  holding  him  up  between  them 
on  his  horse,  his  body  sunk  faffaiis/J  and  his 
bead  shakiag,  overcome  by  a  feverish  drowu- 


The  disgust  at  food  which  came 
him  in  the  meadow  near  Dresden 
have  been  the  result  of  fatigue; 
writers  on  gastronomy  have  recorded  on 
the  authority  of  Hoffman,  the  novelist, 
who  was  in  Dresden  at  the  time,  that  the 
dish  which  caused  the  mischief  was  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  garlic. 
With  regard  to  the  other  occasions,  there 
is  no  longer  room  for  mystery  or  doubt. 
Two  short  extracts  from  attestations  signed 
by  Ywan,  his  body  surgeon,  confirmed  by 
Mestivier,  the  body  physician  during  the 
Russian  campaign,  will  su£ice 

I  'L'Empereur  £tail  tr6s-accossib]«  i.  I'il 
ence  atmosphftlque.     II  fallall  pourlui,  ; 
que  requilibre  se  conservai,  que  la  peau 
pill   toujours   ses   fonclions.     Dis   que    eoi 
tissu  £tait  serrt,  soit  par  trne  cause  morali 
Du   atmo$ph6nque,   I'appareil   d'irritaiion   si 
manifestait  avec  une  influence  plus  ou  moia: 
grave,  et  la  toux  et  I'ischurie  se  pronon^aiei 
avec  violence.    Tons  ces  accidents  ctii:  '  ' 
au  r^tablissemcni  des  fonctions  di 


m 


;aieu^^ 

iio^^^H 


'Some  days  later,  a 
of  Ihe  battle  of  Fleui 
having  sent  for  Reitli 
him,  was  affected  by 
found  him,  he  told  i 
plK.  m  a  .me  of  j 
I  (ions  languidly,  and 
I  listen  10  the  icplics  ; 
[  Reille  attributed  the 
I  corps  upon  that  day,  a 
I  Indecision  of  this  fi'rsi 
is  to  the  second, 
[   renne  and  Monthyon, 


Chailecoi,  the  morning 
IS  (Ligny),  the  Emperor 

this  general,  on  seeing 
I  painful  surprise.  He 
e,  seated  near  the  fire- 
osiration,  asking  ques- 

appearing  scarcely  to 
a  prostration  to  which 


nd  the  long 

battle, 

,  that  of  Walerli 

general  of  divisi 


E  of  o 
I  bloody 


'  II  £tait  soumis  3ux  influences  moiales 
le  spasme  EC  parlageail  ordinairemi 
I'cstomac  et   la  vcssie.     Le    d£plac 
cheval  augmentait  ses  souffrances.     II  £prou- 
vail  I'ensemble  de  cei  accidents  a 
de  la  bataiile  de  Moskowa.' 

In  iSia,  Napoleon  told  the  Comte  <! 
S^gur/iVc,  that 'from  his  youth  he  hi^ 
suffered  from  attacks,  getting  more  fre- 
quent it  is  true,  of  this  infirmity  which  he 
believed  to  be  merely  nervous,'  and  en- 
joined him  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy. 
M.  Thiers,  who  is  not  quite  satisfied  upon 
Ihe  point,  admits  that  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
and  a  surgeon  in  attendance,  told  him 
that  at  Waterloo  Napoleon  was  suffering 
from  the  malady  described  by  M.  de 
Sfigur. 

When  the  Emperor's  marshals  and 
generals,  foreseeing  to  what  his  resiles 
ambition  must  inevitably  lead,  counselldi 
peace,  he  accused  them  of  a  selfish  loveo 
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ease  inspired  by  the  honor  and  riches  he 
had  heaped  upon  Ihem.  But  as  one  after 
the  other  of  his  bravest  and  most  devoted 
followers  was  struck  down,  he  began  to 
feel  that  victories  were  bought  with 
blood,  and  that  his  wars  might  end  by 
leaving  him  friendless  and  alone.  When, 
at  the  battle  of  Essling,  Lannes,  with  both 
knees  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  was 
cnrried  by,  he  stopped  the  bearers,  threw 
his  arms  round  the  dying  marshal,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  covered  his  brow  with 
kisses,  and  cried  out  amidst  sobs: 
'  Lannes,  my  friend,  do  you  not  know 
me?  it  is  I,  Bonaparte,  your  friend. 
Lannes !  Lannes !  you  shall  live,  you  shall 
be  saved  to  us ! '  At  the  sound  of  tliis 
well-known  voice,  the  marshal,  opening  his 
eyes,  replied  by  an  effort, '  I  wish  to  live, 
lo  serve  you  still  and  our  France  .  .  .  but 
I  believe  that  within  an  hour  you  will 
have  lost  him  who  was  your  best  friend.' 

Mortally  wounded  on  the  iznd  May, 
Lannes  lived  till  the  30th,  and  the  Em- 
peror visited  him  daily;  but  he  had  lost 
all  consciousness  after  the  second  day  ; 
and  a  story,  accredited  by  M.  Lanfrey,  got 
abroad  that  he  repelled  the  caresses  of  the 
Emperor;  and  gave  vent  to  imprecations 
or  complaints  against  ambition  and  '  the 
insensibility  of  the  reckless  gambler,  in 
whose  eyes  men  were  nothing  more  than 
the  current  coin  which  one  risks  without 
scruple  and  loses  without  remorse.'  •  This 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  Lannes,  a  rude  soldier  little 
given,  to  sentiment  or  refiection ;  and  M. 
de  S^gur  states  tliat  ihejast  time  he  was 
^■isited  by  Napoleon,  he  was  found  in  a 
prophetic  delirium,  making  gestures,  fan- 
cying that  he  was  defending  Bonaparte, 
and  cr>*ing  out  that  he  saw  an  assassin 
ready  to  attempt  the  life  of  his  Emperor, 
It  was  within  six  weeks  after  the  death 
of  Lannes  (July  nth)  that  the  Emperor 
was  on  (he  point  of  yielding  to  Davoust, 
who  wished  to  follow  up  a  success,  when 
news  was  brought  that  the  general  of 
cavalry,  BruyJrres  had  been  wounded: 
'  You  see.'  said  he,  addressing  Davoust, 
'  death  is  hovering  over  my  generals,  and 
who  knows  that  within  an  hour  or  two  I 
shall  not  hear  that  you  too  have  been  hit  ? 
No ;  enough  of  blood  has  been  shed.  1 
accept  the  suspension  of  arms.' 

About  the  same  lime  his  self-confidence 


was  seriously  undermined.  Writing  (June 
i6th)  after  the  battle  of  Essling  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria  to  announce  the  victory 
of  Raab,  gained  by  Eugene,  he  says :  '  *■ 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  of 
son-in-law,  more  fortunate  than  I. 
has  just  beaten  the  enemy  who  beat  me; 
'  Whilst  on  this  subject,'  adds  M.  de 
S^fiur, '  I  may  add  that  shortly  afterwards, 
in  intimate  conversation,  far  from  pretend- 
ing to  infalhble  uninterrupted  victory,  he 
said  to  my  father,  recalling  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre,  the  bridge  of  Areola,  and  this  re- 
verse of  Essling,  "  That  it  would  be  wrot 
to  suppose  him  invincible,  and  that  he  hi 
often  been  vanquished," ' 

On  May  22,  1813,  Duroc,  the  Gi 
Marshal,  his  almost  Inseparable  cor 
nion  and  most  attached  adherent  since' 
1796,  was  mortally  wounded  byacannon- 
ball,  which,  after  cutting  in  two  a  general 
of  engineers,  tore  open  the  bowels  an^ 
shattered  tlie  hip  of  Duroc.  The  ensuil  ' 
scene  is  thus  described  : — 


tory 

'■'M 


re- 

>P^3 


•  Vwan.   Berlhier.  Soult.  Caul; ... 

■Due  de  Plaisance.  Ibe  Comic  do  Canouvitli 
and   Bonnevatf  Dutoc's   aide-de-camp,   were 

Eresenl  ;  all  turning  aside,  wcie  in  sObs. 
erlbier  drawing  Canouvilto  convulsively 
lowards  him,  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  my  friend,  he- 
boid our  deslin;!  ihls  horrible,  this  eleinal 
war  will  be  the  death  of  all  of  us."  Duroc 
kept  ontrealing  Iho  Emperor  not  to  remain 
longer  in  this  atmosphere  of  death.  But  Na- 
poleon could  not  subdue  his  conslernation  ; 
his  knees  trembled  under  him.  Ywan  saw  ir, 
and  whispered  to  Soull :  "  Support  him,  he  is 
sinking  ;"  and  the  marthal  tried  10  lake  him 
anay.  Then  the  Emperor  pressing  this  d}'iag 
and  dc\-olEd  hand  which  he  &li1l  held,  pio 
nounced  (he  cruel  adieu,  adding  that  they 
should  boih  see  each  other  again  in  a  belief 
world.  •■  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  llie  Grand  Mar- 
shal,  "in  a  world  where  we  shall  never  be 
separated  again." 

A  better  world  I  and  this  from  the  man 
who  had  done  more  than  any  human  be- 
ing to  make  the  world  we  live  in  a  bad 
and  wicked  wodd,  to  render  bare  existence 
in  it  a  misery  and  a  curse  to  millions,  to 
encourage  rapine  and  murder,  to  let  loose 
every  baneful  passion,  to  deface  and  deso- 
late the  fairest  quarters  of  the  globe ! 
What  an  idle  mockery  it  sounds!  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  these  in- 
congruities pass  uncensured  or  unobserved, 
like  the  Te  Deum  fin  '  Candide ')  chanted 
in  both  camps  to  the  God  of  Peace  and 
Mercy  after  a  battle  In  which  the  souls  of 
some  thirty  thousand  sinners  had  been  sent 
unshriven  to  their  last  account. 
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Napoleon  deliberately  asserted  at  St. 
Helena  that  he  had  done  no  wrong,  that 
he  should  appear  before  his  Maker  with- 
out a  fear;  yet  he  had  no  pure,  firm,  ele- 
vating faith.  He  was  never  a  believer  in 
t!ie  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  He 
had  no  more  scruples  about  self-destruc- 
lion  than  dread  of  futurity.  He  alter- 
nated, according  to  his  spirits  or  his  pro- 
spects, between  gloomy  fatalism  and  cre- 
dulous confidence  in  his  star.  On  the 
aoth  of  March,  1814,  before  Arcis,  he  per- 
severed in  ignoring  the  proximity  of  the 
Allied  Army  til!'  he  was  assailed^  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  his  Guard  fell 
back  in  confusion  ; — 

■  In  the  middle  of  Ihis  affray  he  Iried  in  vain 

to  draw  his  sword.     It  was  so  rusted  in  the 

«heath  thai  il  required  two  of  his  equerries, 

Fouler  and  Si.   Aignan,  10  draw  il,  and  with 

such  an  effort  ihal  Fouler  was  wounded  by  it. 

Althis moment ashell  fell  before  ihe  Emperor  ; 

he  pushed  his  horse  upon  it.     Excelmans  was 

on  the  point  of  crying  out  to  warn  andjturn 

him  back,  when  Sebasiiani  exclaimed  :  "  Let 

him  alone,  will  you  :  you  sec  plainly  that  he 

does  it  of  set  purpose  ;  il  vtui  en  Jintr'' 

'  Sebastian!  was  right  ;  Napoleon  then,  as  at 

I    St.  leand'Acre.despaiiedofhl^fortune.    The 

I   (hell  burst ;  he  disappeared  for  a  momenl  in 

\   ihe  smoke,  bul  the  explosion  only  wounded 

Shortly  after  this  escape,  he  was  riding, 
followed  by  Sl  Aignan,  along  the  crum- 
bling crest  of  a  ravine,  so  near  to  the  edge 
that  the  least  land-slip  must  have  preci- 
pitated him  into  the  abyss.  St.  Aignan 
called  to  him  to  take  care,  that  there  was 
no  ^ur(A'-/'Hj{railing).  '  What  I '  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  suddenly  pulling  m'^,' no gartie- 
foti.  There  wants,  you  say,  a  garde-Jott ;' 
and  pre-occupied  with  the  ominous  deri- 
vation of  the  word,  he  kept  murmuring, 
'  Ah !  Monsieur,  un  garde-fou.  Vous 
dites  qu'il  manque  ici  un  garde-fou,' 

The  most  minute  details  of  the  Empe- 
ror's attempt  to  poison  himself  at  Fon- 
tainebieau  are  given  by  M.  de  S^gur, 
It  failed  apparently  because  both  the  poi- 
sons he  tried — laudanum  and  a  powder 
composed  by  Cabanis — had  ,lost  their 
strength;  and  while  the  officers  of  his 
suite  were  occupied  in  sustaining  and  re* 
storing  him,  he  complained  to  Caulain- 
court  that  '  all,  even  death,  had  proved 
false.' 

Although  much  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
during  the  campaign  of  1 814  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  require  a  garde-fou,  his  military 
genius  was  never  more  strikingly  dis- 
played ;  and  the  most  perilous  of  his  ma- 


nauvres,  that  of  throwing  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  allied  army,  the  army  commanded 
by  Sell warzen burg,  would  have  succeeded 
had  it  not  been  counteracted  by  treachery. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  retreating, 
when  secret  information  reached  them  from 
Paris  that  they  might  reckon  on  active 
co-operation  within  the  walls.  After  men- 
tioning two  intercepted  letters  from  Marie 
Louise  and  Savary  intimating  as  much, 
M.  de  Segur  goes  on  to  say  : 


■This 


What 


s  the  {( 


lowing  fact.  A  witness,  however,  has  attested 
il  10  me,  although  Pozzo  was  unable  to  certify 
il.  This  witness  deposed  thai  an  emissai}' 
from  Paris  had  brought  in  a  hollow  cane,  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  these  words:  yout 
pBuvfi  lout,  et  VBUS  n'osti  rien  !  Osn  dpneeB^n. 
The  emissary  was  10  supplement  this  commn- 

It  is  Strange  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was 
unable  to  give  precise  information  upon 
such  a  point,  still  stranger  that  so  much 
doubt  should  exist  regarding  it.  Count 
de  Nesselrode  states  in  his  Autobiogrnphy 
that  whilst  with  the  allied  army  at  Troyes, 
he  was  told  that  a  peasant  wished  10 
speak  to  him,  and  that,  on  being  admit- 
ted, the  so-called  peasant,  announcing 
himself  as  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  drew 
from  the  heel  of  his  boot  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  when  held  to  the  fire  there  ap- 
peared written  in  sympathetic  ink,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  Due  d'Alberg,  these 
words :  '  L'homme  gui  vous  remel  eeH, 
mirite  touU  tonjiance.  Ecoules-U,  el 
reconnaissez-moi.  Vous  marches  iur  det 
biquilles.  II  est  temps  d'etre  elair,  Servet- 
vous  de  vos  jambes  et  voules  ee  que  pouves' 
This  slip  of  paper  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Count  de  Nessebode  (ihe  son  of 
the  celebrated  statesman),  a  popular  and 
most  agreeable  member  of  English  society 
as  we  write.  The  Autobiography,  which 
by  his  kindness  we  have  read  in  the 
original  French,  has  never  been  published 
except  in  a  Russian  journal  and  in  Rus- 
sian. It  is  unluckily  little  more  than  a 
sketch. 

This  is  clearly  what  lawyers  call  t!ie 
best  evidence  ;  yet,  such  is  history,  there 
is  equally  good  evidence  for  a  contradic- 
tory version  which  we  had  from  fiuchon 
(the  editor  of  the  '  Chroniques '),  who 
took  it  down  from  the  Due  d'Alberg's  own 
lips.  According  to  this  version,  as  the 
emissary  (Vitrolles)  would  have  to  traverse 
both  armies,  he  refused  to  carry  writing, 
which  Talleyrand  and  d'Alberg  were 
equally  reluctant  to  give.     He  simply  re- 


MORE  ABOUT  NAPOLEON. 


quested  a  mot  cTordre,  which  would  show 
tbat  he  was  duly  accredited  by   them. 

'  Vou  liave  only,'  said  d'Alberg, '  to  ask 
for  the  Comte  de  Stadion,  and  utter  these 

words,  "  Madcime et  vos  d^tix  conire- 

teinpi"  He  will  know  that  you  come 
from  me.'  The  allusion  was  to  a  singular 
affair  of  gallantry  known  only  to  the 
Comte  and  the  13 uc. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  says  that  the  Due 
d'Alberg  and  the  Comte  de  Stadion  had 
been  connected  by  ties  of  tenderness  with 
two  young  girls  at  Munich  whose  names 
were  recollected  by  the  Due,  These  he 
wrote  on  a  card  wliich  served  as  letters  of 
credit  to  the  adventurous  ambassador. 
'  Veiiii  de  ijUtlU  scrte  il  pldit  h  Dieu  de 
disposer  du  sorl  da  peiipks! 

M.  Thiers,  who  writes  on  the  authority 
of  VitroUes,  whom  he  knew  personally, 
and  whose  unpublished  Memoirs  he  had 
read,  substantially  confirms  Buchon : 

'  There  was  only  ooe  man  n-ho  could  en- 
sure the  receplioajof  an  individual  who  should 
come  in  his  name,  that  was  M.  de  TLtUeyrand. 
But  never  would  he  have  entrusted  to  anyone 
whatever  a  positive  proof  of  his  action  against 
the  established  [government ;  and  he  refused 
to  send  anything  beyond  sound  advice  wliich 
should  be  orally  communicated  to  the  sove- 
reigns and  the  ministers  of  the  coalition.  M. 
d'Alberg,  who  did  not  spare  himself  when  he 
could  make  a  step  lonards  his  end.  supplied 
what  M.  de  Talleyrand  left  wanting.  German 
by  origin,  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  Ai- 
de Stadion  at  Vienna;  he  furnished  M.  de 
VitroUes  with  some  tokens  of  recognition 
sufficient  to  convey  the  certitude  that  the 
beater  catne  from  him.' 

After  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
events  which  immediately  preceded  the 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  M,  de  Segur 
exclaims : 

'  What  can  I  add  ?  Grand  Army,  Empire, 
Emperor,— there  is  an  end  of  all  of  them. 
This  genius  which  supported  me  has  depart- 
ed with  Napoleon.  Arrived  al  thai  fatal  ter- 
mination of  so  much  greatness.  I  feel  that  ray 
literary  life  is  closed  like  our  military  life, 
that  hialoo"  is  now  wanting  to  the  historian 
as  war  was  then  wanting  to  the  warrior.' 

His  literary  life  was  far  from  closed,  and 
history  was  not  wanting  to  the  historian. 
He  soon  resumed  his  pen,  and  found  ma- 
terials for  valuable  additicuis  to  his  remi- 
niscences. But  we  are  compelled  to  act 
like  the  genius  which  parted  company 
with  him  when  he  parted  company  with 
his  Emperor, 

In  giving  more — more  both  new  and 
true — about  Napoleon,  we  have  proceed- 
ed upon  a  conviction  that  we  can  hardly 
have  too  much.     He  fills  so  great  a  space 


in  the  history  of  the  world,  he  exercised 
extraordinary  and  so  sustained  an  i 
fluencc  on  the  very  framework  of  society, 
he  wrought  so  many  changes,  he  letl  his 
mark  on  so  many  institutions,  civil,  mili- 
tary and  political,  that  the  slightest  trait 
or  illustration  of  him  has  a  value  and  an 
interest  of  its  own;  the  more  especially 
because  men's  minds  are  not  yet  defini- 
tively made  up  about  him,  are  still  waver- 
ing between  the  rival  and  conflicting  esti- 
mates of  M.  Lanfrey  and  M.  Thiers,  ■ 
Our  readers  will  judge  for  tbemsclvcsj;] 
but  we  do  not  think  that  M.  de  Segnr'a" 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  will 
essentially  vary  the  sentence  which  the 
right-minded  portion  of  posterity,  the 
lovers  of  truth,  justice  and  free  govern- 
ment, must  pass  upon  him.  He  is  shown 
to  have  had  winning  manners  when  it 
suited  liim ;  to  have  yielded  lo  kindly  or 
generous  impulses  when  they  cost  him 
neither  power  nor  glory,  in  other  words,. 
nothing  that  he  really  cared  about.  " 
his  capacity  for  selfsacrifice  and  magna?- 
nimity  stopped  there.  His  sensibility 
little  more  than  an  exaggeration  o(  that 
which  led  Sterne  to  weep  over  a  deatj 
donkey  and  neglect  a  dying  mother ;  and 
his  good  qualities  did  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  long  run,  by  helping  to  gloss 
over  the  detestable  nature  of  liis  policy, 
and  by  withdrawing  attention  from  the 
crimes  and  vices,  especially  his  insensi- 
bility to  human  suffering  on  a  large  scale^ j 
which  have  given  him  a  bad  pre-eminenco^ 
amongst  the  worst  scourges  of  our  race. 
Any  apotheosis  of  Napoleon  must  resem- 
ble that  of  Hoche  (in  Gillray's  cartoon), 
who  ascends  to  Heaven  amidst  emblems 
of  cruelty  and  violence,  from  an  Earth  of 
bunting  towns,  devastated  plains,  and  bat- 
tle-fields heaped  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  To  invoke  the  image  of  llie  exile 
of  St.  Helena  is  to  invoke  along  with  it  a 
succession  of  images,  like  the  night  scene 
in  Richard  III.,  when  the  ghost  of  victim 
after  victim  utters  a  malediction  and  passes 
on.  As  regards  the  portrait  which  M.  de 
Segur  has  placed  before  us,  we  are  at  first 
sight  attracted  and  lo  a  certain  degree 
misled  by  it.  But  on  a  careful  study,  the 
features  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  gen- 
tler feelings :  the  expression  repels  sym- 
pathy :  falsehood  and  treachery  lurk  be- 
neath the  smile;  and  the  gaze  becomes 
riveted  on  the  cold,  smooth,  severe,  inflexi- 
ble brow,  with  the  indelible  stain  of  blood 
traced  on  it. — Quarterfy  Review. 
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The  labors  of  numerous  explorers,  and 
ially  of  the  Palesline  Exploration 
Fund,  have  thrown  much  light  on  Bib- 
lical archasology  and  topography,  and 
many  memorials  and  souvenirs  have  been 
"  lund  which  help  to  make  us  in  some  de- 
familiar  with  the  old  world  of  Bible 
: ;  but  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
as  they  are  at  present,  it  is  not  too 
I  to  say,  that  but  very  little  is  known, 
especially  as  regards  (he  light  that  may  be 
thrown  by  them  upon  the  past.  It  is  to  this 
modem  Palestine — the  Palestine  of  the 
Arab,  as  it  may  be  called — that  the  fol- 
lowing observations  refer,  and  they  have 
been  made  in  the  hope  of  showing  how 
the  attentive  study  of  it  may  serve  to  light 
id  explain  many  a  dim  and  misty 
the  history  of  the   Palestine  of 
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The  Biblical  texts  have  been  worked  at 
by  successive  generations  of  commentators, 
until  all  that  could  be  got  from  them  has 
been  extracted,  and  the  periodical  return 
of  certain  exegetical  combinations  sliows 
that  the  series  is  complete,  and  the  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  exhaust- 
ed. Next  to  the  important  facts  which 
may  result  from  future  excavations,  there 
arc,  in  my  opinion,  two  things  required  to 
lift  Biblical  archeology  out  of  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  turn, 
and  to  give  it  new  life,  viz.,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  writings  of  the  various 
Mohammedan  authors  in  the  original  Ara- 
bic text,  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the 
sedentary  fellaheen  of  JudKa.  For  both, 
a  knowledge  not  only  of  literary  Arabic, 
but  also  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Up  to  the  present  time  very  little  in- 
formation as  regards  Palestine  has  been 
derived  from  Arabic  historians  and  geo- 
graphers ;  with  the  exception  of  four  or 
five,  and  those  not  the  most  useful  for  our 
purpose,  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  they 
contain  a  whole  mine  of  valuable  indica- 
tions which  may  put  us  on  the  path  of 
■great  discoveries,  especially  of  the  topo- 

phical  kind,  by  adding  to  the  chain  of 

tditions  the  link,  so    difhculc  to  seize. 


which  connects  the  actual  names  with  tl 
latest  evidence  of  the  authors  of  antiquil 
An  example  taken  from  my  own  experi- 
ence illustrates  this,  and  affords  a  striking 
confirmation  of  one  of  my  recent  discove- 
ries of  this  nature. 

Biblical  students  have  long  been  fami- 
liar with  the  name  of  Gezer,  the  city  whose 
Canaanite  king  Horam  was  defeated  by 
Joshua,  and  which  became  the  weste 
liraitof  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  Assign) 
with  its  surburbs  to  the  I.evites  of  tl 
family  of  Kohath,  it  had  the  rank  of 
priesily  city,  and  its  primitive  inhabitants/ 
though  spared  by  the  Israelites,  were  mas- 
sacred by  one  of  tlie  Pharaohs,  who  look 
the  place  and  gave  it  in  dowry  to  his 
daughter,  King  Solomon's  queen.  The 
Hebrew  monarch  reconstructed  Gezer, 
which  was  certainly  a  place  of  great  stra- 
tegic importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  con- 
siderable part  it  played  during  the  strag- 
gles of  the  Maccabees. 

Much  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  city  exists.  We  learn  from  many 
sources — the  Hebrew  books,  the  Apocry- 
pha, Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome — that  it 
was  situated  not  far  from  Beth-horon,  in 
the  region  of  Jabneh  and  Jafta,  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  of  Azoius,  about 
four  Roman  miles  from  Emmaus,  the  site 
of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  fixed  at 
the  modem  Amwas.  It  is  rare  to  fim' 
such  precise  indications  of  the  position 
any  Palesline  city,  and  yet  the  identifii 
tion  of  Gezer  remained  up  to  1870  one 
the  stumbling-blocks  of  commentators, 
and  one  of  the  lacuine  of  Biblical  topogra- 
phy, the  more  to  be  deplored,  since  ia 
addition  to  the  interest  of  the  place  itself, 
the  discovery  of  its  site  would  give  the  k^ 
to  the  junction  of  the  territories  of  Dan, 
Judah,  and  Ephraim.  Many  conjectures 
have  been  hazarded.  Most  commentators 
in  despair,  and  supported  by  a  superficial 
resemblance  of  names  —a  mirage  which 
too  often  deceives  explorers  not  familiar 
with  Semitic  tongues — placed  Gezer  at 
the  village  of  Yazoor,  west  of  Jaffa,  and 
quite  close  to  it :  and  though  both  philo- 
logy and  history  were  agreed  that  this. 
identification  could  not  be  sustained, 
was  virtually  accepted,  no  examination 
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the  country  producing  any  better  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  was  my  privilege, 
however,  to  succeed  where  others  had 
failed,  and  that  too  without  ever  having 
seen  the  place. 

As  an  astronomer  finds  in  space  the 
position  of  an  unseen  planet,  I  marked  on 
the  map  the  exact  spot  where  Gezer  would 
be  found,  and  a  subsequent  visit  only  con- 
firmed the  previous  conclusion.  Nor  was 
this  result  due  to  exceptional  penetration 
or  sudden  inspiration.  It  occurred  in  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  world ;  and  was 
an  application  of  the  method  just  indica- 
ted. 

In  reading  the  Arab  chronicler,  Mejr  ed 
Deen,  a  writer  known  chiefly  through  cer- 
tain very  incorrect  extracts  given  by  M.  du 
Hammer  Purgstall,  I  lighted  on  an  inci- 
dent which  took  place  in  Palestine  in  the 
year  900  of  the  Hegira.  The  chronicler 
is  speaking  of  a  skirmish  between  a  party 
of  Bedaween  brigands  and  a  governor  of 
Jerusalem  named  Jan  Booldt,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ramleh ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  he  says — and  this  was  the  point 
that  arrested  my  attention — ^that  the  cries 
of  the  combatants  reached  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Khulda  (now  well  known),  and 
were  distinctly  heard  at  another  village 
called  Tell  el  Jezer — the  Hill  or  Mound 
of  Jezer.  Now  the  word  Jezer  cone- 
sponds  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  Gezer, 
especially  if  the  initial  letter  is  pronounced 
soft  as  in  Egypt ;  and  the  tract  of  country 
was  just  the  one  in  which  to  look  for  the 
lost  site.  But  unfortunately,  all  the  maps 
that  I  consulted  were  silent  on  the  place, 
whose  existence  was  nevertheless  thus 
positively  asserted,  and  corroborated  by 
an  Arab  geographer  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  Yakut,  who  speaks  of 
Tell  el  Jezer  as  a  strong  place  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Falestin,  i>.,  Ramleh.  On  con- 
sideration, it  was  clear  that  Tell  el  Jezer, 
being  within  hearing  of  Khulda,  cotdd 
not  be  very  far  from  that  place;  even 
allowing  the  Bedaween  a  more  than 
ordinary  power  of  lungs,  I  therefore  set 
to  work  within  a  limited  radius,  and  after 
some  search  discovered  my  Gezer  at  less 
than  three  miles  from  Khulda,  close  to  a 
village  figuring  in  the  map  as  Aboo  Shu- 
sheh.  Here  I  found  the  site  of  a  large 
town  presenting  all  the  characters  of  a 
stronghold,  and  answering  to  every  one 
of  the  required  conditions.  But  it  was  not 
without  trouble  that  the  accuracy  of  my 


calculations  was  thoroughly  established; 
for  the  name  of  Tell  el  Jezer,  though  fami- 
liar to  the  inhabitants  of  Aboo  Shusheh, 
of  which  village  the  tell  forms  a  part, 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  people  ot 
Khulda  their  neighbors,  to  whom  I  at  first 
addressed  myself.  But  just  as  I  began  to 
despair  of  success,  an  old  peasant  woman 
told  me  that  it  was  at  Aboo  Shusheh  that 
I  must  look  for  Tell  el  Jezer. 

This,  as  I  may  almost  call  it,  accidental 
discovery,  which  I  announced  at  the  time 
to  the  AcadSmie  des  InscriptUms  et  Belles 
Lettres^  and  which  was  received  with  some 
incredulity,  met  with  the  most  unexpected 
confirmation  four  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in 
1874,  when,  on  re- visiting  the  spot  in  the 
service  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
I  discovered  at  Aboo  Shusheh^  in  the  exact 
locality  I  had  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of 
Gezer,  bilingual  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  deeply  carved  upon  the  rock, 
with  the  Biblical  name  of  Gezer  written  in 
full^  and  repeated  twice,  and  marking  with- 
out doubt  the  priestly  limit,  or  Sabbatical 
zone,  which  surrounded  the  place. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  in- 
appreciable value  of  these  inscriptions, 
the  correct  reading  of  which  is  now 
agreed  on  by  the  leading  savants  both  of 
England  and  France,  and  which  consti- 
tute undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal 
monuments  of  Jewish  history.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  principal 
gains  they  furnish  to  Biblical  knowledge. 
They  enable  us,  first,  to  know  exactly 
what  was  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  of 
the  New  Testament ;  secondly,  to  estab- 
lish in  a  decisive  manner  the  position  of 
the  city  which  was  the  dowry  of  Phara^ 
oh's  daughter;  and  thirdly,  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  Dan,  Ephraim,  and  Judah. 
And,  more  than  this,  they  justify  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner  the  use  of  the 
inductive  method  hitherto  pursued  in  Bib- 
lical topography,  and  supply  a  written 
authoritative  testimony  which  may  serve 
to  throw  great  light  on  other  identifications 
obtained  by  the  same  method. 

This  one  example  is  enough  to  show 
how  fiu:  a  single  line  of  a  third-rate  Arabic 
writer  may  lead  us. 

But  it  is  not  Arabic  texts  only  that  m 
.  be  consulted  in  order  to  advance  the      la^ 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  even  more  impo       :  to 
examine  the  traditions  preserved  oy 
resident  fidlaheen.    I  do  not  mean  br  t 
a  few  questions  put  to  stupid  and  1 
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picious  peasants  as  to  the  name  of  village, 
ruin,  or  valley,  but  close,  minute,  methodi- 
cal observations  of  the  manners,  customs, 
legends,  and  superstitions  of  these  peas- 
ants. Interrogation  is  in  Palestine  the 
worst  of  all  possible  means  for  getting  at 
the  truth.  The  art  of  questioning  Arabs 
consists  in  knowing  when  to  shut  your 
mouth  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
— listening  so  as  to  draw  them  on  to  tell 
stories,  and  thus  gradually  extracting  in- 
formation, while  carefully  abstaining  from 
asking  questions  calculated  to  suggest  ideas 
to  minds  so  credulous  and  so  easily  influ- 
enced. 

The  illustrious  Robinson  and  his  suc- 
cessors often  made  the  happiest  use  of 
oral  traditions  for  topographical  purposes. 
We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  this 
fount  of  information,  abundant  as  it  is,  if 
drawn  upon  daily,  will  in  time  diminish ; 
and,  what  is  more  serious,  that  its  purity 
is  often  troubled  by  the  suggestions  of  im- 
prudent travellers,  which  a  new-comer,  in- 
experienced in  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives, is  liable  to  consider  as  so  many 
spontaneous  recollections  and  genuine  tra- 
ditions. If  to  this  source  of  error,  which 
reminds  one  of  Antony's  mystification  by 
Cleopatra  when  he  caught  a  salt-water  fish 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Nile,  we  add  the 
want  of  philological  knowledge  in  the 
questioner,  of  which  many  a  pleasant  in- 
stance might  be  cited,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  unlimited  and  exclusive  credit 
must  not  be  accorded  to  information  ac- 
quired by  a  method  which  needs  peculiar- 
ly delicate  handling.  There  is  something 
else  to  be  got  out  of  the  fellaheen  besides 
a  mere  list  of  names;  and  it  is  to  this 
point  that  I  would  invite  the  attention  of 
travellers. 

Few  countries  are  more  travelled  in  than 
Palestine;  and  in  few  are  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  less  known. 
We  may  truly  say  that  the  population  of 
Oceania,  of  the  extreme  East,  of  Central 
Asia,  of  India,  of  Egypt,  and  even  of  the 
Bedaween  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  are 
now  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  this 
little  comer  of  the  earth,  so  often  trodden 
by  European  travellers.  Tourists,  pilgrims, 
and  savants  pour  into  the  country,  but  all, 
nearly  without  exception,  for  diflferent 
reasons  neglect  to  notice,  and  to  render 
any  account  of,  the  only  thing  which  is 
entirely  fresh  and  untouched — the  natives 
of  the  place.     The  reason  of  this  may 


chiefly  be  found  in  the  mode  of  travelling 
to  which  the  European  is  condemned  in 
Palestine.  Nearly  invariably  he  has  to 
hand  himself  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
evitable dragoman,  an  obstructive  animal, 
peculiar  to  the  social  fauna  of  the  Levant, 
and  combining  the  functions  of  interpre- 
ter, maitre  d'hdteiy  guide,  and  courier, 
whose  acquaintance  he  has  probably  al- 
ready made  in  Egypt.  There,  however, 
it  mattered  little,  for  not  even  a  dragoman 
can  spoil  the  effect  produced  by  the  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  of  the  temples  and 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  while  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  he  is  kept  in  his  place 
as  a  servant,  in  Syria  he  becomes  a  master 
and  a  despot.  An  amusing  picture  might 
be  drawn  of  the  misfortunes  of  those  who 
have  become  the  prey  of  these  gentry, 
but  I  will  merely  mention  the  great  draw- 
back to  their  presence,  viz. : — that  it  hin- 
ders all  direct  contact  with  the  peasants, 
and  has  the  efifect  of  a  scarecrow  on  the 
suspicious  people  whose  confidence  is  of 
supreme  value  to  the  investigator. 

The  Frank  traveller  passes  through  Pal- 
estine, along  the  beaten  track,  with  an  in- 
different glance  at  the  characteristic  mien 
of  the  men,  and  a  more  approving  one  at 
the  dignified  bearing  of  the  women  as  they 
walk  light  and  erect  beneath  their  heavy 
loads.  He  notice^g^j^o,.  perhaps,  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  costumes :  and,  when 
he  has  learnt  from  his  dragoman  that  these 
are  fellaheen  Arabs,  he  is  charmingly  sat- 
isfied with  the  completeness  of  his  informa- 
tion. Little  does  he  suspect  that  hq  is  in 
daily  companionship  with  a  race  which, 
rude  and  rough  as  it  is,  affords  the  histori- 
an a  study  of  the  very  highest  interest 

The  peasants  of  Judaea  are  commonlv 
said  to  be  Arabs ;  and  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  so  in  the  sense  that  the]^ 
speak  Arabic  But  we  must  understand 
what  is  meant  by  this  vague  and  deceptive 
term  which  is  applied  to  so  many  distinct 
races  and  the  heterogeneous  remains  of 
so  many  peoples.  Since  the  predomi- 
nance of  Islam,  the  whole  system  of  Se- 
mitic nationalities  has  followed  the  iiiesist* 
ible  tendency  to  unity  resulting  from  the 
pressure  of  linguistic  conformity  and  politi- 
cal necessity;  and  all  its  numerous  divi- 
sions, small  and  great,  have  poured  their 
waters  into  this  .^b  lake,  and  have  €on« 
verted  it  into  an  ocean,  in  which  evei^ 
confluent  loses  its  name.  Looking  at  this  ■ 
immense  Arab  sheet,  which  extends  be- 
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yond  our  sight  over  Asia  and  Africa,  we 
may  well  say,  "  It  is  a  sea."  Bnt  it  is  the 
duty  of  science  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  this  collective  reservoir ;  and  to  track 
to  its  source,  if  need  be  along  its  dry  bed, 
each  one  of  its  tributary  streams. 

The  race  which  occupies  Judaea,  especial- 
ly its  mountainous  part,  a  sedentary  and 
not  a  nomadic  one,  with  customs  of  its 
own,  and  a  language  full  of  peculiarities, 
is  not,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
state,  that  of  the  nomad  hordes  who  came 
from  Arabia  with  the  Caliph  Omar,  and 
who  are  for  the  most  part  settled  in 
the  towns.  The  odd  popular  prejudice 
which  obstinately  believes  that  the  Mus- 
sulman Arabs,  who  became  masters  of 
Syria  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  troops, 
took  altogether  the  place  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  people  whom  we  find  there  now,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  combated.  No  such 
change  resulted  from  the  Mussulman  con- 
quest ;  and  it  is  important  to  insist  on 
this  point  because  it  throws  a  remarkable 
light,  at  an  interval  of  more  than  2000 
years,  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  Bene  Israel^  or  *  Children  of  Israel,' 
as  they  are  called  in  Deuteronomy. 

The  Mussulman  Arabs,  who  founded 
their  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Persian  kingdoms,  intentionally 
left  untouched  the  civilization  which  they 
found  already  installed  and  in  use.  They 
only  added  one  thing — a  dogma — or,  to  use 
a  less  positive  term,  a  religious  enthusiasm : 
and  while  strong  enough  to  take, every- 
thing, were  at  the  same  time  wise  enough  to 
destroy  nothing.  Conquest  was  to  them  a 
means  of  gaining  easily  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  the  power  of  sharing  in  the  enjoy-' 
ment  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  if 
left  to  themselves  they  could  have  made 
no  use  of  They  carefully  abstained  from 
meddling  with  the  complex  institutions  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  Masters  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  to  them  incomprehensible, 
mechanism  whose  fascinations  had  excited 
their  envy,  these  historically  recent  races 
and  their  successors  declined  to  touch  a 
spring  which  they  were  incapable  of  regu- 
lating, and  thus  the  great  pendulum  set  in 
motion  by  the  impulses  of  Rome  and  By- 
zantium peacefully  continued  its  oscillations 
under  the  Caliphate,  and  still  continues 
them,  marking  with  gradually  diminishing 
force  the  already  numbered  hours  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East. 


Arab  civilization  is  a  mere  deception — it 
no  more  exists  than  the  horrors  of  Arab  con- 
quest. It  is  but  the  last  gleam  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization  gradually  dying 
out  in  the  powerless  but  respectful  hands  of 
Islam.  A  civDization,  be  it  remembered, 
can  not  be  produced  spontaneously,  or 
improvised,  any  more  than  can  a  patrimo- 
ny ;  it  is  the  hereditary  accumulation  of 
living  forces — a  treasure  formed  by  the 
hoarding  of  ages,  which  a  robber  may 
take  in  a  moment,  and  dissipate  in  a  day, 
but  which  his  whole  life  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  create.  But  the  Arab  conquerors, 
parvefius  though  they  were,  without  a  his- 
tory and  without  a  past,  respected  every- 
thing— administration,  science,  and  arts — 
only  turning  everything  to  their  own  pro- 
fit. They  even  went  so  far  as  occasional- 
ly to  grant  the  privileged  holders  of  this 
intellectual  monopoly  a  concession,  which, 
to  the  army,  enlightened  only  by  the 
flame  of  fanaticism,  must  have  cost  much, 
viz.,  a  truly  admirable  religious  liberty. 

The  basis  of  all  finance  being  the  reve- 
nue of  the  soil,  it  is  the  first  business  of  a 
conqueror  to  reassure  the  vanquished  by 
allowing  those  who  have  always  cultivated 
the  ground  to  continue  doing  so.  And 
this  the  Mussulman  conquerors,  who,  as 
regards  agriculture,  knew  no  soil  but  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  and  no  tools  but  the 
point  of  the  lance,  with  rare  good  sense 
did.  They  retained  in  Syria  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  land  in  the  same  way  that  thej' 
retained  the  cultivators  of  arts  and  of 
knowledge.  This  arrangement  was  ac- 
quiesced in  more  readily  by  the  peasantry 
than  by  the  townspeople,  though  the  lat- 
ter made  but  a  faint  show  of  resistance. 
In  fact,  the  whole  population  accepted  by 
a  large  majority,  not  only  the  language  of 
their  conquerors,  which  was  somewhat 
akin  to  their  own  Semitic  dialect,  but  also 
their  religion,  in  which  they  saw  a  slight 
but  attractive  resemblance  to  their  own 
vague  Christianity. 

Of  this  phenomenon,  however,  a  still 
earlier  example  may  be  cited  in  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine.  For  who  were  the 
peasants  whom  the  Mussulmans  found  on 
their  entrance  into  Judaea,  and  who  have 
become  the  fellaheen  of  our  days  ?  Were 
they  Jews  ?  The  wars  of  extermination, 
waged  by  Vespasian,  Titus,  Trajan,  and 
Hadrian,  and  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christian  emperors,  left  not  one  stone 
upon  another  of  either  political  or  ethnic 
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Judaism ;  they  made  k  a.  iabiila  rasa, 
and  cast  the  ile'bris  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  Jewish  iradition,  properly  so 
called,  is  forever  lost  in  Palestine;  and 
all  the  Jews  now  found  there  liave,  with- 
out exception,  come  to  the  country  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  Were  they 
Greeks  ?  We  know  for  certain  that,  dur- 
ing the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Arabs,  the  villages  of  Jud;ea  were 
occupied  by  a  population  speaking  a  Se- 
mitic dialect.  If,  then,  these  peasants 
were  neither  Jews  nor  Greeks,  what  were 
they  ?  I  answer  that  their  origin  may  be 
traced  to  a  far  earlier  period,  and  that  if 
we  examine  into  the  question,  we  shall 
find  very  strong  proof  that  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  was  almost  the  literal 
repetition  of  the  more  ancient  invasion  of 
Joshua.  The  analogy"  between  the  two 
events  is  very  stuiking ;  in  both  we  have  a 
people  conquered  and  enslaved  by  masses 
pouring  in  from  nearly  the  same  regions, 
and  impelled  by  the  same  necessities. 

Nomads  hke  the  first  Mussulmans,  and 

ibued  like  them  with  the  irresistible 
of  religious  conviction,  the  Israelites 

irst  over  the  Promised  Land,  attracted 
by  its  natural  wealth  and  by  a  civilization, 
the  existence  of  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Biblical  writings.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  speedily  obtained  a 
footing,  though  in  others  they  encountered 
a  more  obstinate  resistance  than  the  Mus- 
sulmans did,  the  federative  system  of  the 
Canaanites  lending  itself  better  to  a 
prolongiilion  of  the  strife,  and  the  political 
conditions  being  different. 

The  problem  of  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  received  the  same  so- 
lution as  in  the  later  invasion ;  the  chief 
thing  in  both  cases  being  to  secure  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  ground.  This 
fact  has  led  to  the  remark,  in  itself  a  just 
one,  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  found- 
ed on  agriculture.  But  shepherds  could 
not  have  transformed  themselves  in  a  single 
day  into  agriculturists ;  they  must  at  first 
have  made  those  who  understood  it  pro- 
duce for  them  the  fruits  of  the  land  which 
they  had  divided  into  tribe  territories  and 
family  fiefs.  It  is  true  that  they  expelled 
from  the  country  certain  turbulent  clans 
who,  notwithstanding  their  forced  submis- 
Bion,  for  a  long  time  exercised  on  the 
intruders  a  pressure  not  unsalutary ;  and 
who  finally,  with  characteristic  elasticity, 


came  back  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
Jews  to  the  places  whence  they  had  been 
driven.  But  the  new  occupants  were 
obhged,  whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  to 
allow  the  bulk  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
to  remain  in  the  country;  and  the  pre- 
cautions of  all  sorts  taken  by  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  to  prevent  the  vanquished  and 
the  conquerors  from  mixing,  lest  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  Jews  should  suffer  by 
the  contact,  is  itself  a  proof  that  they  lived 
together  side  by  side.  That  the  aborigi- 
nes, after  troubling  the  religion  of  Israel  a 
long  time  by  their  pagan  superstitions, 
should  end  by  adopting  it,  and  by  being 
mingled  though  not  confounded  with  their 
conquerors,  was  natural  enough ;  and 
opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  which  of 
these  two  races,  allied  in  speech,  aban- 
doned its  own  dialect  and  adopted  that  of 
the  other. 

The  union  was,  nevertheless,  not  so 
complete  as  to  prevent  the  Assyrians  from 
easily  picking  out  for  deportation  the 
families  of  pure  Israelite  race ;  and  thus 
depriving  the  country  of  its  foreign  arist 
cracy,  while  they  left  on  the  soil  the  s< 
by  whose  labor  it  could  be  made  to 
der  tribute.  For  great  empires  did 
carry  on  war  for  the  barren  pleasure 
destruction  (a  pleasure  insufficient  even 
fur  barbarians),  but  to  augment  their 
wealth  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  partial 
colonization  as  that  of  Samaria  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  repeople  Pales- 
tine. 

The  unstable  amalgam  of  races  which, 
on  the  return  from  exile,  endeavored  to 
reconstitute  itself  into  a  nation  and  even 
acquired  some  cohesion  under  the  ener- 
getic rule  of  the  Hasmoneans,  could  not 
escape  falling  to  pieces  when  brought  into 
contact  with  Greek  influences.  The  Hel- 
lenizing  spirit  against  which  those  who 
were  Jews  by  descent  and  conviction  had 
to  contend,  ami  which  found  partisans 
even  among  them,  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  this  dissociation.  It  made  conti- 
nual progress  under  the  Herods,  and  was 
completed  when  the  very  name  of  Jew 
was  struck  out  of  tlie  book  of  nations  by 
the  hand  of  Rome.  Grceco-Roman  pa- 
ganism had  only  to  show  itself  in  Syria  to 
be  accepted  and  loved.  Endowed  with  sl 
plastic  tolerance  whicii  embraced  with 
astonishing  ease  the  religious  forms  of 
other  nations,  sometimes  pouring  itscl* 
into     their    moulds,    sometimes    meltii 


thus 
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down  their  monstrous  idols  and  remaking  took  refuge  in  the  schisms  and  liei 

them  after  its  own  images,  this  paganism  which  Syria  was  always  the  gi 

— tliis  extra-biblical  monotheism  of  anti-  facturer, 

quity— brought  with  it,  to  those  wlio  wel-        At  this  troubled  period,  whili 

corned  it  with  rapturous  submission,  but  try  was  agitated  by  the  conflict  between 

one  reforming  element,  that  of  assthetics ;  the  new  propaganda  and  the  old  beliefs, 

exacted  but  one  sacrifice,  that  of  ugliness ;  a  new  element  appeared  on  the  scene, 

imposed  but  one  discipline,  that  of  plea-  Islam  is  in  fact  a  form  of  Chrisiiaaity, 

sure,  and  one  dogma,  that  of  taste ;  and  most  schismatic,  most  heretical,  if  you  wiU, 

introduced  but  one  revelation,  that  of  the  but  still  Christianity,  for  many  a  sect  of; 

beautiful.      Full  of  consideration  for  the  so-called    Christians    differs    more    than 

religions  which   accepted   its  seductions,  Mohammedanism  does  from 

it    exercised    no    violence    except    upon  tablished    axioms   of    Christianily.      The 

those  which  resisted  them.     The  ancient  new  dogma.  Christian  in  doctrine,  Jewish 


Syrophcenician  divinities,  to  adopt  the 
term  used  in  the  Gospels,  willingly  con- 
sented to  inhabit  temples  of  exquisite  ar- 
chitecture, where  the  only  conditions  of 
entrance  were  a  Greek  costume,  and  the 
assumption  of  one  of  the  many  names  and 
attributes  in  the  rich  pantheon.  'I'hen  it 
was  that,  under  the  stimulating  action  ot 
the  breeze  from  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
dried-up  flora  of  Semitic  mythology  burst 
into  a  thousand  new  perfumes  and  colors. 
Palestine  had  a  large  share  in  this  re- 
awakening, and  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
regenerated  polytheism  soon  obscured  the 
very  recollection  of  the  austere  law  of  Je- 
hovah. 
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ilual,  made  up  of  laws  and  regulations 
lited  to  the  wants  of  wandering   Arab 
ibes,   owed    its   escape  from    the   igno- 
extinction   which    befell    similar 
creeds,    to     certain     political 
causes.     The  secret  of  its  wonderful  suc- 
cess was  that  it  placed  itself  in  opposition 
to  Uyzantium,  and  became  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  struggle  against  official  Chris- 
tianity.    This  it  was  that  gave  it  strength 
and  hfe,  and  enabled  it  to  rally  to  its  side 
those  populations  who  had  only  renounc- 
ed  paganism    and  accepted   Christianity 
under  compulsion,  and  who  welcomed  the 
Mussulman  conquest,  and  the  supremacy 
of    the  faith   of    Islam,   as  a    means   of 
The   political    triumph   of  Christianity     protesting   against    the    politico-rehgious 


tyranny  from  which  they  had  suffered. 

These  Kooffars — an  appellation  derived 
from  their  living  in  Kit/rs,  the  Arabic  for 
villages,  just  as  the  similar  term  pa^ni  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  pagi — would  have 
relumed  to  their  old  heathen  creeds  when 
e  withdrawn  from  the  Christian  yoke ; 
on  this  point  the  Mussulmans  were 
inflexible ;  they  tolerated  the  Christians 
e  the  object  of  a  special  adoration,  a  and  the  Jews  as  being  their  own  spiritual 
of  topolalry,  when  the  Church  forefathers,  but  they  had  inherited  against 
nted  with  Consianiine  the  throne  of  the  pagans  the  implacable  hatred  which 
the  Cssats,  and  assumed  the  imperial  dia-  animated  Christianity,  and  which  utter 
dera,  after  having  worn  so  long  Uie  mar-  extermination  could  alone  satisfy, 
tyr's  crown.  Resigned  Mussulmans  under  the  Mus- 

So  great  was  this  love  of  holy  places,  sulman  rule,  bad  Christians  under  the 
and  so  passionate  the  desire  to  expiate  the  Christian  rule,  after  havitig  been  fervent 
cruel  mysteries  of  which  they  had  been     pagans   and    mediocre    Jews,    the    land- 


crushed  this  growth.  The  land  where 
the  seed  of  the  Crucified  Sower  had  so 
marvellously  fructified;  where  grew  the 
first  ear  of  that  com  which  was  to  t 
multiplied  infinitely,  and  to  furnish  the  n 
ligious  needs  of  the  worid  for  centuries 
with  the  bread  of  the  Spirit ;  the  nursery 
of  a  creed  whose  cradle  was  a  tomb,  and 
whose  flag  a  gibbet — this  little  land  be- 


the  theatre,  that  during  the  whole  Byzan- 
tine period  Judiea  was  overrun  by  monies, 
and  transformed  into  one  vast  convent. 
Everywhere  local  paganism  had  to  give 
way  to  Christ  returning  as  a  master  to  the 
land  of  His  birth ;  but,  as  a  final  protest 
against  the  pereecution  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted, the  pagans,  driven  out  from  their 
temples,  now  transformed  into  churches, 


rifling  mountaineers  of  Jud^a,  sons  of  the 
soil  and  the  rock,  are  ready  to  become 
afresh  whatever  their  masters  of  to-mor- 
row may  demand,  if  only  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  land.  It  is  this  extra- 
ordinary attachment  to  the  soil  which  has 
made  and  still  makes  them  willing  to  t 
dure  everything  rather  than  leave  il 
If  this  race  has  thus  been  able  t 
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sist,  or  raiher  to  survive  conquest ;  if  this 
stratum  of  humanity  has  been  unchanged 
by  llie  other  strata  which  have  been  laid 
upon  it,  afoTliori  has  it  been  little  atfect- 
ed  by  the  many  ephemeral  invasions,  the 
human  deluges,  wliich  have  overrun  Pales- 
line  from  time  to  time.  The  wave  swept 
away  everything  that  tried  to  stop  it,  but 
could  maice  no  impression  on  this  im- 
permeable stratum  over  which  it  ran  foam- 
ing, and  which  emerged  intact  as  soon  as 
it  had  passed.  The  invasion  which  most 
resembled  a  conquest,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment threatened  to  reverse  the  destinies 
of  Palestine,  was  the  occupation  of  the 
Crusaders ;  but  it  was  too  short-lived  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  Arab  ways  of 
thought  and  feeling  already  impressed 
upon  the  people.  It  merely  left  here  and 
there  what  may  be  called  an  anthropo- 
logical trace  of  its  passage  ;  and  the  yel- 
low hair  and  blue  eyes  which  sometimes 
even  at  the  present  day  the  astonished 
traveller  may  see  beneath  a  Uedaween 
kefeeyeh  or  a  fellah  turban,  are  the  sole 
legacy  of  the  Crusader  to  the  people  of 
Syria. 

■  We  have,  therefore,  artived  at  the  con- 
dosion  that  the  fellaheen  of  Palestine, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  those  old  tribes  which  ihe 
Israelites  found  settled  in  the  country, 
such  as  the  Canaanites,  Hittiles,  Jebu- 
siles,  Amorrtes,  Philistines,  Edomites,  &c 
In  what  proportion  these  various  tribes 
are  now  represented,  and  whether  they 
were  preceded  by  a  still  older  autoch- 
thonous population — Ankim,  Horites,  &c., 
are  questions  which,  in  the  existing  state 
of  science,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  in- 
to. But  though  this  race,  or  rather  con- 
glomeration of  races,  which  may  be 
designated,  for  want  of  a  better,  by  the 
vague  title  of  pre-IsraeUte,  still  survives 
beneath  its  Mohammedan  exterior,  it  has 
not  remained  uninfluenced  during  the 
lapse  of  centuries  by  the  many  events  and 
circumstances  that  have  happened  in 
Palestine,  Each  successive  change  in  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try has  more  or  less  affected  it  in  various 
ways ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised, 
when  studying  the  fellaheen,  at  finding 
Jewish,  Hellenic,  Rabbinic,  Christian,  and 
Mussulman  reminiscences  mingled  pell- 
mell  and  in  the  quaintest  combinations, 
with    traits  which  bring  us  back  to  the 


It  is  very  difficult  to  sift  this  farrago, 
and  determine  to  what  epoch  each  pan 
belongs;  the  more  so  because  chronology, 
the  perspective  of  history,  is  as  entirely 
ignored  and  even  hated  by  the  popular 
mind,  as  was  ordinary  perspective  by  the 
primitive  artists,  and  the  difhculty  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  same  tradi- 
tion has  often — like  those  re- stamped 
coins  which  are  at  once  the  joy  and  the 
despair  of  numismatists — received  impress 
after  impress  from  the  successive  coiners 
who  have  left  their  effigies  on  Palestine. 

Although  criticism  is  at  present  unable 
thoroughly  to  analyse  these  complex  pro- 
ducts, we  must  not  cease  collecring  them, 
remembering  that  all  the  changes  in  a 
tradition  are  in  themselves  the  surest 
proof  of  its-  antiquity  and  of  its  sponta- 
neous development.  It  may  be  that  in 
ascertaining  the  difference  between  the 
written  story  and  the  legend  we  may  be 
able  some  day  to  calculate,  by  a  sort  of 
ideal^  triangulation,  how  far  they  are  both 
from  the  truth.  Meanwhile  science  is 
fortunate  in  having  ascertained  llie  fact 
that  there  still  exist  in  Palestine,  not  only 
some  remains  of  the  old  Semitic  poly- 
theism— ^as  I  urged  six  years  ago  in  the 
Rexme  ih  I' Instruction  Piihlique,  and  which 
no  one  will  deny  now — but  also  that  there 
are  relics,  still  to  be  recognised,  of  Bibli- 
cal tradition,  just  as  in  our  fairy  tales  are 
found  fragments  of  the  Aryan  mythology. 

The  astonishing  way  in  which  the 
peasants  have  preserved  the  names  of 
places  is  a  good  instance  of  this,  and  is 
also  a  proof  in  favor  of  the  argument 
that  they  themselves  are  unchanged.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that  the 
ethnic  name,  that  is,  the  name  by  which 
the  inhabitants  are  known,  and  which  is 
derived  from  the  locality,  is  very  often 
more  archaic  in  form  than  the  name  of 
the  place  itself.  There  are  many  exam- 
ples of  this  interesting  fact  which  may 
prove  very  useful  in  testing  the  accuracy 
of  proposed  identifications. 

The  tenacity  wiih  which  old  religious 
customs  have  been  kept  up  is  another  re- 
markable circumstance.  Not  only  have 
the  fellaheen,  as  Robinson  conjectured, 
preserved  by  the  erection  of  their  Mus- 
sulman kubbehs,  and  their  fetishism 
certain  large   isolated  trees,  the  site  i 
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the  souvenir  of  the  hill  sanctuaries  and 
shady  groves,  which  were  marked  out  for 
the  execration  of  the  Israelites  on  their 
entry  into  the  Promised  Land ;  but  they 
pay  them  almost  the  same  veneration  as 
(lid  the  Canaanite  kooffarsy  whose  de- 
scendants they  are.  These  makoms,  as 
Deuteronomy  calls  them,  which  Manas- 
seh  rebuilt,  and  against  which  the  pro- 
phets in  vain  exhausted  their  invectives, 
are  word  for  word,  thing  for  thing,  the 
Arabic  makams^  whose  little  white-topped 
cupolas  are  dotted  so  picturesquely  over 
the  mountain  horizon  of  central  Judaea. 

In  order  to  conceal  their  suspicious  ori- 
gin, these  fellah  sanctuaries  have  been 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  purest 
Mohammedan  orthodoxy,  by  becoming 
the  tombs  or  shrines  of  sheykhs,  welys^ 
and  iiebys — elders,  saints,  or  prophets — de- 
ceased in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  But  there 
are  numerous  indications  of  their  true  ori- 
gin beneath  this  simple  disguise.  For 
instance,  the  name  given  to  them  is  often 
the  same  as  that  of  the  locality,  and  is  not 
merely  a  simple  name,  but  a  personifica- 
tion, or  deification,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the 
place  itself ;  for  many  legends  show  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pjpasants,  the  neby  or  pro-, 
phet  has  given  his  oivn  name  to  the  place. 

This  close  connection  of  names  and 
places  is  found  in  the  Phoenician  and  Ca- 
naanite mythology,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  local  divinides,  and 
it  helps  to  explain  why  Moses,  not  content 
with  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  pagan 
sanctuaries,  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  names,  A  methodical  search  for  these 
makams  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  their  names  will  enable 
us  to  fix  the  site  of  cities  of  which  not  only 
the  ruins,  but  the  very  remembrance  has  * 
disappeared. 

Another  point  of  religious  resemblance 
is  the  worship  of  female  divinities  which 
we  know  was  common  among  the  Canaa- 
nitcs,  and  is  still  practised,  many  modern 
kubbehs  being  consecrated  to  women.  In 
certain  cases  there  is  duality  :  the  wely,  or 
the  neby,  being  venerated  in  conjunction 
with  a  woman,  who  passes  generally  for 
his  sister  or  his  daughter.  This  relation- 
ship, originally  conjugal,  which  has  been 
changed  by  the  Mussulmans  into  one  of 
consanguinity,  offers  an  equivalent  of  the 
sexual  symmetry  of  those  Phoenician  cou- 
ples so  clearly  brought  to  light  by  M.  de 
V^ogiitf. 
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Many  of  these  sacred  places  are  open  to 
the  sky,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  stone — a  veritable /^rtr^/;/.  Others  are 
in  natural  or  artificial  caverns.  One 
evening,  for  instance,  I  was  most  positive- ' 
ly  refused  permission  to  stable  my  horse  in 
a  grotto  consecrated  to  Sheykh  Madkur, 
because  the  wely  would  infallibly  have 
shown  his  displeasure  by  killing  the  beast. 
The  Aboo  N*sair  venerate,  not  far  from 
Mar  Saba,  a  great  stone — Hajar  ed 
Dawaere — which  they  say  was  once  meta- 
morphosed into  a  camel  in  order  to  carry 
across  the  desert  the  father  of  their  race. 
This  practice  of  worshipping  an  animated 
stone — the  betyle — is  confirmed  by  certain 
modern  practices  analogous  to  those 
formerly 'in  use,  e.g.,  the  liturgic  unction 
which  is  still  performed  with  henna  over 
the  porch  of  a  kubbeh,  the  fellaheen 
touching  the  lintel  respectfully,  and  asking 
the  wely  for  destoor — i.e.,  permission  to 
enter.  Some  even  avoid  profaning  the 
threshold  by  stepping  over  instead  of  on  it, 
like  the  worshippers  of  Dagon  when  enter- 
ing his  temple. 

These  rustic  sanctuaries  are  crowded 
with  rude  ex-^oto  offerings ;  and  the  sacred 
trees,  loaded  with  rags  tied  to  their 
branches  by  pious  hands,  are  familiar  to 
every  traveller  in  Palestine.  In  the  kub- 
behs are  placed  lighted  lamps,  a  practice 
alluded  to  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Baruch :  while  the  various  points 
on  the  surrounding  hills  whence  the 
7nakam  is  visible  are  marked  by  meshdhids, 
small  pyramids  of  stone  which  are  the 
mergamas  (acervi  Mercurii)  of  Proverbs. 

The  fellaheen  attribute  to  these  local  di- 
vinities a  supernatural  power  of  working 
miracles  altogether  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Islam.  Not  only  do  they  adore 
but  they  dread  these  holy  personages,  and 
have  for  them  that  horror  sacer  which  is 
the  mark  of  true  religious  adoration.  A 
makam  is  a  place  of  inviolable  sanctity. 
No  one  would  dare  to  touch  a  thing  or 
person  on  its  sacred  soil.  An  infidel  may 
sleep  there  in  perfect  safety,  provided  he 
does  not  break  through  any  of  the  required 
religious  observances.  I  have  often,  when 
travelling,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  without 
tent  or  baggage,  taken  advantage  of  this 
prerogative,  and  experienced,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  day,  the  delicious  sensation 
— from  an  archaeologist's  point  of  view — 
of  passing  the  night  on  the  bare  but  holy 
floor  of  one  of  these  Arab  sanctuaries, 
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ttaunted  and  guarded  by  the  shades  of  the 
Canaanite  Baals  and  Ashtoreths. 

But  the  best  proof  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  this  feeling,  and  of  the  deep  hold 
it  has  upon  the  fellaheen  is  to  be  found  in 
the  oaths  most  coTnmonly  used  by  them. 
'I'he  word  Allah  (God)  is  for  ever  on  their 
lips,  and  the  formula  "  -wa  haiat  Allah" 
based  upon  the  Hebrew  Jtai  Elohlm,  is 
used  to  attest  truth  or  falsehood  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  They  swear  fluently, 
and  peijure  themselves  without  scniple, 
by  the  light,  by  the  life  of  their  souls,  by 
their  heads,  by  the  heads  of  their  compa- 
nions, by  theTempIeof Jerusalem(Z/iira''n 
esh  Shfreej),  by  the  SaMra,  or  sacred  rock 
on  which  stood  the  altar,  &c. ;  oaths  which 
were  lavished  with  equal  prodigality  by 
the  Jews,  and  bitterly  censured  by  our 
Lord.  But,  and  this  is  the  remarkable 
point,  if  we  wish  to  bind  them  by  a  seri- 
ous oath,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  them 
take  it  on  tiieir  local  sanctuary,  and  then 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  them  faithless 
or  bearing  false  witness. 

Many  other*  signiiicant  facts  might  be 
brought  forward  ;  such  as  the  propitiatory 
sacrifices  made  by  the  fellaheen,  the  cere- 
monies attending  which  seem  borrowed 
from  the  Phoanician  ritual ;  their  supersti- 
tions about  the  moon  ;  the  amulets,  magi- 
cal hands,  and  eyes  of  Osiris  in  Hebron 
enamel,  made  after  the  method  of  the 
Phoenician  glass-workers  ;<■  their  f^tes,  their 
parables,  their  tales,  their  old  songs  in 
strange  Arabic,  llie  peculiarities  of  their 
dialect,  in  which  the  vocalisation  strangely 
resembles  the  Masoretic  punctuation  of 
Hebrew,  &:c,  But_I  will  pass  on,  without 
dwelling  upon  these,  lo  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  what  may  be  called  veritable 
echoes  of  the  Bible. 

Here  is  the  history  of  Samson  as  it  is 
told  to-day  at  Sar'a,  Ain  Shemos,  and 
Artoof,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  scene  of 
the  exploits  of  that  hero  ; — Aboo  Meizar, 
called  by  some  Abool  Azem,  but  known 
lo  all  under  the  name  Shamshoun  el  Jeb- 
bar,  originally  of  Sara,  and  brother  of  a 
certain  Neby  Samet,  whose  monument  is 
shown  in  those  parts,  was  purblind.  In 
the  Rumeyleh,  the  old  name  of  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Ain  Sh ernes,  stood  a  church. 
Aboo  Meizar  said  to  his  compatriots, 
"  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  destroy  the 
church  and  kill  the  Christians?"  "The 
niarter  of  the  revenue  of  the  country," 
ley  replied.     Upon  this  Aboo   Melear 


went  down  to  the  Rumeyleh,  entered  the 
church  where  the  Christians  were  assem- 
bled at  prayer,  and  crying,  "  Ya  Rabb;" 
(O  Lord !)  gave  a  great  kick  to  the  column 
which  supported'  the  edifice.  Down  it 
fell,  burying  beneath  its  ruins  Aboo  Meizar 
and  the  Christians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sara  came  to  look  for  his  body,  and  easily 
recognised  it  because,  as  he  had  told  them 
would  be  the  case,  he  was  stretched  on  his 
back,  while  ail  the  Christians  lay-  &ce 
downwards.  His  makam  stands  on  the 
very  spot  at  Sara  where  they  buried  him ; 
and  the  Sheyhk  attached  to  its  service, 
who  resides  at  Beit  Atab,  still  receives  a 
quarter  of  all  the  olives  grown  between 
Deir  Eban  and  Ain  Shemes — indeed  a 
fellah  who  once  refused  lo  pay  these  addi- 
tional dues  is  reported  to  have  pressed 
blood  instead  of  oil  from  his  oUves : — 
while  it  is  even  now  a  common  saying 
among  the  old  people  of  the  village  that 
"  between  Sar'a  and  Bayt  el  Jemal  was 
killed  Shamshoun  el  Jehbar."  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  saying,  if 
compared  with  the  verse  in  the' Book  of 
Judges  which  places  the  tomb  of  Samson 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  would  tend  to 
fix  the  site  of  the  latter  city,  hitherto  im- 
discovered,  at  Bayt  el'jemal.  Another 
fragment  of  this  same  legend  has  lighti 
on  the  head  of  a  certain  Neby  Hosha, 
nerated  at  Eshou,  not  far  from  Sar'. 
This  neby,  born  at  Bayt  Nabala,  bcii  _ 
one  ilay  pursued  by  a  troop  of  his  foes  the 
Kooffars,  took  refuge  at  Eshou,  and  cry- 
ing, "  It  is  here  that  I  am  doomed  to  die," 
sat  down,  threw  his  ihram  over  his 
shoulder  and  expired.  A  wooden  sabre, 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  siain  his 
enemies,  is  still  shown  at  the  makam  at 
Eshou.  This  siory  may  be  compared  ■ 
with  an  iucident  in  the  travels  of  a  Jewish 
pilgrim  of  the  middle  ages,  Isaac  Chelo, 
who  saw  at  Sar'a  the  tomb  of  Samson, 
where  they  still  preserved  the  ass's  ja^ 
bone  with  which  he  killed  the  PhilistineSj 
Turn  next  to  the  modem  legend  u 
which  are  embodied  confused  but  un^ 
doubted  traces  of  the  taking  of  Jeriuho  by 
Joshua,  and  the  standing  still  of  the  sun. 
It  varies  in  many  curious  ways  from  the 
Bible-story ;  but  the  following  is  the  pith 
of  it  as  told  to  me  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  : 
— Not  fat  from  the  site  of  the  City  of 
Palms  are  the  ruins  of  the  City  of  £rait, 
so  called  because  it  was  once  surround*  ' 
by  seven  walls  of  brass  j  and  a  litde  fartht 
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off  is  the  makam  of  the  Imam  Ali,  son  of 
Aboo  Taleb,  a  sanctuary  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  object  of  extraordinary  venera- 
tion, in  the  surrounding  country.  This 
city,  then  belonging  to  the  Kooffars,-was 
besieged  by  the  Imam  Aboo  Taleb. 
Mounted  on  his  horse  Meimoon,  he  made 
the  round  of  the  city  and  overthrew  the 
seven  walls  of  brass  one  after  another  by 
blowing  upon  them.  Then  began  a  ter- 
rific combat,  and  as  the  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  infidels  were  about  to 
profit  by  the  darkness  in  order  to  escape, 
the  Imam  Ali  cried  out  to  the  sun,  "  Re- 
turn upon  thy  steps,  O  thou  blessed  one !" 
Immediately,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Most  High,  the  sun,  which  was  about  to 
set  behind  the  mountain  came  back  to  the 
east;  whereupon  the  Imam  Ali  ordered 
his  servant  Eblal,  who  at  that  moment 
was  on  the  opposite  mountain,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  now  situated  the  maham^  to 
sound  the  call  for  the  morning  prayer, 
and  proceeded  to  "complete  the  rout  of 
the  pagans  with  great  carnage,  and  to  ut- 
terly destroy  their  city ;  those  who  escaped 
the  slaughter  being  annihilated  by  waspS. 
Since  that  time  the  two  mountains  which 
figure  in  the  story  bear  re^ectivUy  the 
names  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Return,  and 
the  Mountain  of  Eblal  the  Muezzin. 

Lastly,  listen  to  the  tragic  history  of  the 
Levite  of  Ephraim  and  his  wife  at  Gibeah. 
This  is  how  it  was  told  me  by  an  old  fel- 
lah on  the  very  place  itself,  which  is  still 
called  Jaba  : — A  Christian  of  Bethlehem 
was  on  his  way  with  his  wife  or  his  daugh- 
ter to  Tayyibeh,  and  stopped,  as  night  was 
beginning  to  fall,  to  sleep  at  Jabd.  While 
they  slept  certain  men  of  the  town  came 
to  the  house  and  violated  the  woman,  who 
was  found  .dead  in  the  morning.  The 
Christian  cut  the  corpse  into  two  pieces, 
and  sent  one  to  Tayyibeh,  and  the  other 
to  Mukhmas,  to  the  people  of  hifrown  re- 
ligion. These  ro8()  immediately.  One 
band  came  from  the  east,  the  other  from 
the  west.  The  first,  pifetending  to  fly, 
drew  the  people  of  Jab4  fl||P^  their  town ; 
and  thus  caught  betwMme  two  hosts, 
they  were  all  slaughteffi'  'Slie  massacre 
took  place  in  the  plain  called  El  Meij  fil 
Moonkd,  between  Jabd  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Wady  Bab  esh  Shab. 
To  this  day  the  wheat  grows  to  a  great 
height  on  this  accursed  spot,  but  produces 
no  grain. 

These  examples  of  what  may  be  called 


phantoms  of  the  past  are  enough  t5  shoit 
how  much  the  peasant  of  Palestine,  in  pre- 
serving his  own  identity,  has  done  for  the 
past  history  of  his  race  and  nation.  But 
living  side  by  side  with  this  obstinately 
conservative  peasant,  there  is,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  a  class  yet  more  con- 
servative who  defend  even  more  vigilantly,, 
and  guard  with  greater  attachment  the  an- 
cient forms  and  beliefs — I  mean  the  wo- 
'  men.  This  curious  circumstance  has  oflen 
been  remarked  in  other  countries,  but  no- 
where is  it  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
Palestine.  There  the  women  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  depositaries  of  old  memr 
ories  which  you  would  vainly  seek  for 
among  the  men.  They  are  indeed  be- 
hind their  husbands  by  several  centuries : 
and  the  disdain  with  which  a  fellah,  if  you 
speak  to  him  of  certain  curious  customs 
among  the  women,  replies,  with  a  shrug  df 
his  shouldets,  "  Shaughl  nisoudn  /*'  (wo- 
men's aflairs),  is  itself  enough  to  show  how 
true  this  is. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
examine  closely  these  daughters  of  Canaan, 
to  study  their  special  customs,  their  funeral 
dances,  their  marriage  and  mourning  songs^ 
their  prejudices,  their  peculiar  legenos, 
their  habitual  forms  of  expression,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  down  to  the  de- 
tails of  their  toilet,  which  Isaiah  denouaees 
as  the  arsenal  of  idolatry.  Besides,  it^  is. 
among  the  women — ^in  the  often  charming 
patterns  with  which  they  tattoo  themselves ; 
in  the  simple  paintings  with  which  their 
pious  hands  love  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  sacred  monuments ;  in  the  marvellous, 
embroidery  of  their  veils  and  robes;  ini 
their  elegant,  shield-shaped  dishes,  niade 
of  colored  and  tiflsted  straw ;  in  the  forms, 
of  the  vessels  for  water  and  grain,  the  fiftbrii- 
cation  of  which  has  remained  their  moQO- 
pol^;  in  the  patterns  of  their  jewels  and 
theu:  painted  boxes,  which  they  faavA  per- 
petuated religiously  in  the  bazaars  by  re- 
using to  buy  an^  other  kind — that  we. 
l|kall  find  what  artistic  traces  yet  remain^ 
91  a  people  who  never  really  possessed 
any  art  but  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind^ 
Ample  indeed  is  the  harvest  which  oo^ 
might  hope  to  reap  upon  this  feminine  soiL 
But  unfortunately  the  explorer  has  to  en- 
counter the  almost  insurmountable  obsta^ 
cle  of  sex.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  a 
European  than  to  associate  in  the  digjitest 
degree  with  the  fellah  woman,  althoagji 
they  do  not,  like  the  women  of  the  ^ 
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cover  their  faces  with  a  veil,  but  merely 
draw  their  long  blue  sleeve  over  the  mouth. 
It  is  no  question  of  modesty  or  morality ; 
these  are  sentiments  which  have  always 
been,  and  are  still,  but  little  known  in  the 
East.  It  is  rather  an  instinctive  feeUng  of 
mistrust  towards  a  stranger,  than  any  shy- 
ness of  him  as  a  man.  And  yet  they  do 
not  seem  to  avoid  him  designedly ;  they 
will  often  readily  render  him  small  servi- 
ces, and  address  him  as  **  my  brother," 
and  will  willingly  enter  into  conversation 
in  certain  cases ;  but  let  him  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  put  any  question,  or 
betray  ever  so  discreet  an  inclination  to 
get  behind  the  scenes,  they  take  fright  at 
once  at  a  curiosity  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  their  confidence,  gained  for 
a  moment,  takes  wing  like  a  frightened 
bird.  It  requires  a  woman  to  approach 
this  wild  flock ;  and  a  European  woman* 
prepared  to  penetrate,  without  the  aid  of 
an  interpreter,  into  the — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— the  harem  of  their  ideas  and  their  tradi- 
tions, would  carry  off  a  load  of  scientific 
plunder  far  more  precious  than  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  uninteresting  seraglios 
of  Constantinople  and  Cairo. 

There  are  in  certain  corners  of  the 
globe  races  which  have  had  the  unenvia- 
ble privilege  of  undergoing  no  change, 
not  even  for  the  better.  These  the  histo- 
rian would  like  to  preserve  for  his  own 


purposes,  in  their  archaic  integrity,  as 
fields  of  study,  if  not  of  experiment,  and 
as  a  kind  of  laboratory  in  which  he  could 
observe  at  leisure  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
man evolution.  But,  unfortunately,  or 
perhaps  fortunately,  such  day-dreams  are 
always  destined  to  be  upset  by  the  progress 
of  civilization,  which  everywhere,  sooner 
or  later,  sweeps  away  the  ruins  of  the  past 
to  make  room  for  the  future,  Palestine, 
so  long  spared,  is  already  undergoing  the 
common  lot.  A  strong  current  of  immi- 
gration from  central  Europe  has  for  some 
time  set  in  upon  it,  and  a  lew  years  will  do 
what  centuries  have  not  been  able  to 
effect. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Already 
the  first  note  of  menace  has  been  sounded, 
and  a  projected  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Je- 
rusalem, warns  us  to  make  haste  and  ac- 
complish the  laborious  task  of  exploration, 
and  perfect  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
historic  and  scientific  treasures  of  this 
unique  country,  before  it  has  been  de- 
prived of  every  relic  and  memorial  of  the 
past.  It  will  be  too  late  when,  on  the 
spot  where  the  cry  of  Rachel  mourning 
for  her  children  still  lingers,  we  hear  in 
mocking  echo  the  shrill  scream  of  the  rail- 
way whistle,  and  the  loud  shout  of  "  Beth- 
ic/iem  !  Dix  minutes  (VarrH  /  Les  voya- 
ga/rs  pour  la  Mer  Alorte  changent  dc 
voiiurc  !  '* — Afacmillan's  Afagazine. 
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England  has  given  to  America  lan- 
guage, literature,  laws,  and  institutions. 
She  gave  us  the  Protestant  religion,  Mag- 
na Charta,  and  African  slavery.  She  en- 
dowed us  with  whatever  she  had  at  the 
time,  and  we  took  the  good  and  the  bad 
together.  When  we  came  to  construct 
our  government,  we  borrowed  the  form  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  without  their 
titles  and  hereditary  succession.  The  new 
country  remains,  in  this  respect,  where  it 
was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  while  the 
old  has  greatly  changed.  King  and 
Lords,  though  retaining  their  titles  and 
succession,  have  been  merged  for  all  prac- 


*  This  has  been  already  done  to  a  certain 
rxtcnt  by  our  countrywomen  Miss  Rogers 
and  Mrs.  Finn. — Ed 


tical  purposes  in  the  Commons,  while 
President  and  Senate  remain  independent, 
co-ordinate  powers  on  our  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  executive  power  has  sen- 
sibly gained  upon  the  legislative.  In  re^ 
cording  some  of  the  impressions  which  a 
first  visit  to  England  makes  upon  an 
American,  I  mention  this  as  the  most 
striking  in  its  effect  upon  my  own  mind. 
The  new  repubUc  has,  if  any  thing,  veered 
toward  monarchy,  while  the  old  monarchy 
has  manifestly  ditted  to  republicanism. 
It  seems  rather  a  startling  thing  to  say 
that  England  is  more  republican  than  the 
United  States,  but  I  have  ventured  to  say 
it  in  an  American  publication,  and  I  re- 
peat it  here. 

I  understand  a  republic  to  be  a  country 
which  is  governed  by  public  opinion.     As 
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between  two  countries  which  are  so  go- 
verned, the  one  in  which  public  opinion 
acts  more  speedily,  surely,  and  effectively, 
is  the  more  republican,  and  that  country 
is  England,  since  England  is  not  fettered 
with  specified  terms  of  office,  during  which 
public  opinion  is  powerless  to  effect  its 
ends.  The  spectacle  of  a  proud  and  able 
ministry  brought  to  its  knees  and  com- 
pelled to  change  its  course  within  a  week's 
lime,  upon  a  question  whether  a  bill 
deemed  by  the  Premier  to  be  of  secondary 
importance  should  be  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion or  the  next,  is  altogether  without  par- 
allel in  our  legislation.  It  was  clearly 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  not  Mr.  PlimsoU,  who 
apologised  for  the  late  exciting  scene  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  It  may  be 
argued  that  specified  terms  of  office  are 
useful  in  order  to  secure  th^ober  second 
thought  of  the  people  rather  than  the  first 
impulsive  expression.  That  may  be  true, 
but  does  not  affect  the  question  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  government 
is  the  more  republican. 

If  it  be  any  grievance  that  a  few 
hundred  persons  are  allowed  to  call 
themselves  Lord  This  and  Sir.  That 
because  their  fathers  were  so  styled  be- 
fore them.  Englishmen  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  a  right  to  complain  of  it, 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  such  complaints 
uttered.  What  may  be  the  precise  aims 
of  the  republican  agitators  in  England 
I  have  not  learned.  If  they  aim  to 
secure  a  more  equal  distnbution  of  seats 
among  the  constituencies,  their  efforts 
seem  most  commendable,  for  it  is  almost 
an  insult  to  declare  a  man  fit  to  have  the 
suffrage,  and  in  the  same  act  decree  him 
to  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  man  as  com- 
pared with  some  other  person  poKessing 
no  higher  qualifications.  In  tne  4riew  I 
am  taking  of  the  forms  jof  government 
this  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail  In  the 
wider  sense  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
republican  agitators  of  England  have  al- 
ready got  all,  and  more  than,  they  can 
ever  attain  by  copying  afler  us.  If  they 
want  a  democracy,  that  is  another  thing. 
The  question  whether  all  adult  males 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  equally  in 
the  functions  of  government,  reganlless  of 
education,  character,  and  personal  inte- 
rest in  the  common  weal,  is  one  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  itself;  and  if  it  could  be  ap- 
proached by  a  perfectly  unprejudiced 
person,  like  the  man  from  the  moon,  might 


be  placed  on  the  table  alongside  of  the 
question  of  woman  sufiBrage.  It  would  be 
apart  torn  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
set  forth  any  views  as  to  the  relative  claims 
of  expediency  on  the  one  hand,  and  ab- 
stract rights  on  the  other,  in  determining 
who  shall  be  allowed  to  vote.  In  the 
republic  of  the  United  States  the  doctrine 
of  abstract  rights  has  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy (except  as  to  women),  and  it  must 
work  out  its  own  salvation  with  more  or 
less  fear  and  trembling.  Vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum.  In  the  republic  of  England 
the  rule  of  expediency  has  governed  and 
will  continue  to  govern.  Looking  at  the ' 
frequency  of  bribery  in  elections,  I  should 
say  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  en- 
large the  area  of  corruption  rapidly  by 
opening  the  suffirage  to  a  class  who  would 
mainly  exerdse  it  for  its  value  in  money 
or  gin.  The  next  generation  of  the  Seven 
Dials  and  St  George's  in  the  East  may 
be,  must  be,  better  qu^ified  to  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament  than  the  present, 
if  the  new  school-laws  are  wisdy  adminis- 
tered. Whether  all  the  people  in  Eng- 
land who  would  use  the  sufirage  wisely 
and  virtuously  have  had  it  extended  to 
them,  may  well  be  doubted.  Whether  all 
■-^ho  have  received  it  do  use  it  wisely  and 
#ell,  is  not  by  any  means  an  open  ques- 
tion. Any  rule  which  may  \fi  adopted  for 
bringing  in  new  shoals  of  T&ters,  whether 
by  property  or  educational  tests,  will  ne- 
cessarily bring  in  a  certain  number  of  the 
wortfaless  and  unprincipled.  That  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us  in  America, 
especially  in  the  large  cities,  if  some  such 
test  had  been  adopted  and  adhered  to,  in 
place  of  universal  suffirage,  is  the  opinion 
of  neariy  all  who  have  eSher  education  or. 
property. 

Not  only  does  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land act  more  surely,  speedily,  and  efiec- 
tively  upon  the  government  than  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  justice  is  more  Jsurdy  and  expedi- 
tiously administered  in  the  courts.  Three 
causes  for  this  difference  have  occuffed  f o 
me.  In  the  first  place,  English  judges  are 
not  concerned  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  statute — ^that  question 
having  been  concluded  by  the  Parliament 
which  enacted  it  American  courts  are 
constandy  pestered  with  questions  of  thb 
kind.  Tney  have  to  determine  not  only 
the  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  whether 
it  was  competent  for  the  legislature  to 
pass  the  law ;  and  the  legislatures,  both 
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national  and  state,  have  fallen  into  the 
liabit  of  passing  bills  of  doubtful  confor- 
mity to  the  constitution,  relying  upon  the 
courts  to  correct  their  errors,  if  any — a 
habit  which  may  be  mildly  characterized 
:is  slovenly,  dangerous,  and  destructive  of 
allsenseof  legislative  responsibility.  One- 
ihird  of  all  the  delay  and  expense  of  law- 
suits (except  those  of  a  strictly  common- 
law  type)  arises  from  the  necessity  im- 
posed upon  judges  of  deciding  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  statutes.  It  might  be 
supposed  3  priori  that  the  courts  would 
eagerly  seize  such  powers,  and  that  the 
legislature  would  stoutly  resent  such  en- 
croachments. Exactly  the  opposite  result 
has  followed  in  both  cases.  The  courts 
manifest  great  reluctance  to  set  aside  sta- 
tutes for  want  of  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  legislature,  in  cases  where 
they  do  so  interfere,  manilesls  not  the 
least  uneasiness,  unless  some  party  advan- 
tage is  thereby  put  in  Jeopardy — which 
seldom  happens.  Secondly,  the  twofold 
system  of  courts — one  appertaining  to  the 
Slate  and  the  other  to  the  United  States 
- — with  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
cases  which  may  be  transferred  or  appeal- 
ed from  the  former  to  the  latter,  has  no 
parallel  in  England.  Without  going  intp 
details,  I  may  say  that  it  is  productive 
both  of  deltiy  and  bad  feeling.  Thirdly, 
the  practice  of  choosing  judges  of  the 
state  courts  by  universal  suffrage  has  borne 
bad  IVuit  in  many  places,  and  is  destined 
to  bear  worse  before  we  see  the  end  of  it. 
The  gc-neral  taprightness  of  the  judiciary 
serves  to  make  the  rascality  of  the  excep- 
tions the  more  glaring,  and  to  point  out 
more  forcibly  the  dangers  of  a  system 
which  contains  such  germs. 

The  celerity  with  which  common  schools 
have  been  established  in  England  since 
the  passage  of  the  last  Reform  Bill,  is  to 
me  very  noticeable,  as  is  also  the  means 
emplgyed  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
childrBn.  In  providing  school  room  and 
instruction  for  all  the  children  in  her 
borders,  and  conipeUing  their  attendance, 
London  has  outstripped  the  American 
city  where  I  reside,  in  which  the  "  com- 
mon-school system"  has  prevailed  since 
its  first  foundation.  In  the  city  of  which 
I  speak,  which  is  perhaps  exceptional, 
population  has  commonly  outrun  school 
accommodation,  and  compulsory  atten- 
dance  has   only   been    faintly  discussed. 


The  several  states  of  the  Union  have  each 
their  own  peculiar  school  laws.  ^Vhethe^ 
compulsory  attendance  has  been  adopted 
in  any,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  has 
been  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  but 
it  is  not  general.  To  have  achieved  so 
great  a  blessing  as  the  means  and  applian- 
ces of  universal  primary  education,  is  a 
surprising  thing,  considering  the  shortness 
of  time  you  have  been  about  it.  The 
rates  paid  by  Londoners  for  all  purposes, 
including  Church-rates,  are  trivial  as  com- 
pared with  those  paid  in  American  cities. 
I  judge  that  they  are  not  more  than  one-fifth 
the  sum  assessed  upon  equal  amountE 
property  in  New  York  or  Boston.  ThiS' 
not  specially  to  be  wondered  at,  whoi 
consider  the  accumulated  wealth  of'L 
don,  and  reflect  that  she  has  long  BJQi 
bought  and  paid  for  her  permanent 
provements,  while  American  cities 
either  buying  theirs,  or  paying  interest 
the  debts  contracted  to  secure  them.  1 
it  makes  the  wonder  grow  that  anybod; 
should  grumble  at  a  school-rate  of  three-' 
pence  in  the  pound  of  assessed  rental  va- 
lue— the  assessment  being  not  more  llian 
half  the  real  value — because  perc^MDce 
somebody  may  have  more  children  in 
school  than  somebody  else. 

That  the  schools  should  be  handicap} 
with  a  church  question  is  to  be  expecti 
We  are  not  wholly  free  from  such  dispub 
in  America,  though  onr  circumstances 
much  more  favorable  to  n 
tuition  than  those  of  the  mother-coi 
The  union  of  Church  and  State  is  a 
conspicuous  headland  to  every  AiBericatf' 
sojourner  in  England.  Here,  if  any-] 
where,  we  seem  to  find  the  rock  of  agea,' 
Union  of  Church  and  Stale  is  the  illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  old  Rome.  Its  ortgia 
is  to  be  found  not  in  Jesus,  but  in  Jupiter. 
When  Christianity  overturned  tlie  old 
mythology,  it  put  on  as  many  of  the 
clothes  of  the  decedent  as  it  could  wear. 
As  the  administration  of  the  State  and  the 
administration  of  religion  were  one  before, 
so  ihey  continued  to  be  one  after  the 
image  of  Maiy  had  supplanted  that  of 
Juno  ill  the  Pantheon.  Why  does  it  ne- 
ver occur  to  the  Ritualists  of  the  Chufth 
of  England  that  in  putting  on  the  trap* 
pinga  of  the  Papacy,  they  are  as  likely  as- 
not  putting  on  those  of  Paganism  ?  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  thus 
existing  fact  when  Henry  VIII.  broke 
with  Rome,  and  he  too  passed  it  on  down 
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the  stream  of  time,  with  a  progeny  of 
abuses  like  that  against  which  Dean  Stan- 
ley and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fremantle  protested 
last  June  at  the  City  Temple.  Notwith- 
standing^these  abuses,  and  the  parent  abuse 
implied  in  taking  from  the  property  of  all  to 
support  a  form  of  worship  which  is  objec- 
tionable to  a  portion,the  State  Church  seems 
to  be  tolerably  well  braced.  It  is  very  plain 
that  Dissent  is  making  no  headway  against 
it.  The  New  Learning  is  its  only  formi- 
dable enemy,  but  this  is  the  enemy  of  the 
Dissenting  churches  as  well.  Indeed,  the 
State  Church  is  much  more  dexterous  in 
meeting  and  making  terms  with  this  comer, 
than  the  other  denominations  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  It  seems  to  be  sprinkled 
with  clergymen  who  make  no  scruple  of 
dipping  into  German  criticism  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  passing  the  cream  thereof  over  to 
their  flocks  in  the  shape  of  translations. 
If  the  New  Learning  is  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  it  is  finding  distin- 
guished friends  in  that  which  Americans 
have  been  accustomed  to  esteem  the 
most  conservative  branch  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  For  the  rest,  the  Church  of 
England  seems  to  be  a  well-to-do  coq)ora- 
tion,  owning  much  land,  declaring  regular 
dividends,  and  fraught  with  a  social  power 
against  which  the  breezy  distractions  of 
Moody  and  Sankey  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  incantations  of  the  Pope  on  the  other, 
will  alike  prove  ineffectual. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  both  in 
England  and  America,  to  utter  plaintive 
cries  about  the  growth  and  spread  of 
Romanism  in  the  two  countries.  As  re- 
gards the  United  States,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
making  no  inroads  upon  the  native  popu- 
lation. It  gains  nothing  except  in  the 
way  of  importations  from  Ireland  and 
South  Germany,  and  these  are  too  small 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  to  be  account- 
ed serious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fairly 
hold  its  own  in  its  particular  sphere.  Its 
tenets  are  opposed  to  our  system  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  every  now  and  then 
we  hear  a  Catholic  bishop  demanding  a 
division  of  the  school  fund,  so  that  Catho- 
lics may  apply  the  portion  which  they 
contribute  to  their  own  peculiar  method 
of  training.  It  is  impossible  that  this  de- 
mand should  be  complied  with.  Logical- 
ly the  public  authorities  will  be  compelled 
to  dispense  with  every  form  of  religious 
instruction  in  school :  that  consists  now 


only  of  reading  the  Bible  as  a  morning 
exercise,  and  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  are  willing  to  yield  this  point 
Th6  Catholics  will  be  as  little  satisfied 
with  that,  however,  as  they  are  with  the 
present  custom ;  but  it  is  all  they  can 
hope  for,  since  a  division  of  the  school 
fund  to  accommodate  the  Catholics  im- 
plies a  division  to  accommodate  the  Jews, 
the  Quakers,  the  Spiritualists,  the  Free- 
thinkers, and  everybody  else ;  in  short,  a 
dissolution  and  breakdown  of  the  whole 
system. 

The  Parliament  and  Government  of 
Great  Britain  seem  to  spend  their  time 
for  the  most  on  matters  of  trifling  impor- 
tance. Whether  reporters  shall  be  recog- 
nized or  only  tolerated  in  the  gallery ; 
whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall  distri- 
bute few  or  many  necklaces  to  the  native 
princes  of  India,  and  whether  they  shall 
be  paid  for  in  whole  or  only  in  part  by 
the  British  people ;  how  nrach  manure  a 
tenant  farmer  should  be  allowed  to  put 
upon  land  without  becoming  suddenly 
rich — these  and  kindred  questions  seem  to 
be  the  exciting  topics  of  Parliamentary 
debate.  The  seeming  unimportance  of 
the  bills  'engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Government  is  one  of  the  first  things  that 
arrested  my  own  attention,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained it  in  two  ways.  Of  course  when 
a  country  has  settled  all  its  great  ques- 
tions it  will  busy  itself  with  its  little  ones. 
England  has  representative  government, 
free  trade,  a  sound  currency,  and  light 
taxation.  She  has  paid  the  Alabama 
claims,  punished  the  Ashantees,  and  de- 
posed the  Guikwar  of  Baroda.  Peace 
reigns  in  all  her  borders,  and  a  good  de- 
gree of  contentment  pervades  all  classes — 
higher,  at  all  events,  than  her  neighbors 
can  boast,  higher  indeed  than  the  United 
States  can  claim  at  the  present  time. 
Holland  alone  seems  to  show  an  equal 
satisfaction  with  outward  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  since  a  government  must 
appear  to  do  something,  it  will  naturally 
pick  up  the  leavings  of  more  stirring 
times.  Again,  of  two  parties  dividing  the 
political  forces  of  a  country,  the  one 
which  is  committed  to  the  belief  that 
things  are  well  enough  as  they  are,  will  of 
course  find  smaller  things  to  bend  its  no- 
ble strength  upon,  than  one  which,  theore- 
tically at  least,  holds  that  there  is  much 
room  for  iqfiprovement. 
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How  far  legislation  may  usefully  deal 
with  the  squalor  of  the  east-end  of  Lon- 
don is  a  question  which  I  shall  not  enter 
upon.  A  pretty  careful  survey  of  that 
region,  however,  convinces  me  that  Eng- 
land has  not  reached  a  point  where  her 
statesmen  can  afford  to  pause  and  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  things  are  well 
enough  now.  All  large  cities  have  their 
east  end.  That  of  London  is  peculiar 
only  as  London  herself  is  peculiar.  Her 
area  of  dirt,  foul  air,  and  misery  is  larger 
than  the  entire  area  of  many  cities  of 
metropolitan  pretensions.  That  this  area 
has  partaken  more  or  less  of  the  general 
improvement  which  the  British  nation  has 
felt  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
i  manifest  even  to  strangers  who  see  it  now 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  anybody  to  sleep  out  of  doors  or 
go  supperless  to  bed.  Indeed,  the  para- 
dise of  these  districts  will  have  been  reach- 
ed, when  every  person  habitually  has  as 
comfortable  and  healthful  a  lodging  as  he 
can  get  in  the  casual  ward.  I  am  quite 
persuaded  that  if  half-a-dozen  honorable 
members  were|  as  much  in  earnest  to  re- 
'  form  the  bad  neighborhoods  of  Whitecha- 
pel,  Stepney,  &c.,  as  Mr.  PHmsoll  is  to  se- 
cure the  breaking  up  of  rotten  ships,  there 
would  soon  be  changes  for  the  better  in 
this  benighted  and  noisome  region,  which 
contains  a  larger  population  than  all  the 
merchant  ships  in  Christendom,  and  which 
displays  a  degree  of  good  temper  eminent- 
ly inviting  the  aid  of  higher  intelligence. 

Every  American  is  expected  to  bring 
home  some  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish land  monopoly.  The  conditions  of 
the  two  countries  in  respect  of  land  and 
land-ownership  are  so  different  that  agri- 
culture, as  an  element  of  national  con- 
cern, needs  to  be  studied  here  de  ncrco. 
At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  things  which 
'  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  will  here  mention 
the  impressions  I  have  gained.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  evils  resulting  in  the 
past  from  the  aggregation  of  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the 
divorcement  of  the  many  from  any  inter- 
est in  the  soil  except  as  tenants  or  hire- 
lings— whatever  may  be  the  present  evils 
of  such  a  system — they  are  such  as  legis- 
lative power  is  no  longer  able  to  reach  or 
greatly  modify.  If  a  tract  of  land  equal 
to  the  area  of  England  were  suddenly 
added  to  the  kingdom  by  rising  from  the 


sea,  and  were  equally  divided  among  the 
inhabitants,  the  process  of  concentrating 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  few  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  many  would  begin  immediately. 
The  richer  would  bid  for  the  portions  of 
the  poorer,  and  would  in  the  end  obtain 
them  by  fair  bargain.  This  must  be  the 
result  in  any  country  where  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  is  great,  where  land- 
ownership  confers  social  distinction,  and 
where  the  area  of  land  is  small  relatively 
to  population.  All  three  of  these  condi- 
tions exist  in  England.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  what  is  called  land  mo- 
nopoly is  not  an  economic  evD,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  a  perfectly 
natural  and  unconstrained  course  of  trade 
is  an  evil — which  no  economist  can  allow. 
Land  in  England  is  worth  a  certain  sum 
per  acre  per  annum  for  purposes  of  tillage 
— for  what  can  be  made  out  of  it — and 
that  sum  will  be  paid  for  it,  however  larae 
or  small  the  parcels  into  which  it  is  divid- 
ed. Is  an  undue  amount  of  it  withfadd 
for  deer  parks,  pheasant  preserves,  and 
the  like  ?  It  appears  that  as  to  lands  of 
similar  utility — lands  within  the  undis- 
puted control  of  Parliament,  like  the  New 
Forest, — the  will  of  the  people .  is  best 
consulted  by  putting  a  stop  tomovenMOCs 
initiated  some  years  ago  for  tnusfDnnidpr 
it  into  arable  or  pasture  land,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  kept  as  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature 
as  may  be.  If  Lord  Leigh  and  Lord 
Ripon  are  minded  to  keep  large  parks  at 
their  own  expense,  to  beautify  the  land- 
scape and  improve  the  air,  I  am  not  the 
one  to  complain.  Still  less  should  I  com- 
plain if  I  were  an  Englishman,  having  the 
landscape  and  the  air  always  at  my  ser- 
vice. 

The  beauty  of  the  English  landscape, 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  the  fertihty 
of  the  soil,  the  scientific  and  consummate 
methods  of  tillage  employed,  must  impress 
the  most  careless  observer.  We  have 
nothing  comparable  to  the  expansive 
foliage  of  English  trees,  the  robust  health 
of  English  hedges,  the  velvet  softness  and 
freshness  of  English  turf;  nor  have  we, 
except  in  some  of  the  more  favored  parts 
of  California,  such  ample  and  brilliant 
open-air  flower-gardens.  The  dryness  of 
our  atmosphere  and  the  extremes  of  our 
temperature  suftice  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference. When  I  saw  the  standing  crops 
of  hay  and  cereals  in  Warwickshire  in 
June  last,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld 
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so  bounteous  and  promising  a  harvest  in 
any  land.  The  wheat-fields  of  California 
and  Oregon  in  a  favorable  season  will 
perhaps  make  a  finer  display  in  that  par- 
ticular cereal  than  any  I  noticed  in  Eng- 
land, but  those  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are 
certainly  much  inferior  in  productiveness 
to  yours.  If  the  carefulness  and  thorough- 
ness of  tillage  which  prevail  in  England 
were  applied  to  the  soil  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  the  resulting  produce  could  not 
be  disposed  of  at  a  profit,  nor  could  it  be 
carried  to  market  by  any  existing  means 
of  transportation.  The  freshness  and 
greenness  of  rural  England  invades  the 
metropolis,  and  gives  to  London  a  pecu- 
liar charm  and  distinction.  The  area  and 
population  and  wealth  of  London  are  a 
ihrice-told  tale.  Her  parks  and  open 
squares  and  private  gardens  constitute  her 
real  distinction  among  cities  in  the  eyes 
of  the  traveller.  Other  cities  can  be 
found  larger  than  anybody  will  care  to 
see  the  whole  of.  None  can  be  found 
with  such  wealth  of  rural  adornment. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  spot  which  few 
grangers  find  their  way  to,  is  itself  quite 
unique  in  metropolitan  belongings. 

English  railways  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  attention  and  comment  from 
every  American  visitor.  In  the  way  of 
comfort  to  the  passenger  they  are  inferior 
to  the  Transatlantic  railways,  while  \he 
charges  for  travel  are  higher.  English 
passenger  trains,  however,  are  run  at  a 
higher  rate  of  speed  than  American,  and 
the  conditions  of  safety,  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  trains,  are  certainly  greater.  The 
arrangements  f6r  crossing  each  other's 
tracks,  and  the  ordinary  carriage  roads,  at 
different  grades,  remove  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  chances  of  accident.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  frequency  of  trains 
on  the  same  tracks  appears  to  make  tra- 
velling by  rail  about  as  hazardous  in  the 
one  country  as  the  other.  The  arrange- 
ments of  English  railways  for  receiving 
and  delivering  luggage,  and  relieving  the 
traveller  from  anxiety  respecting  it,  are 
inexcusably  bad,  while  the  system  of  car- 
riage construction  seems  to  be  a  delibe- 
rate provocation  to  outrages.  These  diffi- 
culties, I  suppose,  are  to  be  attributed  in 
part  to  British  conservatism,  and  in  part 
to  the  reluctance  of  railway  directors  to 
incur  some  slight  additional  expense.  A 
recent  case  has  naturally  drawn  out  from 


the  'public  press  all  the  reasons  that  are 
supposed  to  justify  a  mode  of  travel  which 
make  such  outrages  possible,  and  has 
elicited  from  a  grand  jury  the  startling 
suggestion  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  of  communication  between  the 
guard  and  the  passengers.  The  reasons 
for  making  a  train  of  railway  carriages 
consist  of  a  series  of  small  prison  vans 
seem  to  be  two  in  number :  viz.,  first, 
it  has  always  been  so ;  second,  English- 
men are  exclusive,  and  like  to  have  com- 
partments to  themselves.  That  it  has  al- 
v/ays  been  so  we  may  readily  admit,  since 
the  modern  railway  compartment  is  only 
the  old  stage-coach  mounted  on  rails, 
minus  the  postboys.  As  to  the  exclusive- 
ness,  however,  it  appears  that  you  do  not 
obtain  it  except  in  cases  where  only  a  few 
passengers  happen  to  be  travelling,  or 
where  the  guard  is  bribed  to  incommode 
others  in  order  to  accommodate  you ;  and 
that  when  it  is  obtained,  it  is  at  the  risk 
of  having  your  throat  cut,  or  an  indecent 
assault  committed  upon  your  sister. 
When  the  magic  number  of  eight  happen 
to  be  travelling  together,  then  and  only 
then  is  it  possible  to  obtain  exclusiveness 
without  bribery  and  without  danger  of 
personal  violence,  under  a  system  com- 
mended for  its  advantages  in  the  way  of 
exclusiveness.  Logically,  then,  the  Eng- 
lish railway  carriage,  with  its  positive  dis- 
comforts and  potential  dangers,  is  con- 
trived for  parties  of  eight.  If  there  are 
only  seven  in  the  party,  the  danger  is  ever 
present  that  somebody  whose  pedigree  is 
unknown  may  be  thrust  in  among  them, 
whereas  if  there  are  nine,  one  of  them  is 
quite  sure  to  get  mixed  up  with  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  two-legged  unfeathered 
animals,  unless  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  carriage  occupied  only  by  a  burglar 
or  a  lunatic.  I  would  mention  that  par- 
ties of  eight  find  no  difficulty  in  being  as 
exclusive  as  they  like  in ,  American  rail- 
way carriages,  where  there  is  commonly 
room  for  fifty  or  sixty,  where  ventilation  is 
much  more  perfect,  where  there  is  entire 
freedom  of  moving  about  and  relieving 
the  tedium  of  journeying,  and  where  cer- 
tain conveniences  necessary  for  comfort 
and  favorable  to  health  are  always  at 
hand.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  railway  car- 
riage in  Italy  not  long  since,  which  was 
adorned  with  a  glass  case  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  compartment  close  to  the  roof,  to 
which  was  attached  a  printed  notice,  say- 
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ing  that  in  case  of  extreme  danger  the 
passenger  was  authorised  to  break  the 
glass  with  his  "  elbow,"  and  then  to  turn 
a  key  communicating  with  the  guard  by 
electricity,  after  which  he  should  thrust 
his  arm  out  of  the  window  and  agitate  it 
till  somebody  came  to  his  relief,  but  that 
if  the  danger  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
him  he  would  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. .  This,  I  believe,  is  an 
English  invention.  I  had  read  a  de- 
scription of  it  many  years  ago,  but  the 
ocular  presentation  of  the  -thing  was  irre- 
si5.tibly  funny.  If  this  is  the  article  to 
which  a  young  lady  looks  for  salvation  in 
her  hour  of  need,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she 
is  discovered  hanging  bodily  out  of  a  train 
moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
an  hour.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
if  a  cord  were  passed  through  the  train, 
communicating  with  the  guard  or  the 
engine-driver,  nervous  people  would  be 
continually  pulling  at  it  and  stopping  the 
train,  I  offer  the  experience  of  one  who 
has  travelled  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  by  rail  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  bell-cord  is  always  present,  and 
who  has  never  seen  it  touched  by  any- 
body, except  the  conductor  or  some  em- 
ploye of  the  train. 

The  reason  why  the  rates  of  railway  fare 
are  higher  in  England  than  in  America 
must  be  on  account  of  the  greater  original 
cost  of  the  roads,  since  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  making  extravagant  profits  on  their 
share  capital.  Of  course,  if  people  have 
the  luxury  of  riding  thirty  miles  an  hour 
through  crowded  cities  on  the  summit  of 
arches  more  magnificent  than  those  of  the 
old  Roman  aqueducts  they  must  pay  some- 
thing for  it.  The  sensation  is  a  novelty  to 
all  foreigners,  and  probably  nothing  gives 
one  a  more  distinct  impression  of  the  high 
material  civilisation  centred  in  London. 
The  extraordinary  and  unequalled  facilities 
enjoyed  by  London  for  intercommunica- 
tion by  means  of  her  elevated  and  under- 
ground railways  and  her  river  steamers, 
constitute  one  of  the  factors  whose  con- 
junction appears  to  make  it  impossible  for 
any  other  city  to  overtake  her  in  popula- 
tion and  importance.  The  other  factors, 
as  they  appear  to  a  superficial  observer, 
are  perhaps  worth  noting.  The  first  is  the 
geographical  size,  or  rather  smallness,  of 
England,  which  renders  it  convenient  for 
every  l^nglishman  of  moderate  income  to 
have  a  house,  or  at  all  events  a  lodging,  in 


town  if  he  chooses.  In  respect  of  her 
ability  thus  to  recruit  herself  with  the 
abundant  strength  of  the  whole  nation,  I 
think  London  is  peculiar.  The  territoiy 
of  France  is  so  wide,  that  Paris  can  never 
be  to  her  what  London  is  to  England. 
New-York  has  too  many  rivals  on  our  side 
of  the  water  to  hope  to  gain  on  London 
in  the  race,  however  large  our  population 
as  a  nation  may  become,  and  no  other  city 
in  Christendom  bids  fair  to  compete  with 
the  three  here  named.  The  next  potent 
element  of  supremacy  possessed  by  Lon- 
don is  her  accumulated  capital  and  finan- 
cial gravity,  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  enlarge  upon.  Undoubtedly,  other 
cities  can  grow  rich  and  acquire  great  im- 
portance in  the  way  of  money-lending. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  such  a  city,  but 
the  other  conditions  of  her  growth  are  so 
completely  different  from  those  of  London 
that  it  is  idle  to  bring  her  into  comparison. 
Again,  the  commercial  area  and  facilities 
of  the  Thgpes  distinguish  London  among 
all  European  capitals,  and  must  for  ever 
continue  to  do  so.  In  this  respect  her 
only  rivals  are  other  ports  of  the  Umted 
Kingdom.  What  Antwerp  might  have  be* 
come  if  she  had  not  been  scourged  by  cen- 
turies of  war,  and  stunted  by  artificiu  bar- 
riers, it  is  useless  to  speculate.  To  the 
unprejudiced  eye  no  signs  can  be  discerned 
of  the  approach  of  Macaulay's  New  Zea- 
lander,  unless  it  be  found  in  the  possible 
exhaustion,  some  centuries  hence,  of  the 
British  coal  supply,  and  even  then  the  me- 
tropolis may,  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise 
economy,  be  able  to  keep  the  arches  of 
London  Bridge  in  repair  without  soliciting 
alms  from  abroad. 

I  have  remarked  that  if  it  be  a  grievance 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  per- 
sons should  be  arrayed  with  titles  and  set 
up  as  a  superior  stratum  of  English  soci- 
ety, by  virtue  not  of  merit  but  of  ancestry, 
P^nglishmen  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
any  right  to  complain  of  it,  and  that  I 
have  not  heard  such  complaints  uttered. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  Briton  seems 
ready  to  back  his  insular  nobility  against 
any  foreign  blood  that  can  be  mentioned, 
and  the  trading  Briton  seems  to  have 
achieved  glory  enough  if  he  can  spread 
upon  his  signboard  the  fact  that  he  is  pa- 
tronised by  some  prince  or  princess.  The 
multiplicity  of  such  announcements  adorn- 
ing the  public  streets,  and  the  frequency 
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with  which  we  are  notified  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  the  newspapers  that  this  or 
that  movement  or  interest  is  pushed  by  the 

respectability  of  Lord  ,  or  sheltered 

under  the  asgis  of  Lady ,  are  sufficient 

to  remind  the  wayfaring  man  from  over 
seas  that  although  Ke  is  in  a  land  of  re- 
publican freedom,  and  although  his  native 
tongue  is  spoken  in  its  streets,  he  is  never- 
theless some  distance  from  home.  Here 
in  fact  is  the  vital  and  radical  difference 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  not  a 
political  difference,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  but  something  deeper  and  not  so 
easily  bridged.  Being  a  social  difference 
it  is  something  which  does  not  concern 
me,  and  I  leave  to  English  satirists  the 
task  of  doctoring  any  moral  deformities  it 
may  give  rise  to.  How  far  the  vice  of 
tuft-hunting  and  title-hunting  may  pervade 
British  society  can  only  be  judged,  I  fancy, 
after  long  observation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  saw  very  little  of  it.  Anxiety  to  wriggle 
into  company  where  one  is  not  wanted,  is 
a  phase  of  character  not  usually  confided 
to  strangers  at  a  first  interview.  Although 
I  am  assured  by  eminent  Englishmen  that 
the  great  and  distressing  British  malady  is  a 
weakness  of  the  knees  at  sight  of  a  coronet, 
it  cannot  be  included  among  the  impressions 
that  early  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  visi- 
tor. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  people  who 
have  conquered  so  many  difficulties  may  be 
able  eventually  to  overcome  this  singular 
mental  awkwardness,  which  begins  by 
overestimating  the  dignity  of  others,  and 
ends  in  underestimating  one's  own.  Not- 
withstanding the  reputation  Americans 
have  achieved  in  the  way  of  self-assertion, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  not 
wholly  free  from  the  weakaess  under  con- 
sideration, though  in  America  a  titled  per- 
son is  oftener  an  object  of  interest  than  of 
reverence,  and  what  is  taken  for  snobbery 
is  not  infrequently  an  ill-governed  curiosity. 
Transatlantic  snobbery  takes  the  form  of 
idle  expenditure  and  outside  show.  The 
social  arrangement  which  selects  one  child 
out  of  a  family  to  be  the  exclusive  recipi- 
ent of  the  honors  and  estate,  and  discrimi- 
nates against  girls,  is  held  in  profound  dis- 
favor, and  could  by  no  possibility  be  made 
to  take  root  among  us.  Even  those  who 
ape  the  manners  of  foreign  aristocracy 
would  shrink  from  a  system  which  appears 
to  contain  so  rank  an  element  of  injustice. 

The  quantity  and  specific  gravity  of  the 


fluids  that  John  Bull  sends  down  his  throat 
have  been  so  forcibly  commented  on,  and 
so  ingeniously  accounted  for,  by  M.  Taine, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  anybody 
else  to  travel  upon  that  ground.  But  ex- 
cessive moisture  and  a  cold  climate  are 
more  convenient  than  philosophical,  as  rea- 
sons to  explain  why  the  Englishman  is  ad- 
dicted to  sherry,  brandy,  and  stout,  while  the 
Frenchman,  German,  and  Italian  are  con- 
tent with  sweetened  water,  light  wines  and 
thin  beer.  I  have  seen  morfe  alcoholic  li- 
quor consumed  in  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco,  where  neither  excessive  moisture 
nor  cold  weather  prevails,  than  in  any 
other  American  cities.  The  drinking  in 
these  places,  however,  seems  to  be  rather 
perfunctory  than  enjoyable — rather  in  the 
way  of  boisterous  politeness  and  good-fel- 
lowship than  as  a  means  of  assuaging 
thirst.  With  an  Englishman,  drinking 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  "  true  inwardness." 
He  drinks  because  he  likes  the  liquor  and 
its  effects.  If  a  man  must  burn  his  sto- 
mach and  poison  his  blood  with  alcohol, 
it  seems  more  reasonable  that  he  should  do 
so  because  he  likes  it,  than  because  he 
doesn't.  The  inevitable  penalty,  so  forci- 
bly set  out  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  would  seem 
to  have  a  sort  of  compensation  in  the  one 
case  which  would  be  wanting  in  the  other. 
The  difference  in  aspect  between  a  Paris 
cafe  and  a  London  tap-room  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  Frenchman  gasp,  and  the 
spectacle  of  women  who  are  not  harlots 
drinking  raw  gin  at  a  public  bar,  has  a 
staggering  effect  upon  an  American  tourist, 
although  he  can  find  a  great  deal  of  intem- 
perance without  wearing  out  his  shoes  at 
home.  The  efforts  on  foot  for  repressive 
legislation  in  England,  I  venture  to  predict, 
will  fail  of  accomplishing  their  end,  whe- 
ther Parliament  shall  be  persuaded  to  adopt 
it  or  not.  In  America,  it  has  been  found 
to  succeed  in  localities  where  the  people 
are  nearly  all  temperance  men — that  is, 
where  it  is  not  needed — and  to  fail  every- 
where else.  That  intemperance  is  a  fright- 
ful evil  in  both  branches  of  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  is  not  to  be  disputed,  and  I 
hold  in  honor  the  motives  of  any  who  seek 
to  combat  it,  however  I  may  differ  from 
them  as  to  the  efficacy  or  reasonableness 
of  the  means  sought  to  be  employed. 

The  English  civil  service,  though  per- 
haps no  better  than  some  of  the  continen- 
tal systems,  is  a  text  upon  which  any  Ame- 
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ricanwbo  lias  had  to  do  with  public  affairs  number  of  removals  is  always  mui 
may  preach  a  long  sermon  to  his  own  tlie  potentiality  of  removal  is  equal  to  the 
countrymen.  This  is  not  the  place  for  whole  number  of  incumbents,  and  the 
such  a  discourse,  and  I  shall  only  outline  heat  generated  by  the  strife  is  equal  to 
the  impressions  made  upon  me.  They  the  greed  which  that  number  is  capable 
will  perhaps  appear  as  simple  as  some  of  of  engendering.  A  distinguished  Ameri- 
the  observations  of  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  can  senator  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
the  World.  Nevertheless  they  go  to  the  this  makes  the  best  civil  service  in  the 
root  of  the  whole  question  of  government,  world.  It  is  the  worst  one  that  I  know 
In  England  I  perceive  that  the  forces  of  anything  about,  but  its  inherent  vices  can- 
society  conspire  to  make  the  person  hold-  not  be  fully  appreciated  till  one  has  been 
ing  an  administrative  office  efficient,  faith-  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  belter. 
ful,  diligent  and  trustworthy.  How  far  I  count  it  among  the  greatest  advantages 
the  original  appointment  to  office  may  be  an  American  can  derive  from  a  visit  to 
controiled  by  favoritism,  I  do  not  inquire.  England,  that  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  if  the  appointee  put  the  two  systems  side  by  side,  and  to 
turns  out  a  rascal,  an  ignoramus,  or  a  learn  the  detestable  vices  of  his  own  by 
sluggard,  he  must  prove  so  in  glaring  de-  comparing  it  with  yours.  If  England  has 
spite  of  the  system  under  which  he  holds  not  carried  her  civil  service  to  the  perfec- 
his  place,  since  lie  is  sure  of  retaining  it  if  tion  attained  in  Germany,  she  is  Dot  man- 
he  is  meritorious,  and  of  being  promoted  aclcd  by  bureaucracy,  and  her  example 
in  due  time  if  he  is  extra-meritorious,  and  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  have  aD  offi- 
of  Ijeing  pensioned  if  he  is  disabled  in  the  cial  class  who  are  not  a  governing  class. 
service  or  overtaken  by  age.  His  office  Indeed  the  official  class  in  the  United 
gives  him  a  certain  amount  of  social  dis-  States  are  understood  to  have  fulfilled  the 
linclion,  which  he  loses  if  removed  for  any  conditions  of  their  appointment  so  far  as 
fault,  and  the cj^/?/ (ft  co;^j  which  has  been  they  have  succeeded  in  becoming  the 
bred  by  long  continuance  of  the  system,  governing  class,  and  the  most  common 
insures  a  degree  of  intelligence  at  least  reason  assigned  for  removing  an  incum- 
proportioned  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  bent  is  that  lie  has  lost  political  supremacy 
Under  such  a  system  the  embers  of  a  vast  in  his  locality.  Why  do  we  not  change 
official  patronage  cannot  be  imported  into  this  system  ?  you  ask.  There  are  some 
the  ordmary  political  contests  of  the  coun-  difficulties  of  a  technical  character.  Con- 
try,  to  give  additional  heat  to  elections,  to  gress  can  not  change  it  even  if  so  disposed, 
inflame  partisan  rage,  and  to  stifle  indepen-  because  the  constitution  lodges  (he  Ap- 
dent  thought  and  action.  pointing  power  in  the  President,  and  the 
Turning  to  the  American  system,  or  removing  power  is  understood  to  be  a 
practice,  we  find  that  the  surroundings  of  part  of  the  appointing  power.  The  Fre«i- 
ihe  ordinary  office-holder  prompt  him  to  do  dent  for  the  time  being  could  change  it  if 
the  best  he  can  for  himself  during  his  prob-  he  would,  but  his  acts  would  only  have 
ably  limiicil  term  of  office.  His  social  posi-  the  force  of  example  to  his  successor.  In 
tion  is  not  improved  by  his  acceptance  of  truth,  neitiier  Congress  nor  President  ap- 
place  but  rather  the  reverse,  because  be  is  pears  to  desire  any  change.  They  are 
most  commonly  understood  to  hold  it  at  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  partisan  ac- 
the  pleasure  of  some  Congressman,  and  tivity  of  the  appointees.  In  point  of  fact, 
consequently  to  be  the  tool  of  said  Con-  public  opinion  is  not  yet  fully  alive  to  the 
gressman.  No  qualifications  of  fitness  egregious  and  growing  evils  of  the  service . 
are  really  requisite,  though  public  opinion  These  evils  are  understood  to  have  begun 
enforces  some  attention  thereto.  The  in  the  Presidency  of  General  Jackson, 
officer  is  liable  to  be  removed  whenever  some  forty  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  becomes  distasteful  for  any  reason  to  the  American  civil  service  was  very  much 
the  appointing  power,  or  whenever  any  what  the  English  is  now ;  yet  there  has 
other  person  can  command  the  influence  been  no  change  of  law  or  constitution 
to  supplant  him.  Of  ^sprii  df  £/>rps  iheie  is  meanwhile,  but  only  of  practice.  The 
none,  and  can  be  none.  When  an  election  American  civil  service  has  now  become  in 
of  President  is  to  take  place,  the  emolu-  some  respects  Uke  the  English  in  the  time 
ments  of  some  eighty  thousand  offices  are  of  George  III.,  when  Members  of  Parlla- 
really  put  in  dispute,  for    although    the  ment  were  bribed  with  place  to  hound  on 
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the  war  against  the  colonies.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem which  can  not  last.  How  much 
further  mischief  it  must  work  ere  it  is 
abated,  time  will  show. 

English  writers  have  for  the  most  part 
given  a  bad  name  to  their  own  country, 
and  afterwards  to  other  countries  they 
have  visited.  They  have  created  the  im- 
pression abroad,  so  far  as  they  were  able, 
that  England  is  mainly  noted  for  fogs, 
snobs,  and  paupers,  and  that  America  is 
principally  distinguished  for  braggarts, 
armed  bullies,  and  divorced  women.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  defend  my  own  country. 
She  has  yet  much  to  learn  ;  but  I  submit 
that  she  is  performing  a  useful  though 
tedious  office  in  washing,  combing,  and 
educating  the  disinherited  ones,  both  white 
and  black,  whom  Europe  has  thrown  so 
liberally  upon  her  shores.  America  wel- 
comes English  travellers  more  warmly 
than  any  others,  and  England  welcomes 
Americans,  if  not  more  warmly  than 
others,  as  .warmly  as  they  can  hope  to  be 
welcomed  anywhere.  Indeed  English 
hospitality  is  commensurate  with  the  re- 
nown and  greatness  of  the  empire.  I 
speak  not  of  my  own  experience  merely, 
but  of  that  of  every  American  visitor  in 
any  way  qualified  to  be  the  recipient  of  it 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  I  did  not,  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks,  have  the  advantage 
of  a  London  fog,  but  the  season  was  not 
well  chosen  for  that  entertainment.  I 
made  frequent  and  extensive  tours  on  foot 
through  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes,  and  the  result  I  reach  is 
this — that  skilled  workmen  are  on  the 
whole  better  provided  with  comforts  in 
England  than  in  America,  but  have  less 
opportunity  to  rise  to  the  condition  of 
employers ;  that  the  condition  of  the  un- 
skilled laborer  is  essentially  the  same  in 
both  countries ;  and  that  the  "  slums"  are 
more  orderly  in  London  than  in  most  of 
our  large  cities.  I  have  not,  however, 
had  opportunity  to  observe  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  laborers  in  England  as 
yet,  and  hence  can  make  no  comparisons 
in  that  department. 

The  economy  of  personal  expenditure 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  is  certainly  a 
notable  and  praiseworthy  feature  of  Eng- 
lish civilisation.  Of  course  economy  is  a 
relative  term.  Englishmen  are  not  so 
economical  as  Scotchmen,  nor  Scotchmen 
as  Frenchmen,  nor  Frenchmen  as  China- 


men. I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  my 
countrymen  are  the  most  prodigal  of  all, 
and  that  they  get  less  for  their  money 
than  any  others.  This  is  the  current 
opinion  of  hotel  keepers,  couriers,  dress- 
makers, jewelers,  and  venders  of  bad 
copies  of  the  old  masters  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  I  shall  not  venture  to  contradict 
such  practised  observers.  But  John  Bull 
has  one  mode  of  getting  rid  of  his  money 
which  is  perhaps  even  more  objectionable. 
Horse-racing,  attended  by  wagers  of 
money,  is  under  the  social  ban  in  America. 
Neither  the  efforts  of  a  wealthy  coterie  hi 
New- York,  nor  the  President's  fondness 
for  the  turf,  have  availed  to  give  it  a  re- 
spectable footing.  Consequently,  we  are 
surprised  when  we  find  how  deep  a  hold 
it  has  taken  upon  British  society,  and  when 
we  see  more  space  given  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals to  the  betting  market  than  to  the  pro- 
duce and  corn  markets.  Undoubtedly 
betting  is  the  condition  upon  which  racing 
maintains  itself  at  so  high  a  popularity. 
Probably  any  attempt  to  suppress  it  by 
law  would  at  present  be  ineffectual.  It  is 
said  that  the  Italian  Government  dare  not 
close  the  state  lotteries  even  if  it  were  in- 
clined to,  so  strong  is  the  appetite  for  that 
form  of  gambling  among  the  people.  But 
this  paper  is  not  intended  for  a  lecture  or 
a  moral  disquisition  of  any  sort.  Horse- 
racing  and  the  stakes  dependent  thereon  are 
noted  as  one  of  the  impressive  features  of 
British  civilisation  which,  when  coupled 
with  the  closing  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium 
on  Sunday,  the  stranger  cannot  fail  to  pon- 
der. John  Bull  is  perhaps  the  most  Con- 
servative-Radical member  of  the  human 
family. 

I  have  here  recorded  a  few  of  the  im- 
pressions which  a  first  visit  to  England,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  has  made 
upon  me.  Like  his  Highness  of  Zanzibar, 
who  was  there  at  the  same  period,  I  was 
gratified  beyond  the  power  of  the  Arabic 
tongue  to  express.  I  shall  urge  my 
American  friends  visiting  Europe  to  give 
more  time  to  England  than  seems  to  have 
been  the  fashion,  for  I  am  sure  that  not 
only  will  they  be  amply  repaid,  but  that 
what  is  left  of  the  bad  feeling  engendered 
during  our  late  war  will  be  dispelled  by 
closer  intercourse.  This  feeling  has  greatly 
abated  since  the  settlement  of  the  Ala- 
bama dispute,  but  has  not  wholly  disap- 
peared, since  it  was  founded  upon  a  con- 
viction that  the  ruling  classes  of  England 
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desired  to  see  us  weakened  and  humili- 
ated. I  am  sure  that  the  Centennialism 
now  running  its  course  has  no  admixture 
of  animosity  to  Great  Britain  arising  from 
the  events  of  1776.  All  that  long  since 
passed  away.  We  have  no  other  distinc- 
tive history  than  the  events  which  group 
themselves  about  1776,  and  so  we  make 


the  most  of  them.  The  greater  ones  which 
have  transpired  since  are  too  hear  us  in 
point  of  time  to  be  historical.  If  Centen- 
nialism appears  rather  long  drawn  out  to 
others  who  have  the  stirring  scenes  of  a 
thousand  years  all  about  them,  they  should 
bear  in  mind  these  differences. — JFbri- 
nightfy  Review, 
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BY  RICHARD   A.    PROCIOR,    F.R.S. 


Leverrier  has  recently  completed  the 
noblest  work  in  pure  astronomy  which 
this  age  has  seen.  Five-and-thirty  years 
ago  he  began  to  weigh  the  planets  of  the 
solar  system  in  the  balance  of  mathemati 
cal  analysis.  "  To-day,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  on 
December  21  last,  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  a  paper  completing  the  cfisemble  of 
work  the  first  piece  of  which  goes  back  to 
the  1 6th  of  September,  1839."  At  that 
time  he  had  only  seven  leading  planets  to 
deal  with;  it  affords  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  work  that  the  discovery  of 
the  eighth  planet,  Neptune,  was  a  n>ere 
incident  in  the  progress  of  his  labors.  Per- 
plexed by  peculiarities  in  the  motions  of 
one  particular  planet  of  the  set  he  had 
undertaken  to  weigh,  Leverrier  quietly  un- 
dertook to  calculate  the  cause  of  those 
peculiarities,  and  so  found  Neptune.  It 
was  a  matter  of  small  moment  that  another 
great  mathematician  almost  simultaneously 
accomplished  the  same  task.  With  Adams 
the  discovery  of  the  unknown  planet  was 
the  ullimate  object  of  inquiry ;  with  Le- 
verrier it  was  a  mere  step  in  a  long  series 
of  investigations.  To  the  outside  world 
indeed  it  was  the  achievement  of  all  others 
most  deserving  of  notice  in  Leverrier*s 
work,  just  as  the  discovery  of  Uranus  by 
Sir  \V.  Herschel  attracted  attention  which 
labors  altogether  more  important  both  in 
their  nature  and  in  their  results  had  failed 
to  secure.  But  Leverrier  himself  can 
hardly  have  so  regarded  the  discovery  of 
Neptune.  For  him,  its  chief  interest 
must  have  resided  in  the  confirmation  of 
his  method  of  procedure  afforded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  planet  through  the  careful 
study  of  perturbations  due  to  that  planet's 
attraction.  Such  confirmation  was  afford- 
ed at  other  steps  of  the  work.  In  fact, 
the  whole  series  of  Lever rier's  labors  af- 


fords perhaps  the  noblest  illustration  of 
the  value  of  deduction  guided  by  and 
suggesting  observations  since  Newton's 
Principia  first  proved  the  superiority  of  that 
method  over  mere  induction.* 

We  propose  to  give  such  a  sketch  of 
Leverrier's  method  and  results  as  would 
alone  be  suited  to  these  pages.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  perhaps,  that  his  work  is 
essentially  mathematical — nay,  his  meth- 
ods, though  not  belonging  to  the  ver)' 
highest  developments  of  modern  mathe- 
matics, require  (even  to  be  understood)  a 
higher  degree  of  mathematical  skill  than 
would  be  implied  by  mere  familiarity  with 
more  recent  methods  in  mathematics.    Yet 


*  According  to  Bacon,  science  was  to  be 
advanced  by  making  great  collections  of  ob- 
servations and  classifying  them — sorting  and 
sifting  until  the  grains  of  truth  were  winnowed 
out.  No  great  discovery  has  ever  been  effect- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  real  use  of  observa-* 
tion  and  experiment  has  been  found  in  their 
application  to  test  the  deductions  from  theo- 
ries formed  long  before  materials  sufficient 
for  Bacon's  inductive  method  had  been 
gathered.  The  question  is  one  of  fact.  Theo- 
retically, Bacon's  nethod  is  perfect ;  it  baa 
hitherto  failed  in  practice.  Take  any  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  science,  and  it  will  be 
found  I  that  observations  and  experiments 
merely  gathered  together  had  no  part  in  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery ;  but  that  observations 
and  experiments  suggested  by  the  deductions 
from  theory  were  all-important.  The  moon 
might  ^have  been  observed  at  Greenwich  for 
all  time  without  the  observations  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  gravitation.  But  Newton's 
deductions  from  the  theory  (when  as  yet  the 
theory  was  but  a  guess)  at  once  showed  what 
observation  might  do  ;  and  it  was  by  observa- 
tion so  made  that  the  theory  was  established. 
In  spectrum  analysis  a  perfect  heap  of  experi- 
ments had  been  collected  without  any  useful 
results.  KirchhofT  is  led  by  a  single  obser- 
vation to  think  of  a  theory,  deduces  certain 
consequences,  tests  these  by  three  experi- 
ments, and  the  great  discovery  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  effected. 
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it  is  possible  to  exhibit  the  general  princi- 
ples and  the  results  of  Leverrier*s  work  in  a 
manner  which  every  one  can  understand. 

In  the  solar  system,  we  see  first  a 
mighty  central  ruler,  whose  mass  so  enor- 
mouslyexceeds  that  of  all  the  planets  taken 
together,  that  he  is  capable  of  swaying 
their  motions  without  being  himself  dis- 
turbed. He  is  not  indeed  quite  fixed. 
Whatever  force  he  exerts  on  any  planet, 
precisely  that  same  force  the  planet  exerts 
on  him ;  but  then  he  is  so  massive  that 
the  pull  which  compels  the  planet  to  circle 
around  the  sun  scarcely  displaces  him  at 
all.  **  If  he  pulls  the  planet,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  they  pull  him  and  each 
other ;  but  such  family  struggles  affect  him 
but  liitle.  They  amuse  iheniy^  he  proceeds 
quaintly,  "  but  don't  disturb  him.  As  all 
the  gods  in  the  ancient  mythology  hung 
dangling  from  and  tugging  at  the  golden 
chain  which  linked  them  to  the  throne  of 
Jove,  but  without  power  to  draw  him 
from  his  seat,  so,  if  all  the  planets  were  in 
one  straight  line  and  exerting  their  joint 
attractions,  the  sun — leaning  a  little  back 
as  it  were  to  resist  their  force — would  not 
be  disturbed  by  a  space  equal  to  his  own 
radius;  and  the  fixed  centre,  or  as  an 
engineer  would  call  it,  the  centre  of  gravi- 
ty of  our  system,  would  still  lie  far  within 
the  sun's  globe." 

To  give  clearness  to  our  conceptions, 
let  the  mass  of  the  sun  be  compared  with 
that  of  all  the  other  planets  taken  together. 
If  we  take  the  earth's  mass  as  one  thou- 
sand, then  the  mass  of  the  eight  chief 
planets  of  the  solar  system  is  represented 
by  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand,  and  the  sun's  mass  by  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions.  Thus  the 
sun's  mass  exceeds  that  of  the  whole 
solar  system  nearly  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  times ;  for  in  such  a  computation  the 
combined  mass  of  all  such  bodies  as  the 
asteroids,  moons,  meteors,  &c.,  counts  for 
nothing. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  movements  of 
the  eight  planets  must  necessarily  be  de- 
termined in  the  main  by  the  sun's  attrac- 
tive energy.  What  can  even  Jupiter,  the 
mightiest  of  all  the  planets,  do  to  disturb 
his  giant  neighbor  Saturn  from  the  path 
on  which  the  sun,  a  giant  so  far  mightier 
than  either,  would,  by  his  attractive  energy, 
compel  the  ringed  planet  to  travel  ?  The 
sun  is  more  than  a  thousand  times  more 
massive  than  Jupiter,  and  though  Jupiter 


when  between  the  sun  and  Saturn  is  at  but 
one-half  the  sun's  distance,  yet  this  near- 
ness only  quadruples  the  relatively  small 
power  of  Jupiter,  and  leaves  the  sun's 
force  on  Saturn  still  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times  greater.  Besides,  Jupiter  is  only 
from  time  to  time  placed  in  this  favorable 
position.  Half  the  time  he  is  even  farther 
from  Saturn  than  the  sun  is,  and  thus  ex- 
erts less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
sun's  influence.  And  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that,  if  Jupiter  is  thus  ineffective  in 
disturbing  a  neighboring  planet,  every 
other  planet  is  still  weaker  to  disturb  its 
neighbors.  Our  earth,  for  instance,  with  a 
mass  barely  equal  to  one  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousandth  part  of  the  sun's,  has 
but  small  power  to  disturb  her  nearest 
neighbors.  Mars  adH  Venus,  from  that 
steady  motion  on  their  sun-ruled  orbits 
which  they  would  have  if  the  earth  did 
not  exist.  Venus  is  still  weaker  in  dis- 
turbing the  earth  and  Mercury,  her  neigh- 
bors; Mars  weaker  still;  and  Mercury 
weakest  of  all.  Nor  does  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  planetary  distances  as 
we  draw  nearer  to  the  sun  at  all  increase 
the  relative  disturbing  power  of  the  differ- 
ent planets.  It  might  seem  that  the  con- 
trary should  be  the  case.  For  instance, 
the  other  day,  when  Venus  was  in  transit 
she  was  but  about  twenty-four  millions  of 
miles  from  us,  and  it  might  seem  that 
Venus  must  have  disturbed  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  Venus,  very  much  more  effective- 
ly (in  proportion  to  their  mass)  than  Jupi- 
ter can  disturb  Saturn  or  Saturn  Jupiter, 
seeing  that  these  planets  never  approach 
within  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
miles  from  each  other.  But  in  reality, 
the  effect  of  proximity  in  such  cases  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  much  greater  ve- 
locity with  which  the  nearer  planets  travel. 
It  would  be  easy  to  make  an  exact  com- 
parison, but  the  calculation  would  be  un- 
suited  to  these  pages.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  solar 
system  there  is  no  disturbance  greater 
than  that  resulting  from  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and  how  small 
this  attraction  is,  compared  with  the  sun's 
influence  on  either  planet,  we  have  already 
seen. 

The  sun  being  thus  placed  as  supreme 
ruler  over  the  motions  of  the  planets,  their 
motions  starting  from  any  given  moment  as 
a  beginning,  are  in  the  main  those  due  to 
solar  influences.     If,  instead  of  being  in 
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the  main  so  ruled,  they  were  ruled  abso- 
lutely by  the  sun,  Leverrier's  great  work 
would  have  had  no  existence,  as  it  would 
have  had  no  utility.  If  the  planets  did 
not  act  upon  each  other  by  their  attrac- 
tive energies,  any  planet  might  be 
doubled  or  halved  in  mass,  and  all  would 
go  on  unchanged.  Nay,  we  might  substi- 
tute for  the  eight  chief  planets  as  many 
peppercorns,  and  still  the  motions  of  these 
eight  bodies  would  remain  precisely  the 
same.  Calculated  for  one  epoch,  they 
would  have  been  calculated  for  all  time. 
No  deviations  would  take  place  from 
which  any  inferences  could  be  drawn  as 
to  the  relative  mass  of  the  eight  planets ; 
but  one  continuous  series  of  orbital  cir- 
clings  would  go  on,  without  change,  for 
ever  and  ever. 

But  once  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
planets  disturb  each  otlier,  and  all  this  is 
changed.  The  more  massive  a  planet  is, 
the  more  potently  will  it  disturb  its  neigh- 
bors. If  we  can  tell  exactly  how  much 
it  docs  disturb  its  fellows,  we  can  tell  how 
large  its  mass  is,  compared  with  the  earth's 
for  example,  which  we  may  take  as  a  con- 
venient unit  of  reference.  But  it  is  clear 
that  a  planefs  mass  may  be  determined 
thus  in  many  difTerent  ways.  For  instance^ 
we  may  consider  how  much  Venus  dis- 
turbs the  earth,  and  judge  of  Venus's  mass 
in  that  way  ;  or  instead,  we  may  consider 
how  riuch  Venus  disturbs  Mercury,  her 
next  neighbor  on  the  other  side,  and  infer 
her  mass  in  that  way.  We  might  also 
perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
Venus  affected  some  unlucky  comet  which 
passed  near  to  her,  and  thus  obtain  yet 
anoth.er  determination  of  her  mass.  If 
these  estimates  did  not  agree,  we  should 
know  th.crc  was  something  wrong  either 
in  our  observations  or  in  our  calculations. 
\Vc  sliould  be  set  on  the  track  of  some . 
error.  And  it  has  been  in  this  manner 
that  science  has  almost  invariably  been  set 
on  the  track  of  important  truths.  If  we 
huntt'd  down  the  error  successfully,  we 
should  probably  be  led,  not  merely  to  cor- 
rect that  particular  mistake,  but  also  to 
discover  some  fact  before  unsuspected. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  Leverrier 
has  dealt  with  the  i)lanetary  motions. 
Takinc^  first  the  seven  chief  planets  known 
when  his  labors  began,  he  set  himself  to 
inquire  into  their  motions.  He  found 
before  long  that  the  tables  hitherto  in  use 
did  not  accord  rigorously  with  observation. 


Now,   if   every  discrepancy  had  had  a 
single  cause,   it   would  even   then   have 
been  a  work  of  no  small  labor  to  deter- 
mine each  such   cause.     But  the   great 
difficulty  which  the  astronomer  has  to  deal 
with  in  considering  the  planetary  perturba- 
tions resides  in  the  fact  that  multitudinous 
causes  are  in  operation,  the  effects  of  which 
are    interminged.       Watch   the   troubled 
surface  of  a  storm-swept  ocean,  and  notice 
how  every  wave  differs  from  its  fellows  in 
one  respect  or  another,  usually  in  many. 
Suppose  now  that  the  task  were  assigned 
of  analysing;  the  causes  of  these  varieties 
of  form.     How  difficult  would  the  task  be 
to  distinguish  one  effect  from  another  and 
therefore  one  cause  from  another,  when  so 
many  were   manifestly  in   operation.     A 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blowing  against  the 
sloping  side  of  a  great  wave  may  aid  to 
heap  up  or  to  depress  the  mass  of  water 
which  at  the  moment  forms  the  wave,  and 
thenceforth  through  many  oscillations  the 
effect   of  that   accident  will  remain.     A 
wave  under  observation  may  have  been 
affected  by  many  gusts,  acting  in  various 
ways.     Again,  a  wave  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  combining  with  a  cross- 
wave  belonging  to  another  series  than  the 
first,  and  such  causes  of  change  may  have 
operated  over  and  over  again.     Peculiari- 
ties of  the  sea-bottom  act  to  modify  the 
shape  and  size  of  waves,  and  a  wave  ob- 
served in  one  place  may  have  been  affect- 
ed by  such  peculiarities  in  regions  many 
miles  away  from  the  observer's  station.   It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  though  the  obser- 
ver might  find  it  an  easy  task  to  give  a 
general  explanation  of  the  sea-waves  be- 
fore him,  he  would  have  a  task  of  enor- 
mous difficulty  —  in    fact,  an   altogether 
hopeless  task — if  he  were  asked  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  varieties  of  form  presented 
by  the  waves,  the  peculiarities  of  all  the 
modes  of  disturbance  operative  in  giving 
to  the  waves  their  actual  forms.     Some^ 
what  similar,  though  not  altogether  hope- 
less, as  will  soon  appear,  is  the  task  of  the 
astronomer  called  upon  to  assign  to  their 
several  causes,  not  the  observed  perturba- 
tions— Ihat  would  correspond  only  to  ex- 
plaining the  general  nature  of  the  wave- 
motion — ^but  the  peculiarities  recognised 
in  these  perturbations,  the  various  ways  in 
which  these  differ  from  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  their  normal  character. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  herself  have  to  be  con- 
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sidered  in  this  inquiry.  We  do  not  mean 
merely  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  her 
orbit  around  the  sun,  but  the  disturbances 
which  affect  that  motion.  The  earth  her- 
self is  riding  on  the  waves  of  perturbation. 
Her  movement  on  these  waves  must  be  as 
carefully  considered  as  her  motion  in  her 
course.  For  not  merely  will  that  move- 
ment indicate  directly  the  nature  of  those 
waves  which  particularly  affect  herself,  but 
also,  unless  that  movement  is  taken  into 
account,  the  earth-borne  observer  will 
form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  waves 
by  wliich  the  other  vessels  in  sight  are 
perturbed. 

To  this  work,  then,  of  determining  exact- 
ly the  characteristics  of  the  earth's  motion 
around  the  sun,  Leverrier  from  the  very 
outset  of  his  inquiry  devoted  close  atten- 
tion. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  was 
to  observe  very  carefully  the  sun*s  appa- 
rent motion  from  day  to  day,  for  this  mo- 
tion precisely  corresponds  with  the  real 
motion  of  the  earth.  It  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  Leverrier's  field  of 
research,  though  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  work  therein,  to  mention 
that,  in  dealing  only  with  this  one  part  of 
his  subject,  he  reviewed  and  discussed 
nine  thousand  distinct  observations  of  the 
sun,  made  since  Bradley's  time  at  Green- 
wich, Paris,  and  Konigsberg.  The  first 
result  which  attracted  his  attention  was 
rather  an  unsatisfactory  one.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  observations  of 
the  sun  at  those  three  observatories,  and 
especially  at  Greenwich,  have  been  so 
exceedingly  precise  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  on  that  score.  Bessel,  of  Ko- 
nigsberg, was  led  to  remark,  many  years 
since,  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  that 
the  theory  of  the  sun  (or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  theory  of  the  earth's 
motion)  had  not  made  the  progress  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  many 
and  such  accurate  observations.  Lever- 
rier's opinion,  which  must  be  accepted  as 
final,  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of 
observations  he  has  examined  and  his  un- 
surpassed skill  as  a  mathematician,  is  very 
different.  "  Our  conclusion  is,"  he  says, 
**  that  the  observations  of  the  sun  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  on  account  of  system- 
atic errors  affecting  them ;  and  there  is  no 
discordance  between  theory  and  observa- 
tion which  cannot  be  attributed  to  errors 
in  observing." 
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Yet  even  with  observations  thus  imper- 
fect, Leverrier  dealt  so  successfully  that  he 
educed  from  them  a  noteworthy  discovery. 
One  class  of  disturbances  affecting  the 
earth's  motion  arises  from  the  moon's 
disturbing  influence.  Its  nature  may  be 
indicated  by  saying  that  in  every  lunar 
month  the  earth  circuits  around  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  her  mass  and  the 
moon's.  The  diameter  of  this  monthly 
orbit  amounts  to  about  six  thousand  miles, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  motion,  she  is  about 
three  thousand  in  advance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  just  named  when  the  moon  is  in 
her  first  quarter,  and  as  far  behind  when 
the  moon  is  in  her  third  quarter.  Now  it 
is  that  centre  of  gravity  which  alone  fol- 
lows the  true  orbit  around  the  sun  which 
is  attributed  to  the  earth  herself  in  the 
books.  The  earth  no  more  follows  that 
orbit  than  the  moon  does.  These  two 
bodies  dance  round  and  round  each  other 
(if  we  may  follow  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
using  a  rather  homely  illustration),  while 
the  pair  are  swung  round  the  mighty  mass, 
of  the  sun.  Of  course  this  peculiarity  of 
the  earth's  real  motioi^.is  reflected  in  the 
sun's  apparent  motion.  He  seems  at  the 
time  of  the  moon's  first  quarter  to  be  in 
advance,  and  at  thQ.  time  of  her  third 
quarter  to  be  behind,  his  mean  place ; 
just  as  if  he  were  waltzing  around  in  a 
monthly  orbit  six  thousand  miles  in  diame- 
ter, while  being  also  swung  round  in  his 
mighty  annual  path  with  its  diameter  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  miles. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  can  tell  how 
large  this  apparent  monthly  orbit  looks  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  we  shall  know  how  far 
off  the  sun  is.  For  the  real  size  of  this  or- 
bit is  a  matter  depending  only  on  the  earth 
and  moon,  and  can  be  inferred  indepen- 
dently of  the  sun's  distance.  We  know, 
then,  how  large  the  path  really  is ;  and  if 
we  know  how  much  the  sun  seems  dis- 
placed in  traversing  it,  we  have  in  fact 
learned  how  large  a  space  of  sic  thousand 
miles  looks  when  removed  to  the  sun's 
distance.  This  is  equivalent  to  determine 
ing  the  sun's  distance.  Accordingly  Le- 
verrier, having  carefully  estimated  the 
sun's  apparent  monthly  displacement,  de- 
duced thence  an  estimate  of  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  and  confidently  informed  astron- 
omers, sixteen  years  ago,  that  their  ac- 
cepted estimate  of  the  sun's  distance  was 
too  large  by  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions of  miles. 
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This  was  not  the  first  great  result  which 
rewarded  Leverrier,  though  we  have  set  it 
first  because  it  followed  from  the  inquiry 
which  formed  in  a  sense  the  basis  of  his 
whole  system  of  researches.  The  first 
noteworthy  result  of  his  labors  was  that 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
the  discovery  that  the  system  of  seven  great 
])lanets  was  incomplete,  another  body,  as 
yet  unseen  and  unknown,  travelling  be- 
yond the  path  of  Uranus,  and  by  its 
attraction  disturbing  the  movements  of 
that  planet,  for  sixty  years  regarded  as  the 
remotest  member  of  the  sun's  family. 

And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  disco- 
very of  Uranus  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  good 
fortune  as  well  as  mathematical  insight 
came  into  ])lay.  Herschel  discovered 
Uranus  by  a  lucky  accident,  when  engaged 
in  far  other  work  than  the  search  for 
new  members  of  the  solar  family.  Lever- 
rier was  not  quite  so  lucky.  He  delibe- 
rately cast  a  line  into  space,  hoping  to 
capture  the  unknown  disturber  of  Uranus. 
He  satisfied  himself  by  the  most  careful 
analysis  of  all  available  observations  that 
Uranus  really  is  disturbed  by  an  unknown 
body  (and,  in  passing,  we  may  remark 
that  in  this  respect  Leverrier's  work  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Adams,  who  assumed 
this  particular  point).  How  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  was  fortune  concerned  ?  We 
will  illustrate  the  matter  by  the  waves 
which  we  have  already  found  convenient 
for  such  purposes.  Suppose  that  an  ob- 
server engaged  in  analysing  a  series  of 
wave-disturbances,  travelling  (say)  along 
a  canal,  observed  some  new  class  of 
effects,  as,  for  instance,  tliat  certain  waves 
which  had  long  been  of  a  particular  size 
began  to  grow  larger.  Suppose  that, 
struck  by  this,  he  instituted  a  careful 
scries  of  measurements  of  their  size,  and 
at  last  satisfied  himself  that  they  had  in- 
creased. He  might  still  be  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  a  cause.  But  if  even  he 
conjectured  a  cause,  as,  for  instance,  some 
disturbance  taking  place  at  a  part  of  the 
canal  out  of  his  sight,  he  might  still  find  it 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  far  off  that 
part  might  be.  If,  however,  while  he  had 
satisfied  himself  by  his  wave-measurements 
that  the  waves  really  had  increased  in  size, 
he  had  also  satisfied  himself  that  even  du- 
ring his  observations  the  increase  had 
reached  its  full  extent,  and  had  even 
begun  to  give  place  to  a  slow  decrease, 
tending   to   restore   the   original    size    of 


the  waves,  he  would  manifestly  have 
here  an  indication  which  might  serve  to 
tell  him  of  the  very  spot  where  the 
disturbance  had  taken  place.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  at  which  the  waves  were 
travelling,  combined  with  the  time  elapsed 
since  the  peculiarity  had  been  noticed, 
might  indicate  exactly  how  many  miles 
away  was  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 
Now  something  of  this  kind  had  happen- 
ed in  the  case  of  Neptune.  When  astron- 
omers were  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Uranus  had  been  perturbed,  or,  in  effect, 
when  Leverrier  had  completed  his  analy- 
sis (surpassing  all  others  in  completeness) 
of  the  planet's  observed  motions,  it  had 
also  become  known  that  the  displacement 
had  reached  its  maximum,  and  was  be- 
ginning slowly  to  decrease.  This  show- 
ed astronomers  that  the  disturbing  planet 
had  made  its  nearest  approach  to  Uranus, 
and  was  now  slowly  drawing  away.  Nor 
let  the  reader  wonder  that  this  was  a 
process  requiring  years  to  produce  per- 
ceptible effects.  For  Uranus  himself 
moves  so  slowly  that  he  only  completes 
his  circuit  in  84  years,  and  Neptune  (we 
now  know)  requires  more  than  164^ 
years;  so  that  they  come  sluggishly  into 
conjunction  and  pass  sluggishly  out  of 
conjunction.*  Only  when  Adams  and 
Leverrier  began  to  angle  for  the  unknown 
planet  had  it  become  quite  certain  that 
that  body  had  been  lately  in  conjunction 
with  Uranus.  If  these  astronomers  had 
not  known  when  this  happened  within  a 
few  years  either  way,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  useless  for  them  to  have  sought  for 
Neptune  by  mathematically  analysing 
the  disturbance  affecting  the  movements 
of  Uranus.  Their  good  fortune  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  conjunction  had  oppor- 
tunely occurred  just  when  the  motions  of 
L^ranus  were  sufficiently  observed  to 
satisfy  astronomers  that  there  was  an  ex- 
ternal planet.t 


*  That  is,  they  pass  slowly  into  and  away 
from  the  position  in  which  the  sun,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune  arc  nearly  in  a  straight  line. 

f  The  general  public,  while  underrating  the 
mathematical  difficulties  which  Adams  and 
Leverrier  had  to  encounter,  altogether  over- 
rated the  actual  extent  of  the  field  over  which 
Neptune  had  to  be  searched  for.  It  was  tole- 
rably certain  already  that  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune had  been  in  conjunction  between  1S20 
and  1825.  Between  1841  and  1S46,  then  (t>. 
in  21  years),  Uranus  would  have  gone  round 
a  fourth  of  the  ecliptic  as  viewed  from  the  sun  ; 
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Setting,  however,  this  piece  of  good 
fortune  aside,  which  rendered  their  labors 
possible,  the  actual  nature  of  the  work  of 
Adams  and  Leverrier  was  sufficiently 
arduous.  And  though  their  hypothetical 
Neptunes  moved  quite  differently  from 
each  other,  and  departed  still  more  wide- 
ly from  the  patjj  of  the  real  Neptune,  yet 
under  the  actual  conditions  both  astrono- 
mers were  led,  as  we  know,  to  point  to  a 
place  very  near  to  that  occupied  by  the 
real  Neptune  at  that  particular  time.  It 
was  as  though,  in  the  illustrative  case  just 
imagined,  the  observer  had  made  some 
error  in  estimating  the  rate  at  which  the 
wave  disturbance  had  travelled  down  the 
canal  to  his  place,  but  yet  guessed  very 
nearly  the  true  spot  where  it  arose,  be- 
cause the  time  it  had  taken  was  but  short ; 
for  instance,  if  the  calculated  rate  were 
too  great  by  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but  the 
time  occupied  were  only  twenty  minutes, 
then  he  would  only  be  in  error  by  the 
sixth  ^art  of  a  mile.  But  if  the  time 
were,  say,  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  the 
error  would  be  five  or  six  miles.  So 
Leverrier  and  Adams  had  their  hypo- 
thetical Neptunes  travelling  too  slowly  by 
a  quite  appreciable  amount;  but  yet, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  Neptune  and  Uranus 
were  in  conjunction,  the  resulting  error 
was  very  small;  and,  as  we  know,  the 
planet  was  found  at  the  first  cast  of  the 
telescopic  line. 

In  passing  to  the  next  result  of  Lever- 
rier's  researches,  we  have  to  turn  from  the 
outermost  planets  of  the  solar  system,  to 
Mercury,  the  one  that,  so  far  as  is  as  yet 
known,  travels  nearest  to  the  sun.  The 
motions  of  Mercury  have  been  determin- 
ed with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy,  be- 
cause Mercury  often  passes  across  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  can  at  those  times  be 
observed  very  exactly.  Now  it  was 
found  that  the   observed   movements   of 


and  the  unknown  planet  probably  about  half 
as  far.  Neptune,  then,  was  to  be  looked  for 
near  the  ecliptic,  and  about  one-eighth  of  its 
circuit  /W//W  Uranus  (both  being  supposed  to 
be  viewed  from  the  sun,  which,  in  the  case  of 
planets  so  distant,  is  much  the  same  as  view- 
ing them  from  the  earth).  It  was,  in  fact,  tole- 
rably certain  before  Adams  and  Leverrier 
began  their  calculations,  that  the  unknown 
planet  occupied  a  position  somewhere  on  a 
known  strip  of  the  heavens  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  degrees  long  by  about  three  degrees 
broad. 


this  planet  did  not  accord  with  those 
calculated.  "  This  result,"  says  Leverrier, 
quaintly  enough,  "  naturally  filled  us  with 
inquietude.  Had  we  not  allowed  some 
error  in  the  theory  to  escape  us?  New 
researches,  in  which  every  circumstance 
was  taken  into  account  by  different 
methods,  ended  only  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  theory  was  correct,  but  that  it 
did  not  agree  with  the  observations. 
Long  years  passed,  and  it  was  only  in 
1859  that  we  succeeded  in  unravelling 
the  cause  of  the  peculiarities  recognised. 
We  found  that  they  were  all  included 
under  a  simple  law,  and  that " — a  certain 
slight  change  only  was  needed  to  bring 
everything  into  order.  The  nature,  of 
this  change  was  such  as  to  indicate  "  the 
existence  of  cosmical  matter,  as  yet  un- 
known, circulating,  like  the  planets, 
around  the  sun.  The  consequence,"  pro- 
ceeds Leverrier,  "is  very  clear.  There 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mercury, 
doubtless  between  that  planet  and  the 
sun,  some  matter  as  yet  undiscovered. 
Does  it  consist  of  one  or  more  small 
planets,  or  other  more  minute  asteroids, 
or  even  of  cosmical  dust  ?♦  The  theory 
tells  us  nothing  on  this  point.  On  nume- 
rous occasions  trustworthy  observers  have 
declared  that  they  have  witnessed  the 
passage  of  a  small  planet  over  the  sun ; 
but  nothing  has  been  established  in  this 
matter.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  the 
exactness  of  this  conclusion." 

Such  are  Leverrier's  latest  utterances 
on  this  interesting  question.  He  takes  no 
notice,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  discove- 
ries recently  effected  in  meteoric  astro- 
nomy, which  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
at  least  some  matter  in  the  sun's  neigh- 
borhood; nor,  on  the  other,  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and 
others  to  the  theory  that  large  quantities 
of  meteoric  matter  travel  close  by  the 
sun.  Nor  does  he  speak  of  the  singular 
statements  made  by^  the  French  doctor, 
Lescarbault,  and  once  to  some  degree 
sanctioned  ly  Leverrier  himself,  respect- 


*  We  follow  in  general  a  translation  of 
Leverrier's  paper  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,  not  having  by  us 
the  original ;  but  verbal  changes  have  been 
made,  the  translation  being,  to  say  the  truth, 
in  very  singular  language.  Leverrier,  for 
instance,  is  made  to  say  that  *'  a  matter  exists 
in  the  sun's  neighborhood,"  and  to  ask  if  it 
"  consists  in  cosmic  dust." 
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ing  the  transit  of  a  small  black  disc  across 
the  face  of  the  sun  on  March  26,  in  the 
very  year,  1859,  when  Leverrier  first  laid 
his  results  respecting  Mercury  before  the 
scientific  world.  We  venture  to  quote 
Leverrier's  account  of  his  visit  to  Lescar-" 
bault*s  small  observatory,  as  abridged 
from  the  North  British  Rmew  for  Au- 
gust i860,  in  Chambers's  useful  treatise, 
"  Descriptive  Astronomy."  It  is  well 
worthv  of  examination,  wliether  it  be  re- 
garded  as  evidence  for  the  new  planet — 
so  confidently  believed  in  once,  that 
astronomers  assigned  a  name  to  it,  calling 
it,  appropriately  enough,  Vulcan — or  as 
showing  the  circumstantial  way  in  which 
incorrect  statements  are  sometimes  ad- 
vanced : — 

■  **'  On  calling  at  the  residence  of  the 
modest  and  unobtrusive  medical  practi- 
tioner, Leverrier  refused  to  say  who  he 
was,  but  in  the  most  abrupt  manner,  and 
in  the  most  authoritative  tone,  began,  *  It 
is  then  you.  Sir,  who  pretend  to  have  ob- 
served a  new  planet,  and  who  have  com- 
mitted the  grave  offence  of  keeping  your 
observation  secret  for  nine  months.  I 
warn  you  that  I  have  come  here  with  the 
intention  of  doing  justice  to  your  preten- 
sions, and  of  demonstrating  either  that 
you  have  been  dishonest  or  deceived. 
Tell  me  then  unequivocally  what  you 
have  seen.*  The  doctor  then  explained 
what  lie  had  witnessed,  and  entered  into 
all  the  particulars  regarding  his  discovery. 
On  speaking  of  the  rough  method  adopt- 
ed to  ascertain  the  period  of  the  first  con- 
tact, the  astronomer  inquired  what  chro- 
nometer he  had  been  guided  by,  and  was 
naturally  enough  somewhat  surprised 
when  the  physician  pulled  out  a  huge  old 
watch  with  only  minute  hands.  It  had 
been  his  faithful  companion  in  his  pro- 
fessional journeys,  he  said;  but  that 
would  hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
qualification  for  performing  so  delicate  an 
experiment.  The  consequence  was  that 
Leverrier,  evidently  now  beginning  to 
conclude  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  im- 
position or  a  delusion,  exclaimed  with 
some  warmth,  *What,  with  that  old 
watch,  showing  only  minutes,  dare  you 
talk  of  estimating  seconds  ?  My  sus- 
picions are  already  too  well  founded.'  To 
this  Lcscarbault  replied  that  he  had  a 
pendulum  by  which  he  counted  seconds. 
This  was  produced,  and  found  to  consist 
of  an   ivory   ball   attached   to   a    silken 


thread,  which,  being  hung  on  a  nail  in  the 
wall,  is  made  to  oscillate,  and  is  shown 
by  the  watch   to  beat  very  nearly   se- 
conds.   Leverrier  is  now  puzzled  to  know 
how  the  number  of  seconds  is  ascertained, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  mark  them ;  but 
Lescarbault  states  that  with  him  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  tbis,  as  he  is  ac- 
customed to  *  feel  pulses  and  count  their 
pulsations,'  and  can  with  ease  carry  out 
the  same  principle  with  the   pendulum. 
The  telescope  is  next  inspected,  and  pro- 
nounced   satisfactory.     The    astronomer 
then  asks  for  the  original  memorandum, 
which,   after  some  searching,   is    found, 
*  covered  with    grease    and    laudanum.' 
There  is  a  mistake  of  four  minutes  on  it 
when  compared  with  the  doctor's  letter, 
detecting  which,  the  savant  declares  that 
the  *  observation  has  been  falsified/     An 
error  in  the  watch  regulated  by  sidereal 
time  accounts  for  this.    Leverrier    now 
wishes  to  know  how  the  doctor  managed 
to  regulate  his  watch  by  sider^I  time, 
and    is    shown    the  small   telescope  by 
which   it  is   accomplished.     Other  ques- 
tions are  asked  and  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed.   The  doctor's  rough  drafts  of  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun,   *  from  the  period  of  four 
hours  which  is  required  to   describe  an 
entire  diameter  of  that  luminary,  are  pro- 
duced, chalked  on  a  board.    Lescarbaulc's 
method,  he  being  short  of  paper,  was  to 
make  his  calculations  on  a  plank,  and 
make  way  for  fresh  ones  by  planing  them 
off.     Not  being  a  mathematician,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun.    The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
Leverrier  became  perfectly  satisfied  that 
an  intra-Mercurial  planet  had  been  really 
observed.     He  congratulated  the  medical 
practitioner  upon  his  discovery,  and  left 
with   the   intention   of  making  the  fects 
thus  obtained  the  subject  of  fresh  calcula- 
tions.' " 

This,  however,  was  not  the  actual  end 
of  the  matter;  for  news  came  from  an 
astronomer  in  Brazil,  M.  Liais,  that 
the  very  time  during  which,  Lescarbault 
said  he  watched  the  black  spot  crossing 
the  face  of  the  sun,  he  (Liais)  was  observ- 
ing the  sun,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  seen,  though  he  was  employing  a  tele- 
scope much  more  powerful  than  the  one 
used  by  the  French  physician.  It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that  any  planet 
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nearer  to  the  sun  than  Mercury  ought 
to  be  a  conspicuous  object  during  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  whereas  no  such  object 
has  ever  been  noticed.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  very  doubtful  how  far  the  records 
of  supposed  transits  can  be  trusted,  and 
we  seem  almost  compelled  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  the  meteoric  and  coraetic 
matter  undoubtedly  existing  in  the  sun's 
neighborhood  in  enormous  quantities, 
produces  the  observed  peculiarities  in  the 
motion  of  Mercury.  In  this  case  the 
united  mass  of  all  the  meteoric  matter 
within  the  orbit  of  Venus  (not  of  Mer- 
cury, for  Leverrier*s  result  admits  of  ex- 
planation by  matter  lying  anywhere  with- 
in about  twice  Mercury's  distance  from 
the  sun)  amounts,  according  to  Lever- 
rier's  original  estimate,  to  about  a  tenth 
part  of  tlie  mass  of  Venus,  or  exceeds 
considerably  the  mass  of  Mercury  himself. 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  exceeding 
tenuity  of  material.  If  the  matter  consists 
of  small  solid  or  liquid  bodies,  the  sparse- 
ness  of  distribution  would  be  very  great. 
Suppose,  for  example,  these  bodies  were 
of  the  same  density  as  water;  then  to- 
gether they  would  make  a  globe  having 
about  half  the  volume  of  the  earth. 
Now,  if  they  were  scattered  over  a  flat 
region  shaped  like  a  grindstone,  extend- 
ing all  round  the  sun  to  Venus*s  distance, 
and  having  a  thickness  equal  to  the 
earth's  diameter,  this  region  would  exceed 
the  total  volume  of  the  scattered  meteors 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millions  of  times.  So  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, each  meteor  would  have  (wherein  to 
disport  itself  free  from  contact  or  colli- 
sion) a  space  exceeding  its  own  volume  to 
this  enormous  degree.  A  meteor,  for  ex- 
ample, one  cubic  inch  in  volume,  would 
have  on  the  average  r  space  equal  in 
volume  to  a  cube  twenty-one  yards  in 
length  and  breadth  and  height.  But  the 
actual  space  occupied  by  meteors  within 
the  orbit  of  Venus  is  far  greater,  seeing 
that  near  the  sun  it  has  a  thickness  (so  to 
speak  of  this  disc-shaped  region)  of  many 
millions  of  miles.  Supposing  the  matter 
occupying  this  space  to  be  a  uniform  gas, 
it  would  certainly  be  one  hundred  thou- 
sand million  times  rarer  than  water,  or 
much  more  than  a  thousand  million  times 
rarer  than  air. 

But  it  will  presently  appear  that  since 
Leverrier  made  that  estimate  of  the  mass 
of  the  disturbing  matter,  the  estimate  of 


our  earth's  mass,  relatively  to  the  sun,  has 
been  increased  by  at  least  one-tenth  part ; 
and  this  would  leave  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  matter  to  be  provided  by  meteoric 
systems.  There  remains,  however,  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  that  the  total  mass 
of  matter  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury 
amounts,  in  all  probability,  to  thousands 
of  millions  of  tons. 

We  may  remark  on  an  objection  which 
has  been  urged  (first,  we  believe,  by  Sir 
E.  Beckett,  then  Mr.  Denison,  in  his  fine 
work  Astronomy  without  Mathematics)  to 
the  theory  that  vast  quantities  of  meteoric 
matter  in  the  sun's  neighborhood  supply, 
as  it  were,  the  fuel,  or  part  of  the  fuel,  by 
which  the  sun's  fires  are  maintained.  He 
showed  that  the  quantity  of  matter  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  effect  would  be  such 
that  the  sun  would  grow  annually  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  more  than  a  twelve-rhil- 
lionth  part  (he  gives  exacter  numbers)  of 
the  sun's  actual  mass  ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
shorten  the  year  by  nearly  one  twenty- 
five-niillionth  part  of  its  length — that  is,  by 
about  four  seconds  in  three  years.  This 
would  make  our  year  shorter  by  about 
forty-seven  minutes  than  the  year  in  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  and  we  know  quite 
certainly  that  there  has  not  been  a  change 
even  of  half  as  many  seconds.  He  pro- 
ceeds then  to  touch  on  an  objection  to 
this  reasoning,  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  If  the  meteors  were  all,  before  their  ab- 
sorption within  the  earth's  orbit,  forming  a 
sort  of  spherical  extension  of  the  sun,  it  is 
true  that  their  joint  attraction  on  the  earth 
would  be  the  same  as  after  they  had  fallen 
into  the  sun.  But  I  have  seen  no  sug- 
gestion that  this  is  so,  and  many  meteor 
systems,  especially  the  two  largest  that  we 
know  of,  have  orbits  extending  far  beyond 
the  earth's." 

This  particular  objection,  or  rather  this 
reply  to  the  original  objection,  had  been 
advanced  by  the  present  writer  some  years 
ago.  Sir  E.  Beckett's  answer  does  not 
seem  to  meet  the  objection.  For  all  the 
meteor-systems  we  can  possibly  become 
acquainted  with  (as  such)  are  ^hose  en- 
countered by  the  earth,  and  these  form  so 
minute  a  proportion  of  the  total  number 
(on  any  reasonable  assumption  of  the  pro- 
babilities) that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rea- 
son from  them.  In  fact,  if  we  could,  we 
might  at  once  dismiss  the  meteoric  theory 
of  the  sun's  heat,  because  the  two  meteor- 
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systems  referred  to  by  Sir  E.  Beckett  do 
not  pass  within  many  millions  of  miles  of 
the  sun's  surface.  All  the  evidence  we 
have,  as  the  present  writer  has  shown,  in- 
dicates an  increase  in  the  density  of  me- 
teoric distribution  as  we  approach  the  sun, 
this  increase  becoming  exceedingly  rapid 
in  the  sun's  immediate  neighborhood. 
Nor  does  it  in  the  least  matter  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  meteors  thus  crowd- 
ed near  the  sun  at  any  moment  are  in 
reality  moving  in  paths  carrying  them  far 
away  from  the  sun.  So  long  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  complete  system  are  such 
that  the  gathering  near  the  sun  is  perma- 
nent, though  the  members  composing  it 
may  be  continually  changing,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  the  same,  or  so  nearly 
the  same  as  to  make  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  observed  effects. 

But  there  is  in  the  very  results  on  which 
the  meteoric  theory  had  been  based — we 
mean  Leverrier*s  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  intra-Mercurial  matter — the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  sun's  heat  can- 
not possibly  be  due  entirely  or  chiefly  to 
meteoric  impact.  The  quantity  of  down- 
falling  matter  necessary  to  maintain  the 
sun's  heat  would  be  equal  to  about  a  for- 
tieth part  of  the  earth's  mass  annually. 
Now  Leverrier's  balance  will  not  allow 
more  tlian  four  times  this  amount  for  the 
whole  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  within 
the  orbit  of  Venus, — granting,  that  is,  to 
the  region  of  greatest  meteoric  condensa- 
tion the  widest  permissible  extension.  So 
that  there  is  only  sufficient  matter  to  last 
for  four  years,  if  meteoric  downfall  were 
the  sole  source  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  the 
meteors  were  to  be  continually  used  up 
for  that  purpose.  Four  times  four  years 
have  passed  since  Leverrier  first  published 
his  results,  and  neither  has  the  sun  grown 
cold,  nor  the  supply  of  meteoric  matter 
perceptibly  diminished. 

I,et  us  next  turn  to  the  results  obtained 
by  Leverrier  when  he  put  the  planet  Ve- 
nus in  jthe  delicate  balance  of  analysis. 
Here  we  come  again  upon  evidence  re- 
specting the  sun's  distance,  the  theory  of 
Venus  leading,  like  the  theory  of  the  sun, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun's  distance 
had  been  over-estimated  by  three  or  four 
millions  of  miles.  But  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  accuracy  of  Leverrier's 
theory  of  Venus  is  the  point  to  which  we 
would  chiefly  invite  the  reader's  attention. 
Of  course,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  tran- 


sit, much  depended  on  the  accurate  calcu- 
lation of  the  time  when  Venus  would 
cross  the  edge  of  the  sun.  The  results 
satisfactorily  proved  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hind 
found  that  using  the  old  tables  of  the  sun 
and  Venus,  the  calculated  time  of  egress 
at  Mokattam  in  Egypt  differed  by  13^ 
minutes  from  the  observed  time;  whereas 
when  Leverrier's  new  tables  were  used  the 
calculated  time  was  only  five  seconds  in 
error.  Tiiis  is  very  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  value  of  Leverrier's  labors. 

We  come,  finally,  to  Mars,  for  the  pla- 
nets Jupiter  and  Saturn  follow  exactly  the 
motions  which  theory  ascribes  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  in  Leverrier's  discussion  of 
the  motions  of  Mars,  is  the  fact  that  it  in- 
dicates the  wonderful  power  of  mathemati- 
cal analysis  in  dealing  with  matter,  apart 
from  all  direct  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  matter.  Suppose  no  telescopic 
search  had  been  made  for  the  planet 
which  astronomers  of  old  time  supposed  to 
be  travelling  between  the  paths  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  Leverrier's  analysis  of  the 
motions  of  Mars  would  in  that  case  afford 
evidence  decisive  of  the  question  whether 
a  large  but  as  yet  undetected  planet  is 
really  travelling  in  that  region  or  not  It 
shows  that  there  can  be  no  such  planet, 
simply  because  Mars  shows  no  traces  of 
the  disturbing  influence  of  any  considera- 
ble planet.  But  Mars  does  show  the  in- 
fluence of  disturbing  matter,  not  giving 
him  a  strong  pull  in  this  direction  at  one 
time  and  in  that  direction  at  another,  as  a 
single  planet  would,  but  exerting  a  more 
equally  distributed  action.  This  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  zone  of  asteroids,  and  in 
this  action  we  have  a  means  of  weighing 
that  zone. 

But  here,  unfortunately,  a  difficulty  aris- 
es. Leverrier  long  since  pointed  out  that 
the  peculiar  form  of  disturbance  thus 
affecting  Mars  might  be  explained  either 
by  ascribing  to  the  whole  family  of  aste- 
roids, when  taken  together,  a  weight  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  the  earth's,  or  else  by  add- 
ing so  much  to  the  estimate  of  the  earth's 
weight.  This  last  result  corresponds  al- 
most exactly  with  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance  to  the 
degree  indicated  by  Leverrier's  other  re- 
searches. Some  of  our  text-books,  with 
their  usual  happy  freedom  of  manner,  com- 
bine these  two  results  (stated  by  Leverrier 
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in  1861),  and  assign  to  the  asteroids  a  to- 
tal mass  equal  to  one- eighth  part  of  the 
earth's,  while  also  asserting  that  Lever- 
rier*s  researches  on  Mars,  like  those  on 
Venus,  proved  that  the  earth's  mass  must 
be  increased  by  an  eighth.  But  we  can- 
not assign  the  observed  efifects  fully  to  both 
causes  at  once,  though  we  may  assign 
part  of  the  observed  effects  to  one  cause 
and  part  to  the  other.  Leverrier  himself 
does  not,  indeed,  mention  this.  His 
words  are  as  follows  : — "  Only  two  hypo- 
theses were  possible,  as  we  explained  on 
June  3,  1861 ;  either  the  hitherto  neglect- 
ed matter  resided  in  the  totahty  of  the 
ring  of  small  planets,  or  else  it  must  be 
added  to  the  earth  itself.  In  the  second 
case,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  distance 
of  the  sun  must  be  diminished  by  about  a 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the"  (then)  "  received 
value — that  is,  we  are  led  to  the  result  al- 
ready obtained  from  the  theories  of  the 
sun  and  Venus."  But  then,  if  we  ascribe 
the  whole  effect  to  the  original  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  sun's  distance,  we  are  left 
in  this  predicament — that  we  can  assign 
110  mass  at  all  to  the  whole  family  of  aste- 
roids. 

Here,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Mercury, 
we  see  that  we  have  to  wait  till  the  sun's 
distance  is  determined  with  much  more 
exactness  than  heretofore,  before  we  can 
ascertain  the  real  results  of  Leverrier's 
planet-weighing.  He  has  put  these  pla- 
nets severally  in  the  balance,  and  noted 
the  result ;  but  the  balance  itself  has  to  be 
inquired  into  before  we  know  what  the  re- 
sult means.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  transit  observations  made  last  De- 
cember will  come  in  very  usefully  at  this 
point.  We  shall  learn  from  them  how 
much  must  be  added  to  the  old  estimate 
of  the  earth's  weight  (or,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  thing,  how  much  must  be  taken 
from  the  old  estimate  of  the  sun*s  weight), 
and  therefore  we  shall  know  how  much  is 
left,  on  the  one  hand,  for  intra-Mercurial 
matter,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  asteroid- 
al  family. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  this 
being  so, — Leverrier's  own  results  pointing 
to  the  importance  of  direct  measurement 
of  the  sun's  distance  by  transit  observa- 
tions, or  in  any  other  available  manner, — 
he  has  nevertheless  spoken  quite  disdain- 
fully of  those  direct  modes  of  measure- 
ment. Because  in  weighing  the  planets  in 
his  analytical  balance,  poised  and  adjusted 


with  marvellous  skill,  he  has  found  clear 
evidence  that  the  old  measurements  of  the 
sun's  distance  were  erroneous,  he  depre- 
cates new  measurements.  "  Here  I  have," 
he  says  in  effect,  "  a  way  of  testing  such 
measurements  so  delicate  that  in  itself  it  is 
preferable  to  them  all.  The  balance  I 
have  used  is  one  which  will  improve  with 
advancing  years,  and  as,  in  186 1,  it  had 
detected  the  error  in  measurements  of  the 
sun's  distance  effected  in  1769,  so,  long 
before  the  transits  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, it  will  have  given  results  altogether, 
more  accurate  than  those  you  are  attain- 
ing at  so  much  expense  by  observing  the 
transits  of  the  present  century."  This  is  all 
very  well  ;  but  Leverrier's  own  results 
leave  something  to  be  explained  which 
these  despised  transit  observations  are 
competent  to  explain  at  least  a  good  deal 
more  accurately  than  he  has  himself  ex- 
plained them.  His  method,  carefully 
kept  in  bottle  for  another  half-century, 
may,  and  probably  will,  give  us  a  much 
clearer  wine  (to  use  Bacon's  simile),  but  in 
the  meantime  we  must  be  content  with  the 
vintage  of  1874  and  1882. 

But  this  in  no  sense  affects  the  value  of 
Leverrier's  own  labors.  Beyond  question 
he  has  deduced  from  the  observed  motions 
of  the  planets  all  that  at  present  can  be 
deduced  as  to  the  masses  of  the  different 
known  and  unknown  parts  of  that  complex 
system, — containing  bodies  of  all  orders  of 
size,  density,  and  structure, — which  occu- 
pies the  domain  of  space  ruled  over  by  the 
sun.  We  spoke  of  his  work,  begun  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  as  the  no- 
blest work  in  pure  astronomy  which  this 
age  has  seen.  This  certainly  seems  no 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value.  A  por- 
tion only  of  the  work — that  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Neptune — has  been  call- 
ed the  greatest  achievement  of  mathema- 
tical astronomy  since  Newton's  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation.  As  regards  this 
portion  of  his  labors,  his  credit  is  shared 
by  another  astronomer  not  less  skilful  than 
Leverrier,  though  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented him  from  pursuing  his  course  along 
the  difficult  path  for  which  his  powers  fit 
him.  Other  astronomers,  again,  have 
shared  with  Leverrier  the  labor  of  analys- 
ing the  movements  of  particular  planets, 
or  rather  have  gone  over  the  same  ground 
with  somewhat  similar  results.  But  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  alone  of  all  astrono- 
mers ever  surveyed  with  high  telescopic 
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powers  the  whole  of  that  star-lit  sphere 
surrounding  our  earthly  home,  so  I-,ever- 
lier  alone  has  submitted  to  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  higher  mathematical  analy- 
sis the  whole  of  that  complicated  system 
to  which  the  earth  belongs.  It  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  credit  due  to  him  for  these 


achievements  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  labors  he  held  a  high  official  post, 
the  duties  of  which  ^had  he  been  content 
to  follow  an  example  but  too  common) 
might  well  have  exonerated  him  from  the 
continuance  of  independent  labors  so  ar- 
duous and  exacting. — Comhill  Magazine. 


"BIRDS  OF    PASSAGE." 


In  presenting  the  reader  with  some 
specimens  of  Swedish  poetry,  and  of  the 
works  of  three  great  poets  of  the  lan- 
guage, we  have  selected  the  subject  of 
Birds  of  Passage  ;  not  because  the  lyrics 
here  given  exhibit  these  poets  at  their 
best,  but  because  the  idea  is  a  typical 
one,  and  has  been  treated  characteristi- 
cally by  each.  The  advent  of  the  birds 
of  passage  is  the  most  anxiously  awaited 
event  in  the  life  of  the  North.  Through 
the  summer  they  bring  song  and  love  to 
whilom  drcnry  silence  of  the  woods; 
in  autumn  their  flight  forbodes  the  de- 
parture of  a  thousand  delights  and  the 
speedy  approach  of  a  stark  and  cheerless 
torpor  in  nature;  their  return  in  spring 
is  the  harbinger  of  the  realisation  of  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  year.  Of 
the  poets  from  whose  works  our  illustra- 
tions are  taken,  the  second,  Tcgner,  is 
not  unknown  to  English  readers.  The 
other  two,  Stagnelius  and  Runeberg, 
though  of  brilliant  fame  in  Scandina- 
vian lands,  are  comparative  strangers  in 
this  country.  We  must,  therefore,  say  a 
few  words  about  the  life  and  writings  of 
each. 

Johann  Eric  Stagnelius  was  born  1793, 
and  died  in  1823.  His  short  life  of 
thirty  years  was  one  of  perpetual  mar- 
tyrdom, owing  to  malformation  of  some 
of  his  vital  organs.  It  was,  therefore, 
at  an  early  period  of  life  that  he,  him- 
self of  a  voluptuous  nature,  sought  to 
blunt  the  sting  of  bodily  pain  and  men- 
tal agony  by  a  frequent  recourse  to  the 
Lethean  draughts  of  the  glass.  In  the 
company  of  gay  comrades,  centred  round 
the  glowing  bowl,  at  the  sight  of  which 
most  northern  natures  will  kindle  up, 
Stagnelius  was  renowned  for  wit,  wanton 
exuberance  of  spirits,  and  unrestrained 
humor.  In  the  presence  of  women  his 
wit  would  sober  down  into  sarcastic 
playfulness,  not  harsh,  but  pungent,  and 
his  humor  soften  into  genial  mirth.     But 


social  indulgences  belonged  to  the  ex- 
ceptions of  Stagnelius'  life.  In  general 
he  was  solitary  and  contemplative,  and 
this  very  habit  made  him  throw  himself 
with  all  the  more  abandon  into  enjoy- 
ment. 

With  the  muse  his  dealings  were  of 
the  coyest  and  most  unobtrusive.  It 
is  quite  uncertain  whether  any  one,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  a  few  bosom 
friends,  knew  that,  during  his  academi- 
cal residence  at  Lund  and  Upsala,  he 
was  a  man  of  poetic  gifts  at  all.  But 
though  he  cultivated  poetry  in  quiet,  he 
did  so  none  the  less  earnestly  and  de- 
votedly. The  result  was  a  poetic  crea- 
tion, peculiarly  Stagnelius*  own,  bound 
up  with  a  well  reasoned  and  deeply 
thought  out  system  of  philosophy.  The 
key-note  of  this  philosophy  is  suffer^ 
i//g.  Not  only  man,  but  all  conscious 
nature  is  a  world  moving  on  an  axe  of 
pain,  so  to  say.  The  sweetest  manifesta^ 
tion  of  this  spell-bound  existence  of  suf- 
fering is  but  a  sigh,  an  aspiration  of 
hope  for  a  better,  freer,  purer,  more 
ideal  state.  In  Stagnelius*  philosophy 
these  inspirations  forbode  the  very  reah- 
sation  of  their  aim.  Hence  his  religion 
is  one  of  hope,  unshaken  hope,  in  an 
eternal  Love,  which  embraces  all  suffer- 
ing nature  with  a  father's  tenderness  and 
affection,  and  leads  it  by  long  stages  to- 
wards the  blissful  ideal  for  a  fast  flight, 
whither  the  fugitive  Psyche  is  untiringly 
endeavoring  to  lift  the  fluttering  dust- 
laden  wing. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Stagnelius' 
poetry  is  its  unfettered  spontaneity.  He 
writes,  as  it  were,  despite  himself.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  his  ideas,  but  the  very 
melody  in  which  they  are  poured^  forth 
itself  gushes  from  an  inner  spring, 
flowing  on,  not  through  an  artificially 
wrought  channel,  but  in  a  natural  stream. 
Stagnelius  is  a  poet  of  nature,  yet  with- 
out the  blemishes  which    result   from 
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want  of  culture.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is 
there  found  any  jarring  disparity  between 
form  and  substance,  between  words  and 
ideas.  His  rhymes  are  as  correct  as  his 
rhythms  are  melodious,  and  in  that  re- 
spect he  compares  most  favorably  with 
other  Swedish  master-singers;  and  for 
melody  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any 
poetry,  north  of  the  Alps,  to  compare 
with  that  of  Sweden.  Stagnelius  wrote 
utterly  regardless  of  the  world's  praise 
or  blame.  He  sang  because  it  was  natu- 
ral necessity  with  him ;  he  sang  to  ease 
his  soul  and  lift  his  heart  in  harmonious 
prayer.  And,  singular  enough,  though 
sighing  and  yearning,  though  complain- 
ing and  wailing,  he  never  became  per- 
sonal, and,  therefore,  never  bitter ;  his 
songs  contain  not  one  shrill  note  of  de- 
spair ;  his  sigh  was  on  behalf  of  univer- 
sal fallen  nature,  his  aspiration  a  univer- 
sal one  on  behalf  of  the  fallen  spirit  of 
man. 

Only  six  years  before  he  died  Stagne- 
lius published  his  first  poem,  an  epic  on 
Wladimir  the  Great  of  Russia,  which 
took  the  literary  world  of  Sweden  by 
surprise.  Shortly  afterwards  followed  a 
poem  on  The  Women  of  the  Norths  for 
which  he  carried  off  the  prize  of  the  Swe- 
dish Academy.  By  the  Lilies  of  Saron^ 
which  appeared  in  182 1,  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  was  considered  to  be  established, 
though  afterward  it  was  still  enhanced 
by  the  tragedy  Bacchanternay  written 
on  an  antique  model,  the  last  of  his 
greater  works  which  appeared  before 
his  death.  But  his  position  as  a  poetic 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  was  first  fully 
realised  when  his  collected  works  were 
published  after  his  death. 

The  song  we  give  here  is  a  typical  il- 
lustration of  Stagnelius*  mode  of  viewing 
life  and  nature : 


See  flocks  of  birds  flying 

To  far  foreign  land  ; 
They  travel  on,  sighing, 

From  Ganthiod's  strand ; 
With  all  weathers  mixeth 

Their  wailing  accord  : 
*  Where  land  we  ?  where  fixeth 

Our  dwelling  Thy  word?' 

So  clamors  the  feather-clad  flock  to  the 
Lord. 

'  We  leave  now  so  sadly 

The  Scandian  fell  ; 
There  throve  we  ;  so  gladly 
Therein  did  we  dwell  ; 


In  bloom-covered  trees  there 

We  builded  our  nest. 
The  balm-laden  breeze  there 

Safe  rocked  us  to  rest. 

Now  stretches  our  flight  unto  regions  un- 
guessed. 

•  With  rosy  wreath  in 

Her  ringlets  of  gold, 
Sat  Midsummer  Night  in 

The  forest,  sweet-sou  led. 
In  sleep  ne'er  reposed  we — 

So  lovely  she  seemed — 
With  rapture  just  dozed  we  ^ 

Till  clear  Morning  beamed 

And  waked  us  again  from  the  car  where  he 
gleamed. 

'Then  vaulted  groves  swinging 

O'er  hillocks  arose, 
With  pearls  to  them  clinging. 

And  quivered  the  rose. 
The  oak  is  now  shattered. 

The  roses  have  fled, 
'  The  winds'  play  is  scattered 

In  storms  overhead,  ^ 

With  frost-blossoms  white  is  the  May-mea- 
dow spread. 

'  What  do  we  to  stay  now 

In  Northland  ?    Its  run 
Grows  straighter  each  day  now, 

And  dimmer  its  sun. 
What  boots  us  our  crying? 

We  leave  but  a  grave. 
In  space  to  be  flying 

God  wings  to  us  gave. 

Thus,  then,  we  salute  thee,  thou  deep- 
roaring  wave ! ' 

The  birds  with  this  song  on 

Their  journey  are  whirled, 
Till  welcomed,  ere  long,  on 

A  lovelier  world ; 
Where  vine-tendrils  swaying 

To  elm-branches  cling. 
And  rivulets  playing 

'Mid  myrtle  groves  spring, 

And  woodlands  with  hope  and  with  hap- 
piness ring. 

When  dire  haps  arriving 

Thy  fortunes  control, 
When  storm-winds  are  driving. 

Then  weep  not,  oh  soul ! 
There  smiles  o'er  the  wave  there 

At  each  bird  a  strand  ; 
On  yon  side  the  grave  there 

Is  also  a  land 

All  gilt  with  eternity's  bright  morning's 
brand. 

Esaias  Tegn6r  was  bom  in  1782.  Of 
his-^ther  little  18  known  beyond  the  iaxx 
that  he  was  an  honest  good  soul  in  eccle- 
siastical ordeiB.  But  his  mother,  a 
Maria  Seiddia,  was  a  singularly  gift<  wo- 
man, fieiy,  witty,  a  successful  in 
verse,  yet  a  (uligent  and  ca  u  ni 
keei>er  withaL  In  his  tenth  year  I 
lost  his  fiither,  and  being  <me  of  a  r 
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of  six  children  left  to  the  care  of  a  mother 
without  means,  his  prospects  were  any- 
thing but  brilliant.  Soon  after  this  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  secretary  to  a  rural 
ofticial,  where  he  gave  evidence  of  great 
mental  endowments  coupled  with  an  ami- 
able absence  of  mind.  If  he  found  a 
book  to  read  at  a  leisure  hour  he  would 
go  up  a  ladder,  or  climb  to  the  top  of  a 
thatched  roof,  and  there  read  on,  chained 
to  his  volume,  until  some  call  or  disturb- 
ing accident  roused  him  up  from  his  occu- 
pation. He  would,  instead  of  pounce, 
dash  the  contents  of  the  ink  bottle  on  his 
writing ;  being  ordered  to  keep  wafch 
over  an  open  gate,  to  prevent  cattle  going 
in,  he  would  take  up  his  position  on  a 
hillock  commanding  a  good  view  of  the 
cattle,  setde  down  to  his  book,  and  read 
on  with  heedless  eagerness,  while  tiie 
whole  herd  of  cattle  browsed  on  the  for- 
bidden field  inside.  Tegncr's  patron  had 
frequently  observed  extraordinary  flashes 
of  originality  escaping  his  ward,  and  con- 
ceived at  length  the  idea  of  giving  him 
the  advantages  of  an  academical  education. 
In  1796,  therefore,  young  Esaias  was  sent 
to  Alalmo,  to  a  certain  Captain  Lovnhjihn, 
that  he  might,  in  company  with  the  Cap- 
tain's sons,  be  prepared  for  the  university 
under  the  tuition  of  his  own  elder  brother, 
Gustav,  who  had  already  taken  a  situation 
as  private  tutor  in  the  family.  Both 
brothers  subsequently  resided  with  a  cer- 
tain iron-master,  Myhrman  by  name,  a 
gentleman  of  high  culture  and  great  learn- 
ing, and  firm  and  noble  character.  Dur- 
ing a  sojourn  of  seven  months  at  this  house 
Esaias,  who  had  a  slight  smattering  of 
Greek  before,  read  the  Iliad  through  three 
times,  the  Odyssey  twice,  and  waded 
through  the  greater  part  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Ovid  beside.  In  1799  ^^^  went  to 
the  University  of  Lund,  and  in  three 
years  finished  his  academical  career  with 
first-class  honors.  It  is  a  proof  of  Tegner's 
varied  endowments  and  breadth  of  sympa- 
thy that,  being  especially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  he  had,  during  his  acade- 
mical sojourn,  applied  himself  with  ardor 
to  physics,  mathematics  (especially  the 
differential  calculus),  and  to  philosophy. 
The  last- named  science,  however,  was  not 
congenial  to  his  mind,  for,  as  he  himself 
writes,  "  With  my  concrete  mind  I  have 
but  litde  taste,  or  even  aptitude,  for  ab- 
stract speculations,  and  although  I  may 
have  some  keenness  of  perception,  yet  I 


lack  depth  and  penetration,  and  easily  lose 
my  way  in  a-  long  systematic  deduction 
which  gives  no  points  (Vappui  to  my  fancy." 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
aesthetics  and  sub-librarian  to  the  univer- 
sity. Although  these  preferments  pro- 
cured him  but  a  scanty  means  of  subsist- 
ence, yet  he  married  a  daughter  of  his 
benefactor  Myhrman,  to  whom  he  had,  as 
a  youth,  formed  a  pure  and  lasting  attach- 
ment. Strange  to  say,  marriage  changed 
him  from  a  coy,  retiring  youth  into  a  wan- 
ton lion  of  society,  with  a  ready  tongue, 
particularly  revelling  in  equivocal  wit,  the 
sting  of  which  was  too  habitually  aimed  at 
woman's  foibles.  This  was  no  mere 
Tegnerian  idiosyncrasy,  it  was  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  age ;  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
witty  world  of  Sweden,  which  had  spread 
from  the  Court  of  Gustav  Adolf  III.  into 
the  outlying  recesses  of  society  in  the  pro- 
vinces. He  became  now  an  equally  jovial 
host  at  home  and  an  amusing  guest 
abroad ;  his  spontaneous  wit  sparkled  in 
every  direction,  and  was  soon  the  common 
traditional  property  of  the  people.  Teg- 
ner's wit  was  naturally  harmless,  but  when 
society  had  put  him  in  the  vein,  he  might 
be  heard  sometimes  to  utter  things  which, 
to  earnest-minded  people,  savored  far  too 
much  of  irreverence  and  irreligion.  This 
change  in  his  life  had  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence on  his  poetry.  It  left  the  cool, 
still,  sombre  deep  of  his  soul,  and  rose  to 
the  surface,  where  the  sunbeams  of  plea- 
sure reflected  upon  it  a  greater  variety  of 
hues  and  tints.  Its  scope  was  extended, 
but  what  it  gained  in  breadth  and  brillian- 
cy it  lost  in  depth  and  intensity,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  singular  and  unexpected  flashes 
which  suddenly  disclose  an  intense  sympa- 
thy with  human  nature,  but  which  aie 
flashes  and  nothing  more. 

The  poem  which  first  made  Tegndr  fa- 
mous throughout  Sweden  was  Svea^  a 
song  to  his  native  land,  which  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  181 1. 
It  was  received  with  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  country,  although  it  con- 
tained the  heaviest  invectives  against  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  time,  and  de- 
spite the  singularly  senatorical  laudaHo  km- 
poris  acti  with  which  the  song  teems. 
Now  followed  poetical  works,  one  after 
the  other,  in  rapid^succession,  the  moit  re- 
markable among  which  are  the  Candidaies 
for  Confirmation^  Afel^  and  Friihjofs  iSSa;gv, 
the  one  of  Tegnlr's  works    which   has 
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made  his  fame  world-wide.  With  Frithjofs 
Saga,  in  1825,  his  poetic  power  may  be 
said  to  have  been  exhausted,  and,  eight 
years  after  the  publication  of  that  poem, 
the  fatal  disease  transmitted  by  birth  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  hereditary  insanity 
made  its  first  earnest  appearance,  and 
overcast  the  serene  soul  of  the  poet  with 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  sad  distraction, 
and  terminated  fatally  on  a  brilliantly 
northlit  night,  November  2,  1846. 

As  a  poet  Tegner  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  amongst  the  critics  almost  up 
to  the  present  time.  In  Sweden  no  poet 
before  or  after,  except  Runeberg,  who  is 
not  a  Swede,  has  enjoyed  anything  like 
Tegner's  popularity.  No  Swedish  poet 
has  become  so  famous  out  of  Sweden,  and 
no  Swedish  poet  has  been  so  persistently 
translated  into  foreign  languages  as  Teg- 
ner, the  translations,  however,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  Frithjofs  Saga.  On  the  other 
hand  he  has  been  sharply  criticised,  and 
his  poetry  has  been  found  fault  with, 
almost  on  every  score,  by  some  critics, 
while  others  have  advocated  even  his 
faults  as  perfections.  We  shall  not  endea- 
vor to  decide  between  the  two  conflicting 
parties.  But  this  we  say,  that  Tegner  was 
gifted  with  great  poetical  talent ;  he  exhi-. 
bited  it  in  perhaps  unexampled  clearness  of 
language  and  aptness  of  illustration,  quali- 
ties which  in  themselves  constitute  the 
popular  favorite.  But  his  vivid  imagination 
sometimes  carried  him  into  illustrative  re- 
searches which  led  him  into  such  homely 
quaintnesses  as  to  jar  upon  the  tender 
nerves  of  the  art  critic  with  too  shrill  a 
note  in  the  midst  of  a  wealth  of  harmoni- 
ous sweetness ;  and  this  is  his  chief  sin  in 
the  critic's  eyes.  Unlike  Stagnelius,  Teg- 
ner's poetry  centres  round  no  single  philo- 
sophical ideal,  but  is  sporadic  and  the  un- 
systematic result  of  impulse  ;'>  the  one  pre- 
vailing thought  in  his  writings  is  intense 
love  of  fatherland,  and  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  good  in  the  national  character. 

In  Tegner's  lyric  of  the  Fassage  Birds 
we  see  no  embodiment  of  a  philosophic 
idea,  no  illustration  of  transcendental  laws, 
but  simply  a  beautiful  example  of  that 
love  of  home  and  fatherland  towards 
which  his  ideas  for  the  most  part  gravita- 
ted. 


So  hot   shine  the   sunbeams  the   Nile  waters 

o'er, 
And  palm  trees  there  give  not  a  shadow  more  ; 


Then  longing  for  fatherland  urges  us  forward, 
Our  troops  then  forgather  :  To  nor*ward,  to 
nor' ward. 

And  deep  underfoot  then  we  see  like  a  grave 
The  green-growing  earth  and  the  blue-colored 

wave, 
Where  fresh   stir  and  tempest   to  each  day  is 

given, 
While   we  fare  so  free  'mid   the  cloudlets    of 

heaven. 

Far  off  amid  mountains,  a  meadow  is  there. 
Where  lighteth  our  Hock,  where  our  bed  we 

prepare. 
Our  eggs  in  the  chilly  pole's  regions  we  lay 

there. 
And  hatch  out  our  brood  in  the  midnight  sun's 

ray  there. 

On  our  peaceful  valley  no  fowler  can  chance  ; 
The  gold-winged  elf-people   hold   there  their 

dance  ; 
The  green-mantled  wood-nymphs  at  even  are 

lurking, 
And  dwarfs  in  the  mountains  the  red  gold  are 

working. 

His  stand  on  the  mountains  Vindevale's  son 

takes  ; 
His   snow-covered  wings  with   an  '  uproar  he 

shakes. 
Hares  whiten  ;   the  quicken  with    berries    is 

smothered  ; 
Our  troops  then  forgather  :  To  southward,  to 

southward. 

To  green-growing  fields,  to  a  temperate  main. 
To  shade-giving   palm   trees   our  mind   turns 

again. 
There   rest  we  ourselves  from  our  airy  flight 

forward  ; 
There  long  we  again  for  our  world  to  the  nor'- 

ward. 

Johann  Ludvig  Runeberg  was  born  at 
Jacobsstad  in  Finland,  in  February,  1804; 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  commenced 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Abo.  In 
spite  of  his  straitened  circumstance, 
which  compelled  him  to  sacrifice  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  junior  students,  he  succeeded  in 
passing  through  his  academical  career 
with  high  honors,  and  in  1827  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
During  his  sojourn  at  Abo,  the  principal 
university  town  of  Finland,  he  took  a 
close  and  warm  interest  in  all  that  related 
to  the  inner  life  of  his  compatriots,  and 
particularly  delighted  in  studying  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  Finnish  peasan- 
try. It  is  to  the  insight  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained into  the  springs  of  action  at  work  in 
the  heart  of  the  people,  his  earnest  study 
of  their  past  history,  and  his  unfeigned 
sympathy  with  their  patriotic  aspirations, 
that  his  poetry  owes  its  intensely  national 
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hue,  and  which  has  made  his  tiame  loved 
and  cherished  alike  by  high  and  low 
throughout  the  Swedish- speaking  North. 
No  poet  has  ever  so  thoroughly  touched 
the  Northern  heart,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  his  verse,  its  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  feeling  and  expression, 
is  not  exactly  Scandinavian.  There  is 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  poetry  a  cer- 
tain simplicity,  and  even  coyness,  which 
at  first  might  be  regarded  as  a  knack  of 
mannerism,  but  which,  as  we  study  it  more 
deeply,  we  find  to  be  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  long-suffering  tenderness  of  the  Fin- 
nish national  character,  toned  down  and 
refined  by  consummate  classical  culture. 
In  his  epic  poems  he  entirely  ignores  the 
ordinary  artifices  for  developing  a  surpris- 
ing climax,  contenting  himself  with  allow- 
ing the  relation  of  hi^  facts  to  lead  of  them- 
selves to  a  natural  and  unaffected  conclu- 
sion. 

In  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  persons, 
character,  and  incidents,  however,  this  sim- 
plicity of  action  is  balanced  by  a  Homeric 
attention  to  detail.  All  the  wealth  of  or- 
namental and  descriptive  epithets  which 
this  treatment  involves,  which  would  in 
the  hands  of  most  writers  become  ponder- 
ous and  irksome,  is  employed  by  Rune- 
berg  with  so  airy  and  masterly  a  touch 
that  it  becomes  always  naive  and  charm- 
ing. 

Runeberg's  lyrics  are  remarkable  for 
spontaneity,  picturesqueness,  innocent  play- 
fulness, and,  above  all,  they  give  evi- 
dence of  the  author's  close  study  of,  and 
deep  communion  with,  nature.  Every 
subject  that  he  touches  he  makes  peculiar- 
ly his  own  by  his  ideal  treatment  of  it.  But 
his  favorite  themes  are  Finnish  love  and 
"  barndoms  minnem" — a  tenderly  regret- 
ful yearning  after  the  memories  of  child- 
hood. All  or  any  of  these  characteristics 
might,  it  is  true,  be  found  in  the  rudest  of 
folk  songs  or  the  blankest  of  metaphysical 
blank  verse,  but  in  Runeberg  they  are  con- 
joined with  the  most  perfect  command  of 
language,  appropriateness  of  rhythm,  and 
appreciation  of  melody.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  Runeberg  never  writes  until  the  poetic 
idea  has  presented  itself  to  him  clothed  in 
melody. 


Runeberg's  treatment  of  his  subject  in 
the  following  song  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  two  poets  whose  versions  we  have 
rendered.  In  Stagnelius'  eyes  the  migra- 
tions of  the  passage  birds  served  a  cosmi- 
cal  purpose,  while  to  Runeberg  they  ap- 
pear as  the  manifestation  of  the  many  un- 
explainable  mysteries  of  nature,  and  to 
Tegner  merely  as  the  result  of  an  inborn 
instinct. 

Ye  fugitive  guests  on  the  far  foreign  strand, 
When  seek  ye  again  your  own  dear  native  land  ? 
When  flowers  coyly  peep  out, 

In  native  dales  growing, 
And  rivulets  leap  out 

Past  alders  a-blowing. 
On  lifted  wings  hither 
;-i;^_"        The  tiny  ones  hie  ; 

None  tell  the  way  whither 
Through  wildering  sky. 
Yet  surely  they  fly. 

They  find  it  so  safely,  the  long  sighed  for  north, 
Where  spring  both  their  food  and  their  shelter 
holds  forth. 
The  fountain's  breast  swelleth. 

Refreshing  the  weary  ; 
The  waving  branch  telleth 
Of  pleasures  so  cheery  ; 
And  where  the  heart  dreamcth 

'Neath  midnight  sun's  ray, 
And  love  scarcely  deemeth, 
'Mid  song  and  'mid  play, 
How  long  was  the  way. 

The  fortunate  blithe  ones,  they  build  amid  rest, 
'Mong  moss-covered  pine  trees,  their  peace- 
able nest. 
And  tempest  and  fray,  too. 
And  care  and  its  powers, 
They  find  not  the  way  to 
The  warderless  towers. 
There  joy  needs  no  charming. 
But  May-day's  bright  brand, 
And  night  to  sleep  calming 
With  rose-tinted  hand 
The  tiny  wee  band. 

Thou  fugitive  soul  on  a  far  foreign  strand. 
When  seek'st  thou  again  thine  own  dear  fc" 
therland  ? 
When  each  palm  tree  beareth. 

In  fatherworld  growing. 
Thy  calm  faith  prepareth 

In  joy  to  be  giving. 
On  lifted  wings  thither. 

As  little  birds  hie. 
None  shows  the  way  whither 
Through  wildering  sky, 
Yet  sure  dost  thou  fly. 

—Camhill  Magnmi. 
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ASKING. 


BY   MARY   COWDEN   CLARKE. 

He  Stole  from  my  boddice  a  rose, 
My  cheek  was  its  color  the  while; 

But,  ah,  the  sly  rogue !  he  well  knows, 
Had  he  ask'd  it,  I  must  have  said  no. 

He  snatched  from  my  lips  a  soft  kiss; 

I  tried  at  a  frown — 'twas  a  smile; 
For,  ah,  the  sly  rogue !   he  knows  this, 

Had  he  ask'd  it,  I  must  have  said  no. 

That  "  asking"  in  Love 's  a  mistake, 
It  puts  one  in  mind  to  refuse; 

Tis  best  not  to  ask,  but  to  take; 
For  it  saves  one  the  need  to  say  no. 

Yet,  stay — this  is  folly  I've  said ; 

Some  things  should  be  ask*d  if  desired : 
My  rogue  hopes  my  promise  to  wed ; 

When  he  asks  me,  I  will  not  say  no. 


♦  • 


Temple  Bar, 
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BY    MRS.   ALEXANDER,   AUTHOR    OF   "  THE   WOOING   0*T,"    ETC. 


Chapter  XI. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  welcome 
distraction  to  Mrs.  Travers's  thoughts  in 
the  shape  of  an  answer  from  the  agent  to 
whom  she  had  written  for  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  fancy  business.  He 
stated  that  the  price  asked  included  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  which  were  certainly 
worth  two  hundred  pounds,  and  suggested 
a  personal  interview,  as  there  were  other 
parties  making  inquiries,  and  she  had  bet- 
ter not  lose  time. 

This  communication  sent  her  in  haste  to 
try  and  catch  Tom  Reed  before  he  left  his 
chambers  for  tlie  day;  but  she  missed 
him,  and  she  was  obliged  to  wait  with 
what  patience  she  could  till  evening 
brought  him  in  reply  to  an  urgent  note. 

"  Four  hundred  pounds,"  said  their 
kindly  mentor ;  "  four  of  my  teeth  sooner ! 
Look  here,  Mrs. '  Travers,  I  have  been 
making  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  and  I 
imagine  the  sea-side  party  will  jump  at 
three  hundred ;  if  not,  an  additional  ten 
or  fifteen  will  clinch  the  matter, — that  is 
to  say,  unless  you  take  my  advice  and 
give  it  up.     And  I  have  seen  my  Lanca- 


shire friend.  He  has  been  making  inqui- 
ries, too,  and  is  willing  to  give  three  hun- 
dred for  the  diamonds ;  that  is  not  so  bad, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  take  it.  You 
would  not  get  so  much  from  any  jewel- 
ler.*' 

"  Oh,  what  a  mean,  stingy  creature 
your  Lancashire  friend  must  be.  Did  you 
tell  him  what  they  cost  ?"  cried  Fanny. 

"  Indeed  I  did  not,  or  he  would  not 
have  offered  so  much." 

"  Tom  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travers.  "  1 
have  a  sudden  inspiration.  I  will  not 
sell  any  more.  The  diamonds  are  your 
friend's  at  his  price.  Get  the  money  as 
soon  as  you  can,  but  all  the  rest  I  will 
take  to  those  people  you  call  *  Rela- 
tives.' " 

"  I  Lombardi  ?"  asked  Tom  ;  "  pawn- 
brokers— not  to  be  unintelligible  ?" 

"  Exactly.  They  may  give  me  more 
than  the  jewellers,  thinking  that  I  will  re- 
lease them." 

"  Relatives  of  that  class  are  not  given 
to  flights  of  imagination,"  remarked  Tom. 

"  At  any  rate  I  shall  have  the  chance  of 
redeeming  them;  and  if  I  disprove  that 
will,  I  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Travers. 
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Tom  shook  his  head,  while  Fanny  ob- 
served parenthetically,  "  And  you  will !  as 
sure  as  I  see  Tom  sliaking  his  head,  and 
making  himself  ridiculous."  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers  went  on,  not  heeding  the  interrup- 
tion. 

"  At  the  worst,  they  can  but  go.  Then 
I  need  not  part  with  all  at  once,  you 
know.  Will  you  help  me  in  this  too, 
Tom  ?" 

"It  is  not  such  a  bad  idea,"  said  her 
chivalrous  counsellor;  "  and  in  your 
cause  I'll  beard  every  *  uncle '  in  London 
in  his  own  particular  den." 

"  You  are  a  darling,"  said  Fanny. 

"  You're  another,"  retorted  her  cousin. 
"  And  remember,  Mrs.  Travers,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  are  on  no  account  to  go 
near  those  Sise  Lane  people  without  me. 
It  would  be  the  spider  and  the  fly  over 
again." 

The  progress  of  a  transaction  such  as 
Kate  Travers,  with  Reed's  help,  was  now 
trying  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  though 
deeply  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned, 
is  not  exciting  to  read  about.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  bargain  was  accomplished  with 
the  proviso  that  Mrs.  Travers  was  to  in- 
spect the  shop  and  house  herself,  and  per- 
sonally test  the  business  by  residing  on 
the  premises  for  a  fortnight,  before  paying 
over  the  price,  which  was  to  be,  as  Tom 
suggested,  three  hundred  pounds  for  all. 

"  Pierstoffe,  Maltsh ire,"  read  Tom  Reed 
from  a  '  Guide  Book,'  the  evening  after 
matters  had  so  far  been  arranged.  '^  Popu- 
lation, 437  2  i." 

"  You  have  added  the  half  yourself, 
surely,  Tom." 

"  Silence,  Fanny,  do  not  interrupt  the 
lecture.  A  picturesque  and  rising  town, 
iu  much  recjuest  as  a  bathing-place.  It 
commands  a  fine  prospect  of  cHff  and  sea, 
and  several  blocks  of  commodious  houses 
have  lately  been  erected.  Hotels :  *  The 
Marine  Hotel,'  *The  Queen's,'  and  *  The 
Robinson  Crusoe.*  Objects  of  interest  in 
the  neighborhood :  Colnebrooke  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Hervey  Brooke,  Bart., 
D.L. ;  Acol  Court,  the  residence  of  Colo- 
nel Craycroft,  J. P. ;  Weston,  formerly  a 
moated  grange;  and  the  ruins  of  St. 
Olave's  Priory,  all  within  an  easy  drive. 
Distance  from  London,  four  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  Express,  three  hours  and 
a  half." 

"  I  shall  always  travel  express  when  I 
come  to  see  you,"  said  Tom,  shutting  up 


his  book.  "  But  I  iam  afraid  a  population 
of  4372  will  not  supply  custom  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  pounds  a  week,  as  that  man 
asserted  were  the  trade  returns  of  the 
'  Berlin  Bazaar.' " 

"  No ;  I  do  not  expect  so  much  as 
that,"  observed  Mrs.  Travers.  "  But  re- 
member— he  said  in  the  season.  By  the 
way,  I  am  glad  our  future  abode  has  a 
title  already.  I  would  rather  not  have  an 
assumed  name  over  the  shop." 

"  Yes ;  by  the  way,  I  observed  Hook 
addressed  you  as  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  resume  that  of 
Travers  until  I  regain  the  property  that 
ought  to  go  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Travers, 
closing  her  mouth  tightly.  **  So  begin  to 
practise  at  once,  Fanny." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  remember," 

"  Is  it  wise  to  change  your  name  ?" 
asked  Reed. 

"Yes,  dear  Tom;  I  want  to  be  alto- 
gether lost  for  awhile.  I  shall  be  happier 
for  feeling  I  have  left  no  traces." 

**  And  who  would  trace  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know — Mr.  Ford,  per- 
haps. And  then  that  horrid  man  is  torment- 
ing me  to  accept  his  miserable  offer  of  an 
allowance.  I  had  another  note  from  Mr. 
Wall  to-day  :  I  am  sure  Sir  Hugh  feels  in- 
secure, or  he  would  not  press  the  matter." 

Tom  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  induced 
Mr.  P'ord  to  persecute  me  about  it,"  Mrs. 
Travers  went  on.  '*  And  now,  Tom  and 
Fanny,  for  my  latest  scheme.  I  am  to  go 
down  to  Pierstoffe  on  Wednesday — this  is 
Saturday — Monday  our  week  in  these 
lodgings  expires.  Fanny  and  Mills  must 
live  somewhere  while  I  am  studying  trade 
under  the  excellent  young  lady  whom  Mr. 
Hook  describes  as  left  in  charge.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  all  go  over  to  Boulogne.  I 
know  it  a  little ;  I  was  at  school  there  for 
a  few  months  before  I  went  to  Germany; 
apartments  are  cheap ;  I  shall  leave  Fanny 
there  with  Mills  until  I  am  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  return  on  Wednesday  to 
go  down  to  Pierstoffe.  You  see  "  (draw- 
ing a  paper  from  her  pocket)  "  a  steamer 
sails  for  Boulogne  from  London  Bridge  on 
Monday  evening  at  six.  I  will  thus  give 
every  one  the  slip,  and  will  be  able,  when 
writing  to  Mr.  Wall,  to  say  with  truth  that 
I  leave  London  for  the  Continent  on 
Monday.  You  will  keep  our  heavy  boxes, 
Tom,  and  guard  my  address  religiously." 

To  this,  after  some  discussion  and  re- 
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monstrances  from  Fanny,  who  strongly 
objected  to  be  left  alone  with  Mills,  all 
agreed. 

Monday  was  a  close,  damp  day,  with 
an  occasional  drizzle  of  rain,  most  depress- 
ing to  the  spirits,  and  poor  Fanny's  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  Mrs.  Mills  was  calm 
and  resigned.  Her  beloved  mistress  had 
talked  long  and  confidentially  with  her, 
and  succeeded  in  piercing  the  rough 
and  bristly  exterior  husk  of  the  old 
woman's  nature,  and  touching  the  sound, 
good  heart  that  lay  within ;  so  for  awhile 
Mills  was  lifted  above  her  crotchets  and 
ill  tempers,  and  graciously  promised  to 
take  care  of  Fanny.  Mrs.  Travers  was 
the  unflagging  leader  of  the  expedition, 
for  Tom  Reed,  in  his  ardent  sympathy  and 
efforts  to  console  his  cousin,  was  less  effi- 
cient than  usual. 

"  I'll  come  and  see  you,  Fanny,  in  a 
week  or  ten  days — I  will,  indeed.  I  will 
run  over  next  Saturday  till  Monday,  and 
by  that  time  you  and  Mrs.  Mills  will  be 
qualified  to  lionise  me  all  over  *  our  French 
watering-place,'  as  Dickens  calls  it." 

"  But  it  will  cost  you  such  a  heap  of 
money,"  said  the  tearful  Fanny. 

They  were  now  somewhat  tightly 
packed  in  a  cab,  and  somewhat  painfully 
crawling  through  the  City. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?"  cried  Tom,  sharp- 
Iv,  to  Mrs.  Travers. 
'  "  What  man  ?" 

*•  The  man  that  just  passed  now,  and 
crossed  under  the  horse's  nose — you  bowed 
to  him." 

"Oh,  that  was  one  of  poor  Mr.  Tra- 
vers's  clerks — Poole — the  witness  to  the 
will." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  him  now." 

"  Why,  that  was  the  man  we  saw  the 
other  day  in  the  Park,  speaking  to  your 
shabby  friend,"  said  Fanny,  "  was  it  not, 
Tom?" 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken." 

At  last  they  reached  the  steamer,  Tom 
Reed  exerting  himself  to  the  last  to  secure 
what  comfort  he  could  for  them  in  that 
abode  of  misery,  the  ladies'  cabin.  He 
bid  Fanny  a  private  adieu  at  the  foot  of 
the  companion  ladder,  and  then  followed 
Mrs.  Travers,  who  had  gone  on  deck, 
"  Good-bye  !  God  bless  you !  You  are 
the  best  of  good  fellows,  Tom,"  she  said, 
holding  his  hand  in  both  her  own. 

"  And  you — I  can  only  say  you  are  no 
end  of  a  brick.     Good-bye ;  you  will  be 


off  in  another  moment,"  and  Tom  hurried 

on  shore. 

«  «  «  % 

Pierstoffe  was  not  unfaithfully  described, 
in  the  advertisement  which  had  fascinated 
Kate  Travers,  as  a  thriving  town.  Origi- 
nally a  fishing  and  smuggling  village,  the 
latter  line  of  business  had  created  a  certain 
degree  of  wealth,  and  the  style  of  houses 
which  the  successful  owners  of  the  various 
schooners  and  luggers  plying  between 
Pierstoffe  and  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Holland  built  for  themselves  in  later  years 
were  of  a  very  superior  description  from 
the  lowly  cottages  which  used  to  cluster 
round  the  "  point,"  as  it  was  emphatically 
called.  The  point  being  the  southern 
promontory  in  which  a  bold  range  of 
cliffs  ended,  and  which  sheltered  the  wide 
open  bay  from  the  prevalent  winds.  But  the 
cottages,  the  original  nucleus  from  which 
Pierstoffe  had  sprung,  had  been  pulled 
down  more  than  ten  years  before,  and  an 
enterprising  builder  had  erected  in  their 
place,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  shore, 
a  huge,  square,  hideous,  marine  hotel,  with 
a  sea  wall  and  a  terrace,  a  ladies'  bathing 
place  at  one  side,  and,  screened  from  ob- 
servation, a  gentleman's  on  the  other. 
Having  accomplished  this  patriotic  work, 
he  smashed  up,  and  other  men  entered 
into  his  labors. 

Pierstoffe  began  to  look  up,  and  a  row 
of  lodging-houses  were  built  close  down  on 
the  sea,  and  in  front  of  a  little,  narrow, 
tortuous  street  of  shabby  shops  which 
crept  along  the  base  of  the  overhanging 
cliffs,  to  where  they  sunk  somewhat  sud- 
denly into  a  valley  which  widened  as  it 
ran  inland,  and  where  the  sweep  of  the 
bay  compelled  the  new  houses  to  cease, 
and  permit  some  of  the  better  and  later 
edifices  of  old  Pierstoffe  still  to  face  the 
sea,  and  a  wide  slip  on  which  the  pleasure- 
skiffs  lay  drawn  up  for  hire,  where  the  fish- 
ing-boats came  in,  and  the  weather-beaten 
fishermen  disentangled  their  silvery,  scaly 
treasures  from  the  dark-brown  nets. 

Here  the  old  coach-road  turned  in- 
wards, and  a  few  furlongs  further  on  bi- 
furcated, one  line  ascending  by  steep  zig- 
zags to  the  northern  heights,  the  other 
leading  away  down  the  valley  to  where 
the  open  country,  rich  in  cornfields  and 
pastures,  with  patches  of  woodland  shel- 
tered by  the  high  cliffs  from  easterly  gales, 
afforded  first-rate  sport  to  a  fox-hunting 
gentry.     Further  on,  past  the  slip,  weie 
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the  most  p;enteel,  the  most  costly,  and  the 
newest  houses  in  Pierstoffe,  called  the 
North  Parade,  behind  which  the  cliffs 
again  rose  to  a  great  height.  Many  im- 
provements were  being  carried  on.  A 
branch  line  from  the  **  East  Mercian, 
Stoneborough,  and  Barmouth  Junction" 
had  been  brought  by  a  tunnel  almost  to 
the' door  of  the  Marine  Hotel,  and  a  small 
pier  was  being  built  also  near  that  favored 
spot,  where  summer  sailors  might  more 
conveniently  land  from  their  pretty  ves- 
sels. There  was  a  library  and  a  reading- 
room  also,  where  a  visitors'  book  was  kept, 
and  there  was  talk  of  a  yacht  club ;  but 
they  had  got  no  further  than  erecting  a 
flag-staff"  before  the  library  on  the  espla- 
nade, whence  the  flag  of  the  club  was  to 
float  whenever  the  one  and  the  other  had 
been  called  into  existence. 

Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the 
residence  Mrs.  Travers  had  chosen.  She 
was  very  weary,  and  consequently  dis- 
pirited when  she  reached  her  destination 
by  the  last  train.  It  was  dusk,  but  not 
quite  dark,  and  she  could  trace  the  out- 
lines of  the  cliffs  and  bay  as  she  stood  on 
the  open  space  before  the  hotel,  while  a 
porter  called  a  cab — or,  as  it  is  usually 
called  out  of  London,  "a  fly"  (will  some 
Max  Miillcr  of  the  future  account  for  this 
variation  in  the  growth  of  language?) 
The  soft  salt  breeze  (it  was  a  lovely  April 
night),  came  to  her  cheek  like  a  caress. 
The  breath  of  the  sea  seemed  to  call  back 
her  scattered  forces,  and  she  had  roused 
herself  from  the  weariness  of  spirit  which 
hung  upon  her  since  she  had  parted  with 
Fanny  and  Mills,  by  the  time  a  very  stuffy 
conveyance  had  rattled  her  over  some 
rough  pavement,  and  through  a  street  so 
narrow  that  she  wondered  the  jolting  did 
not  overturn  her  vehicle  into  a  shop  win- 
dow on  tlie  right  hand  or  on  the  left. 
Then  she  felt  once  more  in  the  open,  and 
heard  the  gentle  dash  of  the  waves  as 
the  driver  drew  up  at  a  corner  house. 

"This  is  it,  ma'am— *  The  Berlin  Ba- 
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"  Will  you  please  stop  at  the  private 
door  round  the  corner  ?"  said  a  shrill, 
treble  voice,  and  a  dim  figure,  tall  and 
narrow,  appeared  at  the  shop  door. 

A  small  boy  was  putting  up  the  shut- 
ters (the  "  early  closing  movement "  had 
always  been  moving  at  Pierstoffe),  who 
hastily  desisted  and  ran  round  to  carry  up 
the  luggage.   The  next  moment  Mrs.  Tem- 


ple (as  we  must  call  her  in  future)  stood 
in  a  short,  wide,  low,  paneled  passage, 
where  a  thin,  angular  female,  with  flat 
bands  of  hair  secured  by  a  couple  of  rows 
of  narrow  black  velvet  and  a  high  back- 
comb, held  a  tall  thin  cankile  in  a  brassT 
candlestick.  She  was  evidentiy  an  elderly 
young  lady,  with  a  sweet  simper,  which 
displayed  very  large  teeth — in  fact,  her 
bony  system  was  largely  developed.  She 
produced  on  Mrs.  Temple  a  general  im- 
pression of  being  brown.  Her  dress  was 
brown  merino,  so  tightly  and  accurately 
fitting,  that  it  conveyed  the  idea  that  she 
had  been  melted  down  and  poured  into 
a  brown  mould.  Her  neat  collar  was 
fastened  with  a  brown  bow  of  ribbon,  her 
hands  were  covered  with  brown  leather 
mittens,  and  her  complexion  was  not 
many  shades  lighter. 

"  Mrs.  Temple,  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  arrived,"  she  said  with  a 
gracious  bend,  which  made  the  composite 
grease  of  her  candle  drip  over.  "  I  ex- 
pected you  somewhat  earlier." 

"  Miss  Potter,  I  suppose  ?"  returned 
the  young  widow  pleasantly.  "  I  hoped 
to  have  been  here  earlier,  but  I  have  had' 
a  long  journey." 

"  Dear,  dear,  I  daresay  you  are  quite 
overcome  with  fatigue.  Here,  Sarah, 
take  up  Mrs.  Temple's  box.  Perhaps  you 
will  step  into  our  little  sitting-room  at 
once."  And  Miss  Potter,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  politeness,  and  holding  the  can- 
dle above  her  head,  opened  a  side  door  and 
ushered  her  guest  into  a  long,  low  room, 
also  paneled,  with  a  narrow  door  at  the 
opposite  angle  from  where  they  entered, 
and  beside  it,  stretching  towards  the  fire- 
place, was  a  long  window,  not  more  than 
one  pane  in  height,  but  many  in  width, 
across  which  hung  a  muslin  curtain. 

A  small  fire  burned  in  an  old-fashioned 
grate,  with  wide  hobs  and  extensive 
"  cheeks,"  to  limit  its  dimensions,  and  be- 
fore it  stood  a  three-legged  iron  stand,  or 
"  footman,"  supporting  a  carefully  covered 
dish.  A  table  set  with  tea-things  stood 
near  the  window,  and  a  small  copper 
kettle  hummed  upon  the  fire. 

"  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple,  looking  round  her,  not  dis- 
pleased by  the  aspect  of  things,  as  she 
untied  her  bonnet  and  laid  it  aside.  "  I 
hope  my  late  arrival  has  caused  you  no 
inconvenience." 

"  Oh,  none  in  the  least,  I  assure  you, 
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ma'am,"  said  Miss  Potter,  bustling  about 
actively  to  get  the  tea.  "  And  I  think 
you  will  like  the  place  and  the  business, 
Poor  Mrs.  Browne,  the  late  owner,  as 
nice  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  did  not  make 
it  what  it  might  be,  as  I  have  told  her 
times  and  times;  but  it  is  steady,  and 
regular,  and  particularly  genteel."  Miss 
Poller,  when  not  excited,  talked  in  a  loud 
impressive  whisper.  "  It  is  like  keeping 
a  stall  at  a  fancy  fair,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking.  Indeed,  I  tell  my  brother — 
iny  brother  is  in  Australia  in  a  very  large 
way  of  business,  and  I  am  going  out  to 
him.  1  should  have  done  so  long  since, 
but  that  I  could  not  leave  Mrs,  Browne; 
for  as  she  said  to  me  over  and  over  again, 
'If  vou  leave  me,  Maria'  (my  name  is 
Mana),  '  my  whole  dependence  is  gone; 
for  Mrs.  Penny  '  (that  is  her  daughter)  '  is 
not  exactly  the  sort  of— but  there,  cen- 
soriousness  is  not  ray  line.  Poor  dear 
soul,  I  was  her  whole  stay."  By  this 
time  Miss  Potter  had  wandered  through 
so  many  parentheses,  that  siie  hart  for- 
gotten what  she  had  told  her  brother,  so 
wisely  dropped  the  subject,  and  allowed 
Kate  to  take  her  tea  in  comparative  quiel. 
Alciiough  her  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Potter  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  she 
dropped  out  of  her  life  altogether,  Kate 
Travers  never  forgot  the  relief  which  the 
even  flow  of  her  unoffending  though  very 
small  talk  proved  on  that  trying  night. 
It  gave  a  welcome  tinge  of  the  ludicrous 
to  the  awful  strangeness  of  her  position ; 
it  held  back  the  rising  tide  of  sorrowful, 
half  indignant  recollections  that  threat- 
ened to  engulf  her  courage  and  compo- 
sure, as  gently  sloping  sandy  beaches 
hold  back  the  ocean.  Then  the  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  "  business"  which  her 
ready  intelligence  gathered  from  this  chat- 
ter, roused  her  interest  in  what  had  now 
become  her  career,  and  so  the  first  even- 
ing, in  what  was  to  be  her  new  home, 
passed  over  less  painfully  than  she  ex- 
She  woke  early  the  nesl  morning,  and 
soon  was  up  and  dressed.  A  fresh  breeze 
from  the  south-east  was  crisping  the  bay 
into  short  tossing  foam-cresled  waves,  and 
dashing  them  with  a  sound,  full  of  haste 
and  vigor,  upon  the  slip  before  described, 
and  which  her  window  overlooked.  The 
bright  clear  sunshine,  the  wide  stretch  of 
open  sea,  the  tall  cliffs  which  sheltered 
the  little  town  to  the  north,  and  of  which 
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she  caught  a  glimpse  on  her  left,  all 
seemed  to  her  very  good.  Her  spirit 
roused  itself  in  response  to  the  tumultuous 
activity  of  the  nature  she  gazed  upon,  and 
seemed  to  promise  her  success.  To  suc- 
ceed in  a  "  Berlin  Bazaar,"  is  not  an 
"  o'er-vaulting  ambition,"  scarcely  in  ac- 
cord with  the  idea  of  "  deep  calling  imio 
deep,"  which  certainly  suggested  itself  10 
the  young  widow,  as  she  stood  gazing  at 
the  wild  play  of  the  waters,  and  conscious 
of  the  |syrapathy  between  her  inner  self 
and  the  speechless  world  without;  the 
"  voice"  of  which  is  yet  to  articulate. 
Biit  "r?/  to  succeed  in  this  humble  enter- 
prise, implied  so  terrible  a  defeat,  such  an 
incapacity  on  her  part  to  judge  for  her- 
self, and  to  stand  alone,  that  success  was 
thrown  up  into  colossal  proportions  by  the 
depth  of  shadow  behind  it.  Shaking  off 
her  thought  fit,  Mrs.  Temple,  as  she 
schooled  herself  to  ihink  she  was,  de- 
scended to  tlie  parlor,  where  she  had  par- 
taken of  tea  the  night  before,  and  found 
a  small  girl  in  a  long  sort  of  linen  bib 
that  reached  from  her  throat  to  her  in- 
steps, setting  the  break&st  things;  she 
stopped  short  and  dropped  a  staccato 
courtesy,  when  she  perceived  the  strange 
lady,  continuing  to  gaze  at  her  with  a 
scared  expression  and  without  moving. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  the  housemaid  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  good-naturedly  seeking 
to  break  the  spell  by  the  charm  of  speech. 

"  Yes  'm, — and  I  does  the  cooking, 
too  'm ;  only  mother  comes  in  twice  a 
week  to  help  clean  up.  Leastways,  she 
used — but  I  does  all  for  Miss  Potter,  now," 
said  the  small  statue,  restored  to  conscious- 

"  Is  Miss  Potter  up,  yet  ?"  asked  Mrs, 
Temple,  measuring  the  child  in  her  mind, 
and  conjecturing  whether  she  might  do 
for  an  assistant  to  Mills — for  Mills  could 
not  manage  everything  quite  alone. 

"  Oh,  yes  'm  !  Miss  Potter  is  dusting  of 
the  shop.  I  was  to  tell  her  when  you 
comed  down, — I'll  just  get  the  kettle." 

Though  April  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
a  fire  was  not  unacceptable  in  the  chill 
freshness  of  a  sea-side  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Temple  had  placed  one  foot  upon  the 
fender,  when  Miss  Potter  came  in  through 
the  narrow  door,  which  led  into  the  shop. 

'■  Dear,  dear,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
down.  I  hope  you  have  not  been  wail- 
ing long,"  Miss  Potter  held  a  feather- 
broom  and  a  dusler,  and  another  cleaner 
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November, 


duster  was  tied  over  her  head.  She  was 
attired  in  a  print  moming-wTapper,  washed 
out  to  a  dim  ochre  tint.  "  I  told  that 
girl  to  let  me  know  directly  you  were 
down ;  but  she  is  so  stupid." 

Mrs.  Temple  exonerated  the  girl,  and 
Miss  Potter  went  on  : 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  an  early  riser — I 
always  was — and  it's  a  great  thing  here. 
You  see,  ours  is  that  sort  of  a  genteel 
business,  that  there  is  no  need  to  open 
much  before  ten.  Indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter, before  eleven,  only  for  the  appear- 
ance !  and  one  can  get  a  deal  done  be- 
tween an  eight  o'clock  breakfast  and  ten 
— as  you  will  find.  I  think  you  said  you 
never  were  in  business  before  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Kate. 

Miss  Potter  shook  her  head  gloomily 
as  she  made  the  tea.  "  Business  is  uphill 
work  for  them  that  haven't  been  brought 
up  to  it." 

"  Yet,  it  cannot  be  so  mysterious  that  a 
woman  of  my  age  cannot  learn  it,"  re- 
plied Kate ;  and  added,  smiling,  "  with 
your  good  help." 

**  Oh,  I  am  sure  1  am  willing  to  do  the 
best  1  can :  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
a  little  outlay  would  fetch  up  the  business 
wonderfully.  I  always  told  poor  dear 
Mrs.  Browne  that  she  starved  it!  In- 
deed, at  one  lime,  when  I  thought  of  tak- 
ing it  myself,  I  used  to  be  rather  annoyed. 
Then,  poor  Mrs.  Browne  had  heavy  ex- 
penses. Now,  you  see,  you  have  no 
husband,"  as  if  this  was  an  enormous 
advantage  in  an  economic  point  of  view. 
"  At  least — you'll  excuse  me — I  under- 
stood you  were  a  widow  T' 

"  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  smiling; 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  re- 
collection of  the  husband  who  had  so 
carefully  guarded  her  from  all  pain,  save 
what  his  own  jealous  love  inflicted. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Browne  suffered  a  deal  with 
hers.  I  am  sure  I  little  thought  she 
would  go  before  him !"  in  a  slightly  in- 
jured tone,  as  if  Providence  had  made  a 
decided  mistake.  "  But,  though  I  do  not 
mean  the  least  disrespect  to  you,  I  can't 
say  I  have  any  right  to  like  widows !" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it !  May  I  ask 
why  ?" 

"  Well,"  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  it  wasn't 
for  one,  I  would  be  in  a  very  different 
position  to  what  I  am."  Whereupon 
Miss  Potter  plunged  into  a  very  lengthy 
parenthetical  history  of  certain  love  pas- 


sages which  had  passed  between  herself 
and  one  of  the  assistants  at  Mr.  Turner's. 
This  was  the  shop/rt'r  excellence  of  Pierstoffe  , 
— a  most  elegant  young  man  from  Lon- 
don— quite  a  "  millingtary  "  looking  man ; 
but  a  designing  widow  f nothing  at  all  to 
look  at),  the  widow  ot  a  small  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood,  had  won  him  from 
her,  and  they  were  now  married  and  es- 
tablished in  quite  a  large  business  in 
Stoneborough.  "  She  had  a  little  money," 
concluded  Miss  Potter,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  and  I  believe  he  has  never  regretted  it 
but  once,  and  that  was  always." 

"  Probably  it  was  the  widow's  money, 
not  the  widow,  which  attracted  him,"  be- 
gan Mrs.  Temple  in  a  consolatory  tone ; 
but  she  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  click 
and  the  convulsive  tinkle  of  a  little  bell, 
whereupon  Miss  Potter  started  to  her  feet, 
exclaiming,  "  Dear,  dear,  I  had  no  idea 
the  time  was  running  on  so,"  and  darted 
into  the  shop.  Mrs.  Temple,  wondering 
at  the  revelations  she  had  just  heard,  al- 
most as  much  as  if  one  of  the  wooden 
dolls  of  a  past  generation  had  opened  its 
Vermillion  lips  to  speak  of  a  heart  within, 
could  not  resist  looking  with  some  curiosi- 
ty through  the  wide,  low  window  from 
which  the  blind  was  partially  withdrawn. 
A  small  child  in  hobnailed  shoes,  whose 
snubby  nose  was  scarce  on  a  level  with 
the  counter,  was  holding  up  a  penny  in  a 
paw  as  brown  as  the  coin,  and  Miss  Pot- 
ter was  drawing  forth  two  skeins  of  black 
wool  from  a  carefully  papered  parcel. 

"  My  first  customer,"  thought  Kate^ 
"  and  a  specimen  of  the  gentility  of  my 
business !  I  shall  do  away  with  that  bell; 
it  reminds  me  of  poor  old  Sally  Martin's 
sweety  shop  at  Cullingford,  where  Tom 
used  to  spend  so  many  pennies."  Here 
Miss  Potter  returned,  and  proposed  to 
show  her  over  the  house  before  anyone 
else  came. 

It  was  a  better  sort  of  abode  than  Mrs. 
Temple  had  hoped  for.  Only  two  stories 
high,  it  was  larger  than  it  looked;  fof* 
being  built  on  a  comer  piece  of  groundt 
its  depth  was  greater  than  its  frontage. 
The  centre  was  divided  into  good  squaff 
rooms,  leaving  snippets  of  space  to  fofl** 
curious  little  crooked  chambers,  «^ 
three-cornered  cupboards  with  odd,  unex- 
pected steps  leading  to  them.  The  fiintt' 
ture  was  scanty  but  clean,  the  best  things 
being  placed  in  a  sitting-room  upstairSf 
which  possessed  a  large  window  over  the 
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front  door,  commanding  the  Stoneborough 
Road  and  t)ie  new  North  Parade  houses. 
Next  to  this  was  the  bedroom  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Mrs.  Temple.  Behind 
these,  somewhat  shut  in  by  the  high 
ground  at  the  back,  were  three  other  bed- 
rooms. Below  the  shop  and  parlor  be- 
fore described,  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
a  ple.isant,  retired  sitting-room  with  one 
large  window  opening  on  a  neglected 
garden,  which  lay  between  the  house  and 
the  lower  clif^  which  there  sloped  steeply 
down  to  the  roadway.  The  kitchen  came 
next,  with  various  convenient  offshoots  in 
the  shape  of  sculleries  and  washhouses. 
"  If  the  business  will  only  answer,  I  have 
not  madti  a  bad  bargain,"  tliougbt  Mrs, 
Temple. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
spection. Miss  Potter  had  been  called 
away  by  a  shrill  yell  of  "  Shop!"  from  the 
diminutive  girl,  and  bad  each  time  return- 
ed breathless,  exclaiming  at  the  unusual 
number  of  early  customers. 

"  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Browne  was  rather 
fortunate  latterly  in  letting  the  upstair 
rooms.  Dr.  Slade  was  a  very  good  friend 
to  her  in  that  way,  though  he  is  rather  pe- 
culiar ;  but  he  used  to  recommend  inv^id 
gentlemen — two  guineas  a  week  for  the 
season." 

"Oh,  she  let  lodgings?"  asked  Mrs. 
Temple,  smiling  to  herself  at  the  turn  of 
Fortune's  wheel  which  had  brought  her 
back  to  the  point  from  whence  she  had 
started. 

"  I  think  I  shall  do  the  same ;  it  will 
lighten  the  rent." 

"Oh,  considerably,  I  assure  you!  but 
we  had  better  go  into  the  shop  now." 

IChapier  Xll, 
This  first  day  was  both  wearisome  and 
depressing.  Mrs.  Temple  felt  bewildered 
by  the  effort  to  understand  the  mystery  of 
marks  and  all  the  technicalities  which  the 
accomplished  Miss  Potter  so  glibly  poured 
forth,  and  cast  down  by  the  trifling  nature 
of  the  sales.  A  few  girls,  with  broad, 
country  accents,  and  exceedingly  unpol- 
ished manners,  came  in  for  pennyworths 
of  tlfis  and  sixpence  worth  of  the  other. 
One  young  lady,  the  clergyman's  daughter 
Miss  Potter  said,  asked  for  some  traced 
muslin-work,  which  cost  the  large  sum  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  And  a  huge, 
good-humored  looking  farmer  with  yellow 


leggings,  alow-crowned  hat,  a  whip,  Spurs, 
and  a  fiery-red  face,  who  called  Mrs., 
Temple  "  mum,"  brought  a  considerably- 
rubbed  Berlin- wool  pattern,  and  asked 
that  all  the  requisite  wools  might  be  sup- 
plied, and  he  would  call  for  the  parcel  on 
his  way  home  in  a  couple  of  hours,  which 
he  did,  and  paid  for  tt  standing  in  the 
doorway,  his  lace  redder  than  ever,  the 
reins  of  his  nag  over  one  arm,  his  whip 
under  the  other,  while  he  excl.iimed  at  the 
cost  of  "  such-like  darned  fiddle-faddles, 
and  hoped  his  lass  would  bs  satisfied 
now." 

"  This  has  not  been  a  fair  average  day," 
said  Miss  Potter,  as  she  counted  up  the 
day's  gain,  and  found  it  amounted  to 
seven  shillings  and  fivepence  halfpenny, 
"  In  short,  I  have  never  known  it  so  low." 

"  That  is  curious,"  said  Mrs.  Temple 
dryly,  "and  discouraging." 

"  It  is,"  returned  Miss  Potter  candidly  ; 
"but  I  wouldn't  mind,  if  I  were  you. 
There  are  many  things  to  account  for  a 
temporary  depression.  It  is  just  after  the 
Easter  holidays;  and  the  young  ladies  at 
Miss  Monitor's  have  scarcely  settled  to 
their  work  and  their  studies.  And  a  great 
archery /f/tf  at  Colnebrook  Castle  was  to 
come  off  yesterday,  you  see;  so  none  of 
the  county  ladies  would  have  time  to 
think  of  fancywork  the  very  day  after. 
You  must  just  wait  a  bit." 

And  the  young  widow  resolved  to  be 
patient,  more  especially  as  she  liked  the 
look  of  the  place,  and  felt  stilt  more  dis- 
posed towards  it  after  an  evening  stroll 
past  the  North  Parade  houses,  to  where 
the  roadway  widened  into  a  gravelled 
sweep,  from  which  she  discovered  a  nar- 
row path  leading  along  the  base  of  the 
clifis,  now  descending  almost  to  the  beach, 
now  cUmbing  steeply  up  over  some  pro- 
jecting crag,  which  was  lashed  or  caressed 
by  the  waves  at  high  water.  Following 
this,  in  some  places,  rather  giddy  footway, 
Mrs,  Temple  reached  a  spot  where  a  sud- 
den inward  curve  of  tlie  cliffs  formed  a 
tiny  bay.  The  path  she  had  followed 
^'g^'^gged  upwards  to  a  coast-guard  sta- 
tion, but  another  branched  off,  and  ledi 
gently  down  a  few  paces  to  a  liitile  rough 
wooden  jetty,  bleached  almost  ghastly 
white  by  the  constant  wash  of  the  sea ; 
while  some  outlying  standing  timbers,  set 
up  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  were 
covered  with  black-green  sea-weed,  which, 
as  the  tide  was  now  half  high,  and  coming 
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n,  floated  mournlully  on  the  waters,  like  rial  «-ealtli,  to  be  suddenly  cast  out  into 
the  long  locks  of  some  drowning  creature,  the  outer  world  of  poverty  and  hard  work, 
Tlie  shelter  afforded  here  had  permitted  a  "I  must  not  be  false  to  my  own  princi- 
growth  of  grass  and  brambles  mixed  with  pies,"  she  thought,  rallying  her  forces  as 
Uie  gorse,  row  in  full  yellow  blootn,  and  she  hurried  on,  slightly  alarmed  by  the  in- 
loading  the  air  with  its  honeyed  sweetness,  creasing  darkness.  "  Work  is  a  good  in 
to  tone  down  ihc  rugged  grandeur  of  the  itself  AH  I  hope  is  that  Fanny  will  not 
cliff,  and  in  the  deeper  hollow  where  the  find  life  insupportably  dull  here,  I  shall 
slope  was  least  steep,  and  more  of  soil  not  keep  her  long,  that  I  can  see.  It  will 
would  lie,  a  small  group  of  stunted  oak  be  terrible  to  be  without  her." 
trees  nestled,  throwing  out  thick  gnarled  Miss  Potter's  astonishment 
branches  with  the  ungainly  strength  of  when  she  found  where  Mrs.  Temple 
mis-sh^en  dwarfs,  directed  her  evening  walk,     "  Dear,  d( 

The  utter  silence,  the  unspeakable  re-  it  is  such  a  lonely,  dismal  place!     I  di 

pose  enchanted  Kate.     She  descended  to  think  even  the  visitors  go  there  unless 

the  little  pier,  and  strolled  leisurely  along  deed  in  a  party,  to  gather  seaweed  at 

it,  resting  for  a  while  on  a  low  bench  at  cove  when  the  tide  is  out," 

the  end,  and  drinking  in  the  loveliness  of  The  succeeding  day  was  considei 

sea  and  sky.     By-and-by,  a  grey-bearded  more    animated.      Some    young     ladies 

coastguard-man,   in  a  little  boat,  pulled  on  horseback  rode  in   from   one  of  the 

round  one  of  the  points  which  sheltered  neighboring    places,  and  made   quite  a 

the  bay,  and  fastened  his  skiff  to  the  pier,  clatter  outside,  while  one  of  the  attendant 

ascending  by   a   straight  sort    of  ladder  grooms  came  in  for  a  variety  of  articles, 

made  between  the  timbers,  with  a  goodly  and  Miss  Potter  herself  had  to  go  out  and 

basket  of  fish  on   his  arm,  and  a  loose  receive  directions. 

heap  of  brown  net  on  his  shoulder.     He  Later  in  the  day,  a  very  tall,  thin,  elder- 
gave  Mrs.  Temple  a  friendly"  good  even,"  ly  gentleman,  with  glittering  black  eyes 
and  they  exchanged  a  little  talk.     Then  and   rather   hectic   color,  thin    iron-grey 
she  watched  htm  lazily  as  he  walked  up  hair,  brushed  back  from  a  bony  brow,  a 
the  path,  after  having  spread  out  his  net  huge  shirt  frill,  and  a  long  single-bret 
to  dry,    and    looked  into  a  sort  of  cave  green    coatj  came   in   wit' 
half-natural   half-artificial    where   a  large  tance. 
six-oared  boat  was  safely  stowed.  "  Good    morning,   good    morning 

"  What  a  relief  it  will  be  sometimes  to  knocking  the    top    of  his  hunting-whip 
come  here  after  the  toils  of  the  day,"  said  against  the  brim  of  bis  hat.     "  All  bloom- 
Mrs.  Temple,  as  she  rose,  wonderfully  re-  ing,  I  see.     And  this  is  our  new  proprie- 
freshed,  to  return,     "If  I  can  at  all  make  tress — eh — eh?" — a   keen  stare  at    " 
an  existence,  I  will  stay  here."    And,  as  she  Temple,  with  slightly  knitted  brow, 
mused,  the  memory  of  the  last  lime  she  "  Yes,  Dr.  Slade,"  simpered  Miss 
had  sat  in  the  open  air  came  back  to  her,  ter ;  "  this  is  Mrs.  Temple." 
with  Sir  Hugh    Galbraith's   cruel  words.  The  doctor  knocked  his  whip  against Im 
which  had  so  often  sounded    in  her  ear  hat    again,    and    Mrs.    Temple   bent   her 
since.     She  ban  never  breathed  them  to  head  with  a  sudden  sirgnge  feeling  of  .be- 
any one;  she  never  would,  but  not  the  ing  out  of  her  place — the  introduction  was 
less  clearly  were  they  remembered.     Gen-  so  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  expcrienc- 
erally,   the   thought   roused    indignation,  ed  before, 

and  a  fierce  desire  to  show  that,  at  any  "  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor,  "  sh.-Jl 

rate,  she  had  held  the  same  place  in  hec  you  let  lodgings,  like  your  predecessor, 

husband's  estimation  from  first  to  last,  by  have  you  a  tribe  of  children  to  over" 

proving  that  the  will  which  had  robbed  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  this 

her,  to   enrich  him,  was  false ;  but  to-  Noah's  Ark  ?" 

night  the  loneliness,  the  beauty  of  her  sur-  Mrs.  Temple  had  time  to  school  hi 

roundings  inclined  her  to  akind  of  melan-  while  he  spoke,  and  was  ready  to  answer 

choly  regret  that  she  should  be  so  mis-  with  a  smile  when  he  ceased, 

judged,  so  cruelly  wronged  !     It  was  sad,  "I    daresay   I    shall  let  lodgings,    Dr. 

too,  after  a  glimpse  of  all  that  life  might  Slade ;  but  I  scarcely  yet  know  wh&H 

have  given  to  her,  young,  rich  in  a  sense  shall  do." 

of  enjoyment,  and  rich  enough  in  mate-  "  Well,  yoa  had  better  let  me  1 
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when  }'ou  make  up  your  mind.     I  am  the  phasis.     "  Who  is  she  ?     Where  did  you 

dispenser  of  fortune,  as  well  as  physic,  in  pick  her  up  ?" 

this  direction.  I  fancy  I'U  have  a  couple  "  Oh,  I  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Temple, 
of  invalids  on  my  hands  this  season ;  but  except  that  she  answered  the  advertise- 
you  must  give  better  cooking  than  the  last  ment  about  the  business,  and  thai  she 
sufferer  Had.  Chops  frightened  by  friz,  conies  from  London." 
zling  til!  they  were  black  in  the  face,  by  "  London  is  a  wide  place,"  said  the  doc- 
jingo  !    That's  not  nutritious  diet."  tor. 

"  But  my  chops,  if  I  ever_  have  the  ho-  Here  Mrs,  Temple  returned  with  the 

nor  of  serving  any  to  your'patients,  shall  requiredplaister,  and  proceeded  coolly  and 

'  blush  celestial  rosy  red '  at    their   own  dexterously  to  cut  and  affix  it,  undisturb- 

perfection,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing  ed  by  the  doctor's  announceraent  that  he 

good-humoredly.  was  in  a  desperate  hurry ;  that  lie  had  left 

The  doctor  stared  for  a  moment,  and  his  horse  outside  with  the  reins  over  a 

then  cried,    "Shall   they?     By  Jupiter  I  post,  and  he  dared  say  he  would  chuck 
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L  away,  to  the  damage  of 
alljuvenile  Piersloffe. 

"  Do  you  want  to  test  my  nerve  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Temple,  suddenly  hfting  her  soft 
eyes  to  his  with  a  smile,  which  produced  a 
very^different  effect  from  poor  Miss  Pot- 
ter's. 

'•  I  fancy  you  are  equal  to  it,  if  I  do," 
said  the  doctor,  witli  a  sort  of  grim  gallan- 
try. "  You  are  a  deuced  wide-awake 
young  woman,  ray  dear." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple 
gravely.  "  Therg ;  I  think  that  will  keep 
your  hand  comfortable.  Remember,  in 
future  you  are  to  coine  here  for  your 
court-plaister  " 

"That's  a  bargain,"  cried  Dr.  Sladc. 
"  and,  moreover,  I  shall  make  my  wife 
buy  ail  her  stuff  to  knit  my  socks  with 
here — that  is  to  say,  if  what  you  sell  isn't 

"  Tliank  you,  again,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 
"  Mrs.  Slade  always  did  patronise  us," 


those  are  the  sort  of  chops,  and  yoi 
the  sort  of  woman  that  will  do."     ': 
turning  to  Miss  Potter,  he  asked,  "  I 
you,  among  the  rubbish  of  youi 
cal  bazaar,  a  piece  of  court-plaister  ?     I 

know   I  have  none;  and  a bramble 

caught  my  hand  here"  (holding  it  out) "  as 
I  was  cutting  across  a  corner  of  the  din- 
gle, after  being  kept  nearly  an  hour  listen- 
ing to  that  old  blockhead.  Farmer  Owen, 
maundering  about  his  inside.  So  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  a  chance  before 
going  on  lo  the  chemist." 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  bad  place,"  said 
Miss  Potter  syiiipathisingly ;  "and  I  am 
really  afraid  we  don't  keep  such  a  thing  as 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
have  looked  for  anything  useful  here,"  re- 
forted  the  doctor,  with  an  awful  scowl. 

And  then  an  instinctive  "trade"  im- 
pulse stirred  our  young  widow  to  exclaim, 
''  If  it  is  not  in  the  shop.  Dr.  Slade,  I  have 

some  in  my  dressing-ca£e.  I  will  bring  it,  simpered  Miss  Potter 
and  put  it  on  for  you,  if  you  will  promise  '*  Did  she  ?  I  know  she  used  to  send 
never  to  go  elsewhere  for  your courl^plais-  for  balls  of  worsted  yarn — what  do  you 
ter  in  future."  call  it  ? — to  Sioneborough — ay,  lo  Lon- 

"  Done!"  cried  the  doctor,  slapping  his  don.  Don't  you  believe  all  she  told  you. 
hand  against  his  leg ;  "  but  mind  you  don't  Good  morning  to  you."  Another  knock 
let  yourself  be  out  of  it.  By  George !"  he  of  the  whip  against  his  hat,  and  ihc  doctor 
continued,  as  Mrs.  Temple  left  the  shop,    strode  away. 
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"  that's  a  clever  baggage  !  Why 
would  buy  and  sell  you  and  poor  Mrs. 
Browne,  before  you  would  know  where 
you  were." 

"  She  is  very  pleasant,  I  am  sure ;  but 
rather  inexperienced — new  to  business — 
and  depends  a  great  deal  upon  me"  re- 
turned Miss  Potter,  with  her  sweetest 
smile. 

"  Depends  upon    you !"    repeated  the 
jcior,  with  anything  but  flattering  em- 


lething   of  a 
s.  Temple,  looking  after 


doctor  s 
ciiaracler,"  said  Mrs 
liim. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  he  is  a  most  extraordina- 
ry man.  He  is  looked  upon  as  quite  the 
king  of  Pierstoffe  :  but  I  think  things  are 
a  little  different  now.  There  is  a  new  doc- 
tor here — a  quiet,  grave,  exceedingly  gen- 
teel young  man — who  is  making  his  way 
wonderfully  even  with  the  best  families  in 
the  town.     But  Dr.  Slade  still  keeps  in  J 
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ith  thfl  county  people,  You  see  he  hunts 
[vilh  the  gentry,  and  Ibey  art  used  to  him  ; 

lUt  it  is  said  that  young  Mr, — I  mean  Ur. 

-Bryant  made  one  or  two  extraordinary 
cures  of  people  that  had  gone  on  years 
and  3'ears  with  Dr.  Slade.  Any  way,  Dr. 
Slade  hates  the  other  like  poison,  and 
abuses  and  swears  at  him  quite  awful ;  but 
Dr.  Bryant,  I  am  told,  never  mentions  Dr. 
Stade  but  with  the  greatest  respect.  'I'he 
young  doctor  is  not  married,  and  that 
made  matters  worse  when  Miss  Monitor 
called  him  in ;  every  one  said  that  an  el- 
derly— not  to  say  old  married  man,  was 
the  proper  person  for  a  youngladies'  school 
{though  there  are  very  curious  stories  told 
of  Dr.  Slade  some  years  back).  But  Miss 
Monitor  declared  that  a  great  London 
doctor  said  if  Miss  Goldfrass  (that's  a  great 
heiress  who  is  at  the  school)  was  ill,— and 
she  generally  is, — no  one  was  to  be  called 
in  but  Dr.  Bryant.  Then  he  is  so  regular 
at  church  ;  and  poor  Dr,  Slade  never  dark- 
ens the  door  of  church  or  chapel."  '^ 

Not  a  very  pleasant  account,"  said  the 
young  widow  thoughtfully.  "  Still,  I  seem 
fated  to  accept  this  rather  rampant  Ha- 
*:eem  for  my  partisan."     , 

■'  What  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Miss  Pot- 
puzzled. 
■'  Oh,  that  Dr.  Slade  seemed  inclined  to 

le  friendly.     Wliat  is  his  wife  like  ?" 
"A    very  nice    lady  indeed,  but  that 
timid  and  nervous  it  makes  one  uncomfor- 
table.    I  believe  she  was  a  great  beauty 
once,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it  left  now." 

_  Ten  days  flew  away  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity, and  Kate  Travers  was  astonished 
to  find  how  quickly  things,  so  new  and 
strange,  were  growing  familiar.  The 
hardest  nut  of  all  was  to  take  kindly  and 
.easily  to  the  peculiar  style  of  civility  with 
which  women,  often  her  inferiors,  never 
iher  superiors,  addressed  her,  as  some  one 
'quite  out  of  their  sphere.     But  she  was  too 

insibie  not  to  school  herself  to  look  on 
e  accident  of  business,  not 
touching  her  real  position. 

"  I  hope  when  Fanny  comes  she  will 
not  be  thoughtless  and  offend  people,  our 
fellow-citizens  in  trade,"  mused  Kate ; 
"  for  it  will  not  do  to  hold  aloof,  and  make 
ourselves  unpopular.  After  all,  they  have 
the  same  natures,  the  same  objects  in  life, 
the  same  affections ;  Ihe  difference  only 
lies  in  our  exterior  coats  of  varnish.  What 
amount   of    vulgar    ignorance    exists 

imong  nominally   educated    ladies,    who 


speak  correctly,  and  are  sufficiently 
bred  not  to  rub  you  the  wrong  way 

suits  them !     Women  are  generally  ti 
table,    but   men,   without   the    '  outwt 
and  visible'  signs  of  gentlemen,  must  be 
dreadful,  and  yet  real  gentlemen  must  be 
exceedingly  rare  in  every  class.    Slill  there 
is  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  every  fr<  ~ 
page  in  the  book  of  life,  and  ere  Ion] 
shall  turn  to  another. 

Then,  as  usual,  her  thoughts  flew  a' 
to  the  standing  obstacle  of  her  life.  She 
counted  largely  on  what  old  Gregory's  son 
would  have  to  lell  of  his  father's  commu- 
nications, touching  the  will  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  was  supposed  to  have  written. 
But  when  would  he  return?  She  had 
carefully^kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
his  sister,  Mre.  Bell,  who  had  told  her  that 
she  had  received  a  handsome  present  from 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  that  she  had  quite  re- 
established her  school,  and  hoped  to  do 
well;  but  there  was  slill  no  news  of  hi 
brother. 

As  the  fortnight  progressed  Mrs,  Tei 
saw,  or  imagined  she  saw,  her  way 
fair  amount  of  success  in  the  new  life  she 
had  adopted.  Many  things  were  asked  for 
which  were  not  in  stock,  and  she  thus  ga- 
thered ideas  as  to  the  further  development 
of  the  business  already  existing  at  the  Ber- 
lin Bazaar.  Moreover,  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  magazines  and  periodicals,  sent  by 
the  indefatigable  Tom,  took  Pierstoffe  b]~ 
surprise,  and  acted  favorably  on  oti 
branches  of  her  trade, 

She,  therefore,  made  up  her   mind 

close  with  the  agent,  and  with  infinite 
pleasure  wrote  for  Fanny  and  Mills  to  join 
her.  With  what  delight  she  looked  for- 
ward  to  seeing  them  once  more,  after  being 
plunged  in  such  a  flood  of  strangeness! 
All  this  time  she  had  had  frequent  letters 
from  Fanny,  written  in  better  spirits  than 
the  faithful  little  soul  really  felt ; 
point  they  were  unanimous,  Mills  \ 
feclly  angelic,  "  If  she  had  not  a  lol 
bly  fair  appetite,  I  should  think  slie 
going  to  die,"  concluded  Fanny  in  one 
her  epistles.  Tom  had  paid  his  promised 
visit,  and  was  more  delightful  and  auda- 
cious than  ever.  So  the  young  widow's 
mind  had  been  kept  tranquil  in  the 
tion  of  Boulogne. 

It  was  the  day  after  she  had  despatd 
her  letter  of  recall,  and  market-day 
sides,  so  they  had  been  quite  busy  aU 
morning.     Now  dinner  time  was  past, 
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the  little  shop  had  been  empty  for  a  few 
minutes — Miss  Potter  was  absent — when 
the  door  was  suddenly  darkened  by  the 
entrance  of  an  exceedingly  large  lady,  tall 
as  well  as  stout,  richly  dressed  in  a  thick 
violet  silk,  a  black  velvet  mantle  trimmed 
with  costly  lace,  a  green  velvet  and  satin 
bonnet  with  crimson  roses,  and  Brussels 
lace  veil,  a  chain  round  her  neck,  and 
bracelets  slipping  down  on  the  fat,  pudgy 
hands,  which  were  tightly  crammed  into 
violet  gloves ;  one  of  them  held  a  violet 
and  lace  parasol,  the  other  a  ribbon,  the 
otlier  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  a  pain- 
fully corpulent  pug,  at  whose  collar  a  little 
ball-like  bell  tinkled  perpetually.  All  this 
finery,  it  must  be  confessed,  looked  like 
every-day  gear,  not  Sundayclothes,  on  the* 
stout  lady,  who  waddled  into  the  middle 
of  the  shop,  and  then,  gazing  full  at  Mrs. 
Temple  with  little,  sharp,  green-grey  eyes, 
exclaimed  in  a  fat  voice,  but  with  a  good 
accent  and  pleasant  manner,  '*  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  you  before!  Where  is 
Miss  Potter?" 

*'  She  has  only  just  left  the  shop,  and 
will  be  here  direcdy." 

"  And,  in  the  meantime,  have  you  any 
materials  for  this  sort  of  lace-work  ?"  re- 
sumed the  lady,  taking  a  small  parcel  from 
her  pocket,  and  opening  it. 

yirs.  Temple  examined  it  with  much  in- 
terest. "  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not, 
nor  have  I  seen  anything  like  it  in  Eng- 
land." 

"Then,  have  you  been  lately  on  the 
Continent  ?"  asked  her  customer  quickly. 

"  I  came  from  France  ten  days  ago." 

"Oh,  indeed !  Well,  and  what  am  I  to 
do  about  the  work  ?  There  is  a  young 
lady  staying  with  me — a  charming  girl, 
but  very  delicate — and  quite  crazy  about 
this  work.  1  promised  to  bring  her  back 
patterns,  and  everything." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  not  to  have  it. 
Could  the  young  lady  wait  three  days,, 
and   she  shall  have    several   patterns   to 
choose  from  ?"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  think- 
ing of  Fanny's  arrival. 

"  I  daresay  she  would.  It  would  take 
as  long  to  send  to  town.  Oh,  Miss  Pot- 
ter, how  do  you  do  ?"  as  that  individual 
returned.  "  What  is  going  to  be  done  now. 
Has  the  Berlin  Bazaar  been  sold — are  you 
going  to  desert  us  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lady,  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
going  out  to  my  brother  soon.  Can  I  get 
you  anything  this  morning  ?" 


*'Yes;  there  is  a  list  of  cottons  and 
tapes  my  maid  gave  me.  And  tell  me — 
how  is  poor  old  Mr.  Browne  ?  has  he  gone 
to  live  with  his  daughter  ?" 

"  He  is  pretty  well — at  least  was — when 
I  heard  last.  He  is  not  living  with  Mrs. 
Penny." 

"  Well,  he  ought !  Where  has  she  sent 
him  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  quite  comfortable,  I  assure 
you,  my  lady.  He  is  boarded  with  a 
very  respectable  party  quite  near  Mrs. 
Penny's  farm." 

"  Ah,  the  respectable  party  will  take  the 
money  and  starve  him,  probably." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Miss  Potter  meek- 
ly. She  had  permitted  Mrs.  Temple  to 
take  the  list  and  select  the  articles  named 
in  it,  in  order  to  attend  to  her  ladyship's 
cross-examination. 

"  And  who  is  this  person  ?"  continued 
the  stout  lady,  in  an  audible  aside. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Temple;  she  is  going  to 
purchase  the  business  and  settle  here." 

"  Doesn't  look  the  least  like  business 
herself."  Then  to  Mrs.  Temple,  "  So  you 
are  to  be  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Browne's  suc- 
cessor. I  hope  the  Bazaar  will  be  equally 
successful  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  bow- 
ing slightly. 

"  But  latterly  there  has  been  a  decided 
falling  off.  Miss  Potter  is  always  *just 
out '  of  whatever  one  wants." 

"  I  shall,  of  course,  renew  the  stock,  and 
hope  to  add  some  useful  branches  to  the 
business.  I  have  already  some  of  the 
newest  publications." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,"  interrupted  her  lady- 
ship, wheeling  her  chair  round  with  a  sud- 
den, violent  effort,  and  beginning  to  over- 
haul them.  "  '  Household  Words,'  *  The 
Family  Herald,'  '  The  Cheerful  Visitor,'— 
newspapers,  too  !  that's  a  good  idea.  And, 
pray,  had  you  a  shop  in  France,  Mrs. 
Temple  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  young  widow  gently. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  add  **  my 
lady,"  which  slipped  so  readily  from  Miss 
Potter's  tongue. 

"  Ah,  perhaps  your  husband  managed 
the  business  ?" 

"  He  did." 

"  Ah,  you  will  be  quite  a  tyro,  then. 
Pray,  have  you  many  children  ?" 

"  I  have  none." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.    Children  and  business  do  not  agree, 
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I  imagine.  And  are  you  going  to  live 
nere  all  alone  ?  Have  you  any  friends  in 
Pierstoffe  ?" 

"  I  know  no  one  here ;  but  I  shall  be 
joined  by  a  young  larty — I  mean  person," 
correcting  herself  with  a  smile,  "  who  will 
be  my  assistant  when  I  lose  Miss  Potter, 
who  cannot,  I  fear,  stay  with  me  as  long 
as  I  should  wish." 

!  that  may  do ;  but  you  must  be 
very  circumspect.  You  must  indeed — a 
handsome  young  woman  like  you  !  Are 
■you  going  to  send  out  circulars  ?" 

''  I  shall  act  on  your  suggestion,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple  gravely,  "  as  soon  as  I  have 
finally  arranged  the  purchase." 

"  Do ;  and  be  sure  to  send  me  one. 
And  I  tell  you  what — you  ought  to  give 
credit.  There  is  so  much  inconvenience 
and  vulgarity  about  ready  money.  I 
would  certainly  give  three  months'  credit 
lo  residents,  and  the  county,  if  I  were 
you  ;  but  don't  trust  the" visitors ;  they  are 
a  doubtful  set" 

"I  shall  consider  it,"  relumed  Mrs, 
.Temple. 

"  Well,  are  these  my  cottons  and 
things  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  How  much  does  it  all  come  to  ?" 

"  Three  and  fourpence-halfpenny." 

"  What  a  quantity  of  money  1  There,  I 
have  only  three  and  threepence,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  change  a  sovereign.  I  will 
pay  the  three-halfpence  another  time.  You 
see" — lo  Mrs.  Temple — "  there  is  a  case 
in  point.  I  feel  the  cost  of  those  wretch- 
ed reels  of  cotton  because  I  see  three  shil- 
lings going  out  of  my  hands  inio  yours  ; 
but  if  your  account  for  five  pounds,  or 
more^  came  in  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
I  would  write  a  cheque  for  it  as  cheer- 
fully as  possible!  It  is  wonderful  what 
a  melancholy  effect  it  has  seeing  the 
actual  coin  go  away  from  you.  Now  1 
must  leave  you  !  I  have  lo  pay  a  visit  at 
No.  6,  North  Parade.  Doyoii  knowany- 
thing  of  the  people  ?"  To  Miss  Potter, 
"  Have  they  been  in  here  ?" 

Miss  Potter  professed  complete  igno- 
rance. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them,"  con- 
tinued the  slout  lady;  "  but  a  cousin  of 
mine  in  town  begged  me  to  call ;  there  is 
a  ^ck  child  or  some  such  reason  for  com- 
ing here  so  early.  Good  morning.  Mind 
you  gel  the  lace  patterns,  Mrs.  Temple.  I 
shall  look   in  soon  again,  and  see  how 


you  are  getting  on."  Another  unmitigated 
stare — "  I  can't  help  thinking  I  have  seen 
you  somewhere  before.  Good  morning." 
and  she  walked  out  of  the  shop  with  sur- 
prising briskness  for  so  heavy  a  figure. 

"  And,  pray,  who  is  that  remarkably  cu- 
rious personage,"  cried  Mrs.  Temple,  when 
she  was  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

"  That  is  one  of  our  great  ladies,  and 
best  customers,"  returned  Miss  Potter. 
"  That  is  Lady  Styles,  of  Weston.  She  has 
a  beautiful  place  about  four  or  five  miles 
away,  on  the  road  to  Stoneborough.  She 
is  a  wealthy  lady,  and  quite  her  own  mis- 
tress, for  Sir  Marmaduke  Styles  is  very 
sickly,  and  is  often  away  in  London  for 
his  health ;  but  she  is  the  greatest  gossip  in 
the  whole  country.  She  will  come  and 
buy  tilings  here  if  it  was  only  to  cross- 
question  you,  till  she  finds  out  everything. 
She  is  not  ill-natured,  I  believe,  but  so 
dreadfully  curious.  There  is  no  keeping 
anything  from  her." 

"I. shall  try,  however,"  thought  Mrs. 
Temple  to  herself,  "  I  wonder  if  she  has 
ever  really  met  me !  I  think  not ;  I  think 
I  should  remember  her."  And  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple ran  quickly  upstairs  to  write  for  the 
post,  enjoining  Fanny  on  no  account  to 
quit  Boulogne  without  a  supply  of  patterns 
and  materials  such  as  had  caught  their  at- 
tention, during  the  only  ramble  for  which 
they  had  had  time,  in  the  Rue  de  I'^cu. 

Chapter  XIII. 

Kate  1  ravers,  or  rather  Mrs.  Temple, 
had  not  fell  so  light  of  heart  since  the  day 
on  which  Ford  disclosed  his  unlucky  dis- 
covery, as  she  did  when  welcoming  Fanny 
and  Mills  to  their  new  home.  First,  there 
was  the  great  joy  of  having  them  once 
more  with  her — the  consciousness  of  her 
own  courage  in  having  opposed  the  opin- 
ion of  those  slie  most  regarded,  justified  as 
she  felt  by  the  strong  hope  of  success  in 
her  brave  undertaking,  and  then  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  the  pleasantness  of  the  lo- 
cality where  her  lot  had  fallen.  She  had 
had  tea  laid  in  the  best  sitting-room,  and  as 
she  had  permitted  herself  the  extravagance 
of  a  man  to  put  the  garden  in  order,  and 
prune  its  wild  luxuriance,  things  looked 
their  btsl. 

"  What  a  pretty  place,  Kate  1  Quite  a 
lady-like  room,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  who 
was  enjoying  her  tea  with  a  traveller's  ap- 
petite. "Do you  know,  I  quite  long  to 
be  in  the  shop,  coaxing  people  to  buy  all 
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sorts  of  things  they  do  not  want.  What  is 
the  next  article,  madam  ?  Is  not  that  the 
style  ?" 

"  Bless  me,  Miss  Fanny,  how  you  run 
on!"  said  Mills. 

"  I  trust  you  may  like  it,"  returned  Mrs. 
Travers.  "  But  you  will  find  standing  all 
day  very  fatiguing.  I  did  at  first,  but  I 
have  become  used  to  it." 

"  Must  you  never  sit  down  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  sometimes,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  But  we  hope  to 
have  very  little  of  that  sort  of  rest." 

"  Dear,  dear!" — a  deep  sigh  fi-om  Mills. 

"  And  have  any  of  your  neighbors  called 
upon  you?"    continued   Fanny,   helping 
herself  to  more  brown  bread  and  butter. 
*  Do  shopkeepers  call  on  each  other  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, smiling.  "  I  am  not  thoroughly  initia- 
ted yet.  I  imagine  they  have  no  time  for 
these  ceremonies ;  at  any  rate,  no  onj  has 
called  upon  me  except  the  doctor,  and, 
although  he  generally  buys  a  pennyworth 
of  this  or  sixpence  worth  of  the  other,  I 
always  look  upon  his  visits  as  personal ;  he 
gets  so  much  talk  for  his  money." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Fanny.  "  And  has  he 
a  wife  ?  Is  he  old  or  young,  or  nice  or 
nasty,  or " 

"  Rein  up  your  curiosity  a  little,  Fanny, 
He  has  a  wife — he  is  rather  old — and  I 
cannot  exactly  say  he  is  nice." 

**  My  curiosity  is  at  an  end,  then.  Do 
you  know,  Mills  and  I  grew  rather  fond  of 
Boulogne.  We  would  have  been  quite 
fond  of  it  had  you  been  there." 

^' Me  fond  of  it!  no,  indeed!  It's  a 
queer,  unnatural  place,"  quoth  Mills. 
•*  Why,  if  you  even  go  to  thread  a  needle, 
the  more  you  twist  the  thread  the  more  it 
comes  untwisted.  And  then  the  soup  and 
the  messes !  Why,  you  get  up  near  as  hun- 
gry as  when  you  sat  down." 

"  All  the  better  for  digestion  ;  but  come, 
Kate,  let  us  see  your  new  abode,"  said 
Fanny  rising. 

"  And  then  a  pleasant  excursion  through 
the  various  nooks  and  corners,  the  more 
dignified  apartments  and  domestic  offices 
of  the  house,  ensued.  Fanny  expressed 
the  most  ardent  admiration,  and  iketched 
the  outline  of  a  romantic  tale,  a|  she  in- 
spected the  principal  rooms,  which  Mrs. 
Temple  intended  to  let.  A  melancholy 
and  mysterious  invalid,  of  refined  habits 
and  blighted  affections,  was  to  occupy 
them.     Mrs.  Temple  was  to  soothe  his  last 


moments ;  he  vras  to  prove  a  millionaire^ 
and  leave  all  his  wealth  ^'  to  you,"  con- 
cluded Fanny,  "  or  to  me — ^and  then  we 
should  go  shares !" 

"  No  more  wills,  if  you  love  me,  Fan," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing.  <'  Why  should 
he  not  recover,  find  balm  for  his  wounded 
heart,  and  many  you  /" 

"  Oh !  but  I  couldn't,  you  know,"  cried 
Fanny,  and  stopped,  blushing  brightly. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  returned  her  friend, 
"  but  I  guess  a  good  deal." 

Mrs.  Mills  did  not  commit  herself.  She 
found  no  fault,  neither  did  she  bestow 
much  approval.  The  "  wash'us  "  was,  she 
admitted,  handy,  and  the  cupboards  con- 
venient; but  this  was  balanced  by  consid- 
erable doubts  touching  *'  no  end  of  work  " 
to  keep  such  a  heap  of  odd  comers  dean. 
Then  the  "  girl "  underwent  a  grim  exami- 
nation, from  which  she  evidently  drew  un- 
favorable auguries  of  her  own  future,  and 
asked  if  she  might  go  home  **  to  see 
mother."  Then,  as  the  evening  was  lovely, 
and  Miss  Potter  quite  willing  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  shop  for  the  short  time  that 
remained  before  dosing,  the  young  widow 
proposed  a  stroll  on  the  beach,  as  Fanny 
did  not  seem  very  tired.  .-.    ; 

*^  Tired !  I  am  as  fi-esh  as  a  laiC*;  ready 
for  anything !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Here,  Miss  Fanny,"  said  Mills,  coming 
downstairs  at  that  moment ;  '*  here's  the 
parcel  you  said  Mrs.  Travers  was " 

"Hush!"  cried  that  lady.  "Do  be 
careful.  Mills.  I  am  Mrs.  Temple  now. 
You  really  must  not  forget.  Give  me  the 
parcel !" 

"  But,  Kate,"  said  Fanny,  as  they  left 
the  house  together;  "it  is  very  hard  to 
remember;  and  I  spoiled  ever  so  many 
envdopes  when  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was 
sure  to  have  *  Travers'  down  before  I 
could  think.  I  wish  you  had  not  changed 
it.  Was  it  necessary  ?"  . 
.  '^  Yes;  I  thought  so.  I  did  not  like  to 
associate  poor  Mr.  Travers's  name  with  a 
shop,  for  I  know  my  being  here  is  not  his 
fault  Besides,  I  have  an  odd,  obstinate, 
perhaps  stupid  dislike  to  the  idea  of  resum- 
mg  it  again  until  I  have  won  my  rights." 

"  Heighol"  said  Fanny. 

"  Which  means,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple, 
a  little  sharply,  "that  Tom  has  persuaded 
jrou  that  my  hopes  and  convictions  are 
insane  crotchets.  You  think  Tom  an 
oracle ;  but  he  is  not  inMible." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not ;  but  he  knows 
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great  deal  about  law  and  things,  more  •  *  •  • 

llian  yovi  do ;  tliough  you  are  very,         Time  flew  by  with  amazing  rapidi^i| 
iry  clever,  Kate  dear.     I  wouldn't  make     tlie  busy  monotony  of  the  new  life  i 


of ...  of  anything,   if  I  were 
you." 

"  Patience,  patience,  time  will  show," 
reluroed  her  friend  a  little  wearily;  then, 
after  a  few  moments"  thought,  she  ex- 
claimed passionately,  "you  cannot  know 
bow  deeply  this  bh  ' 
soul  1     I  shall 


which  Kale  and  Fanny  had  entered. 
the  former  it  was  far  from  uninterestiru 
Her  self-esteem  was  deeply  pledged  to  il_ 

success,  and   she  soon  began,  under  th< 

pressure  of  sudi  a  motive,  to  underetaod 

her   work.     Misunderstanding    is   at   the 

has  sunk  into  my     root  of  so  many  disUkes;  to  be  tborougli- 

be  quite   the  same     ly  known  is  often,  to  the  least  attractive. 


again  till  I  have  rolled  back  that  man's  to  possess  sympathy  and  liking.     Then  i| 

triumph   on   himself,  and   proved   that  I  was  very  delightful  to  perceive  that,  a 

possessed — even  if  I  did  not  deserve  it —  town   filled,    so    did    her   trade   increas 

Eoy  husband's  love  and  confidence  to  the  The  possession  of  a  little  ready  nionen 

r  all,"  she  went  on,  speaking  too,  was  a  great  advantage  at  the  ouls 

lowiy,  dreamily,  "  my  lot  has  been  a  little  as  it  enabled  her  to  renew  her  stock  o 

'  L  real  love —  good  terras,  and  without  any  difliculty  n 

feve  I  could  heartily  return — now  I  am  specting    references,    which    would    haw( 

mpelled  by  fortune  to  turn  aside  out  of  been  puzzling  to    find.     As  soon  as  s 


way  of  it.  And  I  do  believe,  that  i 
lly  is  love  the  whole  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
but  of  Ufe,  too,  to  a  woman.  But,"  in  a 
cheerier  tone,  "there  are  many  pleasant 
things  left — among  them  success  and  re- 
venge ;  not  desperate,  cruel  revenge,  you 
LOW,  but  a  little  pinching  of  one's  enemy, 


began  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  goods  mos 

in  demand,  she  felt   emboldened  to  ad( 

sundry  fancy  articles  to  her  stock  of  jet 
ornaments  and  trinkets — she  even  ven- 
tured to  run  up  to  town  from  Friday 
moroing  to  the  following  evening  and 
'  "■    the   great    emporiums   in   Cannon 


it  to  give  salt  to  the  success.     Tell  me    Street,  where,  if  "  fancy  "  was  not  origi- 
yourself,  Fan  ?"  nally  "  bred,"  she  has  developed  to  an 

long   confidential    talk    ensued,  for    extraordinary  degree.     All  PierstofTe  was 


I         whi 
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Fanny  was  unusually  sensible  and  satisfy- 
ing, yet  she  avoided  her  own  affairs  some- 
what; so  Mrs.  Temple  concluded  that 
icr  engagement  to  Tom,  if  it  existed,  was 
■  tacit  one.  It  was  dusk  when  they 
iched  the  house. 

"  And,  Kate,  how  long  is  that  horrid, 
skinny  Miss  Potter  to  stay  ?" 

"Another  month,"  said   Mrs.  Temple 
laughing.     "It  will  take  all  that  time  to 
She  is  very  useful,  and  a  good 
ture," 

I  hate  good  creatures,"  said  Fanny,     keep 
ith  a  pout.  for  oi 

Wjiich  shows  you  are  not  one  your-  niont 
self,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  putting  the 
latch-key  in  the  lock.  "  How  thankful  I 
am  tli.at  everything  has  turned  out  favora- 
bly so  far,  though  we  must  not  expect  it 
to  be  always  sunshine  !  What  a  c 
Mills  seems  tolerably  pleased 


attracted  by  the  dazzling  array  which  re- 
sulted from  this  visit,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  sort 
of  pride  she  detected  in  her  own  heart  on 
finding  that  for  some  time  both  Fanny  and 
herself  were  decidedly  overworked,  while 
the  average  of  receipts  was  a  trifie  under 
fourteen  pounds  a  week. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Tom 
wrote  the  widow  to  her  faithful  ally; 
have  put  away  half  the  money  to  repl; 

hat  has  been  sold,  and  the  rest  I  shall 
the  bank,  as  I  shall  want  nothing 
house  or  other  expenditure  for  six 

Fanny  had  caught  the  ti 
for  business,  or  pretended  she  did,  thou( 
Kate  shrewdly  suspected  she  viewed 
whole   undertaking   as    playing   at  shop- 
ifort     keeping,  and   could   not   believe  that  in 
sober  earnest  they  were  always  to  work. 
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good  spirits— where  is  she,  by  the  way  ?"         Small  troubles,  of  course,  arose.     Mrs. 

Mrs.  Temple  opened  the  kitchen  door  as  Mills  started  with  a  fixed  and  unaltcrabljf' 

she  spoke,  and  beheld  Mills  seated  by  the  hatred  to   the  unhappy  "  girl"  who  baj 

fast-dying  Gre,  her  feet  stretched  out  rest-  been   kept   on   by    Mrs.   Temple.     Mill, 

ing  on  each  other,  her  hands  clasped  to-  knew  too  well  what  was  due  to  herseii 

gether,  her  apron  thrown  over  her  face,  a  to  hear  any  reason  on  the  subject; 

picture  of  hopeless  affliction.  her   mistress,  though  sorely  tempted  t^ 
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give  way,  was  determined  not  to  yield  to 
an  unjust  prejudice,  consequently  "  Sarah 
Jane's"  was  not  a  life  of  unbroken 
sunshine;  some  respite,  however,  was 
afforded  to  ali  parties  by  her  returning 
each  evening  to  "i/c"  for  her  grand- 
motlier,  and  her  remaining  under  the 
maternal  roof  till  nine  the  following  mom- 
ing. 

Lady  Styles  was  another  thorn  in  their 
side,  tliough  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
evil.  Being  rich  and  idle,  she  was  an  ex- 
cellent customer,  and  not  only  bought 
herself,  but  brought  many  to  buy;  for  her 
house  was  always  full.  Her  extreme  cu- 
riosity was  distressing,  and  so  alarming  to 
poor  Fanny,  who  had  been  solemnly 
warned  by  her  friend  against  gratifying  it, 
that  her  ladyship's  first  visits  generally 
cost  the  pretty  httlc  assistant  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing. Lady  Styles  look  the  deepest  inte- 
rest in  the  Berlin  Bazaar  and  its  owner, 
who  had  taken  her  advice  respecting  the 
credit  system,  to  which  fact  her  ladyship 
attributed  the  entire  success,  so  far,  of  the 
young  widow's  speculation.  Perhaps  the 
true  source  of  Lady  Styles's  interest  lay  in 
her  unslaked  curiosity.  Mra.  Temple  and 
Fanny  grew  quite  skilled  in  fencing  off 
her  queries,  and  tacitly  permitting  her  to 
form  one  theory  after  another  as  to  iheir 
previous  history.  Her  conjectures,  always 
stated  with  the  most  insolent  candor,  were 
often  curiously  ingenious  ;  but  the  fact  of 
Mrs.  Temple  having  come  direct  from 
France  baffled  her  a  good  deal.  That 
there  was  a  mystery  about  the  fair,  sedate, 
attentive  widow,  she  felt  quite  sure,  and 
she  also  felt  herself  bound  to  unravel  it,  if 
only  to  keep  up  her  character.  In  this 
Dr.  Slade  was  somewhat  a  hindrance. 
The  doctor  and  she  were  old  acquaint- 
ances— often  partners  at  whist,  at  the  va- 
rious dinners  to  which  the  former,  in  his 
double  character  of  sportsman  and  doctor, 
was  frequently  invited — but  always  more 
or  less  rivals  in  pursuit  of  the  latest,  the 
most  correct,  and  the  most  startling 
intelligence;  Dr.  Slade  generally  men- 
tioning Lady  Styles  {in  safe  quarters) 
as  that  "blundering  old  gossip,  who 
always  has  the  wrong  end  of  a  story;" 
while  Lady  Styles  usually  spoke  of  him 
as  "  poor  dear  Dr.  Slade !  you  never  can 
rxoitly  depend  on  anything  from  /«/«." 
Therefore,  whatever  [theory  started  by  her 
ladyship  was  either  openly  negatived  by 
the  doctor,  or  he  shook  his  head  with  a 
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calmly  contemptuous  smile,  as  if  he  knew 
ever  so  much  better,  only  he  could  not 
speak,  which,  as  Lady  Styles  remarked, 
would  be  "  perfectly  ridiculous  if  it  was 
not  maddening." 

The  doctor  continued  very  friendly, 
and  masked  his  batteries  more  skilfully 
than  Lady  Styles.  He  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise by  introducing  an  invalid  gentleman 
and  his  valet  as  tenants  to  Mrs.  Temple, 
whose  tiiree  months'  occupancy  of  her 
rooms  very  nearly  paid  a  whole  year's 
rent;  but  this  piece  of  good  fortune  was 
not  altogether  without  its  unpleasantness 
also.  The  /'  valet,"  a  thick-set,  "  down"-  # 
ooking  individual,  unaccomplished  in  any 
ot^  the  suave  graces  which  usually  distin- 
guish a  "  gentleman's  gentleman,"  gave  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  about  his  own  and 
hisjmaster's  food,  and  attracted  so  much  of 
Mrs.  Mills's  wrath  and  indignation  upon 
himself  that  she  had  none  to  spare  for 
"  Sarah  Jane,"  and  grew  quite  friendly  to- 
wards that  victim  during  the  period  of  coun- 
ter-irritation. The  tenant  himself — a  red- 
faced,  grey- whiskered,  short,  slight  man 
of  mild  aspect,  well  dressed  in  an  old- 
fashioned  style,  and  always  wearing  shoes 
and  gaiters — developed  a  curious  tendency 
to  slide  down  the  banisters  when  he 
thought  no  one  was  looking,  and  to  sit  in 
his  open  window  when  all  Pierstoffe  was 
out  in  [its  beat  attire,  with  his  nightcap 
over  his  hat.  Whatever  doubts  these  pe- 
culiarities might  have  suggested  were 
quickly  resolved  into  certainty  by  Lady 
Styles  on  the  first  opportunity. 

"  I  have  just  been  talking  lo  Dr.  Slade, 
Mrs.  Temple,"  she  said,  "and  I  told  him 
it  was  a  great  shame  lo  quarter  a  mad- 
man and  his  keeper  on  you.  Yes,  a  mad- 
man! but  immensely  rich — made  a  for- 
tune in  one  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  lost  his  senses  in  consequence.  They 
say  he  is  not  dangerous ;  but  you  can 
never  be  sure.  He  may  get  up  any  uight 
and  murder  you  and  this  nice  Httle  crea- 
ture in  your  sleep.  Hrs  valet  sleeps  in  his 
room,  you  say  ?  Oh,  the  cunning  of  mad- 
ness is  so  extraordinary !  he  would  escape 
the  keeper." 

A  suggestion  which  gave  Mrs.  Temple 
no  small  amount  of  trouble,  as  Fanny 
could  neither  control  nor  conceal  her  fears, 
and  every  night  went  through  nearly  an 
hour's  searching  in  cupboards,  behind 
curtains,  and  under  beds  before  she  finally 
locked  herself  into  her  room. 
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On  the  whole,  this  slightly  capricious  equally  opposed  to  attending  the  I 

young  person  was  of  more  real  use  than  Chapel,  Salem   Chapel,  Little  Bethel,  ot 

Mrs.  Temple  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  St.  Monica's  Church,  a  brand-new  edifice 

for  the  first  two  or  three  months  things  erected  by  subscription  to  accommodate 

went  smoothly   in     the   main.     By   that  increasing   numbers   both   of  inhabitants 

lime,    however,  their  fellow-townspeople  and  visitors  (as  a  man  of  business,   Mr. 

began  to  evince  a  desire  to  make  iheirac-  Turner  had  subscribed  to  it;  as  a  man  of 

quaintance,  and  Mrs.  Temple  determined  Protestant  religion,  he  refused  to  attend 


it),  and  supported  by  an  offertory  which 
an  excellent,  hard-working,  lantern-jawed, 
long-coated  Anglican  priest  toiled  to  fill 
with  energy  and  ingenuity  that  woitld 
have  been  invaluable  in  the  purveyor  to  a 
music  hall — in  all  respect,  be  it  written — 
for  the  Rev.  Claudius  St.  John  cared  little 
for  this  world's  goods,  but  he  loved  to 
see  his  church  beautiful,  and  he  liearlUy 
cared  for  the  poor.  To  return  t  Mr.  Tur- 
ner atiended  the  old  parish  church,  and 
insisted  on  his  family  attending  it  also. 
Although  he  looked  c 


■t  to  hold  aloof  from  the  proffered  ii 

Among  the  higher  class  of  tradespeople, 
none  stood  higher  than  Mr.  Turner,  of 
"  Turner  and  Sons,"  the  grand,  and  indeed 
only  drapery  emporium  of  Pierstoffe.     He 
4,\a.s  a  very  honest,  respectable  man,  un- 
derstanding his  own  work  thoroughly,  but 
little  else ;  for  education  in  t!ie  "  good  old 
days"  C(f  his  boyhood  was  held  to  be  an 
I  unholy  thing  for  any  one  below  the  rank 
Lcf  an    esquire;    and   gentlemen    thought 
Bthey  best  served  "God  and  the  king"  by 

f  heaping  up  barriers  of  difference  between  rior,  or  rather  a  fancy  article,  his  will  was 
them,  and  the  brethren  like  unto  them-  on  some  points  law  to  the  young  man,  and 
selves,  whom  Providence,  for  some  wise  this  was  one  of  them;  so  it  fell  out  that 
purpose,  had  placed  upon  this  earth  to  do  Mr.  Joseph  Turner  saw  Mrs.  Temple  and 
their  bidding.  Education  or  no  educa-  Fanny.  They  had  also  elected  to  sit  un- 
tion,  Mr.  Turner  managed  to  amass  a  der  the  rector,  a  mild,  well-bred,  indolent 
md  the  more  he  ad-  old  gentleman,  who,  as  the  poor  people 
id  consideration —  used  to  say  admiringly,  "never  harmed 
mymous  terms — the  no  one."  In  the  animated  discussions 
.  of  what  lie  himself  which  ensued  respecting  the  new  people 
"learning."     Not  that     at  the  Berlin  Bazaar,  Mr.  Joseph  was  un- 


good  deal  of  money,  ; 
V  a  need  in  wealth  ai 
which  are  indeed  sync 
more  he  felt  the  want 
would  have  termed  " 


he  said  so,  even  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom     usually  silent;  and  although  he  frequently 


—he  said  very  little  on  any  subject — but 
he  resolved  that  iiis  son — his  only  son, 
Joseph — should  have  all  the  advantages 
he  had  never  known. 

Now  Joseph,  though  an  only  son,  was 
I  Dot  an  only  child ;  tliree  elder  sisters  al- 
■-  ternat'ely  cuddled  and  cuffed  him  through 
T  an  early  boyhood  of  much  spoiling,  while 
I  two  younger  ones  afforded  ample  scope 
J  for  the  tyranny  over   weaker  vessels  so 
I  'natural  to  incipient  man. 
I  child  could  have  been  an  object  of  fonder 
f  hopes.     He  was  carefully  instructed  at  ih 
I  Stoneborough  Grammar  School;  he  wd 
Isent  from  thence  to  a  commercial  acadi 
eighborhood  of  London,  an 
finally  placed  in  a  West-end  establishi 
I  to    learn   the    higher    and 
^  mysteries  of  busmess. 


took  occasion  to  saunter  by  the  Berlin 
establishment  of  an  evening  in  an  admi- 
rable, London-made,  sea-side  suit,  and 
a  cigarette  (refinement  was  his  forte!)  in 
his  mouth,  he  never  met  the  new  proprie- 
tress and  her  assistant  save  once,  when 
they  were  very  simply  attired,  and  moving 
briskly  towards  the  Barmouth  Road,  evi- 
dently bent  on  a  refreshing  country  walk. 
As  spring  advanced,  a  movement  among 
only  the  more  enterprising  townsfolk  to  water 
Mir  street  and  roadway  of  the  Esplanade, 
culminated  in  a  meeting  and  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  which  was  neatly  drawn  out 
on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  round  by  some  one  of  the  committee 
to  all  the  principal  houses  to  collect  sub- 
elegant  scriptions.  Mr,  Turner,  senior,  as  a 
churchiyarden  and  a  representativi 


far    from    a   dull   boy.     He     felt  that  he  ought  to  be  first  in  such  an 
i  learned  something  of  all  this,  and  a  good     excellent  work;  but  he  by  no  means  fan- 
'     '  '     * '  cicd  the  undertaking.     He  was,  therefore, 

doubly  gratified  when  his  son  volunteered 
i — first,  because  such  a  mark,  of 


I  deal  more  besides. 

i      Mr.  Turner  and  his  family  attended  the 

Ltitlle   old  parish  church,  which  modem 

Vf  ierstoffe   Iiad    far    outgrown.     He   was     interest  in  mundane  affairs  was  rather  rare 
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in  the  sullen  young  genllemnn;  secondly,        "But   I   hope    to   be  long   reckoned 

because  it  was  a  personal  relief.     Thus  it  among    the    townsfolk,"   relumed     Mre.. 

came  about  that  just  after  the  early  dinner  Temple, 
hour,  when  things  were  quiet  one  blazing         "  If  I  may  be  considered  in  any  way 

afternoon   in   early  June,  Fanny  peeped  represenling      Piersioffe,"      replied      Mr. 

between   the    half-worked   cushions   and  Joseph,  gallantly,  but  not  without  a  tinga 

slippers,  the  traced  screens  and  omamen-  of  self-importance,  "  I  should  say  the  town 

lal  baskets  that  adorned  the  window,  and  is  honored  by  the  addition  of  two  such 

exclaimed,  "  Here    comes    that  elegant  ladies  to  its  residents.     Perhaps,"  he  went 

young  man  who  stares  so  at  us  in  church !  on,  half-jest,  half  earnest,  "  I  may  one  of 

— and,  Kale !  I  protest,  he  is  coming  in  !"  these  days  be  its  Parliamentary  representa- 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Joseph,  in  un-  tive — who  knows ! — the  age  of  progress, 

questionable   attire,   was  raising   his   hat  you  know;  a — impossible  to  say  what  it 

with  mctropoliian  grace,  as  he  stood  in  may  lead  to.     As  strangers,  you  may  not 

the  centre  of  the   shop,  Macassar  in  his  be  aware  that  my  father's  Mr.  Turner,  of 

locks,  a  moss-rose  in  his  buttonhole,  and  the    Emporium,    ma'am — is    the    oldest- 

a  handkerchief  redolent  of  millefietirs  in  established  firm  in  the  place,  except  Prod- 

his  hand.  gers,  the  grocer;  but  then  the  difference 

"A  thousand  pardons!"  he  said,  in  a  of  position  is  enormous!     My  governor  is 

mild  and  rather  squeaky  voice.     "  I  have  desperately  fond  of  the  concern,  though 

taken  the  Hberty  of  calhng  in  the  charac-  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  his  working 

ter  of  a  petitioner.     Fact  is,  a  number  of  it.    Were  the  choice  left  to  me "    A 

respectable  buflcrB  belqnging  to  this  town,  graceful  flourish  of  his    perfumed  hand- 

my  governor  among  them,  have  decided  kerchief,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  imagina- 

on  levying— a — contributions  for  the  de-  tlon. 

sirable  object  of  laying  the  dust,  and  I         "  Does  Pierstoffe  return  a  member  to 

have  therefore  to  request  you  will  come  Parliament  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temjile,  a  little 

down  with  your  dust— if  you  will  excuse  puzzled  how  to  reply,  and  seizing  the  only 

that  form  of  address."  point  of  general  interest  in  his  speech. 

This  speech,  though  carefully  conned,        "Not  as   yet,"  said   the  future  M.P. 


and  delivered  with  a  certain  fluency,  cost 
the  speaker  no  small  effort.  He  was  in  a 
violent  perspiration  before  it  ended,  and, 
as  usual,  the  effort  to  conceal  his  real 
bashfulness,  of  which  he  was  heartily 
ashamed,  made  him  assume  an  unneces- 
sarily brazen  front.     As  he  paused  he  drew 


forth  from  a  breast-pocket  and  presented     wanting." 


his  hat  on  his 
■minded 
agriculturists,  who  absorb  Parliamentary 
powers,  have  as  yet  ignored  the  growing 
— I  may  say,  the  fast-growing  claims  of 
this  rising  town.  Nevertheless,  the  hour 
coming — perhaps  the  mihi  will  not  be 


to  Mrs.  Temple   the   foolscap    aforesaid. 
She  received  it  with  a  gracious  bow  j 
smile,  proceeding  to  peruse  it  before  com- 


Mrs.  Temple  generally  hoped  all  pos- 
sible success  to  that  mysterious  individual. 
Still  Mr.  Turner  lingered.     He  talked 


mitling  herself  to  speech.     While  she  did  of  "  Town "    with  an    air  of  exhaustive 

so,  Mr.  Joseph  addressed  some  remarks  knowledge,  and  strove,  thougli  not  very 

on  the  weather  to  Fanny,  in  much  less  an  persistently,  to  ascertain  if  ihey  were  Lon- 

audacious  tone  than  that  in  which  he  be-  doners,     Fanny's  knowledge  of  what  had 

gan.    That  volatile  little  \a^s,  infinitely  been  going  on  at  the  theatres  six  months 

amused  by  the  young  man's  air  of  fashion  before  fixed  her  lotah ,-  but  Mrs.  Temple 

and  elaborate  elegance,  replied  with  mucH  was  impervious,  and,  to  a  point-blank  in*! 

suavity,  quite  running  over  with  smiles.  quiry,  replied,  as  was  her  habit  now- 


"A  very  necessary  undertaking,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple,  interrupting  their  conversa- 
tion, as  she  finished  perusing  the  "  resolu- 
tion." "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  con- 
tribute;" and,  drawing  forth  her  purse, 
she  returned  the  paper  with  a  smile  and  a 
half-sovereign. 

"  Very  handsome  mdeed,"  observed  her 
a  new-comer," 


I  have  lived  in   London,  but  I  came 
last  from  France. 

Tliis  reply,  coupled  with  an  admission 
that  her  husband  dealt  in  Eastern  produce, 
gave  rise  to  a  generally-received  theory 
that  the  late  Mr.  Temple  had  been  in  the 
grocery  line,  in  a  large  way ;  had  fai 
had  fled  to  France  to  escape  his  creditors,, 
and  get  brandy  cheap,   as  he  took  to 
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Idrhik,  and,  after  inflicting  much  suffering 
Jon  his  wife,  died  and  left  her  in  the  direst 
Ppoverty.     Her  friends  and  Hiss  Lee's  had 
bought  the  "  Berlin  Bazaar"  and  set  them 
'  up — the  money  was  chiefly  Miss  Lee's. 

She  came  of  a.  liigh  family  in  some  myste- 
rious way — the  natural  daughter  of  an 
earl — of  a  marchioness — of  a  general  oiB- 
cer.  It  was  easy  to  see  sAe  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  business,  and  the  most  indepeo- 
dent  of  the  two,  &c,,  &c. 

Meantime,  Mr.  J,  Turner,  jun,,  as  was 
printed  on  liis  cards,  wliich  had  led  to  his 
being  tamiliarly  styled  J.  T.  J.,  posed  and 

I  talked  till,  to  Mrs.  Temple's  relief,  the  en- 
trance of  some  customers  obliged  him  to 
retire;  not,  however,  before  he  expressed 
K  hope  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  his 
family,  which  they  had  not  authorised  him 
to  do,  lliat  on  some  suitable  occasion  they 
S; 
1^' 


might  become  acquainted  with  Mre, 
pie  and  her  friend. 

So  gradually  the  widow  found  ht 
drawn  into  social  relations  with  her  fclio< 
She  accepted  their  advances  with  a  franV- 
ness  that  proved  her  best  safeguard  against 
intrusion,  as  what  seems  within  the  grasp 
is  never  too  eagerly  souglit.  But  the  o  '  - 
intimacy  she  found  was  with  the  chemi 
wife — a  gentlewoman  by  nature,  but 
haoden  doon"  by  a  large  and  ever^^ 
creasing  family.  To  her  Mrs.  Temple  and 
her  friend  were  real  "God-sends;"  so 
much  help,  refreshment,  and  courage  did 
she  glean  from  her  kindly  and  congeni  * 
neighbors. 

Tims  the  first  months  of  their  lire 
Pierstoffe  rolled  over  for  Kate  Travcrs 
her  friend. 
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The  seeming  paradox  has  been  ably 
laintained,  that  fiction  is  a  truer  repre- 
of  human  life  than  history.  It 
argued  that  to  work  from  the  in- 
ward to  the  outward  is  easier  than  to  fol- 
V  tlie  reverse  process ;  that  a  great  poet 
or  novelist  is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
in  depicting  his  dramatis  persotm  as  acting 
suitably  to  tliose  principles  and  passions  of 
human  nature  with  which  he  is  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted,  than  a  historian  is 
to  succeed  in  the  endeavor  to  infer  the 
real  charact^  of  the  men  whom  he  has  to 
describe,  from  facts  sometimes  ill-ascer- 
tained, and  from  speeches  often  doubtfully 
reported.  Tlie  historian  has  certain  re- 
suits  before  him,  and  his  problem  is  this, — 
given  those  results,  to  discover  from  them 
I  the  nature  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
'were  brought  about:  the  poet  has  con- 
ceived an  ideal  representative  of  one  sec- 
tion of  mankind,  say  an  Achilles  or  a 
Ulysses,  and  liis  is  the  easier  task  to  ex- 
hibit that  character  as  acting  truly  to  itself 
amid  circumstances  of  his  own  devising  ; 
circumstances,  too,  which  will  throw  it 
into  stronger  relief  than  those  which  ac- 
tual hfe  might  have  afforded.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  few  of  the  great  charac- 
'ters  of  history  (perhaps  we  might  say 
none)  look  so  lifelike  to  us  as  those  of  the 

•Queen  Mary.  A  Drama,  ByAUrcdTcnn)'- 


masterpieces  of  fiction.     Who  does 
feel    more    intimately     acquainted 
Othello  than  with   Napoleon  ?  with 
workings   of    Hamlet's    mind  than 
those  of  Cromwell's  ? 

Whichever  side  of  the  argument 
have  thus  endeavored  to  state,  our  readera 
may  be  inclined  to  take,  they-will  at  least 
scarcely  contradict  these  two  assertions :  the 
first,  that  there  is  more  truth,  and  truth, 
too,  of  a  more  valuable  kind,  in  a  good 
fiction  than  in  an  indifferent  history :  the 
second.  Chat,  while  the  historian  can  have 
no  more  dangerous  guide  than  fancy, 
needs,  like  the  poeC  (although  for  anol 
purpose),  the  gift  of  imagination.  For 
gift  of  imagination  is,  for  the  historian, 
power  to  place  himself  in  thought  in 
situation  of  the  man  whom  he  has  to 
scribe ;  the  power  to  divine  by  a  swift 
tuition  (to  be  verified  by  after  investiL 
tion)  beneath  the  incrustations  of  the 
modes  of  thought,  and  the  customs  of  his 
lime,  and  through  the  delusive  appear- 
ances of  actions  for  which  he  was  perhaps 
scarcely  responsible,  the  true  man  as  he 
really  was.  Tlie  poet,  or  great  novelist, 
is  like  a  Raffaelle  or  a  Rubens  at  work 
on  an  imaginative  picture ;  the  historian 
is  like  the  same  painter  engaged  on  the 
portrait  of  pope  or  emperor,  general  Ot 
statesman.  Tlie  heads  of  saint  or  apostir 
in  the  former  picture  are  idealised  copf ' 
of  well-known  features,  or  at  least  the  "" 


the 
lave 
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duce  of  the  painter's  general  observation 
of  the  human  face,  and  are  thus  closely 
linked  to  that  common  life  above  which 
they   rise:    the    portrait-painter,    on   the 
other  hand,  has  a  seemingly  simpler  task 
— to  paint  the  one  head  actually  before 
him  ;  and  yet,  so  "  to  distinguish  between 
its   transient   and  its  permanent   expres- 
sion," as  to  make  it,  when  transferred  to 
his    canvas,   "  the  correct  exponent  and 
symbol  "of  its  animating  mind,  is  an  effort 
of  Ihe  highest  genius. 
"As  when  a  painler.  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely  lliro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  il.  and  so  paints  liim  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  e*-er  at  its  best 
And  fullest." 

Can  we  point  to  many  historical  por- 
traits in  ancient  or  modem  pages,  that 
emulate  the  works,  so  well  described  in 
these  fine  lines,  of  a  Titian  or  a  Vandyke  ? 
How  much  easier  have  historians  found  it 
to  draw  caricatures  of  persons  to  whom 
they  happened  to  lake  a"  dislike,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  was  apt  to  do  to  people  who 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  \Vhigs  ; 
or  else  to  paint  insipid  pictures  with  little 
individual  character,  bearing  a  vague 
general  resemblance  to  a  good  many  per- 

Now  the  imagination,  which  is  thus  so 
important  an  endowment  of  a  historian, 
seems  doubly  needful  for  the  writer  of  an 
historical  drama;  since  from  him  we  re- 
quire truth  alike  to  the  actual  and  the 
ideal,  at  once  the  trtJih  of  the  historian 
and  the  truth  of  the  poeL  Like  the  for- 
mer, he  must  infer  from  their  recorded 
deeds  the  ciiaracter  of  his  personages ; 
like  the  latter,  he  must  give  that  character 
an  ideal  representation.  He  must  use  his 
utmost  skill  to  prevent  a  conflict  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real ;  but  where  it  is  in- 
evitable, he  must  know  which  of  the  two 
should  give  way.  In  the  limited  space  of 
a  drama  he  must  find  room,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  interest  of  his  story,  for  the 
perfect  e.ihibition  of  a  character  which  the 
progress  of  his  events  is  maturing ;  and 
yet,  over  those  events  he  cannot  exercise 
the  full  and  undivided  sway  which  is  the 
dramatist's  natural  right,  for  their  main 
outline  is  fixed  for  hira  beforehand.  So, 
too,  his  catastrophe,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
lent  inevitable,  must  by  all  means  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  what  goes  be- 
fore it,  lest  it  revolt  the  feelings  of  the 


audience :  and  to  do  this  in  a  strictly  hit 
lorical  play  Is  often  a  great  effort  of  ge- 
nius ;  for,  as  its  very  name  implies,  what 
we  call  poetical  justice  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  in  real  life.  Considerable, 
but  not  first-rate,  genius  will  fail  untler_or 
evade  these  hard  conditions  of  success ; 
genius  of  the  highest  order  will  accept 
them  and  conquer.  An  ^schylus  will  re- 
flect the  sea-fight  of  Salamis  before  the 
eyes  of  his  Athenian  audience  from  the  far- 
distant  mirror  of  the  shame  and  anguish 
of  the  Persian  court.  A  Shakespeare,  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  exhibit  or  even  in- 
dicate the  retribution  for  his  noble  Cath- 
arine's sorrows  upon  her  rival  (respect  for 
the  reigning  sovereign  forcing  him  to  close 
his  play  without  Anne  Boleyn's  execu- 
tion), will  so  fill  the  minds  of  his  audience 
with  reverence  for  the  deathbed  of  a  saint 
as  to  make  them  share  her  forgiving  spirit, 
and  rest  satisfied  without  demanding  any 
punishment  upon  those  who  did  her 
wrong.  But  a  Schiller  will  find  the  true 
story  of  Joan  of  Arc  too  much  for  him, 
and  be  reduced  lo  invent  a  romantic  and 
pleasing  death  for  his  heroine,  because  his 
powers  prove  unequal  to  the  stem  horrors 
of  the  actual  facts.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  historical  dramatist  are,  how- 
ever, not  equally  great  in  all  cases.  The 
same  Schiller  found  a  tragedy  ready  made 
for  him  in  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  (finding  it  easy  to  forget  the  lapse 
of  years  when  presenting  it  lo  a.  ^foreign 
audience).  The  falls  of  our  second  Ed- 
ward and  Richard  provided  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare  with  every  requisite  where- 
with to  "  ope  ihe  sacred  fount  of  sympa- 
thetic tears;"  and  the  story  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  with  its  succession  of  bril- 
liant scenes,  its  grand  final  tragic  tableau 
vivant,  and  its  consummate  actress  of  a 
heroine,  demands  the  stage  as  its  natural 
home.  Or  again,  what  an  opening  for 
that  inimitable  comic  genius  who  knew 
so  well  how  to  use  the  episode  of  Jack 
Cade  to  enliven  the  dreary  story  of  Henry 
VL  with,  was  afforded  by  the  traditions  of 
the  conqueror  of  Agincourt's  jeunesse  era- 
geusf .'  Though  to  avail  himself  of  that 
opening  as  he  did,  to  write  two  plays  at 
once  so  comic  and  so  tragic  as  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  IV.'  may  well  have  been 
felt  as  one  of  the  hardest  of  its  tasks  even 
by  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  But  when 
the  principal  personage  of  a  drama 
if  historic  truth  be  preserved,  be  a  villain 
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like  Richard  the  Third,  or  a  conleraptible 
wrelch  like  King  John — when  ihe  nature 
of  the  faclB  requires  the  tragedian  to  place 
his  greatest  catastrophe  in  an  early  act,  or, 
as  in  the  plays  which  represent  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  to  risk  making  the  spectators' 
hearts  callous  by  a  constant  succession  of 
violent  d'eaihs, — who  does  not  see  that  the 
tragedian  pays  a  heavy  price  for  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  secures,  in  point  of  ready 
interest  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of 
r  the  audience,  by  representing  to  them 
liScenes  from  their  own  national  history  ? 
I  Above  all,  the  historical  play  finds  it  hard 
r  to  avoid  leaving  a  sense  of  incompleteness 
in  the  beholder's  mind  at  its  close.  It  has 
presented  itself  to  us  fraught  with  the  des- 
tinies not  merely  of  an  individual,  but  of  a 
nation— and  nations  never  die.  How 
provide  a  conclusion  for  that  which  has  in 
reality  none  ?  and  let  the  curtain  so  fall 
as  to  hinder  the  audience  from  demanding 
it  to  rise  and  disclose  yet  one  scene  more  ? 
Shakespeare's  "Richard  II."  begins  a 
series  of  events  which  it  takes  seven  more 
plays  to  finish  ;  and  not  one  of  those  plays 
possesses  the  perfect  completeness  of  his 
'*  Macbeth  '  or  his  '  King  Lear ' — is,  if  we 
;  the  expression,  self-contained  as 
they  are.  And  had  Macbeth  and  Lear 
themselves,'  instead  of  being  legendary 
personages,  stood  forth  to  us  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  common  history — had  Shake- 
speare's audience  been  well  acquainted 
with  ijie  annals  of  North  and  South  Bri- 
tain in  their  time,  with  the  lives  of  their 
predecessors  and  successors — those  two 
unrivalled  tragedies  must  have  assumed 
other  forms,  and  must  have  lost  some- 
what, nay  much,  of  their  peerless  perfec- 

Great  as  are  Shakespeare's  historical 
frdramas,  we  feel  when  we  read  the  two 
pjiow-named  tragedies,  or  'Othello,'  or 
'  Hamlet,'  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a 
greater  genius,  but  with  one  more  untram- 
melled, and  working  amid  happier  circum- 
stances. For  the  tragedy  is  a  miniature 
representation  of  that  greater  drama  which 
has  the  world  for  its  stage ;  while  but  one 
single  act  from  it  is  presented  to  us  with 
interesting  yet  bewildering  effect  in  the 
historical  play. 

The  story  of  Mary  Tudor's  reign  pre- 
sents several  of  theTiifficulties  to  which  we 
have  referred ;    but  at  least  it  offers  the 
[.dramatist  a  striking  series  of  events  com- 
niressed  into  a  short  time,  and  several 


scenes  of  high  interest  ready-made  to  hi» 
hand,  needing  nothing  from  him  but  the 
verse  ;  and,  as  a  singular  and  exceptional 
episode  in  our  annals,  it  closes  with  less 
incompleteness  and  more  thorough  satis- 
faction than  do  many  historical  subjects 
for  plays ;  since  with  Mary's  ebbing  life 
the  fierce  billows  of  the  Romanist  reaction 
cease  to  beat  on  our  coast,  and  to  the 
solemn  cadence  of  her  passing-bell,  "  the 
old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new," 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  poor  queen  herself  is  an  un- 
promising subject  for  poetry.  As  a 
sovereign,  in  her  subserviency  to  Spain, 
Mary  looks  as  small,  compared  with  the 
sturdy  Englishman,  her  father,  as  her 
Chancellor,  Gardiner,  looks  beside  that 
great  statesman,  Wolsey.  And  as  a  wo- 
man, it  is  ludicrous  as  well  as  painful  to 
see  her,  with  form  and  age  ill  suited  to 
the  part,  enacting  the  love-sick  and  for- 
saken Ariadne  to  such  a  Theseus  as  King 
Philip. 

Still,  as  we  Tiave  said,  there  are  here 
grand  opportunities  for  a  dramatist,  and 
that  within  the  strict  limits  of  historical 
truth.  There  is  no  need  with  Victor 
Hugo,  in  search  of  a  heroine,  to  deprive 
Mary  of  her  chief  redeeming  virtue  in 
hopes  of  making  her  interesting  to  a 
French  audience.  Under  her  fell  the  gen- 
tlest head  ever  severed  by  the  axe  ;  and  to 
a  tragedian  ready  to  copy  the  boldness  of 
Euripides  (who,  in  defiance  of  rules,  slays 
his  sweet  Polyxena  early  on  in  the  He- 
cuba), the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  might 
supply  the  tenderest  and  most  touching  of 
tragic  interests.  Still,  after  such  a  heroine 
has  disappeared  from  view,  how  gain  the 
beholder's  attention  for  the  scenes  which 
are  to  follow  ?  Her  death  might  well  be 
the  prominent  object  in  a  play  which  had 
Mary's  reign  for  its  theme ;  but  in  a  tra- 
gedy, Ihe  interest  of  which  is  to  centre  on 
Mary's  person,  the  paramouni  claim  of 
unity  in  design  demands  its  exclusion. 
We  can,  however,  imagine  another  occu- 
pant of  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mary's 
want  of  youthful  charms.  We  can  pardon 
Elizabeth  her  dissimulation  during  the 
awful  years  when  her  head  was  literally 
often  between  the  axe  and  the  crown  ;  ami 
her  fellow-occupanl  of  the  Tower,  Robert 
Dudley,  stands  ready  for  the  part  of  her 
lover,  if  the  young  Courtenay  is  relegated, 
as  hopelessly  dull,  to  the  contemptible 
place  assigned  to  him  in  the  play  before 
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us.  Or  in  default  of,  or  as  supplemenlary 
to,  a  royal  heroine,  it  is  easy  to  iraagine 
as  an  unikr-plot  the  fortunes  of  two  young 
lovers  constant  through  the  fiery  trial  of 
persecution  to  one  another  and  to  their 
God,  and  rescued,  like  Tasso's  Sophronia 
and  Olindo,  from  the  flames  ready  to  unite 
their  ashes,  by  llie  welcome  tidings  of  the 
wretched  queen's  death. 

With  such  anticipations  we  can  imagine 
some  of  our  younger  readers  opening  the 
book  ill  which  the  Laureate  has  complied 
with  advice  tendered  to  him  here  and  ebe- 
where,  to  forsake  the  misty  twilight  of 
England's  pre-historic  days  for  a  clearer 
noontide.  And  we  can  imagine,  too, 
their  disappointment.  The  poet  is  faith- 
ful from  first  to  last  to  his  melancholy, 
middle-aged  heroine ;  and  does  not,  like 
Philip  of  Spain,  allow  himself  even  a  pass- 
ing flirtation  with  either  of  her  younger 
and  fairer  rivals.  The  play  is  historical 
indeed,  pure  history  only  relieved  by  very 
transient  gleams  of  poetic  imaginings — 
word  for  word  what  they  have  already  pe- 
rused in  the  pages  of  Miss  Strickland,  Mr. 
Froude,  and  Dean  Hook.  But  yet,  on  a 
second  reading,  it  will  win  its  way  to  a 
certain  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  more  in- 
telligent of  such  young  readers.  They 
will  feel  what  a  vivid  impression  the  well- 
known  history  makes  on  their  minds  by 
being  cast  into  such  life-like  and  well-se- 
lected scenes.  Tliey  will  own  that,  thougii 
the  speech  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  London 
citizens  at  the  lime  of  Wyatt's  insurrection, 
preserved  or  composed  by  Holinshed, 
does  not  gain  much,  it  certainly  does  not 
lose  anything  by  being  turned  by  Tenny- 
son into  good  English  verse;  and  that,  if 
genius  could  scarcely  enhance  the  effect  of 
the  supreme  moment  of  Cranmer's  life 
(that  life  of  which  we  may  say  most  truly 
that 

'•  Nothing 
L  liltc  ihe  ending  it"), 
recanted  his  recantatio'n, 
love  the  flames  as  a  haven 
id  a  theatre  for  his  peni- 
^rand  crisis  in  a  life,  good 
in  spite  of  great  faults,  shines  more  clearly 
through  the  poet's  faithful  rehearsal  of  the 
martyr's  exact  words  and  gestures,  than  it 
might  have  done  in  more  ambitious  and 
less  careful  hands.  They  may  perhaps 
complain  of  the  dramatist's  disregard  of 
some  of  the  later  lights  of  history,  and  re- 
gret that  to  him  the  queen  is  still  the 
New  Series.— Vou  XXIL,  No.  5 


Became  hi 
in  which  he 
and  learned  t( 
for  his  shame 
tence,  still  that 


"  bloody  Mary"  of  his  childhood,  and  hcrl 
Ministers,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  scarcely  J 
human  in  their  unrelieved  brutality;  but  J 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  skill  ' 
which,  while  adopting  the  darkest  tradi- 
tional view  of  Mary's  character,  still  leaves 
her  a  hold  on  our  pity  by  reminding  us  of  | 
the  wrongs  of  her  youth  and  the  griefs  ' 
which  curdled  in  her  the  milk  of  human  I 
kindness. 

A  much  higher  place  than  the  one  we 
have  endeavored  to  demand  for  it,  the 
play  before  us  will  scarcely  win  in  jhe 
mind  of  competent  judges.  It  will  l;e  felt 
to  be  the  work  rather  of  erudition  than  of 
the  higher  imagination,  a  play  in  which  at 
least  they  are  present  in  unequal  propor- 
tions. Its  characters  do  not  strike  us  as 
evolved  from  within,  but  as  built  up  from 
without  by  an  ingenious  but  laborious  pro- 
cess of  piecing  together  carefully-collected 
materials,  which  at  times  shows  the  join- 
ings too  plainly.  Philip's  coldness  towards 
Mary,  for  instance,  is  so  crudely  painted 
as  to  make  her  inextinguishable  fondness 
for  him  look  almost  idiotic.  His  "  Simon, 
is  supper  ready  ?"  is  not  the  speech  of  a 
gentleman,  far  less  of  a  punctiliously  polite 
cavalier,  and  most  accomplished  dissem- 
bler. Mary,  too,  was  not  quite  so  servile 
in  her  submissiveness  to  her  husband  aa 
she  is  depicted  here :  witness  the  letter  to* 
him  on  the  proposed  marriage  of  her  »~s> 
ter  with  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  in  which  slie- 
very  properly  tells  him,  "  ATy  conscience, 
must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  that  of  y«ur- 
highness." 

Here  and  there,  but  not  often,  we  ficd. 
the  author's  own  reflections  put  into  the 
mouth  of  some  one  to  whom  they,  could 
not  have  occurred  unprompted:  as,  for 
example,  llie  observation  of  the  officer 
who  conducts  the  undaunted  Bagenhall  to 
the  Tower,  for  not  kneeling  with  the  other 
members  of  Parliaiqent  to  recdve  the  pa-. 
pal  absolution ; 

'■  If  any  man  in  any  ivay  would  be 
The  one  man.  he  shall  be  so-to  his  cost. " 

Or  again,  passages  where  the  verdict  off 
posterity  is  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  a 
contemporary,  such  as  Cecil's  character  of, 
Elizabeth.  Sometimes,  also,  wc  come  on 
a  scene,  palpably  written  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  a  well-known  historical  anec- 
dote ;  and  we  have  at  least  one  told  some- 
what out  of  season,  when  good  Lady 
Magdalene  Dacre.  can  find  no  place   in. 
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licli  to  narrate  how  she  rapped  wicked 
.ing  Philip's  knuckles,  than  his  dying 
'ife's  cliamber. 
The  townsmen  and  rustics  introduced 
not  very  successful ;  especially  thase 
'o  wonderful  old  women,  who,  though 
mtU  posted  up  in  the  latest  intelligence 
from  court,  and  exhibiting  remarkable 
political  sagacity  in  their  prognostication 
that  "  the  burnin'  o'  the  owld  archbishop  'ill 
bum  the  Pwoap  out  o'  this  'ere  land  vor 
iver  and  iver,"  are  so  forgetful  of  their  pro- 
fesSod  desire  to  witness  his  martyrdom  as 
stand  wrangling  in  the  church  for  some 
,e  over  the  respective  merits  of  their 
ival  cows.  Certainly,  if  in  no  other  thing, 
'cnnyson  resembles  a  brother  historical 
imatist,  the  fertile  and  facile  Calderon, 
in  being  deficient  in  humor.  But  ihis 
■very  deficiency  on  the  present  occasion 
Ihas  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  one  most 
important  particular — namely,  in  his  con- 
ception and  deUneation  of  his  heroine.  A 
man  wiih  a  strong  sense  of  humor  would, 
even  if  he  appreciated  the  full  pathos  in- 
volved in  Mary's  story,  have  nevertheless 
shrunk  from  painting  what  is,  in  one  point 
of  view,  so  subject  to  provoke  laughter. 
To  the  vulgar  apprehension,  indeed,  the 
passionate  love  of  a  woman,  no  longer 
young,  for  a  man  eleven  years  her  junior, 
seems  merely  an  absurdity  worthy  of  de- 
rision ;  and  Mary's  disappointed  hopes  of 
of&pring  have  been  the  theme  of  cruel  sar- 
casm alike  to  the  coarse  jpsters  of  her  own 
time  and  to  grave  historians,  whether  a 
Burnet  in  Queen  Anne'sreign,  ora  Froude 
in  Queen  Victoria's.  But  Tennyson  (un- 
disturbed by  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous), though  he  cannot  help  once  tell- 
ing us,  almost  in  Fronde's  own  language, 
[Jiow 

■'' The  nurses  yawn'd,   the  cradlo  gapci!,"(liKV 
P         led 

'  Procession s.'chati led    litanies,    clash'd    Iheir 
bells.      ' 
Shot  off  iheir  Ijing  cannon," 

and  yet  the  expected  prince  would  not 
come, — has  still  seen,  and  to  his  honor 
done  his  best  to  make  others  sqe — pitied, 
and  done  much  to  make  others  pity 
— a  greater  sorrow  than  that  which  claims 
our  tears  in  most  tragic  heroines.  Sad,  in 
tnith,  is  [he  sight  at  which  he  bids  us  look. 
A  heart  choked  for  many  years  as  with 
burning  sand,  by  a  father's  cruelty  and  by 
I  broken-hearted  mother's  death,  hopes, 


though  late,  to  be  able  to  let  its  natttrsl 
affeciions  flow  forth  in  the  two  divinely- 
appointed  channels  of  love  forhusband  and 
love  for  child  ;  disappointed  in  the  first  by 
the  cruel  state  policy  which  males  it  ill — of 
the  second,  by  the  just  decree  of  heaven, — 
it  breaks  at  last,  after  sufferings  to  which 
the  headsman's  axe  ofthc  good  and  pretty 
child  Jane  Grey  nould  have  lieen  a.  merci- 
ful relief.  As  we  see  Mary  growing  more 
and  more  bigoted  under  Philip's  evil  influ- 
ence, and  more  and  more  cruel  as  she 
feels  mure  and  more  wretched,  her  poet's 
fine  representation  of  her  sufferings  makes 
us  feel  ashamed  of  ever  having  derided  the 
misery  of  her  hope  deferred.  And  when, 
after  having  long,  in  her  ignorant  fanati- 
cism, provolled  heaven's  anger  by  the  very 
acts  by  which  she  sought  to  purchase  its 
fdvor,  she  at  last  seals  her  own  sentence 
by  burning  Cranmer  in  spite  of  his  recanta- 
tion, we  remember  that  she  was  avenging 
her  good  mother,  the  only  person  who  ever 
loved  her  ;  and  mix  pity  with  our  indigna- 
tion, as  we  hear  her  answer  to  the  plea 
that  Cranmer  once  saved  her  own  life  froi 
her  fa  tiler's  rage  : — 

"  I  know  not  if  he  did  . 
And  if  he  did  I  c.-trc  net,  my  Lord  Howard. 
My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no  such  boon. 
Thai  I  should  spare  to  laLea  heretic  priral' 
Who  saved  or  saved  it  not."* 

Perhaps  this  delineation  is  too  excliisi' 
one  of  the  woman  losing  sight  of  the  sove- 
reign. More  weight  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  the  dying  queen's  own  declaration 
that  much  as  her  husband's  absence  and 
coldness  wounded  her  heart,  it  was  the 
loss  of  Calais  that  broke  it  ;  even  at  the 
risk  of  losuig  a  fine  single  effect  in  the  effort 
to  produce  a  truer  but  more  complex 
ture.  But,  though  her  personal  feeli 
are  brought  in  this  play  into 
prominence,  yet  Mary's  anguish  at  tt 
wound  to  England's  honor,  and  her 
prise  as  well  as  grief  (natural  to 
of  upright  intentions  and  small  powers 
imagination)  when  she  finds  herself 
object  of  her  people's  hatred,  arc 
painted  in  themselves,  though  not  in 
due  proportions. 

And  if  full  justice  is  done  here  to 
strong  power  of  loving  which  in  this 

*  So  we  take  the  llberiv  of  n 
of  the  ■■  WIm  saved  it  at  not 
vexes  us  here  and  elsewhere. 
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happy  woman,  being  denied  all  exercise, 
turned  at  last  to  cruelty,  so  is  there  to  an- 
other redeeming  feature  of  her  unlovely 
cliaracter — the  courage  in  which  no  Tudor 
seems  to  have  been  wanting,  but  which  in 
her  case  amazed  the  beholders  the  more 
from  the  frailty  of  the  tenement  in  which  it 
abode.  Mary's  courageous  conduct  dur- 
ing Wyatt's  insurrection  (to  which  she  owed 
the  preservation  of  her  crown),  is  matter  of 
llistory ;  and  her  spirited  replies,  whether  to 
friend  or  hidden  foe,  who  iirge  her  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  are  well  recorded  here.  But 
it  is  in  her  last  moments  that  the  tragedian 
(free  at  last  from  the  trammels  of  a  supera- 
bunJance  of  information)  has  placed  her 
intrepidity  in  the  strongest  light,  and  con- 
trived to  extort  a  kind  of  reverence  from  us 
for  the  dying  woman,  who  displays  even 
then  such  a  right  royal  courage,  when, 
hearing  what  she  mistakes  for  the  shout  of 
rebellion  in  the  streets,  she  starts  up  to 
oppose  it  like  a  wounded  war-horse  trying 
to  rise  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  nay, 
who  even  shows  no  craven  fear  when,  as 
she  thinks,  she  stands  confronting  the 
ghosts  of  her  victims. 

-'To  such  a  character  as  Mary's,  truthful  at 
least,  if  fierce,  and  at  last  cruel,  Elizabeth 
is  made  here  a  not  wholly  pleasing  contrast 
in  her  clever  suppleness  and  vast  powers 
of  seeming.  We  have  only  glimpses  of 
her,  however:  one,  just  before  Wyatt's 
conspiracy  nearly  caused  her  life  to  be 
forfeited;  and  again,  later  on,  at  Wood- 
stock, on  the  eve  of  reconciliation  to  the 
()ueen — wishing  herself  a  milkmaid,  not 
obliged  to  use  the  craft  with  which  an 
instinct  tells  her  she  can  foil  her  po^rful 
foes.  Afterwards  we  see  her  receiving  with 
])leasure  the  compliments  of  the  King  of 
S[)ain's  envoy,  sent,  while  her  sister  lies  on 
her  deathbed,  to  win  her  hand  for  his  mas- 
ter, but  bursting  out  (with  a  forgetfulness 
of  her  wonted  caution  in  which  it  is  ipi- 
probable  that  she  would  have  indulged 
just  then)  into  the  proud  prophecy — 

"  It  may  chance  that  England 
Will  be  the  mistress  of  the  Indies  yet, 
Without  the  help  of  Spain." 

Last  of  all,  she  is  brought  rather  needlessly, 
in  defiance  of  the  actual  fact,  to  see  her 
sister  die,  whose  death  she  herself  an- 
nounces to  Cecil  and  others  in  a  speech 
which  does  not  approve  itself  to  our  notions 
of  what  she  was  likely  to  say,  even  if  she 
thought  part  of  it.     . 


"  She  knew  me  and  acknowledged  me  her  heir, 

Pray'd  me  to  pay  her  debts,  and  keep  the 
Faith  ;  . 

Then  claspt  the  cross,  and  passed  away  in 
peace. 

I  left  her  lying  still  and  beautiful. 

More  beautiful  than  in  life.  Why  would  you 
vex  yourself, 

Poor  sister  ?    Sir,  I  swear  I  have  no  heart 

To  be  your  Queen.  To  reign  is  restless 
fence — 

Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery.  Peace  is  with  the 
dead. 

Her  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring  was  nipt  : 

And  she  loved  much.  Pray  God  she  be  for- 
given." 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  play  gains  much 
by  the  introduction  of  Elizabeth.* 

This  is  perhaps  a  fitting  place  to  intro- 
duce one  of  the  best  things  in  the  play,  the 
account  of  Lady  Jane's  execution ;  here 
and  there,  no  doubt,  a  somewhat  close  im- 
itation of  Shakespeare,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count to  us  the  less  welcome.  Sir  Ralph 
Bagenhall  is  the  speaker. 

"  Seventeen — and  knew  eight  languages — in 
music 

Peerless — her  needle  perfect,  and  her  learning 

Beyond  the  churchmen  ;  yet  so  meek,  so  mo- 
dest. 

So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trivial  boy 

Mismatched  with  her  for  policy  !  I  have 
heard 

She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him. 

She  fear'd  it  might  unman  him  for  his  end. 

She  could  not  be  unmann'd — no,  nor  outwo- 
man'd. 

Seventeen — arose  of  grace  ! 

Girl  never  breathed  to  rival  such  a  rose  ; 

Rose  never  blew  that  equall'd  such  a  bud. 


Stafford. 


Pray  5»ou,  go  on. 


Bagenhall. 

She  came  upon  the  scafTold, 
And  said  she  was  condemn'd  to  die  for  trea- 
son ; 
She  had  but  follow'd  the  device  of  those 
Her  nearest  kin  ;  she   thought   they  knew  the 

laws. 
But  for  herself,  she  knew  but  little  law. 
And  nothing  of  the  titles  to  the  crown  ; 
She   had    no   desire  for  that,  and  wrung    her 

hands. 
And   trusted   God    would   save   her   thro'  the 

blood 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 


Stafford, 


Pray  you,  go  on. 


*  The  dramatist's  way  of  indicating  the 
small-mindedn.ess  which  so  curiously  crossed 
her  great  qualities,  by  making  her  sneer  at 
Bedingfield's  boots,  is  amusing,  but  more  like 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich  Palace,  that 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  prisoner  at  Woodstock. 
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Basenhall. 

.n  knell  and  ssid  the  Miserere  Mei~ 

II  all  in  English,  mark  you  ;  rose  again. 

.  id,  when  ihe  headsman  pray'd  lo  be  forgiven. 

^id.'You  will  give  ms  my  irue  crown  at  last  ; 

It  do  it  quickly  ;'  then  all  wept  but  she. 

Rrho  changed  not  color  when  she  saw  the  block, 

_Jaut  asked  liim.  childlike,  '  Will  you  take  ll  off 

Before  1  lay  me  down  ? '  '  No,  madam,'  he  : 

Gasping  ;   and  when   her  innocent  eyes  i 
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"  Then  Cranmerliftod  his  left  hand  lo  heaven. 
And  Ihrusl  his  right  into  the  biiier  flame  ; 
And  crying  in  his  deep  voice  more  than   once. 
■  This  halh  offended  — this  unworthy  hand!' 
So  held  it  till  it  all  was  burn'd,  before 
The  Hame    had    rcach'd    his    body  ;  I    siood 


» 


lund, 
She,with  her  poor  blind  hands  feeling — '  Where 

You  must  fancy  that  which  fol- 


u  have  the  heart  to  do  it 


ould  be  well  if  each  item  in  the 
dreadful  account  which  we  are  presently  to 
walcli  Mary  paying,  could  be  set  before  us 
#itli  the  solemn  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
"■  is  fine  narrative  passage.  But,  if  that 
udd  not  be,  at  least  we  might  have  been 
ipared  the  sickening  enumeration  of  tlie 
horrors  inflicted  on  the  Protestants  at  page 
214,  which  we  most  certainly  will  not  quote. 
The  fearful  occurrence  in  Guernsey,  which 
was  the  crowning  crime  of  the  Marian 
persecution,  however,  is  perhaps  justly  nar- 
rated just  before  the  wretched  Queen's  deatli. 
And,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Tenny- 
son's great  descriptive  powers  shine  espe- 
cially in  the  burnings  at  Oxford,  This  is 
Lord  Howard's  account  of  the  death  of 
Latimer  and  Ridley  ; — 

"  His  eighty  years 
^ok'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him  in  his  frieze  ; 
It  after  they  had  siript  him  to  his  shroud, 
!  stood  upright,  a  lad  of  iwenty-one, 
|Lnd    gathered    with  his  hands    the    starling 

And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  (ace  (herein, 
Until  the  powder  suddenly  bleiv  him  dead, 
ftjdley  was  longer  burning  ;  bul  he  died 
.%  manfully  and  boldly,  and  'fure  Gud, 

>w  (hem  heretics,  but   right  English  ones. 
:r,  as  heaven  grant,  we  clash  with  Spain, 
Ridley   soldiers  and   our  Lallmer  sailors 
BytTill  leach  her  something." 

Iftnd  liere  is  the  description  of  Cranmer  as, 

This   recantation   recanted,  his  last  sermon 

preached,  and  his  soul  commended  to  God 

n  the  words  of  his  own    English    Litany, 

file  moves  to  his  death  : 

■He  pass'd   oul   smiling,  and   he  walk'd   up- 
right ; 
His  eye  was  like  a  soldier's,  whom  Ihe  general 
He  looks  lo  and  he  leans  on  as  his  God, 
Halh  rated  for  some  backwardness  and  bidd'n 


Mark'd  him — he  never  uitcr'd  moan  of  pain 
Heneverstlrr'd  orwrilhed,  butlikea   f      ' 
Uninoving  in  the  greatness  of  ihe  dame. 
Gave  up  ihe  gliost»:  and  so  past  marlyr-liltl 
Martyr  I  may  nol  call  him — past — but  wl' 

To  purgatory,  man,  to  purgatory. 

Nay,  but,  my  Lord,  he  denied  purgatoij. 

Why,  then  10  heaven,  and  God   ha'  metc^J 


him 


s  again 


alhoi 


d  ihoir 


oil'd  life  against  the  pikes  and 


It  is  in  narrations  such  as  the  preceding, 
as  we  should  have  expected,  that  t!ie  poet 
seems  most  at  home.  His  dialogue,  al- 
ways fairly  good,  is  only  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly happy.  Of  his  soliloquies,  the  one 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the  most  at- 
tention is  Mary's,  after  Cardinal  Pole's 
blasphemous  salutation  has  had  the  well- 
known  strange  effect  on  her  diseased  fancy. 
The  mingling  in  it  of  personal  ambition 
with  zeal  for  the  faith  is  doubtless  very  nat- 
ural, and  a  sense  of  pity  for  their  inevita- 
ble downfall  pervades  us  as  we  listen  to 
such  expectations  as  these  ;~ 

"  His  sceptre  shall  go  forih  from  Ind  to  Ind  \ 
His  sword  shall  hew  the  heretic  peoples  down! 
Hisiaiih  shall   cloihe  ihe  world   that   will  be 

Like  universal  air  and  sunshine  1     Open, 
Ye  everlasting  gales  1    The  king  is  ht-re  I — 

Cardinal  Pole  himself  is  one  of  the  best- 
drawn  characters  of  the  play,  yet  even  he 
does  not  stand  out  completely  from  the 
canvas.  His  quaint  applications  of  Scrip- 
ture (derived  from  his  own  letter?  and  oiher 
authentic  sources),  his  noble  pleadings. for 
toleration  against  the  arguments  ol  the  cru- 
el Gardiner,  befit  the  friend  of  Conlatini. 
His  after-yielding  somewhat  to  the  stream 
ofpereecution  in  the  vain  hope  lo  make 
Rome  forget  his  defence  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  his  complicity,  through  yet  un- 
worthier  motives,  in  the  judicial  murder  of 
Cranmer,  are  made  all  the  sadder  by  noble 
sentiments  such  as  these  : — 
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unhappy  two  now  before  us,  standin 
the  grave's  edge  together. 


n  sclve 
And  ihence  wilh  olhers  ;  ihen,  who  lights  the 

Not  Ihe  full  failh,  no,  hut  the  lurking  douhl. 
Old   Rotne,   that   first   tnadc   martyrs   in   ihe 

Church, 
Trembled  for  her  own  gods,   for  these  were 

But  that  Pole  abandoned  his  principles  to 
the  extent  asserted  in  this  play,  we  hope 
and  think  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  ascribe  bis  death 
to  Pope  Paul's  violence  against  hiin.  His 
royal  cousin  did  not  hesitate  for  his  sake  to 
employ  her  father's  favorite  remedy  of  a 
pra;munire  against  the  legate  commissioned 
to  supersede  him,  and  forced  the  fiery  Ca- 
raffa  to  give  away.  But  she  cuuld  not  cure 
Pole's  fast-failing  health,  and  it  is  the  de- 
spondency bom  of  disease  to  which  our 
poet  makes  him  ^ivc  expression  in  his 
mournful  talk  with  his  cousin^near  the  close 
of  the  play. 

The  scene  so  begun  is  the  best  in  this 
drama.  Resting  on  an  historical  basis, 
it  yet  affords  full  scope  for  the  poet's 
fancy.  Already  it  is  Mary's  character 
which  has  received  his  happiest  drama- 
tic touches;  traits  like  her  feminine  in- 
capacity for,  and  impatience  of,  argu- 
ment, or  her  obstinate  resistance  to 
every  hand's  control  but  one,  have  been 
those  he  has  drawn  the  best.  But  it  is 
here  that  his  softer  lights  areput  in  ;  his 
claim  successfully  established  on  our 
tears  for  a  heroine,  not  young,  not  beau- 
tifvil,  not  good,  but  very  miserable  and 
queenly  in  her  woe.  At  the  opening  of 
the  scene,  Mary,  who  might  have  been  a 
good  and  happy  woman  had  the  marriage 
once  projected  between  herself  and  her 
gentle  and  pious  relative  taken  effect,' 
sits,  deserted  by  the  husband  of  her 
choice,  trembling  for  Calais  (imperilled 
by  the  war  in  which  she  has  engaged  to 
please  him),  and  tormented  by  the 
thought  that  her  subjects  hate  her.  She 
tries  to  comfort  Pole,  but  she  sorely 
needs  comfort  herself;  for  her  life  is 
fast  ebbing  away,  and  she  knows  how 
few  will  mourn  for  her.  It  is  at  such 
moments  that  the  weary  traveller  along 
life's  road  naturally  looks  back  to  the 
distant  hills  of  childhood.  There  is  deep 
pathos  in  the  backward  glances  of  the 


Have  I  not  been  Ihe  fast  friend  of  your  life 
Sitice  mine  t>«gan,  and  i(  was  ihoughi  we  tvn 
Might  make  one  flesh,  and  cleave  unio  each  | 


How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my  knee 
Al  Msping-.ittc.     I  waich'd  you  dancing  once 
Wilh  your  huge  father;  he  looked  the  Great 


,a'bul7fLs 


You  but  ills  cock-boat ;  prettily  you  did  It ; 
And  innocently.    No — we  were  not  made 
One  flesh  in  happiness,  no  happiness  here ; 
But  now  we  are  made  one  Hesh  in  misery; 
Our  bridesmaids  are  not  lovely — Disappoint-  1 


;,  Injustice,  Evil-tongue, 


Our  altar  [s  a  mound  of  dead  men's  clay. 
Dug  from  the  grave  thai  yawns  for  us  beyond;  I 
And  there   is  one   Death  stands   behind  tlitrl 
groom ;  1 

And  there   is   one   Death  stands  behind  thefl 


There  is  no  need  for  the  poet  to  make  I 
Mary  add  a  reference  to  Holbein's  1 
'  Dance  of  Death,'  then  very  popular,  f 
for  these  lugubrious  images  ;  but,  if  he  f 
will  insist  on  her  doing  so,  would  not  ^ 
some  passionate  exclamation,  such  ; 
"  Peace,  cousin,  peace  !  hence  wilh  thy 
Dance  of  Death,"  befit  the  situation  bet- 
ter than  the  frigid  inquiry — 

"Have   vou   been   looking  at   Ihe  Dane 
Death  ?" 

Also  when,  with  a  churchman's  want  of  J 
judgment,  Pole  has  shown  Ihe  poor  I 
Queen  the  libellous  papers  which  sting  f 
her  almost  lo  madness,  and  departed  un-  1 
consciously  quoting  Cranmer's  last  dis-.l 


■'  O  bubble  ■ 


it  is  the  author  surely,  and  not  Mary'su 
faithful    Alice,  who    ventures    on 

"aside"— 
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^The  clouds  grow  darlter.  News  is 
prought  of  the  fall  of  Calais ;  the  Queen 
teads  the  most  cruel  of  the  anonytnous 
"writings  dropped  in  her  palace — "  Your 
people  hate  you  as  your  husband  hales 
you,"  and  begins  to  wish  for  death.  Her 
ladies  try  to  cheer  her. 

Lady  Chrnicc, 
"Longlive  your  Majesty;  shall  Alice  sing  yo 
One  of  ber  pleasant  songs?     Alice,  my  child. 
Bring  us  your  lule.     They  say  ihc  gloom   of 

I  Saul 

^Was  lightened  by  )-Qung  David's  harp. 


Lady  Clarence. 
Ay,  so  your  Grace  would  bide  a  momeot^yd 

Ma>y. 
No.  no,  he  brings  a  letter.     I  may  die 
Bclorc  1  read  it.    Let  me  see  hi: 

Bitter  disappointment  follows  ;  1 
has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  w 
and  tbe  message  which  Feria  conveys, 
or  invents,  of  his  speedy  coming,  has 
been  delivered  too  often  already.  Marj- 
reminds  Feria  of  how  he  brought  il  some 
time  ago,  while  her  delusive  hopes  yel 
played  lief  ore  lier. 


Mary. 
TooyouDg! 
id  never  knew  a  Piiilip.     Give  mt  llic  lui 

t^She  sing,). 
Hapless   doom   of  woman   happy  in   I 

iro thing ! 
Beauty  passes  like  a  breath,  and  love 
lost  in  loathing: 
Low,  my  lute  !  speak  low,  my  lute  \  I 
say  the  world  is  nothing. 
Low,  lute,  low  t 
Love  will  hover  round  the  Sj^weis  nh 

they  lirai  awaken : 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  nol 
overtaken  ; 
Low   my  lute!  oh   low,   my  lule! 
fade  and  are  forsaken. 
Low.  dear  lule,  low  I 


hke  it  away!  n 


iv  enough  for  n 


Aliii 


e  hath  a  low  voice. 

How  dare  you  sa 
It  he  hates  me.     A  low  voi 


.vilder 


if  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea  X 
^A   tow   voice   from   the  dust   and    from   the 

She  sinks  on   the  ground,  in  an  atti- 
tude   of    hopeless    despondency,    from 
which  she  is  roused  by  nothing  till  her 
,  ladies  tell  her  that  the  Count  de  Feria  is 
^me  with  a  message  from  her  husband. 

!  quick  I  loop  up  my  hair  I 
Throw  cushions  on   that  seal,   and   make   il 

throne-like. 
Arrange  my  dress — the  gorgeous  Indian  shawl 
That  Philip  brought  me  in  our  happy  days  ! 
^- That  covers  all.     So — am  I  somewhat  queen- 


id  he  would  come  quickly.    !  bad 

On  all  the  road  from  Dover,  day  and  night ; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night  and  day ; 
But  the  child  came  not,  and  [he  husband  c: 

And  yet  he  will  come  quickly.     . 

hast  learnt 
Tliy  lesson,  and  I  mine.    There  is  no  needlfl 
For  Philip  so  to  shame  himself  again. 


that  I  know  he  comes  i  .  _ 
asi  I  know  his  love  is  dcnd, 
n  in  stale  to  bring  forth  dei  ' 
tmissioned  to  EliKibetl), 


And  leli  hir 
Tell  him  at 
And  that  1  -. 
Thou  art  co: 
And  not  to  : 


Then  comes  the  close.  Romanll 
outside  mark  the  lights  in  their  Qucelfl 
death-chamber  with  a  pious  piayei  (or 
two  parting  souls;  hers  and  Cardinal 
Pole's,  dying  at  the  same  time  as  herself 
(in  Burnet's  words),  "  as  if  one  star  hati 
governed  both  their  nativities."  Protes- 
tants curse  the  dying  persecutors  of  the 
people  of  Christ,  as,  standing  in  ihe 
street,  they  await  the  tidings  of  their 
death.  Meantime,  within  the  palace, 
the  Queen,  fevered  by  the  approach  of 
her  dissolution,  restlessly  paces  a  moon-  , 
lit  gallery,  and  begins  letter  after  lette 
of  summons  lo  her  husband.  Th 
feeling  the  vanity  of  her  effort,  she  s 
down  with  the  sad  exclamation — 


"  Calais  gone — Gui 


and  Pbii 


which 
from 

As  if  he  loved  n 


moment  her  eye  rests  on  his  pofl 

is   he   stands  bare-headed  befoi 

1   his   armor, — the    same    portrai 

in  a  transport  of  rage  she  < 

its    frame  shortly  after, — and  i 


"  He  smiles, 


i37S- 
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Mary, 

He  never  loved  me — nay,  he  could  not  love 
me. 

It  was  his  father's  policy  against  France. 

I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he, 

Poor  boy    ...  [  Weeps, 

And  all  in  vain  ! 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  married  to  the  Dau- 
phin, 

And  Charles,  the  lord  of  this  low  world,  is 
gone  ; 

And  all  his  wars  and  wisdoms  past  away ; 

And  in  a  moment  I  shall  follow  him.*' 

A  momentary  relief  is  gained  from  the 
otherwise  unmitigated  gloom  of  this  un- 
happy close  of  an  unhappy  life, — from 
the  darkness  which  is  fast  swallowing 
what  was  at  its  brightest  but  "  a  brief 
and  bitter  winter's  day," — by  a  pretty 
little  idyll  with  which  one  of  the  court- 
ladies  answers  poor  Mary's  questions 
about  happiness.*  And  for  a  brief  in- 
stant as  the  lady  speaks,  it  is  Maytime 
round  us,  not  cheerless  November ;  the 
brook  babbles,  the  flowerets  bloom,  and 
happy  lovers  are  seen  embracing.  But 
directly  after,  and  no  wonder,  the  Queen 
breaks  out  into  half-delirious  raviftgs. 
She  seems  to  smell,  not  the  sweet  haw- 
thorn blossom,  but  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  ;t  and  then  the  ghosts  of  her  vic- 
tims appear  to  stand  before  her,  and  she 
cries, — 

*'  Latimer  I 
Sir,  we  arc  private  with  our  women  here, 
I'ver  a  rough,  blunt,  and  uncourtly  fellow, 
Thou  light  a  torch  that  never  will  go  out  ! 
'Tis   out — mine   flames.      Women,  the   Holy 

Father 
Has   ta'en   the    legateship   from   our  cousin 

Pole- 
Was  that  well  donQ?  and  poor  Pole  pines  of 

it. 
As  I  do,  to  the  death.     Ah,  weak  and  meek 

old  man. 
Sevenfold  dishonor'd  even  in  the  sight 
Of  ihinp  own  sectaries.     No,  no.     No  pardon  ! 
Why,  that  was  false  :  there  is  the  right  hand 

still 
Beckons  me  hence. 
Sir,  you  were  burnt  for  heres)-,  not  for  treason, 

*  By  the  way»  is  it  true  to  nature  to  make 
her  inquire  concerning  happiness  as  a  thing 
never  known  to  her?  Twice,  indeed,  in  the 
play  she  has  called  and  esteemed  herself 
happy  ;  but  the  happiness  founded  on  a  delu- 
sion, now  looks  to  her  like  misery. 

t  It  is  surely  horribly  realistic  to  make  her 
cry  out  that  it  is  the  savor  of  burnt  flesh  in  her 
kitchen.  Would  it  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  the  Queen  think  her  palace  to  be  on 
a  re? 


Remember  that  'twas  I  and  Bonner  did  it, 
And  Pole ;  we  are  three  to  one.     Have  you 

found  mercy  there. 
Grant   it  me  here:   and  see,  he  smiles  and 

goes, 
Gentle  as  in  life." 

The  poet  so  far  ratifies  Cranmer's 
pardon,  as  to  make  poor  Mary's  last 
vision  that  of  her  mother,  the  saintly 
Catharine. 

It  is  in  the  last  cited  passage  especial- 
ly, but  likewise  in  several  of  Mary's 
other  sad  speeches,  that  the  presence  of 
the  higher  imagination  makes  itself  felt. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  the  courage  of 
the  dying  woman,  queen  to  the  last,  only 
give  way,  and  then  only  a  little,  at  the 
sight  of  the  spectre  of  the  man  whom 
she  wrongfully  (even  according  to  her 
own  code)  put  to  death. 

And  how  fine  is  the  mingling  of 
stormy  lights,  as  one  notion  after  another 
flits  across  her  clouded  brain  ! .  Defiance 
quenched  in  sadness,  relenting  lost  in  re- 
viving sternness ;  the  mind,  logical  as  it  is 
in  dreams,  able  to  feel  a  languid  surprise 
at  seeing  the  dead  Archbishop  retain 
his  right  hand  uninjured  wherewith  to 
beckon  his  relenUess  judge  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal :  a  tribunal  where  conscience  (set 
to  work  more  freely  by  the  very  trance 
of  the  other  faculties)  begins  to  feel  that 
the  approval  of  even  episcopal  and  lega- 
tine  accomplices  can  avail  the  criminal 
little.  The  song  to  the  lute  and  Mary's 
words  before  and  after  it,  are  likewise 
among  the  poet's  happiest  touches.  The 
Queen's  disbelief  in  the  power  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  hand  to  minis- 
ter to  her  deep  affliction  is  very  true  to 
nature ;  and  there  are  few  things  more 
Shakespearian  in  the  tragedy  than  the 
way  in  which,  after  her  pathetically  beau- 
tiful little  song  is  ended,  she  "  goes  off 
upon  a  word,"  its  burden  "low." 

Assuredly  Tennyson  has  succeeded 
in  the  object  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  most  at  heart  in  this  drama,  to  win 
compassion  for  its  hapless  heroine.  No 
one,  after  witnessing  her  last  moments, 
will  be  found  hard-hearted  enough  to 
exclaim — 

*'  This  judgment  of  the  gods  that  makes  us 

tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity." 

And  her  poet  may  justly  feel  a  sense  of 
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rjjride  in  his  success,  as  he  casts  a  glance 
iback  on  the  many  obstades  in  its  way. 
Now,  as  of  old,  the  bard  of  woman,  we 
cannot    feel     that   he   has  given   us  an 
efjually  lifelike  portraiture  of  any  of  the 
men  in  his  play;  and  even  Mary's  por- 
trait is  something  overcharged.    We  can- 
not imagine  the  tragedy,  apart  from  the 
English  public's  just  admiration  for  its 
author,  having  any  great  success   upon 
the  stage ;  and  much  as  its  student  may 
enjoy  portions  of   it,  he    will    be   often 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  unreality,  and  ra- 
ther feel  that  he  is  perusing  long-fami- 
liar history  cast  into  a  dramatic  form, 
than    that    he  is   making   acquaintance 
at    first    hand    with    the   personages   of 
whom  he  has  often  read,  and  gaining  an 
[insight  never  before  enjoyed  into  their 
■Jlidden  springs  of  action.     Nor  will  this 
nometimes  arid  maich  be  beguiled  quite 
Eso  frequently  as,  from  his  guide's  nature, 
■he  had  a  right  to  hope  by  the  gushing 
ftwells  of  poesy.     We  have  pointed  out 
places  where  they  appear  to  us  to  flow 
'  freely;  the  seeker  will  find  a  few  more. 
Especially  Tennyson's  fine  rendering  of 
Cranmer's  last  speech,  and  of  the  whole 
stirring  scene  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Ox- 
i  ford,  as  also    the  debate  between    Pole 
Land  Gardiner — one  of  the  most  drama- 
ftic  passages  in  the  play, 
r     Nevertheless  we  record  our  conviction 
for  what  it  is  worth,  that  it  was  well  to 
write  'Queen  Mary;' well  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  sorrows  of  declining  years 
against  the  selfishness  of  youth  and  the 
insolence  of  beauty  ;  well  to  set  before 
us    how  our   fathers    suffered    for   their 
faith — thefr  children    must  beware    lest 
they  have  no    faith   left  them  to  suffer 
either  for  or  with;  well  to  increase  our 
'  familiarity  with  a  most  critical  period  of 
our  annals,  by  a  series  of  well-arranged 
and  well -costumed  lay-figures,  if  nothing 
better  could  be  had — if  the  real,  actual 
phantoms  of  the  past  proved  rebellious 
lo  any  words  the  enchanter  possessed 
to   conjure   with,  deaf  to  any   spell   it 
was  within  his  power  to  summon  them 
by. 

We  have  one  word  more.  If,  ambi- 
.tious  to  be  ihe  poet  of  man,  without 
ceasing  to  be  "the  poet  of  women,"  the 
accomplished  author  of  '  Qu 
will  cast  his  eye  thi 
English  history  for 


»ugh   the   range  of 
promising 


subject  than  that  supplied  by  the  hys- 
terical fancies  of  a  narrow-mindtd  if 
upright  fanatic;  we  hope  that  it  may 
fall  with  favor  on  a  reign — like  Mary's, 
just  outside  the  magic  circle  of  the 
Shakespearian  historic  drama — related 
to  King  John  as  Henry  VIII.  to  Mary — 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Here  there  are  materials  for  a  tragedy 
indeed  :  the  conflict  between  Church  and 
State,  impersonated  by  two  such  master- 
minds as  JSecket  and  Henry  ;  the  strug- 
gles in  the  heart  of  the  former  between 
gratitude  to  his  temporal  and  allegiance 
to  his  spiritual  sovereign :  the  Archbish- 
op's murder  as  the  centre  of  the  play, 
avenged  by  Henry's  unduliful  children, 
whose  early  deaths  bring  on  the  catas- 
trophe, till  at  last  tbe  curtain  falls  on 
the  late  and  unavailmg  remorse  of  the 
lion-hearted  Richard.  But  what  a  wide 
canvas  will  be  needed!  two  patts  at 
least,  if  room  is  to  be  found  for  the 
gentle  troubabour,  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
for  fair  Rosamond,  and  for  Queen  Elea- 
no^.  W'iih  regard  to  these  two  ladies, 
we  leave  it  at  the  dramatist's  discietion 
whether  be  will  follow  the  ballad  or  the 
truth  of  history  ;  but  we  recommend  the 
latter  as  giving  scope  for  an  interview, 
late  on  in  his  career,  between  the  royal 
lover  of  her  youth  and  the  penitent  nun 
of  Godstow,  which  might  be  pathetic 
with  some  of  the  pathos  of  the  more 
famous  penitent  of  Almesbury. 

Will  this  dream  of  our  childhood  ever 
be  realized,  or  are  there  to  be  no  more 
historical  dramas  worthy  of  the  name 
written  in  England,  because  an  astonish- 
ing genius,  who  used  to  wander  beside 
the  Avon,  saw  there  visions  of  our  old 
English  kings,  so  lifelike  and  so  real, 
that  all  otherpresentments  look  counter- 
feit beside  his.?  Let  no  one  tell  us  that 
it  cannot  be  :  that  no  poet,  whether 
already  vocal,  or  mute  hitherto,  will 
try  to  animate  the  great  Planlagenet 
with  a  richer,  fuller  life  than  Tennj-son 
has  been  able  to  bestow  on  Philip,  and 
will  succeed  in  the  attempt.  But  let  us 
cherish  the  hope  of  seeing  these  later 
years  of  our  century  gilded  by  some 
such  great  poetic  achievement,  to  con- 
sole us  for  the  manifold  invasions  of 
prose,  for  the  flight  of  picturesque  cos- 
tume and  custom  before  the  railway 
whistle  and  the  locust-hordes  of  Cook's 
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excursionisis,  and  for  the  manifold  dii 
enchainments    of  life;    while, 
steal  on,  we  dread  or  deplore,  we  dep: 
cate  or  despairingly  submit  to,  i' 
ing  of  that  evil  hour, — 


I 


One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the    area — the  temperature  at  any  considerable   ' 
Challenger  Expedition  was  to  bring  to  the     depth  is  everywhere  39'  ;  the  thermome- 
test   of   more   extended  observation    the     ter  progressively _/tf/A«^  to  that  point  from 


doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation, 
sustained  by  difference  of  Temperature 
alone,  wjiich  had  been  suggested  by  the 
temperature-observations  made  in  the  pre- 
vious Porcupine  expeditions  along  the 
border  of  the  Atlantic  basin  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  these  observations, 
and  of  the  conclusions  I  drew  from  them, 
I  gave  an  account  in  the  pages  of  this 
Revif.v?  four  years  ago ;  and  1  now  pro- 
pose to  sum  up  the  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  suhject,  which  have  since 
been  made  l>y  ihe  researches  of  the  Chal- 
lenger in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  in 
the  Southern  Indian  and  Antarctic  Oceans, 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago,— supplementing  this  by  the  i 


formation  obtained  by  the  United  States     geographer 


a  surface -temperature  of  75' 
sink.s  in  the  Equatorial  sea,  whilst  it  pro- 
gressively rises  to  that  point  when  sunk  in 
either  Polar  ocean,  after  passing  through 
the  glacial  surface-layer.  And' it  was  fur- 
ther believed  that,  between  the  Polar  and 
the  Equatorial  seas,  there  is  an  isothermal 
band,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  is  39°  from  the  surface  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  doctrine  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  French  circumnavigatoP' 
D'Urville ;  it  was  accepted  by  Sir  Jami 
Ross,  who  supported  it  by  the  thermomi 
trie  observations  made  during  his  Antarc-c' 
tic  voyage ;  and,  having  received  thej 
stamp  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  authority,  il 
came  to  be  generally  adopted  by  physical 


he 


ship  Tustarora  in  the  North  Pacific,  j 
which    more    complete    information    will 
doubtless  be  furnished  by  the  Challenge 
which  has  been  at  work  there  since  leav- 
ing Japan  in  the  spring  of  the  present 


inly  in  this  country,  but 


elsewhere — the  lower  temperatures 
sionally  recorded  as  having  been  obtained 
in  deep  soundings,  being  attributed  to  lo- 
cal "  polar  currents." 

The  promulgators  and  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  appear  to  have  supposed  that  the 
It  may  be  well  for  me  to  call  to  the  re-  action  of  Polar  cold  upon  sea-water  would 
collection  of  my  readers  what  was  tiie  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary  winter's 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  (or,  as  it  now  frost  upon  the  water  of  a.  pond  or  lake; 
proves,  of  scientific  ignorance)  as  regards  first  cooling  down  the  whole  of  it  to  39°, 
the  thermal  condition  of  the  deep  sea,  at  which  is  the  temperature  of  greriicst 
the  time  when  {in  1868)  Professor  Wyv ill e  density  of  fresh  water,  and  then  cooling 
Thomson  and  I  explored  the  channel,  of  down  the  surface-layer  alone  until  it  freezes, 
from  500  to  600  fathoms'  depth,  between  this  layer  continuing  to  float  upon  the 
the  North  of  Scotland^and  the  Faroe  warmer  water  beneath,  in  virtue  of  the  re- 
Islands,  duction  of  its  speciiic  gravity  produced  by, 
The  doctrine  at  that  time  current  was,  its  expansion  as  it  cools  from  39"  to  32  . 
that  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  But  it  was  long  ago  shown  by  Marcet,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea — this  being  depen-  afterwards  more  exactly  by  Despretz,  that 
dent  on,the  temperature  of  the  air  above  it,  «u-water  continues  to  contract,  and  there- 
except  when  the  transporting  action  of  a  fore  to  become  heavier  (bulk  for  bulk)  as 
current  brings  a  body  either  of  warmer  or  its  temperature  is  reduced  from  39°  to  it* 
of  cooler  water  from  a  hotter  or  a  cooler    freezing-point  at  27"  or  lower.     And  it 


I 
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necessarily  follows  from  this  fact,  tbat  the 
water  of  a  closed  Polar  sea,  when  acted  on 
by  atmospheric  cold,  will  have  i Is  tempera- 
ture reduced  below  30°  Fahr.,  from  its 
surface  to  its  bottom ;  each  surface-film 
becoming  heavier  as  it  is  cooled,  and  de- 
scenHing  until  it  meets  with  water  as  cold 
as  itself.  If,  however,  the  Polar  sea,  in- 
stead of  being  closed,  communicate  with 
the  general  Oceanic  basin,  it  may  be  pre- 
■  IS  a  physical  necessity,  that  as  the 
reight  or  downward  pressure  of  a  column 
t  Polar  water  exceeds  that  of  a  column  of 
;mperaie  or  of  Equatorial  water  of  equal 
leight,  and  as  its  lateral  pressure  has  a 
eorresponiling  excess  in  proportion  to  its 
depth,  there  must  be  a  continual- outflow 
of  the  deeper  stratum  of  Polar  water  along 
the  floor  of  any  great  ocean-basin  accessi- 
ble to  it,  towards  the  part  where  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  makes  the  column  the 
lightest ;  whilst  it  might  also  be  predicated 
that  the  reduction  of  level  which  this  out- 
flow will  be  always  tending  to  produce, 
will  occasion  a  surface  indraught  into  the 
i^olar  area,  which  can  only  be  fed  by  a 
^neral  movement  of  the  upper  stratum 
the  Equatorial  portion  of  the  basin, 
le  warm  water  thus  drawn  into  each  Po- 
lar area,  when  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  cold,  will  descend  in  its 
turn,  and  flow  towards  the  Equator ;  and 
the  two  Polar  flows,  meeting  at  or  near 
the  Line,  will  there  tend  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, to  replace  the  upper  stratum  which 
has  been  draughted  off  from  the  Equato- 
rial zone  toward  either  Pole,  and  will  be 
thus  brought  under  the  heating  influence 
of  the  tropical  sun. 

Thus,  I  argued,  a  continued  vertical cir- 
culation  must  be  maintained  in  any  great 
Ocean-basin  which  ranges  from  the  Equa- 
torial zone  to  eithef  Polar  area  ;  the  con- 
stant opposition  of  temperature  maintain- 
ing an  as  constant  disturbance  of  equili- 
brium, so  as  to  keep  in  continual  though 
very  slow  movement  (a  ''  creeping  flow" 
being  the  term  I  have  applied  to  it),  both 
the  upper  and  the  under  strata  of  oceanic 
water.  The  priinum  mobile  of  this  circula- 
tion I  maintained  to  be  the  surface-eeld  of 
the  Polar  area,  which  occasions  an  increase 
of  density  in  the  whole  column  of  water 
beneath,  giving  it  a  constant  tendency  to 
descend ;  its  motor  power  being  the  exact 
larallel  of  that  of  the  boltoin-keat  of  the 
ace  which  maintains  a  circulation  of 
'arm  water  through  our  large  public  build- 


ings, conservatories,  etc.,  by  producing  a 
reduction    of  density   in    llie   column   of 
water  above  it,  and  thus  giving  it  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  ascend.     The  continuity 
of  movement,  in  each  case,  is  kepi  up  by 
the  subjection  of  the  water  which  has  been 
thus  heated  or  cooled  to  the  opposite  in- 
fluence elsewhere.     Thus  the  water  that 
rises  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  through 
the  pipes  of  a  hot-water  apparatus,  gives 
up  iis  excess  of  heat  to  the  air  of  the  build-, 
ing  through  which  it  circulates;  and,' 
virtue  of  the  increase  of  density  it  acqui 
in  cooling,  flows  down  through  the  ren 
pipes,  which  bring  it  back  into  the  low( 
part  of  the  boiler,  there  to  be  again  bealed 
and    sent    upwards.     So,   in    the    great 
Ocean-basins,    the   glacial    water    which 
descends  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ba- 
sins under  the  influence  of  Polar  cold, 
tends  to  rise  towards  the  surface  wherever 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  column 
is  diminished  by  the  elevation  of  its  tem- 
perature ;  and  so  soon  as  it  comes  under 
the  influence  of  solar  heat,  it  forms  part  of 
the  upper  flow  wliose  poleward  movement 
brings  it  again  under  the  influence  of  sur- 
face-cold.    Such  a  vertical  circulation  may 
be   experimentally   kept    up,    in    a    long 
trough,  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
surface-water  at  one  end,  and  of  heat  to 
the  surface-water  at  the  other ;    and   the 
only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  demonstrative  value  of  this  experiment, 
is  based  on  tlie  asserted  inadequacy  of  the 
force  thus  generated  to  put  in  motion  the 
vast  mass  of  water  that  intervenes  between 
the  Polar  areas  and  the  Equatorial  zone,* 
This  objection,  however,  assumes  that  a 
persistent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  can 
exist  in  the  waters  of  an  Oceanic  basi 
without  any  movement  to  restore  it, 
assertion  which  can  be  no  more  justil 
than  the  assertion  that  a  persistent  di' 
ence  of  level  can  be  maintained  wilhi 
any  movement  to  equalize  it.     No  MatI 
matical    Physicist    that  I    have    met  wi 
(and  I  have  placed  the  question  befo 
several  of  the  very  highest  authorities,' 
in   this   country  and    on  the    Continenl 
would  lake  upon  himself  to  afRrm  that  "' 
"  viscosity"  of  water  is  sufficient  to  previ 
such  movements;    all  that  it  can  do  ' 
to  retard  them.     And  as  the  Astronot 

•This  argumeni has  been  persislenllv 
by  Mr.  Croll,  who  allrihules  every  mo VI 
of  Ocean-wafer- — whether  deep  or  superadd 
10  the  aciion  of  winds  on  its  surface. , 
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Royal,  in  liis  presidential  address  to  the 
Royal  Society,  iu  1S72,  characterized  the 
doctrine  I  had  advocated  as  "certain  in 
theory,  and  supported  by  observation," 
while  Sir  John  Herschel  (in  a  letter  he 
was  good  enough  to  write  to  me  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death)  fully  accepted  it 
as  '■  the  common  sense  of  the  matter," 
and  as  Sir  William  Thomson,  at  successive 
meetings  of  the  British  Association,  has 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  my 
views,  their  authority  has  enabled  me  to 
present  them  with  a  confidence  which  my 
own  comparative  ignorance  of  Piiysical 
science  would  have  otherwise  made  ndicu- 

Never  having  claimed  for  myself  any 
metii  as  the  original  propounder  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulatiori 
sustained  by  difference  of  Temperature — 
what  I  considered  myself  to  have  done  for 
the  strengthening  and  completion  of  that 
doctrine,  being  to  show  that  Polar  cold, 
rather  than  Equatorial  heat,  is  V\\e  J'rimiim 
mobile — it  was  wiili  nothing  but  satisfac- 
tion tliat  I  learned  aboiil  a  year  ago  from 
Professor  Preslwich  (who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Hterature  of  this  sub- 
ject) that  nearly  thirty  years  ago  Professor 
Lena,  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Physicists  of  his  time,  had  ad- 
vanced the  very  same  doctrine,  in  terms 
almost  identical  with  my  own,  as  an  inevi- 
table deduction  from  the  facts  ascertained 
by  the  series  of  observations  on  the  tem- 
perature and  specific  gravity  of  Oceanic 
water  at  various  depths,  which  he  had 
himself  made  in  the  second  circumnavi- 
gatiiry  voyage  of  Kotzebue  during  the 
years  1823-6.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  his  sagacity,  that  when  preparing  for 
this  voyage,  he  made  (in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Parrot)  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  influence  of  pressure  on  seif-register- 
ing  thermometers,  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  were  carried  on  nearly  fifty 
years  later  under  the  direction  of  the  laie 
Professor  W.  A.  Miller  and  myself;  and 
that,  having  been  thus  led  to  a  complete 
distrust  of  their  indications,  he  devised  a 
method  of  obtaining  deep-sea  tempera- 
tures, which,  though  laborious  and  com- 
plicated, proved  in  his  hands  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  I  find  his  results  in  singular  con- 
formity with  those  obtained  by  the  use  of 
"  protected  "  thermometers  in  tlie  ChaUen- 
^<fr  expedition.  Although  Lena  published 
these  observations  (with  conective  com- 


pulations) in  an  elaborate  memoir  in  the" 
Transactions  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Aca 
my  soon  after  his  return,  he  did  not  thea 
base  on  them  any  general  docuine;  and 
the  observations  themselves  appear  to  have 
excited  but  little  interest.  Il  was  not  until 
after  the  promulgation  of  D'Urville's 
trine  of  a  uniform  deep-sea  lemperature  of  J 
39%  that  Lenz  gave  publicity  to  the  con-fl 
elusions  to  which  he  had  himself  been  led  I 
by  his  previous  observations,  whose  validity^ 
he  justly  maintained  to  be  superior  to  ihatJ 
of  the  ordinary  ihermomeiric  observations  I 
taken  by  D'Urville,  These  condusion^J 
contained  in  a  short  paper  which  appcatedl 
in  the  Bulletin  of  St,  Petersburg  Academy  I 
for  1847,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  That   the   coldness  of  the  bollom- 
water  of  the  great  Ocean-basins  indicat 
the  existence  of  a  general  undtr-flow  of 
glacial  water  from  the  Polar  areas  towards 
the  Equator. 

2.  That  the  existence,  at  and  near  the 
Equator,  of  a  hand  of  water  beneath  the 
surface,  which  is  fo/i/i^  than  the  wattr  at 
similar  depths  between  the'  Tropics  (as 
shown  by  the  rise  of  the  bathymelrical 
isotherms  in  passing  from  either  tropic 
towards  the  Equator),  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  enJtIinual  ascent  of  J'elar 
water  from  the  bottom  ;  such  an  ascent 
being  further  indicated  by  the  moderation 
of  the  surface-temperatuie  of  the  Equato- 
rial oceans,  and  by  the  low  salinity  of 
Equatorial  surface-water  as  compared  wit' 
that  of  tropical  surface-water. 

3.  That  a  movement  of  the  upper  stra.;  J 
turn  of  Oceanic  water  from  the  Equatorial'B 
region  towards  either  Pole,  is  the  necessaryj 
complement  of  the  under-liow  of  Potar.J 


4.  That  this  double  n 
tained  by  the  constantly  renewed  disturil 
bance  of  equilibrium  produced  i 
water  of  the  great  Oceanic  basins  by  Polar  " 
cold  and  Equatorial  heat. 

That  a  doctrine  so  distinctly  propound- 
ed   by   a  physicist    of    I^en^'s   eminence 
should  have  attracted  so  little  notice  at 
the  time,  and  should  afterwards  have  been  I 
so   completely  forgotten,    is    not   a  little  | 
curious;  more  especially  as  it  seems  to 
have   fallen  under  the  notice   of  Arago, 
who  lias  been  shown  by  Professor  Prest- 
wich    to   have   rightly   apprehended   the 
reason   of  the   marked   contrast   between 
the  thermal  condition  of  the  Mediterranean  1 
and  that  of  the  outside  Atlantic,  to  which  I 
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I  drew  attention  in  my  former  paper.  The  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octi>- 

thermal  phenomena  of  this  great  Inland  ber,  fvi!ly  confirmed  the  latter  fact;  and. 

Sea,  indeed,  afford  such  a  valuable  series  being  made  with  "  protected  "  therniomc- 

of  data  for  the  interpretation  of  those  of  ters,  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  more  exact 

the  great  Oceanic  basins,  and  of  portions  determination    of  the  temjjerature  at  the 

of  them  which  are  partially  secluded  from  greater  depths  thnn  liad  been  previously 

the  general  circulation,  thai  it  will  be  ad-  possible.     I  found   that   in   the   Western 

vantageous  to  revert  to  them,  before  pro-  basin,  between  the  surface  and  a  depih  of 

ceeding  to  discuss  the  additions  which  the  about   50   fathoms,  the    temperature    fell 

Challenger  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  rapidly  from  77"  to  57°  or  less ;  that  there 

the  latter.  was  then  a  slow  reduction  down"  to  5S'5° 

Tliebasinof  the  Mediterranean — except  at  100  fathoms;  and  that  from  that  depth 

between   Sicily  and    the   coast   of  North  to  the  bottom  at  i, 600  fathoms  there  was 


Africa,  where  an  elevation  of  from 
to  1,500  feet  would  establish  a  continuity 
of  land — may  almost  compare  in  depth 
with  that  of  the  Atlantic  ;  ranging  down- 
wards to  1,600  fathoms  (nearly  10,000 
feel)  between  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 


difference  of  above  half  a  degree, 
the  bottom -temperature  being  about  55°. 
In  the  Eastern  basin,  to  which  the  iitqui- 
ries  of  M.  Aime  had  not  been  extended, 
I  found  the  influence  of  solar  radiation 
ig    deeper;    the    reduction   being 


^^^Rween 
^Boff  con 

^^B  suuerfic 


islands,  and  to  2,000  fathoms  {12.000  feet)  from  79°  at  the  surface  td  59.5°  at 

between  Malta  and   Crete.     Ailhotigh  it  fathoms,  to  s8"5°  at  200  fathoms,  and  to 

communicates   with   the    Atlantic  by  the  57°    at    300   fathoms,    below    which    the 

Strait  of  Gibraltar,  yet  the  shallowness  of  temperature    was   not   reduced    by   even 

the  ridge  or  marine  water-shed  (nowhere  half  a  degree    10    tlie  bottom    at  nearly 

more  than  aoo  fathoms  beneath  the  sur-  2,000  fathoms.      This  difference  between 

face)  which  divides  the  two  basins  at  the  the  Eastern  and  Western  basins  seemed 

irestem    embouchure  of    that   strait,   be-  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  powerful 

W»een   Capes  Trafalgar  and   Spartel,  cuts  insolation  wliich  the   former  receives,  in 

Sff  communication  between  all   but  their  virtue  of  its  nearer  proximity  to  the  Eqi 

superficial  strata,  the  temperature  of  which,  tor,  the  latitude  of  its  axis  being  from 

as  we  shall  presently  see,  depends  upon  to  4°  lower. 

seasonal  influences  common  to  both.  And        Thus,  then,  we  ate  -enabled    by 

thus,  as  the  thermal  condition  of  the  vast  thermal  condition  of  the  Mediterram 

body  of  water  which  occupies  the  basin  to  establish  it  as  a  fundamental  fact,  th; 

of  ihe  Mediterranean  beneath  that  plane,  depth  per  se  has  no  influence  in  reducing 

must  depend  upon  influences  affecting  it-  Oceanic  temperature ;  the  direct  Influence 

self  alone,  we  have  a  definite  basis  for  of  the  solar  rays*  only  extending  to  from 

estimating  the  influence  of   the  General  

Oceanic    Circulation    in    modifying     the        •  i  do  not  myself  aiiribuic  the  lie.iiinK  of 

temperature  of  the  corresponding  strata  of  the  superficial  stratum  so  mucli  to  ihe  Uiiecl 

the   Atlantic  under  the  same  parallels  of  peneiralion   of  the  solar  rays,  as  to  a  rfuicw- 

lalitude.  '•"""'  '-'fviclhn  ariBLng  from  tbe  increase  of 
salinity  which  ihe  surface-films  undergo  by 
evopor.iiian,   and   their   consequent    descent 
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The  careful  observations  of  M.  Aimti  on 

the    temperature   of    the    Mediterranean,  until  iheir  ^. 

which  (published  in  1845*)  seem  to  have  through    the 

attracted  very  little  attention,  showed  that  ^°'' 


s  of  sail  has  been  diffused 


subjac 


Hoi 


far 


while  diurnal  variations  of  temperati 
are  limited  to  a  very  thin  stratum,  seasonal 
variations  have  a  deeper  range ;  but  that 
this  likewise  is  limited  to  the  upper  plane, 
scarcely  extending  to  more  than  100 
fathoms,  beneath  which  depth  the  tempe- 
rature is  not  only  uniform  all  the  year 
round,  but  is  uniform  from  above  dffiun- 
wards  to  ihe  very  botfom  of  Ihe  basin.  My 
_  own    inquiries,    carried    on    during    the 


xtend.  will  de- 
id  upon  a  good  many  conditions — mosi  of 
all  upon  the  eBnliniiity  o(  ihe  action  of  heal 
upon  Ihe  surface.  Where,  as  in  Ihe  Mediter- 
ranean, it  is  inlcrrupled  by  seasonal  cliaujc 
of  lemperalure,  which  makes  ihe  cooling  of 
ihc  suiface-layer  in  winter  undo  all  Ibat  the 
superheating  in  summer  has  accomplished,  its 
downward  range  is  probably  far  mote  limited 
than  it  is  in  ihe  inter-tropical  zone,  in  which 
the  surfacc-lcmperatu  re  constantly  approaches 
and  often  exceeds  Sa°,  And  with  the  example 
of  ibe  Red  Sea  before  us,  it  can  scarcely  b« 
doubled  that  if  any  of  Ihe  partially  encloi 
i  of  the  Elasicrn  Archipdago  wer 
piclely  shut  in,  its  whole  body  c 
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loo  to  zoo  fathoms;  while  complele  ex- 
clusion from  that  influence  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  from  55"  to  56-5''.  The  con- 
dition which  essentially  determines  that 
temperature*  may  be  inferred  from  llie  fact, 
that  in  winter  the  uniform  standard  which 
prevails  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom, 
corresponds  to  tiie  isocketmal,  or  mean 
winter  isotherm,  of  the  locality  ;  and  that 
a  similar  correspondence  exists  in  the  Red 
Sea,  where  the  temperature  in  winter  is  as 
high  as  70°  or  71"  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  temperature  of  the  deeper 
water  remains  at  thiit  standard  through 
the  whole  year,  though  that  of  the  surface 
rises  in  August  and  September  to  96°,  or 
even  occasionally  to  above  iod°,  And 
thus  we  seem  justified  in  affirming,  that  if 
a  portion  of  any  great  Oceanic  area  could 
be  in  like  manner  so  completely  cot  off 
from  communication  with  the  rest,  that  its 
temperature  should  entirely  depend  upon 
its  own  local  conditions,  while  the  tem- 
perature of  its  superficial  stratum  woultl 
be  subject  to  seasonal  variation  between 
ihe  highest  summer  mean  and  the  lowest 
winter  mean  of  the  locality,  that  of  the 
whole  mass  of  waler  beneath  this  stratum 
would  be  uniform  to  the  bottom,  and 
would  be  that  of  Ihe  isochamal  of  the 
latitude, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  coldest 
water  that  can  find  its  way  downwards 
from  above. 

It  is  important,  on  several  grounds,  to 


would  in  lime  acquire  by  conlinuous  down- 
ward conveclion  ihe  lowest  mean  of  iis  sur- 

•  I  was,  in  ihe  first  instance,  inclined  lo  re- 
gaid  the  unitorni  temperature  of  Ifae  Medi- 
lermnean  as  determined  by  that  of  the  subja- 
cenl  ctusi  of  the  caiih,  which  ihcte  is  reason 
to  regard  as,  ia  that  localitj-,  about  54°.  Bui 
I  am  assured  by  Sir  William  Thomson  that 
we  may  throw  out  Ihe  lempeiature  of  liie 
earth's  crust  as  a  factor  in  modifying;  the 
temperature  of  the  water  which  overlies  it  ; 
the  exchange  of  heat  or  of  cold  belweea  the 
solid  and  the  liquid  being  so  excessively  slow, 
as  nol  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in 
countervailing  other  inHuenecs  :  such  as 
cither  the  horizontal  flow  of  warmer  or  of 
colder  water  from  a  disl.tnce,  or  the  vertical 
descent  of  ivaler  chilled  by  ihe  action  of  cold 
on  its  surface.  And  it  is  obvious  from  the 
much  higher  elevation  of  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  Red  Sea.  in  accordance  with 
its  higher  isocheima),  that  the  correspondence 
-between  the  uniform  temperature  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  that  of  the  subjacent 
crust  of  the  earth  ia  a  mere  coincidence,  t 


bear  in  mind  the  far  greater  potency 
Atmospheric  Cold  than  of  Solar  Heat,  ji 
their  respective  actions  on  the  tempera-' 
ture  of  the  great  mass  of  salt  waler  occu- 
pying a  deep  basin.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Caspian,  over  which  the  winter  lenipera- 
lure  ranges  from  4.0"  to  35°,  while  the 
summer  temperature  ranges  from  75"  10 
80°.  For  in  winter  the  successive  descent 
of  films  of  water  made  heavier  by  surface- 
cold,  exerts  its  full  effect  in  bringing  down 
the  temperature,  not  only  of  the  upper  su- 
perheated stratum,  but  of  the  whole  mass  of 
waler  beneath,  to  the  isocheimal  standard ; 
whilst  in  summer  the  heating  effect  of  a 
very  powerful  insolation  is  mainly  expend- 
ed in  producing  surface-evaporation,  scarce- 
ly raising  the  temperature  of  the  sub-service 
layer.  And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked 
that  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  if 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  basin  were  ex- 
posed lo  continuous  intense  cold  ^  for 
while  the  diffusion  of  the  successively  de- 
scending cold  films  through  the  entire  mass 
of  deeper  water,  would  tend  to  produce  a 
constant  reduction  of  its  temperature,  that 
tendency  would  not  be  antagonized  by 
the  play  of  solar  heat  on  the  remaining 
surface  of  the  basin,  the  influence  of  that' 
heat  being  hmiied  to  a  very  shallow  stra«| 
turn.  We  shall  find  a  very  striking  exem^l 
plification  of  this  principle,  when  we  come" 
to  consider  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
North  Pacific ;  its  enormously  deep  basin 
being  nearly  filled  with  water  of  almost 
glacial  temperature,  whilst  even  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we  find  hut 
a  mere  film  of  water  having  a  temperature' 
above  35°. 

It  'Seems  to  me,  therefore,  thai 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  Oceai 
temperature,  we   may  fairly   assume  III: 
any  water  which  is  caUf  than  the  atmw^ 
spheric  isoclieimal   of  the  locality, 
have  come  into  it  from  a  source  nearer 
one   of  the    Poles;    whilst    water   which 
carries  down  to  any  considerable  ilepih  a 
temperature  ■wai-mer  than  the  isocheimal, 
milst  have  brought  that  temperature  front. 
a  source  nearer  the  Equator.     Thus  when.j 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Faroe  island 
whose  atmospheric  isocheimal  is  37"  Fah; 
we  found  the  bottom  of  the  "  cold  ares 
to  be  covered  by  water  of  from  3)°  1 
2g'5°,  we  seem  Justified  in  concluding  th; 
this  water  must  have  come  from  the  Arct 
basin ;    whilst,  when  we  found    in    tl 
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"  warm  area"  tlie  stratum  between  ;oo 
and  600  fathoms  showing  a  temperature  of 
from  47°  to  43°,  we  seem  equally  justified 
in  concluding  that  this  excess  of  warmth 
could  not  be  derived  from  local  insolation, 
but  must  have  been  brought  from  A  South- 
ern source  hy  the  movement  of  a  stratum 
having  at  least  this  thickness. 

This  importation  of  a  foreign  tempera- 
ture is  made  peculiarly  obvious,  by  the 
occurrence  ot  cases  in  which  marine  areas 
are  separated  from  the  general  Oceanic 
basin,  not  (like  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  complete  tliermat  isolation,  but  at  such 
depths  as  '  to  seclude  the  deeper  strata 
alone  ;  which  then  show  a  constant  tem- 
perature from  the  plane  of  seclusion  down 
to  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  continuous 
reduction  which  presents  itself  outside. 
Of  such  cases  the  Chalienger  has  now  col- 
lected several  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
the  bottom  of  whose  area  presents  most 
extraordinary  local  depressions,  often  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  ridges ;  these  irregu- 
larities having  probably  been  caused  by  the 
volcanic  disturbances  of  which  this  area 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  modern  theatres. 
Thus,  while  the  bottom- temperature  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the 
Pacific  on  the  other,  go  down  to  35°,  or 
lower,  the  bottom-temperature  of  the  Cel- 
ebes, sea,  whose  depth  is  2,600  fathoms, 
does  not  sink  below  38-5°.  But  as  this 
temperature  is  encountered  at  a  depth  of 
700  fathoms,  and  no  further  reduction 
shows  itself  through  the  whole  subjacent 
range  of  i.rjoo  fathoms,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  water  below  ^Z-^"  which  occupies  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  two  Oceanic  basins  just 
named,  must  he  excluded  from  the  Celebez 
sea  by  a  ridge  lyioR  at  about  700  fathoms' 
depth.  So  in  the  Banda  sea  there  is  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  37'5'' from  a  depth  of 
900  fathoms  to  the  bottom  at  2,800  fath- 
oms ;  showing  the  depth  of  the  ridge  which 
excludes  any  inflow  of  colder  water  from 
the  outside  to  be  about  900  fathoms.  In 
the  Sulu  sea  the  seclusion  is  much  more 
complete  ;  for  we  here  find  a  uniform  totn- 
perature  of  so'S"  ranging  from  400  fath- 
oms down  to  the  bottom  at  2,550  fathoms; 
and  as  this  temperature  is  met  with  in  the 
adjoining  China  and  Celebez  seas,  at  a 
depth  of  200  fathoms  or  less,  and  in  the 
Pacific  at  about  230  fathoms,  we  may  pret- 
ty confidently  affirm  that  no  deeper  open- 
ing can  exist  in  the  reefs  and  ridges,  which 


are  known  to  connect  the  islands  that  en- 
close this  remarkable  "  pot-hole,"  whereby 
colder  water  could  find  admission  to  it. 
Now  let  us  .suppose  that  an  elevatory  move- 
ment were  to  bring  these  reels  and  ridges  to 
the  sea-level,  so  as  completely  lo  cut  olT  the 
Sulu  enclosure  from  communication  with  the 
adjacent  basins  ;  it  may  be  pretty  certainly 
affirmed  that  its  lowest  surface- tempera- 
ture (which  is  probably  not  much  below 
80°)  would,  in  time,  extend  itself  umfc 
ly  downwards,  even  to  its  greatest  dep^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  subsidence  whi^ 
should  increase  the  depth  of  the  barrier 
300  fathoms,  would  let  in  water  of  40' 
from  the  China  sea,  and  would  thus  reduce 
to  that  standard  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  2,350  fathoms  column  from  500  fa-* 
thorns  to  the  bottom,  which  would  then 
be  deepened  to  2,850. 

When,  by  the  consideration  of  cases  of 
this  kind,  we  have  once  familiarized 
selves  with  the  notion  that  every  deej 
temperature  which  does  not  correspi 
with  the  isocheimal  of  the  locality  ( 
cept,  of  course,  iti  the  Polar  areas,  wh( 
the  isocheimal  is  far  below  the  freea'ng 
point  of  salt  water),  must  be  an  imported 
one,  we  can  at  once  apply  the  rule  to  the 
results  of  the  Challenger-  or  other  tempera- 
ture-soundings, so  as  to  trace  out  the  source 
from  which  the  warmer  or  the  colder  water 
has  been  derived  ;  and  in  this  manner  we 
can  bring  to  the  sure  test  ofobservarion  the 
general  doctrine  already  set  forth,  which, 
if  true,  must  be  confirmed,  ami,  if  false, 
must  be  set  aside  by  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  Chnlkn^r's  survey 
was  prosecuted  in  the^/Ziiw/ir basin,  which 
was  traversed  in  various  directions,  between 
about  38°  N.  lat.  and  38^  S.  lat.,  so  as  to 
obtain  by  a  sufficient  number  of  "serial  tem- 
perature-soundings,"*  the  materials  for  a  set 
of"  temperature-sections,"  which  show  the 
thermal  stratification  of  the  Oceanic  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  geological  sections 
show  the  disposition  of  the  rock-beds  of 
which  the  earth's  solid  crust  is  made  up. 
The  division  of  differently  coloreil  bands 
in  temperature-sections,  is  made  by  "  ba- 
thymetrical  isotherms" — that  is,  by  lines  of 
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uniform  temperature  drawn  at  the  depths  at 
which  those  temperatures  are  respectively 
met  with  ;  these  lines  are  draivn  a:  inter- 
vals of  5°  Fahr.,  down  to  40°,  below  which 
the  slowness  of  the  further  reduction  of 
Iemperatiire)m3kes  it  desirable  to  mark  each 
single  degree  by  aline.  The  bathymelrical 
isotlierm  of  40^,  in  fact,  seems  generally 
to  mark  a  very  distinct  plane  of  division 
between  the  upper  stratum,  whose  temper- 
ature is  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
heat  from  above,  and  that  of  the  vast 
mass  of  water  occupying  the  deeper  part  of 
the  great  ocean-basins,  whose  tetnperattire  !s 
reduced  by  the  affluK  of  Polar  water.  And 
we  shall  find  the  position  of  this  isotherm 
in  different  localities,  and  the  relative 
number  and  thickness  of  the  5°  bands  that 
lie  above  it,  to  afford  a  very  significant  clue 
to  those  great  movements  of  ocean-water, 
on  which  its  thermal  stratification  de- 
pends. 

The  Atlantic  area,  which  has  been  thus 
surveyed  by  the  CAal/en^r,  may  be  rough* 
ly  estimated  at  fifteen  million!  of  square 
milrs,  with  an  average  depth  i3\  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
thai  the  determination  of  the  thermal  strat- 
ification of  this  vast  mass  of  Oceanic  water 
is  the  grandest  single  contribution  yet 
made  to  Terrestrial  Physics.  The  plan  of 
the  voyage  did  not  permit  tli^continuous 
extension  of  the  Atlantic  survey  either 
southwards  or  northwards  ;  but  it  was  af- 
terwards carried  from  the  Southern  Indian 
Ocean  (whose  thermal  condition  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  South  Adantic)  into 
ttie  Antarctic  area  ;  and  the  Vatorous^ 
which  has  accompanied  the  Alert  and  the 
Disctmety  to  Disco  Island,  is  even  -now  (if 
all  has  gone  well)  prosecuting  similar  inqui- 
ries, as  complemental  to  those  of  the  Chal- 
lenger,  on  her  return  voyage  down  Baffin's 
Bay  and  across  the  northernmost  extension 
of  the  Atlantic;  while  the  return  of  the 
Challenger  in  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
round  Cape  Horn,  will  enable  her  to  run 
another  line  of  section  through  the  Atlan- 
tic, nearly  north  and  south,  during  her 
homeward  voyage. 

The  basin  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  vast  area 
of  depression,  of  an  average  depth  of  from 
?,ooo  to  2,500  fathoms;  showing  few  ab- 
rupt inequalities,  save  where  local  volcanic 
outburst;  have  thrown  up  islands,  and  rais- 
ed the  bottom  in  their  neighborhood,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Azores,  Madeiras, 
Canaries,  and  Cape  Verde  islands  in  the 


north,  and  with  St.  Helena,  Tristt 
d'Acunha,  and  Fernando  Ni 
south.  This  basin  is  in  perfectly  free  com- 
munication with  the  Antarctic  area  ;  and  il 
is  a  point  to  be  specially  noticed,  that  there 
is  a  continual  widening  of  the  borders  of 
the  South  Atlantic  towards  that  area,  by 
the  recession  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
South  African  and  South  American  conti- 
nents. With  the  Arctic  area,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  coramuniciiion  is  far  less  free. 
The  basin  of  the  Nurth  Adantic  progres- 
sively narrows  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Arctic  circle  ;  and  of  the  channels  which 
lie  between  its  American  and  its  European 
borders,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
passage  between  Greenland  and  Iceland  is 
the  only  one  which  can  bring  down  any 
large  body  of  glacial  water  from  the  Arctic 
basin. 

These  differences  between  the  relations 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South  Atlantic 
to  their  respective  Polar  areas,  will  be 
found,  as  I  had  anticipated,  to  he  in  re- 
markable correspondence  with  differences 
in  their  thermal  conditions.  Fori  had  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  the  Antarctic  under- 
flow would  be  so  much  moie  voluminous 
than  the  Arctic,  as  to  reduce  the  bottom- 
temperature  of  the  South  Atlantic  below 
'l'*^  SS"'  which  was  the  lowest  that  had 
been  met  with  in  the  temperate  jjortion  of 
the  North  Atlantic;  while  I  had  further 
anticipated,  on  the  same  grounds,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Antarctic  under-fiow  would 
sliow  itself  to  the  notth  of  the  Equator. 
The  meeting  of  the  two  undet-flows  in  the 
Equatorial  region,  beneath  an  upper  stra- 
tum whose  elevation  of  temperature  would 
reduce  its  specific  gravity,  appeared  to  me 
(in  ignorance  of  what  Lenz  had  long  previ- 
ously urged),  to  necessitate  the  uprising 
of  Polar  water  from  the  bottom  towards 
the  heating  surface,  just  as  In  the  trough 
experiment ;  so  that,  however  anomalous  il 
may  seem,  I  had  been  led  by  the  princi| 
I  had  adopted  to  conclude  that  wai 
40"  would  be  found  in  the  Equatorial 
at  a  depth  considerably  less  than  that  aC 
which  it  lies  in  the  Temperate  portion  of 
the  North  Adantic.  As  it  is  universally 
admitted  In  science  that  nothing  affords 
stronger  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  doc- 
trine which  cannot  be  direcdy  demonstrat- 
ed, than  the  fulfilment  of  predictions  based 
upon  it,  the  complete  verification  of  tlie. 
foregoing  conclusions  by  the  Chalkn^r:! 
observations  can  scarcely  be  regarded  ' 
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ally  other  light  t1ian  as  avalid  confirmation 
of  tlie  principle  on  which  they  were  based. 

The  first  lineof  teniperature-seclion  tahen 
by  the  C/tal/nnger,  extending  obliquely 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  from  Teneriffe 
(lat.  2S=  s'N.)  to  St.  Thomas's  (lat.  18^" 
N.),  shows  a  thermal  si  ratification  which  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  uniform  ;  the  whole  of 
the  deeper  part  of  the  basin,  from'  1,000 
fathoms  10  the  bottom  (which  lies  in  some 
parts  at  a  depth  exceeding  3,000  fathoms), 
being  occupied  by  water  whose  temperature 
ranges  downwards  from  40°  to  35*°  ; 
while,  between  the  surface  and  500  fath- 
oms, the  reduction  of  temperature  is  pretty 
uniform,  becoming  slower  between  500 
and  1,000  fathoms  as  the  isotherm  of  40° 
IS  approached.  But  a  careful  examination 
of  the  section  reveals  two  remarkable  phe- 
nomena— (i)  that  as  the  Equator  was  ap- 
proached the  bottom- temperature  became 
liiwfr  by  about  a  de.^ee,  the  thermometer 
showing  34*4''  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
western  basin,  against  3S'5°  '"  ^^^  deepest 
part  of  the  eastern  ;  and  (z)  that  the  iso- 
therm of  40°,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  be- 
tween goo  and  i  ,000  fathoms  near  Teneriffe, 
came  nearer  the  surface  by  about  zoo  fa- 
thoms towards  St.  Thomas's,  although  the 
temperature  of  the  superincumbent  strata 
showed  a  considerable  elevation.  The  re- 
duction of  bottom -temperature  was  after- 
wards clearly  proved  to  be  consequent 
upon  the  extension  of  the  colder  Antarctic 
undei-flow  to  the  north  of  the  Equator; 
while  the  approach  of  the  40°  isotherm  to- 
wards the  surface,  as  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  ofihe  upper  stratum  reduced 
its  downward  pressure,  was  interesting  as 
an  anticipation  of  what  subsequently  show- 
ed itself  in  a  far  more  marked  degree. 

Tlie  ChalUiiger  then  proceeded  from  St. 
Thomas's  to  Bermuda,  thence  in  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  New  York, 
thence  to  Halifax,  and  thence  back  to 
Bermuda.  The  following  were  the  |)oinis 
of  greatest  interest  in  this  part  of  the  sur- 
vey. Soon  after  leaving  St.  Thomas's,  a 
local  depression  was  encounleretl  of  the 
(then)  unprecedented  depth  of  3,875  fa- 
thoms, or  23,250  feet,  or  nearly  4,V  miles. 
The  sounding  was  a  very  satisfactory  one ; 
and  a  proof  of  its  exceeding  depth  was 
urnished  by  the  crushing  of  the  "  protect- 
ed" thermometers,  which  had  previously 
resisted  the'pressure  of  nearly  four  tons  on 
the  square  inch  encountered  at  3,150  fa- 
thoms. 


In  contrast  to  this  curious  phenomenotii 
the  Challenger  soundings  in  the  imniediaie 
proximity  of  the  Bermuda  group  demon- 
strated the  very  small  base  from  which  the 
wonderful  column  arises,  whose  summit 
forms  a  platform  of  which  the  islands  arc 
the  highest  elevations.  The  shape  of  this 
column,  which  has  a  height  of  more  than 
2,400  fathoms,  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse.  Its  upper  part 
is  entirely  composed  of  coral ;  but  there 
are  curious  magnetic  indications  of  its  be- 
ing based  on  a  submarine  mountain  ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  remarkable  case 
of  which  we  have  at  present  any  knowledge, 
of  that  progressive  upward  growth  of  coral 
keeping  pace  with  progressive  subsidence 
of  the  bottom,  which  Mr.  Darwin  was  the 
first  to  suggest  as  the  explanation  of 
existence  of  dead  coral  at  depths 
greater  than  those  at  which  the  reef-bui 
iiig  corals  can  live. 

As  the  Challenger  proceeded  northw) 
from  St.  Thomas's  out  of  the  reach  of 
Antarctic  under-flow,  the  bottom  tent] 
rature  rose  to  35°,  and  afterwards, 
ceeding  towards  New  York,  to  35'3°  ;  but 
as  she  neared  Halifax,  the  bottom  obvious- 
ly came  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Arctic  under-flow;  for  its  temperature 
there  feU  to  34-3°. 

This    boijom- temperature  was   encoun- 
tered beneath  the  Gulf  Stream  itself,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  attributes  which  have 
been  somewhat   poetically  ascribed  to   it, 
looks,  as  prosaically  pictured  in    the  Ckal- 
leiiger  temperature- sections,  a  mere  rivulet 
in  comparison  ivith  the  Oceanic  area  over 
which    it  is   reputed    to  exert  its   heating 
and    propulsive  influence.     It   is  perfectly 
clear  from    these  sections,  that    the  / 
Gulf  Stre.ira,    or    Florida    Current,    is 
limited    river    of   superheated   water, 
which  the  breadth   is    about    sixty  m 
near  Sandy   Hook,  whilst    near    Hall 
it   has  separated    into    divergent  sin 
forming  a  sort  of  delta.     Us   depth 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  current-d 
was   nowhere  found  to    be    greater 
100  fathoms  ;  and  it   does  not  disturb 
sirarification  of  the  subjacent  layers,  wl 
show  the  ordinary    progressive  reduct 
the  isotherm  of  40°  herelying  at  the' 
of  about  640  fathoms.     Clearly,  thei 
it  is  utterly  incapable  of  impelling  the 
mous  mass  of  water  which  can  be 
the  North  Adantic,  to  be  slowly 
a  north-easteriy  direction  towards  the  Pi 
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area.  The  course  of  the  surface-isotherms 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Petermann,  shows  that 
this  movement  takes  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  British  Isles,  a  distance  of  1,700 
miles ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  the 
bathymetrical  isotherms  laid  down  from 
the  Porcupine  temperature-soundings  be- 
tween Lisbon  and  the  Faroe  islands  shows 
that  it  extends  to  a  depth  of  at  least  500 
or  600  fathoms.  And  thus  we  are  re- 
quired to  believe  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities,  has  lost  every  distinctive  char- 
acter as  a  current — warmth,  movement, 
and  color — by  the  time  it  reaches  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  in  40°  N.  lat.  and  30°  W.  long., 
has  still  energy  enough  to  drive  polewards 
a  mass  of  water  1,700  mijes  wide  and  at 
least  3,000  feet  deep.  This,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  doctrine  which  attributes  the  ameliora- 
tion of  our  climate,  and  the  keeping  open 
of  the  harbors  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  al- 
most as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  through  the 
whole  winter,  to  the  heating  influence  of 
the  Florida  Current.  For  if  the  stream 
shown^in  the  New  York  section  subsequent- 
ly spread  itself  out  over  the  whole  area 
that  is  shown  by  the  northerly  bend  of 
the  surface-isotherms  to  have  a  poleward 
movement,  it  must  thin  away  to  a  degree 
that  will  leave  it  utterly  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  cooling  influence  of  the  air 
above  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  re-col- 
lected in  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac,  and  so  press, 
ed  downwards  as  to  acquire  five  or  six 
times  the  depth  it  has  off"  New  York,  it 
cannot  propel  a  band  of  1,700  miles* 
breadth. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  upon 
the  poleward  movement  of  the  entire  upper 
stratum  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  glacial  under-flow  from 
the  Arctic  basin,  the  main  difficulty  vanish- 
es ;  every  fact  is  accounted  for  by  an  ade- 
quate vera  causa ;  and  we  can  estimate 
the  share  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  our  climate  by  a  judgment  based 
on  actual  facts,  instead  of  indulging  in 
vague  hypotheses  or  poetical  exaggera- 
tions. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  large 
part  of  the  heat  which  the  Gulf  Stream 
brings  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
is  there  dissipated  by  its  encounter  with 
the  Greenland  and  Labrador  current, 
which,  propelled  by  northerly  winds, 
New  "Series.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  5 


brings  southwards  a  temperature  as  mucH 
below  the  normal  as  that  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  above  it.  Further,  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  this  current  ordinarily 
brings  down  a  vast  quantity  of  icebergs, 
whilst  occasionally  ^as  in  the  season  just 
passed)  it  is  also  loaded  with  field-ice. 
Partially  dipping  under  the  Gulf  Stream,  in 
virtue  of  its  greater  density,  it  drifts  these 
icebergs  into  its  course ;  and  since  the  mass 
of  each  berg  that  is  below  the  surface  is 
eight  or  nine  times  as  great  as  that  which 
towers  above  it,  the  melting  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  such  masses  will  require  an  amount 
of  heat,  the  abstraction  of  which  must  fur- 
ther seriously  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  What  excess  it  still  carries  is 
communicated  to  the  Mid-Atlantic  water, 
with  which  it  soon  afterwards  becomes  in- 
distinguishably  mingled ;  and  in  so  far  as 
the  temperature  of  the  upper  Oceanic  stra- 
tum is  raised  by  such  admixture,  does  the 
Gulf  Stream  contribute,  by  the  poleward 
movement  of  this  stratum,  to  produce  the 
effect  with  the  whole  of  which  it  is  popu- 
larly credited. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  current, 
however,  dips  under  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Its  main  body  keeps  close  to  the  shore 
of  Newfoundland,  turns  the  corner  of 
Nova  Scotia,  passes  across  to  Cape  Cod, 
and  "  hugs  the  shore"  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  of  the  United  States,  remain- 
ing still  perceptible  as  a  current  (at  cer- 
tain times,  at  least)  as  far  south  as  New- 
York.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  continu- 
ation of  this  **cold  band"  is  traceable 
southwards,  intervening  between  the 
United  States'  coast  and  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  far  south  as  the  P'lorida  Channel  it- 
self, of  whose  breadth  it  occupies  nearly 
one-third ;  the  plane  of  separation  be- 
tween this  band  and  the  Gulf  Stream, 
being  so  well  defined,  as  to  be  termed  by 
the  United  States'  coast  surveyors  the 
"cold  wall."  Though  they  have  traced 
its  continuity  with  the  cold  stratum  ly- 
ing beneath  the  Gulf  Stream,  they  have 
obviously  been  puzzled  to  account  foe 
its  presence ;  since  it  shows  little  or  no 
current-movement  to  the  south  of  New. 
York.  The  Challenger  section  taken  off 
Halifax  presents  a  yet  more  remarkable 
example  of  that  continuity  than  any 
that  had  been  previously  met  with  ;  for 
we  there  see  not  only  the  bathymetrical 
isotherms  of  55°,  50",  45  ,  and  40"*,  slop- 
ing upwards  towards  the  coast-line,, so. as. 
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to  rise  successively  to  the  surface  from 
depths  of  400,  470,  550,  and  620  fathoms 
respectively,  the  surface-water  becoming 
colder  and  colder  as  the  shore  is  ap- 
proached ;  but  even  the  isotherms  of  39°, 
3^°>  37">  3^^ J  ^^^  35"  rise  from  the  depths 
beneath,  so  that  water  of  an  almost 
glacial  temperature  is  found  outside  the 
harbor  of  Halifax  (lat.  44^*  N.)  at  a 
depth  of  no  more  than  83  fathoms. 
The  meaning  of  this  very  singular  fact  I 
shall  now  endeavor  to  explain. 

Much  ink  has  been  wasted  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question,  which  the  common 
sense  of  any  one  who  rightly  apprehends 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physics, 
should  enable  him  to  answer  at  once — 
viz.,  the  influence  of  the  Earth's  rota- 
tion upon  the  movement  of  the  water 
which  fills  its  Ocean-basins.  This  in- 
fluence, supposing  that  water  to  be  other- 
wise stationary,  will  be  simply  ;;/7y  for 
the  water  lying  under  each  parallel  will 
have  the  same  rate  of  rotation  from  west 
to  cast  as  the  solid  earth  in  that  parallel. 
But  suppose  that  a  large  body  of  water 
has  a  movement  of  its  own,  either  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher,  or  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  parallel ;  it  will  then,  according  to 
a  well-known  principle  of  physics,  carry 
with  it  the  easterly  momentum  of  the 
parallel  it  has  quitted,  into  a  parallel 
which  has  a  di  fie  rent  rate  of  eastward 
mo\;ement ;  and  thus,  if  flowing  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  latitude,  it  will  carry 
with  it  an  excess  of  easterly  momentum 
which  will  cause  it  to  tend  constantly  to- 
wards the  east ;  whilst,  if  flowing  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  it  will  arrive 
at  the  latter  with  a  deficiency  of  easterly 
momentum,  causing  it  to  be  (as  it  were) 
left  behind,  so  as  to  tend  constantly 
towards  the  west.  Now,  the  excess  of 
easterly  momentum  possessed  by  the 
CjuU  Stream,  in  virtue  of  its  northerly 
flow,  was  rightly  assigned  by  Captain 
Maury,  and  accepted  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  as  a  principal  cause  of  its  eastward 
change  of  direction  where  the  parallels 
of  latitude  are  rapidly  shortening ;  and 
I  apply  the  same  principle  to  explain 
the  very  strong  eastward  tendency  of 
the  poleward  upper-flow,  which  carries 
it  not  only  to  the  shores  of  Norway,  but 
past  the  North  Cape  towards  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  lUit  if  this  be  true,  the  converse 
also  will  be  true  in  regard  to  any  south- 
ward  movement  of  Arctic   water ;  and 


thus  we  see  not  only  why  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Greenland  and  Labrador  cur- 
rent- should  have  a  westerly  tendency 
which  keeps  it  close  to  the  shore  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  why  the  glacial 
under-flow  should  approach  the  surface 
along  the  coast-line.  For  if  this  under- 
flow has  a  constant  movement,  however 
slow,  towards  the  Equator,  it  must  carry 
with  it  a  deficiency  of  easterly  momen- 
tum, which  will  cause  it  to  creep  up  the 
slope  that  forms,  the  western  border  of 
the  Atlantic  basin ;  and  thus  the  upward 
slant  of  the  deep,  cold  strata  in  this  situ- 
ation becomes  an  evidentiary  fact  of 
singular  cogency,  in  favor  of  the  actual 
existence  of  that  southward  movement 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  on 
a  priori  grounds — no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  that  slant  being  discerni- 
ble. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest,  that, 
as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Meyer  of  Kiel,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  tendpe- 
rature  of  the  North  Sea,  a  similar  peculi- 
arity presents  itself  near  our  own  shores. 
The  greater  part  of  that  sea  is  so  shal- 
low, that  an  elevation  of  no  more  than 
300  feet  would  convert  it  into  dry  land, 
uniting  the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Continental  Europe.  But  out- 
side the  coast  of  Norway  there  is  a  much 
deeper  channel,  along  which  there  flows 
southwards  a  cold  stream  which  can  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  Skager  Rack ;  and 
this,  under  the  influence  of  its  deficiency 
of  easterly  momentum,  flows  up  the  west- 
ern slope  of  that  channel,  and  spreads 
itself  over  the  floor  of  the  North  Sea  as 
far  as  the  Dogger  Bank,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  which  Dr.  Meyer  has  found  a 
sudden  reduction  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
degrees  of  temperature,  in  a  vertical  de- 
scent of  no  more  than  five  fathoms.  This 
extension  of  the  Norwegian  cold  under- 
stratum affords  the  ratiotiale  of  the  re- 
markable fact  previously  ascertained  by 
the  dredgings  of  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
— viz.,  the  presence  of  Arctic  mollusks 
on  the  Dogger  Bank  ;  and  it  further  ex- 
plains the  low  sea  temperature  of  our 
eastern  coasts,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly attributed  (like  the  "cold  band" 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  South- 
ern States)  to  a  surface-current  from  the 
north,  of  which  in  neither  case  is  there 
any  evidence. 

Returning  now  to  the  Chaiien^ert  we 
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trace  her  course  back  from  Halifax  to 
Bermijda,  and  thence  again  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Azores  and  Madeira. 
The  principal  features  of  interest  in  this 
temperature-section  are  the  great  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  stratum  above  the 
isotherm  of  40  ,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of 
about  900  fathoms  between  the  Azores 
and  Madeira ;  and  the  special  thickness, 
in  the  western  half  of  this  section,  of  the 
stratum  between  60^  and  65"*  Fahr.  We 
shall  be  better  prepared  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  peculiarities,  when 
we  compare  the  thermal  stratification  of 
the  North  with  that  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. 

From  Madeira,  the  course  of  the  Chal- 
lenger  was  turned  southwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion of  general  parallelism  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  until  she  approach- 
ed the  Equator  ;  and  we  now  encounter 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  thermal  stra-. 
tification.  For,  whilst  the  surface-tem- 
perature progressively  rose  from  71°  to 
79°,  this  augmentation  affected  the  su- 
perficial stratum  alone;  the  isotherm  of 
60°  remained  parallel  to  the  surface; 
but  all  the  subjacent  isotherms  were 
found  to  slant  upivards^  that  of  40*  ris- 
ing from  950  fathoms  half-way  between 
Madeira  and  St.  Vincent  to  650  fathoms 
off  St.  Vincent,  and  to  450  fathoms  in 
3*  N.  lat., — thus  confirming  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  the  conclusion  of 
Lenz,  that  the  Polar  under-flow  rises  to- 
wards the  surface  in  the  Equatorial 
zone. 

The  Challenger  then  crossed  the  At- 
lantic for  the  third  time  between  3°  N. 
lat.  and  4°  S.  lat.,  passing  St.  Paul's 
Rock  and  Fernando  Noronha,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  Pernambuco,  lat. 
7^"^  S.  The  facts  brought  to  light  in  this 
part  of  her  survey  may  be  considered  as 
surpassing  in  interest  all  that  had  been 
previously  ascertained;  their  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  she  was  directed  to 
test  being  of  crucial  value.  For  in  the 
temperature-section  here  obtained,  these 
two  features  are  specially  noticeable — 
first,  the  further  reduction  of  bottom- 
temperature,  and,  second,  the  yet  nearer 
approach  of  the  isotherm  of  40°  to  the 
surface.  Almost  precisely  under  the 
Line,  a  bottom-temperature  of  32*4**  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  2,475  fathoms; 
and  as  the  isotherm  of  35**  (the  lowest 
temperature  that  the  Arctic  under-flow 


could  here  bear)  lay  at  the  depth  of 
about  1,800  fathoms,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  stratum  of  675  fathoms  (4,050  feet) 
in  thickness  beneath  this,  must  entirely 
consist  of  water  that  has  found  its  way 
thither  from  the  Antarctic  area.  But 
this  is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  1,500  fa- 
fhoms'  thickness,  whose  temperature 
ranges  between  35°  and  40° ;  thus  actual- 
ly carrying  up  the  isotherm  of  40°  to 
within  300  fathoms  of  the  surface.  From 
78°  at  the  surface,  the  thermometer  was 
found  to  fall  to  55°  within  100  fathoms, 
just  as  it  does  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but 
whilst  in  that  inland  sea  the  temperature 
remains  constant  from  that  point  to  the 
bottom,  it  goes  on  falling,  beneath  the 
Equatorial  sun,  to  45°  at  about  220  fa- 
thoms, to  40°  at  less  than  300,  and 
thence  progressively  to  the  bottom- tem- 
perature of  32*4°  through  a  stratum  of 
more  than  2000  fathoms'  thickness. 
Now,  as  the  lowest  surface-temperature 
of  the  whole  year  cannot  be  here  less  • 
than  75°,  it  is  clear  that  the  influence  of 
what  may  be  called  "  imported  cold " 
ranges  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is  most 
intense,  up  to  the  superficial  stratum, 
gradually  dying  out  as  the  water  comes 
under  the  influence  of  the  downward 
convection  of  the  heat  imparted  by  solar 
radiation.  And  it  seems  impossible  to 
account  for  this  fact  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  attributing  it  to  a  continual  up- 
rising of  colder  w^ater  from  below,  to  re- 
place the  warm  upper  layer  which  is 
constantly  being  draughted  off  towards 
either  Pole.  If  that  uprising  were  slow- 
er than  it  is,  the  downward  convection 
of  the  heat  derived  from  solar  radiation 
would  prevent  the  effect  of  Polar  cold 
from  showing  itself  so  near  the  surface; 
and  there  would  be  no  such  extraordi- 
nary thinning-away  of  the  upper  strata, 
as  shows  itself  in  this  Equatorial  section. 
Another  evidence  of  this  uprising  is 
afforded  by  the  moderation  of  the  sur- 
face-temperature of  the  Equatorial  At- 
lantic, which  does  not  seem  to  rise  (at 
least  in  the  open  ocean)  to  a  higher  ave 
rage,  even  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  than 
I  have  myself  seen  it  to  maintain  in  the . 
Mediterranean  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  the  Red  Sea,  wjiere  there  is 
no  such  ascent  of  an  under-stratum  of 
cold  water,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
surface  in  August  is  86j^°,  and  in  Septen>- 
ber  88'' ;  and  the  maximum  not  unfre* 
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quently  rises  to  ioo%  occasionally  to 
1 06".  Now,  as  it  is  not  the  heat  of  the 
air  that  thus  raises  the  surface- tempera- 
ture, but  direct* solar  radiation,  'I  can 
see  no  other  reason  why  the  temperature 
of  the  Equatorial  Atlantic  does  not  rise 
as  high  as  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  than  that 
the  former  is  kept  down  by  the  continual 
ascent  of  cooler  water.  Where  such  an 
ascent  is  prevented  by  the  comparative 
shallowness  of  the  bottom  (as  happens 
along  the  Guinea  coast),  the  surface- 
temperature  rises. 

Another  strong  indication  of  this  as- 
cent is  afforded  by  the  Specific  Gravity 
observations,  very  carefully  and  system- 
atically made  by  the  Physicist  of  the 
Challenger.  It  was  long  since  observed 
by  Humboldt,  that  whilst  the  salinity 
of  Oceanic  surface-water  increases  as 
either  Tropic  is  approached  from  its 
Temperate  zone,  it  diminishes  again  on 
^  passing  from  either  Tropic  towards  the 
Equator ;  and  this  fact  was  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  T.enz,  on  whom  it 
obviously  made  a  great  impression.  The 
progressive  increase  between  the  Poles 
and  Tropics  is  obviously  referrible  to 
increased  evaporation  ;  but  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  Ec^uatorial  reduction  }  To 
attribute  it  to  the  admixture  of  the  fresh 
water  which  descends  in  Equatorial  rains, 
seems  absurd;  because  all  this  water, 
and  more,  has  been  pumped  up  by  eva- 
poration from  the  Equatorial  area  itself. 
And  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  dis- 
charged by  the  great  rivers  of  Africa 
and  South  America  is  utterly  inadequate 
to  produce  such  a  reduction,  which  is  as 
distinct  in  mid-ocean  as  it  is  nearer 
cither  of  these  continents. .  The  true 
explanation  is  afforded,  as  Lenz  pointed 
out,  and  as,  in  ignorance  of  his  work,  I 
had  myself  suggested,  by  the  ascent  of 
the  Polar  under-flow;  which  brings  all 
the  way  to  the  Equator  the 'low  salinity 
it  has  derived  in  the  Polar  areas  from 
the  melting  of  ice  and  snow.  This  re- 
duction of  salinity  not  being  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  increase  of  Specific  Gra- 
vity produced  by  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, the  Polar  water  continues  to 
underlie  the  more  saline  waters  above  it; 
but  rising  to  the  surface  as  the  latter  is 
draughted  off,  it  continues  to  show  its 
Polar  source  by  its  low  specific  gravity, 
even  when  its  temperature  has  been 
raised  to  the    Equatorial   standard.     A 


mean  of  eight  observations  between  St. 
Thomas  and  Bermuda  gave  1*0272  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  (Tropical)  surface- 
water,  and  I '0263  as  that  of  (Polar) 
bottom-water.*  But  a  mean  of  seven- 
teen observations  between  Cape  Verde 
and  Bahia  gave  1*0263  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  (Equatorial)  surface-water, 
while  a  mean  of  eight'  observations  gave 
I '026 1  as  the  specific  gravity  of  (Polar) 
bottom-water, — an  approximation  so  re- 
markable, that  it  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered capable  of  any  other  explanation, 
than  that  the  Equatorial  surface-water 
is  really  Polar  water  which  lias  risen  up 
from  beneath. 

Proceeding  southwards  along  the 
coast  of  South  America  as  far  as  Abrol- 
hos  Island,  lat.  20^*  S.,  the  Challenger 
then  crossed  the  South  Atlantic  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  first  stretcMng 
•  obliquely  to  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Ac- 
unha  in  lat.  38**,  and  then  keeping  in 
nearly  the  same  parallel  to  the  Cape. 
Though  the  depth  of  this  basin  is  less 
than  that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  gene- 
ral temperature  of  its  bottom  was  found 
to  be  about  two  degrees  lower,  averag- 
ing T,^"",  while  the  isotherm  of  35**  lay  at 
about  600  fathoms  above  the  bottom; 
thus  showing  the  existence  of  a  stratum 
of  water  of  1,800  feet  in  thickness,  colder 
than  any  that  is  found  (save  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances)  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  isotherm  of  40**  again, 
which,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  at  a  like 
distance  from  the  Equator,  lay  at  800  or 
900  fathoms*  depth,  here  lay  at  between 
300  and  500  fathoms;  thus  showing 
that  the  whole  mass  of  water  filling  the 
South  Atlantic  basin  beneath  that  depth 
has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
Antarctic  cold.  Though  the  stratum 
above  the  isotherm  of  40**  is  thicker  than 
under  the  Equator,  it  is  only  about  half 
as  thick  as  the  corresponding  stratum  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  contains  nauch 
less  heat;  the  surface-temperature  in 
this  section  nowhere  rising  above  6o% 
and  being  generally  much  lower,  thou^ 
taken  in  the  early  summer  of  the  Soudi- 
ern  hemisphere. 

The  thermal  condition  of  the   SoaA 


*  In  all  these  observations,  the  temperatmns 
of  the  samples  compared  were  brought  to  a 
common  standard,  so  that  their  respective 
Specific  Gravities  truly  indicated  their  relative 
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Atlantic,  then,  differs  from  that  of  the 
North  Atlantic — (i)  in  the  greater  cold- 
ness of  the  vast  mass  of  water  occupying 
the  deeper  part  of  its  basin  ;  and  (i)  in 
the  inferior  warmth  of  its  upper  stratum. 
The  former  is  clearly  attributable  to  the 
complete  freedom  of  communication  be- 
tween the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Ant- 
arctic area ;  the  latter  is  probably  due 
to  several  influences  in  combination,  as 
I  shall  now  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  long  been 
known  to  PhysicalGeographers,  the  great 
predominance  of  land  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  raises  its  general  tempera- 
ture ;  the  solar  radiation  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  land,  whilst  it  ex- 
pends itself,  when  falling  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  in  increased  evaporation. 
Hence  the  thermal  Equator  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  geographical  Equator  ;  and 
the  isotherm  which  corresponds  to  the 
parallel  of  (say)  30''  south,  lies  in  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  nearer  the  paral- 
lel of  40^ 

But,  secondly,  the  peculiar  direction 
of  the  American  coast-line  gives  a  north- 
erly slant  to  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  great  Equatorial  drift-current 
of  the  Atlantic.  Too  much  attention,  as 
it  seems  to  me^  has  been  fixed  on  the 
part  of  it  which  is  impelled  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  which  issues  forth  from 
it  as  the  Gulf  Stream;  and  too  little 
upon  that  very  large  part  which  strikes 
the  chain  of  the  Antilles  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and  which  must  be  thus 
turned  back  without  entering  the  gulf. 
Although  this  drift-current  is  quite 
superficial,  its  depth  being  estimated  by 
Captain  Nares  at  no  more  than  50  fa- 
thoms, yet  it  seems  to  me  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  vast  body  of  water  it  con- 
veys should  make  its  way  downwards, 
when  its  onward  motion  is  checked,  so 
as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
surface-layer, and  that  this  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  marked  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  between  60°  and  65*^  Fahr., 
which  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  sections  taken  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  the  third  place,  the  progressive 
narrowing  of  the  North  Atlantic  basin 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  the  progressive  widening  of  the 
basin  of  the  South  Atlantic  from  the 
Equator   southwards,  may  be   expected 


to  exert  precisely  opposite  influences 
upon  the  thickness  of  that  upper  stra- 
tum, which,  ex  hypothesiy  is  being  drawn, 
in  each  hemisphere,  from  the  Equator 
towards  its  Pole — tending,  in  the  first 
case,  to  increase  its  thickness  by  lateral 
compression,  and,^in  the  second,  to  dimi- 
nish the  thickness  by  lateral  expansion. 
In  virtue  of  this  excess  of  thickness,  the 
north-moving  stratum  in  the  former  will 
possess  a  far  greater  power  of  resisting 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  cold,  than 
the  south-moving  stratum  in  the  latter  ; 
and  we  thus  find  the  isotherm  of  40°  ly- 
ing at  the  depth  of  800  fathoms  even  off 
the  Faroe  Islands,  in  lat  59^°  N.,  whilst, 
near  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in 
lat.  38*^  S.,  it  lies  at  only  about  half  that 
depth — the  surface-temperature  in  both 
situations  being  about  52°  Fahr. 

We  are  enabled,  by  this  comparison, 
to  estimate  pretty  nearly  the  relative 
effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  the 
General  Oceanic  Circulation,  in  produc- 
ing that  amelioration  of  the  climate  of 
north-western  Europe,  which  is  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  called  in  question,  what- 
ever may  be  our  mode  of  accounting  for 
it.  The  correspondence  of  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
is  regulated  by  local  influences  alone, 
with  that  of  the  outside  Atlantic  under 
the  same  parallels,  seems  to  show  that 
no  excess  of  surfaceAx^dX  is  communica- 
ted to  the  latter  by  the  transport  into  it 
of  Equatorial  water.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  great  excess  of  heat  contained 
in  its  sub-surface  stratum,  over  that  con- 
tained in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  South 
Atlantic  at  a  like  distance  from  the  ther- 
mal equator,  seems  partly  attributable  to 
the  larger  share  of  the  Equatorial  Cur- 
rent which  the  former  receives  in  the 
two  modes  just  alluded  to.  This,  how- 
ever, would  have  no  effect  whatever 
upon  our  climate,  if  the  entire  upper 
stratum  had  not  a  continual  north- 
ward movement,  and  for  this  move- 
ment extending  all  across  the  Atlantic 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  600  fathoms,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  by  any  residual 
vis  a  tergo  of  a  limited  current  which  has 
completely  died  out  by  superficial  ex- 
pansion. But  if  we  admit  that,  alike  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
this  upper  stratum  is  being  drawn  pole- 
wards by  a  vis  a  fronie  generated  by  the 
continual    descent   of    the   water   that 
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comes  under  the  influence  of  Polar  cold, 
we  see  how  the  excess  of  thickness  it 
possesses  in  the  Northern  hemisphere 
enables  it  to  impart  to  the  atmosphere 
above  it  a  corresponding  amount  of 
warmth.  For,  as  every  surface-film  that 
has  given  up  its  heat  to  the  air  above  it, 
sinking  until  it  meets  with  water  as  cold 
as  itself,  is  replaced  by  the  uprising  of 
warm  water  from  beneath,  so,  the  further 
down  the  excess  of  warmth  extends,  the 
longer  will  it  be  before  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
air  above — just  as  the  surface  of  a  deei) 
lake  remains  uncongealed  by  a  frost 
which  forms  a  thick  layer  of  ice  on  a 
shallow  pond  or  mere. 

It  was  urged,  several  years  ago,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Findlay,  that  supposing  the 
Gulf  Stream  proper  to  have  a  continu- 
ous onward  movement  to  the  western 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  thinness  of 
its  expansion,  and  the  slowness  of  its 
rate,  where  it  is  last  recognizable  as  a 
current,  would  subject  it  to  the  loss  of 
all  its  surplus  heat,  long  before  it  reaches 
our  coast ;  and  this  argument  is  strong- 
ly confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  Mediterranean,  though 
heated  by  the  summer  sun  to  quite  as 
high  a  temperature  as  that  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  Mid-Atlantic,  loses  its 
excess  of  warmth  with  the  seasonal  re- 
duction in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere above  it ;  whilst,  as  soon  as  its 
surface  has  been  cooled  down  to  the 
constant  temperature  of  the  deep  subja- 
cent bed,  it  resists  any  further  reduction, 
whatever  may  be  the  temporary  depres- 
sion of  the  atmospheric  temperature. 
And  in  this  manner  we  find  that  the 
moderate,  but  permanent,  elevation  of 
the  uniformly  heated  mass  of  Mediter- 
ranean water,  has  a  far  more  potent  in- 
fluence in  ameliorating  the  climate  of  its 
northern  shores,  than  the  transient  super- 
heating of  its  surface-layer. 

lUit  it  does  not  hence  follow  that 
Mr.  Findlay  was  right  in  attributing 
the  amelioration  of  the  climate  of 
north-western  Europe,  as  Dr.  Hayes  has 
since  done,  solely  to  the  heat  transport- 
ed by  the  south-westerly  winds  ;  for  the 
very  careful  and  systematic  observations 
which  have  now  been  carried  on  for 
some  years  under  the  able  direction  of 
Professor  Mohn,  of  Christiania,  upon  the 
relative  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 


sea  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  have 
shown  that  the  latter  has  an  average  ex- 
•  cess  of  warmth  during  the  four  winter 
months,  amounting  to  14^**  Fahr.  This 
excess  he  very  naturally  attributed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  but  he  has  latterly  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  my  own  view, 
that  the  poleward  transport  of  this  vast 
amount  of  heat  requires  a  far  larger  and 
deeper  movement,  for  which  the  Gene- 
ral Oceanic  Circulatioii  alone  can  ade- 
quately account- 

This  view  derives  further  confirmation 
from  the  extension  of  the  Challenger  in- 
quiries into  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  by  a 
southward  deflection  from  her  course 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Sydney.  For  it  becomes  plain,  from  an 
examination  of  the  temperature-sections 
taken  in  this  part  of  her  voyage,  that  the 
comparative  coldness  of  the  Southern 
ocean  is  essentially  due,  not  so  much  to 
the  want  of  a  superheated  surface-layer, 
as  to  the  rapid  reduction  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  comparatively  thin 
upper  warm  stratum  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  cold  :  the  isotherm  of  40^ 
which  lies  below  400  fathoms  in  lat.  37* 
S.,  rising  to  150  fathoms  in  lat.  46®  S., 
and  actually  coming  to  the  surface  near 
Kerguelen's  Land  (lat.  50°  S.),  while  it 
lies  below  800  fathoms  in  the  corre- 
sponding northern  parallel.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  summer  climate 
of  Kcrguelen's  Land,  as  Captain  Nares 
remarks,  is  comparable  to  the  winter  cli- 
mate of  the  British  Isles ;  and  that  gla- 
ciers there  descend  from  the  mountains 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  reminding 
us  of  the  ice-sheet  which  covered  the 
surface  of  North  Britain  during  the  £^- 
cial  epoch. 

The  Challenger  approached  the  great 
Antarctic  ice-barrier  in  the  height  of  the 
southern  summer,  when  the  influence  of 
solar  radiation  was  exerted  in  melting 
the  icebergs  and  the  edge  of  the  field-ice» 
and  thus  in  lowering  rather  than  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  surface-water, 
which  was  found  to  be  pretty  con- 
stantly that  of  melting  ice  as  far 
down  as  the  thickness  of  the  ice 
extended.  This  was  exactly  what  had 
been  anticipated ;  for  the  water  thus 
chilled  does  not  descend,  but  remains 
floating  at  the  surface,  in  consequence 
of  the  lower  proportion  of  salt  which  it 
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contains :  and  yet  it  does  not  rise  in 
temperature,  because  any  further  acces- 
sion of  heat  it  may  receive  from  the  sun 
is  expended  in  melting  more  ice.  But 
underneath  this  stratum  of  half-salt 
glacial  water,  there  was  found  a  stratum 
of  ordinary  sea-water  having  a  tempera- 
ture between  32®  and  37® ;  and  this  was 
obviously  continuous  with  the  proper 
surface-stratum  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  ice-barrier  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  melting  ice ;  whilst  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  subja- 
cent mass  down  to  the  bottom  had  a 
temperature  of  31®  or  less.*  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  as  this  warmer  stratum  could 
not  have  derived  its  heat  from  local 
solar  radiation,  it  must  have  brought  it 
from  elsewhere  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  there 
seems  no  other  agency  to  account  for  its 
presence,  than  the  Polar  indraught  which 
has  been  so  frequently  referred  to. 

Thus  the  observations  upon  .Ocean- 
Temperature  hitherto  collected  by  the 
Challenger^  in  the  North,  Equatorial, 
and  South  Atlantic,  in  the  Antarctic, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  not  on- 
ly prove  conformable  in  every  particu- 
lar to  the  doctrine  they  were  designed 
to  test,  but  do  not  seem  capable  of  any 
other  explanation. 

The  Temperature-observations  re- 
cently made  in  the  North  Pacific  by  the 
United  States  ship  Tuscarara^ — ^which 
was  commissioned  to  carry  a  line  of 
soundings  for  a  telegraph  cable  across 
tliis  vast  ocean-basin  from  the  coast  of 
California  to  Japan,  making  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  a  half-way  station, — enable 
us  to  test  this  doctrine  by  a  case  which 
presents  a  marked  dissimilarity  of  con- 
ditions. For,  although  the  North  Paci- 
fic has  a  communication  with  the  Arctic 

♦  As  the  thermometers  supplied  to  the  ChaU 
Unger  only  registered  maxima  and  minima.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  reduction  of  the  surface- 
temperature  to  29",  prevented  an  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  temperature  of  any  subjacent 
stratum  having  a  higher  minimum.  The  Arc- 
tic Expedition  is  provided  with  the  improved 
thermometers  devised  by  Negretti  and  Zam- 
bra,  for  recording  the  temperature  of  any  stra- 
tum, whether  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  Uie 
water  through  which  they  pass  in  their  descent 
and  ascent ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  expected 
that  the  temperature  stratifrcation  beneath  the  tee 
will  be  exactly  determined. 


basin  through  Behring's  Strait»  yet  this 
is  too  shallow,  as  well  as  narrow,  to  ad* 
mit  of  any  outflow  of  glacial  water  from 
the  latter  into  the  former.  Now,  as  the 
average  depth  of  the  North  Pacific  is 
consiaerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  excess  extends  to  the 
South  Pacific  also,  we  should  expect,  on 
the  principle  already  stated,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Antarctic  cold  will  be  strongly 
exerted  throughout  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Tuscarora 
observations.  For  the  bottom-tempera- 
ture, at  depths  exceeding  2,000  fathomsi 
is  nearly  everywhere  but  'little  above 
32®;  while  the  slight  elevation  which 
was  shown  as  the  Tuscarora  returned 
by  a  more  northerly  course,  along  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  sufiices  to  show  that 
this  low  temperature  cannot  depend 
upo]i  the  surface-cold  of  the  local  win- 
ter, but  must  be  imported  all  the  way 
from  the  Antarctic  area.  But,  further^ 
this  glacial  water  was  found  to  occupy 
the  whole  basin  to  at  least  as  high  .i^ 
level  as  it  does  that  of  the  South  At- 
lantic ;  the  upper  stratum  of  above  40^ 
Fahr.  having  nowhere  a  greater  thick- 
ness than  400  fathoms,  and  thinning 
away  so  rapidly  towards  the  north,  that, 
except  in  the  line  of  die  Kuro  Siwo,  or 
Japan  current — which  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Equatorial  deflected 
to  the  N.E.  by  the  continental  and  insu-* 
lar  coast  line  of  Eastern  Asia — the  gla- 
cial stratum  comes  to  within  a  closer 
proximity  to  the  surface  than  it  is  any- 
where known  to  do  under  corresponding 
parallels ;  water  of  35®  being  met  with 
at  no  more  than  15  fathoms'  depth  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that 
the  Thermal  condition  of  the  North 
Pacific  revealed  by  these  observationit 
was  altogether  contrary  to  my  anticipa* 
tions.  ^  I  had  supposed  that  the  virtual 
seclusion  of  its  basin  from  the  influence 
of  Arctic  cold,  and  the  vast  distance  of 
its  northern  part  from  the  Antarctic  area, 
would  have  combined  to  rive  to  its  sea- 
bed a  temperature  above  that  of  the  oth- 
er great  Ocean-bottoms.  And  no  reason 
had  occurred  to  me,  why  the  surface- 
stratum  should  contain  so  small  a 
measure  of  heat  And  yet,  on  reason- 
ing-out the  problem,  I  came  to  see  that, 
anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  the  .want  of 
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communication  between  the  North  Paci- 
fic and  the  Arctic  basins,  in  the  presence 
of  a  perfectly  free  communication  with 
the  Antarctic,  is  a  reason  why  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  former  should  be  rather 
colder  than  warmer.  For  we  may  con- 
sider the  entire  Pacific  and  Antarctic  ba- 
sin in  the  light  of  a  long  trough,  at  the 
south  end  of  which  Polar  Cold  is  ap- 
plied to  the  surface ;  while  Equatorial 
Heat  is  applied  to  the  surface,  at,  say, 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  trough 
from  the  north  end.  Now,  in  the  South- 
ern division  of  the  trough,  the  circula- 
tion will  go  on  as  in  the  former  case ; 
the  water  chilled  by  Polar  cold  descend- 
ing and  flowing  along  the  floor  of  the 
trough,  and  being  replaced  by  the  sur- 
face-inflow of  warmer  water  from  the 
Equatorial  region.  But  as  the  Po- 
lar bottom-flow  will  not  meet  any  simi- 
lar flow  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
trough,  only  a  portion  of  it  will  rise  to 
the  surface  under  the  Equator,  the  re- 
mainder continuing  to  flow  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  trough,  thus 
keeping  its  temperature  down  nearly  to 
the  Antarctic  standard.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  South  Polar  surface-in- 
draught will  not  only  extend  to  the 
Equator,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  cor- 
responding indraught  towards  the  North 
Pole,  will  act  backwards  (as  it  were)  up- 
on the  upper  stratum  of  the  North  Paci- 
fic, giving  it  a  southward  movement  to- 
7vards  the  Equator,  instead  of  the  north- 
ward movement  from  the  Equator, 
which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  To  replace  this,  the 
cold  under-stratum  of  the  North  Pacific 
will  be  continually  rising  towards  the 
surface ;  and  thus  the  powerful  action 
of  the  sun's  summer  heat  between  the 
parallels  of  30*^  and  50'',  will  be  con- 
stantly antagonized  by  that  of  the  win- 
ter cold  of  the  Antarctic  area  at  a  dis- 
tance of  8,000  miles  or  more.  But  if  a 
subsidence  of  the  land  bordering  Beh- 
ring's  Strait  were  to  take  place  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  open  a  broad  and  deep 
channel  between  the  North  Pacific  and 


the  Arctic  basin,  the  outflow  of  Polar 
water  that  would  then  go  on  from  the 
latter  into  the  former,  would  produce  a 
movement  of  the  upper  stratum  in  the 
contrary  direction  ;  thus  drawing  a  sur- 
face-flow of  Equatorial  water  towards 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  land-border  on  either 
side. 

Thus  we  see  the  great  importance  of 
this  General  Oceanic  Circulation  in  re- 
gulating the  distribution  of  Tempera- 
ture, alike  at  the  surface  and  over  the 
bottom,  of  those  vast  marine  areas, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  cover  little  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  superfi- 
cies of  our  globe.  And  it  is  by  this  dis- 
tribution of  Temperature,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  Animal  life  is  mainly  domi- 
nated. But,  as  I  showed  on  a  former 
occasion,  its  influence  in  providing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  abyssal  waters  with 
both  food  and  oxygen  is  not  one  whit 
less  important ;  the  condition  of  a  deep 
Inland  Sea  (such  as  the  Mediterranean), 
which  is  virtually  cut  off"  from  its  influ- 
ence, being  one  of  such  stagnation,  as  to. 
be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
Animal  life  at  any  great  distance  beneath 
the  surface.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Animal  life  could  exist  on  the 
Ocean-bottom  at  depths  'far  exceeding; 
that  of  the  barren  sea-bed  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, if  it  were  not  for  the  vertical 
movement  produced  by  opposition  of 
temperature ;  which,  by  bringing  up  eve- 
ry drop  of  ocean-water,  in  its  turn,  from 
the  deepest  abysses  to  the  surface,  puri- 
fies it  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  other 
products  of  animal  decomposition  with 
which  it  has  come  to  be  charged,  im- 
parts to  it  a  vivifying  dose  of  oxyg^en, 
and  mingles  with  it  those  products  of 
Vegetable  life,  which  serve,  when  car- 
ried down  to  the  ocean-depths,  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  animals  that  swarm 
upon  their  bottom,  and  contribute,  by 
the  accumulation  of  their  calcareous  ex- 
uvice^  to  form  the  components  of  future 
Continents. —  Contemporary  Review, 
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NOT    TO    BE. 


BY   AUGUSTA   WEBSTER. 

The  rose  said,  *'  Let  but  this  long  rain  be  past, 

And  I  shall  feel  my  sweetness  in  the  sun, 
And  pour  its  fulness  into  life  at  last;" 

But  when  the  rain  was  done, 
But  when  dawn  sparkled  through  unclouded  air, 

She  was  not  there. 

The  lark  said,  "  Let  but  winter  be  away. 

And  blossoms  come,  and  light,  and  I  will  soar, 
And  lose  the  earth,  and  be  the  voice  of  day  ;" 

But  when  the  snows  were  o*er. 
But  when  spring  broke  in  blueness  overhead, 

The  lark  was  dead. 

And  myriad  roses  made  the  garden  glow, 

And  skylarks  carolled  all  the  summer  long — 
What  lack  of  birds  to  sing  and  flowers  to  blow  ? 

Yet,  ah,  lost  scent,  lost  song  ! 
Poor  empty  rose,  poor  lark  that  never  trilled  ! 
Dead  unfulfilled ! 

Comhill  Magazttie, 


•  »  • 
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Historical  whitewashing  is  decided- 
ly one  of  the  fine  arts.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  began  it.  He  took  Richard  Crook- 
back  with  all  the  moral  and  physical 
imperfections  which  Shakespeare  and 
the  story  books  had  lavished  on  his 
head,  shaved  off  his  hump,  straightened 
his  legs,  and  presented  him,  not  only  as 
a  comely  and  courteous  gentleman,  but, 
as  times  went,  by  no  means  a  bad  king. 
Lord  Bacon  has  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
dirt  scraped  off  his  character  by  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  ;  and  as  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ! — if  she  does  not  go 
down  to  posterity  as  an  angel  of  light,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Hossack.  It 
is  easy  to  make  a  hero  or  a  heroine.  A  ju- 
dicious and  exhaustive  system  of  puffing 
will  immortalise  a  Prince  or  a  Pill,  make 
the  fortune  of  a  Sewing  Machine  or  a 
Statesman.  Sed  revocare  gradum  !  That's 
the  rub  !  There  is  the  triumph  !  What 
a  delight  it  is  to  find  out  that  everyone 
else  has  been  wrong!  What  glory  to 
know  that  you  are  the  smart  fellow  who 
has  made  black  into  white  ! 

Long  have  I  yearned  for  this  distinc- 
tion,  and   asked   myself,  "  Why  should 


not  you  also  try  your  hand  with  the 
whitewash  ?"  The  difficulty  was  to  find 
a  subject  which  would  be  at  once  black 
enough  and  interesting  enough  for  my 
brush.  At  first  I  thought  of  King  He- 
rod. As  a  child  I  was  much  frightened 
by  illustrations  of  his  baby-farming  ope- 
rations, and,  as  a  schoolboy,  much  exer- 
cised about  tetrarchs  of  Galilee.  I 
could  be  very  learned  upon  this  theme. 
I  could  fill  pages  with  elaborate  essays 
upon  the  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion of  King  Herods  who  were  not  the 
King  Herod  I  was  going  to  take  in 
hand.  I  could  have  proved  conclusive- 
ly that  he  was  not  fond  of  seeing  ladies 
dance ;  that  Herodias  only  had  one 
daughter,  who  died  of  measles  in  her 
infancy ;  and  I  should  have  produced 
statistics  (founded  upon  the  natural  pro- 
gression of  population)  to  show  that 
what  we  call  the  "  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents" is  a  myth.  But  would  people 
care  ?  The  subject  is  black  enough,  but 
it  wants  interest.  What  is  Herod  to  us 
(on  week-days),  or  we  to  Herod,  now  } 
Besides,  I  might  be  made  governor  of  a 
colony  where  there  was  an  anti-Colenso 
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Bishop,  and  what  would  become  of  me 
then !  No ;  upon  mature  reflection,  I 
resolved  to  leave  King  Herod  as  black 
as  he  is  painted. 

Titus  Gates  and  Mrs.  Brownrigg  next 
suggested  themselves,  and  either  offer- 
ed a  splendid  opportunity  for  assailing 
popular  prejudice  and  re-editing  history, 
when,  lo !  whilst  engaged  upon  a  totally 
different  subject — in  point  of  fact,  whilst 
giving  you  my  ideas  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  Saving  No* — a  brilliant  flash  of 
THOUGHT  (capitals,  printer,  an  ye  love 
me!)  disclosed  the  man.  There  he 
stood  before  my  mind's  eye — pale,  hag- 
gard, despised,  clad  in  his  gabardine 
that  had  been  spat  upon,  a  knife  in  one 
hand  and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other. 
There  he  stood  !  the  man  who  had  been 
made  hateful  for  all  time — Shylock  the 
Jew.  Shylock,  a  name  which  has  passed 
for  generations  as  the  synonym  of  sharp 
practice,  greed,  and  cruelty.  Shylock  ! 
who  lived  as  the  dirt  under  the  feet  of  a 
lot  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Shy- 
lock !  who  was  spat  upon,  cursed,  kick- 
ed, outwitted,  defeated,  ruined,  with  a 
verdict  of  **  Serve  him  right  '*  upon  eve- 
ry count.  Shylock  ! — as  /  say,  the  Jew- 
ed — is  the  man  for  me  to  rehabilitate — a 
subject  worthy  of  my  whitewash  !  and, 
as  for  those  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
IVe  got  a  pot  of  good,  thick,  sticky 
lamp-black,  and  a  pound  brush  for 
them, 

Shakespeare  is  not  responsible  for  the 
story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  He 
got  it  from  Boccaccio,  who  got  it  from 
earlier  Italian  novelists,  who  got  it 
(may  be)  from  Scandinavian  bards,  who 
got  it  from  fables  of  the  Hindus, 
who  got  it  from  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
for  aught  I  know.  But  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  telling  is  his  own.  By  itself 
it  can  be  easily  made  fun  of.  For  years 
the  part  of  Shylock  was  played  as  low 
comedy.  Ingoldsby  made  fun  of  him. 
Frank  Talfourd  burlesqued  him;  and 
the  late  Mr.  Robson  gave  Olympic  au- 
diences a  Jew,  who  made  their  flesh 
creep  in  one  mood,  before  they  had 
well  done  laughing  at  him  in  another. 
And  oh  I  the  "  great  tragedians'*  who 
have  torn  him  to  bits!  It  is  no  part  of 
my  present  business  to  be  funny.  Lite- 
rary whitewashing,  I  would  have  you  to 
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know,  is  a  serious  business.  Tradition, 
prejudice,  and  all  the  ideas  in  their 
train,  are  against  the  whitewasher.  The 
mind's  eye  bears  on  its  retina  the  accus- 
tomed black  image,  even  when  the  chalk 
is  half  an  inch  thick  all  over  it.  And 
if  a  stain  oozes  out  here  and  there,  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  judged  by  that 
But  I'm  drifting  away  from  Shylock. 

Bassanio  is  a  young  noble  of  Venice 
(he  is  addressed  as  Lord  Bassanio)  who 
having  outrun  the  constable,  seeks  to 
feather  his  ragged  nest  by  marrying  an 
heiress.  A  spendthrift  and  a  fortune- 
hunter,  he,  having  already  borrowed 
money  from  his  friend  Antonio,  and 
spent  it,  wants  three  thousand  ducats 
more,  to  buy  fine  clothes  and  compete 
with  such  suitors  as  the  Princes  of  Mo- 
rocco and  of  Arragon,  and  others  whom 
"the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every 
coast,"  to  woo  the  fair  Portia.  In  oth- 
er words,  to  obtain  her  hand  under  false 
pretences.  Antonio,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  hasn't  got  the  money.  He  has 
gone  in  for  "  corners'*  in  various  arti- 
cles, and  is  ".short;"  but  he  has — or 
thinks  he  has — credit,  and  bids  Bassanio 
"  go  forth"  and  try  what  it  can  do.  So 
he  gpes  to  Shylock,  and  stands  by 
whilst  the  bond,  having  for  its  penalty  a 
pound  of  flesh,  is  made.  Oh,  yes,  of 
course,  he  objects.  He  really  could  not 
think  of  such  a  thing — and  the  rest  of 
it ;  but  he  takes  the  money,  "  That's  the 
sort  of  man  he  is." 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  we 
find  ruffling  it  in  the  street  with  a  crowd 
of  young  bloods,  /know  him.  I  know 
his  lineal  descendant,  Mr.  Antonio  of 
Crutched  Friars,  who,  a  very  pattern 
skin-flint  in  his  counting-house,  is  to  be 
found  in  St.  Jamies's  Street  at  five 
o'clock,  with  a  moss  rose  in  his  button- 
hole, in  company  of  Sir  John  Salarino, 
the  Honorable  Plantagenet  Salanio, 
and  their  henchman,  the  young  man  of 
the  party,  Tom  Gratiano,  the  editor  of 
the  *  Parnassus  Literary  Gazette.*  He 
lends  them  money,  gives  them  dinners, 
gets  invitations  through  their  influence 
to  Lady  Puresang's  entertainments,  and 
is  not  without  a  hope  that  they  will  one 
day  put  him  up  at  the  Ramillies  Cluby 
where  Royalty  may  be  seen  taking  its 
soda  and  b.  in  the  small  hours. 

Antonio  of  Venice  had  credit.  Had 
he }    Why   then   did    he  let  Bassanio 
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take  him  to  Shylock,  who  was  well 
known  to  him  as  a  driver  of  hard  bar- 
gains, and  whom  he  had  oft  insulted 
"on  'Change*'?  Oh  !  Jews  were  the 
only  money  lenders  in  those  days. 
Granted.  But  was  despised  and  abused 
Shylock  the  only  Jew  in  Venice  ?  My 
good  friends,  Antonio  was  a  humbug 
and  a  tuft-hunter.  I  don't  believe  in 
those  "  rich  argosies."  He  meant  to 
"  do"  the  Jew  from  the  commence- 
ment. 

What  right  had  he  to  think  there  was 
"  kindness"  in  the  bargain  ?  What  had 
he  done  that  the  Jew  should  be  merry 
with  him  ?  For  a  moment  he  takes  the 
right  view.  Lend  it  to  an  enemy,  he 
blusters,  and  do  your  worst;  then  he 
drops  off  his  high  horse,  and  comes  out 
with  his  idiotic  **  This  is  kindness." 
The  plain  fact  is  that  no  one  else  would 
lend  him  the  money,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  let  Bassanio  go  back  to  the  Ra- 
millies  and  say  so. 

And  Shylock  ?  He  meant  to  "  do" 
the  Christian  ?  Undoubtedly.  He 
swore  it .  to  himself,  and  if  Bassanio 
and  Antonio  had  had  an  ounce  of  sense 
between  them  they  would  have  gathered 
>,  declaration  of  war  out  of  his  first 
greetings.  Lend  money  gratis !  Was 
it  like  him  ?  Risk  three  thousand  du- 
cats for  merriment !  Not  he !  He 
meant  mischief,  and  why  not  ?  It  was 
an  eye  for  an  eye  in  those  days.  The 
laWs,  the  customs,  the  passions  of 
Venetians  were  for  retaliation.  The 
Christian  had  interfered  with  Shylock's 
business,  had  abused  his  religion,  had 
spurned  and  spat  upon  him.  If  Anto- 
nio had  called  Salarino  **  a  dog,"  Salari- 
no  would  have  **  out  fox"  and  spitted 
him.  If  Gratiano  had  "vented  his 
rheum"  upon  Lorenzo's  beard,  one  or 
other  would  have  gone  to  the  tomb 
of  his  family,  feet  foremost,  before  the 
sun  went  down.  Rapiers  and  such  ho- 
norable quarrelling  tools  were  not  for 
the  Jew.  The  sole  weapon  left  for  him 
to  fight  withal  was  cunning.  Small 
blame  to  him,  say  I,  if  he  sharpened  it 
up  for  this  occasion. 

Well,  by  the  merest  fluke,  Bassanio 
chooses  the  right  casket  and  wins  Por- 
tia. Here  again  is  a  pretty  arrangement 
made  by  a  gentleman  of  the  period. 
He  puts  up  his  daughter  as  the  prize 
for  guessing  a  conundrum  !  If  Shylock 


(he  was  a  widower)  had  chosen  the  lead% 
en  casket,  he  might  have  claimed  her. 
She  might  have  become  Mrs.  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  and  very  nearly  did  go  to  an  Al- 
gerine  harem.  However,  the  course  of 
true  love  goes  smooth,  and  the  right 
man  wins  the  lady  and  her  money  ;  hav- 
ing had  the  grace — let  me  give  him  cre- 
dit for  that — to  tell  her  that  "  all  his 
wealth  ran  in  his  veins."  He  was  "  a 
gentleman."  A  gentleman,  forsooth ! 
who  leaves  his  best  friend  in  the  lurch, 
whilst  he  is  flaunting  in  blue  and  silver, 
and  treating  as  a  welcome  guest  the  man 
who  had  robbed  of  his  daughter  and  his 
money  the  very  Jew  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  iht  possibility  of  his  success  ! 
That's  the  sort  of  "  gentleman"  he  was. 

As  for  Jessica,  she  ought  to  have  been 
whipped,  and  Lorenzo  given  six  months 
at  the  treadmill.  These  be  your  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ! 

Now  we  come  to  the  Trial  Scene.  It 
has  been  contended  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  lawyer's  clerk.  If  so — Heaven 
defend  me  from  such  a  lawyer  as  taught 
him  !  The  Doge,  having  all  Venice  to 
choose  from  for  an  assessor  (if  he  wanted 
one),  affronts  his  own  city  and  its  bar  by 
sending  to  Padua  for  the  "  learned  Bel- 
lario,"  who  being  sick,  sends  in  his  stead 
a  young  doctor  from  Rome — in  fact, 
Portia,  disguised.  Now,  I  do  hope  there 
was  no  consultation  between  these  two. 
I  would  rather  suppose  for  Bellario's 
credrt  as  a  lawyer,  that  Portia  forged  that 
letter,  and  evolved  those  miserable  quib- 
bles which  she  pleaded  afterwards,  out 
of  her  inward  consciousness.  She  is  ac- 
cepted as  assessor,  and  immediately 
"  sits  upon"  the  Court — not  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  as  becoming  a  member  her- 
self, but  in  the  slang  meaning  of  those 
two  Y^ords.  She  snubs  and  suppresses  . 
it,  instanter  !  The  Doge  is  extinguish-  • 
ed.  She  states  the  law,  and  how  .^  There  is 
no  contest  as  to  the  making  of  the  bond 
or  its  forfeiture ;  but  this  extraordinary 
principle  is  stated.  A  man  who  is  enti- 
tled to  cut  a  pound  of  living  flesh  may 
not  shed  a  drop  of  blood,  because  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  bond.  Omne 
majorem  in  se  minorem  continet — the 
greater  includes  the  less — says  a  maxim 
of  law  older  than  Venice.  Permission 
to  take  a  thing,  involves  a  grant  of  the 
necessary  ways  and  means  to  take  it. 
Both  parties  had  agreed    that  the  flesh 
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was  to  be  cut.  It  could  not  be  cut 
without  shedding  blood.  Therefore 
they  had  agreed  (by  presumption)  to 
shed  blood,  if  the  cutting  took  place.  But 
you  mayl^say  there  is  to  be  no  presump- 
tion :  Shylock  stuck  to  the  letter  of  his 
bond.  Good  !  Then  Shylock  might  have 
turned  the  tables  and  said,  "  The  bond 
does  not  contain  anything  about  bleeding. 
You  (Antonio)  have  got  to  yield  me  a 
pound  of  flesh  without  any  blood.  If 
you  choose  to  bleed,  so  much  the  worse 
•  for  you.'*  What  would  Madame  Asses- 
sor have  had  in  reply  to  this  }  But  she 
does  not  stop  here.  She  «ays,  "If  thou 
takest  more  or  less  than   a  just  pound 

thou  diest."     Why  t     Surely  a 

debtor  may  take  less  than  his  due.  If 
you  owe  me  five  shillings,  can  any  pow- 
er on  earth  prevent  me  from  accepting 
four  and  sixi)ence  t  Why,  before  Portia 
comes  in,  they  beg  and  pray  Shylock  to 
forego  the  whole  of  his  penalty  !  thus 
admitting  that  he  was  not  without  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
would  press  his  remedy.  "  Take  the 
sum  twice  told,"  urges  Portia,  "and  bid 
me  tear  the  bond."  If  he  could  give  up 
the  whole  of  the  penalty,  he  could  cer- 
tainly give  up  a  part.  He  could  have 
taken  half  an  ounce  of  flesh  if  he  pleas- 
ed, but  would  have  no  right  to  cut  and 
come  again.  His  remedy  would  have 
been  exhausted.  He  was  entitled  to  cut 
as  much  as  he  pleased  less  than  a  pound. 
He  was  entitled  to  all  the  blood,  bpne, 
sinew,  fibre  and  what  not,  which  that 
flesh  contained  as  component  and  neces- 
sary parts  thereof — and  they  jewed  him 
out  of  it. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  bad  law  and  worse 
logic  in  the  case.  After  having  intimi- 
dated Shylock  out  of  his  penalty,  they 
not  only  refuse  him  his  principal,  but 
decide  that  he  has  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death  and  loss  of  all  his  goods,  be- 
cause, being  an  alien,  he  has  sought  the 
life  of  a  citizen  of  Venice.  Sought  the 
life.^  There  was  nothing  about  life  in 
the  bond.  J5e  consistent,  most  learned 
Judge.  If  you  presume  that  cutting  a 
pound  of  flesh  nearest  a  man's  heart  /'//- 
volvcs^  by  necessity,  his  life — what  about 
the  blood  quibble,  thou  Daniel,  come  to 
judgment?  The  shedding  of  blood  is 
involved^  by  necessity  too.  You  would 
not  let  the  Jew  have,  by  implication,  the 
blood  ;  why  then  charge  him  by  implica- 


tion with  the  life?  Why  spring  this 
idea  at  the  end  instead  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trial,  if  there  were  any- 
thing in  it  ?  There  was  nothing  in  it. 
Shylock  had  not  "  by  direct  or  indirect 
attempt,"  sought  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
An  "  attempt  "  is  an  act — not  a  wish  or 
a  thought — a  something  dom^  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  which  will  be  the 
thing  prohibited.  Shylock  never  made 
any  such  "attempt."  They  wotdd  not 
let  him.  They  beat  him  out  of  it. 
And  when  he  gave  in,  and  threw  down 
his  knife  in  obedience  to  their  bad  law, 
they  turned  round  on  him  and  said,  "  Oh, 
you've  attempted  the  life  of  a  citizen  !" 
The  poor  Doge  cuts  in  like  one  of  the 
great  unpaid  of  modern  days,  whose  clerk 
has  been  deciding  something  for  him,  and 
is  immediately  snubbed  by  Portia.  Half 
the  Jew's  wealth  is  forfeited  to  the 
State,  and  half  to  Antonio,  who  never 
paid  his  bond,  but  who  graciously  (?) 
makes  his  share  over  to  the  man  who 
ought  to  be  in  jail  for  abduction  and 
larceny,  upon  condition  of  Shylock 
becoming  a  Christian !  What  a  cu- 
rious estimate  he  must  have  formed  of 
Christians'  ways !  If  he  were  the  man 
we  usually  take  him  to  be,  he  would- 
have  got  christened  straight  away,  in  or- 
der to  take  advantage  of  ^uch  admira- 
ble dodges  for  doing  people  out  of  their 
rights.  I  do  not  think  he  did  so.  I 
fancy  he  had  put  something  away  where 
they  could  not  get  at  it.  Assigned  it  to 
Tubal,  or  some  one  upon  trust.  I  fan- 
cy that  he  and  Antonio  went  into  busi- 
ness together  when  the  fuss  had  blown 
over,  and  that  the  latter  got  rich  out  of 
the  sharp  usury  of  his  sleeping  partner. 
How  Jessica  spent  all  her  ill-got  wealth 
on  monkeys  and  what  not,  and  ran  away 
with  Gratiano,  is  not  recorded  in  the 
play ;  but  be  sure  that  was  the  sequel. 
I  dare  say  she  went  back  to  her  old  fa- 
ther in  the  end,  and  was  forgiven.  So 
good  a  hater  must  have  loved  well.  He 
loved  his  daughter — :and  his  ducats  too  ! 
Well,  what  else  had  he  to  love  ?  The 
squalid  Ghetto  wherein  he  was  forced 
to  live  ?  the  yellow  badge  of  scorn  he 
was  compelled  to  wear  ?  the  fine  gentle- 
men who  cursed  him  in  their  prosperity 
and  cringed  to  him  in  their  need  ?  or 
the  fine  ladies  who  made  justice  into  a 
masquerade,  blew  hot  and  cold  as 
it  suited  them,  and  ruined  him  ?  Horri- 
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ble !  for  a  Jew  to  love  money  ;  but  quite 
right  for  his  daughter  to  steal  it,  and 
give  it  to  her  gentleman  (?)  lover.  Hor- 
rible !  for  a  Jew  to  contemplate  the  cut- 
ting of  a  pound  of  human  flesh  in  revenge 
for  filthy  outrage ;  but  quite  correct  for 
two  gallants  to  carve  each  other  all  over 
in  a  dispute  about  the  color  of  a  lady's 
eyes  !  Had  Shylock  lived  in  these  days, 
the  strength    of  his   disposition   would 


have  gained  him  distinction.  Nothing 
short  of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry or  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  been 
out  of  his  reach.  He  would  have  earn- 
ed the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind  by 
carrying  a  bill  for  the  total  suppression 
of  street  music,  have  subscribed  largely 
to  all  sorts  of  charities,  been  made  a  ba- 
ronet, and  have  died  full  of  years  and 
honor. — Temple  Bar. 


JONATHAN. 


Chapter  XXXHI. 


AN    EVENING   WALK,    WITH    CLOUDS. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  lit- 
tle time.  There  could  not  but  be  a  certain 
embarrassment,  now  that  the  two  friends 
so  long  estranged  found  themselves  each 
alone  in  the  company  of  the  other.^ 

Jonathan,  perhaps,  was  most  con- 
scious of  this,  because  with  him  there 
was  no  other  consciousness  to  overpow- 
er it.  Andrew  knew  more  than  that 
they  had  been  long  estranged  ;  he  felt 
that  there  had  been  a  cruel  cause  for  it. 
Why  he  was  in  Jonathan's  presence 
now,  he  could  not  tell.  The  same  mist 
of  uncertainty  and  suspense  he  had  so 
long  lived  in,  enfolded  him  still.  And 
yet,  he  felt  as  if  some  mysterious  decree 
of  fate  led  him  on  to-night. 

It  is  at  these  times  of  absolute  power- 
lessness  that  we  best  realise  that  power 
that  we  call  (too  often  irreverently)  Pro- 
vidence. We  are  not  leading  ourselves ; 
some  one  else  has  taken  us  by  the  hand. 

"  Where  are  you  goin*  ?**  he  asked  in- 
differently, as  Jonathan  having  crossed 
the  green,  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
churchyard. 

"  Only  going  to  look  in,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  It  looks  like  summer,  having 
the  wire  doors  shut,  and  the  others  left 
open." 

**  It  needs  air,  the  church  does,'* 
said  Andrew.  **  It's  wonderful  damp  o' 
Sundays." 

"  Yes,  if  the  Squire  never  did  us  an- 
other good  turn,  he  did  us  that  one. 
They  must  have  cost  a  deal  of  money, 
those  gates." 

They  found  the  churchyard  gate 
locked.  But  Jonathan  threw  his  long 
legs  over  the  railings  without  difficulty, 


and  'Drew,  with  less  ease,  followed  him. 
There  was  a  high  mild  wind  blowing ; 
the  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  and  set 
in  a  deep  grey  sky.  Drifts  of  white 
cloud  hurried  over  her  face  continually, 
and  when  they  passed  beneath  her,  she 
shed  a  dull  red  light  upon  their  outer 
edge.  Here  and  there  out  of  bays  of 
deep  grey,  a  bright  star  twinkled. 
The  elms  in  the  churchyard  were  wav- 
ing lazily  in  the  night  wind. 

Jonathan  pressed  his  face  against  the 
wires,  and  looked  into  the  church.  A 
flood  of  silver  light  was  pouring  in.  It 
fell  upon  the  moss  on  the  window  sills, 
and  upon  the  shapes  of  delicate  feathery 
fronds  of  ferns  leaning  against  the  glass  ; 
and  out  of  the  moss  there  looked  white 
blossoms,  vividly  white  as  they  caught 
the  moonlight  in  the  dark  building. 
The  knight,  with  his  visor  down,  was 
sleeping  in  the  shadows,  and  the  little 
harrponium  sat  in  darkness,  just  the 
white  edges  of  the  hymn  books  upon  it 
showing  through  the  gloom. 

"  The  church  was  never  noticed  like 
that  before,"  said  Andrew.  "  The 
schoolmissus  is  very  handy,  I  take  it ; 
she  done  it  all,  so  folks  say." 

"  She  did  all  the  tasty  part,"  said  Jo- 
nathan ;  "  I  helped  her  to  stick  on  some 
of  the  moss,  and  such  rough  work  as 
that." 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Falk  done  that,"  An- 
drew said,  indifferently,  turning  away ; 
"  all  the  folk  were  chattering  about  him 
and  her  making  a  match  of  it,  and  that. 
I  didn't  take  any  count  of  it,  but  I 
thought  it  like  enough.  It  'ud  be  a 
good  match- for  the  schoolmissus." 

Jonathan  kicked  a  large  stone,  half 
buried  in  the  grass,  and  sent  it  spinning 
to  the  gate.     Then  he  said — 
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"  Folks  said  right,  and  I  said  right 
too.  Mr.  Falk  put  up  the  moss  at  East- 
er ;  and  I  put  it  up  at  Whitsun  ;  and 
that's  the  rights  of  it,  if  anyone  wants  to 
know." 

"  You  needn't  take  offence,"  said 
'Drew  wearily.  What  could  it  matter  to 
him,  who  put  the  moss  in  the  church  ? 
He  had  other  thoughts  to  trouble  him. 

"  Yd  like  to  go  round  the  shrubbery 
at  the  Place,"  he  said,  as  they  left  the 
churchyard ;  "  it's  so  light,  everyone  can 
see  who  it  is,  and  we  can't  do  no  harm 
going." 

They  walked  up  to  the  approach,  and 
struck  off  to  the  light  of  the  big  white 
house,  past  the  place  where  the  bed  of 
daffodils  grew  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
into  the  deserted,  neglected  grounds. 

**  I've  not  been  here  ever  so  long, 
have  you.^  '  said  Jonathan. 

Andrew  threw  up  his  head,  and  said, 
"  I've  not  been  here  since — not  since 
April  twelvemonth.  She  brought  me 
here  to  help  her  carry  the  Lenten  lilies 
as  Mr.  Myse  let  her  pick." 

"  J)o  you  mean  'Scilla  ?"  asked  Jona- 
than. 

"Who  else  .^"  he  answered,  as  if  there 
were  but  one  woman  in  all  the  world. 

Andrew  was  longing  to  pour  out  his 
heart,  as  in  the  old  days,  to  his  friend. 
He  looked  (juickly  into  Jonathan's  face, 
when  he  said,  "  Do  you  mean  'Scilla  ?" 
Jonathan  was  looking  at  kim  just  as  in 
times  past ;  there  was  not  a  trace  of  con- 
sciousness written  there — not  even  the 
embarrassment  that  their  long  silence 
upon  that  subject  might  have  made  quite 
natural.  In  his  friend's  presence,  the 
horrid  fears,  the  hateful  suspicion  that 
had  haunted  Andrew  of  late,  melted 
awav.  He  fori^ot  for  a  time  that  he  had 
ever  felt  them. 

**  I  daresay  you  think  as  I've  forgot- 
ten about  her.  It's  like  enough.  It 
seems  so  easy  sometimes  to  forget.  But 
the  thouLrht  of  her's  with  me  day  and 
night.     T  can't  away  with  it." 

"I  did  think,  maybe,  you  were  get- 
ting l)y  it/'  said  Jonathan,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  sav. 

"  It's  not  like  as  I  ever  shall,  not  till  I 
know  the  ripjhts  or  the  wrongs  of  it  for 
certain.  To  know  as  there's  someone  a- 
goin'  about,  who's  the  blackest  enemy 
ever  a  man  had;  and  to  know  he's  goin* 
scot  free,  and  'Scilla  shut   up  between 


them  work'us  walls,  all  along  o'  him — 
it's  a  hard  thing  to  bear,  I  tell'e,  Jona- 
than ;  and  many's  the  time  I  think  I 
won't  bear  it  long.  I  don't  see  as  I  can, 
not  much  longer." 

"  Do  you  think  it  *ud  make  it  easier 
to  bear  if  you  knew.^"  said  Jonathan, 
half  frightened  by  Andrew's  sullen,  de- 
termined words,  the  full  meaning  of 
which  he  could  not  understand.  If  An- 
drew's life  were  to  be  consumed  by  the 
fire  of  this  hopeless  searching  for  the 
truth,  by  this  sullen  hate  that  seemed  to 
have  turned  in  upon  himself  for  want  of 
the  outlet  of  a  natural  indignation,  Jon- 
athan was  not  the  one  to  sacrifice  his 
friend,  even  for  Jael  and  Josiah  Thome's 
comfott,  still  less  for  Aaron  Falk's  good 
name.  Jael  and  Josiah  would  be  pro- 
vided for;  the  God  of  justice  would  see 
after  them.  And  as  for  Aaron  Falk — 
what  was  he  doing  to  make  Jonathan 
keep,  his  black  secret  longer?  What 
was  he  doing  to  deserve  Jonathan's  for- 
bearance and  silence  so  long.?  He 
would  keep  to  his  agreement ;  he  would 
warn  Aaron  Falk  first,  and  then  tell 
Andrew. 

To  Andrew's  keen  ears,  intent  on 
finding  out  the  truth  somewhere,  and 
alive  to  every  shade  of  expression  or 
of  tone,  Jonathan  had  already  betrayed 
himself.  The  way  in  which  he  had  ask- 
ed, "  Do  you  think  ii  would  be  easier  to 
bear,  Uyoi/  kneiuT'  carried  to  Andrew's 
heart  the  conviction  that  Jonathan  was 
not  in  the  same  darkness  as  himself. 

He  stood  still  and  faced  him  in  the 
narrow  shrubbery  walk. 

"  Jonathan,  can  you  say  before  God 
that  you  don't  know  who  it  is  that  I 
want  to  find — who  it  is  that's  ruined  her 
life  and  mine?" 

Jonathan  looked  down.  Andrew 
could  hear  his  own  heart  beating  above 
the  rustling  of  the  disturbed  birds  in  the 
bushes,  above  "  the  dry-tongued  laurel's 
pattering  talk"  on  either  side. 

"  I  can't  say  so  before  God,  nor  yet 
before  you,  'Drew.  I  wish  to  God  I 
could." 

Andrew's  hand  that  he  had  laid  upon 
his  friend's  shoulder  relaxed  its  grasp. 
They  stood  looking  at  one  another,  the 
clouds  and  the  moonlight  chasing  each 
other,  in  light  and  shadow,  over  their 
troubled  faces. 

"  Jonathan,"  said  Andrew,  at  last,  *'  I 
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never  thought  that  you'd  be  able  to 
raise  the  devil  in  me.  But  youVe  done 
it,  and  you've  to  answer  for  it.  If  you're 
an  honest  man,  why  can't  you  give  me 
an  honest  answer?  But  you'll  give  me 
an  answer  this  time,  or,  though  you're  a 
bigger  man  than  I  am,  and  not  broken 
with  trouble,  you'll  not  go  out  of  this 
wood  to-night.  This  is  the  question 
I've  got  to  put  to  you — and  if  there's 
anythin*  of  the  man  left  in  you,  you'll 
answer  it;"  he  stretched  his  face  for- 
ward, and  looked  full  into  his  friend's 
eyes,  as  he  said,  in  a  loud,  strange  whis- 
per, "  Are  you  the  man  I  want  to  find^ 
Jonathan  CI e are  /" 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

FAIRER     WEATHER. 

It  is  not  always  that  nature  attunes 
herself  to  man.  She  does  not  often 
weep  when  we  weep,  and  smile  when  we 
smile.  But  sometimes,  to  our  fancy,  she 
becomes  an  omen  of  good  or  evil. 

It  was  so  on  this  fresh  May  evening, 
that  saw  Jonathan  and  Andrew  face  to 
facJ  on  the  weed-grown  shrubbery  walk. 

As  Andrew,  wrought  by  long  trouble 
and  suspense,  wrung  from  himself  the 
question  that  had  lain  so  long  upon  his 
heart,  tlie  last  woolly  rift  of  cloud  pass- 
ed over  the  pale  moon,  and  a  flood  of 
soft  white  light,  such  as  they  had  seen 
through  the  church  windows,  fell  upon 
the  path,  the  laurels,  and  upon  Jona- 
than's face. 

He  hardly  needed  to  answer;  the  an- 
swer was  written  there.  InTieed,  at 
first  he  could  find  no  words.  Pity  for 
his  friend,  and  contempt  for  his  base 
suspicion,  strove  together  for  the  mas- 
tery. His  eyes,  full  of  a  half  angry, 
half  sorrowful  reproach,  looked  full  into 
the  eyes  of  Andrew. 

It  was  Andrew's  turn  to  look  down 
now.  Only  the  soft  sighing  of  the  wind 
in  the  tree  tops,  and  the  melancholy 
hoot  of  an  owl  on  the  chimney  of  the 
Place  broke  the  silence.  Jonathan  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  'Drew,"  he  said,  "  I  knew  you  were 
changed — not  as  you  used  to  be.  I 
knew  you  didn't  care  to  come  along  with 
me,  not  as  in  the  old  times.  But  I 
thought  all  along  that  it  was  because  I 
wouldn't  help  you  find  out  what  you 
wanted." 


He  paused.  Andrew  was  looking 
down  still,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  But  I  see  now,"  continued  Jonathan. 
**  that  there's  been  another  reason,  I 
was  going  to  say  a  better  reason,  but  I'd 
best  leave  the  *  better '  unsaid.  And 
I've  got  a  question  to  put  to  you,  and 
the  question's  this — If  you  thought  of 
me,  as  it's  plain  enough  you've  been 
thinking — if  you  thought  me  the  villain 
you  did  think  me,  how  was  it  that  you 
ever  came  nigh  me  again  at  all  }  How 
is  it  that  you  came  out  again  with  me 
this  night,  making  believe  to  be  friends 
with  Judas,  under,  the  Almighty's  sky.^ 
If  you  couldn't  come  to  me  like  an  ho- 
nest man  and  ask  me,  long  ago,  why 
didn't  you  keep  clear  of  me  altogether  V 

There  was  still  silence.  Plain-spoken 
simple  Andrew  could  find  no  answer. 
He  could  not  analyse  his  thoughts  and 
say  that  sometimes  he  had  doubted  his 
friend,  and  as  often  believed  in  him  and 
hated  himself :  that  sometimes  his  doubt 
had  the  mastery,  and  sometimes  his 
faith.  He  felt  ashamed,  and  yet  he 
thought  his  mate  was  a  little  hard  on 
him.  He  tried  to  think  over  the  past 
months,  to  remember  how  it  was  that  he 
had  first  suspected  Jonathan,  and  how 
it  was  that  he  had. feared  to  face  the 
man  he  suspected  and  to  know  the 
truth.  But  the  past  months  were  all 
trouble,  hesitation,  gloom,  uncertainty  ; 
he  could  unravel  no  thread  from  the 
tangled  skein,  he  could  not  justify  him- 
self to  his  friend. 

Jonathan  began  to  turn  homewards. 
Andrew  followed  him  a  few  yards  be- 
hind, still  with  his  head  down,  trying  to 
think. 

At  last  he  said — 

"  I  think  it  was  just  because  you  were 
my  mate  I  didn't  like  to  face  it  out  wi' 
you.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  right,  Jo- 
nathan, that  you  were  the  man.  But  some 
days  I  didn't  think  it,  because  I  couldn't 
— and  I  couldn't  come  to  you,  not  then 
— how  should  I  .^  I  think  you're  a  bit 
hard  on  me,  Jonathan,  though  I  know  as 
I've  said  a  nasty  thing  to  you  to-night." 

Jonathan  had  slackened  his  pace,  and 
was  walking  beside  him.  They  had  got 
on  to  the  approach  again. 

**  Maybe,  'Drew,  we've  both  been 
hard  on  each  other.  But  I  think  it  was 
you  begun  it  to-night.  If  I'd  thought 
you  suspected — " 
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"  Don't  say  it  no  more,"  said  *Drew, 
interrupting  him  ;  "  I  don't  want  to  hear 
of  it  no  more.  But  there's  this  left  that 
I'd  like  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  on.  You 
told  you  knew  the  man,  and  you'll  tell 
me,  I  take  it.  I  suppose  you  thought 
I'd  take  his  life  of  him  if  you  told  me; 
but  now  as  I  know  it  wasn't — it  isn't 
— as  I  thought — 1  think  I  could  keep 
my  hands  off  of  him,  if  I'd  once  got-  my 
mind  set  at  rest.  It's  so  long  sin',  and 
it  can't  be  undone." 

He  looked  earnestly  at  his  friend  for 
an  answer. 

Jonathan  thought  a  moment,  and 
said — 

**  I'm  bound  by  a  promise,  'Drew,  and 
I've  been  bound  all  along;  but  if  I'd 
thought  you  thought  so  ill  of  me,  I'd 
have  been  tempted — " 

"  Don't  say  no  more  o'  that,"  said 
Andrew,  eagerly. 

**  No,  ril  say  no  more.  But  as  I'm 
bound,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  can't  speak, 
though  I  sometimes  wish  I  could.  I've 
seen  things  o'  late  that  have  made  me 
long  to  ^speak,  not  for  your  sake  only, 
nor  for  mine;  but  then  I've  thought 
again,  perhaps  it  is  myself  at  the  bottom 
after  all ;  it's  so  easy  deceivin'  one's 
self  when  you've  got  any  concern  in  a 
business;  and  I'll  have  to  hold  my 
tongue,  since  I've  given  my  word.  And 
I  know  if  I  spoke  it  'ud  be  the  ruin 
of  more  than  one,  and  it  couldn't  do  you 
any  good." 

Andrew  was  hanging  upon  his  words. 
They  had  come  to  the  lodge  gate,  and 
the  church  clock  struck  ten.  Jonathan 
opened  the  gate. 

**  More  than  one?"  repeated  Andrew. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Jonathan,  "that — ^"he 
hesitated,  not  knowing  how  to  satisfy 
Andrew  without  betraying  his  secret — 
"that,  if  I  speak,  it'll  ruin  spme  you're 
concerned  with,  least  some  you  care 
for  ;  and  it's  for  them  mostly  that  we've 
— I've —  kept  silence,  all  along." 

Jonathan  had  corrected  his  slip  quick- 
ly, but  not  ([uickly  enough  for  Andrew. 
"  lVe\'Q  kept  silence,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  he  thought  perhaps  this  might 
be  a  key  to  other  things,  if  he  kept  and 
l)ondered  it  a  little.  Some  one  else, 
then,  knew,  besides  Jonathan. 

They  went  across  the  green,  and  both 
knew  they  were  hajipier  than  when  they 
had  started  for  the  walk  in  the  shrubbe- 


ry. Happier  in  so  far  that  they  were 
mates  again,  with  faith  in  each  other, 
and  the  thick  cloud  riven.  It  lifted  a 
great  weight  off  both  their  honest  hearts 
that  henceforward  there  need  be  no  si- 
lence and  no  estrangement. 

"  If  I  were  rich  like  that  man  there," 
said  Andrew,  pointing  to  Aaron  Falk's 
house,  "  I  suppose  I  could  find  out  all 
as  I  wanted,  and  get  justice  done.  But 
they  don't  git  in  trouble  like  other  folk," 
he  added,  unconscious  that  he  was 
quoting  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  Psalm- 
ist applied  to  the  wicked  in  power. 

Jonathan  knew  it,  and  could  hardly 
suppress  a  bitter  smile.  'Drew  need 
not  envy  Aaron  Falk,  would  have  been 
his  feeling  two  or  three  months  ago. 
Now,  he  was  not  so  sure  of  tl^at.  Posi- 
tion and  money,  a  fair  'tongue  and  a 
greenhouse  of  flowers,  could  do  great 
things  in  this  world. 

As  they  parted,  Andrew  said — 

"It's  all  clear  between  us  now,  Jona- 
than. But  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
since  we're  all  straightfor'ard  together 
again,  that  though  I'll  not  get  you  to 
break  your  promise,  I'll  leave  no  sione 
unturned  to  find  out  what  you  know. 
Good  night,  lad." 

Jonathan  went  up  to  the  forge,  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  fire,  when  he  had  left 
Andrew. 

The  lights  were  still  burning  in  the 
school-house  parlor.  Behind  the  blind 
Jonathan  could  see  a  plant  in  a  pot 
upon  the  little  table.  He  knew  where 
that  must  have  come  from. 

And  with  a  leap  of  hope,  Andrew's 
last  words  came  back  to  him. 

Suppose  it  were  found  out  at  last,  and 
without  his  breaking  his  promise.^  Sup- 
pose the  green  bay-tree  ceased  sudden- 
ly to  flourish  after  all. 

He  tried  to  fling  the  thought  from 
him.  What  business  had  he  to  have 
such  thoughts,  and  what  could  he  have 
to  do  with  the  rich  brewer's  rise  or  fall.? 

He  shut  the  ill-fitting  door  with  a  pull 
and  a  bang,  and  put  the  large  rusty  key 
in  his  pocket. 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 
THE   GREEN    BAY  TREE. 

Aaron  Falk  was  abroad  too  that 
night.  A  spirit  of  unrest  had  come  upon 
him.  He  was  leaning  against  his  open 
door,  watching  the  clouds  and  the  moon- 
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light,  when  Jonathan  and  Andrew  passed 
by  his  gate,  coming  from  the  churchyard, 
and  maldng  their  way  towards  the  shrub- 
bery at  the  Place, 

He  wondered,  as  idle  men  wonder,  why 
they  had  gone  to  the  churchyard  at  all ; 
and  thinking  of  that,  an  idea  seemed  to 
strike  him,  for  he  took  his  hat  from  a  peg 
and  went  out,  up  the  little  garden  path  and 
the  damp  stone  steps,  his  private  way  to 
the  church,  A  low  gate  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  opened  straight  into  the  churchyard. 
All  the  graves  except  one  were  green : 
that  one  had  been  there  long  enough  to 
be  green  too,  but  the  winter  had  been 
against  the  growing  of  grass,  and  still  only 
a  few  charitable  blades  had  come  up  over 
Mr.  Byles's  resting-place. 

Strange  to  say,  the  grave  came  in  and 
played  its  part  in  the  train  of  thought 
with  which  he  had  started  from  his  own 
door.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
it,  thinking  of  the  man  who  lay  there,  and 
his  cheerless  loveless  life ;  of  the  school- 
house  as  it  used  to  be :  and  of  the  school- 
house  as  it  was  now.  He  had  been  to 
tea  at  the  school-house  that  afternoon,  so 
the  memory  of  it  was  fresh  in  his  mind. 
And  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mrs. 
Lynn  had  asked  him. 

He  passed  the  grave,  and  went  on  to 
the  porch  of  the  church.  The  fresh,  soft 
wind  was  blowing  in  through  the  wire 
doors.  The  church  was  almost  dark,  the 
moon  hidden  for  a  while  by  white  clouds : 
but  he  too  looked  to  the  window-sills, 
bedded  in  moss,  and  thought  he  saw  white 
flowers  in  it.  They  were  his  flowers,  he 
said  to  himself  with  quiet  satisfaction.  He 
had  put  such  flowers  in,  with  Miss  Lynn, 
at  Easter.  Why  had  she  not  asked  him 
at  Whitsuntide  ?  Not  that  he  could  have 
done  it  again ;  he  had  been  to  Hepreth 
on  business  instead.  But  still — why  had 
she  not  asked  him  ? 

"  Been  to  Hepreth,"  said  a  thought  like 
a  voice.  Aaron  Falk  tried  to  stifle  it.  He 
did  not  care  to  remember  that  he  had 
been  to  Hepreth.  For  as  he  had  passed 
the  workhouse,  the  door  of  the  women's 
court  had  opened  into  the  road,  and  two 
women  had  come  out.  One  was  grey- 
haired  and  a  stranger :  the  other  was  nei- 
ther old  nor  a  stranger.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  with  a  simple  innocent 
childish  face,  and  she  carried  an  infant  in 
her  arms. 

She  looked  at  Aaron  Falk,  and  he  knew 
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she  did  so.  But  she  made  no  sign  of  re- 
cognition, though  to  Ben  Bower  she  proba- 
bly did,  for  he  said,  *'  How  are  you,'Scilla  ?" 

Aaron  Falk  drove  on,  and  he  had  soon 
passed  the  women.  But  somehow  the 
face  of  one  followed  him ;  into  Hepreth, 
into  the  bank,  into  the  market :  and  as  he 
drove  home  it  followed  him  still. 

And  yet  he  had  delayed  and  delayed 
his  start  till  Ben's  patience,  which  was  not 
easily  tried,  began  to  give  way.  The 
brewer  said  to  himself  that  he  was  waiting 
because  he  met  old  friends,  because  his 
business  required  it,  because  the  wind 
would  go  down  later.  But  his  truer  self 
knew  he  was' waiting  till  the  hour  came 
when  the  women  of  the  workhouse  must 
be  in  again,  when  he  should  be  safe  not  to 
see  the  face  again. 

And  to-night,  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  after,  the  face  is  following  him  still, 
though  between  it  and  him  the  face  of 
Daphne  Lynn  had  stood  only  an  hour  or 
two  before. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  one  woman's 
face  conjured  up  the  other-  As  he 
thought  of  Miss  Lynn,  the  recollection  of 
'Scilla  hurried  to  him.  As  he  thought  of 
'Scilla,  with  a  pang  of  keen  remorse  —for 
Aaron  Falk  was  not  quite  heartless — the 
face  of  Daphne  swept  in  upon  him. 

The  first  face  was  beautiful  and  child- 
ish ;  the  second  was  to  Aaron  Falk  the 
face  of  an  angel. 

But  an  angel  of  no  peace. 

That  might  have  been,  if  the  other  face 
had  not  come  between   them.     Now  to. 
think  of  Daphne  was  only  less  pain  than  to » 
think  of  Priscilla  Thorne.     For  the  shadow 
of  the  last  pursued  him  :  he  knew  that  of- 
ten he  could  not  look  into  Miss  Lynn's . 
face  because  of  it. 

He  turned  from   the  porch,  and   the 
mark  of  men's  footsteps  on  the  path,  and 
a  furrow  made  by  a  stone  that  had  been-i 
kicked  along  it,  diverted  his  thoughts  for 
a  time. 

Jonathan  and  Andrew  Male.     Why  had ' 
they  been  walking  together,  and  at  night  ?  * 
Were  they  fast   friends  again  ?     People 
had  said  there  had  been  a  coobess  be-- 
tween  them,  and  Aaron  Falk  had  heard  it/ 
well  pleased.     It  was  as  well,  considering 
Jonathan's  promise,  that  he  and  Andrew 
Male  should  not  be  much  together.     Con- 
fidences sometimes  oozed  out  when  friends 
got  together,  however  good  and  honorable 
their  intentions  might.be. . 
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And  then — ^Jonathan  Cleare  bad  helped 
Miss  Lynn  in  the  church  last  Saturday. 
He,  no  doubt,  had  stretched  the  wire,  and 
d^ided  the  slieets  of  moss,  and  done  the 
little  services  that  at  Easter  he  liimself  had 
done  for  her.  And  of  course  the  black- 
>mith  was  the  right  person  to  do  those 
things.  Aaron  Falk  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  his  doing  it,  if  only — but  it 
was  a  cogent  "if" — if  only  nothing  to 
Aaron  Falk*s  discredit,  no  covert  hint,  no 
unintentional  slip  as  to  his  character,  had 
dropped  from  the  blacksmith's  lips. 

But  it  was  comforting  to  know  that 
only  Jonathan  had  helped  the  schoolmis- 
tress. Aaron  Falk  would  hkve  disliked 
it  more,  he  said  to  himself,  if  some  rival 
had  taken  his  place.  Ainger,  the  good- 
looking  solicitor's  son,  at  Hepreth,  or 
some  one  equally  dangerous. 

And  very  soon  he  acknowledged  to 
himself,  that  if  the  blacksmith  were  all  he 
had  to  fear,  he  should  do  well.  Jonathan 
had  no  object  in  speaking,  and  every 
reason  for  keeping  silence.  It  was  him- 
self, and  no  other,  that  the  brewer  had  to 
fear. 

For  it  was  his  own  consciousness,  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  deeds,  that  made 
the  haunting  face  so  terrible  to  him,  that 
made  him  fear  too,  and  almost  tremble, 
in  the  presence  of  Daphne  Lynn. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  church- 
yard i)ath,  watching  his  own  shadow  and 
his  own  footsteps,  but  unconscious  of 
both. 

He  was  going  over  the  past  with  keen 
remorse  and  bitter  humiliation.  How  in- 
exorable it  was,  that  word  "past."  No 
undoing  possible,  no  living  over  again,  no 
washing  out  the  stain. 

It  seemed  hard.  So  few  knew  it ;  no 
more  need  ever  know  it.  It  did  not  seem 
likely  they  would,  now  that  so  many 
months  had  gone  by  safely. 

But  it  was  there,  all  the  same.  Others 
might  think  the  same  of  him  as  before. 
Money  might  flow  in,  and  trade  increase. 
And — a  sweeter  hope  than  any  of  these 
came  before  him — even  that  was  possible, 
very  possible. 

But  the  past  could  never  be  undone ; 
that  must  live  for  ever  with  him  and  die 
with  him.  The  knowledge  of  it  had  made 
life  tasteless  to  him  for  many  long  months 
already.  And  in  his  happiest  moments, 
yes,  in  his  better  moments — for  of  these, 
too,  he  was  conscious — the  inexorable  past 


would  still  stride  in,  and  make  his  sweet 
bitter. 

He  had  not  suffered  like  this  'all  the 
time,  nor  every  day.  He  had  looked  at 
sin  with  other  men's  eyes,  with  the  world's 
eyes,  and  pronounced  it  nothing — a  mis- 
take, a  pity,  an  error. 

He  had  put  it  from  him  by  business,  by 
sleep,  by  a  hundred  other  means ;  and,  till 
of  late,  he  thought  he  had  outlived  it. 

And  what  had  come  of  late  to  him  ? 
Just  this.  The  face  of  a  pure  woman  had 
come  into  his  life,  and  he  knew  to-day  he 
loved  her. 

He  had  often  wondered  what  real  love 
could  be.     He  knew  now. 

But  it  seemed  hard  that,  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  it,  the  dead  past  should  start  into 
life  and  torment  him. 

He  walked  till  he  grew  cold  and  tired, 
and  then  he  turned  back  to  the  little  gate 
and  the  stone  steps. 

He  started,  as  something  white  brushed 
past  him  with  a  gust  of  air.  It  was  only 
the  white  owl  from  the  bell- tower,  going 
out  on  her  nightly  rounds. 

He  went  into  his  silent  house,  lighted 
only  by  the  moonlight.  Groping  for  a 
match,  he  lit  a  candle,  and  went  up  to 
bed. 

But  he  lay  long  awake,  and  said  to  him- 
self that  it  was  the  moonlight  that  pre- 
vented sleep  coming  to  him. 

And  this  was  the  man  that  Andrew,  as 
he  passed  his  gate  that  night,  had  envied ; 
to  whom  Jonathan  had  grudged  his  pros- 
perity. 

God's  ways  are  more  equal  than  we 
think  them. 

Chapter  XXXVI. 

THROUGH   FIELDS  IN  MAY. 

Miss  Lvnn*s  domestic  difficulties  did 
not  end  with  the  dismissal  of  Eliza  Ann. 
Mrs.  Lynn,  grown  wise  and  valiant  by 
experience,  would  not  hear  of  having  an- 
other raw  schoolgirl,  and  Daphne's  means 
did  not  allow  of  a  better  class  of  servant : 
so  they  had  to  manage  as  best  they  could, 
with  the  occasional  help  of  a  charwoman. 

Martha  Male  came  in  several  times,  but 
she  was  too  loquacious  and  too  strong  for 
querulous,  nervous  Mrs.  Lynn:  and, 
moreover,  there  was  something  like  con- 
descension in  her  tone  and  manner,  not 
offensive  by  any  means,  but  that  told 
Daphne  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  to 
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go  out,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  the 
mother  of  Andrew,  for  all  that  she  had 
taken  pity  upon  the  forlorn  schoolmaster 
in  bygone  days. 

Jonathan  had  mentioned  some  one  of 
the  name  of  Jael.  Daphne  found  out 
where  Jael  lived,  and  one  warm  May 
afternoon,  a  Saturday,  while  the  elder  girls 
were  cleaning  out  the  school,  she  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  set  out  across  the  fields  to 
the  Thome's  cottage. 

Half-way  up  the  village,  she  turned  in 
at  the  gate  of  a  field.  It  was  pasture  land, 
apd  the  soft  green  turf  was  pleasant  to  her 
feet.  Still  more  pleasant  to  her  tired  eyes 
was  the  tender  yellow  of  the  cowslips 
that  carpeted  the  earth.  She  picked  and 
picked  as  she  went  along,  till  her  hands 
were  full,  each  time  thinking  she  had 
enough,  and  that  this  flower  should  be  the 
last,  and  child-like  each  time  seeing  a 
blossom  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  over. 
The  field  rose  gently  to  a  height  where  a 
circle  of  elms  crowned  it.  They  were 
dusted  with  their  first  light  green,  and  the 
building  rooks  were  cawing  in  the  branches. 
Round  their  stems  a  month  ago,  the  vio- 
lets white  and  purple  had  covered  the 
ground.  Now,  fleecy  ewes  were  lying 
there  with  merry  two-months  lambjs  beside 
them,  and  a  saucy  jack-daw  made  his 
rounds  from  fleece  to  fleece. 

The  sounds  and  sights  were  so  sweet 
and  so  soothing  that  Daphne  walked  slow- 
ly, and  the  sun  was  spreading  his  last  faint 
flush  over  the  cloudless  heaven  and  over 
the  tree  tops,  as  she  reached  the  Thorne*s 
house. 

"  Work  ?  go  out  ?  it  ain't  much  o*  that 
I  can  do  now-a-days,"  was  JaePs  blunt  an- 
swer, when  she  had  found  out  the  school- 
mistress's errand.  But  she  looked  up  at 
the  young  fresh  face  framed  by  the  low 
doorway,  and  softened  suddenly. 

"  Sit  down,  won't  you  ?  You're  young 
to  be  a  school-missus,  I  take  it,  or  else 
you  carry  your  years  very  light.  It's  a 
poor  place  this  for  genteel  folks  to  come 
in."  And  she  brushed  her  apron  over 
the  chair  she  had  placed  for  her  visitor. 

"  Jonathan  Cleare  it  was  then  as  told 
you  ?"  she  went  on  interrogatively.  "  Well, 
he'd  do  a  good  turn  for  me,  and  I'd  do 
any  think  for  him  as  laid  in  my  power,  I 
would." 

"  I  should  not  like  you  to  come  if  it  put 
you  out,"  said  Daphne. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Jael — "  I   beg   your 


pardon ;  I  didn't  ought  to  make  so  free, 
and  you  a  stranger — it  ain't  for  the  likes  o' 
me  to  think  whether  I'm  put  out,  or 
whether  I  likes  this  or  don't  like  the 
t'other.  It's  all  as  the  Lord  likes,  and  he 
knows  the  best,  so  folks  says." 

Jael  raised  her  hand  and  pointed  to  the 
ladder.  Daphne's  eyes  followed  it  to 
where  the  top  (not  a  great  way  off)  lost 
itself  in  darl^ess. 

"  There's  one  a  lyin'  up  there  as  I  can't 
leave  for  no  one.  He  ain't  like  to  live 
long,  and  while  he's  here  I  mun  bide  with 
him." 

*'  Is  he  very  old  ?"  asked  Daphne,  look- 
ing at  Jael's  haggard  face,  and  at  the  hair 
streaked  with  grey  that  had  escaped  from 
her  old  black  cap,  and  was  resting  on  her 
shoulders. 

"  Fourscore  and  ten,"  said  Jael. 
"  Would  you  look  at  him  ?  He'd  take  it 
very  kind  if  you  would." 

Jael  toiled  up  the  ladder ;  Daphne  fol- 
lowed her  carefully  and  found  herself  on 
a  dark  landing. 

"Take  care  o'  the  hole,"  said  Jael, 
"  there's  a  board  broke  there." 

**  It  is  very  dangerous,"  said  Daphne, 
seeing  that  she  could  look  straight  down 
into  the  room  below  through  the  hole. 

"  Dangerous  ?  Ay,  very  like  it  is.  But 
there  ain't  no  one  to  git  hurt  not  now. 
Fader  he'll  never  leave  his  bed  no  moor, 
— and  my  gal  as  used  to  be  wi*  me — ." 
She  broke  off  suddenly  and  turned  into 
the  little  garret. 

"  Fader,  here  be  a  lady  come  to  see 
ye." 

"  Not  a  lady.  Master  Thorne,"  said 
Daphne,  coming  forward,  "only  the 
schoolmistress.  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you 
ill  and  in  bed.  The  time  must  seem  very 
long  to  you." 

"  Ay,  times  he  do,"  said  the  old  man 
thickly.  "  Mostly  of  a  mornin'  when 
there's  the  work  a-going  for'ard — the 
horses  to  water  and  sich." 

Daphne  looked  enquiringly  at  Jael. 

"  Don't  take  no  notice,"  Jael  whispered. 
"  He  thinks  o'  times  he's  wanted  to  work. 
He  thinks  he  hears  the  master  a-callin'  of 
him,  and  that  he  can't  goo.  He  worked 
well,  he  did,  in  his  day."  And  she  raised 
her  voice  at  the  last  sentence. 

"  Forty  year  along  o'  Mr.  Falk,"  said 
the  old  man,  his  eyes  brightening  as  he 
turned  them  on  Daphne.  "  A  good  mas- 
ter he  were,  and  we  never  had  no  words." 
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"  You  courted  mother  o'  those  days, 
didn't  you,  fader?**  said  Jael,  drawing 
him  out.  She  knew  the  things  he  loved 
best  to  remember. 

"  Ay,  I  courted  her  o'  those  days.  Fine 
wench  she  ivere,  and  sarved  along  o' 
Master  Falk.  Still  and  quiet  she  were, 
and  feared  the  Lord.  Baked  she  did 
beautiful — didn't  lay  heavy  on  your 
stomach,  it  didn't— and  milk,  too,  she 
could — there  warn't  never  a  <5ow  as  'ud 
let  fly  at  her." 

"  Has  she  been  dead  long  ?"  asked  Miss 
Lynn,  turning  to  Jael. 

**  How  long  is  it  sin'  mother  died, 
feder?"  said  Jael,  who  knew  the  day  and 
the  year  by  heart.  He  did  not  like  any 
but  himself  to  tell  that  tale. 

"Thirty  year  come  Midsummer:  we 
hadn't  on'y  her — "  looking  at  Jael — "  and 
my  wife  she  were  al'ays  wonderful  ar'ter 
boys — and  the  Lord  he  guv'  her  her  wish 
— but  He  took  her  life  from  her.  She 
died,  and  the  boy — and  1  buried  *em  to- 
gether o'  a  Sunday  mornin'.  And  I  came 
home — and  the  house  were  quiet  like  and 
still.  And  there  were  her  sunbonnet  a- 
hangin'  up  agin'  the  wall — and  the  worst- 
ed and  the  pins  as  women  has,  a-lyin'  in 
the  basket  in  the  winder.  And  I  prays  to 
the  Lord  and  I  says,  says  I,  *  O  Lord,  as 
guv  me  my  good  partner,  and  as  has  took 
her  clean  away,  keep  her  right  agin  I  come 
and  fetch  her,  and  don't  be  too  hard  upon 
Josiah  Thome.' " 

He  broke  into  tears,  that  Jael  brushed 
from  his  face  with  her  apron. 

Daphne  took  the  old  Bible,  and  read 
to  the  dying  laborer  that  pastoral  Psalm — 
"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd." 

He  wept  again,  but  they  were  quieter 
and  happier  tears. 

"  He  were  al'ays  for  me.  He  never  run 
foul  o'  me.  The  Lord,  He  knows  I  done 
my  best  by  Him,  and  He  al'ays  done  His 
best  by  me." 

"  You'll  come  agin,"  said  Jael,  as 
Daphne  rose  to  go. 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  come  and  see 
him  again." 

*'  And  I'll  look  in  every  day  for  an  hour 
and  put  things  straight  for  'e,  if  that's  any 
good,"  said  Jael. 

"Jt  would  be  a  great  deal  of  good," 
said  the  schoolmistress,  "  if  you  could 
come  while  I  am  in  the  school  and  make 
things    comfortable    for    my   mother.     I 


have  a  mother  that  is  to  me  what  your 
father  is,"  she  added,  smiling. 

"I'll  come,"  said  Jael,  decisivdj. 
Daphne  read  the  stamp  of  poverty  upon 
everything  in  the  strange  little  dwelling. 
How  good  to  be  able  to  help  these  poor 
folk  as  she  could  now  do. 

What  sort  of  charwoman  would  Jael 
make  ?  That  thought  came  second.  But 
Jonathan  Cleare  had  recommended  her: 
and  though  the  room  below  was  in  sad 
disorder.  Daphne  had  noticed  that  the 
room  above,  where  the  bedridden  fs^ther 
lay,  was  scrupulously  clean. 

Jael's  own  words  explained  the  enigma. 
"  Fader  '11  never  leave  his  bed  no  moor — 
and  my  gal  as  used  to  be  wi'  me /' 

There  was  no  place  for  honest  pride  in 
the  little  room  below,  where  the  foot  of  a 
visitor  seldom  entered,  and  where  the  aged 
master  would  never  set  his  foot  again. 

Chapter  XXXVH. 

an  escort.  "^ 

Aaron  Falk  was  under  the  elm  trees 
as  Daphne  began  to  re-cross  the  field. 
He  was  bending  over  a  sickly  ewe,  and 
discussing  with  a  friend  the  state  of  the 
fleece,  which  he  turned  over  with  his  cane. 

He  wds  a  well-made,  erect  man,  and 
his  dark  hair  was  brushed  back  smartly 
from  his  not  unpleasing  face.  He  looked 
a  younger  man  than  he  was;  time  had 
not  dealt  unkindly  with  him.  With  many 
of  the  attractions  of  youth,  he  carried  the 
stability  (;f  later  years.  And  to  some 
women,  even  while  they  themselves  are 
young :  nay,  perhaps,  all  the  more  because 
they  are  yowng,  this  is  the  greatest  bf  at- 
tractions. It  was  not  thrown  away  on 
Daphne  Lynn, 

And  Mr.  Falk's  face,  if  somewhat  stem 
in  repose,  was  all  the  pleasanter  for  the 
change  brought  upon  it  by  a  glad  surprise. 
His  color  came,  when,  at  the  sound  of  her 
foot  on  the  sward,  and  the  ripple  of  her 
gown  over  the  cowslips,  he  looked  up, 
and  found  Miss  Lynn  a  few  yards  from 
him. 

The  farmer  was  left  to  study  his  flock 
alone.  The  sickly  ewe,  with  a  feeble 
bleat,  dragged  herself  on  to  her  legs  with 
a  struggle,  and  ambled  painfully  away. 
Aaron  Falk,  with  his  hat  raised,  was  sajr* 
ing  '*  Good  evening "  to  the  school-rais- 
tress. 
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"  You've  got  an  arm-full  there,"  he  said, 
smiling  at  her  burden  of  cowslips ;  "  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  carry  them  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,*'  said  Daphne, 
^who  wanted  to  save  her  dress,  and  had 
no  hands  to  pick  it  up  with  ;  and  she  put 
the  flowers  into  Mr.  Falk's  hands. 

He  carried  them  firmly  grasped,  and 
held  out  before  him,  as  if  he  were  quite 
unused,  as  indeed  he  was,  to  this  sort  of 
thing.     Daphne  gathered  up  her  gown. 

"  You've  got  it  wet,"  he  said,  "  the  dew 
is  falling.  You  must  not  get  cold;  that 
would  never  do." 

He  blushed  at  finding  himself  speaking 
so  familiarly  to  her.  He  felt  he  was  talk- 
ing with  cool  indifference  when  he  meant 
to  be  respectfully  diffident.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  conscious  of 
real  shyness,  and  the  feeling  was  so  strange 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  he  behaved  un- 
der it. 

**  You  would  have  less  singing  on  Sun- 
day," she  answered,  laughing. 

"  And  that  would  be  a  loss,"  said  the 
brewer,  but  almost  under  his  breath. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  after  that  for 
some  little  way.  More  and  more  dreamily 
came  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  as  the  elm 
trees  on  the  hill  were  left  behind  them, 
and  as  the  twUight,  with  its  soothing  still- 
ness, crept  over  the  land.  The  thrushes 
trilling  and  piping  in  the  hawthorn  hedge 
that  bordered  the  road  below  them,  and 
the  sound  of  their  feet  treading  rhythmi- 
cally together  alone  broke  the  silence. 

Daphne,  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  of 
conversation  with  the  rich  brewer,  said, 
after  a  while,  "  I  have  been  up  to  that 
lonely  cottage  on  the  hill — at  least,  beyond 
the  hill.  Thorne,  I  think,  is  the  name  of 
the  people ;  an  old  man  and  his  daughter. 
They  seem  to  be  very  poor;  and  the 
house  is  such  a  miserable  place.  Is  that 
the  Squire's  property  ?" 

"Well,  no — not  exactly.  Ifs  a  poor 
place,  but  they  might  make  it  better  if 
they  liked.  He  built  it  himself.  He's  a 
queer  creature,  and  a  worthless  tenant" 

Mr.  Falk  spoke  hurriedly,  and  fidgetted 
with  the  cowslips,  two  or  three  of  which 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"  I  thouglit  him  such  a  nice  old  man,** 
said  the  schoolmistress,  in  a  disappointeid 
tone ;  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  he  is  not 
as  respectable  as  he  seems." 

**  Oh,  there's  nothing  so  much  amiss," 
said  the  brewer ;  '*  he's  like  most  of  them. 


I'm  carrying  these  badly,  Mm  Lytio.* 
And  he  dropped  a  few  more  cowslipfe, 
which  he  stooped  to  pick  up. 

Daphne  picked  some  up,  too ;  but  her 
thoughts  were  still  with  the  Thomes  in 
the  lonely  cottage. 

"The  woman — ^Jael  I  think  they  call 
her — ts  coming  to  do  for  my  mother. 
She  has  a  rough  manner,  but  there  is 
something  I  like  about  her." 

"  Aaron  Falk  ]ooke<^  up,  startled.  **  In- 
deed," he  said  drily,  compressing  his  lips. 

Jael  going  to  work  again,  was  she? 
What  might  that  mean  ?  Would  she  be 
able  to  do  now  what  she  could  not  do  bf 
late — support  fn^e  than  the  old  bed-rid- 
den father  ? 

And,  in  any  case,  sAe  was  to  be  about 
the  schoolmistress  constantly;  going  out 
and  in  of  the  house;  letting  fall  bits  dT 
gossip,  tales  of  her  own  struggles,  hints  cf 
who  knew  what? 

The  walk  by  Daphne's  side  had  been 
so  sweet  a  moment  before.  Watching  her 
was  a  happiness  now  to  Aaron  Falk ;  tallh 
ing  to  her  alone  was  a  great  and  rare  hap- 
piness. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  was  sensitive  to 
outward  things,  who  had  a  keen  eye  and 
open  ear  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  natineL 
But,  unconscious  of  it  as  he  might  be,  the 
rooks  and  thrushes,  the  pale  green  sky,  the 
leaping  lambs,  the  faint  sweet  smell  df 
Daphne's  cowslips,  had  conspired  together 
to  make  that  walk  a  time  to  be  remembered^ 

It  had  been  a  great  opportunity — when 
might  he  s^  her  again  alone  ?  And  jret 
he  had  let  it  slip;  he  had  said  nbthinj; 
that  could  reveal  to  her  the  state  of  htl 
feelings  towards  her.  Let  it  slip  ?  No^  it 
had  been  filched  from  him  by  this  ill  newi^ 
this  "little  rift"  that  made  "the  music 
mute." 

Such  a  little  rift  I  'The  news  that  Jad 
Thome  was  going  to  woik  for  the  sdiooir 
mistress. 

They  came  to  the  dusty  road,  a&d  turned 
up  it. 

^'  I  need  not  take  you  out  of  your  way, 
sir,"  said  Daphne. 

*^  I  hope  I  may  ask  you,  as  a  fiivot; 
Miss  Lynn,  not  to  address  me  in  that 
way." 

Daphne  looked  siirprised,  and  lai 

**  I  thooght  it  was  quite  usufil "  «, 

"  From  the  people  in  the  i         .1      ' 
he  said — then  iiesitattng,  ^  I 
not  firom  you;  I  shoidd        \  ji 
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could  be  less  formal — if  I  might  venture 
to  be  on — on  an  easier  footing  with  you, 
Miss  Lynn.  I  cannot  express  what  I 
want  to  say — what  I  should  wish  to  say, 
but—'' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Daphne,  startled  in 
her  turn,  more  by  the  brewer's  agitated 
manner  than  by  his  words;  **we  are  still 
hardly  more  than  strangers,  sir,  though 
my  motlier  and  I  are  much  indebted  to 
you  for  many  kindnesses." 

She  stood  still;  she  thought  there  was 
no  occasion  for  Mr.  Falk  to  escort  her 
further. 

'*  I  must  go  home,  now,"  she  said,  and 
her  manner  had  become  a  little  cold  and 
dignified.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
but  I  can  take  the  flowers  now." 

Andrew  was  lounging  at  the  door  of 
the  forge,  waiting  for  Jonathan  to  come 
and  take  a  stroll  with  him. 

"  Look  here,  Jonathan,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing his  shoulder  and  speaking  over  it, 
"There's  Master  Falk  and  her.  He's 
making  good  running." 

Jonathan,  who  was  taking  his  coat  off  a 
peg  on  which  some  rusty  horse-shoes  were 
hanging,  came  forward  and  looked  out. 

Aaron  Falk  and  Miss  Lynn  were  stand- 
ing together  on  the  road ;  she  was  taking 
the  cowslips  from  his  hands;  she  was 
speaking,  and  the  brewer  was  looking  at 
her  with  a  flushed,  earnest  face. 

Jonathan  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
looked  impatiently  for  his  cap. 

"  Let's  go  out,"  he  said,  clapping  it  on 
his  head,  and  shoving  past  Andrew, 
through  the  doorway. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Miss  Lynn  to 
Jonathan,  as  she  passed,  turning  her  soft 
grey  eyes  on  him,  and  then  on  Andrew. 

Jonathan  raised  his  cap  and  made  a 
sort  of  obeisance. 

Daphne  colored.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Was  he  mocking  her  ? 

Andrew  noticed  it,  too,  and  wondered. 

*'  Well,  1  never  sslw  you  put  yourself  out 
so  before;  one  'ud  think  you'd  been 
learnin'  dancing.  But  she's  like  to  be 
the  brewer's  lady,  and  so  it  ain't  so  much 
amiss." 

They  did  not  walk  long  that  night. 
Jonathan  was  out  of  sorts  and  "cross- 
grained,"  as  his  friend  called  it. 

He  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  all  the  evening  Miss  Lynn  sat  puz- 
zling over  his  mock- reverence  on  the  road. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 

SILVER     SPEECH  ? 

Jonathan  had  often  heard  Mr.  May 
speak  from  the  pulpit  of  the  "  sea  of  life." 
It  seemed  to  him  in  these  days  that  he 
understood  for  the  first  time  the  meaning 
of  the  well-worn  simile. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  trough  of 
one  wave  than  he  was  on  the  crest  of  an- 
other. A  few  weeks  ago,  to  be  at  his  ease 
with  Andrew,  to  be  sitting  in  the  same 
pew  in  church,  to  see  his  honest  face 
looking  in  at  the  forge  door  every  eve- 
ning, with  "  There  you  are  at  it, — ain't 
you  goin'  to  give  over  ?  It's  gone  six  this 
twenty  minutes," — a  few  weeks  ago,  this 
state  of  things,  then  unattainable,  had 
seemed  to  Jonathan  to  be  all  that  he  could 
wish  for,  all  that  was  needed  to  make  life 
flow  on  evenly  once  more. 

But  he  and  Andrew  were  more  than 
reconciled,  and  yet  peace  had  not  come. 
A  fresh  trouble  was  on  his  spirit.  Ke 
never  spoke  of  it  to  any  one.  It  was  not 
Jonathan's  way  to  confide  his  troubles. 
It  would  have  been  almost  as  hard  to  him 
to  tell  them  out  to  all  the  village  gossips 
as  to  confide  them  to  his  mother  and  to 
'Drew.  Trust  them  he  did,  entirely :  often 
he  longed  to  pour  out  his,  soul  as  'Drew 
could  do  so  easily.  But  an  unconquer- 
able reserve  forbade  it. 

Indeed  he  would  hardly  himself  recog- 
nise the  cause  of  his  unrest  When  the 
knowledge  sprang  up  suddenly  before  him, 
that,  like  other  men,  he  had  begun  to  love, 
and  that  his  love  was  unretumed,  nay, 
was  never  likely  to  be  returned,  he  put  the 
idea  from  him  almost  with  scorn.  And 
when  the  monotonous  clinking  of  the 
hammer  on  the  sounding  iron  did  not 
serve  to  rock  memory  and  thought  to 
sleep,  not  only  beat  out  a  melancholv 
echo  of  his  own  feelings,  he  changed  his 
mood  to  despondency. 

Things  had  never  gone  right  with  him 
from  first  to  last.  His  career  had  been 
checked ;  his  father's  health  was  never  like- 
ly to  be  better.  God  had  never  sent  him 
any  fierce  trouble  heretofore,  but  neither 
(so  it  seemed  to  him)  would  He  send  him 
any  great  good  fortune.  Some  people  in 
the  world  had  all  the  prizes,  and  some 
had  all  the  blanks :  and  Jonathan  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  twilight  of  a  joyl 
life. 
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To  his  mother  he  was  kinder  and  more 
tender  than  ever.  And  she  noticed  very 
h'ttle  change  in  him.  He  was  not  a  gay 
lad  at  any  time,  always  hard-working,  and 
late  of  coming  home.  And  then,  in  the 
evenings,  he  took  to  his  books,  or  looked 
after  his  flowers  in  the  window  and  the 
garden. 

"I  don't  think  as  the  warm  weather 
suits  Jonathan,"  she  would  say  sometimes. 
"  He  don't  seem  as  fierce  as  he  do  in  the 
winter.  His* father  there,  he  seem  a  little 
better  when  it  gits  warm." 

"Well,  we  can*t  order  our  weather,  can 
we?"  said  Martha  Male.  "The  Lord 
knows  a  deal  better  than  we  do  what  we 
want.  If  we  ordered  the  weather,  we 
shouldn't  have  no  weather  at  all.  You'd 
want  two  sorts,  let  alone  all  the  other 
folk." 

As  Jonathan  went  about  among  his 
flowers,  he  often  saw  Mr.  Falk,  spruce  and 
erect,  walking  up  the  village  street  to  the 
schoolhouse. 

Sometimes  he  would  come  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  Jonathan  knew 
Miss  Lynn  must  be  out.  He  fancied  the 
brewer  at  those  times  looked  crest-fallen. 
At  other  times  an  hour  or  more  passed 
before  his  step  came  down  the  road,  and 
the  cane  swung  regularly  at  intervals  over 
the  privet-hedge.  There  was  no  dejection 
then  in  tlie  brewer's  gait.  It  seemed  to 
Jonathan  each  time  that  his  fate  must  have 
been  decided,  so  elastic  was  his  quick 
tread,  his  face  set  in  such  satisfied  repose. 

One  evening,  a  soft  June  evening,  the 
well-knoNvn  step  came  by.  Mr.  Falk 
made  a  point  of  not  looking  at  the 
Cleare's  hou^e  as  he  passed.  He  looked 
straight  a-head,  and  to-night  he  was 
whistling  softly.  There  was  no  cane 
swinging  over  the  hedge.  He  was  look- 
ing down  at  something  he  carried  care- 
fully. 

Jonathan  rested  on  his  spade,  and 
followed  him  with  his  eyes.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  working  on,  and  not  look- 
ing up,  when  the  brewer  passed :  there 
was  little  they  could  have  to  say  to  each 
other  now.  To-night  he  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  shun  him.  He  threw  down  his 
spade,  and  went  to  the  gate  from  which 
he  could  see  up  the  road.  Mr.  Falk  had 
something  large  done  up  in  a  newspaper, 
which  he  held  with  both  hands.  He  was 
crossing  the  road  now  to  the  school-house 
gate. 


Jonathan  hardly  knew  why  he  did  it, 
but  he  opened  the  gate  and  let  it  slam 
noisily.  Then  he  leant  against  it,  with 
his  arms  folded.  He  wanted  Aaron  Falk 
to  see  that  he  was  watching  him. 

The  brewer  turned  round,  and  then 
continued  his  way  to  the  school-house. 

Jonathan  walked  down  the  road  after 
him.  Some  perverse  spirit  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  He  would  be  there  to 
meet  him  when  he  came  out. 

To  say — what  ?  To  say  nothing — 
what  was  there  to  say  ?  But  he  felt 
Aaron  Falk's  cup  was  too  sweet,  was 
overflowing,  and  he  knew  the  very  sight 
of  him  would  be  a  drop  of  bitterness. 
Why  was  he  to  have  all  the  smooth  sail- 
ing and  the  green  j>astures,  while  other 
and  better  men  smarted  under  the  rod  of 
an  unjust  fate  ? 

He  walked  as  far  as  the  gate  and  look- 
ed down  the  play-ground  Jto  the  school- 
house.  There  was  the  brewer  in  the  door- 
way, and  Miss  Lynn  herself  was  letting 
him  in. 

Jonathan  turned  on  his  heel.  What  a 
fool  he  had  been.  What  was  all  this 
about,  this  rising  in  his  throat,  this  heat 
in  his  face,  this  thumping  of  his  heart  ? 
What  could  he  do,  if  Miss  Lynn  ch(5se  to 
marry  Aaron  Falk  ? 

His  head  went  down  a  little.  There 
was  one  thing  he  could  do.  One  word, 
and  Aaron  Falk's  chance  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Something  green  was  trembling  on  the 
dusty  road  before  him.  It  was  a  spray  of 
maidenhair  fern.  He  stooped  and  picked 
it  up.  Miss  Lynn  had  had  more  flowers 
then,  to-night — that  was  a  nosegay  that 
the  brewer  had  carried  so  tenderly,  wrap- 
ped in  newspaper.  Should  he  speak  this 
one  word  ?  The  one  word  that  could 
ruin  Aaron's  hopes,  and — set  Miss  Lynn 
free  ? 

It  was  getting  late — it  was  time  to 
speak  now,  if  the  word  was  to  be  said,  the 
word  that  would  save  her.  And  would 
it  not  be  misery  to  a  woman  like  Daphne 
Lynn  to  be  married  to  Aaron  Falk  ? 

His  color  came,  and  his  heart  beat 
faster  as  this  thought  came  to  him — that 
it  would  be  a  duty  to  her  as  a  true 
and  pure  woman  to  tell  her  all.  Perhaps, 
said  Jonathan,  arguing  to  himself,  his  face 
turned  still  down  to  the  dusty  road'— 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  sin  to  keep  silence. 

To  be  continued.  ^ 
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WILLIAM   HOLMAN   HUNT. 


BY    THE   EDITOR. 


As  a  companion  to  the  portrait  of 
Millais,  which  appeared  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Eclectic,  we  present  this 
month  a  portrait  of  another  contempo- 
rary English  artist,  who  is  perhaps  even 
better  known  in  this  country. 

William  Holman  Hunt  was  born  in 
London,  in  the  year  1827.  Manifesting 
an  early  and  decided  taste  for  art,  he 
was  sent  to  the  training-school  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1846  exhibited 
his  first  picture,  entitled  **  Hark."  This 
was  followed  in  1847  by  a  scene  from 
"  Woodstock,"  the  "  Flight  of  Madeline 
and  Porphyro,"  from  Keats*  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes"  (1848),  and  "Rienzi  vowing  to 
obtain  Justice  for  the  Murder  of  his  Bro- 
ther" (1849).*  A  year  latex  (in  1850)  ap- 
peared his  "  Converted  British  Family 
sheltering  a  Christian  Missionary  from  the 
Persecution  of  the  Druids,"  the  first-fruits 
of  the  new  pre-Raphaelite  movement 
in  British  art.  "  He  had,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  American  Cyclopedia,  "  in  the  pre- 
vious year  associated  himself  with  John 
Everett  Millais  and  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  art 
the  earnestness  and  conscientious  accu- 
racy that  animated  the  painters  who  pre- 
ceded Raphael.  Mediaevalism  in  the- 
ology and  architecture  was  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  the  day,  and  the  young  as- 
tists  showed  the  influence  which  it  had, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  exerted  upon 
them  by  styhng  themselves  *  pre-Raphael- 


ites ;'  although  they  distinctly  avowed 
their  object  to  be  chiefly  the  study  of 
nature,  to  which  they  looked  for  inspira- 
tion, and  the  minutest  details  of  which 
they  proposed  to  copy  with  scrupulous 
accuracy.  By  common  consent,  Hunt 
was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  new 
school,  which  was  shortly  joined  by 
Charles  Collins,  and  other  young  artists; 
and,  notwithstanding  much  hostile  critU 
cism  and  ridicule,  he  continued  year  by 
year  to  develop  the  idea  with  which  he 
started." 

In  1 85 1  appeared  his  "Valentine  res- 
cuing Sylvia  from  Proteus,"  in  1852 
"The  Hireling  Shepherd,"  and  in  1853 
"  Claudio  and  Isabella"  and  "  Our  Eng- 
glish  Coasts" — the  latter  a  study  of  the 
downs  at  Hastings,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  new  style.  Two 
powerful  pictures,  "The  Awakened  Con- 
science" and  "  The  Light  of  the  World  " 
appeared  in  1854.  The  summer  of  1855 
was  spent  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  made  minute 
studies  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
which  were  subsequently  embodied  in 
his  pirture  of  the  "  Scape  Goat "  (1856). 
"  After  Sunset  in  Egypt  "  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867  in  Paris.  Mr.  Hunt  resided  for 
some  years  in  Jerusalem,  engaged  in 
.  painting  "  The  Shadow  of  Death."  This 
is  his  most  famous  picture,  and  for  it  he 
received  over  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
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Norsk  Mythology  ;  the  Religion  of  our 
FoKr.FyVTHKRS.  Containing  all  the  Mi'ths 
of  the  Kddas,  systematized  and  interpreted. 
By  R.  B.  Anderson,  A.M.     Chicago:  .S".  C. 


Cri^s^s  <^  Co. 


Professor  Anderson  claims  for  his  work, 
and,  as  we  think,  justifiably,  that  it  is  "the 
first  complete  and  systematic  presentation  of 
the  Norse  Mythology  in  the  English  language." 
All  previous  treatises  on  the  Norse  Mytho- 
logy have  contained  very  little  in  the  way  of 
exposition  and  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
commentary  and  speculation  ;  and  the  gcnc- 
fal  manuals  of  mythology  have  usually  regard- 


ed their  task  as  finished  when  the  mythologies 
of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  expounded.  Mr.  Alexander 
Murray's  Manual^  for  example,  is  conceded 
to  be  the  best  popular  work  of  the  kind  ;  and 
yet  he  devotes  nearly  as  many  pages  to  two  df 
the  leading  Greek  myths  as  to  the  entire  Norsv 
system. 

Now,  Professor  Anderson  considers  this  a 
complete  perversion  of  the  natural  order  of 
affairs  ;  for,  while  he  entertains  a  hearty  ad- 
miration for  the  Greek  mythology,  he  has 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Roman.  "  Pro- 
perly speaking,"  he  says,  *'  there  is  no  such 
thing,"  it  is  a  mere  bald,  unimaginative  adap- 
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tation  from  the  Greek.  His  contempt,  indeed, 
extends  even  to  the  Roman  literature,  con- 
cerning which  he  declares  it  to  be  "  an  his- 
torical fact  that  the  whole  of  it,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  may  be  called  belles  lettres^  is 
scarcely  any  thing  but  imitation.  It  did  not, 
like  the  Greek  and  Old  Norse,  spring  from 
the  popular  mind,  by  which  it  was  cherished 
through  centuries  ;  but  at  least  ^  large  portion 
of  it  was  produced  for  pay  and  for  ornament, 
mostly  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Augustus,  to 
tickle  his  car  and  gild  those  chains  which 
were  artfully  forged  to  fetter  the  peoples  of 
Southern  Europe."  The  Norse  Mythology, 
on  the  other  hand,  Professor  Anderson  re- 
gards as  the  grandest  system  of  cosmogony 
and  thcogony  on  record, — far  more  perfect, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  na- 
ture and  human  nature,  than  even  the  Greek, 
and  much  more  deserving  of  study,  especially 
by  all  Teutonic  peoples.  Nor  is  it  as  a  mytho- 
logy only  that  it  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  for 
the  myths  are  imbedded  in  a  literature  unsur- 
passed in  power  and  beauty,  and  which  "the 
scholar  must  of  necessity  be  familiar  with  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  Nearly  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  comparison  of  the  Norse  and  Greek  sys- 
tems, and  to  urging  what  is  evidently  the 
author's  pet  hobby,  namely,  the  importance  of 
giving  the  preference  to  the  Scandinavian 
languages  over  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  curri- 
culum of  American  colleges.  **  We  free-born 
Goths,  the  descendants  of  Odin  and  Thor, 
ought  to  begin  our  education  and  receive  our 
first  impressions  from  our  own  ancestors," 
and  the  proper  medium  for  this  is  the  study 
of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  and  especially 
of  Icelandic,  **  which  is  the  only  living  key  to 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  old 
Norse  literature."  When  we  have  thus  done 
justice  to  our  own  Teutonic  race,  we  msty 
turn  our  attention  to  the  ancient  peoples 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which,  in  literary  and  historical  re- 
spects,  are  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
The  expository  and  interpretative  portions 
of  the  book,  which  constitute  of  course  its 
most  important  feature,  arc  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Each  myth  is  taken  up  successively, 
and  related,  analyzed,  and  explained.  Wher- 
ever the  labors  of  others  have  thrown  light 
upon  obscure  points.  Professor  Anderson  cites 
them  for  the  information  of  his  readers  ;  and 
copious  illustrative  translations  from  both  the 
Elder  and  Younger  Edda,  and  from  the  Sagas, 
accompany  the  elucidations  of  the  text.  Such 
minor  defects  of  style  as  may  be  detected  are 
explained  by  the  fact  the  author  is  writing 
in  an  alien  tongue  ;  and,  in  spite  of  these,  the 
public  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  book  which 


is  not  only  useful  and  interesting  but  credita- 
ble to  American  scholarship. 

The  Abode  of  Snow.  Observations  on  a 
Tour  from  Chinese  Tibet  to  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus, through  the  Upper  Valleys  of  the 
Himalaya.  By  Andrew  Wilson.  New-York  : 
G.  P.  Fuhmni's  Sons. 

'Without  exactly  sharing  the  estimate  which 
Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  place  upon  himself  and 
upon  his  work,  in  his  somewhat  egotistic  pre- 
face, we  may  yet  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  "Abode  of  Snow"  he  has  pro- 
duced an  instructive  and  highly  interesting 
book.  Probably  no  portion  of  the  world — cer- 
tainly no  known  portion — presents  grander  or 
more  impressive  scener}-  than  the  upper  ran- 
ges of  the  Himalayas,  especially  in  its  con- 
trast with  the  reeking  plains  of  India ;  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  rare  powers  of  description  bring 
it  before  us  with  peculiar  vividness  and  force. 
Description  of  natural  scener)',  indeed,  is  Mr. 
Wilson's  special  forte,  and  whole  pages  might 
be  gleaned  from  his  several  chapters,  which, 
for  sustained  power  of  expression  and  inten- 
sity of  effect,  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the 
entire  literature  of  travel.  Some  of  the  para- 
graphs are  more  than  word-pictures  ;  they  lin- 
ger in  the  mind  like  a  reminiscence  of  perso- 
nal experience. 

But  little  less  interesting  is  the  insight 
which  the  book  aflfords  into  the  character, 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  peculiar  people  who 
live  amid  these  sublime  scenes  of  nature.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  Lamaists,  they  practice 
polyandry  (a  custom,  by  the  way,  which  is  treat- 
ed very  plainly  and  fairly  by  Mr.  Wilson),  and 
they  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  a  civilization 
which  has  been  for  ages  past,  and  is  still,  almost 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Wilson  traveled  slowly,  and  is  a  keen  ob- 
server withal,  and  his  contact  with  the  people 
In  their  various  capacities  as  guides,  coolies, 
soldiers,  hosts,  and  tradesmen,  brings  out 
many  strange  and  amusing  incidents,  which 
he  relates  with  peculiar  zest. 

The  book,  however,  is  no  mere  traveler's 
chronicle,  to  be  read  for  amusement,  laid  aside, 
and  forgotten.  While  its  general  aim  is  to 
give  the  "average  reader"  an  intelligible  idea 
of  the  region  described,  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  really  useful  information  on  matters  of 
physical  science,  ethnology,  archaeology,  and 
history  ;  and  the  reader  may  go  to  it  with  the 
certainty  not  only  of  being  entertained,  but  of 
obtaining  a  clearer  idea  than  he  has  ever  had 
before  of  India  itself,  of  its  native  peoples, 
and  of  the  social  life  of  the  conquering  race. 

Elementary  Course  in  Geography  :  De- 
signed for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Gradef, 
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and  as  a  Complete  Shorter  Course.  By 
William  Swinton.  New- York :  Ivisoth 
Blaki'/uan^  7\iyIor  sSr*  Co. 

A  CoMFLKTi:  CoiKSK  IN  Gkocirapiiy  :  Physi- 
cal, Industrial,  and  Political.  By  William 
Swinton.  New-York  :  Ivison^  Blakeman^ 
Taylor  ^  Co. 

The  true  test  of  a  text-book  is  the  school- 
room, and  a  teacher,  therefore,  is  the  only  one 
who,  prior  to  experience,  is  entitled  to  express 
a  decided  opinion  regarding  its  merits.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  shall  content  ourselves  here 
with  describing  the  special  features  of  Mr. 
Swinton' s  geographies,  merely  recording  our 
own  impression  that  the  theory  on  which  they 
are  prepared  seems  logical  and  practical,  while 
the  literary  execution  of  the  work  is  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

The  Elementary  Geography,  as  Mr.  Swinton 
explains  in  the  Preface,  "  is  designed  to  be 
truly  Tiprimary  manual  ;  so  that  it  may  be  be- 
gun just  as  soon  as  any  text-book  instruction 
ought  to  be  begun.  But  it  does  not  stop 
here,  for  the  matter  is  gradually  toned  up,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  niatcer  given,  to  make  it  cover 
all  the  ground  occupied  by  so-called  '  Inter- 
mediate Gcograpliies  '  or  *  Shorter  Courses.'  " 
Special  features  of  the  work  are  :  *'  (i)  In  place 
of  enunciating  a  principle  in  generalized  ab- 
stract terms,  a  series  of  (|uestions  leading  up  to 
the  principle  and  addressed  to  the  perceptive 
faculty  of  the  young  scholar  is  asked, — ques- 
tions the  answers  to  which  will  be  supplied 
by  the  pupil's  own  senses.  (2)  Then,  when 
the  mind  of  the  i)upil  is  awakened,  comes  the 
oral  work  of  the  teacher — explanations,  illus- 
trations, suggestive  queries,  etc.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  work  is  indicated  in  explicit  terms 
at  the  exact  point  where  it  should  come  in. 
(3)  Finally,  the  pupil  having,  b}'  an  easy  in- 
ductive process,  formed  a  true  conception 
(though  perhaps  still  without  ability  to  put  it 
into  language),  the  principle  is  enunciated  " 
in  the  shape  of  a  specific  question  and  answer, 
which  the  pupil  is  to  memorize.  To  the  ordi- 
nary (juestion-and  answer,  ox  recitation,  matter, 
the  author  has  also  added  /vao'/;/^'" matter,  con- 
sisting of  flowing  descriptions  and  animated 
narratives  bearing  upon  the  particular  subject 
in  hand  and  tending  to  illustrate  it. 

The  Complete  Course  does  not  bear  the  usual 
relation  to  the  I'lementary  Course,  in  being 
simply  an  expansion  of  the  latter  ;  but  is  an 
entirely  independent  work,  with  a  plan  and 
method  of  its  own,  designed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  mental  capacity  of  youth  in  the  in- 
termediate and  grammar  grades.  It  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  comprehensive  spirit  of 
this  manual  to  say  that,  instead  of  giving  un- 
due prominence  to  physical  geography  on  the 
one   hand,  or   to  political  geography  on    the 


other,  as  is  the  case  in  most  geographical  test- 
books,  the  author  treats  them  as  inseparahle^tA 
one  subject, — so  that  the  physical  aspects  and 
attributes  of  the  globe,  and  man's  doings  on 
its  surface,  form,  in  place  of  isolated  pheno- 
mena, a  living,  organic  whole.  In  the  Lessons, 
the  author  takes  the  pupil's  own  experience  as 
a  starting-point,  and  proceeds  by  induction, 
step  by  step,  till  a  generalized  statement  is 
reached.  "  These  generalized  statements 
form  the  recitati^ie  part  of  each  topic  ;  and 
both  memorizing  and  reciting  will  in  this  way 
be  easy  and  pleasant,  since  the  pupil  will  have 
made  his  own  definitions  and  reached  the 
conclusions  for  himself."  Special  attention 
is  bestowed  throughout  the  work  upon  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  geography  ;  and  a 
novel  and  useful  feature  is  the  introduction  of 
a  special  State  geography  for  each  State  in  the 
Union,  to  be  used  by  classes  in  that  State  and 
omitted  by  the  others. 

The  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  both  volumes  are 
beautifully  engraved,  on  a  uniform  scale,  and 
the  pictorial  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
appropriate. 

Common-Sense  Management  of    the    Sto- 
mach.    By  George  Ovcrend   Drewry,  M.D. 

New-York  :  Dodd  ^  Mead. 


It  is  a  notable  fact,  which  publishers 
hardly  to  have  discovered  as  3'et,  that,  ai  a 
general  rule,  English  books  on  popular  medl^ 
cine  are  very  much  inferior  to  American  pro- 
ductions in  the  same  field.  In  the  present 
case,  for  instance.  Dr.  Drewr>'  considers  him- 
self to  have  gone  so  far  in  the  revelation  of 
professional  secrets  that  he  docs  little  more 
in  his  Preface  than  vindicate  himself  from  an 
apprehended  charge  of  professional  impro- 
priety; yet  there  is  literally  nothing  in  the 
book  which  in  this  country,  at  least,  has  not 
become  part  of  the  popular  literature  of  the 
time. 

For  Dr.  Drewry  does  not  present  new  or 
especially  comprehensive  views  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  stomach.  General  observations 
on  food,  diet,  exercise,  rest,  bathing,  alcoholic 
liquors,  etc.,  constitute  the  staple  of  his  work ; 
and  the  only  instance  in  which  he  descends  to 
particulars  is  in  the  prescriptions  at  the  end,— 
prescriptions  which  are  more  likely  tlian  not 
to  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  inexperi- 
enced readers.  Dyspepsia  is  treated  of  at 
greater  length  than  any  other  single  topic,  and 
under  quite  a  complex  classification  ;  but  a 
person  who  actually  has  dyspepsia  would 
learn  little  from  it  as  to  the  practical  treatment 
of  the  disease, — unless,  indeed,  he  be  ignoiaat 
of  the  most  elementary  and  generally-known 
laws  of  hygiene. 

As  giving  emphasis  to  facts  and  princlplet 
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which,  while  we  know  them,  we  are  constantly 
neglecting  to  apply,  Dr.  Drewry's  little  book 
may  have  a  certain  value  ;  but  it  makes  no 
fresh  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
stomach  and  its  diseases. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (New-York) 
publish  a  new  edition  of  "  Lempri6re*s  Clas- 
sical Dictionar)',"  a  work  the  usefulness  of 
which  is  too  well  known  to  require  extended 
notice.  The  present  edition  is  cheap,  but  well 
printed  and  of  convenient  size  ;  and  besides 
the  '*  full  account  of  all  the  proper  names 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors/'  contains  a 
chronological  table  covering  the  period  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
and  tables  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures  in 
use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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Mr.  p.  G.  Hamerton  is  preparing  a  new 
and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  his  book 
on  *  Etching  and  Etchers.' 

The  veteran  Pott  is  now  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  William  von  Hum- 
boldt, the  founder  of  the  science  of  philology. 

Dr.  Ross,  of  Edinburgh  High  School,  is 
engaged  with  contributors  in  the  preparation 
of  a  new  encyclopedia,  the  first  volume  of 
which  will  appear  about   the  end  of  the  year. 

A  NOVEL,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  An- 
tediluvian ages,  has  just  been  completed  by 
Elie  Berihet,  *  Les  Parisiens  ii  I'Age  de  Pierre,' 
and  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  scries  of  isuch  ro- 
mances. 

The  little  town  of  Botzen,  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  is  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  the  Minne- 
singer, Wallher  von  der  Vogelweide,  said  to 
be  a  native  of  the  place. 

The  yc7iiish  Chronicle  understands  that  the 
learned  septuagenarian,  R.  B.  Goldberg,  of 
Paris,  well  known  in  Hebrew  literary  cir- 
cles, is  engaged  in  translating  into  English 
and  French  the  fables  which  go  by  the  name 
of  *' Calila  et  Dimna,"  but  which  are  better 
known  under  the  title  of  "  Fables  of  Bidpai." 

A  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  materials  for  which  are  being  col- 
lected from  original  sources,  is  in  progress 
under  the  hand  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tiele,  the  Libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Leyden,  who  pro- 
poses to  follow  it  up  with  a  History  of  the 
A^et  her  landers  in  the  same  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  smallest  Bible  ever  produced  has  just 
been  issued  from  the  Oxford  University  Press 


Warehouse.  It  is  printed  legibly  on  a  tough 
India  paper  of  extreme  thinness  and  opacity, 
measures  4^  by  2f  by  i  inches,  and  weighs, 
when  bound  in  limp  morocco  leather,  less  than 
3i  ounces.  It  can  be  sent  throught  the  post 
for  a  penny. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  directed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum  to  resume  his  ex- 
cavations at  Nineveh,  and  he  expects  to'start 
for  the  East  early  next  month.  His  new  book 
on  the  *  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,*  which 
contains  his  recent  discoveries,  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

M.  E.  Renan  will  publish  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  the  two  final  volumes  of  his 
work  on  the  Early  History  of  Christianit}',  of 
which  the  'Vie  de  J6sus,'  'Les  Apotres,* 
*  Saint  Paul,'  and  '  L'Antechrist '  have  formed 
portions.  M.  Renan  has  also  in  the  press  a 
volume  6f' miscellanies.  , 

The  Clarendon  Press  will  issue  this  au- 
tumn, through  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  a 
new  edition  of  Professor  Jowett's  "  Plato." 
The  new  edition  will,  for  convenience,  be 
in  five  volumes  instead  of  four.  The  transla- 
tion has  been  carefully  revised  throughout, 
and  the  introductions  have  been  in  many 
cases  almost  rewritten. 

Mrs.  Herschel,  wife  of  Captain  Herschel, 
F.R.S.  (grandson  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel),  is  now  engaged  on  a  memoir 
of  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  the  accomplished 
sister  and  assistant  of  Sir  William,  compiled 
from  her  own  journals.  Several  letters  of  the 
great  astronomer,  hitherto  unpublished,  will 
be  included  in  the  volume. 

The  Academy  states  that  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  has  in  the  press  a  narrative  poem  of 
above  3,000  lines,  called  "  Guido  and  Lita  :  a 
Tale  of  the  Riviera,"  founded  on  an  incident 
in  one  of  the  many  Saracen  inroads  which 
troubled  the  coast  of  Provence  during  the 
tenth  century. 

His  Excellency  Iwakura  Tomomi,  chief  of 
the  Japanese  Embassy  which  visited  England 
a  few  years  ago,  has  just  presented  to  the 
library  of  the  India  Office,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
verbal  promise  made  to  the  librarian,  a  set  of 
the  Chinese  version  of  the  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures, called  Tripitaka  in  Sanskrit,  Santsang 
in  Chinese,  and  Issaikio  in  Japanese.  The 
work  is  put  up  in  seven  large  boxes,  weigh- 
ing about  three  tons  and  a  quarter,  and  will 
require  a  room  to  itself. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  "  Life  of  William  God- 
win" is  at  last  to  appear.  The  book  will 
contain  letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  by 
Shelley,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Shelley,  God- 
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win  himself,  Mary  Wooistonecraft,  and  others. 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  relics  pre- 
served is  a  diary  of  William  Godwin,  care- 
fully kept  by  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
career.  In  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his 
life,  not  a  day  is  passed  by  without  some  re- 
cord. Godwin  at  one  time  meditated  writing 
an  autobiography,  but  did  not  proceed  far 
with  it.  The  fragments  of  it  are  in  Mr.  Paul's 
hands.  Mr.  Paul  intends,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Life  of  Godwin,"  to  make  still 
further  use  of  his  materials. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  promise  "  The 
Correspondence,  Table  Talk,  and  Memoir  of 
Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,"  by  his  son  F.  W. 
Haydon,  illustrated  with  a  portrait  drawn 
from  a  cast  of  his  face,  and  fac-sitniUs  oi  many 
interesting  sketches,  including  a  portrait  of 
Haydon  drawn  by  Keats,  and  a  side  face  of 
Keats  by  Haydon,  and  sketches  of  Wilkie, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Maria  Footc,  as  well  as  the  first 
ideas  for  several  of  his  paintings,  all  repro- 
duced from  the  originals  in  his  journals.  The 
work  will  contain  a  large  number  of  unpub- 
lished letters  from  Keats,  Wilkie,  Southey, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Lamb,  Kirkup,  Land- 
seer,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  as  well  as  Hay- 
don's  official  correspondence  respecting  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  the  decoration  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Na- 
tional School  of  Art. 

It  appears  from  the  will  of  the  late  Hans 
Christian  Anderssn  that  the  total  amount  of  his 
property  does  not  amount  to  ;f4000  sterling. 
The  bulk  of  his  property  is  left  to  a  M.  Col- 
lin, a  relation  of  his  first  benefactor,  to  whom 
Andersen  owed  his  success,  and  by  whose 
side  lie  now  lies  in  the  family  vault.  There 
are  some  legacies  to  the  town  of  Odense, 
where  the  poet  was  born,  and  his  proof  edi- 
tion of  Charles  Dickens's  works,  with  a  dedi- 
cation from  the  author,  are  left  to  the  Royal 
Library,  as  well  as  some  rare  manuscripts. 
His  trinkets  and  the  many  small  souvenirs 
which  he  had  received  during  his  long  life, 
have  been  distributed  among  his  many  per- 
sonal friends.  An  edition  of  all  the  letters 
which  Andersen  had  received  from  royal  per- 
sons, authors,  and  other  celebrated  persons, 
will  shortly  be  published,  according  to  the  di- 
rections contained  in  his  will. 

Thk  Congress  of  German  Journalists  was 
opened  at  Bremen,  August  22d,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  in  favor  of  ob- 
taining immunity  from  punishment  for  truth- 
ful reports  of  the  public  proceedings  of  the 
law  courts.  It  was  further  resolved  to  procure 
imperial  legislation  giving  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  based  upon  the  indispensable 
anonymity  of  the  public  press,  that  when  an 


editor  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  arrest 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Press  Law,  the 
authorities  shall  not  be  allowed  to  use  com- 
pulsion for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
names  of  other  guilty  parties,  and  that  no  one 
shall  be  bouhd  to  give  evidence  respecting 
the  author  or  contributor  of  the  incriminated 
matter.  With  regard  to  this  point,  the  meet- 
ing decided  to  aim  at  obtaining  a  legislative 
decision  rendering  it  permissible  to  compel  a 
witness  to  give  testimony  only  in  cases  where 
the  published  matter  involved  a  violation  of 
the  secrets  of  office.  The  following  resolution 
was  also  agreed  to  :  "  The  Congress  of  Jour- 
nalists declares  the  anonymity  of  the  press  to 
be  a  right  which  its  highest  duties  render  it 
imperative  to  maintain,  and  which  should  . 
only  be  waived  when  a  strict  adherence  to  it 
would  favor  the  impunity  of  crime.' 
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The  Zodiacal  Light. — During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  z868  and 
1869,  M.  Houzeau  assiduously  observed  the 
zodiacal  light  for  six  months  consecutively, 
and  has  now  communicated  the  results  to  the 
Belgian  Academy.  M.  Houzeau  has  for  more 
than  thirty  years  devoted  great  attention  to 
this  puzzling  phenomenon,  and  he  is  fortunate 
in  having  now  obtained  such  a  fine  Series  of 
observations,  the  boundary  of  the  zodiacal  light 
having  been  carefully  determined  by  him  on 
56  nights  out  of  the  179.  As  far  as  these  re- 
sults go,  it  appears  that  the  zodiacal  light  is 
not  appreciably  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
does  not  approach  to  coincidence  either  with 
the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  as  Cassini  sup- 
posed, or  with  that  of  the  moon's  orbit,  as 
Jones  has  more  recently  suggested.  The 
slight  observed  deviations  from  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  are  explained  by  M.  Houzeau  as 
results  of  the  greater  absorption  of  the  light 
of  the  lower  or  southern  side  by  our  atmos- 
phere, which  is,  of  course,  less  transparent 
near  the  horizon.  From  these  observations, 
M.  Houzeau  concludes  that  we  must  reject 
both  the  hypothesis  which  regards  the  zodiacal 
light  as  an  appendage  of  the  sun,  and  that 
which  assigns  it  to  the  moon  ;  and  since,  if  it 
were  a  ring  round  the  earth,  it  would  be  aeen 
as  a  complete  arch  in  the  sky  crossing  from 
east  to  west,  the  author  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  fan-shaped  sector,  some- 
what similar  to  the  tail  of  a  comet,  spreading 
from  the  earth  towards  the  sun,  thinning  off  on 
each  side  of  this  direction,  so  that  it  extendi 
to  about  40°  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
earth  is  moving,  and  60®  or  70^  on  the  other 
side.  This  must,  of  course,  be  modified,  If 
we  accept  those  observations  in  which  the 
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diacal  light  has  been  distinctly  traced  right 
across  the  heavens  from  east  to  west ;  but  M. 
Houzeau*s  conclusions  are  founded  on  his 
own  observations  alone.  For  the  period  of 
his  watch  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of 
brightness,  the  zodiacal  light  being  seen  in 
January,  1869,  as  readily  as  a  fourth-magnitude 
star  in  twilight,  while  by  June  it  was  not  so 
bright  as  the  fifth  magnitude. 

From  observations  on  his  voyage  to  Rodri- 
gues  and  back,  with  the  Transit  of  Venus  Ex- 
pedition, Mr.  Burton  has  been  led  to  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  He  was  provided  with  a 
binocular  spectroscope  devised  by  himself 
specially  for  this  work,  and  with  this  he  deter- 
mined the  spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light  to  con- 
sist of  a  continuous  band  with  a  bright  line  in 
the  yellow  (forming  the  boundary  of  the  spec- 
trum on  that  side)  and  a  dark  line  in  the  green. 
This  same  spectrum  was  given  by  every  part 
of  the  sky  unoccupied  by  the  Milky  Way,  a 
most  important  observation,  which,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  change  of  form  of  the  zodiacal 
light  seen  when  the  observer  passed  from  S. 
to  N.  latitudes,  shows,  according  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, that  it  reaches  and  probably  surrounds  the 
earth.  From  the  spectrum  seen,  as  well  as 
from  the  fact  of  polarisation  in  a  plane  through 
the  axis  of  the  zodiacal  light,  Mr.  Burton  fur- 
ther concludes  that  it  is  emitted  by  matter 
partly  liquid  and  partly  solid,  intermixed  with 
gas. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Planet 
Mercury. — Dr.  Z^llner  has  deduced  some  im- 
portant conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  this 
planet's  surface  from  measures  of  the  intensity 
of  its  light,  which  he  succeeded  in  making  on 
two  occasions  by  the  use  of  his  photometer. 
This  instrument,  contrived  by  him  several 
years  ago,  is  a  very  beautiful  application  of  the 
principle  that  if  light  be  reflected  from  a  smooth 
surface,  such  as  a  plate  of  glass,  inclined  at  a 
certain  angle,  it  undergoes  a  modification  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  amount  reflected  from 
a  second  plate  inclined  to  it  at  the  same  angle 
varies  as  the  plate  is  turned  about  the  ray  as 
an  axis,  being  greatest  when  the  two  plates  arc 
parallel,  and  nothing  when  the  second  plate  is 
turned  round  through  a  right-angle  from  this 
position.  Thus  by  turning  the  one  plate  round, 
the  light  of  a  lamp  may  be  reduced  in  any  re- 
quired degree  till  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hea- 
venly object  of  which  the  brightness  is  requir- 
ed, and  the  angle  turned  through  from  the 
position  for  extinction  gives  a  measure  of  this 
brightness.  Dr.  Zollner  uses  a  rather  more 
convenient  arrangement  than  two  glass  plates, 
viz.,  two  Nichols*  prisms,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same.  From  his  measures  of  the  bright- 
ness of  Mercury  with  this  photometer,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  reflective  power  or  albedo  of 


this  planet  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
moon  (being  a  little  higher  than  quartz  por- 
phyry) ;  and  that  the  change  of  brightness  with 
the  phase  probably  follows  the  same  law  as  in 
the  case  of  the  moon,  which  is  very  difTerent 
from  that  of  a  smooth  body.  A  discussion  of 
numerous  measures  of  the  moon  in  different 
phases  led  2511  ner  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
change  of  brightness  is  just  what  would  hold 
'for  a  rough  surface  in  which  the  average  slope 
of  the  hills  was  52°  ;  and  he  now  infers  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  things  on  Mercury,  which 
must  therefore  be  without  an  atmosphere. 
The  albedo  of  the  other  planets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mars,  is  very  much  larger,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  probably  very  dense  atmos- 
pheres, which  reflect  nearly  all  the  sun's  rays. 
Mars  would  appear  to  hold  an  intermediate 
position — part  of  its  light  being  reflected  from 
its  atmosphere,  and  part  from  its  surface.  Dr. 
Zdllner  has  also  attempted  to  determine  the  al- 
bedo of  the  earth  from  a  comparison  of  the  dark 
and  bright  parts  of  the  moon,  these  being  re- 
spectively  lighted  by  the  earth  and  the  sun  ; 
but  he  has  not  yet  obtained  sufficient  observa- 
tions to  settle  this  point. 

The  Blood  Cure. — The  practice  which  came 
so  rapidly  and  widely  in  vogue,  of  taking  for 
consumption  and  some  other  diseases,  drafts  of 
warm  blood  the  moment  when  e}Mracted  from 
thecalforox,  has gorte  into  considerable  disuse 
of  late,  on  account  of  distaste,  inconvenience, 
and  other  reasons.  Dr.  De  Pascalc,  of  Nice, 
has  successfully  adopted  a  substitute  in  the 
form  of  dry  powdered  blood.  The  blood  of 
the  animal,  after  being  dried  in  a  water-bath, 
is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  grated 
through  a  sieve,  and  it  can  thus  be  taken  for 
any  length  of  time  without  repugnance,  being 
almost  tasteless — can  be  taken  as  a  common 
powder  mixed  with  soups,  milk,  marmalade, 
or  chocolate,  or  inclosed  in  a  wafer.  Dr.  D^e 
Pascale  has  given  it  in  some  cases  mixed  with 
a  little  pepsin.  The  quantity  of  the  powder  he 
varies  according  to  the  patient's  age,  sex, 
state  of  health,  and  digestive  p jwer — in  gene- 
ral, beginning  with  30  grains,  increasing  as  cir- 
cumstances may  dictate. 

Relations  between  Chemistry  and  Ther 
MOTics. — The  study  of  the  evolution  of  hea 
in  chemical  combinations  is  a  new  branch  of 
science  belonging  partly  to  physics  and  part- 
ly to  chemistry,  and  the  number  of  facts  al- 
ready observed  is  sufficientlj'  numerous  to 
indicate  certain  laws,  which  are  set  forth  by 
Berthelot.^  H«  piemises  that  in  the  art  of 
producing  any  chemical  change,  the  mole- 
cules  hit  sharply  against  one  another,  and 
give  off  heat,  just  as  when  a  hammer  strikes 
a  bar  of  iron.     From  the  study  of  the  relations 
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between  Ihc  amouni  of  heal  and  Ihe  amount 
of  work  done,  it  is  possible  lo  establish  some 
theoiems  of  llicnno-chcmistry. 

Baitkhia  and  PrmEKAi-TiiiN,— Dr.  Arnold 
Hiller.  of  IK-rlin.  bas  made  a  sciics  of  elabo- 
rate oxpcrimcnts  wild  ihi:  view  of  deiermin- 
ing  the  rtkilions  of  bacteria  10  putrefactive 
changes,  am)  has  come  lo  the  conclusion  that 
tbe  wliule  subject  needs  lo  be  re-examined 
from  ihetiejimning.  Ilebasdcmonstraled  that 
active  (jutrefaciinn  may  lake  place  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  bacteiia,  and  that  bacteria  may  be 
present  in  abundance  without  Riving  rise  to 
puirefacMon.  In  sliorl,  il  seems  quite  possible 
that  efftcl  may  have  been  mistaken  for  cause. 

Dkki'-Sk.\  SoiNLiiNcs. — Not  so  m.iny  years 
ago,  ii  was  eoncidered  a  feal  in  deep-sea 
goundini;s  in  reach  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  even  then,  after  allowance  bad  been 
made  for  the  action  of  currcnls  upon  the  tine, 
the  actual  deplb  allained  was  a  good  deal 
matter  of  c.-ilrulation  or  k"Css.  Breakages 
also  were  onliniially  occurring  in  thebauting 
up.  from  iht  iitci'ssaty  sicndcrness  of  the  cord 
in  ciiiiiparisun  wlili  the  weight  of  the  lead. 
The  ni'Hletn  nn^iliod.  by  which  the  U-ad  de- 
taches ii-ilf  at  iIlc  bottom,  meets  that  as  well 
asscvinil  .iiher  difhcullies  nearly  as  imporlant, 
and  lb<'  w.inJ(.r  is  Ibai  i[  was  not  thought  of 
sooner.  Now,  remarks  fniii,  there  is  sc.ircely 
any  limit  to  the  depth  of  soundings,  ex- 
cept the  depth  c>f  the  sea.  which  tbe  recent 
explorations  of  the  CAii//i-iigi-i- go  far  to  show 
10  be  in  accordance  with  llie  theory  ilial  its 
greatest  deplb  is  cquiviileni  lo  the  lieighl  of 
the  bisbesi  elevations  above  ils  level.  The 
deepest  sea- soundings  yel  effecied  were  ob- 
tained by  Ihe  Cli.ill.ir^.-r  ibis  year  in  Ihe 
abysses  uff  New-Guinea,  depths  which 
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distance  at  which  Ihcj  can  be'  placed,  Mr. 
Spagnolelli.  chief  etecirician  (o  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  has  invented  an  electro 
magnetic  signal  which  is  well  deserving  of  at- 
tention, inasmuch  as  il  can  be  worked  at  snj 

hundred  yards.  The  ordinary  out-slrelching 
signal  arm.  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  it 
attached  to  a  rocking  lever  between  two  elec- 
tro-magnets ;  these  are  connected  with  a  bat- 
tery in  the  ordinary  way,  and  contact  can 
either  be  made  by  a  signalmari  touching  a 
key,  or  by  the  locomotive  pressing  down  a 
treadle.  For  nighl-servtcc,  colored  lampi 
can  be  worked  as  readily  as  the  stgnalaiin. 
To  an  outsider,  Ihe  numerous  signali  at  a 
railway- station  appear  confusing  and  com- 
plicated. If  this  eteclro-magneiic  signil 
were  taken  into  use,  no  other  would  be  re 
quired,  and  thus  slmpliciiy  would  come  inio 
play.  In  cases  where  tbe  .ipparatus  is  worked 
by  hand,  a  little  copy  of  the  signals  in  the  sig- 
nalman's box  iclls  him  whether  Ihc  distant 
signal,  far  out  of  sight,  is  working  propeilr 
or  not,  I)u(,  as  before  staled,  the  locomotiTe 
ilself  will  set  the  signals  ;  will  leave  a  danger- 
signal  standing  in  the  rear  ;  will  ring  a  belt  to 
announce  its  approach  ;  and,  on  arrival  at  the 
next  staiion,  lets  down  the  dnnger- signal 9  Grit 
put  Up,  raises  the  next,  sends,on  the  warning 
whistle,  and  so  does  all  ihe  signalling  witb 
the  regul.-irily  of  clockwork.  Of  course  iberc 
must  always  be  a  sufficiency  of  battery  power 
10  keep  the  magnets  up  to  their  duty:  if  tbia 
be  done,  Ihe  signal-post  mij'  be  fined  in  anj 
place  wherever  it  is  likely  lobe  must  effective. 
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I   Ibe   fuiti 
■:ui  ■•  w. 


Lrp  lin 
of    Asi; 


of  der 


1   be- 


und  Auslrala! 
i^hedjcwt,.  and  struck  bot- 
tom al  i!k'  lu'iiieiidous  depth  of  4450  fathoms, 
or  about  i(:-M  fLCi,  The  hollow  rod,  by 
which  si'eiimtns  of  the  bottom  are  brought 
up,  was  full  iif  nnid.  and  both  the  thermome- 
leis  lli:il  had  bun  sent  down  were  smashed  lo 
atnnis  by  ibi.-  morinmis  pressure  of  Ihe  su- 

ful  alli>iii;'t  •!'  Teach  the  bottom,  but  in  which 
4S45  faiboms  win-  sounded,  showed  the  lem- 
pcrature  al  thai  depth  to  be  35^  dcg.  Fahr., 


Kl.MTIf  Mli-.N-ETIC       RAIt.WW-SHJSALS.— 

Rail  way -si^rnals  which  work  withoui  the  help 


la*  .so  Ions  I'een 

des 

ired 

by 

s  known  that  ibc  d 

isia 

sig- 

V  long  wires,  are  li 

al.t. 

get 

Id  that  there  is  a  1; 

Inilt 

to 

Ihc 

M<.itMM;-WoRK,— If  a  man  hav«  Ihe  full 
control  of  bis  own  lime,  he  naturally  deitrs* 
so  10  map  it  Dul  as  to  produce  the  grealeal re- 
sult with  the  le.ist  expenditure  of  vital  force, 
and  he  will  necessarily  be  guided  very  mucb 
by  his  own  physical  constitution  and  Ibe 
nature  of  his  occupation,  whilst  he  will  also 
seek  In  profit  by  the  experience  of  othen. 
The  (>erman  student  and  professor,  who,  we 
must  .all  acknowledge,  produces  more  reiult 
from  his  labors  than  the  s.ivant  of  any  alker 
nationality,  is  usually  an  early  riser  and  an 
early  diner.  He  finds  in  the  society  of  bll 
family,  with  occasional  simple  festivities,  nf- 
Hcieni  relief  from  an  absorbing  study.  Bnl 
the  number  of  hours  that  he  works  would  bc 
far  too  great  for  any  more  excitable  biaim. 
For  a  writer  of  ficlion,  a  dramatist,  a  poet,  or 
journalist  10  devote  himsell  lo  lii!  study  (j"^ 
as  many  hours  as  a  German  proles*  " 
be  to  invito  speedy  paralysis  0 
the  brain.    Waller  Scoll  tried  \wi 
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member,  when  he  attempted  the  impossible 
task  of  clearing  off  his  burden  of  debts. 
How  he  spoilt  both  his  later  works  and  the 
brain  that  had  inspired  so  many  charming 
pictures  of  life,  is  plainly  recorded  in  his  life. 
Goethe's  well-ordered  brain  produced  his 
works  without  any  undue  strain  upon  his 
nervous  powers.  He  was  an  early  diner,  and 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  or  the  charms  of  female  society, 
Shakespeare  of  course  dined  early,  and  proba- 
bly divided  his  periods  of  composition  and 
study  by  an  afternoon  devoted  to  amusement 
and  repose.  Dickens,  we  know,  performed 
nearly  all  his  literary  work  between  the  hours 
of  nine  a.m.  and  one  p.m.  A  distinguished 
man  in  another  sphere.  Von  Moltke — one 
who  has  produced  stupendous  results  from 
his  powers  of  organization — is  an  early  diner, 
and  devotes  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  to 
amusement  and  exercise.  Bismarck  is  said 
to  have  done  most  of  his  work  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  As  to  this  early  rising,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  work  can  be  got 
through  in  the  uninterrupted  solitude  of  the 
early  morning,  but  the  stress  on  the  brain  is 
very  great — as  much  so  as  in  night-work. 
Schiller  was  a  great  night-worker,  and  wrote 
with  the  stars  for  his  sole  companions.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton,  again,  always  finished  his  work 
before  luncheon.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  day-work  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best, 
and  that  the  feverish  facility  of  an  over-excit- 
ed brain  is  more  fatal  to  real  success  than  the 
interruptions  and  casualties  of  daylight. — 
Belgravia. 

Monkeys. — Most  of  the  stories  of  monkey 
wit  may  be  traced  to  his  power  of  imitating 
men,  a  faculty  which  he  alone  possesses  among 
brutes.  The  accurate  copy  of  our  gestures 
and  actions  which  enables  a  monkey  to  work 
out  a  screw  with  long  pains  and  care,  after  he 
has  seen  it  inserted,  is  a  sort  of  cleverness  in 
one  sense  higher  than  that  of  the  elephant  or 
the  dog,  but  it  is  one  purely  useless  and  ob- 
jectless. In  fact,  the  imitation  is  often  to  his 
own  hurt,  as  when  he  is  persuaded  to  fling 
down  cocoa-nuts  from  the  tops  of  palm-trees 
inaccessible  to  man  in  exchange  for  the  stones 
which  he  receives  instead.  Here  and  there 
he  may  be  credited  perhaps  with  original  mis- 
chief, as  in  the  case  of  the  monkey  who  was  dis- 
covered in  the  dean's  house  at  Christchurch, 
picking  coals  out  of  the  fire  by  the  black  end 
and  carefully  sowing  them  about  the  new  car- 
pet, for  which  feat  he  was  pitilessly  rusticated. 
An  uran-outang  on  board  a  king's  shij^ re- 
turning from  India  with  a  Governor-General 
on  board  was  *'  a  most  genteel  person,"  who 
put  on  a  flannel  shawl  every  evening  as  soon 
as  it  became  cold,  crossing  it  tidily  across  its 
chest  "like  a  la***""  it  was,  however,  only 


copying  the  Governor-Generars  wife,  who 
was  on  board,  and  did  the  same.  A  monkey 
which  lately  died  at  Berlin  seems  to  have 
used  his  great  accomplishment^  merely  social- 
ly to  make  himself  agreeable.  Having  once 
been  present  at  a  dinner  of  savans  where  they 
clinked  their  glasses  together,  he  insisted  on 
doing  the  same  next  day  at  his  master's  table. 
He  always  showed  the  greatest  interest  when 
a  new  beast  arrived  at  the  menagerie,  appa- 
rently studying  its  peculiarities,  and  follow- 
ing its  master's  lead  in  seeing  that  it  was 
comfortably  established.  The  poor  little 
beast  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiarly  gentle 
disposition  ;  it  suffered  from  a  bad  tumor 
and  submitted  patiently  to  the  very  painful 
remedies,  swallowing  quietly  unpleasant  phy- 
sic, as  if  content  to  believe  that  its  master 
knew  best.  The  German  report  mentioned 
gravely,  how  "  polite"  [Iidjiich)  it  was  in  its  man- 
ners when  it  was  ill,  and  how  it  shook  hands 
with  its  master  before  it  died,  with  an  appa- 
rent knowledge  that  it  was  going  away. — Good 

Words. 

THE  GRAVE'S  VOICES. 

TRANSLATED   FROM  THE    GERMAN,    BY    ANTONIA    DICKSON. 

Sunk  as  in  dreams,  and  lost  in  anxious  thought, 
My  footsteps  brought  me  to  this  lonely  spot. 
To  whom  belongs  the  field  ?  this  flowery  bed  ? 

*  The  dead.' 

Enter  thou  in,  my  soul ;  why  shouldst  thou  fear? 
Nought  but  sweet  buds  and  flowers  are  blcoming  here. 
Whence  comes  the  essence  for  these  sweet  perfumes  ? 

*  From  tombs.' 

See  here,  O  man  !  where  all  thy  paths  must  end, 
However  varied  be  the  way  they  wend. 
Listen  !  the  dead  leaves  speak  ;  ay,  hear  thou  must : 

'To  dust.' 

Where  are  the  careless  hearts  that  on  the  earth 
Trembled  in  pain,  or  beat  so  high  in  mirth  ? 
Those  in  whose  breasts  the  flame  of  hatred  smouldered? 

'  Mouldered.' 

Where  are  the  mighty  who  take  life  by  storm  ? 
Who  e'en  to  heaven's  heights  wild  wishes  form. 
What  croak  the  ravens  on  yon  moss-grown  wall  ? 

'  Buried  all.' 

Where  are  the  dear  ones  in  Death's  cold  sleep  lying, 
To  whom  Love  swore  a  memory  undying  ? 
What  wail  yon  cypress  trees  ?—  oh,  hcar'st  thou  not  ? 

•  Forgot.' 

To  see  where  these  ones  passed,  did  no  eye  crave  ? 
May  no  wild  longing  pierce  beyond  the  grave  ? 
The  fir-trees  shake  their  weird  heads  one  by  one  ; 

'  None,  none.' 

The  evening  wind  amid  the  trees  is  sighing, 
Fettered  in  dreams,  my  saddened  suul  is  lymg, 
The  twilight  falls,  the  red  glow  paleth  fast— 

*  'Tis  past.' 

Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays.  —  The 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  poetical  patriotism 
that  any  country  can  boast.  In  them,  as  in  a 
mirror,  we  see  a  representation  of  whatever  is 
famous  in  the  life  of  our  nation,  reaching 
back  to  distant  periods,  extending  into 
modern  days,  starting  from  the  great  wars 
with  France,  covering  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
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proceeding  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
Here  are  embalm*id  the  great  and  generic 
names  of  English  chivair)',  the  Pembrokes, 
the  Salisburys,  the  Northumberlands  :  here 
are  the  life-like  figures  of  our  heroes,  Henry 
V.  and  Talbot :  here  all  those  scenes  of  tra 
gedy  and  pathos  of  which  English  history  is 
so  full  ;  the  fortunes  of  Constance  and  Ar- 
thur, and  Katharine  of  Aragon  ;  the  captivity 
and  death  of  Richard  II.;  the  downfall  of 
Wolsey.  Here,  too,  arc  represented  the  hu- 
mors and  manners  of  the  people  themselves 
in  the  market,  the  inn,  and  the  battle-field  : 
manners  not  studied  with  an  eye  to  antiqua- 
rian effect,  but  painted  with  a  genial  enjo)'- 
ment  of  real  life,  as  the  old  painters  filled  in 
their  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  life  about  them.  Action,  action, 
action,  is  the  key-note  of  every  play.  The 
poet  has  not  been  simply  inspired  by  a  love  of 
artistic  form  ;  nor  does  he  group  his  incidents 
so  as  to  express  any  central  idea:  he  is  con- 
tent to  follow  the  order  of  events  ;  to  imagine 
with  ardor  the  motives  of  heroes,  and  to  ut- 
ter them  in  heroic  words. — Quarterly  Revinv. 

DROWNED. 

Thk  fl.ishing  li;;hihouse  beacon  pales  before 

The  ruddy  harvest  moon's  intenser  ray, 
That  batlics  and  changes  into  sparkling  ore, 
Its  stones  of  granite  gray. 

Round  the  tall  brigs  the  greedy  ripple  laps, 

As  with  the  ebbing  tide  they  softly  swing  ; 
A  shorc-bclated  sea-bird.slowly  flaps 

His  strong-plumed  du.skyjwlng. 

The  pier-lights,  imaged  on  the  waters,  melt 

To  silver  pillars,  such  .is  visions  show 
Of  palaces  where  fabled  Caliphs  dwelt 
In  legends  long  ago. 

A  .•(ingle  boat  steals  down  the  moonlit  track,^ 

Through  the  still  night  its  oar-strokes  echo  far  ; 
Fringed  wiih  cleft  light,  the  outline  sharply  black 
Heaves  on  the  harbor^bar. 

What  strange  freight  fills  it  ?     Yonder  heavy  sail 

Covers  some  form  of  blurr'd  and  shapeless  dread  ; 
Rude  is  thi  pall,  but  fitted  well  to  veil 
The  ocean's  outcast  dead. 

His  name,  his  story  ?     Vain  it  were  to  guess. 

But  short  to  sum  :  a  waif,  a  mystery  ; 
Death's  mocking  gloss  upon  life's  loveliness  ; 
A  scirct  of  the  sea. 

Gem  CoLLKCTiNt;. — The  first  knowledge 
which  the  neophyte  of  gem  collecting  has  to 
acquire  is  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  a 
paste  from  a  stone.  Probably  in  his  noviti- 
ate he  will  have  to  purchase  his  experience, 
and  perhaps  to  purchase  it  dearly,  as  there 
are  many  modern  paste  imitations  current  of 
good  gems,  as  well  as  a  few  antique  pastes, 
which  have,  of  course,  an  interest  of  their 
ow^n,  and  are  always  worth  buying.  As  a 
rule,  pastes  wliich  are  meant  to  deceive  are 
backed  with  mcial,  and  a  young  coUeclorwill 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  gem  which  is  so 


presented  to  him.  There  are,  however,  va- 
rious ways  of  testing  pastes  from  stones.  Put 
the  gem  to  your  tongue,  and  a  real  stone  will 
be  cold,  whilst  the  imitation  is — well,  let  us 
say — tepid.  Of  course  the  file  will  at  once 
distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  false,  a 
paste  on  being  filed  leaving  a  white  stain  on 
the  file,  whilst  a  stone  only  makes  it  shine. 
But  then,  no  dealer  would  allow  you  to  file 
the  face  of  a  gem,  and  pastes  are  generally 
backed,  so  that  the  collector  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  applying  this  test.  But  the  time 
will  gradually  come — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is 
ardent  in  the  pursuit — when  he  will  perceive 
the  difference  between  stones  and  pastes  at  a 
glance,  instinctively  ;  he^can  scarcely  tell  you 
how,  but  the  faculty  comes  by  practice,  just 
like  any  other  acquired  power.  Then  another 
mode  of  deception  against  which  he  must  be 
on  his  guard  is  the  having  modern  antiques, 
real  stones  engraved  in  the  last  ccntuiy, 
foisted  upon  him  as  Greek  and  Roman  work. 
The  collector,  however,  in  due  course  of 
time,  taught  by  dearl)'-purchased  experience 
and  by  observing  other  people's  mistakes — 
"/"tV/.r  qucm  faciunt  alicna  pcricula  can  turn** — 
will  gradually  learn  to  distinguish  antique 
from  modern  engravings  on  stones.  He  will 
find  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mist  upon  the  sur- 
face of  antique  gems,  as  if  the  stone  had  been 
breathed  upon,  caused  by  numerous  micro- 
scopic scratchings,  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages, 
and  partially  dulling  even  the  highly-polished 
cuttings  of  the  old  engravers,  which  unmis- 
takably  distinguishes  the  old  from  the  new. 
In  time  he  will  be  able  at  a  glance  to  tell 
whether  the  cutting  is  of  Etruscan,  or  Greek, 
or  Roman  origin.  His  classical  reading,  too, 
will  go  a  great  way  in  helping  him  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  antique  work. 
And  every  now  and  then  he  will  come  upon 
some  little  bit  of  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Hesiod, 
petrified,  so  to  speak,  in  the  antique  gem, 
which  will  wonderfully  refresh  the  classical 
memories  of  his  3'ounger  days.  But  a  matter 
of  not  the  least  interest  to  the  collector  of  en- 
graved gems  is  the  fact  that  his  pursuit  will 
often  make  him  acquainted  with  persons 
whose  acquaintance  is  well  worth  making. 
As  a  rule,  gem  collectors  are  a  clever,  keen, 
and  perhaps  rather  an  eccentric  race,  given  to 
old-world  opinions,  living  often  very  much  in 
past  time,  and  out  of  the  influence  of  bustling, 
pushing,  noisy  nineteenth  century  life.  To 
the  present  writer  it  is  always  refreshing  to 
meet  with  new  types  of  character,  with  men 
who  ^re  not  all  turned  out  of  the  same  mould, 
and  who  do  not  all  wear  the  same  dress, 
speak  the  same  speech,  and  think  the 
thoughts  (borrowed  from  the  morning's 
paper)  as  their  fellow-men. — Fraser, 
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has  been  carefully  sifted,  and  the  large 
residuum  of  rubbish  got  rid  of.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  very  much  of  our  best 
English  literature  of  the  past  is  becoming 
less  and  less  known  to  general  readers, 
Southey  says  that  if  he  had  to  cut  down 
his  library  (of  14,000  volumes)  to  nineteen 
authors,  he  would  retain  Shakespeare, 
Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton,  Lord  Clar- 
endon, Thomas  Jackson,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
South,  Isaak  Walton,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Thomas  Fuller,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
Southey*s  taste  may  be  said  to  be  some- 
what severe,  and  some  whose  judgment  is 
at  least  equal  to  his  would  have  made 
more  than  one  substitution  in  the  list; 
but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  Milton, 
how  much  is  Jcnown,  beyond  the  names, 
to  average  readers  of  the  present  genera- 
lion,  of  the  authors  who  are  thus  selected 
by  high  authority  as  representatives  of 
English  literature  ?  I  am  partly  shocked 
and  partly  ashamed  sometimes,  when  in 
the  course  of  conversation  with  some  of 
my  younger  friends  I  venture  to  make 
reference  to  some  book  of  the  past  which 
would  have  seemed  to  me  the  common 
property  of  all  educated  Englishmen,  to 
find  that  I  am  speaking  as  it  were  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  A  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  was  really  in  other  re- 
spects fairly  well-informed,  had  never 
heard  of  any  *  Spectator  *  except  the  mod- 
em newspaper  which  bears  that  name.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  her  that  she  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  herself;  so  that  one  felt 
one's  self  rather  ashamed  at  having  ven- 
tured on  the  allusion.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  been  sometimes 
discomfited  by  my  own  ignorance  in  the 
matter  of  such  modern  standard  literature 
as  *  Happy  Thoughts  *  and  *  The  Comic 
History  of  England.' 

I  confess  to  a  feeling,  which  I  suspect  is 
shared  by  other  book-owners  also,  that  the 
mere  possession  and  ownership  of  a  vol- 
ume involves  the  right  to  consider  one's 
self  in  some  sense  master  of  its  contents. 
The  adepts  in  mesmeric  science  have  pro- 
fessed, by  placing  a  book  under  their  pil- 
low, or  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  or  even 
on  the  pit  of  their  stomachs,  to  know  as 
much  about  it,  or  possibly  more,  than 
people  who  have  read  it  in  the  common 
oldfashioned  way.  [If  ^his  system  of 
study  were  at  all  communicable  by  teach- 
ing, it  would  surely  make  rapid  fortunes 


for  its  professors  at  either  of  our  universi- 
ties.] Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  intimate  relation  between 
a  book  and  its  owner  places  them,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  intellectual  rapport? 
Can  a  man  be  utterly  a  reprobate,  for 
instance,  who  keeps  Jeremy  Taylor  on  his 
shelves  in  any  decent  kind  of  binding? 
If  it  was  something  for  the  meaner  flower 
to  have  lived  near  the  rose,  is  it  nothing 
for  a  man's  moral  improvement  to  have 
drank  in,  from  time  to  time,  the  delicate 
russia-leather  fragrance  of  a  St.  Chrysostom 
in  folio  ?  I  remember  once  walking  with 
a  friend  through  his  library  (he,  like  my- 
self, held  that  books  were  very  good  com- 
pany even  while  they  stood  upon  their 
shelves)  when  he  remarked  somewhat 
apologetically,  nodding  towards  one  of 
the  compartments,  "  I  want  to  strengthen 
my  divinity."  I  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  meant.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
troubled  by  any  speculations  of  our  mo- 
dern rationalists  or  materialists.  It  was 
simply  that  in  his  literary  parliament  .he 
felt  that  special  interest  was  not  adequate- 
ly represented.  By  the  next  time  we  met 
he  had  become  the  possesser  of  Matthew 
Poole's  '  Synopsis '  and  the  *  Critici  Sacri  ^ 
— a  magnificent  line  of  vellum  folios^ 
"  Those,"  he  remarked,  pointing  to  them 
with  the  evident  satisfaction  of  a  want 
supplied — "  those  I  call  solid  divinity."  I 
doubt  whether  he  had  read  or  ever  would 
read  much  of  them,  but  I  feel  sure  he  was 
the  better  for  them.  He  must  have  fell 
that  there  he  held  the  key  to  all  Bishop 
Colenso's  arithmetical  puzzles,  and  that 
Mr.  Voysey's  *  Sling  and  Stone,*  and  all 
such  small  heretical  artillery^  would  rattle 
harmless  against  the  seven-fold  shield  of 
that  orthodox  vellum.  To  have  an  author 
on  your  shelves  to  whom  you  can  apply 
for  help  in  case  of  need,  is  something  like 
the  comfort  of  having  a  doctor  sleeping 
in  the  house  during  the  critical  period  of  a 
fever ;  you  may  not  want  to  call  him  up 
in  the  night,  but  there  he  is,  ready  and 
able,  if  wanted.  I  am  no  geologist  my- 
self, and  should  be  puzzled  to  answer  off* 
hand,  if  asked,  whether  I  am  living  on 
the  oolite  or  the  blue  lias ;  but  I  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  the  last  edition 
of  our  county  history,  with  its  special  sup^ 
plements,  and  should  not  feel  my  igno- 
rance half  so  much  when  I  bave  this 
member  of  my  literary  family  to  represent 
me.    I  feel  like  the  father  whosi^  scux  hja& 
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taken  a  first-class  at  Oxford,  or  whose 
daughter  is  the  belle  of  the  season,  and 
who  is  conscious  of  a  distinct  share,  as 
proprietor,  whether  in  the  beauty  or  the 
scholarship. 

Let  me  confess,  therefore,  that  I  have  a 
distinct  affection  for  my  books  wholly  in- 
dependent of  any  literary  gratification  to 
be  derived  from  them.  Some  of  those 
which  I  could  least  bear  to  part  with  are 
books  which  I  never  have  read,  and  know 
that  I  never  shall  read,  in  the  flesh.  Just 
as  one  can  sit  in  silence  with  an  old  and 
intimate  friend,  or  walk  by  his  side  with  a 
quiet  satisfaction,  without  caring  to  be 
continually  chattering,  and  the  feeling  of 
companionship  is  none  the  less  real  be- 
cause each  is  pursuing  at  the  moment  his 
own  separate  line  of  thought; — so  it  is 
with  some  of  the  occupants  of  my  study- 
shelves.  I  look  lovingly  at  their  honest 
faces  (I  have  already  said  that  a  book's 
face  lies  in  its  back),  wearing  the  same 
familiar  'aspect  that  they  have  worn  for 
years;  I  know  that  there  is  good  stuff 
there  within,  should  I  ever  have  occasion 
for  its  use,  and  am  perfectly  content  with 
this  kind  of  inheritance  ///  posse.  Good 
heavens !  how  many  dear  old  friends  have 
we  all,  from  whom  a  three  days'  visit 
would  be  utterly  insupportable,  if  they 
were  bound  to  give  utterance,  and  we  to 
listen,  during  all  that  time,  to  all  that  is  in 
their  excellent  hearts;  or  if  we  were 
bound  to  keep  them  incessantly  in  con- 
versation !  And  what  a  thinning  there 
would  be  both  of  books  and  booksellers, 
if  no  one  was  allowed  to  possess  or  hire  a 
book  which  he  did  not  mean  to  read ! 

So  it  becomes  an  increasing  delight  to 
me,  the  lazier  I  grow  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
tual reading,  to  sit  in  my  arm-chair  in  the 
little  room  which  is  called  my  "  Study," 
and  look  round  at  the  faces  (miscalled 
the  backs)  of  my  old  friends  who  are 
ranged  round  its  four  walls.  My  eye 
wanders  along  that  shelf  of  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  drawn  up  there  in  a  de- 
cent and  comely  order,  now  rarely  broken 
by  an  invading  hand.  There  they  repose, 
in  a  sort  of  honorable  retirement — a  com- 
pany who  have  seen  service,  like  the  Ro- 
man enieritiy  and  are  like  to  see  it  no 
more.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  among  that 
crowd  of  English  gentlemen  who  (as  we 
are  told  on  excellent  authority)  constantly 
read  their  Horace;  nor  am  I  in  the 
habit,  like  some  modern  statesmen,  of  be- 


ginning every  day  with  a  tonic  xnoming- 
draught  of  Homer.  Still,  the  inside  of 
those  volumes  is  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
me ;  and  there  are  occasions — say,  when 
the  rare  advent  of  an  old  college  friend 
raises  the  question  of  a  disputed  quota- 
tion,— when  some  one  of  the  veteran  bat- 
talion is  called  to  the  front  and  put 
through  his  facings.  But  those  shelves 
contain  for  me  much  more  than  the  his- 
tory and  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
interesting  and  important  as  those  maybe. 
Bound  up  in  those  worn  volumes  there 
lies  for  me  the  history,  and  a  great  deal 
of  such  poetry  as  there  was  in  them,  of  my 
earlier  years.  If  I  were  to  range  them  in 
the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
came  into  my  possession,  they  would 
serve  quite  as  a  memaria  iechnica  to  me  in 
the  way  of  autobiography.  I  have  often 
thought  of  so  arranging  them;  but  the 
line  would  dress  so  very  badly  — frit  duo- 
decimos coming  in  between  tall  octavos 
— that  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  such 
an  unsightly  order  of  parade.  Even  in  a 
library,  one  has  to  sacrifice  something  to 
appearances.  So,  as  in  the  case  of  bio- 
graphical records,  I  keep  the  shabbier  and 
less  reputable-looking,  as  much  as  may 
be,  out  of  sight,  in  the  top  shelves  andthie 
dark  comers.  /  know  where  they  all  are, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  force  them  into 
the  glaring  light,  and  so  call  the  attention 
of  my  friends  and  of  the  public  to  their 
unprepossessing  features.  I  can  stilly  in 
my  own  fancy,  marshal  them  consecutive- 
ly according  to  the  date  of  our  first  ac- 
quaintance, and  gather  under  the  head  of 
each  volume  a  more  or  less  pleasant  set  of 
reminiscences. 

There  lurks  in  that  farthest  comer,  onlj 
dimly  preceptible  even  to  my  experienced 
eye,  a  dirty  and  broken-cornered  tapj  of 
the  <  Colloquies  of  Erasmus.'  That  wu 
my  first  Latin  text-book;  the  comUned 
torment  and  interest  of  my  earliest  8chola^ 
days.  For  I  had  a  high  idea,  when  I  fint 
set  foot  on  the  ladder  of  classical  learnings 
of  the  dignity  of  beginning  LatiUi  as  ap- 
proximating me  in  some  degree  to  ttat 
manly  status  which  all  small  boys  earnest- 
ly aspire  to.  The  difficulty  of  the  thing 
did  not  in  the  least  diminish  this  fedidf— 
it  was  something  like  getting  up  on  atcfT 
tall  horse  ;  the  pony,  of  course,  was  miMa 
easier  and  safer,  as  was  the  English  hiitoqr 
book  compared  with  the  Latin  declen- 
sions ;  but  the  pony  and  Mrs.  Markbam 
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were  also  accessible  to  girls,  which,  in  the 
days  of  innocence  to  which  my  memory 
goes  back,  was  not  the  case  with  Erasmus' 
Latin.  The  old  churchman's  "  Collo- 
quies" are  little  known  to  modern  school- 
boys, and  indeed  it  was  an  unusual  text- 
book even  in  my  youngest  days.  But  it 
chanced  that  my  earliest  preceptor  was  of 
an  old-fashioned  type,  and  apt  to  forget 
that  the  world  of  letters  had  moved  for- 
wards since  his  own  school-time.  Yet 
when  I  now  take  down  the  little  shabby 
volume,  and  turn  over  the  dogs-eared 
leaves,  I  very  much  incline  to  question 
whether  we  have  moved  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  teaching  Latin  to  children.  The 
quaint  dialogues  in  which  my  old  master 
used  to  take  the  one  part  himself — spout- 
ing out  his  Latin  phrases  with  a  sonorous 
twang  which  would  horrify  modem  ears, 
while  he  made  me  boggle  and  shuffle 
through  the  other — made  me  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  vocabulary  and  idiom 
of  the  language  more  rapidly,  I  think,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  accurately,  as  the  repeti- 
tion on  paper  and  vlvd  voce  of  those  dis- 
jointed sentences  which  make  up  a  modern 
Latin  *  Delectus  *  or  *  Palaestra '  or  the 
monotonous  and  tantalising  utterances  of 
a  very  popular  exercise-book  which  I  find 
in  the  hands  of  my  own  youngsters,  in 
which  one  Balbus  seems  to  be  perpetually 
admonishing  some  unknown  boy,  and 
Caius  arriving  with  the  news  that  it  is  "  all 
over  with  the  army.*' 

Boys  have,  or  used  to  have,  a  good 
deal  of  natural  curiosity ;  and  to  any  but 
the  veriest  intellectual  dunce  some  kind  of 
cohesion  in  the  story — whether  it  be  his- 
tory, dialogue,  or  fable — tends  to  excite 
the  interest,  and  put  some  spirit  into  the 
task:  and  this  dealing  with  Latin  words 
and  phrases  as  though  they  were  mere 
counters  to  be  moved  by  certain  rules  into 
certain  places,  seems  to  be  making  Latin, 
if  it  ever  is  made  by  such  a  process,  in  a 
very  mechanical  fashion.  I  have  been 
appealed  to  sometimes — as  the  benevolent 
parent  in  the  domestic  drama — to  help  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  patent 
Latin  during  the  holidays :  and  having 
contracted  in  my  younger  days  the  not 
unreasonable  habit  (as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered) of  trying  to  understand  what  I 
read,  I  have  caught  myself  sliding  into  a 
weak  curiosity  as  to  what  that  wall  was 
which  Balbus  was  so  constantly  building 
and  never  seemed  able  to  complete,  or 


what  was  the  private  history  of  "  the  boy" 
whose  name  I  could  never  find  mentioned, 
or  what  army  it  was  that  met  with  that 
terrible  disaster. 

Now  the  Dialogues  of  Erasmus  gen- 
erally contained  a  little  drama  of  their 
own,  not  the  less  amusing  from  its  quaint 
contrast  with  [the  sayings  and  doings  of 
modern  life.  Look  at  this  dialogue  be- 
tween Nicholas  and  Hieronymus,  two 
school-boys  of  the  day,  who  are  mustering 
up  boldness  to  ask  the  master  for  a  holi- 
day. With  all  its  antique  quaintness,  it  is 
surely  at  least  as  likely  to  coax  a  boy  into 
Latin  as  the  drier  food  which  is  given  him 
now. 

Nicholas,  Our  feelings,  and  the  weather, 
and  the  day,  a^l  invite  to  play. 

Hieronymus,  They  do  invite  us,  verily:  it  is 
only  the  Master  who  gives  no  invitation. 

Nich,  Wejnust  hire  an  orator,  to  extort  a 
holiday  froni  him. 

Hier.  Extort  indeed  !  You  may  twist  the 
club  out  of  the  hand  of  Hercules  before  you 
twist  a  holiday  out  of  him.  Yet  nobody  was 
fonder  of.  play  than  he  was  once. 

Nich.  True — but  he  has  long  forgotten  that 
he  was  ever  a  boy  himself.  He  is  very  ready 
and  liberal  in  the  matter  of  caning,  but  on  this 
point  he  is  miserably  stingy. 

Hier,  Well,  we  must  put  forward  some  fel- 
low as  our  '*  legatus" — somebody  with  a  good 
amount  of  cheek  —  whom  he  won't  frighten 
with  his  savage  answers. 

Codes  is  asked  to  undertake  the  office, 
and  rather  unwillingly  consents. 

Codes,  Good  morning,  Master. 

Master.  What  does  this  nonsensical  fellow 
want  now  ? 

Cocl,  Hope  you  are  well,  worshipful  Master. 

Mast,  A  very  suspicious  politeness. — I'm 
well  enough. 

Cocl.  Your  whole  flock  desires  leave  to  play. 

Mast.  You  do  nothing  else  but  play,  leave 
or  no  leave. 

The  ambassador  promises,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  fellow-scholars,  that  they  will 
"  make  it  up"  again :  that  cheerful  delu- 
sion, still  common  to  men  as  to  school- 
boys, by  which  we  so  liberally  discount 
the  future.  The  master  asks  what  pledge 
they  will  give  for  this  repayment.  Codes, 
in  true  classical  phrase,  offers  to  pledge  his 
head.  The  master,  with  a  grim  wit  which 
the  late  Dr.  Keate  would  have  highly  ap- 
preciated, suggests  that  his  /*  other  end  ' 
would  be  more  appropriate.  But  the  holi- 
day is  given,  which  makes  the  lesson  end 
quite  pleasantly. 

There  is  an  amusing  dialogue  again  be- 
tween Silvius  and  Johannes,  who  are  going 
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up  to  lesson  with  the  miserable  conscious- 
ness that  they  don't  know  it,  and  discuss 
the  probable  result — the  more  terrible  in 
prospect  because  most  likely  "  the  squint- 
eyed  usher"  will  take  their  form  that  par- 
ticular morning.  And  there  is  a.  lively 
scene  in  the  play-ground,  where  a  French 
and  a  German  scholar  play  a  game  of 
bowls  together,  and  the  French  boy,  who 
is  beaten,  is  sentenced  by  the  umpire  as  a 
penalty  to  shout  three  times  successively — 
^^  Floreat  Gennania  T — a  more  terrible 
sentence  to  a  Frenchman  now. 

Erasmus  has  led  us  into  a  wondering 
and    perhaps    heretical    discussion,    and 
must  go  back  to  his  corner.     If  the  scho- 
lastic world  goes  round  like  the  world  of 
fashion,  our  grandchildren  may  possibly  be 
found  •  learning   his   "  Colloquies"   again, 
just  as  our  wives  are  wearing  their  grand- 
mothers* hats  and  farthingales.^     I  am  al- 
most tempted  now  to  take  down  tliat  thin 
volume   that  stands  very  near  him,  and 
see  whether  *  Phajdrus'  Fables  '  would  still 
amuse  me  as  they  used  to  do.     I  remem- 
ber that  the  book  actually  has  pictures  in 
it — [fancy  a   modern    Latin   school-book 
with  illustrative  woodcuts !     It  was  none 
the  less  useful  as  a  means  of  instruction 
on  that  account,  so  far  as  I  see.     If  you 
did  not  know  that  simia  was  Latin  for  an 
ape,  you  had  him  there  bodily  in  the  cut, 
which  was  quite  as  lik.ely  to  make  you  re- 
member him  as  if  you  had  looked  the 
word    out    in    half-a-dozen    dictionaries. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  pictures  were  more 
obscure  than  the  text,  and  were  chiefly  of 
service  in  exciting  the  youthful  curiosity 
as  to  what  they  could  possibly  mean.    One 
was  tempted  to  work  out  the  fable  as  a 
key   to   the   hieroglypic   that   headed   it. 
The  viper  and  the  file,  and  the  old  lady 
screwing  up  her  nose  to  inhale  the  scent 
of  the  empty  wine-jar,  were  wholly  unin- 
telligible by  any  light  of  nature ;  and  the 
translation  or  **  crib,"  to  which  every  small 
schoolboy  resorts  in  these  days  of  cheap 
literature,  was  a  very  rare  luxury  then :  so 
that  there  was  no  clue  to  the  mystery  but 
through  the  Latin  itself:    and  I  shudder 
now  when   I   remember  how   hard   that 
Latin   was.     But   the  sense  of  the  fable 
stuck  to  the  memory  when  one  had  got  a 
notion  of  what  the   words   meant;    and 

*  Since  writing  the  ahove,  I  see  with  satis- 
faction the  announcement  of  a  new  school 
edition  of  the  "Colloquies." 


there  was  even  a  feeling  of  a  small  literary 
conquest  having  been  made,  a  positive  re- 
sult of  one's  work,  which  surely  our  modem 
small  boys  can  never  have  after  droning 
through  a  dozen  lines  of  a  Delectus  or 
*  First  Latin  Book.'  It  is  all  the  difference 
between  an  hour  on  the  tread-mill  and  a 
job  of  useful  work. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  introduce  here 
all   my  old  friends — and  enemies — who 
line  those  two  or  three  shelves.     But  those 
two  octavo  volumes  of  Brunck's  Sopho- 
cles, clad  in  the  peculiarly  hideous  bind- 
ing in  which  old  R ,  the  school  book- 
seller and  binder,  rejoiced,  mark*a-kind  of 
birthday    in    my    literary  history   which 
makes  them  interesting,  in  spite  of  their 
unnatural    ugliness,    to    my  eyes.     That 
second  volume  was  the  first  book  put  into 
my  hands  at  a  great  public  school     The 
strange  irrationality  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing strikes  me  now  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous 
wonder.     I  think  it  struck  me  even  at  the 
time,  almost  child  as  I  was,  and  went  nigh 
to   sow  in   my  mind  the  seeds  of  that 
dangerous  heresy  that  I  had  "  more  un- 
derstanding than  my  teachers."     To  be 
plumped  down  at  once  into  the  middle  of 
a  Greek  tragedy,  merely  because  the  form 
in  which  I  was  placed  happened  to  have 
left  off  work  at  that  particular  point,  at 
the  end   of  the  half  year,   was  surdv  • 
curious    instance    of   school    red-tapism* 
Nearly  half  of  my  fellow-disdples  of  the 
"  Upper  Fourth,"  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
were   either  new-comers   or  promotions, 
and  therefore  in  the' same  difficulty  as  my- 
self;  without  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
structure  or  character  of  the  Greek  drama, 
of  the  metre  of  the  verse,  of  the  subject 
of  the  tragedy  itself,  or  of  the  previous 
scenes  and   action ;   and  having  had  no 
opportunity,  had  we  been  ever  so  studi- 
ously inclined,  to  make  any  acquaintance 
with  these  matters  beforehand ;   for  the 
list  of  necessary  books  had  -been  only  put 
into  our  hands  the  afternoon  before,  with 
an  "  order-note*'  to  the  school  booksdier. 
And  thus  I  and  my  fellow-victims  wflt 
launched   into  the  "  Philoctetes,"  of  lU 
plays  in  the  world,  at  the  676th  line, «  I 
can  remember  now,  even  if  the  netwoikof 
pencil-marks  in  the  old  book  were  not  b^ 
fore  me  as  unquestionable  evidence.  Wh«t 
it  was  all  about  I  never  had  the  remotest    , 
comprehension  when  we  finished  it.   A 
good-natured  class-fellow,  to  whom  I  »P" 
pealed  for  some  explanation  of  the  con- 
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tinual  shouts  of  ^^  Pap-pap-pap-pai  T^  on 
the  part  of  the  hero,  was  good  enough  in- 
deed to  inform  me  that  it  was  all  "  because 
he  had  a  bad  foot  ;'*  but  curious  questions 
of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of  a  "  new  fellow/* 
were  not  by  any  means  encouraged  in 
those  days,  as  savoring  either  of  "  cocki- 
ness" or  of  an  undue  inclination  to  "  sap ;" 
and  my  informant,  having  been  in  the 
form  two  years,  was  evidently  not  much 
of  a  literary  inquirer  himself,  or  at  all  in- 
clined to  encourage  such  pursuits  in 
others.  I  shuffled  through  my  four  or  five 
lines  about  as  well  or  as  ill  as  the  others, 
when  I  was  "  put  on"  to  construe ;  and  I 
can  see  by  the  book,  where  the  pencil- 
marks  and  other  traces  of  occupation 
cease,  that  we  got  about  half  through  the 
"  Ajax"  also  before  I  was  promoted  into 
the  form  above.-  Such  was  my  introduc- 
tion, and  such  the  whole  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, until  some  years  afterwards,  with 
the  '*  sweet  singer  of  Colonus ;"  and  it 
may  be  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  under  which  we 
were  first  thrown  together,  that  I  have 
never  been  able  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  which  other  readers — certain- 
ly better  judges  than  myself — profess  to 
find  in  him.  For  in  my  new  form  we  took 
to  ^schylus  at  once.  There  the  old  tra- 
gedian stands — in  very  decent  preserva- 
tion ;  for  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Shell  it  was  rather  the  fashion  to  take  care 
of  one's  books,  and  even  to  bestow  upon 
them,  when  they  began  to  fall  to  pieces  (as 
was  very  soon  the  case  with  the  wretched 
half-cloth  in  which  they  were  done  up), 
some  kind  of  more  or  less  ornamental 
binding.  Half-russia,  with  the  top  edge 
gilt  and  the  other  leaves  uncut,  seems  to 
have  been  the  style  most  fancied ;  and  I 
confess  I  think  the  public  schoolboys  of 
the  present  day  have  worse  taste.  It  was 
very  common  also  to  have  one's  working 
copy  of  an  author  interleaved,  for  notes 
and  illustrations :, a  most  convenient  ar- 
rangement for  those  among  us  who  had 
any  talent  for  original  drawing,  or  a  knack 
of  caricature.  The  fair  white  pages  were 
very  tempting  for  this  purpose ;  and  the 
pencil  which  ought  to  have  been  noting 
some  less  obvious  derivation  of  a  word, 
or  other  philological  matter,  was  often  busy 
in  producing  a  likeness  more  or  less  happy 

of  old  M trudging  down  from  his 

house  to  first  lesson  on  a  rainy  morning, 
in  tucked-up  gown  and  Hessian  boots,  or 


of  the  sharp  features  and  negro-like  hair 
of  his  more  awful  chief.  My  copy  of 
-^schylus  contains,  I  see,  by  way  of  frontis- 
piece, an  original  sketch  of  the  Furies  in 
full  cry  after  Orestes.  It  does  not  at  this 
present  time  strike  me  as  equal  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  Blake  or  Flaxman.  Yet  it 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  its  day, 
and  caused  an  amount  of  sensation,  when 
handed  along  the  form  during  lesson, 
which  drew  down  from  old  M a  per- 
emptory demand  that  the  book  should 
be  handed  up  to  him  for  inspection.  The 
judgment  of  that  sound  scholar  and  con- 
scientious teacher  was  not  so  appreciative, 
I  well  remember,  as  that  of  my  younger 
critics.  "  You  will  write  out  the  Chorus 
three  times  —  Greek  and  English"  —  was 

M 's  judicial  sentence  on  my  picture. 

But  the  public  feeling  of  the  form  ran  so 
entirely  in  my  favor,  as  the  promoter  ot 
new  and  cheerful  views  of  Greek  tragedy, 
that  half-a-dozen  volunteers  came  forward 
after  lesson,  each  offering  to  relieve  me  of 
one-third  of  the  imposition.  Let  me  be 
excused  if  I  look  at  the  old  scrawl,  after 
so  many  years,  with  a  modest  self-satisfac- 
tion. I  have  filled  one  or  two  sketch- 
books since,  with  much  sober  painstaking, 
but  nothing  in  them  has  attracted  the 
same  public  attention. 

An  odd  volume  of  Homer's  lUiad, 
which  J  take  down  from  the  same  shelf, 
is  illustrated  in  similar  fashion.  Fancy 
portraits  of  Helen,  such  as  no  Greek  ar- 
tist ever  conceived — but  possibly  quite  as 
like  her,  seeing  that  she  must  have  been 
above  a  hundred  years  old  when  Troy 
was  taken ;  also  of  "  ox-eyed  "  Juno  and 
"  owl-eyed  "  Athene — the  latter  a  kind  of 
anticipation,  I  am  proud  now  to  observe, 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  late  discoveries  of 
little  owl-faced  images  among  the  ruins  of 
Trojr;  the  fight  between  Menelaus  and 
Pans,  in  ample-crested  helmets,  and  very 
little  besides  (those  were  the  days  of  the 
prize-ring,  be  it  remembered,  when  Tom 
Cribb  and  Spring,  stripped  to  their  drawers, 
were  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  sporting  school- 
boys) ;  Jupiter  and  Juno  holding  their 
little  domestic  dialogue — ^Juno  very  **  ox- 
eyed"  indeed  (rather  like  a  mad  ox),  on 
this  occasion ;  and  various  other  sketches 
of  gods  and  heroes,  treated  in  a  free  and 
familiar  style.  The  companion  volume 
was  carried  off,  as  I  discovered  long  after- 
wards, by  a  school-fellow  who  once  shared 
my  limited  penates :  we  occupied  together 
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what  was  called  a  "  double"  study,  hold- 
ing two  arm-chairs,  two  tables,  two  book- 
cases, and  one  very  hard-stuffed  bench 
called  a  sofa.  I  heard  from  him,  some 
years  afterwards,  saying  that  he  had  found 
the  better  half  of  my  Iliad  in  a  box  of 
books  which  he  had  carried  off  to  India ; 
and  I  heard  again  that  it  had  been  looted, 
with  other  valuables,  by  a  runaway  kitma- 
gar,  or  some  such  person.  No  doubt  it 
figures  now  in  some  bazaar  or  Hindoo 
gentleman's  library,  as  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  English  literature.  But  the  widow- 
ed volume  serves  as  a  link  of  kindly  re- 
membrance, whenever  I  look  at  it,  be- 
tween me  and  the  old  friend  whom  I  shall 
most  likely  never  see  again. 

The  shelf  below  contains  a  copy  of  the 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  in  no  less  than 
eight  volumes,  on  which  I  never  had  the 
heart  to  bestow  even  a  decent  half-bind- 
ing, so  that  there  they  stand  in  all  the 
bareness  of  their  whitey-brown  boards,  as 
they  came  from  the  school  booksellers* ; 
untouched,  for  the  most  part,  save  only 
the  second  volume,  whose  unhappy  back 
is  threadbare.  That  also  recalls  the  ab- 
surdities of  a  system  which  one  would 
imagine  could  only  have  been  devised  in 
the  interest  of  the  said  booksellers.  Three 
of  the  so-called  "  private"  orations  were 
all  I  ever  read,  out  of  that  one  volume. 
Yet  we  had  all  been  told  to  order,  and 
our  parents  had  to  pay  for,  those  three 
heavy  octavos,  Reiske  and  Schajfer's  edi- 
tion, containing  the  whole  of  the  orator's 
works.  More  than  this — there  are  five 
additional  volumes,  comprising  what  is 
termed  an  "  Apparatus  Criticus" — a  farra- 
go of  notes  in  horrible  German  Latin. 
These  latter,  I  remember  well,  we  were 
only  "  recommended  "  to  get  by  the  au- 
thorities :  but  the  word  "  notes"  conveys 
to  a  schoolboy's  ear  the  notion  of  some 
help  under  difficult  circumstances — a  sort 
of  shove  to  indolent  and  backsliding 
scliolars :  and  an  "  Apparatus"  of  that 
kind  seemed  to  promise  largely.  There- 
fore,— more  especially  as  the  cost  of  the 
additional  volumes  was  only  "  put  down 
in  the  bill,"  and  did  not  come  out  of  our 
private  pockets, — all  the  more  aspiring 
geniuses  of  the  Upper  Fifth  naturally  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  a  property  which  at 
any  rate  looked  learned,  and  might  be 
useful.  In  the  latter  hope  we  were  griev- 
ously disappointed.  Not  only  was  the 
I^atin  at  least  as  difficult  of  interpretation 


as  the  Greek  of  Demosthenes ;  but  the 
whole  aim  of  the  German  critics  seemed 
to  be  to  contradict,  discredit,  and  abuse 
each  other.  When  we  had  waded  with 
some  difficulty  through  a  long  and  involv- 
ed explanation  of  some  passage  given  on 
the  authority  of  "  Reiske,"  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  it  supplemented  by 
a  brief  but  emphatic  rider  fh)m  the  pen 
of  his  brother  commentator  and  editor. 
"  Nihil  horum  probandutrC^  (Not  a  word 
of  truth  in  all  this) ;  «  Falluntur  Wolftus 
Reiskiusqu^^  (My  learned  friends  are  both 
in  the  wrong);  or  even  more  curtly — 
''Inept^'  (Stufi).  Well,  this  was  not  en- 
couraging  to  a  schoolboy  in  search  of 
classical  knowledge :  and  the  "  Apparatus 
Criticus"  was  soon  loudly  voted  a  humbug. 
Some  copies  of  that  erudite  work  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  fags  whose 
duty  it  was  to  tear  up  "  scent "  for  the 
school  paper-chase :  but  the  abominable 
German  paper  was  so  flimsy  that  com- 
plaints were  made  that  the  scent  "  didn't 
lie"  —  whatever  the  commentators    did. 

• 

My  own  copy  escaped ;  for  even  in  those 
schoolboy  days  I  had,  as  I  have  still,  a  re- 
spect for  a  book  as  a  book,  without 
any  intention  of  reading  it.  One  result 
these  disappointing  volumes  had  with 
some  of  us,  as  we  rose  higher  in  the 
school,  which  the  master  who  recom- 
mended them  to  us  assuredly  never  con- 
templated. It  was  the  custom,  in  the  ma- 
jestic and  erudite  Sixth  Form,  which  ce- 
lestial estate  it  was  not  given  to  every  one 
to  reach,  to  take  down  notes  of  every  les- 
son ;  and  for  this  purpose  each  of  us  was 
furnished  with  a  little  square  table  of  his 
own  (holding  a  small  leaden  inkstand, 
which  was  continually  coming  to  grief), 
and  was  expected  to  provide  himself  with 
a  note-book  wherein  to  record  the  obiter 
dicta  of  the  head-master.  He  took  occa- 
sion, soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  form,  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  good  practice  for 
us  to  make  our  notes  4n  Latm.  Imme- 
diately there  occurred  to  more  than  one 
of  us  recollections  of  our  old  friends 
Reiske  and  Schoefer.  To  imitate  such 
great  scholars  must  be  the  correct  thing. 
We  wrote — some  of  us — quite  as  good  La- 
tin as  they  did — which  is  not  claiming 
much  for  its  elegance.  But  the  great  de- 
light was  that,  when  we  had  rendered 
into  such  Latin  as  we  could  muster  im- 
promptu the  observations  of  our  instructo- 
upon  some  special  word  or  phrase,  or  his 
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rendering  of  some  difficult  passage,  we 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  adding,  like 
our  old  friend  and  mentor,  Schaefer,  our 
own  little  criticism  on   the  great  critic. 

"  Stc  pessime  A "     (This  is  A 's 

very  bad  version) — ^^  Ineptissim^^  (Most 
absurd),  did  not  take  long  to  write,  and 
were  felt  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  asser- 
tion of  freedom  of  opinion — more  espe- 
cially if  one  had  been  called  up  to  construe, 
and  floored,  in  that  particular  lesson. 
Once,  when  this  fashion  of  commentating 
was  just  in  its  bloom  (for  we  soon  got 
tired  of  it),  we  were  considerably  startled 

at  A 's  requesting  some  half-dozen  of 

us,  when  the  lesson  broke  up,  to  show  him 
our  note-books.  It  was  done  in  perfect 
innocence — probably  just  to  see  whether 
any  of  us  did  take  notes  in  Latin,  and 
what  sort  of  Latin  it  was.  He  glanced 
cursorily  over  one  or  two  of  the  books, 
and  then  took  up  mine.  The  lesson  had 
been  in  Thucydides  ;  and  my  last-written 
note  contained  the  translation  given  us  by 
the  master  of  a  passage  whose  meaning 
was  obscure  and  disputed.  I  had  added 
my  mite  to  the  controversy — "  Sic  vertit 

A ;  perperam  cerfe"  (This  is  A *s 

version — wrong  decidedly).  A  slight 
frown,  and  then  a  more  perceptible  grin 
passed  over  his  countenance;  but  both 
had  cleared  away  when  he  gave  me  back 
the  book,  and  said,  **  Thank  you,"  in 
quite  his  usual  tone.  Of  course  he  had 
too  much  sense,  and  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman,  to  take  notice  of  a  bit  of 
schoolboy  satire,  never  intended  for  his 
eye,  and  our  note-books  might,  in  some 
sense,  be  considered  private ;  but  he  got 
all  the  more  credit  from  us  at  the  time, 
because  he  knew,  and  we  knew,  that 
Thucydides  was  not  his  strong  point,  and 
my  impertinent  criticism  was  very  likely 
true. 

There  is  a  row,  again,  of  small  volumes, 
rather  of  the  nature  of  classical  playthings 
than  tools  for  serious  use — an  almost  com- 
plete set  of  Latin  authors,  in  the  beautiful 
Paris  type  of  the  brothers  Barbou,  which 
even  now  seem,  to  my  eyes,  the  very 
prettiest  books  that  ever  were  printed. 
But  the  tenderness  with  which  I  handle 
them — it  would  spoil  the  smooth  gilt  edges 
to  read  them — springs  from  a  deeper  root 
than  their  outward  charms.  Most  of  the 
series  were  bought  with  my  own  pocket- 
money  as  a  school-boy,  and  were  picked 
up  from  time  to  time,  as  the  vc4umes  came 


into  the  market,  and  as  I  could  afford  the 
cash,  out    of  a  miscellaneous  collection 

of  old  second-hand  books  which  R , 

the  school  bookseller  before  named,  had 
accumulated  from  past  generations  of  de- 
parting boys  and  masters  during  half  a 
century  of  business.  They  had  long  lain 
in  a  back-room  in  dust  and  darkness,  when 
suddenly  there  sprang  up  amongst  a  cer- 
tain set  of  the  boys  a  mania  for  old  minia- 
ture editions  of  the  classics,  which  was  ab- 
surdly violent  while  it  lasted.  One  parti- 
cular friend  -of  my  own  had  caught  the 
taste  from  his  father,  and  was  really,  for 
his  years,  somewhat  of  an  authority  in  the 
matter  of  type  and  edition.  But  most  of 
us  were  as  ignorant  on  such  points  as  old 

R himself,  who  had  not  the  least  idea 

of  the  value  of  this  old  literature,  and  nev- 
er knew  what  prices  to  ask,  which  made 
the  process  of  bargaining  for  the  little 
volumes  we  coveted  all  the  more  inter- 
esting. Both  parties  got  more  cunning  in 
time  ;  and  a  little  Elzevir  Horace,  which 
had  been  bought  for  half-a-crown  at  the 
fifst  hunting  over  the  old  stock,  changed 
hands  more  than  once  at  considerable  ad- 
vances. For  we  young  bibliomaniacs 
bought,  sold,  and  interchanged  with  each 
other  continually,  without  which  excite- 
ment the  pursuit  would,  I  suspect,  have 
soon  become  dull ;  and  great  was  the 
rivalry  in  the  display  of  new  bargains  and 
acquisitions.  This  diminutive  copy  of 
Aristophanes — the  eleven  comedies  pack- 
ed into  one  tiny  48  mo  volume,  printed 
by  Raphalengius  in  1660— was  always  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  passed  through 
more  than  one  owner's  hands  before  it 
rested  finally  in  mine.  Its  attraction  con- 
sisted not  only  in  its  beautiful  old  gilt  vel- 
lum dress,  but  in  the  marvellously  compli- 
cated contractions  used  in  the  old  type, 
which  defied  any  of  us  to  read  it.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  half-year,  when  small 
bills  and  cricket  subscriptions  became  over- 
due, and  funds  ran  low,  some  dilettanti 
collectors  were  glad  to  realise  ;  and  then 
great  were  the  opportunities  for  the  happy 
few  who  had  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
husband  their  resources.  I  was  at  least 
able  to  hold  on  with  my  few  treasures  ; 
and  though  the  passion  for  such  old  ware 
has  worn  out  with  me  since,  I  should  be 
almost  unhappy  to  miss  any  one  of  my 
quondam  favorities. 

The  almost  necessity  for  some  sort  of 
classification  of  one's  books  according  to 
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their  subjects  has  dissociated  from  their 
old  companions  some  few  volumes  which 
ought,  on  the  biographical  principle,  to 
stand  side  by  side.  So,  indeed,  they  very 
nearly  did  on  my  limited  school-book- 
shelves, where  it  was  thought  more  condu- 
cive to  the  harmony  of  appearances  that 
the  volumes  should  be  ranked,  like  soldiers, 
according  to  height.  I  have  to  cast  my 
eye  now  from  case  to  case,  to  note  the  few 
volumes  here  and  there  which  were  the 
parting  gifts  of  school  friends.  It  was  not 
the  fashion  with  us  to  indulge  very  largely 
in  such  testimonials.  We  had  not  so 
much  money  to  spend  in  "  leaving-books" 
as  our  Etonian  contemporaries  —  and 
perhaps  not  such  indiscriminate  friend- 
ships. My  own  memorials  of  this  kind  are 
not  numerous  ;  but  there  are  some  which 
are  valuable  as  all  that  remains  to  me  now 
of  the  givers.  The  original  owner  of 
that  small  copy  of  Bums  lies  in  some  ne- 
glected grave  in  the  Crimea  ;  but  he  is 
still  in  my  mind's  eye  the  same  fine  tall 
fellow  as  when  I  said  good-bye  to  him  be- 
fore he  sailed.  The  edition  is  a  vile  onep : 
but  it  was  in  that  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  poet  was  made,  and  the  words 
would  hardly  read  the  same  to  me  in  any 
other.  So  it  is  with  those  three  volumes 
of  '  Percy*s  Reliques.'  They  opened 
quite  a  new  world  of  literature  to  me,  when 
the  friend  to  whom  they  once*  belonged 
brought  them  with  him  from  home  at  the 
beginning  of  one  school  half-year.  The 
work  was  then  somewhat  scarce,  not  hav- 
ing been  often  reprinted,  and  few  of  us 
had  ever  seen  it.  The  swing  of  the  old 
ballads,  and  their  rude  repetition  of  phra- 
ses, has  the  same  kind  of  attraction  for 
boys,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Ili- 
ad has.  We  very  soon  knew  many  o{ 
them  by  heart,  and  used  to  astonish  and 
rather  disgust  our  less  poetical  school-fel- 
lows by  the  occasional  shouting  aloud,  in 
season,  and  out  of  season,  of  fragments 
which  were  to  them  uninteresting,  and 
more  or  less  incomprehensible. 

Our  first  affections  naturally  laid  hold 
on  the  more  heroic  and  stirring  ballads. 
We  learnt  with  great  delight,  how 

*'  More  of  Morc-IIall,  with  nothing  at  all. 
He  slew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

But  the  especial  favorite  was  the  ballad 
of  "  St.  George."  It  contains — as  may  be 
remembered  by  the  reader,  if  he  is  skilled 
in  such  lore,  or  seen,  if  he  cares  to  refer  to 


it — a  kind  of  epitome,  in  more  than  one 
version,  of  the  exploits  of  ancient  heroes, 
which  commended  itself  greatly  to  our 
tastes — especially  by  the  quaint  way  in 
which  they  were  jumbled  together.  Abra- 
ham and  David,  King  Arthur  and  Lance- 
lot, Gideon  and  Jephtha,  Alphonso  of 
Spain,  "  Cutlax  the  Dane,"  Valentine  and 
Orson, — all  were  mere  nobodies,  says  the 
poet,  when  compared  with  St  George  of 
England.  One  verse  especially  we  used 
to  chant  forth,  loudly  and  triumphantly 
— possibly  attracted  by  its  classical  associ- 
ations : — 

'*  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  many  a  field  did 

fight  ; 
Orlando  Furioso  he  was  a  worthy  knight ; 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  they  that  Rome  did 

build  ; 
But  St.  George,  St.  George  the  Dragon  made 

to  yield. 
St.  George  he  was  for  England,  St.  Denis  was 

for  France — 
Sing  '  Honisoit  qui  mal  y pense*  /" 

Our  school-fellows  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  were  startled  by  our  new  ac- 
quirements. Boys  in  those  days  were  by 
no  means  so  luxuriously  fed  as  lare  their 
successors  ;  and  very  often  the/AW*^  der^' 
sistame  on  our  boarding-house  table  on 
Saturdays  was  a  meat -pie,  or  scrap-pie,  as 
we  preferred  slightingly  to  call  it  I  have 
no  doubt  now — looking  back  upon  things 
with  the  calm  judgment  of  graver  years 
— that  the  pies  were  excellent ;  but  we  de- 
spised and  abused  them  as  containing  the 
relics  of  the  week's  dinners — as  no  doubt 
in  some  measure  they  did.  Judge  then  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  good  lady  who  presided  over  our  din- 
ner-table by  the  quotation  which  struck  us 
as  neat  and  appropriate  from  the  old  bal- 
lad of  "  The  Lady  Isabella's  Tragedy :" 

"  O  then  cried  out  the  scullion  boy. 
As  loud  as  loud  could  be, 
'  O  save  her  life,  good  master  cook. 
And  make  your  pies  of  me  !  * " 

The  staid  prcepostor  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  our  table,  charged  with  the  mainte* 
nance  of  order,  was  nearly  as  much  shock- 
ed as  the  dame  herself.  He  knew  much' 
more  about  Greek  iambics  than  English 
ballads,  and  thought  the  lines  were  a 
profane  composition  of  our  own.  Fortu- 
nately we  were  too  high  in  the  school 
to  be  subject  to  any  corrective  discipline 
on  his  part,  and  a  grave  remonstrance 
was  all  thai  followed,  so  far  as  we  were 
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concerned.  But  some  of  the  small  boys 
who  rashly  took  up  the  same  parable, 
without  in  the  least  knowing  what  it 
meant,  on  the  following  Saturday,  got  a 
pretty  sharp  taste  of  the  praepostor's  cane. 
The  *  Reliques'  were  bequeathed  to 
me  by  my  friend  when  he  went  off  to 
college,  in  memory  of  the  many  pleas- 
ant hours  we  had  spent  together  in  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  their  contents. 
Pleasant  sunny  hours,  lying  under  the 
trees  in  the  school-close  on  half-holiday 
afternoons,  with  the  sharp  crack  of  some 
score  of  cricket-bats  ringing  cheerily  in 
the  distance — or  hardly  in  the  distance, 
since' a  ball  would  come  hopping  from  time 
to  time  within  an  inch  of  our  heads  as  we 
lay  there  ;  and  hours  no  less  pleasant  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  when  we  sat  in 
that  snug  though  limited  apartment  before- 
mentioned  (to  a  half-share  in  which  he 
hadsucceeded),when  next  morning's  lesson 
had  been  got  more  or  less  ready,  and  we 
were  free  to  follow  our  own  literary  devices. 
We  have  spent  pleasant  hours  together 
since,  sometimes  not  uncheered  by  de- 
sultory gossip  about  old  books ;  but  no 
after-reading  has  ever  renewed  the  charm 
which  lay  in  making  first  acquaintance 
with  those  treasures  of  old  English  poetry. 
I  should  have  been  converted  into  a  Roy- 
alist at  once,  even  had  not  my  natural 
instincts  lain  that  way,  by  the  "  Loyalty 
Confined  "  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  and 
the  charming  address  of  Colonel  Richard 
Lovelace  "  To  Althaea  from  Prison  ;" 
although  that  briUiant  cavalier  died  in  ne- 
glect and  poverty  just  before  he  might 
have  seen  "  the  king  come  to  his  own 
again,"  while  L'Estrange,  scarcely  more  for- 
tunate, lived  on  under  that  ungrateful  Re- 
storation, "  with  no  other  reward  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  suffered."  Surely 
no  one  could  ever  forget  their  first  intro- 
duction to  Raleigh's  grand  apostrophe  to 
his  soul — "  The  Lye  " — especially  when 
read  in  the  belief  that  it  was  written  (as  it 
certainly  was  not)  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution. It  may  be  true  that  these  old 
poems  teem  with  quaint  conceits,  and 
betray  in  almost  every  line  the  careful  po- 
lish of  their  composition  ;  but,  where  the 
result  is  so  perfect,  the  recognition  of  the 
art  employed  in  their  structure  does  but 
add  to  the  reader's  enjoyment.  Are  they 
more  artificial,  when  all  is  said,  than  Ten- 
nyson's carefully-sought  epithets  and  cun- 
ning alliteration  ?     It  is  only  when  the 


art  of  the  poet  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  beyond  its  artificiality,  that  it  fails  to 
please. 

It  was  in  those  volumes,  too,  that  my 
eyes  first  lighted  on  many  another  well- 
known  gem  of  old  English  song,  the  music 
of  which  has  chimed  in  my  ears  ever 
since.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with 
that  delicious  canzonet  of  Carew's,  bear- 
ing the  prosaic  title  of  "  Unfading  Beau- 
ty,"- 

"  He  that  loves  a  rosie  cheek, 
Or  a  coral  lip  admires  ;" 

that  grand  song  of  George  Wither's, 

"  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Dye  because  a  woman's  fair  ?" 

or  the  charming  little  epistle  of  Lovelace 
**  To  Lucasta  on  going  to  the  Wars," — it 
IS  but  these  three  verses, — 

"  Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkinde, 
That  from  the  nunnerie 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mindc, 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly  : 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field. 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield  : 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

[It  might  seem  to  Lucasta  a  less  adora- 
ble inconstancy  when  he  went  over  to 
Althaea — but  let  that  pass.] 

The  sentiments  have  been  imitated  of- 
ten enough  by  modern  song-writers  ;  but 
what  imitation  comes  up  to  the  grace  of 
the  first,  or  the  fire  of  the  second  ?  Or 
again,  to  take  a  somewhat  different  class 
of  compositions ;  that  most  musical  dia- 
logue between  "  Ulysses  and  the  Syren," 
by  Elizabeth's  poet-laureate,  Daniel ;  or 
the  remarkable  stanzas,  famous  even  in 
Ben  Jonson's  day,  though  they  have  pre- 
served no  fame  for  their  unknown  author, 

"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 

With  all  our  modern  philosophical]  poe- 
try, when  has  philosophy  been  clothed  in 
a  more  sweet  and  graceful  shape  than  in 
these  lines : — 


ti 


I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will  ; 

I  wander  not  to  seeke  for  more  ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  climb  no  hill  ;  < 

In  greatest  storms  I  sitte  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toil  in  vaine 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe  "  ? 
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Such  poetry  is  no  doubt  open  to  the 
grave  objection  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
understand,  and  stands  in  no  need,  as 
some  modem  poems  do,  of  what  old 
scholars  calls  a  "  perpetual "  commenta- 
ry for  its  elucidation. 

Let  me  not  put  the  old  volumes  back 
into  their  place  without  a  mental  act 
of  gratitude  to  the  good  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.  If  in  his  case  a  taste  for  literary 
antiquities  led  to  a  bishopric,  many  men 
have  been  raised  to  that  reverend  bench  for 


worse  reasons.  But  it  will  not  do,  I  find, 
to  go  on  taking  ddwn  these  gift-volumes  of 
past  days.  The  "  In  Memoriam"  is  in 
some  cases  a  painful  one.  Of  the  friends 
who  gave  them, — 

"  Some  are  dead,  and  some  are  changed  ;" 

and  though  even  in  the  latter  case  I  have 
no  desire  to  discard  the  volumes,  they  had 
better  rest  on  their  shelves  with  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  past. — Blackwoad*s  Maga- 
zine, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Those  who  would  understand  the  exi- 
gencies of  Berlin  politicians,  and  the 
anxieties  of  Berlin  strategists,  must  avoid 
the  error  our  press  has  of  late  very  gene- 
rally fallen  into,  of  treating  the  question  of 
the  future  of  Germany  as  though  it  were 
something  that  has  to  be  discussed  ex- 
clusively between  herself  and  France. 
The  days  are  altogether  past  when  the 
"  Duel  of  the  Nations"  could  mean  no- 
thing else  than  individual  struggle  be- 
tween that  which  was,  and  that  which 
now  is,  the  new  empire  in  Europe.  All 
arguments  and  reflections  that  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  great  empires, 
whose  policy  must  seriously  influence  the 
statesmen  of  Germany,  rest  on  too  par- 
tial a  view  of  the  European  situation  to  be 
worth  earnest  discussion.  Yet  the  com- 
mon belief  with  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors is  to  speak  and  write  just  as  though 
the  old  dualism  of  western  Europe  had 
been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  the  sole 
part  of  continental  politics  that  deserves 
anxious  consideration,  or  that  can  affect 
continental  politicians  profoundly.  It 
will  be  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  show 
that  such  views  are  altogether  too  limited  j 
and  that  the  solution  of  any  great  inter- 
national problem  of  our  time  must  be 
sought  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  often 
repeated  struggle  between  France  and 
Germany. 

We  may  illustrate  this  first  by  looking 
a  little  closely  at  the  history  of  the  crisis 
that  occurred  but  three  months  since ; 
when  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  popular  be- 
lief that  ascribed  it  solely  to  German  fears 
of  growing  French  strength  and  improv- 
ed French  organization,  will  soon  become 


apparent.  It  was  not  without  reason, 
certainly,  that  when  the  military  advisers 
in  Prussia  strove  last  May  to  force  on  the 
war  which  only  Russian  intervention  stay- 
ed, genuine  astonishment  was  expressed 
by  those  in  France  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
who  knew  how  utterly  unfit  she  was  to 
cope  with  her  old  rival,  and  how  impossir 
ble  of  execution  the  hopes  of  early  re- 
venge attributed  to  Frenchmen  are,  Thb 
sentiment  has  naturally  not  been  lessened 
by  the  recent  discussions  on  the  exact 
strength  of  French  armaments.  And 
many  persons,  reasoning  from  what  lies 
on  the  surface  only,  and  assuming  with 
truth  that  facts  obvious  to  a  chance  ob- 
server of  things  in  France  cannot  ponibly 
be  hid  from  the  watchful  obBemnce  « 
Berlin,  declare  their  belief  that  «■  Count 
Moltke  could  have  nothing  to  fear  fiom 
the  French  army,  the  designs  imputed  to 
him  in  May  on  authority  which  ii  hardly 
controvertible,  could  never  have  actuiDy 
existed.  Now  the  premisses  of  ^hii  aiga- 
ment  are  all  sound  enough.  Fittilldnu- 
ly  has  not  under  arms  three-fourths  of  the 
peace  establishment  of  her  warlike  aeigh- 
bor.  It  is  only  within  the  laatnumdi  tfal^ 
her  War  Office  has  taken  the  fint  8lq| 
towards  training  even  the  first  instalmcflt 
of  the  future  Reserve  that  is  to  fiU  it  .«p 
to  a  field  army;  whilst  evexy  German le* 
servist  is  trained  and  ready  for  hii  plioe 
at  call.  Her  territorial  army  eziati  toldy 
on  paper.  Her  armament  is  inoovpliele. 
Her  supply  of  stores  is  utterly  inadequite 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  great  campaign.  In 
short,  if  forced  into  the  struggle  now,  she 
would  undoubtedly  enter  it  under  fior  len 
favorable  conditions  than  those  of  1870  as 
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regards  her  own  part :  whilst  the  German 
forces  would  not  only  be  strengthened  by 
the  prestige  of  victory,  and  the  advantage 
of  experience  on  their  sid«,  but  would  be 
found  more  complete  and  fit  throughout 
at  very  point  than  was  the  case  five  years 
ago ;  for  to  make  them  so  has  been  the 
object  of  unwearied  and  able  administra- 
tors, supported  by  an  enthusiastic  nation, 
and  supplied  with  almost  unlimited  funds. 
And  all  this  contrast  is  fully  known  and 
carefully  studied  in  the  giant  bureau  on 
the  Thier-Garten,  where  military  science, 
trained  to  approach  mathematical  preci- 
sion, has  concentrated  all  the  material 
that  brain  work  can  create  to  make  mili- 
tary predominance  once  gained  a  constant 
possession.  But  when  all  this  is  granted, 
it  is  none  the  less  an  error  to  assume  that 
there  could  have  been  no  wish  or  desire 
to  force  France  three  months  since  against 
her  will  into  the  unequal  contest  that 
should  end  in  her  absolute  prostration; 
or  to  dispute  that  war  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  unscrupulously  produc- 
ed but  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  but  lit- 
tle immediately  to  gain  by  it,  and  Russia 
much  to  lose. 

Yet  those  who  reason  that  the  thing 
could  not  have  occurred  would  speak 
with  justice,  if  Germany  and  France  were 
alone  of  any  account  in  Europe.  Their 
mistake  is  in  forgetting  that  the  new  em- 
pire which  how  throws  its  shadow  across 
the  continent  is  after  all  but  one  of  four 
great  powers  of  the  first  class,  among 
whom  the  military  supremacy  of  the  world 
is,  and  long  has  been,  distributed.  They 
forget  above  all  that  although  two  of  these 
have  succumbed  to  Prussian  arms  in  de- 
cisive single  combat,  there  remains  one 
which  still  believes,  or  tries  to  believe  her- 
self fully  a  match  for  the  victor.  Stranger 
than  all,  those  who  talk  so  much  of  the 
lessons  of  Jena,  of  Stein's  and  Scharn- 
horst's  skill  in  breathing  new  life  into  the 
crushed  soul  of  their  country,  and  of  the 
sudden  reversal  of  defeat  which  followed 
the  address  of  Frederick  William  and  the 
song  of  Arndt,  ignore  entirely  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Prussia  drew  the  sword 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  What 
would  have  been  but;  desperate  and  fool- 
ish in  her  had  she  stood  alone,  was  hope- 
ful and  just  in  the  then  state  of  Europe. 
Russia  was  pouring  into  Poland  the  heavy 
legions  unwearied  with  their  task  of  chas- 
ing the   French  eagles  westward.     Eng- 


lish ships  lay  before  each  German  port 
ready  to  cover  the  entry  of  English  agents 
bringing  English  arms  and  subsidies. 
Austria,  occupying  by  her  central  geogra- 
phical position  the  whole  flank  of  the 
future  theatre  of  war,  was  arming  slowly 
and  secretly  with  the  design  already  form- 
ed of  striking  in  and  turning  the  struggle 
hopelessly  against  Napoleon,  should  he 
prove,  as  he  did  prove,  unable  to  strike 
down  the  northern  allies  in  his  first  fierce 
onset.  Even  dull  Catholic  Bavaria,  which  . 
owed  so  much  of  seeming  grandeur  to  ■ 
France,  was  already  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  she  could  safely  turn  her 
arms  against  the  hated  Protector  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  and  carry  its  less- 
er members  with  her.  There  is  a  present 
fashion,  both  in  and  out  of  Germany,  of 
speaking  of  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau  as 
leading  the  Prussians  on  to  victory  in 
1 8 13.  The  army  which  Bliicher  actually 
led,  and  Gneisenau  guided,  to  that  terri 
ble  overthrow  of  Macdonald  on  the  Katz- 
bach,  which  was  the  presage  of  his  mas- 
ter's greater  disaster  on  the  Elster — was 
in  reality  very  largely  composed  of  Rus- 
sians, placed  under  the  old  German  hero 
no  less  firom  sound  motives  of  policy,  than 
out  of  respect  for  his  genuine  fighting 
power.  In  brief,  it  was  only  as  one  mem- 
ber of  a  great  alliance  that  Prussia  rose 
from  her  humiliation  to  firesh  grandeur — 
to  power  in  Europe  beyond  that  achieved 
by  Frederick,  won  by  victories  that  threw 
even  Frederick's  into  the  shade. 

Is  this  a  lesson  that  Frederick's  suc- 
cessors are  likely  to  ignore,  when  men 
talk  of  a  new  Jena,  and  its  teachings,  and 
apply  the  words  to  Prussia's  ancient 
enemy  ?  Far  from  it.  Those  that  weigh 
the  contingencies  of  European  politics  as 
they  affect  Berlin,  and  strive  to  forecast 
their  future  turns,  are  men  essentially  of 
historic  minds,  though  gifted  with  the 
power  of  grasping  the  conditions  of  the 
days  they  live  in.  Neither  Prince  Bis- 
marck nor  Count  Moltke  are  likely  to  fall 
into  the  vulgar  belief  that  the  next  serious 
continental  crisis  must  inevitably  be  but 
a  repetition  of  the  last,  a  dupl  between 
Germany  and  France,  with  the  latter 
thoroughly  overweighted.  The  very  haste 
lately  shown  to  bring  it  on  in  this  special 
shape  proved  their  conviction  that  it  could 
entail  no  serious  danger  to  the  empire, 
and  that  such  could  come  only  when 
France  had  had  time  to  form  a  league 
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with  others  whose  object  it  would  be  to 
humble  Germany  in  her  turn.  France, 
the  possible  ally  of  Germany's  new  antago- 
nist, not  France  the  present  enemy,  was 
the  key  to  that  skilful  mixture  of  hector- 
ing with  pretended  fear  which  deceived, 
not  only  other  nations,  but  the  sober- 
minded  Germans  themselves,  the  balance 
of  whose  reasoning  power  the  intoxication 
of  conquest  has  unsettled. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  all  important 
to  inquire  what  are  the  future  possibilities, 
against  which  German  statesmen  and 
strategists  feel  themselves  thus  urged  to 
provide,  even  at  the  cost  of  present  wrong- 
doing. The  new  Empire  has  not  a  friend 
in  Europe ;  and  no  one  asserts  this  more 
plainly  than  its  own  chief  organs.  Is  it 
forced,  therefore,  to  contemplate  the 
dreadful  issue  of  an  indignant  continent 
rising  up  against  it  as  one  man,  as  against 
the  Napoleonic  Empire  when  once  the 
failure  before  Moscow  turned  the  tide  of 
its  successes  ?  No,  indeed.  Obnoxious 
as  Germany  has  made  herself  in  Scandi- 
navia by  her  cynical  contempt  for  trea- 
ties in  the  matter  of  Schleswig ;  feared  as 
she  is  in  Switzerland  and  in  Austria  for 
what  the  patriots  of  those  countries  think 
her  insolent  pretensions  to  the  allegiance 
of  all  that  use  her  tongue;  dreaded  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  for  her  greed  of 
ports  and  colonies  and  commerce;  coldly 
disliked  by  Russia  as  the  new  barrier  to 
all  ambitious  Muscovite  policy  that  tends 
westward;  it  is  in  France  alone,  where 
the  iron  yoke  of  subjection  entered  into 
men's  souls,  that  she  is  hated  with  some- 
thing like  the  bitterness  of  personal  loath- 
ing which  Germans  felt  towards  France 
in  days  of  old  Napoleonic  sway.  And, 
besides  the  difference  of  sentiment,  there 
is  a  vast  difference,  too  often  overlooked, 
in  the  military  situation.  The  central 
geographical  position  of  Germany,  if  lay- 
ing her  apparently  open  to  attack  from 
many  quarters,  and  giving  her,  as  her 
War  Office  is  wont  to  plead,  a  vast  length 
of  frontier  to  defend,  vaster  by  far  than 
that  of  any  other  country  but  Austria,  is 
in  truth  greatly  favorable  to  her  as  against 
a  general  combination.  Those  lesser 
powers  which  at  times  please  themselves 
with  the  saying  of  Count  Moltke,  that  it 
would  take  one  or  two  army  corps  to 
look  after  a  single  one  of  them  if  hostile, 
would,  in  truth,  if  declaring  against  Ger- 
many, be  so  separated  by  their  supposed 


antagonist  that  neither  one  of  them,  nor 
all  combined,  could  possibly  affect  the 
course  of  a  fresh  struggle.  If  venturing 
to  draw  the  sword  against  her,  they  would 
but  give  occupation  to  some  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  second  line  she  is  now  pre- 
paring under  her  new  Landsturm  law. 
And  certainly  whilst  Holland  and  Den- 
mark keep  their  proposed  army  reforms, 
as  is  the  case  up  to  the  present  time, 
wholly  in  the  style  of  paper  project ;  and 
Switzerland  and  Sweden  trust  to  militia ; 
while  Belgium  shows  herself  the  only  one 
of  these  lesser  powers  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice commercial  demands  and  party  aspi- 
rations in  the  smallest  degree  to  military 
necessities ;  so  long  may  we  be  sure  that 
Germany  might  be  at  war  with  one  and 
all  to-morrow  without  deducting  a  man 
from  the  field  army  with  which  she  would 
carry  on  the  struggle  with  more  formid- 
able foes. 

Italy  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  European 
countries  to  judge  of  as  affects  their  gene* 
ral  future  as  a  whple.  But  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  her  isolated  geographical 
position,  her  urgent  financial  necessities, 
her  general  need  of  time  to  consolidite 
the  national  elements  divided  for  muaj 
centuries — all  make  it  so  extremely  impn^ 
bable  that  she  would  be  tempted  to  in- 
dulge in  a  great  war  for  any  cause  loi 
than  that  of  self-preservation,  that  she  dmj 
be  left  out  of  our  present  view.  Ccatam- 
ly  she  cannot  affect  the  present  policy  of 
Berlin,  nor  of  those  other  Cabinets  wiA 
which  that  of  Berlin  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Putting  France  then  for  the  present  al- 
together aside,  for  the  very  sumdeot  xcar 
sons  already  given,  reasons  which  may  be 
said  to  amount  to  demonstration,  that  she 
cannot  hopefully  play  the  leading  part  in 
the  near  military  future  of  Europe,  iud 
l^nows  this  well  enough  not  to  attempt  it; 
we  must  fix  our  attention  on  Austria,  or 
Russia,  or  both  together,  as  the 
of  German  uneasiness,  that 
which  of  late  took  the  alarming  fisrm  of 
preparing  to  crush  utterly  out  of  Fkaoce 
the  power  of  future  combiDatioas  witt 
other  great  states,  and  so  ezdiide  htf 
from  the  problem  of  the  militaiy  future  .cf 
Germany.  If  this  feeling  be  gemiiiie  and 
unfeigned,  that  is,  if  Germany  hsBl  zeaBf 
any  possible  foe  she  counts  tngna^jng  (a 
her  newly  won  greatness,  that  foe  jcanaot 
be  found  in  France,  much  lev  in  the 
smaller  independent  States.    It  onist  be 
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t,  therefore,  in  the  two  great  em- 
hat  border  her  to  the  south  and  east, 
ill  look  at  each  of  these  a  little  in 
,  to  discover,  if  we  can,  how  far  such 
y  may  be  justified. 
3  supposed  danger  can  hardly  come 
Austria.  She  knows  so  well  her 
of  that  unity  against  which  she 
[  have  to  contend ;  her  statesmen 
)  fully  aware  of  the  internal  difficul- 
lat  would  arise  upon  the  rear  of  her 
3  if  a  single-handed  contest  with 
any  were  forced  upon  her;  her 
political  administration  is  not  mere- 
ered  into  two  co-equal  jealous  parts 
It  dual  system  which  is  the  charter 
:  modern  life,  but  so  complex,  slow 
eeble  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
an  empire;  that  these /acts  alone, 
are  too  patent  to  be  ignored  at 
or  abroad,  would  be  sufficient 
ntees  for  her  quietude  if  not  abso- 
attacked  by  her  formidable  neigh- 
Above  all,  eight  millions  of  her  mot- 
•pulation,  the  most  intelligent,  active, 
vealthy  of  the  races  that  make  up 
D- Hungary,  would  give  their  sym- 
s  wholly  to  her  foe,  if  Vienna  broke 
Berlin  to-morrow.  Most  real  would 
jstria's  danger  then,  with  her  Teu- 
population  absolutely  hostile,  her 
s  coldly  disposed  towards  the  cen- 
ig  monarchy,  and  the  Serbs  and 
3  ready  to  turn  at  any  time  against 
[ministration  which  is  in  their  eyes 
strument  of  the  oppression  of  their 
aces  by  the  Magyar.  In  fact  such 
would  be  dangerous  in  any  case  to 
)use  of  Hapsburg,  and  defeat  would 
sly  imperil  its  crown.  But  all  this 
:he  supposition  that  Austria  has  or 
will  have  equal  military  means  to 
of  Germany  for  such  a  conflict, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
IS  a  brief  comparison  will  show.  Of 
ar's  class  of  young  men  available  for 
Dnscription,  which  is  within  a  few 
mds  of  the  number  reckoned  on  in 
my,  she  allots  to  regular  training  for 
ree  years'  service  but  95,000,  whilst 
my  sets  apart,  including  substitutes 
)ssible  absentees,  130,000.  It  fol- 
that  those  fully  qualified  and  yet 
I  over  in  Austria,  although  enrolled 
ibly  in  the  Landwehr,  rather  weaken 
ein force  that  arm  of  the  service ;  at 
according  to  the  modem  view  of 
y  organization,   which   makes  the 


militiaman  date  his  efficiency  only  from 
the  completion  of  his  service  in  the  line. 
In  men,  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  Aus- 
tria can  as  little  hope  to  rival  Germany 
numerically,  as  to'  match  her  inferior  races 
with  the  hardy  peasants  of  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg.  But  men,  as  all  the  world 
has  lately  learnt  by  patent  examples,  do 
not  decide  a  great  war  speedily  unless 
sent  into  the  field  well  organized,  and 
found  in  every')  necessary.  To  prepare 
and  maintain  the  equipments  requu-ed  for 
war  during  years  of  peace  is  a  duty  en- 
tailing much  of  the  regular  annual  mili- 
tary expenditure  of  great  nations :  and 
hence  their  average  outlay,  taking  prices 
as  nearly  equal,  affords  a  rough  test  of 
their  desire  to  be  ready  for  the  least  emer- 
gency. Now  in  proportion  to  her  income, 
Austria  is  at  present  by  far  the  most 
economical  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
Continent.  For  whilst  Germany  is  spend- 
ing 26  per  cent  of  the  national  receipts  on 
her  armaments,  France  30,  and  Russia  no 
less  than  36  per  cent,  Austria  is  content 
with  an  outlay  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  Germany  is 
known  to  have  relieved  her  own  exchequer 
of  all  the  direct  expenses  of  fortifications, 
military  railroads  and  re-armaments  by 
the  use  of  the  French  indemnity. 

There  could  be  no  more  patent  proof 
than  this  hard  pecuniary  fact,  that  Austria 
does  not  intend  to  maintain  the  race  for 
power  with  her  ancient  rival  by  force  of 
arms.  She  is  weaker  now,  she  admits ; 
and  each  year  that  sees  her  numbers  of 
reserve  men  so  much  less  than  those  of 
Germany,  and  her  military  administration 
so  much  cheaper,  must  evidently  put  it 
more  and  more  out  of  her  power  to  engage 
her  neighbor  on  equal  terms.  Austrians 
know  this,  and  naturally  chafe  at  it.  In- 
deed, the  very  figures  we  are  following  are 
taken  from  an  Austrian  authority.  But 
what  they  know  and  feel  so  keenly  is  of 
course  not  less  known  at  Berlin.  And  it 
follows  that  it  cannot  be  Austria  which  is 
the  object  of  secret  national  dread  in  Ger- 
many ;  unless,  indeed,  her  power  be  view- 
ed as  subsidiary  to  some  more  dangerous 
adversary.  But  this  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  France  at  present.  An  alliance  be- 
tween these  two  unaided  from  elsewhere 
could  hardly  have  terrors  just  yet  for  the 
great  power  that  has  humbled  each  suc- 
cessively ;  even  did  their  natural  antago- 
nism of  sentiment  and  interests  allow  them 
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to  prepare  secretly  for  a  common  revenge, 
which  the  common  foe  would  assuredly 
anticipate  by  striking  before  either  was 
ready. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  but  clearing  the 
ground.     It  has  been  our  object  to  show 
that  there  is  but  one  power  left  in  Europe 
which  Germany  has  any  cause  to  fear; 
that  formidable  Muscovite  Empire,  in  at- 
tempting to  subdue  which  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  Napoleon  spent  all  his  strength 
in  vain,  and  prepared  his  own  ruin  in  the 
strain  of  the  effort.     Of  course  it  is  easy  to 
protest  roundly  that  Germany  may  be  trust- 
ed not  to  repeat  his  crimes  or  his  errors. 
History,  however,  cannot  be  forecast  in 
this  [easy  strain.     All  that  k  certain  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  great  motive  powers 
which  make  for  war — ambition,  distrust, 
dislike,    envy  of  each  other*s  greatness, 
and    clashing  interests — are  busily   astir 
in  both  these  empires.     German  officers 
— a  caste  more  powerful  in  their  land  at 
present  than  any  caste  at  all  has  been  in 
any  great  country  for  centuries — avow  it 
to  be  their  next  duty  to  the  Fatherland  to 
chastise  the  Muscovite  pride.     On  their 
side,  all  the  better  class  of  Russians,  the 
strictly    German    party    only    excepted, 
never    cease  to    declare,   at    home  and 
abroad,  their  strong  conviction  that  the 
new  empire  will  sooner  or  later  fasten  a 
quarrel  on  the  old.     The  heir  of  all  the 
Russians  is  openly  zealous  in  fostering 
the  national  feelings,  which  include  hatred 
of  Prussians  and  Prussianising  institutions 
as  a  cardinal  point  in  their  creed.     The 
revolutionary  change  that  has  come  over 
war  by  means  of  steam  and  telegraph,  has 
deprived  Russia,  as  wise  old  Prince  Pas- 
kievitch  pointed  out  on  his  death-bed,  of 
that  vast  strength  against  the  aggressor 
which  her  wide  territory  gave,  when  each 
autumn  and  spring  turned  her  highways 
into  what  Napoleon,  in  despair  of  using 
victory  by  pursuit,  termed  "  her  fifth  ele- 
ment" of  mud.     Russia  indeed  remaining 
as  she  is,  her  standing  army  little  larger 
numerically  than  that  of  her  neighbor,  and 
inferior    in    every    other  condition    that 
brings  victory,  would  be  an  almost  certain 
prey    to    German    attack.      But  Russia 
does  not  intend  so  to  remain.    From  the 
peasant  to  the  Czar  her  people  all  have 
the  conviction  that  sacrifice  and  exertion 
are  necessary  to  give  back  to  their  belov- 
ed empire  the  military  primacy  she  claim- 
ed   under  Alexander    I.   and    Nicholas. 


They  are  resolved  to  undergo  whatever  is 
necessary  for  this  end.  The  schemes  of 
reorganisation  prepared,  and  now  accepted 
as  law,  are  as  vast  and  far-reaching  as  the 
most  ambitious  Muscovite  could  possibly 
desire.  They  are  spurred  on,  too,  by  the 
belief  that  it  is  but  one  old  man's  uncer- 
tain life  that  preserves  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  in  which  personal  friendship 
and  certain  limited  material  interests  over- 
bear national  sentiment  and  dreams  of  fu- 
ture supremacy.  And  it  is  the  full  know- 
ledge of  these  schemes,  and  of  the  possi- 
ble effect  of  their  accomplishment  on  Ger- 
many, which  keeps  the  weary  brains  at 
Berlin  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  in  turn 
makes  Europe,  apparently  with  no  just 
cause,  anxious  lest  her  peace  should  be 
suddenly  and  violently  broken. 

As  the  military  projects  of  Russia  are 
not  only  more  vast  in  outline,  but  more 
complicated  in  detail  than  the  organisa- 
tion of  any  of  the  powers  she  would  out- 
shine, we  shall  but  sketch  them  in  outliDe^ 
promising  that  what  we  know  only  in  the 
general,  is  closely  studied  and  thoroughly 
understood  at  Berlin,  where  knowledge  on 
such  heads  is  drawn  firom  long  pracdoe, 
and  quickened  in  this  instance  by  the  is- 
stinct  of  self-preservation.  Our  partial^ 
lars,  we  may  here  say,  come  to  U8  maia^ 
through  Austrian  sources ;  and  in  thii  pfh 
culiar  part  of  military  science,  knowA  M 
logistics,  or  the  study  of  Uie  militaiy  Jff- 
sources  of  nations,  the  War  Buiegn-^ 
Vienna,  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of 
ledge  under  the  r/gim^  of  Baxon  K^ 
secondary  only  to  that  over  which 
Moltke  presides. 

The  nominal  peace  strength  of  the  Ra- 
sian  army  has  been  hitherto  estimated  t/t 
about  800,000  men.  But  it  has  long  bail 
known  that  for  offensive  service  in  EmiM 
large  deductions  would  have  to  be  mifB 
from  these  numbers  for  such  hitherto 
wholly  sedentary  troops  as  the  numenni 
garrison  and  other  local  battalions»  and  of 
course  for  the  mixed  contmgents  maii- 
tained  for  Asian  service,  which  wonld  be 
as  little  available  for  action  on  the  nde  of 
Germany,  as  is  our  Punjaub  Ftoatier 
Force  for  an  expedition  to  Spain.  M 
army  of  600,000  men  with  tiie  ookn 
backed  by  a  dispersed  and  untrained  body 
of  reserve,  has  been  therefore  declared  Iqr 
the  ablest  statisticians  of  both  Bedin  and 
Vienna  to  be  the  very  utmost  that  the 
Muscovite  Empire  coidd  hitherto  dispose 
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of  for  field  operations  in  a  European  war. 
For  although  it  was  known  that  each 
year's  contingent  drawn,  even  before  the 
new  law  of  universal  service,  must  yield  a 
large  surplus  of  nominal  recruits;  yet 
these  were  believed  to  be  left  undrilled, 
and  mainly  registered  as  generally  avail- 
able for  call  in  war,  not  being  even  requir- 
ed to  remain  in  their  own  districts,  but  be- 
ing liable  to  be  summoned  to  the  nearest 
depot  in  time  of  war.  Now  the  essence 
of  the  great  change  lately  made  in  the 
laws  of  the  Empire  is  not  merely  to  ex- 
tend military  liability  to  all  classes,  but  to 
shorten  greatly  the  duration  of  its  length. 
Instead  of  the  soldier  being  with  the 
colors  from  seven  to  ten  years,  as  before, 
he  is  to  remain  no  more  than  six  in  any 
case,  the  bulk  of  the  line  only  four,  and 
large  portions,  under  special  conditions, 
for  much  shorter  periods.  Recent  calcu- 
lations in  a  Russian  military  journal  prove 
that,  when  the  law  comes  into  full  work- 
ing, the  yearly  contingent  taken  into  the 
ranks  will  be  just  double  the  old  standard, 
and  the  number  of  trained  men  passed  out 
yearly  into  the  reserve  for  call  to  the 
ranks  in  war  will  be  at  least  three-fold 
what  it  has  ever  hitherto  been,  even  when 
the  cadres  were  kept  at  the  lowest  by  the 
premature  discharge  of  men  for  economy's 
sake. 

It  has,  of  course,  naturally  occurred  to 
the  Russian  staff,  as  one  of  its  chief  ob- 
stacles, that  the  cadres  hitherto  existing, 
the  officers  of  which  are  notoriously  many 
of  them  lacking  in  the  power  of  instruct- 
ing others,  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
training  the  whole  mass  of  recruits  to  be 
thus  suddenly  brought  in.  A  great  part 
of  this  duty  is,  therefore,  to  be  assigned 
to  the  so-called  "  Local "  and  "  Garrison" 
battalions,  the  whole  form  and  functions 
of  which  are  to  be  modified  with  a  view 
mainly  to  this  end.  Their  cadres  of  offi- 
cers are  being  enlarged,  so  that  with  an 
addition  made  on  mobilisation  of  reserve 
officers  (whose  commissions  may  be  held 
by  mercantile  or  professional  men)  each 
battalion  can  be  at  once  formed  into  four, 
whilst  in  peace  it  can  act  as  a  training 
school.  But  at  the  first  sound  of  war,  the 
functions  of  the  two  classes  mentioned 
separate.  The  Local  battalions,  becom- 
ing Local  regiments,  are  to  undertake 
the  whole  care  of  internal  order.  The 
Garrison  battalions,  each  calling  up  re- 
serve men  to  complete  it  to  the  strength 
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of  a  war  regiment  of  four  battalions,  are  to 
be  ready  to  act  as  a  second  line  to  the 
field  army  proper,  performing,  in  fact,  very 
much  the  same  functions  as  the  German 
Landwehr  did  so  efficiently  in  France  in 
the  late  war.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
twenty-nine  Garrison  battalions  now  main- 
tained can  thus  be  made  to  add  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  at  a  few  weeks' 
notice,  to  the  effective  forces  moved  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

Another  step  of  great  importance,  is  to 
change  and  enlarge  the  regimental  cadres 
of  the  guards  and  line,  so  as  to  provide 
that  each  one  on  moving  may  leave  a  de- 
pot battalion  behind  it,  which  is  to  be 
completed  and  maintained  constantly, 
after  mobilisation,  at  a  strength  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  is  specially  charged  with 
supplying  the  losses  suffered  by  the  regi- 
ment in  the  field.  As  there  are  stated  to 
be  199  regiments  on  the  Russian  list,  the 
new  scheme  provides  in  round  numbers 
200  of  such  battalions,  being  a  further  ad- 
dition to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  nation 
in  time  of  war ;  though  not  intended  in 
this  case  to  imitate  the  Garrison  regiments, 
and  take  active  service  in  the  field  as  dis- 
tinct units,  but  to  send  their  men  on  in 
detachments. 

But  these  two  new  creations  will  soon 
be  found  insufficient  to  absorb  the  rapidly 
growing  lists  of  reserve  men.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  years'  working  of  the  law,  it  has 
been  calculated  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers 
passed  through  the  ranks  with  varying 
length  of  service  (in  very  special  cases  this 
may  be  contracted  even  to  three  months) 
for  whom  no  room  is  found  in  active  or 
local  and  depot  forces.  Provision  is  there- 
fore made  in  the  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  independent  Reserve  battalions  to 
specially  include  this  surplus;  and  it  is 
calculated  that  these,  with  the  other  addi- 
tions already  noticed,  but  exclusive  of  the 
Local  regiments  (which  are  supposed  not 
to  move  even  in  case  'of  war),  will  add 
a  round  half  million  to  the  regular  field 
army.  But  as  this  is  itself,  on  the  new 
footmg  proposed,  placed  at  the  estimated 
strength  of  a  clear  million  and  a  half,  it 
follows  that  when  Russia  has  carried  out 
her  projects  to  completion,  she  will  be 
able  to  summon  under  arms  at  the  sound 
of  war  no  less  than  two  millions  of  effec- 
tive trained  soldiers,  besides  garrisoning  her 
soil  with  others  for  domestic  purposes, 
42 
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and  adding  to  them  in  case  of  invasion,  a 
Landsturm  of  very  formidable  dimensions. 
Of  this  last  body  it  must  be  noticed  that 
the  four  youngest  classes  are  liable  to  pro- 
longed service  at  home  in  case  of  war. 
The  force  is  to  occupy  a  position  as  to 
efficiency  midway,  in  theory  at  least,  be- 
tween the  Prussian  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturm, comprising  all  reserve  men  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of  their 
service,  mixed  with  those  who  have 
escaped  the  training,  though  declared 
efficient  for  it.  The  statistical  calculation 
is  that  the  four  years'  classes  liable  will 
average  300,000  men  each,  and  with  all 
possible  deductions  250,000;  so  that 
Russia  is  deliberately  providing  a  third 
million  of  men  to  be  called  out  as  her 
home  defensive  army  in  support  of  the 
two  millions  to  be  arrayed  directly  against 
the  enemy.  And  the  law  finally  provides 
that  all  the  remaining  men  of  this  Opo//- 
s/ie/iiy  or  Landsturm,  are  to  be  enrolled 
and  armed  locally  in  case  of  war  in  such 
small  bodies  as  may  cause  least  inconve- 
nience. Their  numbers,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  fifteen  years,  are  variously  estimated, 
but  by  no  one  at  less  than  two  millions ; 
completing  the  actual  armed  forces  of  all 
kinds,  therefore,  to  a  grand  total  of  five 
millions  of  men  at  the  least. 

Now  grand  totals  in  military  matters 
are  notoriously  deceptive.  M.  Thiers  has 
somewhere  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  as  the 
result  of  his  own  study  of  archives,  that  if 
no  commander-in-chief  ever  yet  credited 
himself  with  the  full  number  of  men  at  his 
disposal,  no  war-office  ever  made  proper 
deductions  from  that  it  believes  itself  able 
to  put  into  the  field.  In  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia such  deductions  must  be  very  great. 
Want  of  good  officers  for  instruction ;  want 
of  honest  administrative  means  for  working 
so  vast  a  machine;  want  of  funds  and 
stores  at  the  decisive  moment  for  equip- 
ping the  reserves,  to  say  nothing  (5f  the 
million  and  a  half  of  field  troops :  all  these 
will  tend  to  cut  the  effective  down.  Still 
when  every  possible  allowance  is  made, 
no  one  need  be  surprised  that  Russia's 
neiglibor  looks  anxiously  at  her  plan  of 
reorganization;  nor  that  those  who  be- 
lieve most  firmly  in  her  pacific  intentions 
discern  in  the  wide  outlines  of  such  a 
scheme  the  fixed  resolution  of  a  mighty 
nation  to  place  its  military  power  once 
more  on  such  an  unquestioned  footing  that 


it  shall  at  least  have  no  cause  to  be  tineasy 
at  that  neighbor's  triumphs. 

Such  being  Russia's  resolve,  as  shown 
by  council  and  action,  should  it  make 
Germany  tremble  for  her  security  ?  It  is 
in  asking  this  that  we  approach  the  pro- 
blem we  have  set  ourselves  to  discuss 
without  pretending  literally  to  solve.  And 
the  first  answer  is  that  if  Russia  and  Ger- 
many alone  stood  face  to  face,  the  latter 
would  neither  feel,  nor  have  serious  cause 
to  feel,  the  uneasiness  she  is  reproached 
with.  Her  organization  is  so  perfect,  that 
at  the  word  her  peace  army  of  400,000 
men  may  be  trebled,  including  a  second 
line  of  half  a  million  soldiers,  as  well 
trained  as  the  700,000  that  would  move 
before  them.  The  new  Landsturm  Law 
is  able — and  is  intended,  as  we  have  late- 
ly learnt — to  provide  her  with  240  addi- 
tional battalions,  formed  of  men  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  hardly  behind  the  Land- 
wehr in  any  respect  except  as  to  supply 
of  officers.  Her  war  equipment  is  com- 
plete for  every  emergency  beyond  any 
other  that  empu-e  ever  had  at  command. 
Her  staff  is  the  most  highly  trained  in  the 
world's  history ;  and  if  the  body  of  officecs 
it  controls  are  not  the  men  of  science  they 
are  popularly  imagined,  they  are  within 
the  strict  limit  of  their  profes^on  more 
efficient  than  any  power  has  possessed 
since  Rome  conquered  the  world.  If  she 
has  no  leader  yet  named  speciallj  as  fit 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  the  veteran  whom 
age  must  soon  unfit  for  the  duties  of  the 
field,  the  system  he  ^will  bequeath  is  so 
perfect  in  its  working  that  it  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  specially  great 
genius. 

Russia  might,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
complete  at  leisure  her  ambitious  scheme 
of  military  grandeur,  and  her  reconstructed 
army  would  still,  as  we  hold  certain,  if 
marched  to  invade  her  neighbor,  march 
to  defeat  as  decisive  as  overtook  Benedek 
or  Bazaine.  Stubborn  and  strong  as  die 
Russian  soldiers  are,  the  same  want  of  in- 
telligence in  the  men,  and  of  good  lead- 
ing in  the  officers,  that  sacrificed  them  in 
thousands  to  a  handful  of  French  and 
British  troops  at  Inkerman,  would  be 
found  fatal  to  them  when  opposed  to  ih^ 
nimble  tactics  and  skilful  handling  whichi 
in  peace  as  well  as  war,  are  made  part  of 
the  education  of  the  German  army.  But 
slightly  superior   in  gross  nmnbers,  and 
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barely  equal  in  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance, the  Muscovite  would  enter  on 
the  duel  against  the  Teuton  with  every 
condition  of  victory  against  him.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  if  this  struggle  came, 
we  should  see  peace  dictated  at  Moscow 
on  German  terms  as  certainly  as  we  have 
seen  it  prescribed  at  Vienna  and  Paris. 
More  than  this :  those  who  guide  German 
military  thought  are  perfectly  conscious  of 
their  present  superiority,  and  of  the  fact 
that  no  effort  of  Russia  for  a  generation 
to  come  will  suffice  to  give  her,  acting 
unaided,  the  power  to  shake  it.  It  is  not 
the  vision  of  grappling  with  Russia  alone 
that  gives  to  Berlin  statesmen  and  strate- 
gists an  attitude  of  uneasiness,  reflected 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation  that  is  ready  to 
rally  round  them,  and  threatening  from 
time  to  time  to  turn  the  armed  camp 
which  Europe  has  become,  into  the  theatre 
of  new  'campaigns.  The  real  problem  of 
Germany's  military  future  lies  in  the  dan- 
gerous contingency  of  her  having  to  en- 
counter a  powerful  enemy  on  either  flank; 
in  plain  words,  to  meet  the  double  attack 
of  France  and  Russia  leagued  against  her. 
It  is  for  this  dread  ordeal  the  new  em- 
pire is  deliberately  preparing.  Blind  must 
he-  be  to  the  military  signs  of  the  times 
who  believes  that  the  enormous  chain  of 
fortresses  along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  on 
which  so  much  of  the  French  indemnity  is 
being  spent,  is  framed  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  fresh  entrance  into  France  more 
easy.  The  German  army  if  again  called 
on  to  advance  on  Paris  would  literally  de- 
sire nothing  better  than  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor.  Cologne,  Mayence  and  Strasbourg 
would  no  doubt,  in  such  event,  prove  use- 
ful depots  for  the  advancing  forces ;  but 
they  would  be  quite  as.  useful  if  left  open 
as  though  girt  with  impregnable  works. 
Fortresses,  like  other  strictly  defensive 
means  for  war,  are  intended  to  aid  the 
weaker  party,  not  that  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  stronger.  And  the  true  use 
of  this  mighty  barrier  can  evidently  only 
be  found  if  Germany  be  unexpectedly 
called  for  die  time  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive  against  a  French  invasion.  But 
such  an  invasion  could  only  be  hopefully 
made,  such  a  defensive  attitude  only  be 
adopted,  if  the  striking  power  of  Germany 
be  for  the  time  summoned  away  to  meet 
a  great  danger  elsewhere.  This  danger 
lies  in  the  possible  simultaneous  assault 
from  the  east  by  Russia,  whilst  France  does 


her  share  on  the  Rhine ;  and  it  is  to  ward 
off"  such  a  double  attack  that  the  military 
policy  of  Berlin  is  directed.     It  would  be 
more    convenient,    much    cheaper,    and 
would  incur  far  less  material  risk  to  settle 
conclusively  with    France  now,   and  so 
thoroughly  reduce  her  power  that  Russia 
could  no  longer  count  on  her  for  serious 
aid.     But  the  instinct  of  the  Czar  and  his 
people,  we  may  add  too  the  whole  senti- 
ment of  Europe,  were  promptly  exercised 
last    May,   to   hinder   an   act   of  policy, 
which,  however  its  true  scope  and  intent 
was  concealed,  could  only  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  such  a  stretch  of  ruthless  in- 
justice and  violence  as  would  have  match- 
ed the  most  violent  deeds  of  Napoleon  in 
the  summit  of  his  power.     Almost  at  the 
last  moment  those  who  had  counselled  the 
deed  semed  to  recoil  from  its  execution. 
The  fate  of  Europe  was  for  the  time  in  the 
balance,  just  as  in  old  days  when  the  am- 
bitious Corsican  was  meditating  the  ruin 
of  some  already  weakened  neighbor.     But 
Prince  Bismarck,  happily   for  the  world, 
though  so  far  yielding  to  his  country's 
weaknesses  as  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a 
Major-General  of  militia,  is  at  heart  never 
easy  when  military  advisers  are  most  lisL^ 
tened  to;  and  there  can  be  little  doub^ 
that  his  voice  was  finally  given  in  favor  of 
the  peace  which  the  Czar  crossed  Kmope 
to  insist  on.     So  the  danger  to  France  was 
averted  for  the  while.     But  this  tiaaquilli- 
ty  allowed  her,  is  of  itself  no  doubt  assign- 
ed as  cause  more  pressing  for  urging  on 
to  completion  the  barrier  against  which 
her  army,  even  were  the  field  elsewhere 
open,  might  spend  its  strwagth  in  vain. 
Regarded    thus,    as   directed    against   a 
double  foe — the  one  enemy  to.  be  crushed 
by  active  operations,  whilst  the  other  is 
held    in   check    by  fortresses  and    such 
troops  of  the  second  line  as  the  new  Land* 
Sturm  —  the    military    policy    of   Berlin, 
which  pays  such  devoted  attention  ta  the 
western  frontier  of  the  empire^  whilst  the 
eastern  is  left,  as  it  were,  open  between 
Warsaw  and  Berlin,  is  simple,  explicable 
and  just.    As  against  fYance  alone,  or 
Russia  alone,  such  care  mixed  with  such 
seeming  carelessness  would  be  worthy  of 
the  most  shortsighted  instead  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  adn^nistrations. 

That  the  double  contest  thus  prepared 
for  will  ever  come  in  our  day,  or  what  its 
issue  should  it  come,  are  questions  no 
prudent  man  wojuld  pretend  to  give  abso- 
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lute  answers  to.  To  forecast  the  future 
of  politics  is  notoriously  impossible,  of  war 
between  untried  antagonists  very  difficult. 
All  that  it  is  safe  to  assert  is  that,  unless 
thoroughly  reformed,  as  well  as  largely 
augmented,  the  Russian  army  would  be 
shattered  by  the  Germans ;  and  that  the 
French,  however  well  reorganised,  should 
accomplish  the  march  to  Berlin,  which 
would  naturally  be  attempted,  could  only 
be  possible  after  long  delay  before  the 
frontier  fortresses,  or  by  passing  between 
them  at  so  great  an  apparent  risk  as,  stra- 
tegically speaking,  would  require  the  high- 
est military  genius  to  conceive  and  carry 
out  the  plan  with  any  hope  of  success. 
The  works  that  are  to  protect  Germany 
will  be  completed  and  armed,  and  the  re- 
serves to  fill  and  cover  them  be  organised, 
long  before  the  Russian  scheme  of  future 
military  grandeur,  and  the  French  dreams 
of  vengeance  through  reorganisation,  are 
carried  into  practical  effect.  And  then, 
when  each  of  these  three  powers  has  done 
all  it  would  desire  to  do,  the  probabilities 
of  success  seem  still  to  lie  on  the  side  of 
the  empire  which  is  central  in  situation, 
united  in  heart,  and  coolly  and  skilfully 
prepared  for  the  event.  Were  we  com- 
pelled to  prophesy,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  Germany's  chances,  viewed 
thus  distantly,  seem  to  weigh  down  those 
of  her  supposed  adversaries,  who  could 
not  possibly  rely  on  the  union  and  prompti- 
tude of  action  with  which  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  met. 

There  is  one  important  contingency  re- 
maining to  be  noticed.  We  have  said 
nothing  in  all  this  of  Austria  and  her  slow 
yet  heavy  sword.  She  would  probably 
occupy  both  in  politics,  and  in  the  strictly 
military  features  of  the  situation,  an  atti- 


tude marvellously  like  that  she  assumed 
when  France,  under  Napoleon,  sixty  years 
since,  recovering  for  the  moment  from  the 
Moscow  disaster,  attacked  Prussia  and 
Russia  united.  Once  more  her  army,  too 
serious  an  instrument  to  be  overlooked, 
would  be  gathered — as  in  1813,  or  again 
in  1853,  in  the  Russo-Turkish  struggle  for 
the  Danube — on  the  flank  of  the  comba- 
tant powers,  ready  to  come  in  and  turn  the 
scale  which  way  she  chose.  Does  it  fol- 
low that  she  would  readily  join  the  league 
formed  avowedly  to  humiliate  in  turn  her 
own  humiliator?  Does  it  follow  even 
that  indecision  would  once  more  keep 
her  in  suspicious  neutrality,  ready  to  strike 
in  and  complete  the  ruin  of  Germany  at 
the  first  sounds  of  disaster  or  even  check 
of  those  legions  that  had  hitherto  known 
nothing  but  unbroken  success  ?  Far  from 
it,  as  we  believe.  Happily  for  the  world's 
peace,  however  feared  and  disliked  Ger- 
many and  her  Chancellor  may  be,  tliexe  is 
little,  as  has  been  already  briefly  shown, 
in  the  sentiment  towards  them  to  recall 
the  deadly  hatred  raised  by  the  first  Em- 
pire. Russia  can  feel  none  of  this.  Aus- 
tria certainly  does  not  feel  it  as  yet  It 
would  require  a  repetition  of  Napoleon's 
mistakes  to  raise  against  Germany's  rulers 
a  new  War  of  Independence.  Happy 
they,  if  by  avoiding  such  crimes  as  that  too 
lightly  meditated  three  months  since,  they 
seek  the  truest  protection  of  the  newly- 
formed  Empire  in  such  a  just  and  mode- 
rate policy  as  shall  find  them  friends  in 
peace,  and  take  from  the  unnatural  al- 
liance they  dread  all  the  reasonable  excuse 
which  would  sanction  and  strengthen  it 
with  the  approval  of  the  yfOxlAj^Macmii- 
lan^s  Magazine, 
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Sainte-Beuve*s  Essay  on  Cowper — 
considered  as  the  type  of  domestic  poets 
— has  recently  been  translated  for  the 
benefit  of  English  readers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  on  the  highest  authority  what 
are  the  qualities  which  may  recommend  a 
writer,  so  strongly  tinged  by  local  pre- 
judices, to  the  admiration  of  a  different 
race  and  generation.  The  gulf  which 
separates  the   Olney  of  a  century  back 


from  modem  Paris  is  wide  enough  to  give 
additional  value  to  the  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  critic.  I  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  supplement  or  correct  any 
part  of  his  judgment  It  is  enough  to  re- 
mark briefly  that  Cowper's  immediate 
popularity  was,  as  is  usually  the  case,  due 
m  part  to  qualities  which  have  little  to 
do  with  his  more  enduring  rqputation. 
Sainte-Beuve  dwells  with  spinal  fbndni 
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lis  pictures  of  domestic  and  rural 
ie  notices,  of  course,  the  marvel- 
lenness  of  his  pathetic  poems;  and 
ches,  though  with  some  hint  that 
il  affinity  is  necessary  to  its  full  ap- 
ion,  upon  the  playful  humor  which 
talised  John  Gilpin,  and  lights  up 
st's  most  charming  letters.  Some- 
perhaps,  might  still  be  said  by  a 
tent  critic  upon  the  singular  charm 
vper's  best  style.  A  poet,  for  ex- 
might  perhaps  tell  us,  though  a 
:  person  cannot,  what  is  the  secret 
impression  made  by  such  a  poem  as 
Wreck  of  the  Royal  George." 
an  ordinary  newspaper  paragraph 
wreck  or  battle,  turn  it  into  the  sim- 
ossible  language,  do  not  introduce 
e  metaphor  or  figure  of  speech,  in- 
n  none  but  the  most  obvious  of  all 
ons — as,  for  example,  that  when  a 
5  once  drowned  he  won't  win  any 
lattles — and  produce  as  the  result  a 
)f  verses  which  nobody  can  ever 
'ithout  instantly  knowing  them  by 
How  Cowper  managed  to  per- 
uch  a  feat,  and  why  not  one  poet 
n  a  hundred  can  perform  it,  are 
•ns  which  might  lead  to  some  curi- 
tical  speculation, 
qualities,  however,  which  charm 
rely  literary  critic  do  not  account 
I  whole  of  Cowper's  influence.  A 
tart  of  his  immediate,  and  some  part 
more  enduring  success,  have  been 
owing  to  a  different  cause.  On 
;  Johnson's  Z/rrx,  Cowper  remark- 
;her  uncharitablv,  that  there  was 
y  one  good  man  amongst  the  poets. 
Dcts,  indeed,  shared  those  religious 
vhich  commended  him  more  than 
^rary  excellence  to  a  large  class  of 
;.  Religious  poetry  is  generally 
r  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  aesthe- 
its.  Young  was  but  a  second-rate 
n  point  of  talent ;  but  probably  the 
T/ioih:-hts  have  been  studied  by  a 
people  for  one  who  has  read  the 
on  Man  or  the  Imitations  of  Horace, 
own  day,  nobody,  1  suppose,  would 
lat  the  popularity  of  the  Christian 
as  been  strictly  proportioned  to  its 
,1  excellence  ;  and  Cowper's  vein  of 
IS  meditation  has  recommended 
\  thousands  who,  if  biassed  at  all, 
[uite  unconsciously  biassed  by  the 
ble  qualities  which  endeared  him 
:  a  critic  as  Sainte-Beuve.     His  own 


view  was  frequently  and  unequivocally 
expressed.  He  says  over  and  over  again 
— and  his  entire  sincerity  lifts  him  above 
all  suspicion  of  the  affected  self-deprecia- 
tion of  other  writers — that  he  looked 
upon  his  poetical  work  as  at  best  innocent 
trifling,  except  so  far  as  his  poems  were 
versified  sermons.  His  intention  was 
everywhere  didactic  —  sometimes  annoy- 
ingly  didactic — and  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  prosaic 
exhortations  of  Doddridge,  Watts,  or  his 
friend  Newton.  His  religion,  said  some 
people,  drove  him  mad.  Even  a  gene- 
rous critic  like  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  can- 
not refrain  from  hinting  that  his  madness 
was  in  some  part  due  to  the  detested  in- 
fluence of  Calvinism.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  Newton — who  is  half  in- 
clined to  boast  that  he  has  a  name  for 
driving  people  mad — scarcely  showed  his 
judgment  setting  a  man  who  had  already 
been  in  confinement  to  write  hymns  which 
at  times  are  the  em^bodiment  of  despair. 
But  it  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  plainest 
fasts  to  say  that  Cowper  was  driven  mad 
by  his  creed.  His  first  attack  preceded 
his  religious  enthusiasm;  and  a  gentle- 
man who  tries  to  hang  himself  because  he 
has  received  a  comfortable  appointment 
for  life  is  in  a  state  of  mind  which  may  be 
explained  without  reference  to  his  theolo- 
gical views.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
when  Cowper's  intellect  was  once  unhing- 
ed, he  found  a  congenial  expression  for 
the  tortures  of  his  soul  in  the  imagery  pro- 
vided by  the  sternest  of  Christian  sects. 
But  neither  can  this  circumstance  be  al- 
leged as  in  itself  disparaging  to  the  doc- 
trines thus  misapplied.  A  religious  belief 
which  does  not  provide  language  for  the 
darkest  moods  of  the  human  mind,  for 
profound  melancholy,  torturing  remorse 
and  gloomy  foreboding,  is  a  religion  not 
calculated  to  lay  a  powerful  grasp  upon 
the  imaginations  of  mankind.  Had  Cow- 
per been  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  same 
anguish  of  mind  might  have  driven  him 
to  seek  relief  in  the  recesses  of  some 
austere  monastery.  Had  he,  like  Rous- 
seau, been  a  theoretical  optimist,  he  would, 
like  Rousseau,  have  tortured  himself  with 
the  conflict  between  theory  and  fact, — ^be- 
tween the  world  as  it  might  be  and  the 
corrupt  and  tyrannous  world  as  it  is^ — and 
have  held  that  all  men  were  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  rob  him  of  his  peace.  The 
chief  article  of  Rousseau's  rather  hazy 
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creed  was  the  duty  of  universal  philan- 
thropy, and  Rousseau  fancied  himself  to 
be  the  object  of  all  men's  hatred.  Simi- 
larly. Cowper,  who  held  that  the  first  duty 
of  man  was  the  love  of  God,  fancied  that 
some  mysterious  cause  had  made  him  the 
object  of  the  irrevocable  hatred  of  his 
Creator.  With  such  fancies,  reason  and 
creeds  which  embody  reason  have  noth- 
ing to  do  except  to  give  shape  to  the 
instruments  of  self-nurture.  The  cause  of 
the  misery  is  the  mind  diseased.  You  can 
no  more  raze  out  its  rooted  troubles  by 
arguing  against  the  reality  of  the  phan- 
toms which  it  generates  than  cure  any 
other  delirium  by  the  most  irrefragable 
logic. 

Sainte-Bcuve  makes  some  remarks  upon 
this  analogy  between  Rousseau  and  Cow- 
per. The  comparison  suggests  some 
curious  considerations  as  to  the  contrast 
and  likeness  of  the  two  cases  represented. 
Some  personal  differences  are,  of  course, 
profound  and  obvious.  Cowper  was  as 
indisputably  the  most  virtuous  man,  as 
Rousseau  the  greatest  intellectual  power. 
Cowper^s  domestic  life  was  as  beautiful 
as  Rousseau's  was  repulsive.  Rousseau, 
moreover,  was  more  decidedly  a  sentimen- 
talist than  Cowper,  if  by  sentimentalism 
we  mean  that  disposition  which  makes  a 
luxury  of  grief,  and  delights  in  poring  over 
its  own  morbid  emotions.  Cowper's  tears 
are  always  wrung  from  him  by  intense 
anguish  of  soul,  and  never,  as  is  occa- 
sionally the  case  with  Rousseau,  suggest 
that  the  weeper  is  proud  of  his  excessive 
tenderness.  Xevertheless,  it  is  probably 
true,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says,  that  Cowper  is 
the  nearest  congener  of  Rousseau  in  our 
language.  The  two  men,  of  course,  oc- 
cupy in  one  respect  an  analogous  literary 
position.  We  habitually  assign  to  Cow- 
per an  important  place — though  of  course 
a  subordinate  i)lace  to  Rousseau — in 
bringing  about  the  reaction  against  the 
eighteenth-century  code  of  taste  and 
morality.  In  each  case  it  would  general- 
ly be  said  that  the  change  indicated  was  a 
return  to  nature  and  passion  from  the  arti- 
ficial coldness  of  the  dominant  school. 
That  reaction,  whatever  its  precise  nature, 
took  characteristically  different  forms  in 
England  and  in  France ;  and  it  is  as  il- 
lustrating one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
tinctions that  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  contrast  thus  exhibited. 

Return  to  Nature !     That  was  the  war- 


cry  which  animated  the  Lake  school  in 
their  assault  upon  the  then  established  au- 
thority. Pope,  as  they  held,  had  tied  the 
hands  of  English  poets  by  his  jingling 
metres  and  frigid  conventionalities.  The 
muse — to  make  use  of  the  old-fashioned 
phrase — had  been  rouged  and  bewigged, 
an^  put  into  high-heeled  boots,  till  she 
had  lost  the  old  majestic  freedom  of  gait 
and  energy  of  action.  Let  us  go  back  to 
our  ancient  school,  to  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare  and  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  and 
break  the  ignoble  fetters  imported  from 
the  pseudo-classicists  of  France.  These 
and  similar  phrases,  repeated  and  varied 
in  a  thousand  forms,  have  become  part  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  literary  historians, 
and  are  put  forward  so  fluently  that  we 
sometimes  forget  to  ask  what  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  they  mean.  Down  to  Milton, 
it  is  assumed,  we  were  natural ;  then  we 
became  artificial ;  and  with  the  revolution 
we  became  natural  again.  That  a  theory 
so  generally  received  and  so  consciously 
adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment must  have  in  it  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  interpret 
it  into  very  plain  language.  The  method 
of  explaining  great  intellectual  and  social 
movements  by  the  phrase  "  reaction"  is  a 
very  tempting  one,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  enables  us  to  effect  a  great  saving 
of  thought.  The  change  is  made  to  ex- 
plain itself.  History  becomes  a  record  of 
oscillations ;  we  are  always  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards,  pendulum-fashion, 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  cour- 
tiers of  Charles  IL  were  too  dissolute  be- 
cause the  Puritans  were  too  strict ;  Addi- 
son and  Steele  were  respectable  because 
Congreve  and  Wycherley  were  licentious; 
Wesley  was  zealous  because  the  Church 
had  become  indifferent ;  the  revolution  of 
1789  was  a  reaction  against  the  manners 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  revolution  in 
running  its  course  set  up  a  reaction  against 
itself.  Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  admit 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  theory. 
Every  great  man  who  moves  his  race 
profoundly  is  of  necessity  protestinjg 
against  thc'worst  evils  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  as  true  as  a  copybook  that  zeal  leads  to 
extremes,  and  one  extreme  to  its  opposite. 
A  river  flowing  through  a  nearly  level 
plain  turns  its  concavity  alternately  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  we  may  fairly  explain 
each  bend  by  the  fact  that  the  previous 
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bend  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  But 
that  does  not  explain  why  the  river  flows 
down-hill,  nor  show  which  direction  leads 
downwards.  We  may  account  for  trifling 
oscillations,  not  for  the  main  current. 
Nor  does  it  seem  at  first  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  vice,  for  example,  neces- 
sarily generates  over-strictness.  A  man  is 
not  always  a  Pharisee  because  his  father 
has  been  a  sinner.  In  fact,  the  people 
who  talk  so  fluently  about  reaction  fall 
back  whenever  it  suits  them  upon  the  in- 
verse theory.  If  a  process  happens  to  be 
continuous,  the  reason  is  as  simple  and 
satisfactory  as  in  the  opposite  case.  A 
man  is  dissolute,  they  will  tell  us,  because 
his  father  was  dissolute ;  just  as  they  will 
tell  us,  in  the  opposite  case,  that  he  was 
dissolute  because  his  father  was  strict. 
Obviously,  the  mere  statement  of  a  reac- 
tion is  not  by  itself  satisfactory.  We  want 
to  know  why  there  should  have  been  a  re- 
action ;  why  the  code  of  morals  which 
satisfied  one  generation  did  not  satisfy  its 
successors ;  why  the  coming  man  was  re- 
pelled rather  than  attracted ;  what  it  was 
that  made  Pope  array  himself  in  a  wig  in- 
stead of  appreciating  the  noble  freedom 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  why,  again,  at  a 
given  period  men  became  tired  of  the  old 
wig  business.  When  we  have  solved,  or 
approximated  to  a  solution  of,  that  pro- 
blem, we  shall  generally  find,  I  suspect, 
that  the  action  and  reaction  are  gene- 
rally more  superficial  phenomena  than  we 
suppose,  and  that  the  great  processes  of 
evolution  are  going  on  beneath  the  surface 
comparatively  undisturbed  by  the  changes 
which  first  attract  our  notice.  Every  man 
naturally  exaggerates  the  share  of  his  edu- 
cation due  to  himself.  He  fancies  that 
he  has  made  a  wonderful  improvement 
upon  his  father's  views,  perhaps  by  revers- 
ing the  improvement  made  by  the  father 
on  the  grandfather's.  He  does  not  see, 
what  is  plain  enough  to  a  more  distant 
generation,  that  in  reality  each  generation 
is  most  closely  bound  to  its  nearest  prede- 
cessors. 

There  is,  too,  a  special  source  of  am- 
biguity in  the  catchword  used  by  the  re- 
volutionary school.  They  spoke  of  a  re- 
turn to  nature.  What,  as  Mr.  Mill  asked 
in  his  posthumous  essay,  is  meant  by  na- 
ture ?  Does  it  mean  inanimate  nature  ? 
If  so,  is  a  love  of  nature  clearly  good  or 
"  natural  ?"  Was  Wordsworth  justifiable 
pntnd  facie  for  telling  us  to  study  moun- 


tains rather  than   Pope  for  announcing 
that 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ? 

Is  it  not  more  natural  to  be  interested  in 
men  than  in  mountains?  Does  nature 
include  man  in  his  natural  state  ?  If  so, 
what  \t  the  natural  state  of  man  ?  Is  the 
savage  the  man  of  nature,  or  the  unso 
phisticated  peasant,  or  the  man  whose 
natural  powers  are  developed  to  the  high- 
est pitch  ?  Is  a  native  of  the  Andaman  ' 
Islands  the  superior  of  Socrates  ?  If  you 
admit  that  Socrates  is  superior  to  the 
savage,  where  do  you  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  artificial?  If 
a  coral  reef  is  natural  and  beautiful  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  of  insects,  and  a  town 
artificial  and  ugly  because  made  by  man, 
we  must  reject  as  unnatural  all  the  best 
products  of  the  human  race.  If  you  dis- 
tinguish between  different  works  of  man, 
the  distinction  becomes  irrelevant,  for  the 
products  to  which  we  most  object  are  just 
as  natural,  in  any  assignable  sense  of  the 
word,  as  those  which  we  most  admire. 
The  word  natural  may  indeed  be  used  as 
equivalent  simply  to  beneficial  or  healthy ; 
but  then  it  loses  all  value  as  an  implicit 
test  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  beneficial. 
Probably,  indeed,  some  such  sense  was 
floating  before  the  minds  of  most  who 
have  used  the  term.  We  shall  generally 
find  a  vague  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  continuous  series  of  integrating 
and  disintegrating  processes;  that  some 
changes  imply  a  normal  development  of 
the  social  or  individual  organism  leading 
to  increased  health  and  strength,  whilst 
others  are  significant  of  disease  and  ulti- 
mate obliteration  or  decay  of  structure. 
Thus  the  artificial  style  of  the  Pope 
school,  the  appeals  to  the  muse,  the  pas- 
toral affectation,  and  so  forth,  may  be 
called  unnatural,  because  the  philosophy 
of  that  style  is  the  retention  of  obsolete 
symbols  after  all  vitality  has  departed,  and 
when  they  consequently  become  mere  ob- 
structions, embarrassing  the  free  flow  of 
emotion  which  they  once  stimulated. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  plain 
that  the  very  different  senses  given  to  the 
word  nature  by  different  schools  of 
thought  were  characteristic  of  profoundly 
different  conceptions  of  the  world  and  its 
order.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  said  with  perfect  accuracy  that  the 
worship  of  nature,  so  far  from  being  a 
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fresh  docti;ine  of  the  new  school,  was  the 
most  characteristic  tenet  of  the  school  from 
which  it  dissented.    All  the  speculative 
part  of  the  English  literature  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  pro- 
longed discussion  as  to  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  religion  of 
nature,  and  the  state  of  nature.      The 
deist  controversy,  which  occupied  every 
one  of  the  keenest  thinkers  of  the  time, 
turned    essentially  upon    this    problem: 
granting  that  there  is  an  ascertainable  and 
absolutely  true  rehgion  of  nature,  what  is 
its  relation  to  revealed  religion?    That, 
for  example,  is  the  question  explicitly  dis- 
cussed  in   Butler's  typical    book,   which 
gives  the  pith  of  the  whole  orthodox  argu- 
ment, and  the  same  speculation  suggested 
the  theme  of  Pope's  Essay  o?i  Man^  which, 
in   its   occasional  strength   and  its  many 
weaknesses,  is  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic, though  far  from  the  most  valuable, 
product  of  the  time.     The  religion  of  na- 
ture undoubtedly  meant  something  very 
different  widi  Butler  or  Pope  from  what  it 
would  have   meant  with  Wordsworth  or 
Coleridge,  something  so  different,  indeed, 
that  we  might  at  first  say  that  the  two 
creeds  had  nothing  in  common  but  the 
name.     But  we  may  see  from  Rousseau 
tliat  there  was  a  real  and  intimate  connec- 
tion.    Rousseau's  philosophy,  in   fact,  is 
taken   bodily  from   the   teaching   of  his 
English    predecessors.       His    celebrated 
profession  of  faith  through  the  lips  of  the 
Yicaire  Savoyard,  which  delighted  Vol- 
taire and  profoundly  influenced  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Revolution,  is  in  fact  the 
expression  of  a  deism  identical  with  that 
of  Pope's  essay.*     The  political  theories 
of  the  Social  Contract  are  founded  upon 
the  same  base  which  served  Locke  and 
the  English  political   theorists  of  1688; 
and  are  applied  to  sanction  the  attempt  to 
remodel  existing  societies  in  accordance 
with  what  they  would  have  called  the 
law  of  nature.     It  is  again  perfectly  true 
that  Rousseau  drew  from  his  theory  con- 
sequences which  inspired  Robespierre,  and 
would  have  made  Locke's  hair  stand  on 
end;    and   that   Pope  would   have  been 
scandalised  at  the  too  open  revelation  of 


"  Rousseau  himself  seems  to  refer  to 
Clarke,  the  leader  of  the  Englisli  rationalising 
sohool,  as  the  best  expounder  of  his  theory, 
and  defended  Pope's  Essay  against  the  criti- 
cisms of  Voltaire. 


his  Religious  tendencies.     It  is  also  true 
that  Rousseau's  passion  was  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  his  philosophy. 
But  it  remains  true  that  the  logical  frame- 
work into  which  his  theories  were  fitted 
came  to  him  straight  from  the  same  school 
of  thought  which  was  dominant  in  Eng- 
land during  the  preceding  period.     The 
real  change  effected  by  Rousseau  was 
that  he  breathed  life  into  the  dead  bones. 
The  English  theorists,  as  has  been   ad- 
mirably shown    by   Mr.   Morley  in    his 
Rousseau^  acted  after  their  national  me- 
thod.   They  accepted  doctrines  which,  if 
logically  developed,  would  have  led  to  a 
radical  revolution,  and  therefore  refused  to 
develop  them  logically.    They  remained 
in  their  favorite  attitude  of  compromise, 
and  declined  altogether  to  accommodate 
practice  to  theory.     Locke's  political  prin- 
ciples fairly  carried  out  implied  universal 
suffrage,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
popular  will,  and  the  abolition  of  class 
privileges.    And  yet  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  even 
indirectly  attacking  that  complex  struc- 
ture of  the  British  Constitution,  rooted  in 
history,  marked  in  every  detail  by  special 
conditions  of  growth,  and  therefore  ano- 
malous to  the  last  degree  when  tried  by  h 
priori  reasoning,  of  which  Burke's  philo- 
sophical eloquence  gives  the  best  explana- 
tion   and    apology.    Similarly,    Clarke's 
theology  is  pure  deism,  embodied  in  a 
series  of  propositions  worked  out  on  the 
model  of  a  mathematical  text-book,  and 
yet  in  his  eyes  perfectly  consistent  with  an 
acceptance  of  the  orthodox  dogmas  which 
repose  upon  traditional  authority.     This 
attitude  of  mind,  so  intelligible  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  was  utterly  abhorrent 
to  Rousseau's  logical  instincts.     English- 
men were  content  to  keep  their  abstract 
theories  for  the    closet  or  the    lecture- 
room,  and  dropped  them  as  soon  as  they 
were    in  the    pulpit    or  in    Parliament 
Rousseau  could  give  no  quarter  to  any 
doctrine  which  could  not  be  fitted  into  a 
symmetrical  edifice  of  abstract  reasoning. 
He  carried  into  actual  warfare  the  wea- 
pons which  his  English  teachers  had  kept 
for  purposes  of  mere  scholastic  disputation. 
A  monarchy,  an  order  of  privileged  no- 
bility, a  hierarchy  claiming  supernatural 
authority,  were  not  logically  justifiable  dn 
the   accepted  principles.      Never  mind, 
was  the  English  answer,  they  work  vciy 
well  in  practice ;  let  us  leave  them  alone; 
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Down  with  them  to  the  ground  1  was 
Rousseau's  passionate  retort.  Realise 
the  ideal ;  force  practice  into  conformity 
with  theory :  the  voice  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed  is  crying  aloud  for  ven- 
geance ;  the  divergence  of  the  actual  from 
the  theoretical  is  no  mere  trifle  to  be  left 
to  the  slow  action  of  time ;  it  means  the 
misery  of  millions  and  the  corruption  of 
their  rulers.  The  doctrine  which  had 
amused  philosophers  was  to  become  the 
war-cry  of  the  masses;  the  men  of  '89 
were  at  no  loss  to  translate  into  precepts 
suited  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  day 
the  doctrines  which  found  their  first  utter- 
ance in  the  glow  of  his  voluminous  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  show- 
ed the  first  vibrations  of  the  earthquake 
which  is  still  shaking  the  soil  of  Europe. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  give  a  logical  mean- 
ing to  Rousseau's  return  to  nature.  The 
whole  inanimate  world,  so  ran  his  philo- 
sophy, is  jK^fect  and  shows  plainly  the 
marks  of  the  Divine  workmanship.  All 
evil  really  comes  from  man's  abuse  of 
freewill.  Mountains,  and  forests,  and 
seas,  all  objects  which  have  not  sutfered 
from  his  polluting  touch,  are  perfect  and 
admirable,  het  us  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship. Man,  too,  himself,  as  he  came 
from  his  C^lreator's  hands,  is  perfect.  His 
*•  natural  " — that  is,  original — impulses  are 
all  good  ;  and  in  all  men,  in  all  races  and 
regions  of  the  earth,  we  find  a  conscience 
which  unerringly  distinguishes  good  from 
evil,  and  a  love  of  his  fellows  which 
causes  man  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  And  yet  the  world,  as  we 
see  it,  is  a  prison  or  a  lazar-house.  Dis- 
ease and  starvation  make  life  a  burden, 
and  poison  the  health  of  the  coming 
generations;  those  whom  fortune  has 
l)laced  above  the  masses  make  use  of 
their  advantages  to  harden  their  hearts, 
and  extract  means  of  selfish  enjoyment 
from  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. What  is  the  source  of  this  heart- 
rending discord  ?  The  abuse  of  men's 
freewill ;  that  is,  of  the  mysterious  power 
which  enables  us  to  act  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  nature.  What  is  the  best 
name  for  the  disease  which  it  generates  ? 
Luxury  and  corruption — the  two  cant 
objects  of  denunciations  which  were  am 
popular  in  the  pre-revolutionary  genera- 
tion as  attacks  upon  sensationalism  and 
over-excitement  at  the  present  day.  And 
what,  then,  is  the  mode  of  cure?    The 


return  to  nature.  We  are  to  make  his- 
tory run  backwards,  to  raze  to  its  foun- 
dations the  whole  social  and  intellectual 
structure  that  has  been  erected  by  gene- 
rations of  corrupt  and  selfish  men.  Every- 
thing by  which  the  civilised  man  differs 
from  some  theoretical  pretension  is  taint- 
ed with  a  kind  of  original  sin.  Political 
institutions,  as  they  exist,  are  conveni- 
ences for  enabling  the  rich  to  rob  the 
poor,  and  churches  contrivances  by  which 
priests  make  ignorance  and  superstition 
play  into  the  hands  of  selfish  authority. 
Level  all  the  existing  order,  and  build  up 
a  new  one  on  principles  of  pure  reason ; 
give  up  all  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical dogmas,  which  have  been  the 
work  of  designing  priests  and  bewildered 
speculators,  and  revert  to  that  pure  and 
simple  religion  which  is  divinely  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  every  uncorrupted  hu- 
man being.  The  Savoyard  vicar,  if  you 
have  any  doubts,  will  tell  you  what  is  the 
true  creed ;  and  if  you  don't  believe  it, 
is  Rousseau's  rather  startling  corollary, 
you  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 

That  final  touch  shows  the  arbitrary 
and  despotic  spirit  characteristic  of  the 
relentless  theorist.  1  need  not  here  en- 
quire what  relation  may  be  borne  by 
Rousseau's  theories  to  anv  which  could 
now  be  accepted  by  intelligent  thinkers. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  would  be, 
to  put  it  gently,  some  slight  difficulty  in 
settling  the  details  of  this  pure  creed, 
common  to  all  unsophisticated  minds, 
and  in  seeing  what  would  be  left  when 
we  had  destroyed  all  institutions  alloyed 
by  sin  and  selfishness.  The  meaning, 
however,  in  this  connection  of  his  love  of 
nature,  taking  the  words  in  their  mere 
common  sense,  is  in  harmony  with  his 
system.  The  mountains,  whose  worship 
he  was  the  first  to  adumbrate,  if  not  actu- 
ally to  institute,  were  the  symbols  of  the 
great  natural  forces  free  from  any  stain  of 
human  interference.  Greed  and  cruelty 
had  not  stained  the  pure  waters  of  his 
lovely  lake,  or  dimmed  the  light  to  which 
his  vicar  points  as  in  the  early  morning  it 
grazes  the  edges  of  the  mighty  mountain 
ridges.  Whatever  symbolism  may  be 
found  in  the  Alps,  suggesting  emotions  of 
awe,  wonder,  and  softened  melancholy, 
came  unstained  by  the  association  with 
the  vices  of  a  complex  civilisation.  If 
poets  and  critics  have  not  quite  analysed 
the  precise  nature  of  our  modern  love  of 
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mountain  scenery,  the  sentiment  may  at 
least  be  illustrated  by  a  modem  parallel. 
The  most  eloquent  writer  who,  in  our  day, 
has  transferred  to  his  pages  the  charm 
of  Alpine  beauties  shares  in  many  ways 
Rousseau's  antipathy  for  the  social  order. 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  explain  better  than 
anyone  why  the  love  of  the  sublimest 
scenery  should  be  associated  with  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  all  things  are  out 
of  joint,  and  that  society  can  only  be  re- 
generated by  rejecting  all  the  achieve- 
ments upon  which  the  ordinary  optimist 
plumes  himself.  After  all,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising tluit  those  who  are  most  sick  of 
man  as  he  is  should  love  the  regions 
where  man  seems  smallest.  When  Swift 
wished  to  express  his  disgust  for  his  race, 
he  showed  how  absurd  our  passions  ap- 
pear in  a  creature  six  inches  high ;  and 
the  mountains  make  us  Liliputians.  In 
other  mouths  Rousseau's  sentiment,  more 
fully  interpreted,  became  unequivocally 
misanthropical.  Byron,  if  any  definite* 
logical  theory  were  to  be  fixed  upon  him, 
excluded  tlie  human  race  at  large  from 
his  conception  of  nature.  He  loved,  or 
talked  as  though  he  loved,  the  wilderness 
precisely  because  it  was  a  wilderness; 
the  sea  because  it  sent  men  "shivering 
to  their  gods,"  and  the  mountains  be- 
cause their  avalanches  crush  the  petty 
works  of  human  industry.  Rousseau  was 
less  antisocial  than  his  disciple.  The 
mountains,  with  him,  were  the  great  bar- 
riers which  kept  civilisation  and  all  its 
horrors  at  bay.  They  were  the  asylums 
for  liberty  and  simplicity.  There  the 
peasant,  unspoilt  as  yet  by  trinkgelds^  not 
oppressed  by  the  great,  nor  corrupted  by 
the  rich,  could  lead  that  idyllic  life  upon 
which  his  fancy  delighted.  In  a  passage 
quoted,  as  Sainte-Bouve  notices,  by  Cow- 
per,  Rousseau  describes,  with  his  usual 
warmth  of  sentiment,  the  delightful  mati- 
nee anglaise  passed  in  sight  of  the  Alps  by 
the  family  which  had  learnt  the  charms  of 
simplicity,  and  regulated  its  manners  and 
the  education  of  its  children  by  the  unso- 
phisticated laws  of  nature.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  charming  picture,  though  the  virtu- 
ous persons  concerned  are  a  little  over- 
conscious  of  their  virtue,  and  it  indicates 
a  point  of  coincidence  between  the  two 
men.  Rousseau,  as  Mr.  Morley  says, 
could  appreciate  as  well  as  Cowper  the 
charms  of  a  simple  and  natural  life.  No- 
body could  be  more  eloquent  on    the 


beauty  of  domesticity;  no  one  could 
paint  better  the  happiness  of  £unily  life, 
where  the  main  occupation  was  the 
primitive  labor  of  cultivating  the  ground, 
where  no  breath  of  unhallowed  excite- 
ment penetrated  from  the  restless  turmoil 
of  the  outside  world,  where  the  mother 
knew  her  place,  and  kept  to  her  placid 
round  of  womanly  duties,  and  where  the 
children  were  taught  with  a  gentle  finn<- 
ness  which  developed  every  germ  of  rea- 
son and  affection,  without  undue  stimulus 
or  undue  repression.  And  yet  one  must 
doubt  whether  Cowper  would  have  felt 
himself  quite  at  ease  in  the  family  of  the 
Wolmars.  The  circle  which  gathered 
round  the  hearth  at  Olney  to  listen  for 
the  horn  of  the  approaching  postman 
and  solaced  itself  with  cups  "  that  cheer 
but  not  inebriate,"*  would  have  been  a 
little  scandalised  by  some  of  the  senti- 
ments current  in  the  Vaudois  paradise, 
and  certainly  by  some  of  the  antece- 
dents of  the  party  assembled.  Cowper's 
"  Mary,"  and  even  their  more  fashionable 
friend,  Lady  Austen,  would  have  felt  their 
respectable  prejudices  shocked  by  contact 
with  the  new  Helolse ;  and  the-  views  of 
life  taken  by  their  teacher,  the  converted 
slaveholder,  John  Newton,  were  as  oppo- 
site as  possible  to  those  of  Rousseau's 
imaginary  vicar.  Indeed,  Rousseau's  ideal 
families  have  that  stain  of  affectation  from 
which  Cowper  is  so  conspicuously  fiee. 
The  rose-color  is  laid  on  too  thickly.  They 
are  too  fond  of  taking  credit  for  universal 
admiration  of  the  fine  feelings  which  inva- 
riably animate  their  breasts ;  their  charita- 
ble sentiments  are  apt  to  take  the  form  of 
very  easy  condonation  of  vice;  and  if 
they  repudiate  the  world,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  unconscious  of 
its  existence.  Perhaps  this  dash  of  self- 
consciousness  was  useful  in  recommend- 
ing them  to  the  taste  of  the  jaded  and 
weary  society,  sickening  of  a  strange  dis- 
ease which  it  could  not  interpret  to  itsdtf, 
and  finding  for  the  moment  a  new  excite- 
ment in  the  charms  of  ancient  simjdici^. 
The  real  thing  might  have  palled  upon  it. 
But  Rousseau's  artificial  and  self-con- 
scious simplicity  expressed  that  vague 
yearning  and  spirit  of  unrest  which  could 
generate  a  half-sensual  sentimentalism  but 


*  A  phrase,  by  the  way,  which  Cowper, 
though  little  given  to  borrowing,  took 
straight  from  Berkeley's  SitU, 
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could  be  repelled  by  geAaine  sentiment 
Perhaps  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that 
those  who  are  more  or  less  tainted  with 
a  morbid  tendency  can  denounce  it  most 
effectually.  The  most  effective  satirist  is 
the  man  who  has  escaped  with  labor  and 
pains,  and  not  without  some  grievous 
stains,  from  the  slough  in  which  others 
are  still  mired.  The  perfectly  pure  has 
sometimes  too  little  sympathy  with  his 
weaker  brethren  to  place  himself  at  their 
point  of  view.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark,  Cowper  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  thinker  too  far  apart  from 
the  great  world  to  apply  the  lash  effectu- 
ally. 

Rousseau's  view  of  the  world  and  its 
evils  was  thus  coherent  enough,  however 
unsatisfactory  in  its  basis,  and  was  a  de- 
velopment of,  not  a  reaction  against,  the 
previously  dominant  philosophy;  and, 
though  using  a  different  dialect  and  con- 
fined by  different  conditions,  Cowper*s 
attack  upon  the  existing  order  harmon- 
izes with  much  of  Rousseau's  language. 
The  first  volume  of  poems,  in  which  he 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
own  strength,  is  in  form  a  continuation  of 
the  satires  of  the  Pope  school,  and  in  sub- 
stance a  religious  version  of  Rousseau's 
denunciations  of  luxury.  Amongst  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  growing  feeling  of 
uneasy  discontent  had  been  the  popu- 
larity of  Brown's  now-forgotten  "  Esti- 
mate." 

The  inestimable  estimate  of  Brown 

Rose  like  a  paper  kite,  and  charmed  the  town, 

says  Cowper^  and  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  though  Chatham's  victorious  admini- 
stration had  for  a  moment  restored  the 
self-respect  of  the  country,  the  evils  de- 
nounced by  Brown  were  symptoms  of  a 
profound  and  lasting  disease.  The 
poems  called  the  *'  Progress  of  Error," 
'*  Expostulation,"  "  Truth,"  "  Hope," 
"  Charity,"  and  "  Conversation,"  all  turn 
upon  the  same  theme.  Though  Cowper 
is  for  brief  spaces  playful  or  simply  satiri- 
cal, he  always  falls  back  into  his  habitual 
vein  of  meditation.  For  the  ferocious 
personalities  of  Churchill,  the  coarse- 
fibred  friend  of  his  youth,  we  have  a  sad 
strain  of  lamentation  over  the  growing 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
continued  anticipation  of  the  lines  in  the 
Task^  whicirseem  to  express  his  most  seri- 
ous and  sincere  conviction. 


The  course  of  human  ills,  from  good  to  ill, 
From  ill  to  worse,  is  fatal,  never  fails. 
Increase  of  power  begets  increase  of  wealth, 
Wealth  luxury,  and  luxury  excess  : 
Excess  the  scrophulous  and  itchy  plague. 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downwards  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 

That  is  his  one  invariable  lesson,  set  in 
different  lights  but  associated  more  or  less 
closely  with  every  observation.  The 
world  is  ripening  or  rotting ;  and,  as  with 
Rousseau,  luxury  is  the  most  significant 
name  of  the  absorbing  evil.  That  such  a 
view  should  commend  itself  to  a  mind  so 
clouded  with  melancholy  would  not  be  at 
any  time  surprising,  but  it  fell  in  with  a 
widely  spread  conviction.  Cowper  had 
not,  indeed,  learnt  the  most  effective 
mode  of  touching  men's  hearts.  Separated 
by  a  retirement  of  twenty  years  from  the 
world,  with  which  he  had  never  been 
very  familiar,  and  at  which  he  only 
"  peeped  through  the  loopholes  of  .  re- 
treat," his  satire  wanted  the  brilliance, 
the  quickness  of  illustration  from  actual 
life,  which  alone  makes  satire  readable. 
His  tone  of  feeling  too  frequently  sug- 
gests that  the  critic  represents  the  queru- 
lous comments  of  old  ladies  gossiping 
about  the  outside  world  over  their  tea 
cups,  easily  scandalised  by  very  simple 
things.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  an  excellent 
old  lady,  and  Newton  a  most  zealous 
country  clergyman.  Probably  they  were 
intrinsically  superior  to  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  laughed  at  them.  But  a 
mind  acclimatised  to  the  atmosphere 
which  they  breathed  inevitably  lost  its 
nervous  tone.  There  was  true  masculine 
vigor  underlying  Cowper's  jeremiads ;  but 
it  was  natural  that  many  people  should 
only  see  in  him  an  amiable  valetudina- 
rian, not  qualified  for  a  censorship  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  the  world.  The 
man  who  fights  his  way  through  London 
streets  can't  stop  to  lament  over  every 
splash  and  puddle  which  might  shock 
poor  Cowper's  nervous  sensibility. 

The  last  poem  of  the  series,  however, 
Retirement^  showed  that  Cowper  had  a 
more  characteristic  and  solacing  message 
to  mankind  than  a  mere  rehearsal  of  the 
threadbare  denunciations  of  luxury.  The 
Task  revealed  his  genuine  power.  There 
appeared  those  admirable  delineations  of 
country  scenery  and  country  thoughts 
which  Sainte-Beuve  detaches  so  lovingly 
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from  the  mass  of  serious  speculation  in 
which  they  are  embedded.  What  he,  as 
a  purely  literary  critic,  passed  over  as 
comparatively  uninteresting  gives  the  ex- 
position of  Cowper's  intellectual  position. 
The  poem  is  in  fact  a  political  moral  and 
religious  disquisition  interspersed  with 
charming  vignettes,  which,  though  not  ob- 
trusively moralised,  illustrate  the  general 
thesis.  The  poetical  connoisseur  may  sep- 
arate them  from  their  environment,  as  a 
collector  of  engravings  might  cut  out  the 
illustrations  from  the  now  worthless  letter- 
press. The  poor  author  might  complain 
that  the  most  important  moral  was  thus 
eliminated  from  his  book.  But  the  au- 
thor is  dead,  and  his  opinions  don't  much 
matter.  To  understand  Cowper's  mind, 
however,  we  must  take  the  now  obsolete 
meditation  with  the  permanently  attractive 
pictures.  To  know  why  he  so  tenderly 
loved  the  slow  windings  of  the  sinuous 
Ouse,  we  must  see  what  he  thought  of  the 
great  Babel  beyond.  It  is  the  distant 
murmur  of  the  great  city  that  makes  his 
little  refuge  so  attractive.  The  general 
vein  of  thought  which  appears  in  every 
book  of  the  poem  is  most  characteristi- 
cally expressed  in  the  fifth,  called  "  A 
Winter  Morning  Walk."  Cowper  strolls 
out  at  sunrise  in  his  usual  mood  of  tender 
playfulness,  smiles  at  the  vast  shadow 
cast  by  the  low  winter  sun,  as  he  sees  upon 
the  cottage  wall  the 

Preposterous  sight !  the  legs  without  the  man. 

He  remarks,  with  a  passing  recollection  of 
his  last  sermon,  that  we  are  all  shadows ; 
but  turns  to  note  the  cattle  cowering  be- 
hind the  fences  ;  the  laborer  carving  the 
haystack  ;  the  woodman,  going  to  work, 
followed  by  his  half-bred  cur,  and  cheered 
by  tlie  fragrance  of  his  short  pipe.  He 
watches  the  marauding  sparrows,  and 
thinks  with  tenderness  of  the  fate  of  less 
audacious  birds  ;  and  then  pauses  to  ex- 
amine the  strange  fretwork  erected  at  the 
milldam  by  the  capricious  freaks  of  the 
frost.  Art,  it  suggests  to  him,  is  often 
beaten  by  Nature  ;  and  his  fancy  goes  off 
to  the  winter  palace  of  ice  erected  by  the 
Russian  empress.  His  friend  Newton 
makes  use  of  the  same  easily  allegorised 
object  in  one  of  his  religious  writings; 
though  I  know  not  whether  the  poet  or 
the  divine  /irst  turned  it  to  account. 
Cowper,  at  any  rate,  is  immediately  divert- 
ed into  a  meditation   on  "  human  grand- 


eur and  the  courts  of  kings. "  The  selfish- 
ness and  folly  of  the  great  give  him  an 
obvious  theme  for  a  dissertation  in  the 
true  Rousseau  style.  He  tells  us  how 
"  kings  were  first  invented" — the  ordinaiy 
theory  of  the  time  being  that  political — 
deists  added  religious — ^institutions  were 
all  somehow  1*  invented  "  by  knaves  to 
impose  upon  fools.  "  War  is  a  game,**  he 
says,  in  the  familiar  phrase,* 

m 

Which  were  their  subjects  wise 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 

But,  unluckily,  their  subjects  are  fools.  In 
England,  indeed — ^for  Cowper,  by  virtue 
of  his  family  traditions,  was  in  theory  a 
sound  Whig — we  know  how  far  to  trust 
our  kings  ;  and  he  rises  into  a  wannth  on 
behalf  of  liberty  for  which  he  thinks  it 
right  to  make  a  simple-minded  apologn^  in 
a  note.  The  sentiment  suggests  a  vigor- 
ous and  indeed  prophetic  denunciation  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Bastille,  and  its  ^  horrid 
towers  and  dungeons." 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not 

leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last  ! 

Within  five  or  six  years  English  hearts 
were  indeed  welcoming  the  event  thus 
foretold  as  the  prospect  of  a  new  era  of 
liberty.  Liberty,  says  Cowper,  is  the  one 
thing  which  makes  England  dear.  Were 
that  boon  lost, 

I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  amongst  a  people  less  austere  ; 
In  scenes  which,  having  never  known  me  free, 
Would  not  reproach  me  witli  the  loss  1  felt.* 

So  far  Cowper  was  but  expressing  the  sen- 
timents of  Rousseau,  omitting,  of  course, 
Rousseau's  hearty  dislike  for  England. 
But  liberty  suggests  to  Cowper  a  different 
and  more  solemn  vein  of  thought  There 
are  worse  dungeons,  he  remembers,  than 
the  Bastille,  and  a  slavery  compared  with 
which  that  of  the  victims  of  French  ty- 
ranny is  a  trifle — 

There  is  yet  a  liberty  unsung 

By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised. 

Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all    the 

power 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away. 


*  Mr.  Tennyson  suggests  the  same  conso- 
lation in  the  lines  ending — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbor  mouth, 
Wild  winds,  I  seek  a  wanner  sky  ; 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 
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The  patriot  is  lower  than  the  martyr, 
though  more  highly  prized  by  the  world  ; 
and  Cowper  changes  his  strain  of  patriotic 
fervor  into  a  prolonged  devotional  com- 
ment upon  the  text 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  we  could 
glide  so  easily  into  so  solemn  a  topic  from 
looking  at  the  quaint  freaks  of  morning 
shadows  ?  But  the  charm  of  the  Task 
is  its  sincerity ;  and  in  Cowper's  mind  the 
most  trivial  objects  really  are  connected 
by  subtle  threads  of  association  with  the 
most  solemn  thoughts.  He  begins  with 
mock  heroics  on  the  sofa,  and  ends 
with  a  glowing  vision  of  the  millenium. 
No  dream  of  human  perfectibility,  but  the 
expected  advent  of  the  true  Ruler  of  the 
earth  is  the  relief  to  the  palpable  darkness 
of  the  existing  world.  The  "  Winter 
Walk"  traces  the  circle  of  thought  through 
which  his  mind  invariably  revolves. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  labor  to  draw 
out  in  definite  formula  the  systems  adopted 
from  emotional  sympathy,  rather  than 
from  any  logical  speculation  by  Cowper 
and  Rousseau.  Each  in  some  degree 
owed  his  power — though  Rousseau  in  a 
far  higher  degree  than  Cowper — to  his 
profound  sensitiveness  to  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  time.  Each  of  them  felt  like  a  per- 
sonal grief,  and  exaggerated  in  a  distemper- 
ed imagination,  the  weariness  and  the  fore- 
bodings more  dimly  present  to  contempo- 
raries. In  an  age  when  old  forms  of  gov- 
ernment had  grown  rigid  and  obsolete, 
when  the  stiffened  crust  of  society  was 
beginning  to  heave  with  new  throes,  when 
ancient  faiths  had  left  mere  husks  of  dead 
formulae  to  cramp  the  minds  of  men,  when 
even  superficial  observers  were  startled  by 
vague  omens  of  a  coming  crash  or  ex- 
pected some  melodramatic  regeneration 
of  the  world,  it  was  perhaps  not  strange 
that  two  men,  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
madness,  should  be  amongst  the  most  im- 
pressive prophets.  The  truth  of  Butler's 
speculation  that  nations,  like  individuals, 
might  go  mad  was  about  to  receive  an 
apparent  confirmation.  Cowper,  like 
Rousseau,  might  see  the  world  through  the 
distorting  haze  of  a  disordered  fancy,  but 
the  world  at  large  was  strangely  disorder- 
ed, and  the  smouldering  discontent  of  the 
inarticulate  masses  found  an  echo  in  their 


passionate  utterances.    Their  voices  were 
like  the  moan  of  a  coming  earthquake. 

The  difference,  however,  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  two  countries,  is  reflected  by  the 
national  representatives.  Nobody  could 
be  less  of  a  revolutionist  than  Cowper. 
His  whiggism  was  little  more  than  a  tra- 
dition. Though  he  felt  bound  to  denounce 
kings,  to  talk  about  Hampden  and  Sidney, 
and  to  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Macaulay's 
old-fashioned  republicanism,  there  was  not 
a  more  loyal  subject  of  George  III.,  or 
one  more  disposed,  when  he  could  turn 
his  mind  from  his  pet  hares  to  the  concerns 
of  the  empire,  to  lament  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies.  The  awakening 
of  England  from  the  pleasant  slumbers  of 
the  eighteenth  century — for  it  seems  plea- 
sant in  these  more  restless  times — took 
place  in  a  curiously  sporadic  and  hetero- 
geneous fashion.  In  France  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  were  so  intricately  welded 
together,  the  interests  of  the  State  were 
so  deeply  involved  in  maintaining  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  that  conservatism  and  or- 
thodoxy naturally  went  together.  Philo- 
sophers rejected  with  equal  fervor  the  es- 
tablished religious  and  the  political  creed. 
The  new  volume  of  passionate  feeling,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  ancient  barriers, 
poured  itself  in  both  cases  into  the  revolu- 
tionary channel.  In  England  no  such  plain 
and  simple  issue  existed.  We  had  our  usu- 
al system  of  compromises  in  practice,  and 
hybrid  combinations  of  theory.  There 
were  infidel  conservatives  and  radical  be- 
lievers. The  man  who  more  than  any  oth- 
er influenced  English  history  during  that 
century  was  John  Wesley.  Wesley  was  to 
the  full  as  deeply  impressed  as  Rousseau 
with  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  time. 
We  may  doubt  whether  Cowper's  denunci- 
ations of  luxury  owed  most  to  Rousseau's 
sentimontal  eloquence  or  to  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact vigor  of  Wesley's  "  Appeals." 
Cowper's  portrait  of  Whitfield — "  Leuco- 
nomus,"  as  he  calls  him,  to.  evade  the 
sneers  of  the  cultivated — and  his  frequent 
references  to  the  despised  sect  of  Metho- 
dists, reveal  the  immediate  source  of 
much  of  his  indignation.  So  far  as  those 
evils  were  caused  by  the  intellectual  and 
moral  conditions  common  to  Europe  at 
large,  Wesley  and  Rousseau  might  be 
called  allies.  Both  of  them  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  the  need  for  a  free  play  of  unsatis- 
fied emotions.  Their  solutions  of  the  pro- 
blem were  of  course  radically  different ; 
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and  Cowper  only  speaks  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  his  sect  when  he  taunts  the  phi- 
losopher with  his  incapacity  to  free  man 
from  his  bondage : 

Spend  all  the  powers 
Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise. 
Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand, 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose 
Till  it  outmantlc  all  the  pride  of  verse  ; 

where  he  was  perhaps,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
suggests,  thinking  of  Rousseau,  though 
Shaftesbury  was  the  more  frequent  butt  of 
such  denunciations.     The  difference  in  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  moral  re- 
generation was  facilitated  by  the  difference 
of   the  environment.    Rousseau,  though 
he    shows   a  sentimental  tenderness  for 
Christianity,  could  not  be  orthodox  without 
putting  himself  on  the  side  of  the  oppress- 
ors.   Wesley,  though  feeling  profoundly 
the  social    discords   of  the  time,    could 
take  the  side  of  the  poor  without  the  need 
of  breaking  in  pieces  a  rigid  system  of  class 
privilege.     The  evil  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter did  not  present  itself  as  tyranny 
oppressing  helplessness,  but  as  a  general 
neglect  of  reciprocal  duties  verging  upon 
license.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  took 
the  conservative  side  of  political  questions. 
When  the  American  war    gave  the  first 
signal  of   coming  troubles,  the  combina- 
tions of  opinion  were  significant  of  the 
general  state  of  mind.     Wesley  and  John- 
son denounced  the  rebels  from  the  ortho- 
dox   point  of  view  with  curious  coinci- 
dence  of   language.    The  only  man  of 
equal  intellectual   calibre  who   took  the 
same  side  unequivocally  was  the  arch-in- 
fidel Gibbon.      The  then  sleepy  Estab- 
lished  Church  was  too    tolerant  or    too 
indifferent  to  trouble  him  :  why  should  he 
ally  himself  with  Puritans  and  enthusiasts 
to  attack  the  Government  which  at  once 
supported  and  tied  its  hands  ?    On  the 
other  side,  we  find  such  lovers  of  the  es- 
tablished religious  order  as  Burke  associa- 
ted with  free-thinkers  like  Tom  Paine  and 
Home  Tooke.    Tooke  might  agree  with 
Voltaire  in  private,  but  he  could  not  air 
his  opinions  to  a  party  which  relied  in  no 
small   measure    on  the  political  zeal  of 
sound  dissenters.     Dissent,  in  fact,  meant 
something  like  atheism  combined  with  ra- 
dicalism in  France  ;  in  England  it  meant 
desire  for  the  traditional  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, combined  with  an  often  fanatical 
theological  creed. 

Cowper,  brought  up  amidst  such  sur- 


roundings, had  no  temptation  to  adopt 
Rousseau's  sweeping  revolutionary  fervor. 
His  nominal  whiggism  was  not  warmed 
into  any  subversive  tendency.  The  labor- 
ers with  whose  sorrows  he  sympathised 
might  be  ignorant,  coarse,  and  drunken ; 
he  saw  their  faults  too  clearly  to  believe  in 
Rousseau's  idyllic  conventionalities,  and 
painted  the  truth  as  realistically  as  Crabbe : 
they  required  to  be  kept  out  of  the  public 
house,  not  to  be  liberated  from  obsolete 
feudal  disqualifications ;  a  poacher,  such  as 
he  described,  was  not  the  victim  of  a  bru- 
tal aristocracy,  but  simply  a  commonplace 
variety  of  thief.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  denounced  the  laziness  and  sel- 
fishness of  the  Establishment,  the  luxurious 
bishops,  the  sycophantic  curates,  the  sport- 
ing and  the  fiddling  and  the  cardplaying 
parson,  he  has  no  thought  of  the  enmity  to 
Christianity  which  such  satire  would  have 
suggested  to  a  French  reformer,  but  is 
mentally  contrasting  the  sleepiness  of  the 
bishops  with  the  virtues  of  Newton  or 
Whitfield. 

"  Where  d^ell  these  matchless  saints  ?"  old 
Curio  cries. 

"  Even  at  your  side,  sir,  and  before  jrour  eyes, 
The  favor'd  few,  the  enthusiasts  you  de- 
spise." 

And,  whatever  be  thought  of  Cowpei's 
general  estimate  of  the  needs  of  his  xace, 
it  must  be  granted  that  in  one  respect  his 
philosophy  was  more  consequent  than 
Rousseau's.  Rousseau,  though  a  deist 
in  theory,  rejected  the  deist  conclusion, 
that  whatever  is,  is  right ;  and  conse- 
quently the  problem  of  how  it  can  be  that 
men,  who  are  naturally  so  good,  are  in 
fact  so  vile,  remained  a  difficult,  only 
slurred  over  by  his  fluent  metaphysics 
about  free  will.  Cowper*s  belief  in  the 
profound  corruption  of  human  nature  sup- 
plied him  with  a  doctrine  less  at  variance 
with  his  view  of  facts.  He  has  no  illu- 
sions about  the  man  of  nature.  The  sav- 
age, he  tells  us,  was  a  drunken  beast  till 
rescued  from  his  bondage  by  the  zeal  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries  ;  and  the  poor 
are  to  be  envied,  not  because  their  lives 
are  actually  much  better,  but  because  Aef 
escape  the  temptations  and  sophistries  of 
the  rich  and  learned. 

But  how  should  this  sentiment  fit  in 
with  Cowper's  love  of  nature?  In  the 
language  of  his  sect  nature  is  generally  op- 
posed to  grace.  It  is  applied  to  a  worid 
in  which  not  only  the  human  inhabitant^ 
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but  the  whole  creation  is  tainted  with  a 
mysterious  evil.  Why  should  Cowper  find 
relief  in  contemplating  a  system  in  which 
waste  and  carnage  play  so  conspicuous 
a  part  ?  Why,  when  he  rescued  his  pet 
hares  from  the  general  fate  of  their  race, 
did  he  not  think  of  the  innumerable  hares 
who  suffered  not  only  from  guns  and  grey- 
hounds, but  from  the  general  annoyances 
incident  to  the  struggle  for  existence  ? 
W^ould  it  not  have  been  more  logical  if  he 
had  placed  his  happiness  altogether  in  ano- 
ther world,where  the  struggles  and  torments 
of  our  everyday  life  are  unknown  ?  Indeed, 
though  Cowper,  as  an  orthodox  Protes- 
tant, held  that  ascetic  practices  ministered 
simply  to  spiritual  conceit,  was  he  not 
bound  to  a  sufficiently  galling  form  of  as- 
ceticism ?  His  friends  habitually  looked 
askance  upon  all  those  pleasures  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  imagination  which  are  not 
directly  subservient  to  the  religious  emo- 
tions. They  had  grave  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  studies  of  the  pagan  Ho- 
mer. They  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
the  slightest  indulgence  in  social  amuse- 
ments. And  Cowper  fully  shared  their 
sentiments.  A  taste  for  music,  for  exam- 
ple, generally  suggests  to  him  a  parson 
fiddling  when  he  ought  to  be  praying ;  and 
he,  again  following  the  lead  of  Newton, 
remarks  upon  the  Handel  celebration  as- 
a  piece  of  grotesque  profanity.  The  name 
of  science  calls  up  to  him  a  pert  geologist, 
declaring  after  an  examination  of  the 
earth 

That  lie  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 

Not  only  is  the  great  bulk  of  his  poetry 
directly  religious  or  devotional,  but  on 
publishing  the  Tas/:  he  assures  Newton 
that  he  has  admitted  none  but  Scriptural 
images,  and  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to 
Scriptural  language.  Elsewhere  he  quotes 
Swift's  motto,  vire  la  bagatelle^  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  "  John  Gilpin."  Fox  is  recorded 
to  have  said  that  Swift  must  have  been 
fundamentally  a  good-natured  man  because 
he  wrote  so  much  nonsense.  To  me  the 
explanation  seems  to  be  very  different. 
Nothing  is  more  melancholy  than  Swift's 
elaborate  triflings,  because  they  represent 
the  efforts  of  a  powerful  intellect  passing 
into  madness  under  enforced  inaction,  to 
kill  time  by  childish  occupation.  And  the 
diagnosis  of  Cowper*s  case  is  similar.  He 
trifles,  he  says,  because  he  is  reduced  to 


it  by  necessity.  His  most  ludicrous  verses 
have  been,  written  in  his  saddest  mood. 
It  would  be,  he  adds,  "  but  a  shocking 
vagary  "  if  the  sailors  on  a  ship  in  danger 
reheved  themselves  "  by  fiddling  and 
dancing;  yet  sometimes  much  such  a  part 
act  I."  His  love  of  country  sights  and 
pleasures  is  so  intense  because  it  is  the 
most  effectual  relief.  "  Oh !"  he  exclaims, 
"  I  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  in 
gazing  upon  a  lovely  prospect !  My  eyes 
drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow."  And  he 
adds,  with  his  characteristic  tone  of 
thought,  "  if  every  human  being  upon 
earth  could  feel  as  I  have  done  for  many 
years,  there  might  perhaps  be  many  miser- 
able men  among  them,  but  not  an  una- 
wakened  one  could  be  found  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle,"  The 
earth'and  the  sun  itself  are,  he  says,  but 
"  baubles  :"  but  they  are  baubles  which 
alone  can  distract  his  attention  from  more 
awful  prospects.  His  little  garden  and 
greenhouse  are  playthings  lent  to  him  for 
a  time,  and  soon  to  be  left.  He  "  never 
framed  a  wish  or  formed  a  plan,"  as  he 
says  in  the  Task^  of  which  the  scene  was 
not  laid  in  the  country  ;  and  when  the 
gloomiest  forebodings  unhinged  his  mind, 
his  love  became  a  passion.  He  is  like  his 
own  prisoner  in  the  fiastille  playing  with 
spiders.  All  other  avenues  of  delight  are 
closed  to  him  ;  he  believes,  whenever  his 
dark  hour  of  serious  thought  returns,  that 
he  is  soon  to  be  carried  off  to  unspeakable 
torments ;  all  ordinary  methods  of  human 
pleasure  seem  to  be  tainted  with  some  cor- 
rupting influence  ;  but  whilst  playing  with 
his  spaniel  or  watching  his  cucumbers,  or 
walking  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  fields,  he 
can  for  a  moment  distract  his  mind  with 
purely  innocent  pleasures.  The  awful 
background  of  his  visions,  never  quite  ab- 
sent, though  often,  we  may  hope,  far  re- 
moved firom  actual  consciousness,  throws 
out  these  hours  of  delight  into  more  prom- 
inent relief.  The  sternest  of  his  monitors, 
John  Newton  himself,  could  hardly  grudge 
this  cup  of  cold  water  presented,  as  it 
were,  to  the  lips  of  a  man  in  a  self-made 
purgatory. 

This  is  the  peculiar  turn  that  gives  so 
characteristic  a  tone  to  Cowper's  loving 
portraits  of  scenery.  He  is  like  the  Judas 
seen  by  St.  Brandan  on  the  iceberg ;  he 
is  enjoying  a  momentary  relaxation  be- 
tween Uie  past  of  misery  and  the  future  of 
anticipated  torment.    Such   a   sentiment 
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must,  fortunately,  be  in  some  sense  ex- 
ceptional arfd  idiosyncratic.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  fell  in  with  the  prevailing 
current  of  thought.  Cowper  agrees  with 
Rousseau  in  finding  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  scenery,  unpolluted  by  human  pas- 
sion, and  the  enjoyment  of  a  calm  domes- 
tic life,  is  the  best  anodyne  for  a  spirit 
wearied  with  the  perpetual  disorders  of 
a  corrupt  social  order.  He  differs  from 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  conviction 
that  a  deeper  remedy  is  wanting  than  any 
mere  political  change ;  in  a  more  pro- 
found sense  of  human  wickedness,  and, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  in  a  narrower  estimate 
of  the  conditions  ot  human  life.  His  defi- 
nition of  Nature,  to  put  it  logically,  would 
exclude  that  natural  man  in  whose  poten- 
tial existence  Rousseau  theoretically  be- 
lieved. The  passionate  love  of  scenery 
was  enough  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
poets  of  the  preceding  school,  whose  sup- 
posed hatred  of  Nature  meant  simply  that 
they  were  thorouglily  immersed  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  society  then  first  developed 
in  its  modern  form,  and  not  yet  undermin- 
ed by  the  approach  of  a  new  revolution. 
The  men  of  Pope  and  Addison's  time 
looked  upon  countr)'  squires  as  bores  in- 
capable of  intell<jctual  pleasure,  and, 
therefore,  upon  country  life  as  a  topic  for 
gentle  ridicule,  or  more  frequently  as  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance.  Probably  their  esti- 
mate was  a  very  sound  one.  When  a  true 
poet  like  Thomson  really  enjoyed  the  fresh 
air,  his  taste  did  not  become  a  passion, 
and  the  scenery  appeared  to  him  as  a 
pleasant  background  to  his  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. Cowper*s  peculiar  religious 
views  prevented  him  again  from  anticipat- 
ing the  wider  and  more  philosophical  sen- 
timent of  Wordsworth.  Like  Pope  and 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  he  occasionally  uses 
language  which  has  a  pantheistic  sound. 
He  expresses  his  belief  that 

There  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

But  when  Pope  uses  a  similar  phrase,  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  distant  philosophy 
which  never  had  mucli  vitality,  or  passed 
from  the  sphere  of  intellectual  speculation 
to  affect  the  imagination  and  the  emotions. 
It  is  a  dogma  which  he  holds  sincerely,  it 
may  be,  but  not  firmly  enough  to  color  his 
habitual  sentiments.  With  Wordsworth, 
whatever  its  precise  meaning,  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  an  habitual  and  abiding  senti- 


ment, which  rises  naturally  to  his  lips 
whenever  he  abandons  himself  to  his  spon- 
taneous impulses.  With  Cowper,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  Cowper*s  utterances,  it  is 
absolutely  sincere  for  the  time ;  but  it  is  a 
doctrine  not  very  easily  adapted  to  his 
habitual  creed,  and  which  drops  out  of  his 
mind  whenever  he  passes  from  external 
nature  to  himself  or  his  fellows.  The  in- 
dwelling divinity  whom  he  recognises  in 
every  "  freckle,  streak,  or  stain"  on  his  fa- 
vorite flowers  seems  to  be  hopelessly  re- 
moved from  his  own  personal  interests. 
An  awful  and  mysterious  decree  has  sepa- 
rated him  forever  from  the  sole  source  of 
consolation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  hint  at  any 
judgment  upon  Cowper*s  theology,  or  to 
enquire  how  far  a  love  of  nature,  in  his 
sense  of  the  words,  can  be  logically  com- 
bined with  a  system  based  upon  tiie  fun- 
damental dogma  of  the  corruption  of  man. 
Certainly  a  similar  anticipation  of  the 
poetical  pantheism  of  Wordsworth  may  be 
found  in  that  most  logical  of  Calvinists, 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Cowper,  too,  could 
be  at  no  loss  for  spiritual  precedents,  when 
recognising  the  immediate  voice  of  God  in 
thunder  and  earthquakes,  or  in  the  calmer 
voices  of  the  waterbrooks  and  the  meadows. 
His  love  of  nature,  at  any  rate,  is  at  once 
of  a  narrower  and  sincerer  kind  than  that 
which  Rousseau  first  made  fashionable. 
He  has  no  tendency  to  the  misanthropic 
or  cynical  view  which  induces  men  of 
morbid  or  affected  minds  to  profess  a  love 
of  savage  scenery  simply  because  it  is  sa- 
vage. Neither  does  he  rise  to  the  more 
philosophical  view  which  sees  in  the  seas 
and  the  mountains  the  most  striking  sym- 
bols of  the  great  forces  of  the  universe  to 
which  we  must  accommodate  ourselves, 
and  which  might  therefore  rightly  be  asso- 
ciated by  a  Wordsworth  with  the  deepest 
emotions  of  reverential  awe.  Nature  is  to 
him  but  a  collection  of  "  baubles,"  soon  to 
be  taken  away,  and  he  seeks  in  its  con- 
templation a  temporary  relief  from  anguish, 
not  a  permanent  object  of  worship.  He 
would  dread  that  sentiment  as  a  ceistical 
form  of  idolatry;  and  he  is  equally  far 
from  thinking  that  the  natural  man,  wher- 
ever that  vague  person  might  be  found, 
could  possibly  be  a  desirable  object  of 
imitation.  His  love  of  nature,  in  shoit, 
keen  as  it  might  be,  was  not  the  reflectioa 
of  any  philosophical,  religious,  or  political 
theory.    But  it  was  genuine  enough  to 
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charm  many  who  might  regard  his  theolo- 
gical sentiments  as  a  mere  recrudescence 
of  an  obsolete  form  of  belief.  Mr.  Mill 
tells  us  how  Wordsworth's  poetry,  little  as 
he  sympathised  with  Wordsworth's  opi- 
nions, solaced  an  intellect  wearied  with 
premature  Greek  and  over-doses  of  Ben- 
thamism. Such  a  rehef  must  have  come 
to  many  readers  of  Cowper,  who  would 
put  down  his  religion  as  rank  fanaticism, 
and  his  satire  as  anile  declamation.  Men 
suffered  even  then — though  Cowper  was  a 
predecessor  of  Miss  Austen — from  existing 
forms  of  "  life  at  high  pressure."  If  life 
was  not  tlien  so  overcrowded,  the  evils 
under  whicli  men  were  suffering  appeared 
to  be  even  more  hopeless.  The  great  les- 
son of  the  value  of  intervals  of  calm  re- 
treat, of  silence  and  meditation,  was  alrea- 
dy needed,  if  it  is  now  still  more  pressing. 
Cowper  said,  substantially.  Leave  the 
world,  as  Rousseau  said,  Upset  the  world. 
The  reformer,  to  say  nothing  of  his  great- 
er intellectual  power,  naturally  interested 


the  world  which  he  threatened  more  than 
the  recluse  whom  it  frightenSd.  Limited 
within  a  narrower  circle  of  ideas,  and  liv- 
ing in  a  society  where  the  great  issues  of 
the  time  were  Hot  presented  in  so  naked  a 
form,  Cowper's  influence  ran  in  a  more 
confined  channel.  He  felt  the  incapacity 
of  the  old  order  to  satisfy  the  emotional 
wants  of  mankind,  but  was  content  to  re- 
vive the  old  forms  of  belief  instead  of 
seeking  a  more  radical  remedy  in  some 
subversive  or  reconstructive  system  of 
thought.  But  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
feeling  which  explains  his  marvellous  cen- 
sorial pathos,  is  sometimes  a  pleasant  re- 
lief to  the  sentimentalism  of  his  greater 
predecessor.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand 
why  his  passages  of  sweet  and  melancholy 
musing  by  the  quiet  Ouse  should  have 
come  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  jaded 
generation  waiting  for  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille— and  of  other  things, — Cornhill  Ma- 
gmzine. 
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In  bringing  such  a  subject  before  the 
English  public,  one  has  the  advantage  of 
entering  upon  comparatively  unbroken 
ground.  The  number  of  these  supersti- 
tions is  so  great,  that  some,  at  least,  will 
almost  certainly  be  new  to  every  reader 
of  this  Review.  Even  to  West  Indians 
themselves,  familiar  with  many  of  these 
extraordinary  beliefs  from  their  childhood, 
some  mentioned  in  this  article  will  be  new, 
from  the  fact  that  they  vary  greatly  in 
different  islands  of  the  Caribbean  group, 
so  greatly  that  sometimes  the  superstitions 
connected  with  the  same  thing  are  almost 
directly  opposite  in  islands  geographically 
very  near  each  other. 

The  character,  too,  of  many  of  the  su- 
perstitions is  such  that  there  is  an  interest 
attaching  to  them  not  dependent  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  subject  may  be  treated. 

The  study  of  them  is,  and  has  always 
been,  to  the  writer  a  very  fascinating  one. 
It  would  naturally  be  so  from  his  profes- 
sion. But  it  has  other  attractions  besides 
its  bearing  upon  professional  duties. 
There  is  in  these  things  a  wide-enough 
field  for  guessing  as  to  their  origin  and 
meaning.  It  is  but  guess-work,  as  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  6 


course  we  possess  but  few  data  to  give  us 
any  clue  to  the  meaning  of  many  opinions, 
that  have  always  had  a  firm  hold  on  the- 
minds  of  the  ignorant  in  these  islands,  on 
to  the  purpose  of  many  practices  that  ob- 
tain among  them,  whether  these  be  of  di*- 
rectly  African  origin  or  otherwise* 

They  are  amusing  enough  from  their 
very  absurdity.  But  he  who  would  root 
them  out  of  negro  minds  will  fuid  he  has 
a  harder  task  than  he  bargained  for. 
Many  generations  must  pass;^  education 
must  be  much  more  widely  diffused ;  and 
religion  must  become  much  more  of  a  re- 
ality, before  the  hold  of  these  notions  can 
be  even  loosened,  whether  they  be  only 
West  Indian  forms  of  European  or  Amer- 
ican superstitions,  or  whether  they  be 
direct  African  importations. 

The  writer  has  found  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  people  who  believed  in  these  su- 
perstitions to  tell  them  to  him.  They 
have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  these  things 
are  in  themselves  wrong,  and  therefore 
tliey  shrink  from  telling  them  to  "  the  par* 
son."  And  they  have  an  instinctive  per* 
ception  that  you  will  laugh  at  them. 

Some  superstitions,  common  in  these 
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parts,  are  not  peculiarly  West  Indian. 
They  have  been  transplanted  bodily, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  remarked  about 
them  is  that  they  find  a  congenial  soil  in 
the  Caribbean  Archipelago,  and  flourish 
as  vigorously  as  in  their  native  homes. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  belief  about  a 
parson's  giving  a  vessel  a  bad  passage — a 
superstition  that  has  evidently  sprung  from 
the  bad  results  of  Jonah's  presence  in  a 
certain  vessel.  An  old  West  Indian  skip- 
per once  told  me  that  he  had  remarked 
that  if  you  carried  more  than  one  parson 
at  once  you  were  all  right.  The  old  fel- 
low thought  that  one  acted  as  an  antidote 
to  the  other.  **  The  trouble  is  when  you 
have  only  one,  sir,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  no 
matter  how  favorable  the  wind  has  been, 
it  is  sure  either  to  go  dead  ahead  or  too 
fall  off  entirely." 

Such  another  superstition,  prevalent  in 
almost  every  Christian  land,  is  that  thir- 
teen is  an  unlucky  number  at  dinner — un- 
lucky, at  least,  for  the  one  who  leaves  the 
table  first.  This  belief  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  lower  orders.  There  is  no 
wonder  it  should  be  so  wide-spread  and 
so  deeply  rooted  when  its  origin  is  remem- 
bered. Most  know  that  it  sprang  from 
the  fatal  result  which  attended  Judas,  the 
first  who  left  the  table  at  that  most  won- 
derful supper  ever  known  on  earth — the 
supper  at  which  the  Great  Master  and  his 
chosen  Apostles  made  the  thirteen. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  West  Indian  superstitions  are 
those  connected  with  dead  bodies  and 
funerals. 

When  one  of  our  people  has  a  sore  or 
bruise  of  any  description,  he  will  on  no 
account  have  anything  to  do  with  a  dead 
body.  The  sore  is  made  incurable  there- 
by, or  almost  so.  This  notion  is  very 
prevalent  both  in  St.  Croix  and  Grenada, 
two  islands  widely  different  in  every  re- 
spect, as  unlike  in  their  physical  confor- 
mation, in  the  habits  and  manners  of  their 
people,  indeed  in  their  character  altogether, 
as  two  West  Indian  islands  can  be.  But 
in  neither  of  them  will  any  person  who 
has  a  sore,  follow  a  funeral.  Even  if  the 
sore  be  on  the  leg  or  foot,  and  thus  be 
covered,  it  matters  not.  Go  to  that  fu- 
neral you  must  not,  if  you  wish  the  sore 
to  get  well.  Even  if  the  deceased  be  so 
near  of  kin  to  you  that  you  must  needs  be 
one  of  the  funeral  procession,  beware  how 
you  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  the 


body  ready  for  the  grave.    You  must  not 
be  about  the  corpse  in  any  way. 

Instances  of  the  firm  grasp  this  notion 
has  on  the  negro  mind  can  be  readily  fur- 
nished by  any  clergyman  in  these  islands. 
And  it  is  far  from  being  relaxed  even  in 
minds  that  have  received  some  cultivation. 
I  recollect  a  black  man  in  the  island  of 
Grenada,  who  was  very  intelligent,  and 
had  read  a  good  deal,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Grenada  House  of  As- 
sembly, who  assigned  a  bruise  on  his  foot 
as  the  reason  of  his  absence  from  a  fune- 
ral where  I  had  expected  to  see  him. 
He  alluded  to  it  as  a  matter  of  couise, 
and  was  apparently  astonished  at  my  be- 
ing unable  to  feel  that  his  excuse  was  a 
good  one.  This  was  a  man,  who,  though 
entirely  self-taught,  could  quote  Shake^ 
speare,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  with 
great  accuracy,  and  at  much  length. 
Doubtless,  even  on  that  occasion,  he  con- 
soled himself  with  his  favorite  author; 
and,  although  he  did  not  say  so,  he 
thought  that  there  were  "  more  things  in 
heaven  and  e&rth  than  were  dreamt  of  in 
my  philosophy." 

In  St.  Croix,  a  very  slight  bruise  indeed 
is  sufi[icient  to  make  it  highly  dangerous 
for  you  to  have  any  deahngs  with  a  dead 
body.  At  one  of  the  first  funerals  I  at- 
tended here,  I  was  putting  on  my  gown 
and  bands  at  the  house  where  the  corpse 
lay,  and  I  happened,  in  fastening  the 
bands,  to  give  my  finger  a  prick  with  a  pin, 
sufllicient  to  draw  a  drop  of  blood.  One 
of  the  people  present  earnestly  entreated 
me  not  to  go  into  the  room  where  the 
dead  body  lay  in  the  yet  uncovered  coffin. 
"  You  must  not  look  upon  the  dead  now, 
sir,"  said  the  woman — a  good  woman 
too. 

Possibly  this  belief  in  the  harmful  powers 
of  dead  bodies  may  be  connected  with  the 
Jewish  notion  of  the  uncleanness  that 
came  from  touching  the  dead.  Not  that 
there  is  any  repugnance  in  these  countries 
to  touching,  or  being  with  a  dead  body  as 
such.  Our  people  are  only  too  ready  to 
crowd  in  to  see  a  dead  body,  to  sit  up 
with  it  at  night,  to  wash  it,  or  aught  else, 
provided  only  there  be  no  sore  in  the  case. 
Then  they  give  the  corpse  a  wide  berth. 

Even  sore  eyes  are  made  much  worse  by 
looking  on  the  dead. 

But  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  superstition 
in  Barbados  is  that,  if  any  rum  be  used  in 
washing  the  corpse,  the  person  who  will 
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use  it  afterwards  for  washing  the  eyes,  may 
then  and  there  dismiss  all  fear  of  bad  eyes 
for  the  future.  You  are  thus  safe  from  cat- 
aract, or  any  other  eye  ailment — such  is 
the  magic  power  of  this  disgusting  remedy. 
And,  verily,  any  one  who  could  be  found 
willing  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal 
ought  to  have  his  reward  in  eyes  made 
strong  enough  to  last  him  his  lifetime. 
Some  of  the  authorities  in  Barbados,  how- 
ever, hold  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
living  to  use  the  very  rum  which  has  been 
used  for  the  dead,  so  the  washing  of  the 
sore  or  weak  eyes  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead  body. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  Barbadian 
superstition  about  contact  with  a  dead 
body  differs  from  the  St.  Croisian.  The 
touch  of  a  dead  hand  has  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  all  swellings  and  chronic  pains. 
I  believe  that,  'even  in  Barbados,  there 
ought  to  be  no  abrasion  of  the  skin ;  but 
of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Anyhow, 
as  regards  the  pain  or  swelling,  any  old 
Barbadian  negro  woman  will  tell  you  how 
to  cure  it — ay,  even  when  the  **  great 
doctors"  have  given  it  up.  You  have 
only  to  get  into  the  room  at  night  with 
the  corpse,  take  its  hand,  and  pass  it  care- 
fully over  the  swollen  or  painful  place. 
You  can  then  go  away  quite  sure  that 
the  swelling  will  go  down,  or  the  pain  di- 
minish, contemporaneously  with  the  de- 
cay of  that  dead  body  in  the  grave. 

But  now  comes  the  important  point. 
You  must  go  into  the  room  alotie^  and  re- 
main in  it  alone  all  the  time,  or  else  there 
is  no  more  virtue  in  your  friend's  dead 
hand  than  there  was  in  his  living  one. 
Yes,  alone  you  must  encounter  him. 
And  what,  then,  will  you  do  it  with  the 
"  duppies,"  as  they  call  ghosts  in  Barba- 
dos, or  "jumbies,"  as  they  say  in  St. 
Croix  ? 

It  is  true  you  can  take  a  light  when  you 
go  in  to  do  the  rubbing,  and  we  all  know 
that  jumbies,  or  duppies,  or  whatever  they 
are,  can't  bear  light,  except  it  be  pale, 
dim  moonlight.  That  will  be  a  little  help. 
But  still  there  is  a  risk.  Woe  betide  him 
who  dares  in  Barbados  pass  a  light, 
whether  lamp  or.  candle,  across  a  dead 
person's  face,  or  even  hold  it  over  it! 
Such  an  outrageously  venturesome  person 
would  soon  have  the  lamp  of  his  own  life 
extinguished  as  the  price  of  his  temerity ! 

Alluding,  as  I  did  just  now,  to  the 
practice  of  washing  the  dead,  reminds  me 


of  a  custom  prevailing  in  St.  Croix  among 
those  who  perform  that  unpleasant  oflice, 
or  who  otherwise  assist  in  preparing  the 
body  for  the  coffin.  They  are  almost 
sure  to  take  home  with  them,  and  keep  in 
their  own  homes,  something  immediately 
connected  with  that  body.  It  may  be  a 
lock  of  hair,  or  it  may  be  some  garment, 
or  even  a  fragment  of  a  garment.  But  be  ' 
it  what  it  may,  something  must  be  taken, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  dead  is  to  be  prevented 
from  molesting  those  daring  ones  who 
ventured  to  tamper  with  the  place  of  its 
late  habitation. 

Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  ra- 
tionale of  any  particular  superstition. 
This  last  may,  however,  be  perhaps  ex- 
plained. At  first  thought,  it  seems  most 
natural  to  believe  that  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  any  visit  from  a  dead  man  is  to 
take  nothing  of  his  with  you.  But  not  so. 
A  liberty  has  been  taken  with  his  body 
by  one  who  is  probabl/  a  total  stranger, 
hired  f>erhaps  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preparing  him  for  his  coffin.  Now,  if  you 
take  something  of  his,  something  that  is 
either  a  part  of  him,  or  has  been  on  his 
person,  you  in  a  sense  identify  yourself 
with  him;  you  establish,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  relationship,  and  thus  the  liberty 
you  take  with  him  must  seem  much  less  to 
him. 

Kinglake  relates,  in  "  Eothen,"  a  simi- 
lar custom  prevailing  among  the  people 
of  Constantinople.  When  an  Osmardee 
dies,  one  of  his  dresses  is  cut  in  pieces, 
and  every  one  of  his  friends  receives  a 
small  piece  as  a  memorial  of  the  deceased. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  infection  of  the 
plague  is  in  clothes,  then,  as  Kinglake 
observes,  this  is  certainly  a  fatal  present, 
for  it  not  only  forces  the  living  to  remem- 
ber the  dead,  but  often  to  follow  and  bear 
him  company. 

The  disgusting  and  heathenish  practice 
of  having  dancing  during  the  night,  while 
a  corpse  is  in  the  house,  prevails  among 
the  negroes  in  many  West  Indian  islands. 
Revolting  superstitions  are  probably  con- 
nected with  this  custom,  which  seems  at 
once  to  transplant  us  to  lands  where  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  yet  penetrated. 
All  old  negroes,  when  asked  about  it,  say 
that  this  custom  came  from  Africa. 

We  pass  now  to  superstitions  connected 
with  funerals,  where  also  we  have  a  wide 
field — too  widQ,  indeed,  to  be  occupied 
within  the  limits  of  as\n%\«an\c\e.    These 
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are  perhaps  more  plentiful  in  Grenada,  St. 
Lucia,  and  Dominica,  than  in  other 
West  Indian  islands. 

In  all  the  islands  rain  at  a  funeral,  or  on 
the  day  of  a  man'^  burial,  is  thought  a 
good  sign  about  him.  The  old  supersti- 
tion, expressed  in  the  saying,  "  Blessed  is 
the  dead  that  the  rain  rains  on,*'  prevails 
here  as  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  curious  practice,  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  very  ignorant  in  Grenada. 
When  a  corpse  is  passing  through  the 
door  on  the  way  to  interment,  the  bearers 
will  let  down  the  head  of  the  coffin  gently 
three  times,  tapping  the  threshold  with  it 
every  time.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
was  to  let  the  dead  bi'd  farewell  to  his 
house  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  We  say  to  let  the  dead  bid 
farev.-ell,  for  that  the  body  is  merely 
the  tenement  in  which  the  man  lived,  the 
machine  through  which  he  acted,  is  an 
idea  which  the  negroes  have  in  no  wise 
realized  yet.  They  are  far,  generally 
speaking,  from  believing  that  the  living, 
sentient  man  is  gone,  and  is  living  for 
the  present  in  a  separate  existence.  The 
body  to  them  is  still  the  man. 

Sometimes  a  gourd,  or  a  small  cup,  will 
be  thrown  into  the  grave  just  before  the 
coffin  is  lowered.  It  is  brought  from  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  and  contains  earth, 
or  perhaps,  if  the  people  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, it  has  holy  water,  brought  from  church 
on  Good  Friday,  and  kept  hitherto  as  a 
great  charm. 

I  have,  in  Grenada,  seen  the  bearers  of 
a  corpse  running  at  a  tolerably  quick 
space,  and,  on  remonstrating  about  the 
impropriety,  I  was  told  that  the  bearers 
could  not  help  it,  as  the  dead  was  run- 
ning. Both  the  bearers  and  my  informant 
firmly  believed  this ;  and  he  was  a  shrewd 
black  man,  who  could  read  and  write,  who 
was  thriving  as  a  cocoa-planter  on  a  small 
scale,  and  was  even  a  communicant  of 
my  own  church.  He  proceeded  on  that 
occasion,  in  proof  of  his  statement,  to  re- 
late to  me  many  cases  he  had  known  of 
this  wonderful  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
corpse  to  have  a  run,  as  also  some  in 
wliich  the  corpse  had  almost  refused  to 
go,  from  an  objection  to  some  one  of  the 
bearers.  It  had,  of  course,  been  always 
found  that,  on  the  substitution  of  some 
one  else  for  the  obnoxious  bearer,  the 
dead  man  had  gone  to  his  grave  cheer- 
fully enough. 


This  is  another  proof  how  far  from  the 
negro  mind  is  any  notion  of  the  person, 
the  individual  ''  I,''  being  any  thing  else 
than  the  body  itself.  * 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
corpses  do  not  play  these  funny  tricks  in 
every  island.  I  have  never  known  them  in 
St.  Croix,  for  example,  to  have  any  decided 
propensity  either  to  run  or  to  stand  still, 
so  the  bearers  have  an  easier  time  of  it. 

In  measuring  a  dead  body  for  the  coffin, 
the  thing  generally  used  in  Grenada  is 
one  of  those  reeds  called  "  wild  canes." 
These  grow  in  swampy  places,  and  are 
very  common  in  Grenada.  A  clump  of 
them  looks  from  a  distance  exceedingly 
like  sugar-canes.  But  whether  it  be  the 
wild  cane  or  any  other  stick,  the  measur- 
ing-rod is  taken  to  the  grave,  and  thrown 
in  on  the  coffin  as  soon  as  this  is  lowered. 
It  is  worth  while  knowing,  too,  that  to 
take  the  rod  that  has  measured  a  dead 
body  and  measure  yourself  against  it,  is 
certain  death  at  no  long  interval. 

The  custom  common  in  St  Croix,  and  all 
but  universal  in  Grenada  and  some  other 
islands,  for  every  person  present  at  a  funeral 
to  cast  in  at  least  one  handful  of  earth  on 
the  coffin,  after  the  funeral  service  is  over, 
has  been  variously  explained  to  me,  as  an 
asking  for  the  dead  person's  prayers,  as  an 
act  of  praying  for  him,  as  a  formal  taking 
leave  of  him,  or  as  a  helping  to  do  the 
last  act  for  him — viz.,  make  his  grave.  I 
think  the  second  is  the  prominent  idea  in 
most  negro  minds,  for  I  have  often  heard 
a  "  God  bless  you,"  or  a  "  God  rest  you," 
accompanying  the  act.  I  have  also  my- 
self heard,  along  with  the  throwing  in  of 
the  earth,  the  request  made  for  the  dead 
man's  prayers.  Among  the  more  edu- 
cated of  our  lower  orders,  the  last  is  per- 
haps the  reason — the  taking  a  share  in 
making  up  your  friend's  last  resting-place. 
Whether  this  throwing  in  earth  is  an  imi- 
tation of  any  ceremony  in  use  among  the 
illustrious  body  of  Freemasons,  who  cer- 
tainly cast  things  into  graves,  the  writer, 
in  his  utter  ignorance  of  their  tenets,  can 
not  determine. 

Next  in  our  course,  we  naturally  enough 
come  to  the  superstitions  connected  with 
illness.  And  it  is  wonderful  to  think  of 
the  risks  we  run  through  ignorance,  or 
through  our  obstinate  unbelief  of  the 
queer  stories  we  hear. 

The  only  thing  more  wonderful  is  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  some  remedies — 
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remedies  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  Phar- 
macopoeia, or  any  doctor^s  book  whatever. 
Only  think  tliat  a  few  hard  red  seeds  of 
one  of  the  leguminous  plants  common 
here,  worn  round  the  neck,  will  prevent  a 
"rush  of  blood  to  the  head,"  whatever 
that  terrible  expression  means!  Only 
think,  too,  that  a  little  bit  of  scarlet  cloth 
round  the  neck,  no  matter  how  narrow  a 
strip  it  may  be,  will  keep  off  the  whoop- 
ing-cough. Perhaps  the  sanguineous 
color  of  the  seeds  is  a  sort  of  homoeopathic 
remedy — like  curing  like ;  but  why  the 
cloth  cures  the  whooping-cough,  and  why 
it  must  be  scarlet,  who  can  say  ? 

Simplest  of  all  cures,  however,  is  a  small 
bit  of  paper,  carefully  made  in  -the  form 
of  a  cross,  then  wet,  and  stuck  on  a 
baby's  forehead,  to  take  away  the  hic- 
cough. This  is  a  true  homoeopathic 
remedy  in  another  way.  It  can't  hurt 
you,  even  if  it  do  you  no  good. 

In  the  island  of  Nevis  there  is  an  un- 
failing cure  for  warts.  They  must  be 
rubbed  with  a  bit  of  stolen  meat.  The 
peculiarity  about  this  remedy  is,  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  the  meat  is,  whether 
pork  or  mutton,  beef,  veal,  or  venison,  or 
any  thing  else.  It  is  true  it  must  not  be 
fowl  or  hsh,  but  meat.  But  the  virtue  is 
in  the  theft.  The  meat  must  be  stolen,  or 
you  may  rub  with  it  until  you  rub  it  all 
away,  and  no  result  will  follow. 

All  West  Indians  are  familiar  with  the 
virtue  of  a  wedding-ring  for  rubbing  a 
•'stye,"  as  those  disagreeable  little  boils 
on  the  eyelid  are  called.  One  can  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  friction  or  of  the  heat 
that  is  produced  thereby.  But  the  thing  is 
that  the  ring  must  be  dLwediiing-nng,  Not 
every  plain  gold  ring  will  do.  The  reason 
probably  is,  that  a  wedding-ring  is  some- 
thing which,  once  given,  can  never  be 
taken  back.  It  is  therefore  regarded  as  a 
suitable  antidote  to  these  styes  or  "  cat- 
boils,"  as  the  Barbadian  negro  calls  them, 
for,  in  my  small-boy  days,  it  was  firmly 
believed  by  my  old  black  nurse,  and  so 
taught  to  me,  that  if  you  gave  any  thing 
away,  and  then  took  it  back,  you  were 
sure  of  a  "  cat-boil.*' 

In  these  cases,  one  can  be  one*s  own 
doctor,  even  though  you  "  have  a  fool  for 
a  patient."  JJut  there  are  some  horrible 
troubles,  in  which  you  need  the  aid  of  an 
adept.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  presence 
in  the  body  of  bits  of  broken  glass,  old 
nails,  and  such  like,  which  can  be  drawn 


out,  rubbed  out,  squeezed  out,  or  got  out 
somehow  through  the  sufferer's  skin  by 
the  man  or  woman  supposed  to  possess 
some  mysterious  power.  Hard  as  it 
may  be  of  belief,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  not  more  than  two  years  ago  an 
instance  occurred  in  the  chief  town  of 
St.  Croix,  of  two  old  negroes,  natives  of 
the  island,  one  of  whom  was  foolish 
enough  to  fetch  in  from  the  country  an 
Antiguan  negro  man,  to  rub  nails  out  of 
his  wife's  leg.  The  Antiguan  man  was 
well  paid  for  the  job,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  soaping,  he  got  an  immense  num- 
ber of  nails  through  the  old  woman's  skin. 
They  dropped  from  her  leg  freely  through 
his  hands  into  a  basin,  an  indefinite  num- 
ber having  been,  of  course,  provided  for 
the  occasion  by  him.  If  he  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  unbe- 
hever,  in  the  person  of  the  old  woman's 
son,  who  caused  him  to  make  a  hasty  exit 
through  the  window,  there  is  no  telling 
what  he  might  have  drawn  out  of  her,  as 
nothing  was  too  hard  for  him  to  do,  or  for 
his  victims  to  believe. 

In  a  multitude  of  instances  the  illness 
comes  from  the  presence  of  some  evil  spirit. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  find  among  negroes 
any  such  idea  as  that  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted dead  revisit  earth  with  a  good  in- 
tent. Joined  with  the  gross  materialism 
of  these  people,  there  is  yet  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  agency  of  spirits,  but  almost 
always  as  doing  actual  hurt — as  being  an 
influence  decidedly  hostile  to  living  peo- 
ple. The  "jumbies"  in  some  islands — 
notably  St.  Croix — are  evil-disposed.  The 
only  innocent  propensity  they  have  in  that 
island  is  to  wear  "jumby-beads.  These 
are  little  red  seeds,  very  bright,  and  with 
a  black  spot  on  every  one.  One  would 
presume  they  are  called  "jumby-beads" 
because  they  are  the  "  particlar  wanity" 
that  the  jumbies  indulge  in  by  way  of  or- 
namentation. The  same  seeds  are  called 
"  crab's  eyes"  in  Barbados,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  eyes  of  a  very  active 
little  red  crab  well  known  there.  The 
Barbadian  ghosts  are  not  so  elaborately 
got  up,  it  seems,  as  their  St.  Croisian 
brethren. 

The  power  of  seeing  jumbies  is  hardly 
one  to  be  coveted;  but  it  is  possessed, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  by  those  indi- 
viduals in  these  islands  who  are  fortunate, 
or  unfortunate,  enough  to  be  bom  with 
that   little  membrane    called    a' "caul," 
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which  sometimes  encompasses  a  child 
when  bom.  This  membrane  is  generally 
kept  by  the  family  with  the  utmost  care  as 
long  as  it  will  last. 

Such  is  the  power  of  jumbies  to  hurt 
little  children,  that  I  have  been  told  by  a 
mother  whose  child  was  ill  that  it  could 
not  recover,  as  "  de  spirits  dem  bin  and 
walk  over  de  child.*'  But  there  is  a  won- 
derful charm  in  the  mere  outside  of  a  Bible 
or  a  Prayer-Book.  Put  one  of  these 
under  the  pillow  on  which  the  baby's  head 
lies,  and  you  can  keep  off  the  most  mis- 
chievous jumby.  "^This  will  do  for  the  day- 
time ;  and  at  night  a  bright  Hght  must  be 
kept  in  the  room.  Otherwise,  the  jumbies 
will  take  advantage  of  the  dark  to  do 
their  evil  deeds,  to  take  their  eccentric 
perambulations  over  the  child,  or  to  blow 
in  its  face.  This  last  is  quite  a  common 
jumby  trick. 

But  they  are  poor,  cowardly  fellows, 
these  West  Indian  ghosts,  after  all.  They 
will  never  come  near  a  door  that  has  the 
"  hag-bush"  hung  over  the  threshold.  Or 
should  any  ghost,  more  courageous  than 
the  ordinary  run,  boldly  pass  under  the 
magic  bush,  you  can  still  laugh  at  his  arts 
if  you  have  much  of  it  hanging  about  in 
the  room.  The  "  hag-bush,"  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  is  the  lilac.  I  have  had, 
before  now,  to  refuse  to  baptize  a  sick 
child  on  an  estate  in  St.  Croix  until  all 
the  branches  of  lilac  hanging  around  the 
room  were  thrown  out,  as  I  naturally  felt 
a  repugnance  to  admit  a  child  into  the 
Christian  faith  with  emblems  of  heathen- 
ism hanging  around  it. 

I  have*  never  found  out  whether  it  is 
the  scent  or  the  sight  of  the  lilac  which  is 
so  disagreeable  to  jumbies,  or  whether  the 
anti-jumby  virtue  is  in  something  more  in- 
tangible than  sight  or  scent.  Nor  do  I 
yet  know  if  there  is  more  than  one  "  hag- 
l)ush."  Probably  so,  for  the  lilac  is  not 
abundant  enough  to  furnish  supply  for  the 
possible  demand. 

Would  that  this  were  the  worst  use  to 
which  plants  are  put  by  some  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies!  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  medicinal  properties  of 
many  common  West  Indian  herbs  are 
known  to  them — herbs  of  whose  delete- 
rious or  beneficial  powers  science  as  yet 
knows  nothing.  And  it  is  sad  to  record 
my  firm  conviction  that  in  many  West  In- 
dian islands  murders  are  still  committed 
sometimes  by  the  administration  of  subtle 


and  powerful  vegetable  poisons,  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  detection. 

In  Nevis,  the  poisoner  is  safe  from  be- 
ing haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  victim  if 
he  will  go  to  his  grave,  dig  down  to  his 
body,  and  drive  a  stake  through  it.  An 
instance  has  been  known  in  that  island 
where  the  family  of  a  man  supposed  to  be 
poisoned  have  secretly  watched  his  grave 
every  night  for  ten  nights,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  detecting  his  supposed  murderer 
when  he  came  to  stake  him.  No  one 
coming,  the  idea  of  foul  play  connected 
with  the  death  was  given  up. 

With  certain  plants  and  with  certain 
animals  there  always  goes  bad  luck.  The 
Stcphanotiis^  rich  in  leaves  and  flowers 
though  it  is,  is  an  unlucky  plant  in  some 
mysterious  way.  But,  considering  of  how 
slow  growth  it  is,  you  have,  at  least,  a 
very  long  time  during  which  the  storm  is 
brewing  before  it  actually  bursts  upon 
you. 

There  is  another  plant,  however,  that 
brings  much  more  serious  trouble  upon  any 
house  near  to  which  it  grows.  And  this  is 
of  quick  growth.  It  is  the  plant  which  a 
Barbadian  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
the  most  beauteous  of  all  flowers.  I 
mean  the  Poiticiana  pukherrimay  or 
"  Pride  of  Barbados,"  or  "  Flowering 
Fence,"  as  it  is  also  called.  In  St.  Croix, 
where  it  goes  by  the  unpoetical  name 
"  Doodledoo,"  it  is  never  used  as  a  hedge. 
Exceeding  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  only  springs 
up  here  and  there,  without  cultivation  or 
care.  People  are  unwilling  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  unknown  troubles — and  all  the 
more  alarming  because  unknown — which 
will  follow  the  planting  of  it. 

That  other  splendid  and  most  showy 
tree,  the  Poinc'uma  rcgia — the  "  Flamboy- 
ant," or  "  Flame  tree,"  sometimes  called  m 
St.  Croix,  "Giant  Doodledoo,"  is  not 
hurtful  in  itself,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  a 
tree  under  which  jumbies  like  to  sit.  An 
old  man,  who  transplanted  a  large  one  to 
my  rectory,  actually  charged  more  for  his 
work  on- account  of  the  danger  that  he 
said  attended  the  meddling  with  "  such  a 
jumby  tree." 

As  regards  animals,  guinea-pigs  may  be 
mentioned  as  specially  unlucky,  at  least  in 
St.  Croix.  There  are  families  there,  among 
those  from  whom  one  would  not  expect 
such  things,  whose  children  would  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  keep  these  pretty 
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little  'pets.  What  precisely  is  the  harm 
they  do  is  not  stated.  All  you  can  get 
out  of  any  one  is,  "  Oh,  they  always  bring 
trouble  to  a  house ;  they're  very  unlucky." 
And  yet  if  the  writer  of  this  was  a  "  dab  " 
at  one  thing  more  than  another  in  his 
small-boy  days — which  were  spent  in  Bar- 
bados— it  was  at  keeping  guinea-pigs. 
They  were  kept  by  him  on  a  scale  so  large 
that  he  could  set  up  some  of  his  school- 
fellows as  guinea-pig-keepers.  He  even 
ran  the  risk  of  keeping  them  sometimes 
in  his  desk  at  school,  boring  holes  and  cut- 
ting slits  in  the  lid,  to  give  the  little  bright- 
eyed  creatures  air.  And  it  was  a  great 
risk  to  run,  for  those  were  the  good  old 
"  licking  times" — now,  happily,  almost 
over  for  schoolboys.  The  master  of  the 
school  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  now, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  nearly  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo — men  who  believed  that  you  could 
teach  a  boy  through  his  back,  or  through 
the  palms  of  his  hands,  or  the  seat  of  his 
pantaloons.  But  yet  the  guinea-pigs 
never  brought  a  thrashing  upon  their 
owner  or  his  friends. 

Some  of  the  boys  at  this  very  school 
were  possessed  of  a  sovereign  plan  for 
making  you  perfect  in  your  lessons,  which 
may  have  kept  off  the  trouble  the  guinea- 
pigs  would  otherwise  have  brought  on  the 
school.  Although  not  a  negro  superstition, 
it  may  be  mentioned  here,  being,  as  far  as 
I  know,  only  West  Indian.  When  you 
had  learned  any  lesson  thoroughly  (and 
some  fellows  kept  the  talisman  in  their 
hands  all  the  time  of  learning  the  lesson), 
rub  the  page  up  and  down,  or  across,  with 
a  large  seed,  called  a  good-luck  seed. 
Then  return  it  to  the  pocket,  where  it 
ought  to  be  kept.  This  done,  you  need 
not  fear.  Be  the  subject  of  study  what  it 
may,  the  power  was  as  great  in  that  seed 
to  conquer  every  lesson,  and  just  about  as 
real,  as  in  "  Holloway's  Pills"  to  cure 
every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  only 
thing  in  which  the  good-luck  seed  could 
not  help  was  in  arithmetic.  There  mem- 
ory was  of  very  little  use,  and  so  this  won- 
derful substitute  for,  or  rather  whetstone 
to  memory,  was  powerless.  But  alas !  that 
venerable  custom  of  the  good-luck  seed  has 
entirely  gone  out  of  date.  The  present 
generation  of  1  barbadian  boys,  high  and 
low,  I  fear  know  it  not.  It  has  gone  out 
with  the  almost  equally  absurd  practice 
of  making  children  say  lessons  entirely  by 


rote.  In  these  days  children  are  happily 
taught  to  use  their  brains  more ;  and  in 
every  school  worth  the  name,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  West  Indies,  reasoning  and 
comparison,  and  other  mental  faculties 
higher  than  memory,  are  cultivated  more. 

Birds  have  apparently  more  ill-luck  at- 
tending them  than  animals.  For  any 
bird  whatever  to  fly  into  your  house  and 
over  your  head,  is  at  least  indicative  of 
some  ill  tidings  you  are  to  hear  before 
long.  Birds  have  always  had,  ever  since 
Solomon's  days,  a  propensity  to  carry 
news.  He  warns  us  not  to  curse  the  king 
or  the  rich,  lest  "  a  bird  of  the  air  shall 
carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter."  And  most 
of  us  can  remember  some  "  little  bird " 
being  jokingly  given  to  us  by  our  grand- 
mothers or  some  old  friend  of  our  child- 
hood as  the  authority  for  some  piece  of 
news. 

But  the  only  news  that  birds  in  the 
West  Indies  carry  is  ill  news,  it  would 
seem.  It  is  reserved  for  the  "  black  bee," 
or  "  carpenter  bee,"  so-called  because  he 
bores  holes  in  wood,  to  come  buzzing 
with  any  kind  of  news  he  can  catch,  good 
or  bad.  He  is  a  true  gossip.  Only  give 
him  a  piece  of  news,  and  away  he  flies, 
buzzing  in  the  ear  of  this  one  and  the 
other  one,  telling  it  to  every  one  he  meets, 
whether  they  wish  to  hear  it  or  not. 
Your  efforts  to  get  rid  of  him  are  as  vain 
as  those  of  Horace,  when'  victimized  by 
his  friend's  loquacity.  "  Nil  agis,  usque 
tenebo,  persequar,"  is  the  spirit  in  which 
the  fellow  acts.  The  negro  belief  about 
him  is  that  when  he  comes  buzzing  up  to 
you,  you  are  sure  to  hear  some  news  .be- 
fore long.  He  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
considered  abundant  in  any  West  Indian 
island.  There  is,  to  say  the  truth,  such  a 
plentiful  supply  of  human  gossips,  male 
and  female,  in  these  islands,  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  an  insect  with  that  pro- 
pensity. 

But  to  return  to  our  birds.  The  "  black 
and  yellow  creeper"  of  St.  Croix,  Certhiola 
flaveola,  sometimes  called  "  yellow-breast," 
is  apt  to  betoken  sickness  or  trouble  if  he 
frequent  a  house.  But  he  only  does  this 
in  St.  Croix,  not  having  a  bad  name  in 
other  places,  except  among  planters.  He 
certainly  has  the  reputation  of  stealing 
sugar,  whence  another  name  of  his,  the 
"sugar  bird."     Even    this    is,   however, 
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questionable.  Perhaps  he  much  rather 
goes  after  the  flies  that  attack  the  sugar 
than  after  the  sugar  itself. 

The  gentle  little  "  ground  dove,"  or 
"  turtle  dove,"  as  they  call  him  in  Barba- 
dos, ChamcEpetia  irocJiila,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  innocent  bird  in  St.  Croix,  where- 
as his  going  on  the  top  of  a  house  is  a  sure 
sign  of  death  to  one  of  the  inmates  in  Bar- 
bados. 

The  bird  who  is  the  great  "  prophet  of 
evils"  is  the  "  black  witch,"  or  "  old 
witch,"  Croiophaga  ani.  And  certainly  if 
it  is  allowable  at  all  to  believe  evil  of  any 
bird,  this  must  be  the  one.  The  singular- 
ly knowing  look  the  creature  has,  with  its 
hooked  beak  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
queer  and  malevolent  expression  of  its 
eyes,  the  shabby-genteel  appearance  of  its 
rusty  black  coat,  the  unearthly  screech  it 
utters,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  fear  of 
man,  allowing  any  one,  as  it  does,  to  come 
very  close  to  it — all  these  things  combine 
to  make  it  a  most  disagreeable  bird.  The 
very  name — "  black  witch" — tells  a  tale  of 
the  unsavory  reputation  the  bird  has. 
Some  among  our  lower  orders  not  only 
give  these  birds  credit  for  supernatural 
powers  as  witches,  but  consider  them  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  returned  to  earth  in 
this  form.  I  have  myself  been  told  that 
when  they  were  screaming  round  a  house, 
they  were  really  the  jumbies  calling  on 
some  one  inside  to  come  out  and  be  one 
of  themselves. '  There  are  people  who  will 
assure  you  that  these  old  witches  are  so 
particular  at  times  as  to  provide  the  usual 
number  of  bearers  for  the  corpse.  When 
a  crowd  of  tliem  is  near  a  house,  and  some 
are  apparently  set  apart  from  the  rest,  or 
are  more  vehement  in  their  screaming, 
these  are  the  ghostly  bearers  waiting  to 
convey  the  spirit  to  its  abode,  just  the 
same  in  number  as  those  that  shall  take  the 
body  to  its  long  home.  This  is  the  most 
distinct  trace  I  have  met  with  among  ne- 
groes of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 

These  black  witches  are  abundant  in 
many  West  Indian  islands :  in  others  they 
do  not  exist.  It  is  said  in  Grenada  that 
they  came  there  by  being  blown  over  in 
numbers  from  Trinidad  or  Tobago.  If 
so,  one  can  imagine  what  consternation 
there  was  among  the  superstitious,  when 
one  morning  they  awoke  and  found  these 
new  colonists  and  fellow-citizens.  How 
they  came  to  St.  Croix  is  not  sure.  It  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  those  West  Indian 


islands  whose  ornithology  has  been  looked 
into,  that  has  no  bird  peculiar  to  itself 
All  the  virgin  forests  of  the  island  were  set 
on  fire  by  some  early  French  settlers,  who 
adopted  this  plan  to  cure  it  of  real  or  sup- 
posed unhealthiness.  They  took  to  their 
ships,  and  did  not  return  till  the  fire  had 
burnt  itself  out.  All  the  fauna  of  the 
island  probably  perished,  and  of  the  few 
varieties  of  birds  in  it  (and  they  are  very 
few)  the  originals  must  have  been  im- 
ported. Have  the  St.  Croisians  then  to 
thank  some  kind  friend  for  the  first  wizard 
and  witch  ?  Or  did  the  birds  come  over 
€?i  masse,  a  whole  flock  of  jumbies  ? 

Everywhere  in  the  West  Indies  a  super- 
stition prevails  among  servants  in  reference 
to  spiders.  Not  that  the  insect  is  unlucky, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  The  mischief  is  in 
killing  him.  The  housemaid  may  sweep 
down  any  cobwebs,  destroy  ruthl^sly  any 
web,  however  old  it  be,  but  the  spinner 
of  the  web  she  will  allow  to  escape.  Woe 
betide  her  if  with  broom  or  other  instru- 
ment, and  whether  wittingly  or  unwitting- 
ly, she  kill  a  spider !  She  is  then  certam 
to  break  some  piece  of  crockery  or  glass 
in  the  house.  The  connection  is  un- 
doubted. But  what  the  connecting  link 
is  who  can  tell  ?  The  tradition  is  a  very 
old  one. 

A  long  procession  of  black  ants  in  a 
room  is  a  bad  sign,  especially  if  among 
them  there  be  those  large  ones  with  white 
wings,  which  are  called  '^parson  ants," 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  clergjrman  in 
his  surplice.  They  always,  of  course,  sig- 
nify a  funeral  from  the  house  before  long. 

West  Indian  houses  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  ants,  in 
great  numbers  at  times,  but  superstitious 
housewives,  at  least  in  St.  Croix,  have  two 
very  effiacious  remedies  for  them.  First, 
they  try  the  simple  plan  of  preparing  some 
fowl  soup,  but  not  for  the  family.  They 
must  have  none  of  it.  It  is  to  be  given 
over  entirely  to  the  ants.  It  must  be  put 
on  the  top  of  a  press,  or  in  some  omer 
private  place,  so  that  there  may  be  a  grand 
ant  banquet,  undisturbed  by  the  fear  or 
presence  of  man.  Appeased  by  this  par^ 
ticular  mark  of  respect,  the  ants  will  gene- 
rally emigrate  in  a  body.  But  should  this 
be  impracticable,  a  plan  may  be  adopted, 
involving  more  trouble,  but  less  outlay. 
Let  one  ant  be  caught,  some  one  whose 
daring  or  appearance  betoken  him  a  lead- 
er, let  him  be  wrapped  up  carefully  in  a 
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small  piece  of  meat,  and  then  take  him 
with  you,  either  on  foot  or  in  some  ve- 
hicle, as  far  as  possible  from  your  house. 
Cast  him  out  with  his  meat,  make  all 
speed  home,  and  sleep  peacefully  with  the 
assurance  that  the  ants  will  have  left  you 
before  next  day. 

Among  insects,  crickets  too  play  an  im- 
portant part  for  good  or  evil,  according  as 
they  are  *^  sick"  or  "  money"  crickets,  the 
very  names  of  which  indicate  the  super- 
stitions respecting  them.  The  latter  makes 
a  steady,  hissing  sound,  loud  enough  to 
penetrate  a  large  room  in  every  part.  It 
is  held  strongly  by  our  negroes  that  the 
presence  of  this  insect  in  a  house  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  approach  of  money.  The 
melancholy,  fitful  chirping  of  the  sick 
cricket,  betokens,  with  equal  certainty,  the 
nearness  of  ilhiess. 

But  the  causes  of  trouble  are  not  in  any 
wise  confined,  in  the  opinion  of  our  credu- 
lous people,  to  plants,  or  insects,  or  ani- 
mals. Inanimate  objects  have  as  much, 
or  still  more,  to  do  with  trouble.  And  of 
them  there  are  things  which  actually  bring 
it,  and  those  which  only  foretell  it.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  give  illustrations  of  both 
classes. 

The  feeling  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
that  to  talk  much  of  the  health  of  a  family, 
is  a  way  to  bring  sickness  upon  them.  In 
the  course  of  pastoral  visitation,  the  clergy- 
man will  perhaps  say,  in  a  house  where 
there  is  a  large  family,  that  he  never  has 
occasion  to  go  to  that  house  for  visitation 
of  the  sick,  so  healthy  is  the  household. 
He  will  be  respectfully,  but  very  decidedly 
asked  not  to  speak  too  much  about  it,  as 
it  has  been  noticed  that  if  this  be  done, 
sickness  comes  upon  the  family  soon  after. 
And  sure  enough  perhaps  it  does  come,  as 
it  must  needs  come  sometimes  to  every 
large  family.  And  thus  the  superstition 
gets  firmer  hold.  All  the  many  instances 
in  which  no  result  followed  are  forgotten, 
and  this  one  case,  in  which  the  sickness 
did  happen  to  follow  soon  after  your  con- 
gratulatory remarks,  is  given  as  a  proof 
how  well  founded  the  belief  is.  On  such 
coincidences  rests  the  public  faith  in 
"Zadkicl's  Astrological  Almanack,"  a 
mass  of  absurdities.  The  old  man  who 
publishes  it  owes  his  present  large  income 
partly  to  the  fact  that  his  predictions  are 
generally,  like  the  Delphic  Oracles, 
couched  in  such  ambiguous  language, 
that  they  can  be  fulfilled  in  many  ways. 


But  still  more  is  the  rapid  sale  of  the  book 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  astrologer  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  make  some  suc- 
cessful guesses.  And  who,  that  guesses 
upon  so  large  a  scale,  and  about  so  many 
things,  but  must  be  right  sometimes  ? 

This  objection  to  speak  too  much  about 
health  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  a  proper 
dislike  to  anything  like  boasting,  the  same 
feeling  that  led  Joab,  while  praying  that 
the  Israelites  might  be  an  hundredfold  as 
many  as  they  were,  to  recommend  King 
David  not  to  see  how  many  they  actually 
were,  and  thus  indulge  his  own  pride  in 
them. 

There  is  another  superstition,  deeply 
rooted  in  St.  Croix,  that  to  add  any  build- 
ing to  your  house — a  wing,  or  any  smaller 
shed — is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  death 
of  some  member  of  the  family.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  origin  of  this,  too,  was  the 
feeling  that  it  was  a  vain  show,  this  add- 
ing to  houses,  and  therefore  deserved 
punishment?  Strange  notion,  surely,  of 
the  merciful  Lord,  who  is  "  not  extreme 
to  mark  what  we  have  done  amiss,"  but 
knoweth  our  weakness,  and  pitielh  "  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children." 

To  something  of  the  same  feeling  may 
also  be  referred  the  dislike  that  exists  in 
certain  West  Indian  Islands  to  repairing 
an  enclosure  within  which  the  remains  of 
the  family  lie.  If  you  do  so,  it  is  likely 
that  soon  it  must  be  taken  down  again  for 
the  entrance  of  another  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  feeling  here  was  that  one  had  no 
right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  family 
burying-place  could  not  be  wanted  again 
directly. 

But  if  the  last-mentioned  superstitions 
are  the  development  in  a  wrong  direction 
of  certain  right  feelings,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  absurdities  which  I  have 
now  to  mention. 

The  mere  turning  upside  down  of  the 
calabash  that  is  used  to  bale  the  passage- 
boats  in  St.  Vincent,  is  a  fearful  thing,  be- 
tokening sure  destruction  to  the  boat,  and 
imperilling  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 

And  in  St.  Croix  it  is  terrible  only  to 
open  an  umbrella  over  your  head  in  a 
house,  a  sure  way  to  bring  trouble,  either 
on  yourself  or  on  some  one  in  that  house. 
Any  reason  for  this  I  must  leave  to  some 
more  fertile  imagination  than  my  own  to 
suggest. 

Now,  one  can  easily  see  why  the  pre- 
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sent  of  a  pair  of  scissors  should  be  an  un- 
suitable one,  as  dividing  love.  This  be- 
lief is  not  at  all  purely.  West  Indian,  but 
it  is  greatly  prevalent  in  these  islands. 
It  is  certainly  held  that  the  gift  of  a  crook- 
ed pin,  along  with  the  knife  or  scissors, 
will  do  away  with  their  ill  effects.  But 
authorities  seem  divided  on  this  point,  so 
it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

*'  Circumstances  over  which  you  have 
no  control"  there  are  which  will  cause 
your  troubles  to  come,  or,  rather,  which 
will  show  that  they  are  coming,  "not 
single  spies,  but  in  battalions."  Let  a 
glass  break  in  your  house,  as  glasses 
sometimes  will,  without  any  reason  that 
appears,  and  you  are  in  trouble.  The 
writer  well  remembers  the  consternation 
among  the  servants  in  his  father's  house 
at  the  sudden  bursting  of  one  of  those 
large  barrel-shades  that  have  now  almost 
gone  out  of  use. 

Another  pretty  sure  sign  of  coming 
grief  is  when  a  horse  neighs  at  your  door. 
This  is  as  deeply-rooted  a  superstition  in 
negro  minds  as  any  I  have  mentioned, 
notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  instances 
in  which  the  sign  must  prove  false.  But 
yet  a  horse  accustomed  to  be  driven 
double,  and  neighing  frequently  when  de- 
prived by  any  chance  of  its  companion, 
can  carry  trouble  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  and  can  certainly  fill  many  a 
heart  with  dismay. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  West 
Indian  superstitions  enough  connected 
with  particular  days,  notably  with  Good 
Friday.  It  may  be  known  in  England 
that  eggs  laid  on  Good  Friday  will  never 
spoil,  but  the  virtue  of  Good  Friday  bit- 
ters is  hardly  known  there.  Any  bitters 
made  on  that  day  have  not  only  the  ordi- 
nary properties  of  such  a  compound,  but 
are  invaluable  cures  for  disease.  So  firm 
is  this  belief,  that  there  is  among  the 
negroes  quite  a  general  making  of  bitters 
on  Good  Friday,  which  are  put  up  and 
specially  kept  to  be  used  in  cases  of  dire 
illness.  AVell  would  it  be  for  the  West 
Indies,  to  say  the  truth,  if  the  upper  class- 
es believed  a  little  less  in  "  bitters"  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  confined  themselves 
more  strictly  to  the  merely  medicinal  use 
of  them. 

It  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond 
its  proposed  limits  if  I  were  to  enter  at  all 
upon  ,  the  superstitions  connected  with 
dreams.     Suflke  it  to  say,  that  of  them 


also  we  have  our  full  share.  We  dream 
in  these  warm  climes  as  often  as,  perhaps 
oftener  than,  those  living  in  temperate  lat- 
itudes. And  there  is  the  usual  amount  of 
nonsense  believed  about  dreams,  such  as 
that  they  go  by  contraries,  and  the  like. 
Far  be  it,  however,  from  the  writer  to  say 
that  warnings  are  never  given  in  dreams. 
He  would  not  so  impugn  the  veracity  of 
some  unexceptionable  witnesses.  He 
would  not  so  question  the  truth  of  that  say- 
ing of  Elihu  in  the  Book  of  Books,  that  the 
Almighty  "  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and 
sealeth  their  instruction"  sometimes  "  in  a 
dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings 
upon  the  bed." 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  West  In- 
dian superstitions,  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning one  which  I  have  met  with  among 
the  negroes  in  St.  Croix,  and  which  is  at 
least  a  beautiful  one.  It  is  the  belief  that 
the  baptism  of  children  ought  alwajrs  to 
be  performed  with  rain-water.  In  going 
to  a  house  for  the  private  baptism  of  a 
sick  child,  and  finding  only  well-water,  I 
have  been  requested  to  wait  until  some 
rain-water  could  be  got  from  a  neighbor- 
ing house.  The  explanation  was  given 
me  simply  enough  by  a  man :  "  "Tis  de 
rain-water  does  come  down  from  heaven." 
These  people  have  a  notion  that  the 
spring-water,  being  "  of  the  earth,  earthy," 
is  hardly  the  fitting  vehicle  for  enrollmg 
children  as  members  of  Christ's  Church, 
and  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
One  would  like  to  deal  tenderly  with  such 
a  poetical  superstition,  and  almost  wish 
to  retain  it  than  otherwise. 

But  how  shall  the  hold  be  shaken  of 
such  gross  superstitions  as  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article?  And  all  have  not 
been  mentioned.  Would  that  they  were 
only  so  many  as  could  be  embraced  in 
the  compass  of  one  article !  The  stoiy  of 
them,  though  in  every  point  of  view  inte- 
resting, though  in  some  respects  amusing, 
is  a  sad  story  after  all.  While  such  things 
are  believed  by  any  people,  their  notion  of 
a  personal  loving  Lord,  "  without  whom 
not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground,"  and 
by  whom  "  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are 
all  numbered,"  must  be  very  imperfect 
Practically,  He  is  looked  upon  as  too 
great  a  Being  to  concern  Himself  with 
the  affairs  of  this  world — a  notion  held  by 
some  who  pretend  to  be  much  wiser  than 
poor  West  Indian  negroes,  but  a  foolish 
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and  devilish  notion  surely — or  else  too 
weak  to  be  able  to  control  all  things. .  It 
is  3vell  to  labor  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  have  such  feelings  about  Him. 
It  is  well  to  use  all  our  influence  against 
every  one  of  these  absurd  superstitions. 
It  is  well  to  use  reasoning,  and  ridicule, 
and  every  available  weapon,  against  them, 
so  that  we  may  compel  them  to  abide  in 
holes  and  corners  for  sheer  shame,  until 
we  can  drive  them  out  altogether.     But  it 


is  best  ourselves  to  live  such  a  life  of 
daily,  childlike  dependence  on  our  God  and 
Saviour,  the  Almighty  Lord,  "  to  whom 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  bow  and 
obey,"  as  shall  lead  others  likewise  to  feel 
that  under  His  care  they  are  safe,  that 
nothing  can  really  harm  those  that  are 
His,  but  that  all  things  are  ever  converg- 
ing together  for  the  good  of  them  that 
love  Him. —  Contemporary  Review, 
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The  study  of  geography  has  hitherto 
been  commonly  viewed  rather  in  the  light 
of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  explo- 
ration of  unknown  countries,  or  of  its 
practical  value,  than  in  that  of  its  relation 
to  the  general  body  of  physical  science. 

The  more  obvious  facts  that  are  the 
subjects  of  geographical  observation  are 
such  as  to  strike  the  least  instructed,  and 
the  first  steps  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
were  taken  by  those  who  had  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  signification  of  what 
they  saw,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  do- 
ing more  than  collect,  and  that  very  im- 
perfectly, materials  which  their  successors 
are  bringing  into  the  shape  of  a  science. 

The  present  generation  is  already  be- 
ginning to  lose  the  remembrance  of  the 
thrilling  interest  that  was  created  by  the 
accounts  of  the  geographical  discoveries 
of  the  past  century,  and  those  standard 
volumes  of  travels  which  were  the  delight 
of  the  boyhood  of  their  elders  now  lie  for- 
gotten or  neglected.  A  new  phase  has 
been  entered  on.  Attention  of  late  years 
has  been  more  specially  drawn  to  the  im- 
portance of  geographical  knowledge  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  men,  or  in  some  of 
the  special  branches  of  those  affairs,  and 
to  the  means  of  extending  such  knowledge; 
as  well  as  to  the  practical  influence  pro- 
duced by  the  geographical  features  and 
conditions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth  on  the  past  history  and  present  state 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  human  race, 
the  formation  of  kingdoms,  the  growth  of 
industry  and  commerce,  and  the  spread  of 

*  An  Address  to  the  Geographical  Section 
of  the  British  Association,  Bristol,  26th  Au- 
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civilization.  In  a  neighboring  country  the 
results  of  a  disastrous  war  are  well  known 
to  have  given  an  altogether  surprising  im- 
petus to  geographical  teaching. 

But  while  the  study  of  geography  has 
thus  become  the  special  concern  of  men 
of  adventure,  of  historians,  politicians, 
traders,  and  soldiers,  it  still  remains  for  it 
to  receive  from  men  of  science  that  treat- 
ment which  its  true  importance  deserves. 
I  have  endeavored  in  the  following  address 
to  direct  attention  to  this  aspect  of  geo- 
graphy, which  has  hitherto,  without  doubt, 
been  too  much  neglected. 

Geography,  as  a  branch  of  physical 
science,  treats  of  the  causes  which  have 
impressed  on  our  planet  the  existing  out- 
lines and  forms  of  its  surface,  have  brought 
about  its  present  conditions  of  climate,  and 
have  led  to  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  living  beings  found  upon  it. 

The  justification  for  putting  forward  this 
view  of  geography  at  this  moment,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  consideration  of  the  present 
state  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  of 
the  probable  future  of  geographical  inves- 
tigation. It  is  plain  that  the  field  for  mere 
topographical  exploration  is  already  great- 
ly limited,  and  that  it  is  continually  becom- 
ing more  restricted.  Although  no  doubt 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  obtaining  de- 
tailed maps  of  large  tracts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  yet  there  is  but  comparatively  a 
very  small  area  with  the  essential  features 
of  which  we  are  not  now  fairly  well^ ac- 
quainted. Day  by  day  our  maps  become 
more  complete,  and  with  our  greatly  im- 
proved means  of  communication  the  know- 
ledge of  distant  countries  is  constantly 
enlarged  and  more  widely  diffused.  Some- 
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what  in  the  same  proportion  the  demands 
for  more  exact  information  become  more 
pressing.  The  necessary  consequence  is 
an  increased  tendency  to  give  to  geogra 
phical  investigations  a  more  strictly  scien- 
tific direction.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  in- 
stance the  fact  that  the  two  British  naval 
expeditions  now  being  carried  on,  that  of 
the  Challenger  and  that  to  the  Arctic  seas, 
have  been  organized  almost  entirely  for 
general  scientific  research,  and  compara- 
tively little  for  topographical  discovery. 
Narratives  of  travels,  which  not  many 
years  ago  might  have  been  accepted  as 
valuable  contributions  to  our  then  less  per- 
fect knowledge,  would  now  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  superficial  and  insufficient.  In 
short  the  standard  of  knowledge  of  travel- 
ers and  writers  on  geography  must  be 
raised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
time. 

Other  influences  are  at  work  tending  to 
the  same  result.  Tlie  great  advance  made 
in  all  branches  of  natural  science  limits 
more  and  more  closely  the  facilities  for 
original  research,  and  draws  the  observer 
of  nature  into  more  and  more  special 
studies,  while  it  renders  the  acquisition  by 
any  individual  of  the  highest  standard  of 
knowledge  in  more  than  one  or  two  special 
subjects  comparatively  difficult  and  rare. 
At  the  same  time  the  mutual  interdepen- 
dence of  all  natural  phenomena  daily  be- 
comes more  apparent ;  and  it  is  of  ever- 
increasing  importance  that  there  shall  be 
tome  among  the  cultivators  of  natural 
:nowledge  who  specially  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  general  relations  existing  among 
all  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  phenomena  dealt 
with  by  the  sciences  of  observation  relates 
to  the  earth  viewed  as  a  whole,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  substances  of  which  it  is 
formed;  hence,  in  some  important 
branches  of  such  subjects,  it  is  only 
through  study  of  the  local  physical  con- 
ditions of  various  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  the  complicated  phenomena  to 
which  they  give  rise,  that  sound  conclusions 
can  be  established ;  this  study  constitutes 
physical  or  scientific  geography.  On  the 
one  hand,  while  the  proper  prosecution  of 
the  study  of  geography  requires  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  researches  and  con- 
clusions of  students  in  the  special  branches 
of  physical  science,  on  the  other,  success 
is  not  attainable  in  the  special  branches 


without  suitable  apprehension  of  geogn- 
phical  facts.  For  these  reasons  it  appean 
to  me  that  the  general  progress  of  saence 
will  involve  the  study  of  geography  in  a 
more  scientific  spirit,  and  with  a  clearer 
conception  of  its  true  function,  which  is 
that  of  obtaining  accurate  notions  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  forces  of  nature  have 
brought  about  the  varied  conditions  charac- 
terizing the  surface  of  the  planet  which  we 
inhabit. 

In  its  broadest  sense  science  is  organized 
knowledge,  and  its  methods  consist  of  the 
observation  and  classification  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  become  conscious 
through  our  senses,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  which  these  are  the 
effects.  The  first  step  in  geography,  as  in 
all  other  sciences,  is  the  observation  and 
description  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
it  is  concerned;  the  next  is  to  classify  and 
compare  this  empirical  collection  of  facts, 
and  to  investigate  their  antecedent  causes. 
It  is  in  the  first  branch  of  the  study  that 
most  progress  has  been  made,  and  to  it 
indeed  the  notion  of  geography  is  still 
popularly  limited.  The  other  branch  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  physical  geograp 
phy,  but  it  is  more  correctly  the  science  of 
geography. 

The  knowledge  of  geography  has  thus 
advanced  from  first  rough  ideas  of  relative 
distance  between  neighboring  places,  to 
correct  views  of  the  earth's  form,  precise 
determinations  of  position,  and  accurate 
delineations  of  the  surface.  The  first  im- 
pressions of  the  differences  observed  be- 
tween different  countries  were  in  time  co^ 
rected  by  the  perception  of  similarities  no 
less  real.  The  characteristics  of  the  great 
regions  of  polar  cold  and  equatorial  heat^ 
of  the  sea  and  land,  of  the  mountains  and 
plains,  were  appreciated;  and  the  local 
variations  of  season  and  climate,  of  mod 
and  rain,  were  more  or  less  fidly  aaoci^ 
tained.  Later,  the  distribution  of  phmts 
and  animals,  their  occurrence  in  poups  of 
peculiar  structure  in  various  regions,  iM^d 
the  circumstances  under  which  audi 
groups  vary  firom  place  to  place  gave  xiie 
to  fresh  conceptions.  With  these  £icta 
were  also  observed  the  peculiarities  of  die 
races  of  men — their  physical  fimn,  lan- 
guages, customs,  and  history— exhibiting 
on  the  one  hand  striking  diffistences  in 
different  countries,  but,  on  the  other,  (^ften 
connected  by  a  strong  stamp  of  similarity 
over  large  areas. 
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the  gradual  accumulation  and  classi- 
)n  of  such  knowledge  the  scientific 
ption  of  geographical  unity  and  con- 
■/  was  at  length  formed,  and  the  con- 
n  established  that  while  each  different 
»f  the  eartli's  surface  has  its  special 
cteristics,  all  animate  and  inanimate 
3  constitutes  one  general  system,  and 
he  particular  features  of  each  region 
le  to  the  operation  of  universal  laws 
J  under  varying  local  conditions.  It 
on  such  a  conception  that  is  now 
ht  to  bear  the  doctrine,  very  gene- 
iccepted  by  the  naturalists  of  our  own 
ry,  that  each  successive  phase  of  the 
s  history,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
has  been  derived  from  that  which 
:led  it,  under  the  operation  of  the 
of  nature  as  we  now  find  them ;  and 
so  far  as  observation  justifies  the 
ion  of  any  conclusions  on  such  sub- 
no  change  has  ever  taken  place  in 
forces,  or  in  the  properties  of  matter, 
doctrine  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
octrine  of  evolution,  and  it  is  to  its 
:ation  to  geography  that  I  wish  to  di- 
our  attention. 

esire  here  to  remark  that  in  what  I 
)out  to  say,  I  altogether  leave  on  one 
11  questions  relating  to  the  origin  of 
r,  and  of  the  so-called  forces  of  na- 
rhich  give  rise  to  the  properties  of 
r.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
iubjects  are,  I  conceive,  beyond  the 
nate  field  of  physical  science,  which 
ited  to  discussions  directly  arising  on 
vithin  the  reach  of  observation,  or  on 
lings  based  on  such  facts.  It  is  a 
sary  condition  of  the  progress  of 
ledge  that  the  line  between  what 
rly  is  or  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
n  intelligence  is  ill  defined,  and  that 
)ns  will  vary  as  to  where  it  should  be 
I ;  for  it  is  the  avowed  and  successful 
f  science  to  keep  this  line  constantly 
ig  by  pushing  it  forward;  many  of 
forts  made  to  do  this  are  no  doubt 
ed  in  error,  but  all  are  deserving  of 
:t  that  are  undertaken  honestly. 
*  conception  of  evolution  is  essentially 
•f  a  passage  to  the  state  of  things 
observation  shows  us  to  exist  now, 
>ome  preceding  state  of  things.  Ap- 
to  geography,  that  is  to  say  to  the* 
it  condition  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
s  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
outlines  of  sea  and  land  have  been 
I  by    modifications    of  pre-existing 


oceans  and  continents,  brought  about  by 
the  operation  of  forces  which  are  still  in 
action,  and  which  have  acted  from  the 
most  remote  past  of  which  we  can  con- 
ceive ;  that  all  the  successive  forms  of  the 
surface, — the  depressions  occupied  by  the 
waters,  and  the  elevations  constituting 
mountain-chains, — are  due  to  these  same 
forces ;  that  these  have  been  set  up,  first, 
by  the  secular  loss  of  heat  which  accom- 
panied the  original  cooling  of  the  globe, 
and  second,  by  the  annual  or  daily  gain 
and  loss  of  heat  received  from  the  sun 
acting  on  the  matter  of  which  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere  are  composed ;  that  all 
variations  of  climate  are  dependent  on 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the  surface ; 
that  the  distribution  of  life  on  the  earth, 
and  the  vast  varieties  of  its  forms,  are  con- 
sequences of  contemporaneous  or  antece- 
dent changes  of  the  forms  of  the  surface 
and  climate ;  and  thus  that  our  planet  as 
we  now  find  it  is  the  result  of  modifications 
gradually  brought  about  in  its  successive 
stages,  by  the  necessary  action  of  the  mat- 
ter out  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  under 
the  influence  of  the  matter  which  is  exter- 
nal to  it. 

I  "shall  state  briefly  the  grounds  on 
which  these  conclusions  are  based. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  inorganic  fabric 
of  the  earth,  that  view  of  its  past  history 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  per- 
sistence of  all  the  forces  of  nature,  may  be 
said  to  be  now  universally  adopted.  This 
teaches  that  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
natural  phenomena  arises  from  new  com- 
binations of  old  forms  of  matter,  under 
the  action  of  new  combinations  of  old 
forms  of  force.  Its  recognition  has,  how- 
ever, been  comparatively  recent,  and  is  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  teachings  of 
that  eminent  geologist,  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  whom  we  have  lost  during  the  past 
year. 

When  we  look  back  by  the  help  of  geo- 
logical science  to  the  more  remote  past, 
through  the  epochs  immediately  preceding 
our  own,  we  find  evidence  of  marine  ani- 
mals, —  which  lived,  were  reproduced, 
and  died, — ^possessed  of  organs  proving 
that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  son ;  of  seas  whose 
waves  rose  before  the  winds,  breaking  down 
cliffe,  and  forming  beaches  of  boulders  and 
pebbles ;  of  tides  and  currents  spreading 
out  banks  of  sand  and  mud  on  which  are 
left  the  impress  of  the  ripple  of  the  water, 
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of  drops  of  rain,  and  of  the  track  of  ani- 
mals; and  all  these  appearances  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  which  we  observe  at 
the  present  day,  as  the  results  of  forces 
which  we  see  actually  in  operation.  Every 
successive  stage,  as  we  recede  in  the  past 
history  of  the  earth,  teaches  the  same  les- 
son. ITie  forces  which  are  now  at  work, 
whether  in  degrading  tlie  surface  by  the 
action  of  seas,  rivers,  or  frosts,  and  in 
transporting  its  fragments  into  the  sea,  or 
in  reconstituting  the  land  by  raising  beds 
laid  out  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  are 
traced  by  similar  effects  as  having  contin- 
ued at  work  from  the  earliest  times. 

Thus  pushing  back  our  inquiries,  we  at 
last  reach  the  point  where  the  apparent 
cessation  of  terrestrial  conditions  such  as 
now  exist  requires  us  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion in  which  our  planet  stands  to  other 
bodies  in  celestial  space ;  and  vast  though 
the  gulf  be  that  separates  us  from  these, 
science  has  been  able  to  bridge  it.  By 
means  of  spectroscopic  analysis  it  has  been 
established  that  tlie  constituent  elements 
of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
earth.  The  examination  of  the  meteorites 
which  have  fallen  on  the  earth  from  the 
interplanetary  spaces,  shows  that  they  also 
contain  nothing  foreign  to  the  constituents 
of  the  earth.  The  inference  seems  legiti- 
mate, corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  manifest 
connexion  between  the  sun  and  the  plane- 
tary bodies  circulating  around  it,  that  the 
whole  solar  system  is  formed  of  matter  of 
the  same  descriptions,  and  subject  to  the 
same  general  physical  laws.  These  con- 
clusions further  support  the  supposition 
that  the  earth  and  otlier  planets  have  been 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  matter  once 
diffused  in  space  around  the  sun ;  that  the 
first  consequence  of  this  aggregation  was 
to  develop  intense  heat  in  the  consolidating 
masses;  that  the  heat  thus  generated  in 
the  terrestrial  sphere  was  subsequently  lost 
by  radiation ;  and  that  the  surface  cooled 
and  became  a  solid  crust,  leaving  a  central 
nucleus  of  much  higher  temperature  within. 
The  earth's  surface  appears  now  to  have 
reached  a  temperature  which  is  virtually 
fixed,  the  gain  of  heat  from  the  sun  being, 
on  the  whole,  just  compensated  by  the 
loss  by  radiation  into  surrounding  space. 

Such  a  conception  of  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  earth's  existence  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted, as  in  accordance  with  observed 
facts.     It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


hollows  on  the  surfiace  of  the  globe  occu- 
pied by  the  ocean,  and  the  great  areas  of 
dry  land,  were  original  iregularities  of 
form  caused  by  unequal  contraction; 
and  that  the  mountains  were  corrugations, 
often  accompanied  by  ruptures,  caused  by 
the  strains  developed  in  the  external  crust 
by  the  force  of  central  attraction  exerted 
during  cooling,  and  were  not  due  to 
forces  directly  acting  upwards  generated 
in  the  interior  by  gases  or  otherwise.  It 
has  recently  been  very  ably  argued  by 
Mr.  Mallet  that  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canic heat  are  likewise  consequences  of 
extreme  pressures  in  the  external  crusty  set 
up  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  central  heated  nucleus. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving how  forces  can  have  been  thus  de- 
veloped sufticient  to  have  produced  the 
gigantic  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  over 
immense  areas,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
bottoms  of  former  seas  so  that  they  now 
form  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  to  have  effected  such  changes 
within  the  very  latest  geological  epoch. 
These  difficulties  in  great  measure  arise 
from  not  employing  correct  standards  of 
space  and  time  in  relation  to  the  pheno- 
mena. Vast  though  the  greatest  heights 
of  our  mountains  and  depths  of  our  seas 
ma^  be,  and  enormous  though  the  masses 
which  have  been  put  into  motion, 'when 
viewed  according  to  a  human  standud, 
they  are  insignificant  in  relation  to  the 
globe  as  a  whole.  Such  heights  and 
depths  (about  six  miles),  on  a  sphere  of 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  would  be  represented 
on  a  true  scale  by  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  the  average  elevation  of  the  whole  of 
the  dry  land  (about  one  thousand  feet) 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  snr&ce^ 
would  hardly  amount  to  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper.  The  fDioes 
developed  bjr  the  changes  of  tibe  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth  as  a  whole  most  be 
proportionate  to  its  dimensions ;  and  the 
results  of  their  action  on  the  inifiice  in 
causing  elevations,  contortions^  or  disrap- 
tions  of  the  strata,  cannot  be  oommensor- 
able  with  those  produced  bjfiNfces  having 
the  intensities,  or  by  strains  in  bodies  oi 
the  dimensions,  mth  which  our  oidinaiy 
experience  is  conversant 

The  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  past  time  is  pertiapa  less  great,  the 
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conception  being  one  with  which  most 
persons  are  now  more  or  less  familiar. 
But  I  would  remind  you,  that  great 
though  the  changes  in  human  affairs  have 
been  since  the  most  remote  epochs  of 
which  we  have  records  in  monuments  or 
history,  tliere  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
within  this  period  has  occurred  any  appre- 
ciable modification  of  the  main  outlines 
of  land  and  sea,  or  of  the  conditions  of 
climate,  or  of  the  general  characters  of 
living  creatures;  and  that  the  distance 
that  separates  us  from  those  days  is  as 
nothing  vvhcn  compared  to  the  remote- 
ness of  past  geological  ages.  No  useful 
approach  has  yet  been  made  to  a  numeri- 
cal estimate  of  the  duration  even  of  that 
portion  of  geological  time  which  is  nearest 
to  us ;  and  we  can  say  little  more  than 
that  the  earth's  past  history  extends  over 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
years. 

The  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  with  its 
atmosphere,  as  we  now  find  it,  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  residual  phe- 
nomena which  have  resulted  on  its  attain- 
ing a  condition  of  practical  equilibrium, 
the  more  active  process  of  aggregation 
having  ceased,  and  the  combination  of  its 
elements  into  the  various  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  matters  found  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face having  been  completed.  During  its 
passage  to  its  present  state  many  wonder- 
ful changes  must  have  taken  place,  includ- 
ing the  condensation  of  the  ocean,  which 
must  have  long  continued  in  ebullition,  or 
in  a  state  bordering  on  it,  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  densely  charged  with  wa- 
tery vapor.  Apart  from  the  movements 
in  its  solid  crust  caused  by  the  general 
cooling  and  contraction  of  the  earth,  the 
higher  temperature  due  to  its  earlier  con- 
dition hardly  enters  directly  into  any  of 
the  considerations  that  arise  in  connection 
with  its  present  climate,  or  with  the 
changes  during  past  time  which  are  of 
most  interest  to  us ;  for  the  conditions  of 
climate  and  temperature  at  present,  as 
well  as  in  the  period  during  which  the  ex- 
istence of  life  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  fossil  remains,  and  which  have  affected 
the  production  and  distribution  of  organ- 
ized beings,  are  dependent  on  other 
causes,  to  a  consideration  of  which  I  now 
proceed. 

The  natural  phenomena  relating  to  the 
atmosphere  are  often  extremely  complicat- 
ed and  difticult  of  explanation ;  and  me- 


teorology is  the  least  advanced  of  the 
branches  of  physical  science.  But  suffi- 
cient is  known  to  indicate,  without  possi- 
ble doubt,  that  the  primary  causes  of  the 
great  series  of  phenomena,  included  under 
the  general  term  climate,  are  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical forces  set  in  operation  by  the  sun's 
heat,  varied  from  time  to  time  and  from 
place  to  place,  by  the  influence  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  of  its  revolu- 
tion on  its  axis,  of  geographical  position, 
elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  by  the  great  mo- 
bility of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean. 

The  intimate  connection  between  climate 
and  local  geographical  conditions  is  every- 
where apparent ;  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  great  differences  between  neigh- 
boring places  where  the  effective  local 
conditions  are  not  alike,  which  often  far 
surpass  the  contrasts  attending  the  widest 
separation  possible  on  the  globe.  Three 
or  four  miles  of  vertical  height  produce 
effects  almost  equal  to  those  of  transfer 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  seas  and  continents 
gives  rise  to  periodical  winds, — the  trades 
or  monsoons, — which  maintain  their  gen- 
eral characteristics  over  wide  areas,  but 
present  almost  infinite  local  modifications 
whether  of  season,  direction,  or  force. 
The  direction  of  the  coasts  and  their  greater 
or  less  continuity  greatly  influence  the  flow 
of  the  currents  of  the  ocean ;  and  these,  . 
with  the  periodical  winds,  tend  on  the 
one  hand  to  equalize  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
other  to  cause  surprising  variations  within 
a  limited  area.  Ranges  of  mountains, 
and  their  position  in  relation  to  the  peri- 
odical or  rain-bearing  winds,  are  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which,  owing  to  the  laws  of 
elastic  gases,  the  great  mass  of  the  air  and 
watery  vapor  are  concentrated.  By  their 
presence  they  may  either  constitute  a  bar- 
rier across  which  no  rain  can  pass,  or  de- 
termine the  fall  of  torrents  of  rain  around 
them.  Their  absence  or  their  tmfavorable 
position,  by  removing  the  causes  of  con- 
densation, may  lead  to  the  neighboring 
tracts  becoming  rainless  deserts. 

The  difficulties  that  arise  in  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  of  climate  on  the 
earth  as  it  now  is  are  naturally  increased 
when  the  attempt  is  made    to  explain 
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what  is  shown  by  geological  evidence  to 
have  happened  in  past  ages.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  over  these  last 
difficulties,  by  invoking  supposed  changes 
in  the  sources  of  terrestrial  heat,  or  in  the 
conditions  under  which  heat  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  earth,  for  which  there  is  no 
justification;  violent  departures  from  the 
observed  course  of  nature  have  been  as- 
sumed to  account  for  some  of  the  analo- 
gous mechanical  difficulties. 

Among  the  most  perplexing  of  such 
climatal  problems  are  those  involved  in 
the  former  extension  of  glacial  action  of 
various  sorts  over  areas  which  could 
hardly  have  been  subject  to  it  under  ex- 
isting terrestrial  and  solar  conditions; 
and  in  the  discovery,  conversely,  of  indica- 
tions of  far  higher  temperatures  at  certain 
places  than  seems  compatible  with  their 
high  latitudes ;  and  in  the  alternations  of 
such  extreme  conditions.  The  true  solu- 
tion of  these  questions  has  apparently 
been  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  the  varying  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  which,  though  inap- 
preciable in  the  comparatively  few  years 
to  which  the  affairs  of  men  are  limited, 
become  of  great  importance  in  the  vastly 
increased  period  brought  into  consider- 
ation when  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
earth.  The  changes  of  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit  are  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  appre- 
ciable differences  in  the  mean  temperature 
either  of  the  earth  generally  or  of  the  two 
hemispheres;  but  they  may,  when  com- 
bined with  those  changes  of  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  axis  which  are  consequences 
of  the  movements  known  as  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  and  nutation,  lead 
to  the  exaggeration  of  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  or  to  their  diminution; 
and  this  would  appear  to  supply  the 
means  of  explaining  the  observed  facts, 
though  doubtless  the  detailed  application 
of  the  conception  will  long  continue  to 
give  rise  to  discussions,  Mr.  Croll,  in  his 
book  entitled  "  Climate  and  Time,"  has 
recently  brought  together  with  much  re- 
search all  that  can  now  be  said  on  this 
subject;  afid  the  general  correctness  of 
that  part  of  his  conclusions  which  refers 
to  the  periodical  occurrence  of  epochs  of 
greatly  increased  winter  cold  and  summer 
heat  in  one  hemisphere,  combined  with  a 
more  equable  climate  in  the  other,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  fully  established. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  are 


held  to  prove  that  the  inorganic  structure 
of  the  globe,  through  all  its  successive 
stages — the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  with 
its  varied  surface  of  land  and  sea,  moun- 
tain and  plain,  and  with  its  atmosphere 
which  distributes  heat  and  moisture  over 
that  surface — has  been  evolved  as  the  nec- 
essary result  of  an  original  aggregation  of 
matter  at  some  extremely  remote  period, 
and  of  the  subsequent  modification  of  that 
matter  in  condition  and  form  under  the  ex- 
clusive operation  of  invariable  physical 
forces. 

From  these  investigations  we  carry  on 
the  inquiry  to  the  living  creatures  found 
upon  the  earth ;  wliat  are  their  relations 
one  to  another,  and  what  to  the  inorganic 
world  with  which  they  are  associated  ? 

This  inquiry,  first  directed  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  thence  carried  backwards 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  past,  proves  that 
there  is  one  general  system  of  life,  vegeta- 
ble and  animal,  which  is  co-extensive  with 
the  earth  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  has  been 
in  all  the  successive  stages  of  which  we 
obtain  a  knowledge  by  geological  research. 
The  phenomena  of  life,  as  thus  asceitaiD- 
ed,  are  mcluded  in  the  organization  of 
living  creatures,  and  their  distribution  in 
time  and  place.  The  common  bond  that 
subsists  between  all  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals is  testified  by  the  identity  of  the  ul- 
timate elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. These  elements  are  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a  few 
others  in  comparatively  small  quantities; 
the  whole  of  the  materials  of  all  living 
things  being  found  among  those  that 
compose  tlie  inorganic  portion  of  the 
earth. 

The  close  relation  existing  between  the 
least  specialised  animals  and  plants,  and 
between  these  and  organic  matter  not  hav- 
ing life,  and  even  inorganic  matter,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  difficulty  that  arises  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  distinctions 
between  them.  Among  the  more  highly 
developed  members  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  living  creatures,  the  weU-known 
similarities  of  structure  observed  in  the  va- 
rious groups  indicate  a  connection  between 
proximate  forms,  which  was  lonff  seen  to 
be  akin  to  that  derived  through  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor  by  occunary  gen- 
eration. 

The  facts  of  distribution  show  that  cer- 
tain forms  are  associated  in  certain  areas, 
and  that  as  we  pass  from  one  such  area 
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to  another  the  forms  of  life  change  also. 
The  general  assemblages  of  living  crea- 
tures in  neighboring  countries  easily  acces- 
sible to  one  another,  and  having  similar 
climates,  resemble  one  another ;  and  much 
in  the  same  way,  as  the  distance  between 
areas  increases,  or  their  mutual  accessibili- 
ty diminishes,  or  the  conditions  of  climate 
differ,  the  likeness  in  the  forms  within 
them  becomes  continually  less  apparent. 
The  plants  and  animals  existing  at  any 
time  in  any  locality  tend  constantly  to 
diffuse  themselves  around  that  local  cen- 
tre, this  tendency  being  controlled  by  the 
climate  and  other  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding area,  so  that  under  certain  unfa- 
vorable conditions  diffusion  ceases. 

The  possibilities  of  life  are  further  seen 
to  be  everywhere  directly  influenced  by 
all  external  conditions,  such  as  those  of 
climate,  including  temperature,  humidity, 
and  wind  ;  of  the  length  of  the  seasons 


quence  when  the  external  conditions  are 
more  suitable  to  the  preserved  forms  than 
to  those  lost.  The  operation  of  these 
causes  he  called  Natural  Selection.  Pro- 
longed over  a  great  extent  of  time  it  sup- 
plies the  long-sought  key  to  the  complex 
system  of  forms  either  now  living  on  the 
earth,  or  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  fossil  state,  and  explains  the  rela- 
tions among  them,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  distribution  has  taken  place  in 
time  and  space. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  directing  forces  which  have  been 
efficient  in  developing  the  existing  forms 
of  life  from  those  which  went  before  them, 
are  those  same  successive  external  condi- 
tions, including  the  forms  of  land  and  sea 
and  the  character  of  the  climate,  which 
have  already  been  shown  to  arise  from  the 
gradual  modification  of  the  material  fabric 
of  the  globe,  as  it .  slowly  attained  to  its 


and  days  and  nights  ;  of  the  character  of  present  state.     In  each  succeeding  epoch, 

the  surface,  whether  it  be  land  or  water,  and  in  each  separate  locality,  the  forms  pre- 

and  whether  it  be  covered  by  vegetation  served  and  handed  on  to  the  future  were 

or  otherwise  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  of  determined  by  the  general  conditions  of 

the    presence   of  other  living  creatures  ;  surface  at  the  time  and  place  ;  and  the  ag- 

and   many  more.      The    abundance    of  gregate  of  successive    sets  of  conditions 

forms  of  life  in  different  areas  (as  distin-  over  the  whole  earth's  surface  has  deter- 


guished  from  number  of  individuals)  is  also 
found  to  vary  greatly,  and  to  be  related 
to  the  accessibility  of  such  areas  to  immi- 
gration from  without ;  to  the  existence, 
within  or  near  the  areas,  of  localities  offer- 
ing considerable  variations  of  the  condi- 
tions that  chiefly  affect  life ;  and  to  the 
local  climate  and  conditions  being  com- 
patible with  such  immigration. 

For  the  explanation  of  these  and  other 
phenomena  of  •  organization  and  distribu- 
tion, the  only  direct  evidence  that  observa- 
tion can  supply  is  that  derived  from  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  creatures  now  liv- 
ing ;  and  no  other  mode  is  known  than 
that  which  takes  place  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion, through  descent  from  parent  to  off- 
spring. 

It  was  left  for  the  genius  of  Darwin  to 
point  out  how  the  course  of  nature  as  it 
now  acts  in  the  reproduction  of  living 
creatures,  is  sufficient  for  the  interpretation 
of  what  had  previously  been  imcomprehen- 
sible  in  these  matters.  He  showed  how 
propagation  by  descent  operates  subject  to 
the  occurrence  of  certain  small  variations 
in  the  offspring,  and  that  the  preservation 
of  some  of  these  varieties  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  6 


mined  the  entire  series  of  forms  which 
have  existed  in  the  past,  and  have  sur- 
vived till  now. 

As  we  recede  from  the  present  into  the 
past,  it  necessarily  follows,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  ultimate  failure  of  all  evi- 
dence as  to  the  conditions  of  the  past,  that 
positive  testimony  of  the  conformity  of 
the  facts  with  the  principle  of  evolution 
gradually  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases. 
In  the  same  way  positive  evidence  of  the 
continuity  of  action  of  all  the  phy3ical 
forces  of  nature  eventually  fails.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  procured,  exclusively  supports  the  be- 
lief in  this  continuity  of  action,  and  as  we 
have  no  experience  of  the  contrary,  the 
only  justifiable  conclusion  is,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  life  must  have  been  §oing  on 
as  we  now  know  it,  without  any  mtermis- 
sion  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
on  the  earth.   . 

These  considerations  manifestly  afford 
no  sort  of  clue  to.  the  origin  of  life.  They 
only  serve  to  take  us  back  to  a  very  re- 
mote epoch,  when  the  living  creatures  dif- 
fered greatly  in  detail  from  those  of  the 
present  time,  but  had  such  resemblances 
to  them  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
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the  essence  of  life  then  was  the  same  as 
now ;  and  through  that  epoch  into  an  un- 
known anterior  period,  during  which  the 
possibility  of  life,  as  we  understand  it,  be- 
gan, and  from  which  have  emerged  in  a 
way  that  we  cannot  comprehend  matter 
with  its  properties,  bound  together  by 
what  we  call  the  elementary  physical 
forces.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
in  any  observed  fact  for  suggesting  that  the 
wonderful  property  which  we  call  life,  ap- 
pertains to  the  combinations  of  elementary 
substances  in  association  with  which  it  is 
exclusively  found,  otherwise  than  as  all 
other  properties  appertain  to  the  particular 
forms  or  combinations  of  matter  with  which 
they  are  associated.  It  is  no  more  possi- 
ble to  say  how  originated  or  operates  the 
tendency  of  some  sorts  of  matter  to  take 
the  form  of  vapors,  or  fluids,  or  solid  bo- 
dies, in  all  their  various  shapes,  or  for  the 
various  sorts  of  matter  to  attract  one  an- 
other or  combine,  than  it  is  to  explain  the 
origin  in  certain  forms  of  matter  of  the  pro- 
perty we  call  life,  or  the  mode  of  its  action. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  accept  such  facts  as  the  foundation 
of  positive  knowledge,  and  from  them  to 
rise  to  the  apprehension  of  the  means  by 
which  nature  has  reached  its  present  state, 
and  is  advancing  into  an  unknown  future . 
These  conceptions  of  the  relations  of 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  to  the  earth  in 
its  successive  stages,  lead  to  views  of  the 
significance  of  type  (/>.,  the  general 
system  of  structure  running  through  vari- 
ous groups  of  organized  beings)  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  it  was  held 
to  be  an  indication  of  some  occult  power 
directing  the  appearance  of  a  succession 
of  living  creatures  on  the  earth,  according 
to  some  arbitrary  preconceived  plan.  In 
the  light  of  evolution,  type  is  nothing  more 
than  the  course  given  to  the  actual  devel- 
opment of  life  by  the  surface  conditions  of 
the  earth,  which  have  supplied  the  forces 
that  determined  the  forms  of  the  successive 
generations  leading  from  the  past  to  the 
present.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  in- 
herent or  prearranged  disposition  towards 
the  development  of  life  in  any  particular 
direction.  It  would  rather  appear  that 
the  actual  face  of  nature  is  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  apparently  trivial  incidents, 
which. by  some  very  slight  alteration  of 
local  circumstances  might  often,  it  would 
seem,  have  been  turned  in  a  different  di- 
rection.    Some  otherwise  unimportant  dif- 


ference in  the  constitution  or  seijuence  of 
the  substrata  at  any  locality,  might  have 
determined  the  elevation  of  mountains 
where  a  hollow  filled  by  the  sea  was  actu- 
ally formed,  and  thereby  the  whole  of  the 
climatal  and  other  conditions  of  a  lai^e 
area  would  have  been  changed,  and  an 
entirely  different  impulse  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  life  locally,  which  might 
have  impressed  a  new  character  on  the 
whole  face  of  nature. 

But  further,  all  that  we  see  or  know  to 
have  existed  upon  the  earth  has  been 
controlled  to  its  most  minute  details  by  the 
original  constitution  of  the  matter  which 
was  drawn  together  to  form  our  planet. 
The  actual  character  of  all  inorganic  sub- 
stances, as  of  all  living  creatures,  is  only 
consistent  with  the  actual  constitution  and 
proportions  of  the  various  substances^of 
which  the  earth  is  composed.  Other  pro- 
portions than  the  actual  ones  in  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  atmosphere  would  have  re- 
quired an  entirely  different  organization  in 
all  air-breathing  animals,  and  probably  in 
all  plants.  With  any  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  water  either  in  the 
sea  or  distributed  as  vapor,  vast  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  living  creatures  must 
have  been  involved.  Without  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbon,  what  we 
term  life  would  have  been  impossible.  But 
such  speculations  need  not  be  extended. 

The  substances  of  which  the  earth  is 
now  composed  are  identical  with  those  of 
which  it  has  always  been  made  up; 
so  far  as  is  known  it  has  lost  nothing  and 
has  gained  nothing,  except  what  has  been 
added  in  extremely  minute  quantities  by 
the  fall  of  meteorites.  AH"  that  is  or  ever 
has  been  upon  the  earth  is  part  of  the  earth, 
has  sprung  from  the  earth,  is  sustained  by 
the  earth,  and  returns  to  the  earth;  taking 
back  thither  what  it  withdrew,  making 
good  the  materials  on  whjch  life  depends, 
without  which  it  would  cease,  and  which 
are  destined  again  to  enter  into  new  forms, 
and  contribute  to  the  ever  onward  flow  of 
the  great  current  of  existence. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  removed 
all  doubt  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
human  race  stands  to  this  great  stream  of 
life.  It  is  now  established  that  man  existed 
on  the  earth  at  a  period  vastly  anterior  to 
any  of  which  we  have  records  in  history 
or  otherwise.  He  was  the  contempo- 
rary of  many  extinct  mammalia  at  a  time 
when  the  outlines  of  land  and  sea,  and  the 
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conditions  of  climate  over  large  parts  of 
the  earth,  were  wholly  different  from  what 
they  now  are,  and  our  race  has  been  ad- 
vancing towards  its  present  condition  dur- 
ing a  series  of  ages  for  the  extent  of  which 
ordinary  conceptions  of  time  'afford  no 
suitable  measure.  These  facts  have,  in  re- 
cent years,  given  a  different  direction  to 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  groups  of  mankind  have  become  dis- 
tributed over  the  areas  where  they  are 
now  found ;  and  difficulties  once  consider- 
ed insuperable  become  soluble  when  re- 
garded in  connection  with  those  alterations 
of  the  outlines  of  land  and  sea,  which  are 
shown  to  have  been  going  on  up  to  the 
very  latest  geological  periods.  The  an- 
cient monuments  of  Egypt,  which  take  us 
back  perhaps  seven  thousand  years  from 
the  present  time,  indicate  that  when  they 
were  erected  the  neighboring  countries 
were  in  a  condition  of  civilisation  not  very 
greatly  different  from  that  which  existed 
when  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  or  Mahometans  hardly  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  progress  of 
the  population  towards  that  condition  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than 
by  prolonged  gradual  transformations,  go- 
ing back  to  times  so  far  distant  as  to  re- 
quire a  geological  rather  than  an  histori- 
cal standard  of  reckoning. 

Man,  in  short,  takes  his  place  with  the 
rest  of  the  animate  world,  in  the  advanc- 
ing front  of  which  he  occupies  so  conspic- 
uous a  position.  Yet  for  this  position  he 
is  indebted  not  to  any  exclusive  powers 
of  his  own,  but  to  the  wonderful  compel- 
ling forces  of  nature  which  have  lifted  him 
entirely  without  his  knowledge,  and  almost 
without  his  participation,  so  far  above  the 
animals  of  whom  he  is  still  one,  though  the 
only  one  able  to  see  or  consider  what  he  is. 

For  the  social  habits  essential  to  his 
progress,  which  he  possessed  even  in  his 
most  primitive  state,  man  is  without  ques- 
tion dependent  on  his  ancestors,  as  he 
is  for  his  form  and  other  physical  pecu- 
liarities. In  his  advance  to  civilisation  he 
was  insensibly  forced,  by  the  pressure  of 
external  circumstances,  through  the  more 
savage  condition  in  which  his  life  was  that 
of  the  hunter,  first  to  pastoral  and  then 
to  agricultural  occupations.  The  require- 
ments of  a  population  gradually  increasing 
in  numbers  could  only  be  met  by  a  supply 
of  food  more  regular  and  more  abundant 
than  could    be    provided   by  the  chase. 


But  the  possibility  of  the  change  from  the 
hunter  to  the  shepherd  or  herdsman  rest- 
ed on  the  antecedent  existence  of  animals 
suited  to  supply  man  with  food,  having 
gregarious  habits  and  fitted  for  domesti- 
cation, such  as  sheep,  goats,  and  horned 
cattle.  For  their  support  the  social  grass- 
es were  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  for 
the  growth  of  these  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance land  naturally  suitable  for  pasture 
was  required.  '  A  further  evasion  of  man's 
growing  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
food  was  secured  by  aid  of  the  cereal 
grasses,  which  supplied  the  means  by 
which  agriculture,  the  outcome  of  pasto- 
ral life,  became  the  chief  occupation  of 
more  civilised  generations.  Lastly,  when 
these  increased  facilities  for  providing  food 
were  in  turn  overtaken  by  the  growth  of 
the  population,  new  power  to  cope  with 
the  recurring  difficulty  was  gained  through 
the  cultivation  of  mechanical  arts  and  of 
thought,  for  which  the  needful  leisure  was 
for  the  first  time  obtained  when  the  ear- 
liest steps  of  civilisation  had  removed  the 
necessity  for  unremitting  search  after  the 
naeans  of  supporting  existence.  Then 
was  broken  down  the  chief  barrier  in  the 
way  of  progress,  and  man  was  carried  for- 
ward to  the  condition  in  which  he  now  is. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that 
the  growth  of  civilisation,  by  aid  of  its 
instruments,  pastoral  and  agricultural  in- 
dustry, was  the  result  of  the  unconscious 
adoption  of  defences  supplied  by  what 
was  exterior  to  man,  rather  thai^  of  any 
truly  intelligent  steps  taken  with  fore- 
thought to  attain  it ;  and  in  these  respects 
man,  in  his  struggle  for  existence,  has  not 
differed  from  the  humbler  animals  or  from 
plants.  Neither  can  the  marvellous  ulti- 
mate growth  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  ac- 
quisition of  the' power  of  applying  to  his 
use  all  that  lies  without  him,  be  viewed 
as  differing  in  anything  but  form  or  degree 
from  the  earliest  steps  in  his  advance. 
The  needful  protection  against  the  foes  of 
his  constantly  increasing  race, — the  le- 
gions of  hunger  and  disease,  infinite  in 
number,  ever  changing  their  mode  of  at- 
tack or  springing  up  in  new  shapes, — 
could  only  be  attained  by  some  fresh  adap- 
tation of  his  organization  to  his  wants 
and  this  has  taken  the  form  of  that  devel- 
opment of  intellect  which  has  placed  all 
other  creatures  at  his  feet,  and  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  in  his  hand. 

The  picture  that  I  have  thus  attempted 
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to  draw  presents  to  us  our  earth  carrying 
with  it,  or  receiving  from  the  sun  or  other 
external  bodies,  as  it  travels  through  celes- 
tial space,  all  the  materials  and  all  the 
forces  by  help  of  which  is  fashioned  what- 
ever we  see  upon  it.  We  may  liken  it  to 
a  great  complex  living  organism,  having 
an  inert  substratum  of  inorganic  matter  on 
which  are  formed  many  separate  organized 
centres  of  life,  but  all  bound  up  together 
by  a  common  law  of  existence,  each  indi- 
vidual part  depending  on  those  around 
it,  and  on  the  past  condition  of  the  whole. 
Science  is  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
several  parts  of  this  organism  one  to  an- 
other, and  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  geographer  to  bring  to- 
gether from  all  places  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face the  materials  from  which  shall  be  de- 
duced the  scientific  conception  of  nature. 
Geography  supplies  the  rough  blocks 
wherewith  to  build  up  that  grand  struc- 
ture towards  the  completion  of  which  sci- 
ence is  striving.  The  traveller,  who  is  the 
journeyman  of  science,  collects  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth  observations  of  fact 
to  be  submitted  to  the  research  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  to  provide  the  necessary  means 
of  verifying  the  inductions  obtained  by 
study,  or  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  it. 
If,  therefore,  travellers  are  to  fulfil  the  du- 


ties put  upon  them  by  the  division  of  sci- 
entific labors,  they  must  maintain  their 
knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  sci- 
ence at  such  a  standard  as  will  enable  them 
thoroughly  to  apprehend  what  are  the  pre- 
sent requirements  of  science,  and  the 
classes  of  facts  on  which  fresh  observation 
must  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure  its  ad- 
vance. Nor  does  this  involve  any  imprac- 
ticable course  of  study.  Such  knowledge* 
as  will  fit  a  traveller  for  usefully  participa- 
ting in  the  progress  of  science  is  now  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  The  lustre 
of  that  energy  and  self-devotion  which 
characterize  the  better  class  of  explorers  will 
not  be  dimmed,  by  joining  to  these  quali- 
ties an  amount  of  scientific  training  which 
will  enable  them  to  bring  away  from  dis- 
tant regions  enlarged  conceptions  of  other 
matters  besides  mere  distance  and  direction. 
How.  great  is  the  value  to  science  of  the 
observations  of  travellers  endowed  with  a 
share  of  such  instruction  is  testified  by  the 
labors  of  many  living  naturalists.  In  our 
day  this  is  especially  true ;  and  I  appeal  to 
all  who  desire  to  promote  the  progress  of 
geographical  science  as  explorers,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  doing  so  efficiently, 
while  they  yet  possess  the  vigor  and  phy- 
sical powers  that  so  much  conduce  to  suc- 
cess in  their  pursuits. — Fortnightly  RevicnK 


THE    CHILDREN'S    BED-TIME. 

The  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  hall. 
The  curfew  of  the  children's  day. 
That  calls  each  little  pattering  foot 

From  dance  and  song  and  livelong  play; 
Their  day  that  in  our  wider  light 
Floats  like  a  silver  day-moon  white. 
Nor  in  our  darkness  sinks  to  rest. 
But  sets  within  a  golden  west.  ^ 

Ah,  tender  hour  that  sends  a  drift 

Of  children's  kisses  through  the  house. 
And  cuckoo-notes  of  sweet  **  Good-night," 

That  thoughts  of  heaven  and  home  arouse , 
And  a  soft  stir  to  sense  and  heart, 
As  when  the  bee  and  blossom  part; 
And  little  feet  that  patter  slower. 
Like  the  last  droppings  of  the  shower. 

And  in  the  children's  rooms  aloft 
What  blossom  shapes  do  gaily  slip 

Their  dainty  sheaths,  and  rosy  run 
From  clasping  hand  and  kissing  lip,"! 
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A  naked  sweetness  to  the  eye, — 
Blossom  and  babe  and  butterfly 
In  witching  one,  so  dear  a  sight! 
An  ecstasy  of  life  and  light. 

And,  ah,  what  lovely  witcheries 

Bestrew  the  floor!  an  empty  sock, 
By  vanished  dance  and  song  left  loose 

As  dead  birds*  throats ;  a  tiny  smock 
That,  sure,  upon  some  meadow  grew, 
And  drank  the  heaven-sweet  rains;  a  shoe 
Scarce  bigger  than  an  acorn  cup; 
Frocks  that  seem  flowery  meads  cut  up. 

Then  lily-drest  in  angel-white 

To  mother's  knee  they  trooping  come. 
The  soft  palms  fold  like  kissing  shells, 

And  they  and  we  go  singing  home, — 
Their  bright  heads  bowed  and  worshipping. 
As  though  some  glory  of  the  spring. 
Some  daffodil  that  mocks  the  day, 
Should  fold  his  golden  palms  and  pray. 

The  gates  of  Paradise  swing  wide 

A  moment's  space  in  soft  accord. 
And  those  dread  Angels,  Life  and  Death, 

A  moment  vail  the  flaming  sword. 
As  o'er  this  weary  world  forlorn 
From  Eden's  secret  heart  is  borne 
That  breath  of  Paradise  most  fair. 
Which  mothers  call  "  the  children's  prayer." 

Ah,  deep  pathetic  mystery  ! 

The  world's  great  woe  unconscious  hung, 
A  rain-drop  on  a  blossom's  lip; 

White  innocence  that  woos  our  wrong, 
And  Love  divine  that  looks  again, 
Unconscious  of  the  Cross  and  pain. 
From  sweet  child-eyes,  and  in  that  child 
Sad  earth  and  heaven  reconciled. 

Then  kissed,  on  beds  we  lay  them  down. 

As  fragrant-white  as  clover'd  sod. 
And  all  the  upper  floors  grow  hushed 

With  children's  sleep,  and  dews  of  God. 
And  as  our  stars  their  beams  do  hide, 
The  stars  of  twilight,  opening  wide, 
Take  up  the  heavenly  tale  at  even. 
And  light  us  on  to  God  and  heaven. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

"  In  spite  of  prudence  and  all  the  other 
reasonable  bugbears  you  array  against  me, 
I  will  run  down  on  Saturday  and  see  how 
you  are  getting  on,"  wrote  Tom  Reed  to 
Mrs.  Temple  a  week  or  two  after  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Turner,  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter ;  for  Mrs.  Temple  had  requested  that 
for  a  while  he  would  abstain  from  visiting 
them  until  they  had  established  themselves, 
fearing  that  Tom's  hopelessly  gentleman- 
like air  might  afford  food  for  scandal  and 
conjecture.  "You  will  be  quite  satisfied 
with  my  appearance.  I  have  invested  in 
a  travelling  suit  of  the  most  *  gent  Mike 
aspect.  I  shall  put  rings  on  my  fingers, 
and  would  put  bells  on  the  other  fingers 
(as  the  French  have  it),  if  they  would 
facilitate  matters.  In  short,  I  hope  to 
look  the  character  of  your  London  agent 
perfectly,  and  expect  to  be  welcomed  lite- 
rally and  metaphorically  with  open  arms." 

"  How  delightful  it  will  be  to  see  him  !" 
cried  Kate  after  reading  this  aloud.  "  But 
it  is  almost  too  soon  for  him  to  come. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Fanny  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not,"  returned  that 
young  lady  candidly,  and  sparkling  all 
over  with  smiles.  "  I  have  rather  wonder- 
ed why  he  kept  away  so  long — I  mean 
after  Miss  Potter  went ;"  for  "  Mrs. 
Browne's  right-hand  woman"  had  depart- 
ed a  considerable  time  before,  much  grati- 
fied by  a  small  present  over  and  above 
the  sum  agreed  upon  for  her  services,  and 
eloquent  in  her  wishes  for  the  young 
widow's  success. 

"  You  know  I  have  always  warned  him 
not  to  come." 

"  But  for  all  that,"  pouted  Fanny,  "  he 
has  been  marvellously  patient." 

"  You  are  an  unreasonable  little  goose," 
said  her  friend.  "  However,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  him.  He  cannot  be  here 
till  late.  We  must  have  something  very 
nice  for  supper,  and  an  extra  good  dinner 
on  Sunday.  I  will  go  and  speak  to  Mills." 
And  Mrs.  Temple  rose  from  the  breakfast- 
table,  where  this  conversation  took  place. 

"I  do  not  think  Tom  cares  much  for 
eating,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  slight  sigh  and 


a  tinge  of  sentiment  in  the  outlook  of  her 
bright  brown  eyes. 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple. 
"  There  is  a  strong  dash  of  the  Epicurean 
in  the  dear  old  fellow.  Depend  upon  it 
he  loves  sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that's 
nice,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  though  I  be- 
lieve he  is  man  enough  to  do  without  any- 
thing cheerfully,  if  necessary."  And 
Mrs.  Temple  went  off  quickly  to  consult 
Mills,  whose  countenance  relaxed  even 
towards  the  ex-stockbroker's  gentleman 
when  she  heard  she  was  to  "  kill  the  fatted 
calf"  for  Master  Tom. 

Business  was  quite  over,  and  the  **  shut- 
ters up" — ^phrase  suggestive  of  repose — 
when  Tom  arrived  The  best  sitting-room 
had  been  prepared  ;  the  lamp  was  burn- 
ing soft  but  bright ;  the  window,  open  up- 
on the  garden,  let  in  the  delicious  perfume 
of  mignonette  mingled  with  new-mown 
grass,  for  the  little  plat  had  been  carefully 
shaven  in  the  afternoon,  that  things  might 
look  their  best;  the  old  furniture  judicious- 
ly arranged,  with  some  telling  additions  of 
ornamental  needle-work. 

"  I  am  sure  it  all  looks  lovely,"  said 
Fanny,  putting  the  finishing  touches  with 
trembling  fingers.  Both  friends  were  in  a 
state  of  joyous  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  Reed's  visit.  To  Fanny  it  was  all  joy ; 
but  Kate  was  surprised  and  vexed  to  feel 
how  keen  and  painful  were  the  memories 
revived  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  him. 
Bravely  as  she  worked  and  faced  her  desti- 
ny, she  still  quivered  under  the  sense  of  de- 
feat and  injustice;  she  still  burned  with  the 
desire  to  right  herself  and  revenge  the  in- 
sults that  had  been  heaped  upon  her,  which 
were  none  the  less  bitter  for  being  uncon- 
sciously offered. 

"  Listen !  a  carriage,  or  something,  has 
stopped  at  the  door,"  she  exclaimedy 
turning  gladly  from  her  own  stinging 
thoughts ;  and  the  next  moment  all  their 
past  life  seemed  to  rush  back  upon  them 
as  Tom  entered,  in  a  bright  purple-tinted 
'  heather  suit,'  with  broad  stripes  down  his 
trousers,  and  an  indescribable  felt  hat  on 
his  head,  which  he  speedily  removed.  "  My 
dear  Tom !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  70U  I" 
cried  Mrs.  Temple,  holding  out  both  hands. 
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*'And  I^am  not  sorry,"  added  Fanny, 
trying  with  shy  coquetry  not  to  look  too 
happy. 

** What's  your  delight  to  mine!"  ex- 
claimed Tom,  clasping  the  widow's  hands 
warmly,  then  letting  them  go  to  grasp 
Fanny's,  and  further  proceeding  to  a  hasty, 
ecstatic  hug.  "  I  have  been  the  most  deso- 
late and  disconsolate  of  bachelors  since  you 
left.  Nothing  but  the  hope  of  getting  leave 
to  run  down  to  see  you  has  kept  me  from 
going  utterly  to  the  bad.  And  what  a 
jolly  place  you  have  !"  sniffing  the  sweet 
air.  "  The  perfume  of  the  garden  is 
heavenly;  and  how  well  you  are  both 
looking!  By  Jove!  I  fancy  this  is  the 
ornamental  side  of  shopkeeping." 

"  It  has  its  uglier  aspects,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Temple ;  "  but  we  are  not  worn  to 
skeletons  yet." 

"  No  ?"  said  Tom  interrogatively ;  then 
holding  out  his  arms  again  to  Fanny,  "  I 
should  like  to  test  the  truth  of  that  asser- 
tion." 

"  Ah,"  said  Fanny,  retreating,  "  this 
*  London  assurance  *  will  not  do,  Tom." 

"  Come,  you  must  be  famished,"  re- 
marked the  fair  hostess,  moving  to  the 
table. 

"  Nearly,"  said  her  guest ;  "  but  before 
proceeding  to  business  I  will  secure 
quarters  for  the  night.  Where  shall  I  go  ? 
I  want  to  avoid  the  haunts  of  a  bloated 
aristocracy,  lest  the  arrival  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  individual  might  be  bruited 
abroad." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  any  ho- 
tel except  the  *  Marine,'  and  that  is        ** 

**  Far  too  fine,"  interrupted  Tom;  "  but 
my  cab  is  at  the  door  ;  I'll  confide  in  the 
driver.  I  shall  return  in  ten  minutes,  and 
devour  everything  before  me." 

'^  He  may  say  what  he  likes  about  being 
desolate,"  cried  Fanny,  **  I  never  saw 
him  look  better," 

"  I  am  sure .  I  have,"  returned  Mrs. 
Temple.  ^^  And  what  an  absurd  suit  of 
clothes!" 

It  was  a  very  joyous  supper  that  ni^ht 
Tom  was  in  the  wildest  spirits.  A  little 
piece  he  had  written  for  the  Lesbian 
Theatre  had  been  accei)ted,  and  was  to  be 
read  by  the  writer  to  the  company  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  "You  see  I  could 
//^/  refrain  from  coming  to  tell  the  news 
in  person,"  continued  Tom,  settling  him- 
self at  table  and  unfolding;  his  napkin, 
while  Mrs.    Temple  supplied  him  with 


cold  lamb,  and  Fanny,  on  the  other  side, 
became  the  ministering  angel  of  cucum* 
ber,  mint  sauce,  and  admirably-mixed 
salad.  "Of  course  the  thing  will  sue 
ceed ;  lots  of'  go '  in  it,  sparkling  dialogue 
(I  had  vour  repartees  in  my  head.  Fan,  as 
I  wrote),  delicate  sentiment  (reminiscences 
of  Mrs.  Travers — I  mean  Temple),  Attic 
salt,  myself." 

"  And  a  little  Durham  mustard,  I  hope," 
added  Fanny. 

<<  You  smaU  barbarian !" 

"  Now,  Tom,  what  will  you  have  in  the 
way  of  liquids  ?"  asked  his  kind  hostess. 

"  Oh,  barley  wine — ^known  to  the  vul- 
gar as  bitter  beer,"  returned  Tom. 

"Yes,  there  is  some  to  be  had  here 
quite  equal  to  Bass  or  Allsopp,  though  its 
bitterness  is  somewhat  wasted  on  the  ob- 
scurity  of  Piersto£fe.  Fanny  shall  be 
your  Hebe,  and  I  wiU  draw  die  cork." 
..  So  the  two  fair  women  petted  and  pam- 
pered their  friend  andl  champion,  till, 
throwbg  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he 
protested  he  could  eat  no  more,  finishing 
with  the  quotation,  "And  oh,  if  there  be 
an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  this — ^it  is  this!** 

"Although  behind  a  Berlin  Bazaar,** 
added  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing.  "  And 
now  you  have  appeased  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  open  your  budget,  and  tell  us  the 
news." 

"Which  means  tidings  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  not  much.  The  chief  enemv,  I 
hear,  made  a  capital  book  on  the  Derby." 

"  His  star  is  in  the  ascendant  at  [pres- 
ent," murmured  Kate. 

"  And  the  report  is,"  continued  Tom, 
"that  old  Scrymgeour,  of  some  ^reat 
banking  concern — a  Liberal  of  the  stmgy 
order^is  going  to  retire  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  RibUeston,  and  Sit  Hueh 
Galbraith  is  js;omg  to  contest  it  in  the 
Conservative  mtero^  as  the  descendant  of 
some  Galbraith  in  the  good  old  times  who 
used  to  harry  the  inhamtants." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  thought^ 
fully.  "  And,  Tom, .  there  are  no  tidSngs 
at  present  of  poor  old  Gregory*8  son.  I 
trust  and  hope  he  has  not  gone  down  at 
seal" 

"  None.    By  the  way,  I  met  Poole — 
one  of  the  witneneit  you  remember — at 
die  Derby.    I  am  sorry  to  say  he  i 
with   that  fdlpw   Trapes,  who  i 

rather>  fkmrishin^  than  oihen  ;  2, 
just  to  keep  him  m  tight,  I  i  a  all 
bet  with  him.    Strange  to       ,  I 
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which  I  do  not  often,  and  Poole  begged 
I  would  allow  him  to  call  and  settle  it,  as 
he  was  a  little  short  of  cash.  I  willingly 
agreed,  took  his  note,  and  when  he  did 
call,  had  some  chat,  but  could  get  nothing 
out  of  him — in  short,  he  has  nothing  to 
tell,  I  imrgine.  I  gave  him  a  still  longer 
time  to  pay  up,  warned  him  against  the 
turf  and  turfites ;  he  *  smiled,  and  then  we 
parted.'  No,  by-the-bye,  he  first  told  me 
that  Ford  had  cut  St.  Hilda's  Place,  had 
set  up  as  a  stockbroker  and  was  doing 
well." 

"  And  Poole,  then,  has  no  suspicion 
about  that  will  ?" 

"  None,  I  should  say.  He  seemed  un- 
comfortable and  shaky,  but  I  think  that  is 
owing  to  his  pursuits,  poor  devil !" 

"  I  wish "  began  Mrs.  Temple;  but 

her  wish  was  cut  short  by  a  mysterious 
pounding  overhead. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  it  is  only  our  tenant,"  said  Fanny 
laughing,  "  going  to  bed ;  we  always  hear 
that  sort  of  noise  about  this  hour,  when- 
ever we  sit  in  this  room.  I  fancy  he  per- 
forms an  Ojibbeway  war-dance  round  his 
bedstead  before  turning  in." 

"  Is  he  a  madman  ?" 

"Something  very  like  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple.  "  He  will  not  be  here  much 
longer ;  and,  alas  !  for  the  lowness  of  my 
motives,  he  pays  well." 

"  That  is  consolatory,  at  all  events," 
said  Tom.  "  A  propos  of  pay,  let  me 
have  a  look  at  the  accounts  you  >\rite 
about  Mrs. — a — Temple.  I  am  always 
afraid  to  believe  they  are  as  flourishing  as 
you  describe.  Ladies  are  not  always  able 
to  see  their  way  through  figures.  Now  I 
am  a  tolerable  accountant." 

"  You  used  always  to  be  in  trouble  over 
the  multiplication  table,  Tom,  I  remember 
quite  well,"  said  Fanny. 

"  That  is  invented  for  the  occasion,-  he 
returned. 

"Yes,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  look  through 
my  books.  1  do  not  think  I  have  many 
bad  debts  ;"  and  she  went  to  fetch  them. 

Tom's  head  was  very  near  Fanny's 
when  she  re-entered,  and  the  former,  to 
cover  any  awkwardness,  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  just  been  consulting 
Fan  whether  we  might  not  get  a  trap  of 
some  kind  to-morrow,  and  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  *  picturesque  vicinity,'  of 
which  the  Pierstoffe  guide  speaks." 


**  It  would  be  perfectly  delightful !"  cried 
Fanny. 

"  It  would  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple. "  I  dare  say  you  can  get  some  sort 
of  conveyance  at  your  hotel  Where  are 
you  putting  up,  Tom  ?" 

*'  Oh,  at  the  *  Shakespeare,'  the  favorite 
house,  I  imagine,  from  its  general  aspect, 
of  those  knights  errant  of  modem  life, 
commercial  travellers,  who  issue  forth  arm- 
ed cap-h-pie  with  Punch  and  Bradshaw 
to  uphold  the  firms  they  represent  against 
all  comers.  Alas  !  what  a  change,  Tom- 
kins  and  Co.'s  genuine  articles,  instead  of 
the  peerless  Isabelle  or  Sophinisba.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  dare  say  a  trap  and  horse  are 
to  be  found  there.     Now  for  the  books." 

The  examination  proved  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  chief  counsellor  anticipated. 
"  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  magnificent !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  never  thought  you  would 
turn  out  such  a  first-rate  woman  of  busi- 
ness, Mrs.  Travers.  Your  books  are  so 
beautifully  clean,  too!  where  did  you 
learn  book-keeping?" 

"  Some  hints  from  Miss  Potter  put  me 
in  the  way,  and  a  keen  sense  of  my  own 
interest  kept  me  there,"  she  -replied. 
"  You  know  I  always  had  a  taste  for  busi- 
ness. Had  matters  not  gone  wrong,  I 
should  have  liked  to  keep  up  and  extend 
the  old  house  of  Travers.  Heigho  I  there 
is  no  use  in  thinking  of  that  now." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tom ;  "  let  us  return 
to  the  books.  I  really  believe  you  will  do 
a  very  good  business  here." 

"  Yes,  just  now ;  but  you  must  remember 
this  is  the  very  height  of  our  season.  The 
autumn  and  dreary  winter  are  yet  to 
come." 

"  True,"  returned  Tom.  "  Could  you 
not  add  something  useful  to  your  stock  ? 
I  confess  it  amazes  me  to  see  such  a  lot 
of  money  paid  for  things  that  everyone 
could  do  perfectly  well  without." 

"  It  is  surprising,"  said  the  widow  quiet- 
ly. "  But  your  suggestion  is  good.  I 
shall  think  about  it,  Tom." 

"  And  Mr.  Ford  has  left  the  '  house  * 
and  turned  stockbroker?"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, as  Tom  Reed  rose  to  say  good-night 
"  Did  he  quarrel  with  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Galbraith,  it  seems, 
has  scarcely  ever  shown  at  St  Hilda's 
Place,  and  the  concern  is  being  wound  up." 

"  Indeed !  Do  you  ever  see  Mr- 
Ford  ?" 
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"  Never.  He  is  out  of  my  way,  and  I 
never  liked  him.  I  do  not  know  why,  ex- 
cept tliat  I  always  fancied  him  a  bit  of  a 
sneak." 

"  1  do  not  think  that,"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple thoughtfully.  "  I  think  his  spirit  was 
always  willing,  but  his  flesh  was  weak. 
There  was  a  want  of  pluck — I  can  find 
no  other  word — in  him,  which  I  imagine 
always  put  him  at  odds  with  himself; 
for  his  impulses  were  very  good." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Tom  careless- 
ly. "  By  the  way,  I  forwarded  you  a 
letter  from  Wall  about  a  month  ago,' 
and  was  in  hopes  it  might  contain  some 
good  news ;  but  as  you  said  nothing,  my 
hopes  died  away." 

**  I  remember.  It  only  contained  a 
repetition  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  offer; 
and  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  wife  of 
our  clergyman  at  Hereford  Square.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  my  neighbors  there 
with  whom  I  contracted  any  intimacy; 
and  although  I  lost  sight  of  her  when 
we  went  to  Hampton  Court,  she  very 
kindly  wrote,  on  hearing  of  the  great 
wrong  that  had  been  done  me,  asking 
my  plans — and  if  she  could  in  any  way 
serve  me  ?  It  is  the  only  offer  of  the 
kind  I  have  received;  few  women  have 
ever  stood  more  alone  than  I  do." 

"You  are  a  host  in  yourself,"  said 
Tom  cheerfully.  "  But  in  spite  of  the 
flourishing  aspect  of  your  affairs  at  pres- 
ent, I  wish  you  had  accepted  the  bar- 
onet's offer — certainty  is[certain — and[this 
concern  does  not  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory." 

"  On  this  head  silence,  dear  Tom ! 
even  from  good  words." 


* 


* 


The  next  morning  was  an  ideal  sum- 
mer's day,  tempered  by  a  delicious 
breeze.  "  I  feel  like  a  real  tradeswoman 
going  out  for  a  Sunday  jaunt,"  said 
Fanny,  as  Tom  Reed  was  assisting  her 
into  a  very  presentable  pony  phaeton, 
which  looked  rather  small  for  the  steady 
Roman-nosed  steed  attached  to  it. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  sham  one  !" 
retorted  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing.  "This 
is  very  enjoyable,"  she  continued,  as 
they  bowled  along  at  a  better  pace  thafh 
the  "  Roman  "  seemed  to  promise.  "  I 
hope  you  have  studied  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, for  Fan  and  I  are  quite  unable  to  di- 
rect you ;  our  expeditions  have  been  lim- 
ited to  walking  distance." 


"  Oh,  yes.  I '  have  informed  myself. 
In  fact,  after  I  left  you  last  night,  I  im- 
proved my  opportunities  by  cultivating 
one  of  the  knights  errant  of  whom  we 
were  speaking  ;  and  he  was  good  enough 
tp  introduce  me  to  the  commercial  room, 
for  I  assure  you  the  men  of  the  road  are 
exceedingly  exclusive.  They  gave  me 
lots  of  information  as  to  the  surrounding 
country,  and  were  exceedingly  pleasant 
fellows — fanciful  perhaps  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  *  h's,'  but  emphatically  men 
of  the  world.  I  picked  up  some  ideas 
from  them,  I  can  assure  you.  There  was 
one  curious  specimen  of  an  ambitious  son 
of  trade  there,  a  Radical,  a  poet — an  aw- 
ful ass — and  he  was  properly  chaffed.  I 
fancy  he  was  a  Pierstoffean." 

"  It  must  have  been  Turner,  junior," 
said  Fanny  aside  to  Kate. 

"  What !  do  you  know  any  of  the  abo- 
rigines ?"  asked  Tom  overhearing. 

"  Yes;  we  know  several  of  our  neigh- 
bors," replied  Mrs.  Temple.  *'  It  would 
never  do  to  hold  aloof,  as  if  we  were  made 
of  different  stuff,  which  we  are  not.  It  is 
foolish,  and  yet  so  easy  to  make  enemies. 
You  remember  the  Italian  proverb: 
*  Hast  thou  fifty  friends,  'tis  not  enough  ; 
hast  thou  one  enemy,  'tis  too  much  !'  " 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Trav — Temple, 
I  mean — I  am  lost  in  admiration  of 
your  common  sense!"  exclaimed  Tom. 
"  Though  why  we  should  call  that  com- 
mon which  is  the  rarest  of  gifts  I  do  not 
know." 

**  Because  it  is  chiefly  exercised  in  every- 
day matters,  perhaps,"  said  she. 

"  You  see,  mine  is  the  ////common 
sense,"  put  in  Fanny.  "  So  I  am  a  much 
higher  sort  of  creature  than  either  of  you. 
Instead  of  stumbling  along  the  ground 
over  all  sorts  of  reasonable  impediments,  I 
soar  right  away  to  conclusions,  which,  I 
am  quite  sure,  time  will  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect." 

"  For  instance  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple. 

"  Mr.  Ford,"  returned  Fanny  prompt- 
ly. "  You  and  Tom  blind  and  deafen 
yourselves  to  your  own  dislike  of  him,  be- 
cause he  has  always  behaved  well  and  been 
obliging,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  doubt 
him.  I  don't  care  for  reason.  I  do  not 
like  him.  I  never  did.  I  am  certain  he 
is  a  tiresome,  conceited,  spiteful  creature ; 
and  you  will  find  him  out  to  be  a  villain 
of  the  deepest  dye !" 
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"  Oh,  Fanny,  Fanny !"  cried  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple and  Tom  together,  laughing. 

"  And  there  is  Dr.  Slade  ;  I  don't  like 
him.  I  can't  tell  why,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  I  am  right — he  is  a  tyrannical  old 
humbug." 

"  Do  not  let  us  abuse  people  this  defi- 
cious  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Temple;  and 
then  the  conversation  turned  on  Tom 
Reed's  concerns,  his  hopes  and  prospects, 
while  the  three  friends  deeply  enjoyed  the 
fragrant  fields  and  shady  lanes  through 
which  their  road  led  to  the  ruined  Priory 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Pierstoffe 
which  Tom  had  read  aloud  m  the  dingy 
London  lodging. 

Here  a  gaping  boy  was  easily  induced 
to  watch  the  little  carriage  and  the  horse, 
while  the  trio  rambled  about  the  ruins, 
and  drank  in  the  still  beauty  of  the  place, 
the  atmosphere,  the  sunset  hues,  with  de- 
lighted eyes. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Tom,  as  they  neared 
the  town  on  their  way  back,  addressing 
Mrs.  Temple  in  confidential  tones,  "  are 
you  really  happy  ?  You  look  well,  but 
there  is  something  in  your  eyes,  your  ex- 
pression, that  used  not  to  be  there." 

"  You  are  a  keen  observer,"  she  return- 
ed smiling.  "  Yes,  I  am  happy  just  now; 
but  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion sometimes  creeps  over  me.  I  know 
I  cannot  go  on  always  living  as  I  do  now ; 
I  want  a  wider  range.  I  often  feel  a  wild 
wish  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  world,  not 
shunted  into  a  corner  as  I  am.  But  I 
can  wait.  I  am  young;  I  want  to  make 
some  money,  and  I  have  an  innate  con- 
viction, quite  unreasoning  enough  to 
please  Fanny,  that  there  is  a  change  com- 
ing." 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  ?"  asked  Tom. 
"  There  is  more  in  that  pretty  stately  head 
of  yours,  I  believe,  than  in  half  our  wo- 
men writers.  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  a 
thrilling  talc  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  diable- 
rie enough  to  invent  one." 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  I  am  afraid  I  have 
nothing  to  say  the  public  would  like  to 
hear  ;  so  I  shall  reserve  myself  for  the  bat- 
tle of  Armageddon  which  is  before  me." 

"  I  wish  you  would  put  that  out  of  your 
head  !  a  haunting,  unhealthy  dream  like 
this  will  spoil  your  nature  and  your  life." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Tom  ;  I  cannot," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  earnestly.  "  Life  will 
be  one  long  defeat  if  I  cannot  upset  that 
will." 


These  words  brought  them  to  the  door, 
and  Tom  checked  his  desire  to  press  the 
subject  farther. 

''  It  is  a  lovely  night  I"  he  exclaimed, 
for  the  sun  had  gone  down  half  an  hour 
before.  "  As  soon  as  I  leave  the  trap  at 
the  stables,  I  will  return,  and  perhaps  you 
will  take  a  stroll  along  the  beach  with 
me,  Fanny  ?" 

"  Yes — if  Kate  will  come  too,"  said 
Fanny  with  sudden  shyness. 

"  Nonsense!"  returned  Mrs.  Temple, 
laughing.  "  I  think  you  may  venture  on 
a  walk  without  my  chaperonage." 

When  the  cousins  had  departed  on 
their  stroll,  and  she  had  assisted  Mills  to 
prepare  supper,  Mrs.  Temple  sat  down 
by. her  bedroom  window  to  watch  the 
glimmering  moonlight  growing  more  dis- 
tinct as  the  last  tints  of  the  sunset  died 
out,  and  listen  to  the  soft,  sleepy  ripple  of 
the  advancing  tide.  The  book  she  had 
taken  up  dropped  upon  her  knee,  and  her 
thoughts  flew  away.  Was  she  happy  ? 
No ;  she  had  not  been  for  many  a  long 
day  ;  not  since  the  old  free  days  of  pov- 
erty and  light'heartedness  at  Cullingibrd. 
Her  husband — well,  she  thought  of  him 
tenderly,  gratefully ;  but  she  would  havp 
been  sorry  to  live  the  repressed  life  she 
had  led  with  him  over  again.  Wealth  had 
only  been  a  hindrance  to  her  ;  yet  the  loss 
of  it,  and  all  that  it  entailed,  had  been  a 
bitter  blow.  She  knew  all  the  longing  for 
a  full,  active,  loving  life  that  heaved  and 
struggled  unspoken  in  her  heart ;  she  knew 
the  deep  capacity  for  enjoyment,  the  thirst 
for  knowledge,  the  desire  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  possess  it  through  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  its  varieties,  that  lay  imder 
the  well-controlled  surface  of  her  life. 

'^  I  must  break  away  from  this  routine 
sometime,  but  for  the  present  I  must  be 
patient,  and  for  the  present  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could.  Where,  where  shall  I  see 
the  first  glimmer  of  light  to  guide  me  out 
of  the  puzzling  darkness  of  the  present  ? 
Tom  is  right ;  this  dream  of  mine,  if  unful- 
filled, will  spoil  my  life,  yet  I  cannot,  will 
not  give  it  up.  But  can  those  be  Tom 
and  Fanny  coming  back  already  ?" 

It  was  that  happy  couple;  and  no 
sooner  had  Mrs.  Temple  lit  the  lamp,  and 
looked  upon  them,  than  she  saw  something 
was  wrong. 

"  Had  you  a  nice  walk  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Oh,  very !"  replied  Fanny  in  a  pecu- 
liar tone. 
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"Perhaps  you  thought  so;  I  didn't!" 
said  Tom  savagely. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  asked  the 
widow. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Tom,  'getting  up 
and  walking  over  to  Mrs.  Temple,  "  who 
do  you  think  joined  us  ?  That  unmiti- 
gated idiot  who  made  such  an  ass  of  him- 
self last  night  with  those  bagmen.  He 
talked  to  Fanny  as  if  he  had  known  her  all 
his  life !  And  she  encouraged  him,  and 
laughed  and  talked  nonsense  till  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or 
his  heels.     I  did  my  best  to  stop  her — " 

"  You  did,"  said  Fanny ;  "  you  pinched 
my  arm  black  and  blue  !" 

"  But  it  was  no  use ! .  It  is  too  bad  that 
either  of  you  should  be  obliged  to  hold 
any  communication  with  such  an  insuffer- 
able snob  !  but  that  Fanny  should  encour- 
age him  to  stay  and  spoil  our  walk,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  bad  taste !" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  cross  and  dis- 
agreeable, Tom  ?  I  could  not  help  it, 
Kate.  It  was  so  funny  to  hear  him  pa- 
tronising Tom,  asking  him  if  he  knew  this 
place,  and  that  theatre,  and  Tom  sternly 
denying  all  knowledge  of  everything,  till 
Turner  junior  evidently  thought  he  was  a 
mere  hard-working  drone,  utterly  inexpe- 
rienced in  life !  I  know  you  would  have 
been  amused." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tom,  controlling  him- 
self, and  sitting  down  to  supper  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  "  I  see  you  are  fonder  o  f 
fun  than  your  friends,  or  your  friend !  I 
used  to  flatter  myself  that  I  was  your 
friend  par  excelletue  ;  but  if  all  is  fish  that 
comes  to  your  net,  provided  they  make 
you  laugh,  I  do  not  care  to  be  included  in 
the  haul!" 

"  Don't  be  so  stupid  and  serious,"  cried 
Fanny  enjoying  to  the  full  the  sense  of 
power  of  which  Tom's  ill-temper  gave  her 
a  glimpse.  "  I  haven't  you  always,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Turner, 
for  he  is  constantly  here ;  so  be  a  good 
boy,  and  make  friends." 

But  Tom  was  not  to  be  pacified,  though 
Fanny  made  some  pretty  little  advances; 
still  she  held  her  ground  gallantly.  It 
was  so  delightful  to  be  able  to  shake  the 
airy  composure  she  had  so  often  admired 
in  those  days  when  her  cousin  appeared  to 
her  a  mighty  and  irresistible  swell. 

So  Tom's  delightful  visit  ended  less 
brightly  than  it  began.  Overnight  he  de- 
clared he  would  leave  by  an  early  train 


before  Pierstoffe  had  opened  its  eyes ;  but 
he,  nevertheless,  appeared  at  breakfast, 
and  bid  Mrs.  Temple  a  tender  adieu,  con- 
tenting himself  with  shaking  Fanny's  hand 
coldly,  and  never  once  asked  for  a  kiss ! 

Chapter  XV. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

This  announcement  sent  a  sort  of  elec- 
tric shock  through  three  of  Dr.  Slade's 
hearers.  Mrs.  Temple  started,  visibly — to 
Tom  Reed — and  her  cheeks  flushed,  but 
she  instantly  recovered  her  composure. 
Fanny  uttered  a  prolonged  "  Oh !"  which 
Tom  Reed  covered  by  a  fit  of  coughing, 
and  Lady  Styles  exclaimed  with  great  ani- 
mation, "You  do  not  say  so.  Doctor!" 
Then  turning  to  Kate  continued,  "  A  most 
disagreeable  man,  my  dear !  refuses  all  in- 
vitations !  would  not  dine  with  me  /  and 
we  all  know  that  if  a  man  rejects  respecta- 
ble society  it  is  because  he  prefers  disrepu- 
table people.  You  must  make  him  well 
as  soon  as  you  can,  Doctor,  and  send  him 
off." 

"  I  certainly  shall,"  returned  the  Doctor ; 
"  but  it  may  be  a  tedious  affair ;  however, 
there  are,  I  think,  no  internal  injuries, 
and  I  have  known  men  recover  perfectly 
after  lying  insensible  for  forty-eight  hours, 
or  more."  Looking  very  keenly  at  Tom 
Reed  while  he  spoke. 

"I  trust  it  will  not  be  a  very  bad  case," 
said  Tom,  answering  the  look.  "  Mrs. 
Temple  will  find  it  tough  work  to  attend 
to  business  and  an  invalid  at  the  same 
time." 

"  This  gentleman  is  Miss  Lee's  cousin, 
and  acts  as  our  London  agent,"  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple hastened  to  explain,  though  she  felt  so 
bewildered  that  her  own  voice  sounded  to 
her  as  if  some  one  else  was  speaking. 

"  Oh,"  said  Dr.  Slade. 

"  Ah,"  said  Lady  Styles. 

"  Well,"  .  continued  the  Doctor,  "  it 
seems  I  am  all  in  the  wrong  box.  I 
thought  I  was  doing  Mrs.  Temple  a  good 
turn  this  dead  season,  by  bringing  her  a 
tenant,  who  is  likely  to  be  tied  by  the  leg 
for  a  month  at  any  rate ;  a  rich  man,  who 
does  not  care  what  he  pays,  and  now  you 
are  all  down  upon  me  I" 

"  My  dear  Doctor !"  cried  Lady  Styles 
deprecatingly. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple quickly ;  "  I  feel  sure  you  wished  to 
serve  me.    We  must  all  do  our  utmost  to 
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make  this — this  gentleman  well.  I  shall 
think  nothing  a  trouble,  so  as  it  is  done 
quickly ;  but,"  with  great  emphasis,  "  I 
trust  in  heaven  he  will  not  die  under  my 
roof!" 

**  Die !  not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor  cheerfully ;  "  and  as  to  trouble, 
you  need  not  take  any.  Sir  Hugh's  own 
servant,  who  seems  an  intelligent  handy 
fellow,  can  do  nearly  all  that  is  necessary ; 
if  you  want  more  help,  why,  get  it,  and 
put  it  in  the  bill ;  you  need  not  be  afraid 
to  charge,"  and  Dr.  Slade  took  up  his  hat 
in  a  sort  of  huffed  manner. 

"I  am  told  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  has 
lately  come  into  a  large  fortune  by  some- 
body's will,"  said  Lady  Styles,  as  if  in- 
clined to  settle  down  to  a  fresh  feat  of 
gossip. 

"There  is  some  one  in  the  shop,  I 
.think,  Fanny,"  qbserved  Mrs.  Temple,  sig- 
nificantly. 

Fanny  left  the  room  and  return  ed  al- 
most immediately,  while  Dr.  Slade  was  re- 
marking sternly,  "  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  man  expect  that  he,  Lord 
Herbert  de  Courcy,  and  a  Colonel  Upton 
occupied  Hurst  Lodge  for  the  hunting 
season.  I  have  heard,  too,  that  this  Gal- 
braith was  the  rich  man  of  the  party — 
so—" 

"  It  is  your  servant,  Lady  Styles,"  inter- 
rupted Fanny.  "  Your  carriage  has  been 
waiting  some  time." 

"  Dear  me !  I  suppose  so.  It  must  be 
five  o'clock!" 

"  Quarter  to  six,"  said  Tom,  looking  at 
his  watch. 

"  And  I  have  nearly  four  miles  to 
drive !"  cried  Lady  Styles.  "  I  must 
really  run  away,  Mrs.  Temple ;  but  I  shall 
send  to-morrow  to  inquire  how  Sir  Hugh 
is  going  on.  The  day  after  we  are  going 
into  Yorkshire  to  stay  with  a  niece  of  mine 
for  a  month,  but  as  soon  as  ever  I  return 
I  shall  call,  and  expect  to  have  a  lot  of 
news.  Come,  Doctor,  I  will  set  you  down 
at  your  house  if  you  like." 

"  Ob,  Doctor !  will  you  not  come  back 
this  evening?"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  anx- 
iously. 

"  Certainly,  certainly  !  between  nine  and 
ten.  And  look  here,  Mrs.  Temple,  give 
the  groom  a  good  supper,  it  will  keep 
matters  straight." 

"  Good  morning,  or  rather  evening, 
Mrs.  Temple.  Good  evening,  Mr. — a — 
Mr.  Tom,"  said  Lady  Styles  graciously. 


"I  shall  always  remember  the  shrimps 
whenever  I  hear  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith!" 
and  she  squeezed  through  the  nairow 
door,  followed  by  the  Doctor  and  Fanny 
to  see  her  safe  off  the  premises. 

As  Tom  opened  his  lips,  Mrs.  Temple 
raised  her  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  and  held 
it  so,  listening  till  the  sound  of  the  carnage 
driving  off  and  the  return  of  Fanny 
seemed  to  relax  the  tension  of  her  nerves, 
and  she  sat  down  suddenly,  as  if  no  longer 
able  to  stand. 

" This  is  the  rummest  go  I  ever  knew!" 
cried  Tom,  taking  up  a  position  on  the 
hearthrug. 

"  It  has  taken  away  my  breath/'  said 
Fanny,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom !  how  dreadful  it  will 
be  if  he  dies !"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  Awkward,  exceedingly  awkward  I" 
returned  Tom,  thoughtfully.  "  However, 
as  it  cannot  be  helped,  let  us  hope  he  will 
recover  and  clear  out  quickly.  Don't 
you  be  tempted  to  put  strychnme  in  his 
gruel,  or  prussic  acid  in  his  beef  tea," 

"  But,  Tom,  he  looked  like  death  !** 

"Why  did  you  look  at  him?''  asked 
Fanny.  "  You  should  have  kept  back  in 
the  dark,  as  I  did." 

"  Seriously,  though,"  resumed  Tom 
Reed,  "this  contretemps  may  prove  very 
awkward  Suppose  his  solicitor  comes 
down  to  see  him,  and  recognises  you  ?** 

"  You  forget !  I  never  saw  his  solicitor 
in  my  life." 

"  That's  all  right;  then  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.  I  fancied  you  had  met  Payne 
one  day  at  Wall's.  Keep  out  of  Sir 
Hugh's  way,  and  there  need  be  no  dis* 
CO  very." 

"  I  do  hope  he  will  not  die,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Temple,  recovering  herself:  "for 
every  reason.  Of  course  some  one  woold 
inherit  after  him,  and  I  should  have  to 
fight  the  battle  all  the  'same,  but  victory 
would  lose  almost  all 'its  charm  were  it 
won  over  any  other  antagonist" 

"  May  we  venture  to  sit  down  and  talk 
a  propos  of  this  said  battle  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  Oh  yes  1"  cried  Mrs.  Temple ;  '*  I  am 
burning  to  hear  your  report  Fanny,  will 
you  see  Mills  and  ask  her  to  get  some  sup- 
per ready  for  Sir  Hugh's  servant  ?  How 
extraordinary  to  give  such  directions  1  la 
it  a  good  omen,  Tom — my  enemy  being 
brought  in  senseless  and  helpless  just  as 
the  first  dawn  of  light  begms  to  break— 
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that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  brought  me  any 
information  ?" 

"  A  little — a  very  little,"  returned  Tom. 

"  Don't  begin  till  I  come  back,"  cried 
Fanny.  "And  oh,  Kate!  I  had  better 
not  tell  Mills  who  it  is  to-night,  and  you 
must  tell  her.  What  a  fury  she  will  be 
in  !*' 

Tom,  disregarding  Fanny's  injunction, 
immediately  began  to  detail  his  interview 
with  Captain  Gregory,  whom  he  described 
as  a  regular  merchant  seaman,  rough,  but 
kindly,  evidently  accustomed  to  keep  his 
eyes  open,  and  his  wits  ready  for  active 
service.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
subject  in  question  beyond  the  death  of 
Mr.  Traver?,  and  the  amely  assistance  af- 
forded to  Mrs.  Bell  by  his  widow.  He 
was  therefore  greatly  astonished  to  hear  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  ready  to 
give  all  the  information  in  his  power. 

"  He  said  he  well  remembered  *  Father  * 
mentioning  the  will,  though  not  its  con- 
tents. *  The  old  gentleman  was  a  bit  of 
a  "  grumbler," '  said  Captain  Gregory, 
*  and  I  remember  now,  nearly  two  years 
ago,  his  growling  about  Mr.  Travers  not 
being  the  man  he  was,  or  he  would  have 
raised  his  salary,  for  he  used  to  see  into 
everything  himself,  but  now  he  left  too 
much  to  Ford,  and  somehow  Ford  didn't 
use  to  be  quite  friendly  to  father;  but  for 
all  that,  says  father,  "  Mr.  Travers  trusted 
me  to  draw  his  will,  and  I  do  not  think 
Ford  will  like  to  have  a  woman  over  him 
by  and  by,  as  he  will  have."  Whereby,' 
added  the  Captain,  *I  thought  Mrs. 
Travers  was  to  have  everything.' " 

"  Did  your  father  say  he  wrote  it  him- 
self, or  employed  some  one  else  ?" 

"  *  He  wrote  it  ill — so  I  understood. 
Father  wrote  a  splendid  hand — two  or 
three  sorts. of  hands!  and  I  remember  his 
saying  he  thought  he  might  have  a  nse 
in  his  salary,  after  being  trusted  so  far,  for 
Mr.  Travers  made  a  secret  of  the  will; 
and,  you  see,  my  sister  and  her  children ' 
were  a  terrible  drain  on  father.  And; he 
said,  too,  that  there  was  no  mention  of 
him  in  the  will,  for,  says  he,  "  I  witnessed 
it,  as  well  as  drew  it " — he,  and  a  uian  he 
called  Poole.  But  Mr.  Travers  said  he 
would  give  Mrs.  Travers  some  instructions 
respecting  father,  which,'  added  Tom's  in- 
formant, *  I  suppose  he  did,  sir,  from  the 
great  kindness  she  showed  my  sister.' " 

This  was  the  substance  of  all  Tom  Reed 
could  extract  from  Captain  Gregory. 


Kate  listened,  without  interrupting  by . 
word  or  motion,  the  narrative,  and  kept 
silent  for  a  moment  after  he  had  ceased. 

"This  strongly  confirms  my  own  be- 
lief," she  said  at  last;  "but  what  is  it 
worth  in  the  opinion  of  others  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal,  I  fear,"  replied  Tom, 
though  the  words  were  spoken  more  to 
himself  than  addressed  to  her.  "  You  see, 
Mr.  Travers  might  have  destroyed  that 
will  a  week,  a  day,  after  it  was  made,  and 
executed  another.  To  you  this  morsel  of 
intelligence  is  confirmation  strong;  in  a 
court  of  law  it  would  be  valueless." 

"  What  do  you  think  yourself?"  asked 
Fanny,  who  had  "rrept  quietly  back  into 
the  room. 

"  Well,"  said  Reed,  looking  up  with  a 
smile  at  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I  am  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  encourage  or  suggest  false 
hope,  but  there  are  two  points  in  Gre- 
gory's account  that  struck  me  as  support- 
ing your  view :  first,  the  will  drawn  by  his 
father  must  have  been  executed,  from 
what  he  says,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
one  under  which  you  have  been  dis- 
possessed; secondly,  the  witnesses  are 
the  same.  These  facts  certainly  give 
color  to  your  impression,  that  a  false 
document  has  been  substituted  for  the  one 
drawn  out  by  Gregory." 

"What  is  the  penalty  for  committing 
forgery  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  abruptly. 

"  Penal  servitude,  for  a  term  of  years, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Why  ?  Have  you  a  vision  of  your  un- 
known enemy  in  the  dock  ?" 

"  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Temple ;  "  and  the 
horror  of  it  makes  me  hesitate,  for  it  will 
yet  be  in  my  power  to  put  him  there." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  said  this,  and  to 
the  great  surprise  of  both  Tom  and  Fanny, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  hurried  from  the 
room. 

"Poor  dear  Kate,"  cried  the  latter. 
"  I  do  not  know  when  I  saw  her  cry  be- 
fore. But  she  has  been  wonderfully  up- 
set by  this  accident,  and  that  wretched 
man  being  carried  in !  Is  it  not  unfortu- 
nate ?    I  had  better  go  to  her." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Tom.  "  I  am  certain 
she  would  be  better  alone.  Yes;  it  is 
most  unlucky  Galbraith  being  brought 
here ;  yet  after  all  they  need  not  meet  1" 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  But,  Tom,  I 
would  so  much  like  to  go  in  and  see  what 
he  is  like — to  speak  to  him,  I  mean — ^that 
is  if  he  recovers.    In  spite  of  poor  Kate's 
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tears,  it  is  so  funny,  the  idea  of  having  Sir 
Hugh, — the  great  bogie  of  our  existence, 
absolutely  living  in  the  house,  and  Mills 
cooking  for  him.  How  will  Mills  bear  it 
when  she  knows  ? — and  she  must  know  I 
I  really  think  I  will  go  and  ask  what  he 
will  have  for  dinner  some  day,  as  if  I  was 
the  housemaid." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said 
Tom,  sharply.  "  You  are  so  thoughtless  ! 
You  would  never  be  out  of  a  scrape  if  you 
hadn't  Mrs.  Travers  at  your  elbow." 

"  I  am  not  quite  such  a  stupid,"  pouted 
Fanny ;  "  and  I  can  tell  you  I  shall  do  as 
I  like !" 

"My  dear  child,"  returned  Tom, 
"don't  you  think  it  is  only  natural  I 
should  wish  to  prevent  my  pretty  little 
cousin  from  venturing  into  the  den  of  an 
ungodly  dragoon  like  Galbraith,  and  in 
the  character  of  a  housemaid,  too? 
Heaven  only  knows  what  impertinence 
he  might  be  guilty  of!" 

"  Is  he  so  very  wicked  ?"  asked  Fanny, 
opening  her  eyes,  but  not  appearing  as 
much  horrified  as  she  ought  to  have  been. 

"  I  really  know  nothing  about  him," 
said  Tom  Reed,  laughing.  "  He  is  like 
other  men,  I  suppose,  neither  better  nor 
worse.  It  is  very  natural  for  Mrs.  Travers 
to  dislike  him ;  but,  except  for  that  foolish 
and  insulting  letter  he  wrote,  he  has  done 
nothing  exceptionally  wrong  or  unjust. 
He  certainly  made  a  shabby  offer — I 
mean  the  allowance — but  I  daresay  he 
might  have  been  induced  to  give  more. 
Then  you  must  remember  he  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  his  idea  of  Mrs. 
Travers  by  personal  intercourse,  and " 

"  Tom !"  interrupted  Fanny,  indignant- 
ly, "  I  am  astonished  at  you !  making  ex- 
cuses for  Sir  Hugh  in  that  way !  He  is  a 
brute  !  at  any  rate  he  behaved  like  one." 

"  I  protest,  Fanny,  you  are  the  most  un- 
reasonable, hopeless,  faithful  little  partisan 
that  any  one  was  ever  tormented  with. 
I  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  you,  be- 
cause I  must  be  in  town  on  Monday 
morning,  and  bid  you  good-bye  to-mor- 
row." 

The  conversation  accordingly  took  a 
more  personal  direction,  and  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple's absence  did  not  appear  so  prolonged 
as  it  really  was. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  said  Fanny,  who 
had  gradually  changed  round  to  take  a 
more  rose-colored  view  of  things  in  gene- 
ral, after  a  long,  desultory  but  charming 


talk,  "  his  coming  here  may  lead  to  good; 
I  mean  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?** 

"  He  may  get  to  know  Kate,  and  she 
him,  and  divide  the  property." 

"  Don't  talk  such  preposterous  noDsense, 
my  darling!  Don't  you  see,  it  would 
never  do  for  him  to  know  who  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple is  ?  It  would  be  the  most  cruel  mor- 
tification to  her  to  be  recognised  by  him 
in  her  present  position.  If  you  are  all 
quiet  and  prudent,  this  contretemps  will  not 
signify ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  does  not 
die.  If  he  does,  it  will .  be  most  awk- 
ward." 

Here  Mrs.  Temple  returned,  Tlie  suf- 
ferer, she  said,  still  lay  unconscious  and  in- 
sensible ;  but  his  servant.  Mills  reported, 
seemed  not  despondent.  He  had  been  in 
the  wars,  he  said,  with  his  master,  and  had 
seen  him  worse  hit  and  recover.  "  And, 
Fanny,,"  continued  the  young  widow,  "  I 
have  broken  the  fatal  intelligence  to  Mills. 
She  was  thunderstruck,  indignant,  speech- 
less— but  she  is  now  calmer,  and  resigned 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  is  one 
difficulty  off  my  mind,"  CQncluded  Mrs. 
Temple,  with  a  sigh. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Sladc  came  in,  and,  hav- 
ing visited  his  patient,  re-entered  the  par- 
lor only  to  repeat  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done — nothing  but  patience ;  that 
he  hoped  to-morrow  would  bring  a  favor- 
able change. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  elaborate 
account  of  how  the  accident  occurred, 
much  of  which  was  Hebrew  and  Greek  to 
Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanny,  but  interested 
Tom  Reed  considerably,  so  the  doctor 
went  on  fluently.  The  rest  of  the  Hurst 
Lodge  party  had  left,  he  infoimed  them, 
and  Sir  Hugh,  who  had  remained  for  the 
finish  of  the  season,  was  a  stranger  in  the 
county  when  he  came  down,  and  had  re- 
mained so.  He  was  a  silent^  haughty,  un- 
genial  sort  of  man — though  Dr.  Slade 
himself  had  found  him  civil  enough  I  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  many  friends  or 
relatives,  for  the  only  person  suggested  by 
his  servant,  to  be  informed  of  the  accident 
was  Colonel  Upton,  — th  Hussars,  Dublin, 
and  to  him  the  Doctor  had  accordingly 
written.  The  talk  then  flowed  from  hunt- 
ing to  politics,  and  the  Doctor,  finding 
Tom  Reed  a  companion  of  a  far  difiorent 
calibre  from  those  to  whom  he  was  aocns* 
tomed,  prolonged  the  sitting  till  a  late 
hour ;  but  at  last  he  departed,  and,  greatl/ 
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wearied  by  events  and  emotions  of  the 
day,  the  two  friends  bade  Tom  good  night 
and  gladly  retired  to  rest. 

Another  day  of  great  anxiety,  though 
not  of  so  much  excitement,  ensued.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen  connected  with  the  Hunt 
came  and  sent  to  make  inquiries  for  the 
injured  baronet.  Lady  Styles  despatched 
a  man  on  horseback  with  a  note  to  Dr. 
Slade,  which  drew  forth  some  strong  lan- 
guage from  that  gentleman,  as  he  objected 
to  the  trouble  of  replying ;  but,  in  spite  of 
all  these  disturbances,  Mrs.  Temple  con- 
trived to  enjoy  some  comfort  in  taking 
counsel  with  Tom.  She  reluctantly 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  there  was  no 
more  to  be  done  at  present.  Tom  sug- 
gested that  the  substance  of  Captain  Gre- 
gory's statement  should  be  embodied  in 
an  affidavit  in  case  the  worthy  seaman 
should  be  inaccessible  when  any  further 
light  came.  Then  they  must  fold  their 
hands  again  and  wait.  This  course  was 
decided  on,  also — that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  open  the  subject  again  with  Messrs. 
Wall  and  Wreford  until  they  had  more  to 
communicate.  "  Do  you  know,"  said 
Tom,  as  he  stood  ready  to  depart,  "  I  am 
almost  sorry  we  have  looked  up  this  cap- 
tain ?  ^  His  information  has  not  done  you 
a  bit  of  good.  It  only  serves  to  irritate 
and  chafe  you  by  confirming  your  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play." 

"  No,  Tom,"  returned  Kate.  "  In  one 
sense  it  comforts  me  by  confirming  my  be- 
lief that  my  poor  husband  was  worthy  of 
my  affection  and  respect ;  that  he  was  not 
base  enough  to  leave  me  penniless,  friend- 
less, and  scarred  with  the  suspicions  to 
which  such  a  will  leaves  me  open !" 

"You  are  unnecessarily  sore  on  that 
head !  The  whims  of  testators  never  re- 
flect upon  those  who  suffer  from  them," 
returned  Tom.  **  That  would  be  too  bad. 
Now  I  must  be  off:  write  to  me  every 
day,  one  or  other  of  you,  please.  I  shall 
settle  that  matter  of  the  affidavit  directly  I 
get  to^town." 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  dav 
after  his  accident  that  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith 
began  to  show  consciousness,  after  which 
beginning  he  recovered  his  senses  rapidly. 

The  third  day  brought  a  solemn,  care- 
fully-dressed gentleman  from  London,  who 
announced  himself  to  be  Mr.  George 
Galbraith,  and  next  of  kin  to  Sir  Hugh. 
He  asked  to  see  the  mistress  of  the  house, 


and  Mrs.  Temple  sent  Mills,  who  knew 
more  of  the  patient's  case  than  she  did. 
Mills  proved  an  excellent  representative. 
She  reported  the  new  comer  as  a  nice, 
civil-spoken  gentleman.  He  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  accident  from  Colonel 
Upton,  who  had  telegraphed  to  the  Doc- 
tor requesting  further  tidings,  and  stating 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  could 
leave  his  regiment  at  present. 

"  Mr.  G.  St.  John  Galbraith"  (such  was 
the  inscription  on  his  card),  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  cousin — not  a  very  long  one 
— and  departed,  "  looking,"  said  Fanny, 
who  took  a  stolen  peep  at  him  through  an 
inch-wide  opening  of  the  parlor  door, 
"  *  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  *  than  when 
he  arrived.  Depend  upon  it,  Kate,  he  is 
the  next  heir,  and  is  quite  disappointed." 

"  For  shame,  Fanny,"  returned  her 
friend. 

A  few  days  more,  and  ten  had  elap  i 
since  the  accident.  As  Dr.  Slade  had  as- 
sured Mrs.  Temple,  there  was  \Qry  little 
to  be  done,  and  very  little  additional 
trouble  given  to  the  quiet  household. 
Mrs.  Mills  confessed  that  Sir  Hugh's  man 
was  very  different  from  "  that  other  glum, 
dour  fellow  we  had  here.  He  doesn't  talk 
much,  but  he  has  a  civil  word  when  he 
does  open  his  mouth,  and  saves  a  body 
whkt  trouble  he  can." 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  arch  ene- 
my should  be  installed  under  Kate  Tra- 
vers*  roof  and  make  so  little  difference.  A 
constant  odor  of  beef  tea  in  the  kitchen,  a 
litrie  more  compounding  of  light  puddings, 
a  larger  roast  for  the  one  o'clock  dinner,  a 
larger  consumption  of  the  bitter  beer  which 
Tom  Reed  so  highly  approved — these 
were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
wonderful  event  that  had  so  mightily  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  current  of  the  young  wid- 
ow's life. 

Sir  Hugh  had  now  progressed  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  at  times,  when  the  shop 
was  silent,  Kate  and  Fanny  could  hear 
him  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro.  Every 
day  the  Doctor  paid  him  a  long  visit,  after 
which  he  usually  informed  Mrs.  Temple, 
rubbing  his  hands  joyously  while  he  spoke, 
that  "  Sir  Hugh  was  going  on  very  well 
— very  wdl  indeed — ^but  could  not  move 
just  yet ;  would  do  better  if  he  was  a  little 
more  patient." 

Sir  Hugh  became  a  customer  also.  He 
had  all  the  papers  and  publications  Mrs. 
Temple  could  supply,  besides  books  from 
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Mudie's,  Indian  papers,  literature  in  abun- 
dance of  the  lighter  kind,  and,  as  time 
wore  on,  the  house  became  pervaded  by 
the  perfume  of  very  good  tobacco. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Fanny,  when  she  first  per- 
ceived it,  "  that  is  delicious !  it  reminds 
me  of  Tom  !" 

One  rainy  afternoon,  nearly  a  fortnight 
after  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  had  become  her 
tenant,  Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanny  were 
both  in  the  shop — the  latter  at  work  on  a 
piece  of  "  grounding"  she  kept  at  hand 
for  unemployed  moments,  the  former  shel- 
tered behind  a  screen  of  pendent  patterns, 
finishing  a*  deHghtful,  brilliant  article  in  a 

*  Westminster  Review  '  left  her  by  Tom 
Reed.  It  was  a  hopeless  sort  of  day  for 
business,  scarcely  any  customers  had  cross- 
ed the  threshold,  and  Mrs.  Temple  felt 
quite  at  liberty  to  obey  a  mysterious 
"  nod  and  beck"  from  Mrs.  Mills,  delivered 
through  the  little  parlor  window.  *'  Do 
you  know,  ma*am,"  said  Mills,  as  soon 
as  her  mistress  crossed  the  threshold,  "  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  wants  you  to  go  up  and 
write  a  letter  for  him  ?" 

"  Write  a  letter,"  repeated  Mrs.  Temple, 
astounded. 

"Yes,"  persisted  Mills,  frowning  yet 
laughing.  "  I  felt  as  if  I  could  throw  the 
jug  I  had  in  my  hand  at  him.  His  man 
has  gone  over  to  the  place  he  had ;  I  Re- 
lieve it  is  to  be  given  up  to-morrow.  So 
I  went  to  answer  the  bell,  and  says  he, 

*  Can  you  write  ? '  *  Of  course  I  can,* 
says  I.  *  Very  well,'  says  he,  quick ;  '  get 
the  writing  materials,  and  be  so  good  as  to 
write  a  letter  for  me.'  *  That's  quite  dif- 
ferent,' says  I,  '  I  couldn't  write  well 
enough   for  you,  sir.'     *  Oh  !  *    says    he, 

*  you  are  not  the  woman  of  the  house,  are 
you  ? '  *  No,  sir,*  says  I.  *  Well,  I  dare- 
say she  writes  well  enough ;  I  wish  you 
would  ask  her  to  come  here,'  says  he,  im- 
patient like.  So  I  just  came  to  you,  for  I 
didn't  know  what  to  sav." 

Mrs.  Temple  stood  silent,' gazing  fixedly 
at  Mills  without  seeing  her,  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  deep  thought.  Should  she  re- 
fuse ?  Should  she  send  Fanny  ?  No  ; 
Fanny  was  too  young — too  giddy.  More- 
over she  had  a  strange  sort  of  wish  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  her  foe.  While  she  hesi- 
tated, a  sharp,  angry  peal  of  the  drawing- 
room  bell  startled  her  into  decision.  "  I 
will  go.  Mills,"  she  said  ;  "  tell  Miss  Fan- 
ny." Without  giving  herself  time  to  think 
or  grow  nervous  Kate  ran  up-stairs,  and 


opening  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  entered 
so  quiedy  that  Sir  Hugh  did  not  hear  her. 
He  was  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  and  the  Times  in  his  left  hand; 
his  right  arm  tied  up  and  in  a  sling.  A 
tall,  gaunt-looking  figure,  wrapped  in  a 
grey  dressing  gown  covered  with  Indian 
embroidery  in  the  same  color  ;  a  long,  thin 
face,  very  pale  though  slightly  weather- 
beaten  ;  long  red  moustaches,  hair  a 
shade  darker  and  somewhat  scanty  upon 
the  temples,  one  of  which  was  scarred,  as 
if  by  a  sword  cut.  As  he  made  no  move- 
ment, Mrs.  Temple  advanced  to  a  table 
that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and, 
leaning  one  hand  lightly  upon  it,  said, 
"  You  wished  to  see  me." 

At  the  sound  of  her  soft,  but  remarkably 
distinct  tones.  Sir  Hugh  looked  up  in  great 
surprise,  and  starting  to  his  feet  tlirew  his 
cigar  into  the  fire. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  deep,  harsh  voice,  though  the  accent  was 
well  bred,  and  gazing  at  her  intently  with, 
she  thought,  the  sternest  and  most  sombre 
eyes  she  had  ever  met ;  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  woman 
of  the  house." 

"^  am  the  woman  of  the  house,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Temple,  quietly,  meeting  and 
returning  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  h^  large 
dark  eyes  lit  up  with  an  expression  of 
which  she  was  unconscious,  but  which 
Sir  Hugh  afterwards  described  to  a  con- 
fidential friend  as  ''  the  sort  of  look  you 
might  expect  from  a  man  that  stood  foot 
to  foot  with  you,  his  sword  across  yours. 
There  was  hatred  and  defiance  both  m  her 
eyes." 

For  an  instant  they  paused,  gazing  fas- 
cinated at  each  other,  then  Sir  Hugh  re- 
covering himself  said  composedly  enough, 
'  Indeed  !  May  I  trouble  you  to  write  a 
few  lines  for  me  ?  I  am  anxious  not  to 
lose  this  day's  post  or  I  would  not  ask 
you." 

**  I  will  write  for  you  if  you  require  it," 
returned  Mrs.  Temple, simply.  "Where 
are  your  writing  things  ?"  • 

<<  On  the  cabinet ;  but  I  will  get  them." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mrs.  Temple;  "jrou 
had  better  not  exert  yoursdf  I  imagine.* 
She  brought  over  a  blotting-book  and 
ink-bottle,  and,  setting  them  on  the  tables 
observed,  "  I  see  no  pen.  I  will  bring 
one,"  and  went  away  quickl]^  to  her  own 
desk.  When  she  returned  1^  Huf^  was 
standing  exactly  in  the  same  poation  in 
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which  she  had  left  him.  She  immediately 
sat  down,  arranged  the  paper,  and  dip- 
ping her  pen  in  the  ink,  looked  up,  saying, 
**  I  am  quite  ready."  Again  she  met  the 
same  grave,  surprised,  inquiring  gaze ; 
again  there  was  an  unconscious  pause  of 
mutual  contemplation. 

"  I  am  ready,"  repeated  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  My  dear  Upton,"  began  Sir  Hugh. 

"  If  you  begin  in  the  first  person,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple  abruptly,  for  she  could  not 
feel  him  to  be  a  stranger,  **  how  will  you 
sign  your  name  ?  You  cannot  write ! 
Had  I  not  better  begin :  *  I  am  directed 
by  Sir  HughGalbraith?'" 

"  Then  you  must  sign  it,  and  that 
won't  do,"  he  returned.  "  I  will  try  and 
sign  with  my  left  hand." 

"  Very  well,  go  on  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple. 

"My  dear  Upton.  Thanks  for  yours. 
1  believe  I  am  nearly  all  right  again, 
though  still  a  little  shaky.  If  your 
friend's  horse  is  all  you  say,  and  you  are 
a  fair  judge,  I  feel  inclined  to  buy  him." 

"  One  moment,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, looking  up  with  a  smile ;  "  I  am  not 
writing  shorthand." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  smiling  in  return, 
which  greatly  improved  his  countenance : 
"  I  never  had  the  honor  of  having  a  pri- 
vate secretary  before  and  scarcely  know 
how  to  dictate." 

"  To  buy  him,"  read  Mrs.  Temple, 
keeping  her  eyes  on  the  paper;  "  go  on." 
Sir  Hugh  did  not  go  on  for  a  moment ; 
l)ut  Mrs.  Temple  did  not  move,  holding 
her  i)en  in  readiness  and  her  eyes  cast 
clown. 

'Mf  he  is  all  you  say,"  continued  Gal- 
braitli. 

'*  Vou  said  that  before." 

"  Would  you  read  it  over  to  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Temple  complied. 

''Oh  .  .  .  ah  .  .  yes ;  *  inclined  to  buy 
him.'  Although  now  the  season  is  over  I 
really  do  not  want  a  hunter.  I  shall  there- 
fore not  give  the  price  asked  nor  make 
any  offer  until  I  see  the  animal." 

Mrs.  Temple  held  up  her  hand,  and 
(ialbraith  stopped  abruptly,  until  her  pen 
was  arrested,  and  again  without  looking 
up,  she  read  aloud  "  the  animal." 

**  Which,"  he  resumed  this  time  quite 
readily,  "  from  what  you  say,  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing,  if  I  can 
only  get  u|)  to  town  before  Tattersairs 
next  sale.  What  I  want  is  a  good  weight 
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carrier,  that  can  stand  the  jar  of  big  drops 
without  giving  way ;  for  I  think  I  shall 

hunt  in shire,  next  season,  and  that  is 

a  very  stiff  country." 

Again,  a  warning  finger  made  him 
pause,  nor  was  he  prepared,  when  she 
read  over  the  last  word;  so  she  was 
obliged  to  say  "Well,"  and  look  up, 
before  he  continued.  This  time  she  met 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  the  same 
grave  wondering  expression,  but  less  stem 
than  at  first. 

" '  Country,* "  repeated  Sir  Hugh.  "  Let 
me  see.  Oh  .  .  .  you  know  a  horse 
must  be  deep  in  the  girths  and  deuced 
strong  in  the  forelegs  to  carry  me  well  to 
the  front  in shire."    Another  pause. 

"  I  must  not  trouble  you  too  much," 
said  Galbraith,  slowly  pulling  out  his 
moustaches,  as  if  his  inventive  powers 
were  exhausted.  "  Just  say  I  am  think- 
ing of  parting  with  my  roan  mare;  she 
would  make  him  a  capital  charger ;  that  I 
am  afraid  my  sword  arm  will  never  be  the 
same  again ;  and  that  I  hope  to  see  him 
in  London  before  long." 

"Have  you  that  down?"  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence. 

"  I  have."  I 

"  Then  just  end  it ;  and  I  will  try  and 
sign  my  name." 

"  But  what  sort  of  ending  shall  I  put  ?" 
asked  Kate. 

"  Yours  truly,"  returned  Galbraith. 

"  Upton  never  had  so  legible  an  epistle 
from  me  before,"  he  added,  as  she  handed 
him  the  letter  to  read ;  placing  the  blot- 
ting-book,  ink,  and  pen  near  him,  while  he 
was  thus  occupied.  Then  a  difficulty 
arose ;  besides  that  of  using  his  left  hand. 
Sir  Hugh  had  no  other  wherewith  to  steady 
the  paper,  seeing  which,  Mrs.  Temple, 
with  the  natural  impulse  of  a  kindly  self- 
forgetful  woman,  stepped  forward  and  held 
it  for  him ;  so  he  contrived  to  scrawl  his 
signature.  "Thank  you.  You  really 
have  done  me  a  great  service,"  said  he 
quiedy,  but  very  sincerely.  "  Now,  will 
you  direct  an  envelope,  and  I  will  release 
you.  What  a  capital  hand,"  he  continued, 
still  holding  the  letter,  while  Mrs.  Temple 
addressed  the  cover;  "so  clear — and — 
well  spelt,"  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  Tradespeople  generally  receive  a  good 
plain  education,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  de- 
murely, while  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  play- 
ed in  the  comers  of  her  mouth ;  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  play  with  the 
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piquante  peculiarities  of  her  position. 
"  Shall  I  put  up  your  note,  or  do  you 
want  anything  added?"  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"  Nothing  more,  thank  you,"  replied 
Galbraith,  slowly  returning  it  to  her;  and 
she  proceeded  quickly  and  methodically 
to  arrange  the  writing  materials  much 
more  tidily  than  they  had  been,  and  put 
them  in  their  place. 

"  Pray,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  moving  slowly 
across  the  room,  and  looking  to  Mrs. 
Temple  considerably  taller  and  more 
gaunt  than  when  lying  on  the  sofa. 
*'  Pray,  may  I  venture  to  ask  your  ser- 
vices as  secretary  again  ?  I  may  have  to 
answer  a  letter  or  two,  and  I  am  really 
helpless." 

**  I  am  sure,"  she  returned,  a  faint  in- 
crease of  color  enriching  her  cheek, 
**  Doctor  Slade  would  be  happy  to  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  and  would  be  a  more  suit- 
able amanuensis." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Doctors  write  such 
fearful  hieroglyphics.  I  trust  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  assist  me  in  an  emer- 
gency." 

"In  an  emergency,  yes;"  said  Kate, 
quickly.  "  I  will  have  your  letter  posted 
at  oncy,"  she  added.     "  Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  and  thank  you,"  said 
Galbraith,  holding  the  door  open  for  her 
to  pass  through,  while  he  bowed  as  defe- 
rentially as  though  she  had  been  a 
duchess. 

Mrs.  Temple  breathed  a  little  quickly 
as  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  despatch 
Sarah  to  the  post,  and  then  proceeded  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  a  severe  cross-examina- 
tion from  Fanny. 

"  What  a  long  time  you  have  been," 
she  cried.  "  What  is  he  like  ?  What 
was  the  letter  about  ?"  All  of  which, 
Kate  answered  more  or  less  to  her  com- 
panion's satisfaction.  Indeed,  both  friends 
made  very  merry  over  the  interview.  **  I 
am  sure,  Kate  your  description  of  the  re- 
nowned Sir  Hugh,  sounds  like  an  ogre." 

"  No ;  he  is  not  like  an  ogre,  though 
he  is  far  from  good-looking ;  evidently  a 
cold,  haughty  man,  yet  not  quite  like 
what  I  expected." 

"  Nobody  ever  is,"  said  Fanny,  philo- 
sophically. 

When  Mrs.  Temple  was  safe  in  her 
own  room  that  night,  she  lit  a  second 
candle,  and  placing  one  on  each  side  of 
her  glass  looked  long  at  her  own  image; 


then  rising  from  her  seat,  murmured  to 
herself:  '' No,  it  would  be  undignified, 
unprincipled,  unfair;  yet  from  all  I  can 
read  and  observe,  men  do  not  take  dis- 
appointments to  heart  and  suffer  from 
them  like  women."  Again  she  looked  in 
the  glass :  "  A  bit  of  vulgar  prettiness," 
she  repeated.  "  He  might  have  been 
contented  to  take  me  for  a  mistress." 
Might  he?  Of  course  it  was  optional  to 
so  great  a  man,  "  so  superior  to  my  lowli- 
ness ;  and  he  must  have  found  me  out  in 
some  delinquency."  She  paused.  "  It  is 
a  great  temptation !"  So  saying,  she  ex 
tinguished  the  lights,  and  went  to  bed. 

Chapter  XVI. 

Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  was  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  careless,  improvident 
country  gentlemen.  His  own  father  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  family  fortunes, 
as  a  highly  cultivated  taste  for  racing, 
gambling,  yachting,  and  all  the  linked 
charms  that  thereabouts  do  hang  rapidly 
dispersed  what  remained  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Hugh  had  reached  a  legal 
age,  after  a  boyhood  of  most  heterogene- 
ous and  intermittent  training,  he  gloomily 
yet  willingly  agreed  to  join  his  father 
in  breaking  the  entail.  Gloomily,  be^ 
cause  his  was  exacdy  the  nature  to  cling 
closely  to  the  family  estate,  and  to  part 
with  the  acres  which  had  so  long  sup- 
ported the  Galbraiths  of  Kirby-Grange 
was  a  bitter  cross.  Willingly,  because  the 
disgrace  of  unpaid  debts  was  intolerable 
to  his  proud  spirit 

So  the  late  Baronet,  freed  from  his  most 
pressing  difficulties,  took  himself  and  his 
three  daughters  to  the  Continent,  where 
they  passed,  on  the  whole,  a  very  beara- 
ble existence.  Two  of  Sir  Hugh's  sisters 
picked  up  good  matches — the  prettiest, 
and  the  one  he  liked  best,  ran  away  with 
a  German  artist  and  died,  at  which  her 
brother  sternly  rejoiced,  as  he  considered 
such  a  marriage  almost  as  disgraceful  as 
if  she  had  run  away  without  any. 

As  a  boy,  Hugh  Galbraith  had  been 
left  much  alone  at  the  old  country  seat. 
His  mother  died  while  he  was  still  a 
sturdy,  passionate,  bony  urchin  in  frocks 
— the  terror  of  his  nurses — the  torment 
of  his  sisters.  His  father  was  generally 
away,  his  sisters  at  school,  and  his  only 
education  what  small  doses  of  learning 
the  curate  could  induce  him  to  imbibe. 
In  other  branches  of  a  gentleman's  ac- 
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quirements  he  rapidly  progressed.  There 
was  no  horse  in  the  stables  or  out  of  them 
he  could  not  "  back."  He  was  a  good 
shot,  and  a  bold  sailor,  for  the  Grange 
was  close  to  a  wild  craggy  coast,  where 
many  a  fisher's  family  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  the  bread-winner  and  his  boat  in 
the  stormy  winter  time.  To  the  fisher- 
men th#  young  master  was  always  wel- 
come, and  to  them  he  could  talk,  not 
copiously,  for  his  words  were  always  few, 
but  with  a  freedom  that  would  have  as- 
tonished his  father  and  his  polite,  worldly 
elder  sisters.  These  ornamental  members 
of  his  family  designated  him  "a  sulky 
bear" — "a  hopeless  barbarian" — and  not 
unjustly. 

Wlien  he  was  about  twelve,  the  curate 
left,  and  his  father  sent  him  to  a  second- 
rate  school  for  "  Young  Gentlemen," 
where  he  was  at  first  spoiled  and  petted 
as  the  sole  representative  of  the  master's 
aristocratic  connection  ;  and  then,  when 
payments  grew  more  and  more  irregular, 
and  the  Dominie  became  enlightened  as  to 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  heir  of  Gal- 
braith  was  considerably  snubbed — a  pro- 
cess of  annealing  not  at  all  conducive  to 
a  healthy  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr. 
Travers, ,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Sir 
Hugh's  father,  fell  in  with  the  lad.  Being 
himself  of  a  taciturn  disposition,  and 
having  had  a  boyhood  of  hard  knocks 
and  puddings  without  plums,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  the  young  kinsman,  whom  no 
one  else  found  attractive,  put  him  to  a 
good  military  schco',  bought  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  Line,  and  made  him  a 
small  allowance. 

When  Sir  Frederick  Galbraith  died, 
and  matters  were  arranged,  a  paltry  pit- 
tance was  all  that  remained  of  the  reve- 
nues once  forthcoming  from  his  estates, 
livery  acre,  save  a  few  that  surrounded 
the  old  mansion,  was  sold;  and  these, 
with  the  house,  were  let  to  a  prosperous 
farmer,  who  wanted  a  little  more  land 
and  a  little  better  abode. 

Small  as  was  his  inheritance,  Sir  Hugh 
declared  it  sufficient,  renounced  Mr.  Tra- 
vers' allowance,  and  exchanged  into  a 
dragoon  regiment,  with  the  prospect  of 
going  to  India. 

His  relations  with  Mr.  Travers  con- 
tinued to  be  most  friendly.  He  was 
looked  upon  and  considered  himself  to 
be  Mr.  Travers'  heir.     In  this  light   he 


shone  in  his  married    sister's    drawing- 
rooms,  when  he    condescended'  to    go 
there,  which  was  not    often.      To   Mr. 
Travers  he  was  heartily  grateful,  especi- 
ally because  he  had  not  forced  him  to 
adopt  trade,  for  which,  said  Mr.  Travers, 
**  I   don't  think  you've  brains  enough." 
More,  he  liked  and  respected  his  bene- 
factor better  than   any  one  else  in  the 
world — except,   perhaps,  his    chum,   his 
schoolfellow,  his  comrade,  Willie  Upton  ! 
and  for  him  probably  liking  considerably 
outweighed    respect.       Nevertheless,     it 
seemed  quite  right  and  natural  that  Mr. 
Travers  should  have  toiled  all  his  life  to 
amass  a  fortune  for  him  (Hugh  Galbraith) 
to  buy  back  his  estates  with  and  live  on 
them  as  became  a  gentleman  of  high  de- 
gree.    When,  therefore,  the  elder  cousin 
announced     his    marriage — briefly,    and 
with  an  unconquerable  degree  of  shame- 
facedness  which  communicated   itself  to 
the  inanimate  pen — Hugh  Galbraith  was 
furious.     It  seemed  to  him  a  scandalous 
breach  of  faith — a  base  withdrawal  from 
an  unspoken  contract,  which  should  have 
been  all  the  more  binding  on  a  gentle- 
man because  it  had  been  unexpressed ! 
And  for  whom  was  he  thus  defrauded  ? 
Some  rosy-cheeked  plebeian !  soma  showy 
girl  that,  in  his  own  mind,  he  ranked  with 
the  barmaids    and    chambermaids    who 
would  not   disdain   addresses    from    the 
Serjeants  of  his  own  troop !     If  she  had 
been  a  gentlewoman,  ever  so  poor,  the 
injury  to  himself  would  have  been    the 
same,  but  he  would  not  have  felt  quite 
the    same   loathing  and  contempt   that 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  with  which  he  read 
Mr.  Travers  communication. 

"  *  The  daughter  of  the  lady  with  whom 
I  have  stayed  for  some  years  in  the  fish- 
ing season,*  "  he  repeated  scornfully  to  his* 
friend  Upton.    "  The  woman  who  let  hinii 
his  lodgings,  he  means !  How  any  man  at 

any  age  can  make  such  a ass  of  hira- 

self  is  beyond  my  comprehension;  bub  a> 
fellow  like  Travers !" 

"  Perhaps  she  was  very  pretty  and  takr 
ing,"  returned  his  confidant,  who  had  an-. 
amiable  weakness  for  the  sex« 

But  Sir  Hugh  was  not  to  be  pacifi'(Ml,^ 
as  we  have  seen,  and  not  only  spafie  un- 
advisedly with  his  lips,  but,  what  was  much 
worse,  wrote  unadvisedly  with  his  pen. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow.  Hugh  Glalbraith 
had  never  been  disposed  to  indulge  in 
bright  dreams  of  the  future,  although  be 
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had  more  imagination  than  any  one  gave 
him  credit  for.  The  bitterness  of  poverty 
in  high  places  had  eaten  into  his  heart 
and  closed  it  rigidly  against  the  greater 
number  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  was 
strong  to  endure,  and  slow  to  speak — gen- 
erally considered  a  cold,  hard  man,  but 
too  just,  too  real,  not  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  popularity  with  his  brother 
officers.  He  was  just  to  his  equals,  and 
would  fain  have  been  generous  to  his  in- 
feriors, as  you  would  throw  bones  to  a 
dog ;  not  all  the  severity  of  his  training 
could  expel  the  mighty  selfwill  of  the 
man.  He  would  be  kind  to  whoever 
obeyed  and  served  him,  but  he  burned  to 
crush  whoever  crossed  him.  He  was  also 
capable  of  a  good  deal  of  self-control  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  "  chaos  came 
again !" 

For  women  he  had  profound  contempt, 
though  it  would  have  surprised  him  to  be 
told  so.  They  rather  bored  him,  yet  he 
would,  if  required,  put  himself  to  inconve- 
nience for  a  woman,  or  expose  himself  to 
danger,  and  would  think  the  man  who 
could  treat  one  badly  a  brute  or  a  poltroon. 
A  wife  and  legitimate  children  were  un- 
avoidable duties  to  be  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  one's  position,  and  to  be  held  in 
all  honor ;  but  as  for  finding  companion- 
ship with  women,  or  friendship,  or  a  profit- 
able exchange  of  ideas,  such  notions  were 
never  rejected  by  Galbraith  simply  because 
they  never  suggested  themselves.  He  had 
a  dim  consciousness  that  devotion  and  ob- 
servance from  a  well-bom,  well-bred,  very 
quiet  woman  would  be  pleasant,  and  a 
sort  of  thing  he  had  a  right  to  expect  by 
and  by,  when  he  was  older ;  but  he  was  a 
little  hard  to  please,  for  though  he  saw 
plenty  of  well-bred  wom'^n,  and  handsome 
ones  too,  there  was  almost  always  a  touch 
of  affectation  or  unreality  about  them 
which  his  own  uncompromising  nature  de- 
tected and  despised. 

All  this  applied  to  women  of  his  own 
rank.  Those  of  a  humbler  class  were 
much  more  endurable  than  the  men,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  badly  treated.  But 
then  the  treatment  was  measured  by  a 
totally  different  .standard,  and  wounds  in- 
flicted on  a  lady  for  which  blood  only 
could  atone,  might  for  a  woman  of  low  de- 
gree be  salved  by  golden  ointment. 

This  is  a  tolerably  correct  sketch  of 
Hugh  Galbraith*s  ideas  on  matters  and 
things  in  general,  though  it  would  have 


taken  him  a  long  thne  to  extricate  them 
with  equal  clearness  from  the  tangle  of 
contradictions,  prejudices,  and  habits,  the 
growth  of  years,  round  the  primeval  trunks 
of  natural  or  instilled  opinion. 

The  interview  with  his  landlady  had 
startled  and  astonished  him.  He  could 
not  get  her  out  of  his  head,  nor  did  he  try ; 
he  had  been  supremely  bored  before  she 
appeared,  and  it  was  rather  amusing  to 
have  a  totally  fresh  subject  to  think  about. 
He  could  still  see  her  distinctly  as  she 
stood,  when  he  looked  up  at  her  voice,  the 
graceful,  rounded  outlines  of  her  figure 
showing  through  a  severely  simple  black 
dress,  without  trimming  of  any  description, 
and  buttoned  from  throat  to  instep.  No 
relief  except  a  white  muslin  frill  at  neck  and 
wrist;  her  clear,  pale,  oval  face,  with  its 
rich,  red,  curved  lips,  delicate  yet  full ;  the 
low,  broad,  white  brow,  and  chestnut  brown 
hair,  braided  carelessly,  loosely  back  into  a 
thick  coil.  Then  her  eyes  I  they  haunted 
him ;  he  could  not  tell  if  they  were  deepest 
blue  or  darkest  brown,  but  the  expression 
he  would  never  forget;  the  resolute,  un- 
flinching, repellant  gaze  that  met  his  own, 
nor  the  change  created  by  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  that  once  flitted  across  their  grave 
depths. 

Her  quiet  manner  of  acceding  to  his  re- 
quest, had  in  it  something  remarkable  also. 
Not  a  shade  of  hesitation  or  embarrass- 
ment, no  assumption  of  equality,  no  con- 
fession of  inferiority,  and  yet  no  amount  of 
dignity,  of  hauteur,  of  grace,  could  have 
produced  so  deep  a  conviction  that  she 
was  emphatically  a  gentlewoman. 

Her  composed  performance  of  the  task 
he  had  given  her  enabled  him  to  note  well 
the  haughty  carriage  of  her  head,  the  long, 
dark  lashes  that  swept  her  cheek,  the  white, 
slender  hand  that  held  the  pen  so  firmly 
and  guided  it  so  deftly,  and  the  result  of 
his  reflections  was  summed  up  by  a  half  ut- 
tered observation,  <^  She  is  a  gentlewoman, 
whatever  has  driven  her  behind  the  counter, 
that's  clear  enough  !  But  why,  in  heaven's 
name,  did  she  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  the 
most  hateful  object  in  existence  ?  Do  I 
give  too  much  trouble  ?  Don't  I  pay  rent 
enough  ?  What  is  it  ?  What  a  handsome 
creature !  By  Jove,  Upton  and  Harcourt, 
and  fellows  like  them,  who  are  generally 
maundering  about  some  woman  or  other, 
would  say  I  had  fallen  on  my  legs,  but," 
smiling  grimly  to  himself,  "  that  is  not  my 
line;"  and  so  thinking  Sir  Hugh,  somewhat 
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wearied  with  the  slight  excitement  of  the 
interview,  fell  asleep.  It  was  true  that  he 
professed  not  to  care  for  beauty,  and  said 
truly  enough  he  never  thought  about  it, 
but  its  absence  vexed  him  unconsciously. 
Ugliness  and  want  of  grace  were  terrible 
sins  in  a  woman, — I  ought  to  have  written, 
gentlewoman.  With  the  vagaries  of  men 
in  love  he  had  neither  patience  nor  sym- 
pathy, considering  them — 

"  Still  beguiled 
By  passions,  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child." 

He  might  have  had  his  own  indiscretions 
in  early  youth,  but  these  do  not  concern 
the  present  story.* 

"  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  interview  just  described; 
"  did  you  write  to  Tom  yesterday  ?" 

"  No ;  I  wrote  the  day  before.  It  is  your 
turn." 

"  Well,  when  you  do  write,  pray  do  not 
mention  that  I  acted  secretary  to  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith." 

"  No !  Why  ?"  asked  Fanny  with  un- 
disguised wonder. 

"  Oh !  because  it  is  not  worth  while  ; 
because  I  would  prefer  telling  him  about 
it,  it  would  be  more  fun." 

"  Very  well  t  only  I  counted  on  a  de- 
scription of  that  event  to  fill  up  my  letter. 
Now,  Kate,  I  suspect  you  think  he  would 
scold  you  for  going  to  him !" 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  a 
shade  haughtily.  *'  Tom  knows  I  am 
capable  of  managing  my  own  affairs." 

"  Very  well,"  repeated  Fanny  meekly ; 
and  the  next  instant  exclaimed,  <*  Here  is 
that  Mr.  Turner !" 

It  was  Turner  junior;  who  said,  as  the 
shop  was  empty,  he  ventured  to  call  with 
a  message  from  his  mother,  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  Mrs.  Temple  and  Miss  Lee's 
company  on  the  following  evening  to 
supper.  He  added,  with  a  sigh,  that  they 
were  quite  strangers,  as  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  get  a  peep  at  them. 

"  I  certainly  do  stick  close  to  business," 
replied  Mrs.  Temple  pleasantly.  "  And  I 
have  never  gone  out  anywhere,  except  to 
Mrs.  Owens  when  her  children  were  so 
ill,  since  I  lost  my  husband ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  shut  up  my  young 
friend.  I  dare  say  she  will  be  happy  to 
accept  Mrs.  Turner's  kind  invitation." 

Fanny;  to  use  her  own  expression,  made 
**  big  eyes "  at  her  *•  worthy  principal " 
during  this  speech,  unseen  by  young  Tur- 


ner;  but  being  always  ready  for  a  change, 
and  by  no  means  averse  to  amuse  herself 
with  the  young  man's  ill-concealed  ad- 
miration, she  graciously  accepted. 

''  And  pray  do  not  trouble  to  send  for 
Miss  Lee,"  added  Mr.  Joseph  eagerly.  "  I 
daresay  there  is  enough  to  do  with  an  in- 
valid in  the  house.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  her  home." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  certainly  send 
for  Miss  Lee,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  gravely. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  trouble- 
some time  of  it,"  continued  their  visitor 
lingering;  for  of  course  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith's  accident.  Dr.  Slade's  fortunate 
presence  in  the  field,  the  conveyance  of 
the  injured  man  to  the  Berlin  Bazaar,  all 
this,  with  many  variations  and  additions, 
had  been  buzzed  about  the  little  town  with 
amazing  rapidity;  such  an  event  in  the 
dead  season  was  quite  a  godsend. 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple. 
"  He  scarcely  gives  any  trouble.  His  own 
servant  waits  upon  him,  and  both  are 
very  quiet." 

"  I  am  told  he  is  a  regular  tip-topper," 
remarked  Mr.  Joseph ;  "  and  that  the 
Queen  telegraphed  to  inquire  for  him." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  the  telegram  did  not 
come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  gravely, 
while  Faimy  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrol- 
lable laughter.  '*  I  am  afraid  the  Queen 
is  not  aware  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  ex- 
istence," she  cried.  "  He  is  not  quite  such 
a  personage." 

"  But  Dr.  Slade  told  father  he  was  a 
V.C.,"  exclaimed  Turner. 

"«V.C.,'  what  is  that?"  asked  Fanny, 
who  did  not  take  much  interest  in  public 
matters. 

"  Victoria  Cross,"  explained  Mrs.  Tem- ' 
pie ;    adding,   "  I  suppose  Dr.   Slade  is 
well  informed,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"  CouldnH  you  find  out  ?  couldn't  you 
ask  him  ?  periiaps  he  wears  it  on  his  coat," 
perad ventured  Mr.  Turner,  junior,  with 
true  provincial  curiosity. 

**  Why  I"  exclaimed  Fanny  indignantly, 
"you  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Temple  ever 
sees  Sir  Hugh !  You  don't  think  she  waits 
upon  him  every  morning  with  a  curtsey 
and  a  *  What  will  you  please  to  have  for 
dinner,  sir  ? ' " 

*'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,'*  he  return- 
ed, bewildered. 

"  Do  not  mind  her,  Mr.  Turner,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple,  laughing  good-humoredly. 
"  She  is  always  full  of  some  nonsense.     I 
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fortunately  have  an  excellent  old  friend, 
who  manages  my  housekeeping,  or  I  could 
not  let  lodgings  and  keep  a  shop  at  the 
same  time.** 

"  Just  so,"  he  returned ;  adding,  to  the 
indignation  of  Fanny,  with  an  admiring 
glance,  "  But,  I  say,  what  a  jolly  girl  you 
are  !*' 

"  I  had  a  great  mind,"  said  P^anny, 
when  he  had  stepped  away  triumphantly, 
"  to  refuse  their  horrid  supper  on  the  spot ; 
only  I  was  afraid  of  you !  Now  I  am 
like  the  Romans  in  Mrs.  Markham,  be- 
tween the  barbarians  and  the  sea.  You 
would  be  vexed  if  I  don't  go,  and  Tom 
will  be  cross  if  I  do !" 

"  I  will  bear  you  harmless  with  Tom. 
We  must  not  be  too  distant  with  our 
neighbors;  Tom  will  understand  that. 
But,  Fan,  how  is  it  you  can  condescend  to 
accept  Mr.  Joseph's  unspoken  admiration, 
and  yet  be  so  indignant  if  he  ventures  to 
express  it  ?" 

"  The  humble  adoration  of  the  meanest 
votary  may  be  offered  at  the  loftiest  shrine, 
but  the  smallest  attempt  at  familiarity 
must  be  crushed,"  replied  Fanny  grandly. 
"  Kate !  you  have  not  told  me  half 
enough  about  Sir  Hugh !" 

"  There  is  really  nothing  to  tell.  He  is 
a  tall,  thin,  plain,  tolerably  well-bred,  and, 
I  should  say,  common-place  man.  You 
are  a  perfect  nuisance  with  your  questions ! 
I  think  I  shall  fine  you  half-a-crown  when- 
ever you  mention  his  name  again." 

"  1  am  sure,  Kate,"  resumed  Fanny, 
with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  wisdom 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  "  I  hope  our 
interesting  lodger  will  not  tell  Dr.  Slade 
that  you  wrote  that  letter  for  him.  It  will 
lly  like  wildfire  through  the  town,  and 
there  will  be  no  end  of  scandal." 

The  young  widow  colored  even  to  her 
brow,  "  I  am  proof  against  scandal,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  scornful  flash  of  her 
bright  eyes ;  "  I  don't  care  !*'  llien,  stop- 
ping short,  "What  nonsense  one  talks 
when  angry !  I  must  care — but,"  laughing, 
"  it  would  be  rather  too  bad  to  be  'talked 
of  with  one's  enemy." 

A  covey  of  Miss  Monitor's  young  ladies 
entering  prevented  further  conversation, 
and  the  counter  was  quickly  strewn  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  rain  bown  Berlin  wool. 

That  evening  as  the  two  friends  sat,  the 
one  making  a  dress,  the  other  reading 
aloud  to  her,  in  the  comfortable  home-like 
*  shop  parlor  '  which  was  their  winter  sit- 
ting-room, a  knock  at  the  door  announced 


Dr.  Slade,  who  generally  looked  in  after 
visiting  his  patient.  "  Come  in,"  cried 
Fanny. 

"Well,  ladies,"  said  he,  entering,  his 
shirt-frill  in  perfect  condition,  his  eyes 
glittering,  his  large  white  teeth  displayed 
by  a  gracious  smile,  as  he  glanced  approv- 
ing round  the  neat  room,  "  you  might  sit 
for  a  picture  of  Industry  rewarded  by 
Comfort." 

"  Sit  down.  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
placing  a  chair  for  him.  "  How  is  your 
patient  this  evening  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  well ;  and  d  d  sulky 
and  silent,  in  consequence  I  suppose. 
However,  he  made  one  query  that  afforded 
me  satisfaction  on  your  account,  Mrs. 
Temple,"  talking  out  his  snuffl)Ox  and 
tapping  it,  while  he  assumed  a  tone  of 
patronage.  "Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  inter- 
rupted me  rather  abruptly  in  what  I  was 
saying  just  now  by  exclaiming, '  I  find  that 
old  woman  who  answers  my  bell  some- 
times is  not  the  landlady?'  So  I  ex- 
plained that  the  real  proprietress  was  en- 
gaged in  the  wool  trade,  ha !  ha !  ha !  there- 
fore that  he  could  not  expect  to  see  her. 
He  nodded  his  head  and  puffed  away  for 
a  while,  and  then  burst  out  with,  *  What 
do  I  pay  for  these  rooms.  Doctor  ?*  so  I 
explained  that  the  subject  of  rent  had 
really  not  been  mentioned ;  that  he  had 
been  carried  into  the  nearest  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  no  one  had  thought  of  the  question 
of  payment.  Then  he  said  it  was  time  to 
mention  it,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  pay 
whatever  I  thought,  or  whatever  you 
thought  was  right.  So  I  said  the  last  in- 
mate paid  two  pounds  a  week;  but  I 
thought  that,  considering  he  necessarily 
caused  some  extra  trouble — he  interrupted 
in  his  impatient,  overbearing  way,  '  Of 
course,  of  course!  Will  three  pounds  a 
week  do  ? '  I  said  I  thought  it  would 
sufilice;  but  said  I  would  mention  the 
matter  to  you.  I  assure  you  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  secured  you  so  eligible  a 
— eh !  what  amuses  you.  Miss  Lee  ?" 

This  interjection  was  uttered  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  outburst  of  laughter 
from  Fanny,  all  the  more  noisy  from  her 
efforts  to  suppress  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Mis. 
Temple,  smiling  from  sympathy. 

"  Oh,  nothing !  do  forgive  me  I"  ex- 
claimed Fanny,  struggling  to  compose 
herself.  "  I  ran  the  needle  into  my  fin- 
ger, and  it  startled  me.  I  am  rather  hy- 
sterical, you  know." 
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"  Hysterical !  stuff!"  growled  the  Doc- 
tor. "  You  are  the  picture  of  health ;  but 
what  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Temple  ?" 

"  That  your  patient  is  disposed  to  pay 
munificently;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
check  his  liberality,  for  I  suppose  he  will 
not  be  with  us  long," 

"  A  few  weeks  longer,  if  he  is  wise.  He 
asked  me  this  evening  when  I  thought  he 
might  travel,  and  seemed  disgusted  that  I 
could  not  undertake  to  say  when.  After 
such  a  shock  as  he  has  had,  quiet  is  es- 
sential. It  is  curious  he  has  had  no  other 
visitors  except  that  starched  high-mighti- 
ness of  a  cousin." 

Mrs.  Temple  was  not  disposed  to  pur- 
sue the  subject,  so  the  talk  flowed  towards 
other  topics,  and  the  Doctor  mentioned 
having  been  called  over  to  Weston  to  see 
the  housekeeper,  and  that  Lady  Styles  was 
still  absent,  and  would  be  for  some  time 
longer,  as  Sir  Marmaduke  Styles  had  been 
attacked  by  rheumatism,  and  heaven 
knows  what  all,  in  Yorkshire.  **I  am 
sorry  for  him,"  added  the  Doctor,  "  but  if 
her  ladyship  had  been  at  home  all  Pier- 
stoffe  could  not  have  prevented  her  from 
forcing  her  way  into  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's 
room,  though  if  any  one  could  have 
turned  her  out  again  it  would  have  been 
the  sufferer  himself." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  the  Doctor  and  Fanny, 
he  bade  the  friends  good  evening,  rather 
to  their  relief. 

"  What  made  you  laugh  in  that  extraor- 
dinary way,  Fanny  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple, 
when  they  were  alone. 

"  Oh !  dear  Kate,  I  could  not  help  it ! 
when  I  heard  that  ridiculous  old  doctor  talk- 
ing so  big  about  the  tenant  he  had  secured 
for  you,  and  the  splendid  offer  of  three 
pounds  a  week  out  of  your  own  money — 
for  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  your  own  money." 

Mrs.  Temple  laughed  for  a  moment. 
"  The  position  is  altogether  very  droll,"  she 
said,  "  and  very  uncomfortable ;  but  as  to 
the  money,  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  should 
think  at  the  worst  of  his  times  Sir  Hugh 
could  pay  three  pounds  a  week  on  a 
pinch." 

"  Then  he  was  quite  rich  for  an  old  ba- 
chelor, and  need  not  have  quarrelled  and 
worried  about  poor  Mr.  Travers'  money," 
exclaimed  Fanny,  indignantly.  "  But  it 
is  evident  he  never  mentioned  your  having 
written  a  letter  for  him;  and,  h  f ropes ^  I 
will  just  write  to  Tom  before  I  go  to  bed, 
and  only  say  that  our  interesting  invalid 


is  going  on  as^  well  as  can  be  expect- 
ed." 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day  was  a 
busy  one,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Mrs. 
Temple  received  a  telegraphic  summons 
from  Mills  through  the  little  window. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Mills?" 

"  He  says  he  would  be  greatly  obliged^ 
ma'am,  if  you  could  spare  a  few  minutes 
to  write  a  letter  for  him  ?" 

"  You  mean  Sir  Hugh  ?  indeed  I  can- 
not I  Say  I  am  exceedingly  occupied,  and 
if  he  can  put  off  his  letter  till  the  evening, 
I  am  sure  Dr.  Slade  would  write  for  him." 

So  Mills  departed  and  did  not  return. 

"  It  would  never  do  to  come  when  he 
calls,"  thought  the  young  widow,  as  she 
diligently  sought  through  a  pile  of  *  Lon- 
don Journals '  for  a  back  number  to  suit  a 
schoolboy  customer ;  "  nor  am  I  going  to 
be  his  amanuensis  always." 

It  was  an  amusing  task  to  attire  Fanny 
and  despatch  her  to  her  tea  and  supper 
engagement  The  mixture  of  readiness 
and  reluctance  with  which  she  prepared 
herself  was  most  characteristic,  as  was  the 
undisguised  pleasure  with  which  she  sur- 
veyed her  dress  and  herself  in  the  largest 
looking-glass  their  very  moderate  furnish- 
ing could  boast,  and  her  openly  expressed 
regret  that  so  much  trouble  and  success 
should  be  so  thrown  away. 

"If  Tom  was  to  be  there,  or  even  some 
of  those  pleasant,  merry  hussars  I  used  to 
meet  at  Mrs.  Danby's !  Heigho  !  Kate, 
dear,  I  really  would  like  to  run  in  and 
show  myself  to  Sir  Hugh  !" 

"  Fanny,  Fanny !  that  looks  like  going 
over  to  the  enemy. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  dear ;  I  am  ready 
for  war  to  the  knife !  even  though  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  anything  more  than  the  knife- 
grinder." 

"  The  knife-grinder,  in  such  a  warfare  as 
ours  will  be  (if  it  ever  begins),  is  a  very 
important  personage,"  returnea  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple. "  I  suppose  the  lawyers  will  be  the 
knife-grinders." 

"  Ah  I  there  will  be  no  more  peace  once 
that  begins,"  said  Fanny.  Mrs.  Temple 
made  no  reply,  seeming  lost  in  thought, 
and  Fanny  went  on  :  "  Do,  like  a  dear ! 
write  a  line  to  Tom  this  evening  and  ex- 
plain everything,  and  ask  him  to  write  to 
me.  After  all,  though  he  thinks  rather 
much  of  himself,  he  is  the  dearest,  best 
fellow  in  the  world  I  Good-bye  I  Be  sure 
you  send  for  me  at  nine,  or  half  past." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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During    the  course   of    the  month 
which  has  just  passed,  the  artists  and  the 
critics  and  the  art-lovers  of  Italy — no  in- 
considerable band — along  with  all  the 
populace  of  Florence,  which  inherits  as 
its  birthright  that  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  beautiful  which   in  other  regions  is 
connected  with  the  highest  culture  only, 
have  been  celebrating  the  fourth  cente- 
nary of   the   birth   of   Michael   Angelo 
Buonarotti,  the  greatest  of  all  those  great 
masters  whose  works  have  glorified  Flor- 
ence and  made  her  illustrious.     We  have 
little  inclination  to  enter  into  the  details 
of   a   ceremonial  more  or  less  like  all 
ceremonials  of  the  kind.     By  this  time, 
at  least,  everybody  has  learned  that  in 
such  celebrations  genuine  enthusiasm  is 
so  alloyed  and  mixed  up  with  the  spuri- 
ous,  and  so   diluted   by   that   love    of 
shows  and  pleasuring  which  is  common 
to  the  crowd  everywhere,  that  the  vulgar 
and   ludicrous   sides  of   the  matter  are 
more    generally    prominent     than    the 
heroic.     But  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  take 
advantage  of   the  occasion,  and   to   re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  real  claims  upon 
posterity  which  arc  possessed  by  so  re- 
markable a   man.     These   claims   have 
been  already  set  before  the  world  again 
and  again,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  exhaust 
a  genius  so  great  and  a  personality  so 
striking ;  and  the  moment  is  propitious, 
and  tempts  a  word  more  on  so  attractive 
a  subject.     In   an    age  remarkable  not 
only  for  artists  but  for  notable  men  of 
every  description,  Michael  Angelo  stands 
alone   in   greatness    and    individuality, 
more  universal  in  his  genius,  more  strik- 
ing in  character,  than  any  contemporary 
artist,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  kindred 
but   much    less   well-known    figure   of 
Leonardo,  whose  prodigious  powers  we 
all  take  to  a  great   extent  on  trust,  im- 
pressed still,  at  the  distance  of  centuries, 
by  the  extraordinary  impression  which 
he  made  upon  his  time.     But  Buonarotti 
stands  in  no  mysterious  glory,  vaguely 
disclosed    among    the    mists     of    ruin 
and   still  vaguer  vapors  of  praise,   like 
Leonardo.     His  steps  are  clearly  traced 
for  us  across  the  far  distance ;  his  ac- 
tions, his  works,  even  his  thoughts,  are 
preserved  in  distinctest  certainty ;  and 
himself,  even  in    his   characteristic  fea- 


tures, in  his  ways  of  speaking  as  in  his 
ways  of  working,  in  the  infirmities  of  his 
temper  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  is 
as  well  known  to  us,  nay,  better,  than  if 
he  lived  to-day.     There  was  a  third,  as 
great  as  the  others  we  have  named,  living 
at  the  same  time  in  Italy ;  but  to  com- 
pare Raphael  with  either  of  these  vete- 
rans would  be  almost  as  strange  as  to  mea- 
sure the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  with 
the  men  who  gaze  at  him  in  the  pictures. 
Raphael's  very  youth  cuts  him  ofT  from 
the  comparison,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
his  mind,   in   which   the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  otheis  find  no  place. 
He  is  not  one  who  appeals  to  the  intel- 
lect and  the  judgment,  as  they  do.     He 
does  but  take  our  hearts,  smiling,  so  that 
neither  he  nor  we  are  fully  aware  whether 
it  is  the  mightiness  of  his  genius  or  the 
sweetness   of    human   sympathy   which 
subdues  us  to  him.     But  the  others  are 
not  unconscious.     From  the  first  to  the 
last  Michael  Angelo  is  aware  of  himself; 
he  knows  his  power,  and  that  he  is  not 
as  other  men  ;  with  no  generous  confi- 
dence of  sympathy,  but  with  a  certain 
despotism   he   rules — ^nay,  domineers — 
over  us,  pleased  if  we  tremble  somewhat 
as  well  as  applaud,  and  feel  his  superior 
greatness  to   the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
He  stands  like  his  own  "  David  "  looking 
down  upon  the  smaller  figures  round  him, 
with  no  kind  delusion  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  difierence  between  them  and  him- 
self.    And  as  he  has  thus  held  his  place, 
supreme  in  Florence,   from  his  youth, 
almost  from  his  childhood,  not  without 
a  certain  brag  of  his  strength,  half  hu- 
morous,  half  angry,   so  he  does    still, 
reigning  imperiously,  not  careless  of  his 
sway,  nor  indifferent  to  the  homage  which 
he  will  force  out  of  us,  rather  than  go 
without  it.     In  the  picture-galleries  and 
on  the  hillside;  confronting  us  in  the 
public  piazza  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
old  palace ;  and  in  the  deepest  gloom  of 
the  dark  cathedral,  behind  the  altar,  sur- 
prising us  even  in  the  dimness  with  shi 
princely    presence — he    is   everywhere, 
throwing  vivid  sayings  at  us  where  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  even  by 
means  of  the  great  works  of  others,  leav- 
ing a  certain  trace  of  personal  magnifi- 
cence to  show  where  he  has  passed  by. 
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More  people,  we  believe,  think,  when 
they  look  at  the  great  gates  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, of  him  who  said  they  were  fit  to 
be  the  gates  of  heaven,  than  of  him  who 
made  them ;  and  when  we  pass  by  Dona- 
tello's  San  Giorgio,  the  critic  who  for  all 
comment  gave  that  noble  figure  the  word 
of  command  and  bade  him  "  March  !**  is 
almost  more  present  with  us  than  the 
older  sculptor.  And  from  his  early 
youth,  when  he  called  the  splendid 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  all  sweet 
and  shining  in  those  frescoed  glories 
which  his  own  boyish  hand  helped  to 
dress  her  in,  his  Bride — to  that  moment 
in  which  he  chose  his  resting-place  in 
Santa  Croce  at  the  exact  ^spot  whence, 
when  the  great  doors  were  open,  he 
could  see  the  cathedral,  and  watch  from 
his  tomb  the  glorious  dome  through  all 
the  centuries,  rising  steadfast  against  the 
Italian  sky — his  very  sayings  usurp  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city,  putting  him  be- 
fore us  wherever  we  turn,  and,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  first  and  foremost  before 
any  other  man. 

The  story  of  Michael  Angelo's  long 
life  has  been  so  often  told,  that,  so  far  as 
mere  information  goes,  it  may  be  thought 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  give  it  over 
again ;  but  it  is  impossible  even  to  think 
of  Florence,  and  leave  out  the  man,  who 
of  all  the  despots  of  Florence  was  the 
most  potent,  and  the  only  one  whom  all 
Florentines  accept  heartily  and  with  no 
jealousy  of  his  power.  He  is  altogether 
different  from  the  homelier  type  of  Tus- 
can character,  the  fdte  which  produced 
such  men  as  Giotto,  Donatello,  and  Botti- 
celli, a  race  joyous  and  robust  and  simple, 
children  of  the  soil  and  of  the  sunshine; 
but  he  is  still  more  characteristically 
Florentine  in  his  masterful  force  and 
haughty  personality,  manifestly  of  the 
same  blood  as  him  who  made  the  great 
journey  through  hell  and  heaven.  Men 
of  this  class  are  always  remarkable,  what- 
ever may  be  the  landscape  that  encloses 
them.  They  are  like  mountains,  austere 
and  solitary  in  a  grandeur  of  nature, 
which  no  effort  can  bring  others  up  to, 
or  amiable  inclination  on  their  own  part 
bow  down.  Such  men  have  always  a 
certain  gloom  about  them,  a  habit  of  im- 
periousness,  an  impatience  almost  piti- 
less, of  the  .smaller  crowd  around,  to 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  be  as 
gentle  as  angels  when  the  meaner  mass 


perceives  its  own  inferiority.  Perhaps 
the  half-solemn,  half-contemptuous  bra- 
vado which  we  find  in  Michael  Angelo, 
the  pleasure  he  evidently  had  in  making 
it  apparent  how  easily  he  could  excel 
and  surpass  other  men,  was  peculiar  to 
himself;  but  the  consciousness  of  an 
elevation  above  their  kind  is  common  to 
this  type  of  greatness,  not  so  attractive 
as  the  brotherliness  of  the  sweeter  nature, 
but  perhaps  more  impressive  to  the  com- 
mon imagination,  which  always  in  its 
soul  believes  more  in  self-assertion  than 
in  natural  humility.  The  great  artist 
was  but  a  boy-apprentice  in  the  work- 
shop of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  when  he 
drew  round  one  of  his  master's  designs 
in  the  hands  of  a  fellow-pupil,  the  cor- 
rect outline  of  the  figure  which  the  head 
of  the  bottega  had  drawn  badly  or  care- 
lessly— a  boyish  feat  which  is  much 
more  important  as  an  evidence  of  char- 
acter than  even  as  a  proof  of  the  super- 
lative genius  which  taught  him  more  than 
his  master  could ;  for  such  contemptu- 
ous indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others 
is  as  striking  in  its  way  as  the  wonderful 
power  displayed.  Reverence  or  subor- 
dination do  not  seem  to  have  been  virtues 
possible  to  Michael  Angelo ;  then  and 
after  he  brooked  no  control  or  reproof, 
and  having  no  doubt  of  his  own  right 
to  be  first,  took  his  place  always  with  an 
arrogance  which,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  forced  to  accept  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  character.  The  same 
mixture  of  scorn  does  not  appear  in  the 
more  solemn  arrogance  of  Dante.  When 
the  poet  said,  at  a  great  public  crisis, 
"  If  I  go,  who  will  stay  ">  and  if  I  stay, 
who  will  go?"  the  utter  seriousness  of 
the  question  veils  the  prodigious  self- 
estimation  in  it ;  but  the  painter's  atti- 
tude is  one  of  proud  carelessness,  as  of  a 
being  so  much  above  the  others  that 
even  they  themselves  could  have  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  So  intense  a  sense 
of  personal  value  and  importance  is  not 
amiable;  but  it  is,  as  we  have  said, 
deeply  impressive  to  the  common  mind, 
and  entirely  characteristic  of  this  man- 
ner of  man. 

Like  Dante,  too,  Michael  Angelo  was 
of  noble  birth,  a  fact  which  perhaps  ac- 
counts in  some  degree  for  the  marked 
difference  between  him  and  the  lowlier 
class  of  artists  already  indicated.  It 
was  but  d, petite  noblesse  after  all:  nei- 
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ther  the  poet  nor  the  painter  came  from 
any  lofty  house,  or  was  born  in  the  pur- 
ple ;  but  yet  no  emperor  was  more  unlike 
a  medieval  peasant  or  craftsman  than  the 
artist  who  boasted  a  surname  and  be- 
longed to  the  Buonarotti,  was  unlike 
those  who  were  of  the  soil,  the  sons  of 
John  or  Peter,  the  apprentices  of  a 
Brunellesco  or  a  Botticello,  picking  up 
a  name  in  this  quaint  way.  Cimabue 
is  almost  the  only  other  in  the  long  suc- 
cession of  Florentine  painters  who 
shares  this  distinction.  Scarcely  one 
of  them  possesses  a  family  name.  Gi- 
otto, Donatello,  and  the  rest,  have  no- 
thing but  those  given  to  them  at  their 
baptism  to  make  glorious.  Domenico 
of  the  Garland-maker,  and  Andrea  of 
the  Tailor,  are  still  more  homely  in  their 
means  of  identification  ;  and  many  more 
wear  a  changed  version  of  their  mas- 
ter's name,  like  those  quoted  above 
(Brunelleschi  from  Brunellesco,  Botti- 
celli from  Botticello),  instead  of  the  non- 
existing  patronymic;  while  others  are 
distinguished  by  locality,  as  Baccio  of  the 
Gate,  Pietro  of  Perugia,  Paolo  of  Vero- 
na. Michael  Angelo,  however,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  herd  by  a  good 
round  mouth-filling  set  of  syllables,  and  a 
legendary  descent  from  the  Counts  of 
Canossa,  a  legend  which  the  great  family 
was  delighted  to  give  its  sanction  to  when 
the  distant  kinsman  became  a  great 
man,  courted  by  popes  and  princes.  It 
would  be  vain  to  say  that  he  took  any 
importance  from  this  fact.  The  much 
nearer  and  more  important  fact  that  he 
was  himself  Michael  Angelo,  moved  him 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  leave  room 
for  any  smaller  pride  about  the  Counts 
of  Canossa ;  but  such  was  the  fact,  and 
it  is  not  without  importance  in  his  life 
and  character.  He  had  hot,  knightly 
blood  in  his  veins,  little  disposed  to  turn 
off  a  foolish  piece  of  condescension  as  Gi- 
otto did,  for  example,  with  the  laugh  and 
the  shrug  of  peasant  humor,  maintaining 
his  independence  with  a  sharp  but 
good-humored  gibe,  as  peasants  do 
everywhere — a  mode  of  treatment,  let 
us  allow,  by  which  the  artist  gets  the 
better  of  his  adversary  more  effectually 
than  were  he  ever  so  indignant.  But 
the  son  of  the  Buonarotti,  like  the  son 
of  Alighicri,  has  at  all  times  an  animo 
stfegfiosoy  too  indignant,  when  not  too 
contemptuous,  of  all  pretences  of  superi- 


ority, to  put  up  with  them  lightly  or  pass 
them  off  as  a  jest. 

Michael  Angelo  was  bom  in  March 
of  the  year  1474  according  to  the  old 
reckoning,  1475  according  to  ours,  so 
that  the  real  fourth  centenary  of  his  birth 
was  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  His  father 
held  an  honorable  office  as  podestd  or 
chief  magistrate  in  the  little  town  of  Ca- 
prese,  and  the  child  was  sent  to  the  hills 
near  Arezzo,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  time — a  custom  which  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  till  this  day — to 
be  nursed  by  the  wife  of  a  mason,  from 
whom,  he  declared  afterwards,  he  derived 
his  love  of  the  chisel.  His  father  Ludo- 
vico  had  so  many  children  and  so  little 
money,  that  he  was  fain  to  get  his  sons 
disposed  of  in  "  the  arts  of  wool  and  silk ;" 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
disinclined  to  allow  that  one  of  them, 
from  whom,  it  appears,  he  expected 
better  things,  to  engage  in  the  art  of 
design.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Art,  properly  so  called,  was  suffi- 
ciently honored  in  Florence  to  prevent 
the  struggle  which  so  often  attends  the 
selection  by  a  promising  youth  of  one  of 
those  crafts  of  genius  which  are  so  in- 
eradicably  and  universally  marked  as 
vagabond  and  precarious  in  the  opinion 
of  the  sober-minded  of  all  countries  and 
generations;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  proved  so  in  his  case.  He  was 
scolded  and  sometimes  beaten  by  his  fa- 
ther and  his  elder  brothers,  "  who 
thought,  perhaps,"  says  Vasari, "  that  this 
faculty  of  his,  uncomprehended  by  them, 
was  something  mean  and  unworthy  of 
their  ancient  house."  Finally,  however 
(and  there  was  not  much  time  lost,  for 
he  was  but  fourteen  after  all),  the  boy 
was  apprenticed  to  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  and  be^an  the  formal  study  of  art. 

This  was  the  moment  when  the  great- 
est of  the  Medici  was  at  his  highest 
point  of  power — and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  great  Lorenzo  in  his  mature 
manhood,  and  the  young  Buonarotti  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  is  at 
once  picturesque  and  interesting.  Lo- 
renzo, who  loved  art,  as  he  loved  every- 
thing that  was  beautiful,  had  collected 
in  his  garden  a  number  of  classic  anti- 
quities, anticaglie^  statues,  and  busts, 
and  every  scrap  of  antique  art  which 
could  be  scraped  together  by  diligent 
collectors,   agents    everywhere   for   the 
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princely  Florentine.  It  was  the  very 
height  of  the  Renaissance,  and  Lorenzo 
and  his  favorite  society  were  deeply  clas- 
sical, prizing  nothing  that  was  not  Greek, 
and  very  eager  to  introduce  as  many 
classical  customs  as  possible,  and  to 
found  a  school  of  art  which  should  rival 
that  of  Athens.  In  his  garden — with 
perhaps  a  side  gleam  from  the  example 
of  Plato,  changed  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances— where  all  his  wealth  of  anticag- 
lie  was  arranged,  he  placed  the  old  sculp- 
tor IJertoldo,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Donatello ;  and  sending  round  to  the 
^.\\.-bottc\ra<i  in  the  city,  desired  that  any 
of  the  youths  who  were  inclined  towards 
sculiJture,  should  come  and  study  there. 
Among  those  who  were  sent  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo  was  Michael  Angelo,  who  took  to 
the  clay  and  marble  with  an  eagerness 
and  rapid  comprehension  that  astonished 
everybody.  "  After  a  few  days,"  Vasari 
tells  us,  "  the  lad  was  so  advanced  as  to 
attempt  to  copy  a  faun's  head  in  marble  ; 
and  though  he  had  never  before  touch- 
ed either  marble  or  chisel,  his  attempt 
was  so  successful  that  the  Magnifico 
was  startled.  So  pleased  was  he,  that 
he  began  to  banter  the  boy,  reminding 
him  that  his  faun  was  old  and  that  old 
people  lose  their  teeth,  and  that  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  the  jaw  of  his  model 
could  have  been  in  such  perfect  con- 
dition. It  seemed  to  Michael  Angelo  in 
his  simplicity,  loving  and  fearing  the 
master  as  he  did,  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,"  Vasari  adds;  and  his  is  the  most 
agreeable  version  [of  the  story,  though 
there  are  others  who  represent  the 
youthful  Buonarotti  as  doing  that  for 
policy  which  Vasari  says  he  did  out  of 
his  simplicity — a  more  natural  expla- 
nation at  so  early  an  age.  But  whether 
simpleness  or  cunning,  so  it  was,  that 
the  boy  took  the  Magnifico's  hint,  broke 
out  some  of  his  faun's  teeth,  worked  at 
the  jaw  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had 
dropped  out,  and  putting  the  mask  in 
Lorenzo's  way,  waited,  no  doubt  with  a 
beating  heart,  to  see  what  he  would 
say  next  time.  The  great  man  was  de- 
lighted with  the  effect  his  joke  had  pro- 
duced. It  became  one  of  his  favorite 
stories  which  he  told  to  his  friends,  and 
laughed  at  with  kindly  enjoyment;  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  showing  his  goodwill. 
He  took  the  young  artist  into  his  house, 
where,  we  are  told,  he  was  treated  like 


one  of  Lorenzo's  own  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  the  old  Buonarotti 
an  appointment,  providing  thus  for  both 
father  and  son.  This  good  fortune  lasted 
for  four  years,  till  Lorenzo's  death,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  boy-sculptor  must 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  self-im- 
provement, and  especially  that  of  inter- 
course with  the  most  cultivated  men  of 
his  time,  the  wits  and  philosophers  and 
connoisseurs  who  collected  round  Loren- 
zo's table.  When  the  Magnifico  died,  his 
unworthy  son  and  successor  Piero  con- 
tinued his  father's  patronage  to  the 
young  artist,  but  not  in  Lorenzo's 
princely  way.  Instead  of  great  subjects 
in  marble,  Piero  set  the  sculptor  to 
make  a  statue  of  snow ;  which,  how- 
ever, considering  that  the  artist  was 
scarcely  twenty,  probably  did  not  dis- 
turb him  so  much  as  it  has  disturbed 
his  worshippers  since,  as  a  slight  to 
his  great  powers. 

When  the  Medici  family  were  expel- 
led from  Florence,  Michael  Angelo  seems 
to  have  been  seized  by  a  temporary  pan- 
ic, lest  perhaps  he,  almost  a  member  of 
Lorenzo's  family,  should  share  the  dis- 
grace and  ruin  which  no  doubt  the 
party  expected  must  follow  the  down- 
fall of  their  head,  as  had  always  happen- 
ed heretofore ;  an  unnecessary  panic, 
as  it  happened,  for  Savonarola's  influ- 
ence kept  the  demons  of  party  retali- 
ation in  check.  No  doubt,  however, 
the  fright  was  good  for  the  youth,  en- 
larging his  horizon  by  the  sight  of  Ven- 
ice and  Bologna,  in  which  last  place  he 
found  a  warm  welcome.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  his 
fame  had  gone  before  him  by  means  of 
a  Cupid  sold  to  Cardinal  Riario  as  a 
genuine  antique.  Here,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  ex- 
ecuted the  great  Piet^  in  St  Peter's,  still 
known  as  one  of  his  most  perfect  works ; 
and,  it  is  evident,  by  that  and  other  pro- 
ductions got  himself  to  so  great  a  height 
of  reputation  that  even  his  own  city 
found  it  worth  while  to  remember  and 
tempt  him  home  again.  This  was  done 
by  a  bribe  of  an  entirely  characteristic 
kind.  A  certain  mass  of  marble  which 
had  been  badly  abozzato  a  hundred  years 
before  by  Maestro  Simon e  da  Fiesole, 
whose  intention  it  had  been  to  make  a 
giant  out  of  the  huge  marble,  nine  brac- 
cia  high,  but  who  had  only  gone  far 
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enough  to  spoil  it — had  been  left  for  all 
this  time,  a  shapeless  wreck,  upon  the 
hands  of  the  Operai  of  the  cathedral — 
the  commissioners  of  works  or  building 
committee,  as  we  should  call  them. 
There  had  been  talk  of  handing  over  the 
piece  of  valuable  material  thus  rendered 
useless  to  Leonardo  and  various  other 
sculptors;  but  either  Michael  Angelo 
himself,  seeing  possibilities  in  the  stone, 
claimed  the  disposal  of  it,  or  the  Operai, 
as  the  story  says,  feeling  their  fellow- 
citizen  to  have  the  first  claim,  offered  it 
to  him.  The  young  man,  as  may  easily 
be  supposed,  jumped  at  this  chance  of 
distinction.  *'  Michael  Angelo  made  a 
model  in  wax,"  says  Vasari,  "  of  a  young 
David  with  a  sling,  intended  for  the 
front  of  the  palazzo,  in  order  to  show 
that,  as  he  had  defended  his  people  and 
governed  it  with  justice,  so  whosoever 
governed  that  city  should  boldly  defend 
it  and  justly  govern  it.  He  began  to 
execute  this  figure  in  the  workshops  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  where  he  made  a 
tower  with  wood  and  stone  round  the 
marble,  and  worked  it  out  without  being 
seen  by  any  one." 

No  more  congenial  piece  of  work 
could  have  been  imagined  for  him. 
Huge  though  the  mass  of  marble  was,  it 
was  so  awkwardly  shaped  by  the  mistake 
of  the  old  artist  who  had  spoiled  it,  that 
it  was  no  ordinary  achievement  to 
evolve  out  of  it  the  splendidly  propor- 
tioned and  gigantic  youth  whom  the 
young  sculptor,  all  his  energies  stirred  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  saw  in 
the  stone.  The  failure  of  the  material 
to  afford  full  expression  to  this  heroic- 
figure  is  apparent,  we  are  told,  in  one  of 
the  shoulders  of  the  *'  David,"  which 
ought  **  to  advance  a  little  further,  and 
to  be  more  fully  rounded,  but  which  is 
flat  in  consccjuence  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  marble,  in  which  still  appear  the 
strokes  of  the  chisel  by  which  it  was 
first  so  unskilfully  begun.  Certainly  Mi- 
chael Angelo  performed  a  miracle,"  says 
Vasari,  *'  in  thus  resuscitating  one  who 
was  dead."  This  great  work  was  begun 
in  1 50 1,  and  erected  in  the  place  which 
it  held  till  a  very  recent  period,  before 
the  door  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  1504 
— "  a  proof,"  says  one  of  the  commenta- 
tors, of  the  **  terrible  genius  with  which 
Divine  Providence  had  endowed  "  the 
scul])tor.     There    is    a    description    of 


Michael  Angelo 's  work  given  years  after 
this  when  he  was  an  old  man,  which 
recurs  forcibly  to  the  mind  when  we  en- 
deavor to  realise  the  singular  and  strik- 
ing scene  which  Vasari  indicates  :  '*! 
have  seen  Michael  Angelo  at  the  age  of 
sixty  .  .  .  make  more  chips  of  marble  fly 
about  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  three 
of  the  strongest  young  sculptors  could  do 
in  an  hour — a  thing  almost  incredible  to 
him  who  has  not  seen  it.  He  went  to 
work  with  such  impetuosity  and  fury  of 
manner  that  I  feared  every  moment  to 
see  the  block  split  in  pieces.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  inflamed  by  the  great  idea 
which  inspired  him,  this  great  man  at- 
tacked with  a  species  of  fury  the  marble 
in  which  his  statue  lay  concealed." 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  eager 
energy  of  the  work  when  the  young  artist 
of  twenty-five,  shut  up  in  the  solitude  of 
his  huge  shed  with  that  contorted  mass 
of  whiteness,  storpiato  and  guastato  by 
his  predecessor,  out  of  which  his  **  Da- 
vid "  was  struggling,  getting  limb  and 
sinew  gradually  free,  as  blow  after  blow 
resounded  on  the  stone — ^worked  in  a 
fury  and  passion  of  inventing,  day  after 
day,  till  the  long  throes  were  over  and 
the  imprisoned  had  got  free ! 

With  all  this  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  great  "  David,"  the  pride  of  the 
Florentines,  which  stood  so  long  white 
and  strong  against  the  stem  Tuscan  wails 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  gigantic  in  its 
roundness  and  force  of  youth,  touches  our 
heart  individually  in  no  wise,  and  is  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  us.  We  do  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  ourselves  from  the  well- 
merited  stigma  of  want  of  taste  and  artistic 
appreciation,  but  freely  acknowledge  a 
personal  defect  which  fortunately  is  not 
general.  But  dulness  of  admiration  in 
respect  to  the  work  produced  need  not 
diminish  the  interest  with  which  we  regard 
its  creation — the  conflict  of  the  sculptor 
with  the  spoiled  marble  out  of  which  he 
forced  the  vast  proportions  of  the  young 
champion  and  patriot,  against  all  hope  or 
precedent ;  as  picturesque  and  interesting 
an  incident  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  art 

After  this  great  effort  in  sculpture,  the 
most  remarkable  that  had  been  made  since 
the  awakening  and  revival  of  art,  Michad 
Angelo  seems  to  have  turned  off  at  oooe 
by  caprice  of  nature  or  sport  of  circum- 
stance to  the  other  branch  of  his  great 
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craft,  so  different  in  its  requirements  from 
the  grandeur  and  stillness  of  sculpture. 
Circumstances  no  doubt  had  to  do  with 
the  composition  of  the  great  cartoon  in- 
tended for  the  decoration  of  that  hall  of 
the  Consiglio  Maggiore  which  Savonarola 
had  built,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  last 
night  of  his  life;  but  no  doubt  he  was 
simply  returning  to  his  original  profession 
when  he  accepted  the  commission  for  that 
picture,  now  in  the  tribune  of  the  Uffizi, 
about  which  Angelo  Doni,  the  friend  of 
Raphael,  for  whom  it  was  painted,  endeav- 
ored to  bargain  with  such  disastrous  effect, 
the  haughty  painter  doubling  his  price, 
like  the  Sibyl,  for  every  reduction  attempt- 
ed to  be  made.  Both  these  compositions, 
however,  bear  traces  of  the  characteristic 
method  of  the  sculptor.  The  uncomfort- 
able strain  of  attitude  in  the  Virgin  of  the 
Uffizi  detracts  greatly  from  the  beauty  of 
the  picture ;  but  in  the  cartoon  the  sculp- 
turesque treatment  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  subject,  which  represents  a  party 
of  soldiers  bathing,  and  suddenly  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  Scraps 
of  this  only  have  come  down  to  posterity, 
the  cartoon  having  been  torn  in  pieces, 
according  to  Vasari,  by  the  envious  hands 
of  the  sculptor  Baccio  Bandinelli,  whom  it 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  now  as  a 
rival  of  Buonarotti,  though  he  considered 
himself  as  such  in  his  day.  The  companion 
cartoon  designed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
has  met  with  a  similar  fate,  and  is  only 
known  to  us  in  a  fragment  copied  by  Ru- 
bens, and  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Standard."  The  most  perfect  idea  of  what 
Michael  Angelo*s  cartoon  was,  is  to  be 
seen  from  an  old  copy  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  has  been 
engraved,  and  of  which  Mr.  Black  gives 
a  photograph  in  his  beautiful  book.* 
These  pictures  mark  but"an  episode  in  the 
life  of  the  great  artist.  It  pleased  him  to 
put  away  one  tool  and  take  up  another — 
transferring  to  the  canvas  the  grand  forms 
and  muscular  development  of  sculpture, 
and,  curiously  enough,  revenging  himselif 
for  the  stillness  of  the  one  in  the  vehe- 
ment action  of  the  other.  Neither  Leo- 
nardo's picture  nor  his  own  was  ever  exe- 
cuted. 

Immediately  after  this  interval  of  paint- 
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ing  occurred  that  encounter  of  two  of  the 
most  notable  men  of  their  time,  which  has 
given  a  striking  and  humorous  page  to  the 
history  of  art.  Julius  II.,  probably  some 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  Papacy, 
took  the  great  sculptor,  whose  temper  and 
character  were  not  unlike  his  own,  into 
his  employment,  in  order  that  he  might 
glorify  himself  with  a  tomb  worthy  his  own 
estimate  of  his  greatness — a  most  wise  pre- 
caution for  all  who  share  the  impulse  of 
posthumous  vanity.  The  Pope  and  the 
artist  were  a  fit  pair  to  meet  in  that  great 
old  Rome,  so  full  of  memories ;  and  the 
warlike  narrative  of  their  friendship  and 
quarrels,  hot  on  both  sides,  yet  on  neither 
without  a  mixture  of  genuine  regard  and 
liking,  is  full  of  interest  and  character.  Its 
beginning,  however,  was  not  of  an  ae;ree- 
able  kind.  Excited  by  hopes  of  a  splen- 
did Jwork,  not  less  honorable  to  himself 
than  to  Pope  Julius,  Michael  Angelo  had 
first  to  betake  himself  for  eight  dreary  pro- 
bationary months  to  the  marble  country  of 
Carrara  to  choose  the  blocks  for  his  statues, 
and  to  get  them  painfully  conveyed  to  the 
sea,  to  be  sent  off  to  Rome.  In  this  exile, 
during  which  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
eager  anticipation  of  the  great  sculptor, 
held,  as  it  were,  in  the  leash,  and  unable 
to  get  to  work,  though  with  such  wealth 
of  virgin  material  round  him,  he  had  hard 
ado,  Vasari  tells  us,  to  keep  himself  from 
striking  out  with  those  fiery  vehement 
strokes  of  his,  some  huge  abozzo  in  the 
white  rocks  of  a  cave,  as  a  memorial  of 
himself  and  his  weary  vigil.  What  pil- 
grimages we  should  all  have  made  to  that 
powdery  waste  had  he  left  some  such  vast 
nvysterious  image  as  the  uncompleted 
"  Day  "  of  San  Lorenzo,  to  keep  the  world 
in  mind  of  the  long  days  he  passed  there 
among  the  rough  marble  of  those  precious 
caverns!  The  blocks  which  he  sent  to 
Rome  half  filled  the  piazza  of  St.  Pietro ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  artist  was  released  from 
the  labor  of  collecting  them,  he  rushed  at 
his  more  congenial  work  con  grande  animo. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  of  both  artist  and 
patron,  that  a  communication,  **  a  bridge," 
as  Vasari  calls  it,  was  made  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  great  shed  in  the  piazza 
which  had  been  erected  over  the  sculptor 
and  the  marble  which  he  attacked  in  a 
sacred  fury  of  creation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  perpetual  intrusion, 
at  any  moment,  however  critical,  of  such 
a  visitor  as  the  fiery  old  Pope,  with  the 
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licence  of  age  added  to  that  of  absolute 
power,  inquiring,  criticising,  praising  and 
blaming  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
must  have  gone  far  to  drive  the  equally 
fiery  young  sculptor  half  frantic  by  times, 
when  he  had  to  suspend  his  chisel,  and 
subdue  h\s/wiay  and  listen  to  all  his  Holi- 
ness might  choose  to  say.  Perhaps  an 
impatient  word  burst  from  him  at  some 
especially  unpropitious  visit,  which  nettled 
Julius ;  but  at  all  events,  when  a  new  ar- 
rival of  marble  from  Carrara  made  it 
necessary  for  the  sculptor  to  get  money 
from  the  Pope,  his  Holiness  was  busy  and 
could  not  see  him.  This  was  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  at  first  to  the  surprise, 
and  afterwards  to  the  furious  indignation, 
of  Michael  Angelo,  who  felt  himself  as 
great  and  independent  as  either  prince  or 
pope.  •  "  You  don't  know  who  it  is  to 
whom  you  refuse  admittance,"  a  wonder- 
ing bystander  said  at  last  in  his  hearing  to 
the  lackey  who  shut  him  out.  "  I  know 
him  very  well,  but  I  am  here  to  obey  my 
orders,"  said  the  man.  Michael  Angelo 
turned  away  breathing  fire  and  flame,  and 
bidding  the  lackey  tell  the  Pope  that  if  he 
wanted  him  he  must  send  for  him,  went 
off  to  his  house,  where  he  gave  his  servants 
orders  to  sell  everything  to  the  Jews,  and 
left  Rome  instantly,  riding  all  through  the 
night  in  hot  haste,  and  never  drawing 
bridle  till  he  reached  Tuscan  soil.  As  it 
proved,  he  had  taken  the  only  wise  course ; 
for  he  had  scarcely  reached  Poggibonsi  on 
the  Florentine  frontier,  when  no  less  than 
five  couriers  arrived  one  after  the  other, 
with  letters  from  Julius  recalling  him. 
But  the  sculptor  was  no  less  proud  than 
the  Pope;  all  the  messengers  could  get. 
from  him  was  a  brief  note  of  reply,  proud- 
ly informing  his  Holiness  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  who  had  been  **cacda/o 
via  come  un  tristo^^  to  go  back  again ;  after 
which  he  made  his  way  to  Florence,  set- 
tling down  in  his  old  quarters,  it  would 
seem,  with  all  the  haughty  sadness  of  an 
injured  man. 

Notwithstanding  this'  tremendous 
breach  between  them,  however,  a  certain 
hankering  after  each  other  is  visible  be- 
tween the  two  who  were  so  fitly  mated. 
Michael  Angelo  betook  himself  to  the 
work  which  he  had  left  to  obey  the 
summons  of  Julius,  working  sullenly  at 
the  cartoon,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  not 
finished  ;  while  the  Pope,  on  his  side, 
wrote  angry  letters  to  the  Signoria,  de- 


manding that  his  artist  should  be  sent 
back.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
Julius  came  to  Bologna,  and  here  the 
odd  quarrel  came  to  a  characteristic  con- 
clusion. Persuaded  by  Soderini  the  Gon- 
faloniere,  who  had  already  shown  him- 
self much  his  friend,  and  moved  by  the 
patriotic  fear  of  involving  his  country  in 
the  dispute,  Michael  Angelo  was  induc- 
ed to  go  to  Bologna,  and  present  him- 
self before  his  great  adversary.  Evi- 
dently this  time  the  entric  was  not  refus- 
ed to  him.  When  he  reached  the  pres- 
ence-chamber the  artist  knelt  down,  ap- 
parently not  venturing  to  speak.  His 
Holiness  cast  a  sidelong  look  at  him, 
lowering  and  sdegnato.  ''  Instead  of 
coming  to  us,  thou  hast  waited  till  we 
came  to  thee,"  he  said  gloomily.  Then 
Michael  Angelo  took  heart  of  grace  to 
ask  pardon,  no  doubt  a  hard  thing  to 
bend  his  mind  to  ;  and  the  two  proud 
men,  neither  willing  to  make  a  step  too 
far,  yet  both  longing  to  be  friends,  were 
silent  for  an  angry  and  anxious  moment ; 
when  happily  one  of  those  conciliating 
courtiers  who  are  always  to  be  found 
where  princes  are,  ready  to  smooth  away 
every  difficulty,  interposed  with  ingrati- 
ating folly.  **  Forgive  him,"  said  this 
Polonius — bishop,  monsignor,  or  simple 
retainer,  it  does  not  matter  which  ; "  your 
Holiness  knows  that  these  kind  of  men 
arc  poor  ignorant  creatures,  and  good 
for  nothing  except  in  their  art."  Quick 
as  lightning  the  Pope  turned  upon  the 
foolish  mediator.  '*  It  is  thou  who  art 
ignorant  !"  he  cried,  delighted  no  doubt 
to  have  some  third  person  to  relieve  his 
mind  upon — and  turning  the  meddler  out 
of  the  room,  forthwith  gave  Michael  An- 
gelo his  blessing,  and  received  him  glad- 
ly back  into  full  favor. 

Thus  ended  the  quarrel  with  a  hu- 
morous transference  of  guilt,  which  no 
doubt  filled  the  old  Pope  with  glee.  Asa 
pledge  of  their  renewed  union,  the  sculp- 
tor made  a  statue  of  his  patron  in  bronze 
for  the  town,  which  is  described  by  all 
who  saw  it  as  of  the  most  admirable 
force  and  likeness.  Julius  himself,  with 
his  usual  half-amused  half-angry  clear- 
sightedness, is  said  to  have  asked,  when 
he  saw  this  representation  of  himself^ 
and  especially  the  proud  and  spirited  ac- 
tion of  the  right  hand,  which  was  ele- 
vated, whether  he  was  supposed  to  be 
blessing  or  cursing?     Michael  Angelo, 
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with  unusual  courtiership,  replied  that  his 
Holiness  was  warning  the  people  of  Bo- 
logna to  be  upon  their  good  behavior  ; 
and  asked  whether  he  should  place  a 
book  in  the  left  hand.  **  No,"  said  Ju- 
lius, in  high  good-humor — "  not  a  book, 
but  a  sword,  for  I  am  no  man  of  letters." 
The  reconciliation,  it  is  evident,  had 
united  these  two  minds,  so  original  and 
vigorous,  more  closely  than  before. 
There  is  another  story,  less  pleasant,  of 
this  statue,  which  did  not  long  survive, 
being  injured  in  a  riot,  and  finally  recast 
into  a  cannon,  called  from  it  La  Giulia. 
Fran(na,  who  was  of  Bologna,  where  still 
his  pictures  are  the  inheritance  of  the 
city,  was  brought  to  see  the  image  of 
Pope  Julius,  as  no  doubt  the  whole  pop- 
ulation was,  one  way  or  other;  and, 
whether  by  inadvertence  or  by  jealousy, 
called  it, ''  uno  bellissimo  getto" — a  very 
fine  cast  — as  if,  says  Vasari,  he  praised 
the  bronze  more  than  the  art.  Michael 
Angclo  was  not  the  man  to  accept  such 
poor  commendations.  He  answered  hot- 
ly that  his  material  was  no  more  to  him 
tlian  were  the  colors  with  which  he 
worked  to  Francia  himself.  "  You  and 
Cossa  are  two  solemn  blockheads,"  the 
enraged  artist  added,  in  the  presence  of 
several  gc/ifi//iomim\  to  the  confusion  of 
the  artist.  Even  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  satisfied  his  wrath.  Shortly  after 
he  saw  a  son  of  Francia *s,  a  very  hand- 
some lad,  to  whom  he  exclaimed  with  as 
mu(h  bad  taste  as  injustice,  **  Thy  father 
does  better  in  flesh  and  blood  than  on 
canvas!"  We  are  disposed  to  hope 
that  Francia  was  not  jealous  but  only 
confused  by  the  greatness  of  the  pres- 
ence in  which  he  found  himself,  and 
that  Michael  Angelo,  when  his  passion 
was  over,  recognised  the  cruel  injustice 
of  his  retort. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  story, 
mischief  was  brewing  against  the  sculp- 
tor in  Rome.  Vasari,  who  is  so  often 
incorrect,  may  well  have  lapsed  here,  as 
contemporary  writers  so  often  do,  into 
imputation  of  motives  for  which  no 
proof  can  be  offered  ;  and  that  Michael 
Angelo  himself  held  the  same  opinion 
is  no  great  pi  oof  in  its  favor.  Accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  then,  the  architect  Bra- 
ma  nte,  wlio  was  RaphaeFs  relation  and 
Michael  Angelo's  enemy,  had  ere  now 
interposed  to  arrest  the  progress  he  was 
making, — first,  by  persuading  Pope  Ju- 


lius that  it  was  unlucky  for  a  man  to  build 
his  own  sepulchre  in  his  lifetime;  and 
secondly,  by  representing  that  the  then 
existing  cathedral  of  San  Pietro  was  too 
small  to  receive  fitly  the  great  groups  al- 
ready partially  executed,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which  all  those  blocks  of  purest 
marble  of  Carrara  encumbered  the  piaz- 
za. The  San  Pietro  of  that  day  was  not 
the  great  temple  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted,  and  which  from  all  the  adja- 
cent heights  shows  its  great  dome,  the 
only  distinctly  visible  object  upon  the 
vast  level  of  the  Campagna,  the  one  thing 
which  is  Rome.  The  older  church  was 
an  ancient  Roman  basilica  founded  by 
Constantine,  rich  and  splendid  with  an- 
tique marbles,  but  not  raising  itself  in 
imposing  height,  the  genius  of  the  city, 
like  the  present  edifice.  We  speak  of 
our  own  age  as  careless  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past,  and  with  still  warmer 
zeal  we  rave  against  that  eighteenth  cen- 
tury which  the  fashionable  caprice  of 
the  present  day  is  beginning  to  rehabili- 
tate. But  even  the  eighteenth  century 
with  all  its  Vandalism  did  nothing  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  daring  of  the  six- 
teenth— the  Renaissance  age— in  which, 
without  a  pause  or  compunction,  the  old 
basilica  of  Constantine,  the  earliest 
cradle  of  the  faith,  was  pulled  to  pieces, 
in  order  to  place  on  its  site  a  bran-new 
cathedral.  Pope  Julius  and  his  advisers 
did  this  en  gaiete  du  cceur^  without  a  sin- 
gle pause  of  consideration  or  alarm  ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  with  such  a  tre- 
mendous enterprise  on  his  hands,  Julius 
should  cease  to  be  anxious  about  his  sep- 
ulchre, especially  as  for  the  moment 
there  was  no  plrce  to  put  it,  had  it  been 
even  more  near  completion.  So  much 
of  the  story  is  fact  and  indisputable. 
Bramante,  however,  did  not  stop  here  ; 
and  Vasari  attributes  to  the  architect  the 
too  cunning  notion  that  the  Florentine 
artist  should  be  invited  to  change  his 
trade — which,  however,  he  had  already 
been  known  to  do  of  his  own  will — to 
put  aside  the  chisel  with  which  he  had 
wrought  such  wonders,  and  to  take  to 
painting  instead,  with  the  idea  of  thus 
securing  a  downfall  for  the  pride  of  the 
man  who  had  shown  himself  unrivalled 
and  above  all  competitors  in  marble. 
With  this  intention  Bramante  is  said  to 
have  suggested  to  the  Pope  the  idea  of 
filling    the  Sistine   Chapel,  the  private 
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chapel  of  the  Papacy,  with  frescoes,  in 
remembrance  of  Pope  Sixtiis,  the  uncle 
of  Julius — and  of  confiding  the  execu- 
tion of  them  to  Michael  Angelo.  This 
subtle  attempt  to  ruin  the  artist  by  forc- 
ing him  into  the  work  which  has  become 
almost  his  highest  distinction,  is  too  fine 
surely,  even  for  a  keen  Italian  brain  of 
the  sixteenth  century  inspired  by  the  pro- 
foundest  hostility ;  and  gdbd  Vasari, 
who  is  so  often  assailed  by  his  critics, 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  as  wrong  in 
this  as  he  is  often  in  the  more  innocent 
particulars  of  dates.  But,  anyhow,  what- 
ever the  cause  might  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Pope  Julius,  leaving  the  marbles  of  his 
sepulchre  for  the  time  —  and  indeed 
throwing  off  all  thought  of  sepulchres  al- 
together in  the  delight  and  splendor  of 
these  new  undertakings,  which  surely 
must  have  had  power  enough  to  keep  an 
old  man  alive  if  anything  could — ordain- 
ed with  imperious  yet  flattering  tyranny 
that  his  Florentine,  and  no  other, — not 
Raphael,  though  Raphael  too  was  a  fa- 
vorite,— should  paint  his  uncle's  chapel, 
the  place  which  he  used  for  his  own  de- 
votions, such  as  they  were.  Michael  An- 
gelo was  profoundly  disappointed  by 
this  change  of  plan.  He  had  made  his 
design  for  the  tomb — a  design  to  our  eyes 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
— in  the  classic  taste  of  the  time  ;  and 
his  whole  heart  was  in  his  marble,  which 
he  had  chosen  so  carefully,  quarried,  and 
made  roads  for,  and  superintended  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress,  and  out  of 
which  he  had  already  got  four  finished 
figures,  ami  eight  more  which  were  ahoz^ 
Ziiit\  just  in  that  stage  of  suggestiveness 
which  delights  a  true  artist's  soul.  But 
nothing  that  could  be  said  would  turn 
the  old  Pope  from  his  determination,  and 
j)rol)a!>ly,  after  their  recent  breach, 
Michael  Angelo  had  no  desire  to  break 
with  the  kind  old  despot  again.  He 
subniitteil,  therefore,  with  one  fling  at 
Hramanic,  who  could  not  fix  the  scaftbld- 
ing  necessary  for  him  without  making 
holes  in  the  roof,  till  the  sculptor,  de- 
lighted with  the  passing  triumph,  invent- 
ed on  the  spot  the  necessary  means,  and 
hn milled  his  rival  on  the  eve  of  the  un- 
dertaking intii  which  he  no  doubt  believ- 
ed that  riv.ilhad  helped  to  force  him — a 
«lui  rat  tori  Stic  j)leasure. 

To  tell  the   story  of  the  Sisline  frescoes 
would  be  loo  long,  though  it  is  full  of  the 


same  quaint  humor  as  distinguishes  all 
Michael  Angelo's  intercoui^e  with  Pope 
Julius.  They  quarrelled  perpetually  over 
it,  the  painter  refusing  to  uncover  his  work, 
the  Pope  insisting  on  seeing  it,  making  per- 
petual invasions  even  upon  the  dangerous 
footing  of  those  scaffoldings  from  which 
once,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  threatened  to 
throw  the  great  workman  down.  More 
than  once  it  hung  on  the  balance  of  a 
chance  whether  the  artist  would  rush  off  as 
he  had  done  before,  and  leave  his  patron 
to* get  the  works  finished  as  he  could. 
But,  as  all  the  world  knows,  they  were 
completed  at  length,  to  the  admiration  of 
Christendom,  and  the  great  content  and 
glory  of  Pope  Julius,  whose  perpetual  in- 
terruptions and  aggravations  must  on  the 
whole,  one  would  imagine,  have  kept  the 
painter  amused  through  his  long  and  ex- 
citing labor,  and  which  add  a  sparkle  of 
kindly  nature  and  character  to  the  graver 
record.  "  Oh,  truly  happy  age  of  ours  !** 
cries  Vasari ;  "  oh  blessed  workmen,  who 
in  your  own  time  have  been  able  to  en- 
lighten the  dimness  of  your  eyes  at  the 
fountain  of  so  much  light,  and  to  see 
growing  softly  before  you  by  degrees  all 
that  was  difllicult  in  this  marvellous  and 
singular  work  !"  If  Bramante  moved  the 
Pope  to  it  out  of  a  malicious  intent  to 
ruin  Michael  Angelo,  no  scheme  could 
have  failed  more  signally  :  the  frescoes  of 
the  Sistine  left  him  as  unique  in  painting 
as  he  had  been  in  marble,  and  filled  all 
Italy  with  admiration  and  pride. 

Not  even  now,  however,  could  the  cher- 
ished work  over  which  he  had  spent  so 
much  thought,  the  tomb  of  Julius,  get  ac- 
complished. The  Pope  died  only  a  few 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  roof  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  leaving  to  two  of  his 
nephews,  both  cardinals,  the  charge  of 
completing,  but  con  minor  dcsrgnOf  this  me- 
morial of  himself,  to  which  Michael  An- 
gelo was  but  too  anxious  to  give  up  his 
time  and  labor  for  love  of  the  work,  and 
for  love  of  the  Pope  who  had  scolded  -and 
thwarted  and  loved  him.  The  new  Pope, 
however,  Leo  X.,  a  Medici,  one  of  the 
family  to  whom  Michael  Angelo  owed  his 
beginning  in  art,  stopped  the  execution 
of  this  "  minor  design,"  and  sent  him  back 
to  Florence  to  take  in  hand  the  magnifi- 
cent new  works  of  embellishment  and  com- 
pletion, by  which  the  Church  of  San  Lo- 
renzo there  was  to  be  turned  into  a  shrine 
for  the  Medici,  and  celebration  of  their 
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greatness,  now  raised  into  loftier  elevation 
than  ever  by  the  accession  of  the  new 
Pope.     These  Medici  had  been  banished 
from  Florence  with  scorn  and  hatred  eigh- 
teen years  before  ;  they  had  been  kept  at 
bay  ever  since  by  the  struggling  republic, 
who   feared  them  as  her  worst  enemies, 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  persistent 
purpose  of  the  race  to  make  themselves 
reigning  princes  of  the  city,  which  Cosimo 
and  Lorenzo  had  ruled  astutely  by  means 
of  the  old  forms  of  constitutional  liberty. 
Slowly  and  surely,  however,  while  the  re- 
public   labored   with    its    cumbrous  hie- 
rarchy of  rulers,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
changed   every  two  months,  to  the  great 
hindrance   of  public  business,  the   fallen 
house  began  to  right  itself,  as  rising  dynas- 
ties have   a  way  of  doing,  and,  aided  by 
Pope  Julius  whom  Florence  had  thwarted 
and  offended,   again   got  footing  in   the 
city,  in  the  disastrous  year  15 12,  the  same 
vear  in   which   the  Sistine  frescoes  were 
finished.      The  dangerous  race  were  ad- 
mitted as  "  private  citizens  only" — a  trans- 
parent fiction  in  which  nobody  believed — 
and  were  surrounded  by  mercenary  troops, 
who  cowed  the  city,  which,  with  her  best 
men   banished,  and  her  moment  of  fate 
arrived,  fell  helpless  into  their  hands.  The 
first  thing  the  Medici  did  was  to  dissolve 
the  Consiglio  Maggiore,  instituted  by  Sa- 
vonarola, and    which   perhaps    had   not 
proved  so  successful  as   had  been  hoped 
— and  to  establish  a  servile  government, 
by  means   of  the   old  farce  of  a  public 
Parlamento,  which  was  the  ancient  way  of 
flattering  the  foolish  masses  into  support  of 
despotism.     When,  however,  on  the  death 
of  Julius,  the  Cardinal   Medici  was  made 
Pope,  Florence,   dazzled  by  the  elevation 
of  the   first  Florentine   who     had    ever 
occupied  the   Holy  See,  almost  for  very 
pride  forgave  the  Medici.     It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Michael  Angelo  was  sudden- 
ly sent  away  from  the  work  in  Rome,  to 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  both  in  honor 
and  gratitude.     Leo  was  a  man  of  very  dif- 
ferent calibre  from  his   imperious,  eager, 
and  warlike  predecessor.     Though  he  has 
got  much  false  fame  as  the  most  cultivated 
and  elegant  of  Popes,  there  was  in  him  no 
such   naive  magnificence,  no  such  impa- 
tient curiosity  and  love  of  vast  and  splen- 
did things,  as  had  thrust  Pope  Julius  into 
all  manner  of  noble  undertakings.  Family 
pride  and  a  politic  intention  to  please  and 
amuse    the    Florentines    till    the   chains 
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should  be  safely  riveted  on  their  shoulders 
would  seem  to  have  moved  him  more  than 
any  real  appreciation  of  the  great  sculp- 
tor's powers. 

Leo's  commission  was  of  little  advan- 
tage -or    pleasure    to    Michael  Angelo, 
whose  submission  and  obedience  to  tht* 
new  Pope's  orders,  so  unlike  his  proud 
rebellion  against  Julius,  betray  at  once 
not  only  his  own  advancing  age  and  les- 
sening courage,  but  the  melancholy  fail- 
ure of  that  free  Florence  which  no  long- 
er had  the  power  to  protect  her  sons, 
and  the  heaviness  of  those  bonds  of  an- 
cient gratitude  and  friendship,  which  the 
generous   spirit  cannot  shake  off,  how- 
ever unworthy  may  be  the  heirs  of  an 
unforgotten  benefactor.     Once  more  the 
great  artist  had  to  take  his  weary  way  to 
Carrara,  or  still  worse  to  Serravezza  in 
the  Florentine  territory,  where   marble 
had  been  found — a  withdrawal  of  cus- 
tom from  the   lord  of  Carrara,   which 
brought   the   enmity  of  that   potentate 
upon  the  sculptor  ;  and  to  make  roads 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  marble,  and 
block  out  columns  never  to  be  used,  and 
banish  himself  to  the  savage  wildness 
of  these  hills  in  the  very  height  of  his 
glory  and  power.     The  only  distinct  me- 
morial of  this  wretched  interval,  in  which 
he  kept  coming  and  going  between  Flor- 
ence and    the  quarries,  chafing  at   the 
thousand  delays,  and  longing  to  get  back 
to  real  work,  is  the  finestre  inginocchiatr 
of  the  Florentine  palaces — the  ironwork, 
formed   like  a  kneeling    figure,  which 
every  visitor  of   Florence  must  have  re- 
marked, a  picturesque  feature   of    the 
streets — which  the  great  sculptor  invent- 
ed at  some  stray  moment,  throwing  his. 
great  imagination  into  the  humblest  as» 
into  the  highest  art. 

Leo's  pontificate  lasted  nine  years;: 
and  this  period  remains  like  a  great  desert 
in  Michael  Angelo's  life  dividing  its 
grander  activities,  a  curious  evidence  of 
that  pontiff's  patronage  of  art.  And 
after  I^eo  came  the  short  and  unhappy 
reign  of  poor  Pope  Adrian,  a  good,  pious,, 
humble-minded  Teuton,  as  much  out  of 
place  in  that  corrupt  and  splendid  court 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  During 
this  short  interval  of  quiet,  the  artist  re- 
turned, it  is  said,  to  those  marbles  of  the 
Julian  tomb  which  lay  so  heavy  on  his 
mind  and  conscience,  and  which  he 
seemed  fated  never  to  complete.  The 
46 
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second  Medici  Pope,*CIement  VII.,  was 
elected  in  1523,  on  Adrian's  death  ;  and 
it  is  to  him  finally  that  the  world  owes 
what  is  perhaps  Michael  Angelo's  most 
wonderful  work,  the  tombs  of  the  Medi- 
ci in  San  Lorenzo,  with  those  marvel- 
lous allegorical  figures,  which,  if  they 
have  ever  been  equalled,  have  certainly 
never  been  surpassed,  either  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  art.  But  before  we  reach 
this  magnificent  and  melancholy  climax 
of  the  sculptor's  powers,  there  intervenes 
an  episode  at  once  in  his  personal  history 
and  in  that  of  his  country,  without  which 
it  is  less  easy  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing, and  to  give  to  his  character  its  full 
development. 

Clement  VII.  was  unfortunate.     He 
had   not   the    wisdom  of    combination 
which  distinguished  his  great  kinsman 
Lorenzo,  and  the  times  were  not  favor- 
able.    Twice  over  he  was  driven  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  fot  safety  ;  once 
by  personal  enemies,  the  second  time  by 
the  German  army,  which  sacked  Rome, 
and  sickened  the  world  by  its  atrocities. 
Florence,  which  had  been  chafing  under 
the  re-established  rule  of  his  family,  seiz- 
ed the  moment  of  the  Pope's  downfall  to 
make  one  desperate  effort  for  emancipa- 
tion.    The  young  representatives  of  the 
Medici   were  sent  out   of   the   city,  the 
(jreat  Council  was  restored,  the  popular 
government  reconstituted,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  possible  that  Florence 
might  again  triumph,  and  her  old  liber- 
ties be  restored.     Then  burst  forth  once 
more,  after  the  long  interval  of   thirty 
years,  the   strenuous  religious    impulse 
which  Savonarola  had  given,  and  which 
— sternly  suppressed  and  held  down  both 
by  the  republicans  of  the  other  party, 
who  had  killed  the  prophet,  and  by  the 
depraved  and  despotic  Medici — had  en- 
dured throughout  all  persecutions.     The 
l^iagnoni  party,  the  Puritans  of  the  time, 
was  made  up  of  the  surviving  followers 
of  the  prophet,  and  their  sons  and  suc- 
cessors ;  and  to  this  party  belonged  the 
new  Gonfaloniere,  Niccolo  Capponi,  of 
the  same  family  as  that  bold  Piero  Cap- 
poni who  defied  France  in  Savonarola's 
time.     Appointed  to  this  high  office  at  a 
crisis    which  somewhat   resembled  that 
memorable    revolution    through    which 
Savonarola  had  piloted  the  republic,  Cap- 
poni saw  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
throw  himself  back  upon  the  traditions 


of  that  most 'glorious  moment  of  recent 
Florentine  history  ;  and  when  the  strug- 
gle recommenced,  he  electrified  the  great 
popular   assembly  by  proposing  to  the 
newly    appointed    Council    that    they 
should  elect  Jesus  Christ  as  king  of  Flor- 
ence !    The  Consiglio  Maggiore  was  Sa- 
vonarola's special    institution,  and    the 
memory  of  a  man  so  great  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  people.      All  the 
enthusiasm  of  old  surged  up  to  answer 
this  appeal  :  with   a   quaint  regularity, 
such  as  contrasts  strangely  with  the  fer- 
vor  of    popular   passion,  they  put  the 
proposal  to  the  vote ;  and  out  of  eleven 
hundred  citizens  only  eighteen  dropped 
the  white  bean  of  dissent,  and  rejected 
the  heavenly  monarch.     A  memorial  of 
the  election  was  still,  until  very  recent 
times,  engraved  over  the  doorway  of  the 
Palazzo    Vecchio  —  the    monogram  of 
Christ,  sign  of  the  only  kingship  which 
Florence  would  allow  ;  and  once  more 
"  Viva  Je.su   Christo    nostra   Re  /"  was 
shouted  about  the  streets  as  in  the  days 
of  the  prophet.     This  singular  echo  of 
the  one    only   strenuous    attempt  ever 
made,  entirely  independent  of  party,  to 
establish  on  a  sound  basis  the  freedom 
of  Florence,  has  a  ring  of  despair  in  it,  as 
echoes  so  often  have;  but  it  animated 
the  town  to  its  last  great  struggle,  as  per- 
haps nothing  else  could  have  done.    The 
name  of  Savonarola  was  still  a  word  to 
conjure  withal  ;  for  no  Florentine  whose 
judgment   was   worth    having,  not   the 
most  hostile  to  him,  not  Machiavelli  even 
or  Guicciardini,  could  despise  the  pro- 
phet, or  think  of  him  as  a  vulgar  fanatic. 
His  genius,  his  high  honor  and  enthusi- 
astic love  of  freedom,  were  as  undeni- 
able as  his  power. 

After  the  Emperor's  forces  had  done 
their  worst  on  Rome,  and  paralysed  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  all  who  withstood  the  Medici,  one  of 
those  sudden  transformations  came  about 
which  destroy  all  schemes  and  make  all 
calculations  vain.  The  belligerent  powen 
after  doing  their  worst  paused  and  soften- 
ed, and  a  great  peacemaking  and  reunion 
took  place — a  union  which  Slled  Florence 
with  fear  and  horror, — Florence,  which  had 
made  alliances  with  France  according  to 
her  traditionary  policy,  and  had  made  her- 
self doubly  objectionable  to  the  Pope, 
both  as  Pope  and  as  Medici.  For  some 
time  she  hoped  that  France  would  help 
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her ;  but  by-and-by  France  too  made 
peace,  and  the  alarmed  republic  found 
herself  standing  out  against  a  world  of 
foes,  the  Pope  breathing  threats  and  pen- 
alties, and  all  the  retainers  and  hangers-on 
of  the  Medici  getting  ready  to  return  in 
double  force.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  they 
had  already  sinned  beyond  reach  of  for- 
giveness against  Clement  and  his  kinsfolk, 
helped  the  Florentines  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  face  in  a  moment  of  such  danger. 
Their  lives  or  their  possessions,  or  both, 
were  forfeit  anyhow ;  in  any  case,  exile 
and  social  destruction  was  the  best  they 
could  expect ;  and  in  very  desperation,  a 
strenuous  resistance  was  determined  on. 
At  least,  for  the  moment,  they  were  free 
from  the  hated  presence  of  the  Medici, 
and  to  defend  their  city  was  the  sole  pos- 
sibility that  remained  to  them.  The  very 
foundation  of  the  new  alliance  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  was  a  contract 
for  the  marriage  of  Alexander,  the  illegiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Medici,  with 
Margaret,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Emperor — the  two  to  be  sovereigns  of 
Florence,  no  longer  under  any  pretence  of 
republican  liberty,  but  openly  and  simply 
as  duke  and  duchess.  Such  news  as  this 
was  enough  to  make  the  most  timid 
burgher  fight.  The  Florentines  sprang  to 
arms  with  universal  consent.  They  called 
their  best  men  to  counsel,  collected  all 
possible  means  of  defence,  and  prepared 
to  do  grim  battle  for  their  liberties.  The 
most  available  way  to  the  city  was  over 
the  leafy  hill  of  San  Miniato,  which  even 
at  that  distant  period  was  gay  with  smiling 
villas,  the  country  houses  of  the  wealthy 
citizens ;  and  here,  accordingly,  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  defenders  turned.  From 
San  Miniato  even  the  feeble  artillery  of 
the  time  must  soon  have  made  an  end  of 
the  beautiful  town  below ;  and  the  fortifi- 
cation of  this  weak  point  was  the  first 
step.  Michael  Angelo  was  as  near  idle  as 
it  was  in  his  nature  to  be  at  the  time,  de- 
signing fenestrc  inginocchiaie^  and  working 
languidly  at  Pope  Julius's  tomb.  It  would 
be  a  strange  idea  now  to  select  the  great- 
est artist  of  the  age  as  the  natural  con- 
structor of  fortifications  for  a  threatened 
city ;  but  there  was  nothing  strange  in  it 
then.  lie  was  appointed  commissary- 
general  of  the  fortifications ;  and  imme- 
diately set  to  work  upon  them  with  neither 
hesitation  nor  doubt  of  his  own  powers. 
It  is  true  he  had  been  a  retainer  of  the 


Medici,  cherished  and  nurtured  by  them ; 
but  all  the  descendants  of  his  patron  Lo- 
renzo had  died  out,  and  any  loyalty  he 
may  have  still  felt  towards  that  great  name 
was  claimed  by  no  representative.  The 
young  Medici  were  bastards ;  the  Pontiffs 
of  the  name  had  wasted  his  time  and 
spoiled  his  existence ;  and  duty  to  his  na- 
tive city  was  infinitely  beyond  any  shred 
of  youthful  attachment  to  them  or  rather 
to  their  relations,  which  might  have  deter- 
red the  artist,  had  they  treated  him  better, 
from  working  against  them.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  Florence  and  himself,  the  two 
Popes  had  done  nothing  to  perpetuate  the 
hereditary  friendship;  and  thus  Michael 
Angelo  was  left  at  liberty  to  work  for  and 
think  of  his  country  alone. 

From  the  broad  and  peaceful  road 
which  rounds  the  base  of  San  Miniato  the 
traveller  may  still  see  traces  of  dark  mason- 
ry stretching  upwards,  overgrown  by  the 
facile  vegetation  of  Italy.  These  are  the 
last  remains  of  the  walls  which  the  great 
sculptor  built.  He  traced  the  line  of  his 
defences  through  all  the  peaceful  wealth 
of  the  hillside,  and  even  posted  cannon 
upon  the  top  of  the  tower  which  looks  so 
serenely  over  Florence,  peacefully  guard- 
ing the  dead  who  lie  there  wreathed  and 
covered  with  immortelles^  and  distinguish- 
ed by  those  fond  inscriptions  to  which  the 
Italian  tongue  lends  a  certain  grace.  The 
sun  blazes  on  those  stony  graves  all  gay 
with  uncongenial  ornament,  and  shows  us 
nowadays  nothing  but  pretty  villas  peeping 
out  from  clouds  of  soft  foliage — the  olive- 
gardens  and  wealthy  orchards  of  the  Colli, 
the  suburban  slopes  which  Florence  loves. 
She  loved  them  even  then  in  her  moment 
of  trouble  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  had  covered  them  with  pleasant 
houses,  with  peaceful  monasteries,  with 
gardens  and  fountains  and  greenness 
But  in  the  opening  of  1529,  when  every- 
thing was  at  its  sweetest,  bands  of  young 
men  with  hatchet  and  hammer  were  set 
to  work  on  the  fair  hillside  to  cut  down 
their  own  houses,  their  own  trees,  every- 
thing which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
fence. It  was  touching  to  find  that  when 
they  had  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  the  con- 
vent of  San  Salvi,  on  the  roadside — that 
convent  at  the  door  of  which  Corso  Do- 
nati  fell  dead  two  centuries  before — they 
paused  before  a  fresco  painted  there  quite 
recently  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  spared 
the  half-ruined  walls  for  the  sake  of  the 
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picture,  like  true  art-loving  Florentines. 
But  tliey  did  not  spare  those  villas  which 
were  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  to  each  good 
])urgher  who  possessed  them.  Michael 
Angelo  was  sent  off  in  the  midst  of  these 
heart-rending  clearings  to  Ferrara  to  study 
the  fortifications  there  as  an  aid  to  his 
work,  and  was  received  with  great  cour- 
tesy by  Duke  Alfonso,  who  playfully  call- 
ed him  his  prisoner,  proposing  with  flatter- 
ing grace  the  ransom  of  a  picture  to  be 
painted  when  time  permitted.  When  he 
returned  to  his  work  on  San  Miniato,  the 
conflict  had  begun.  A  curious  life  he 
must  have  led  at  this  exciting  time.  From 
his  engineer's  work  on  the  hill  among  the 
demolished  villas  and  down-trodden  gar- 
dens, when  he  could  escape  from  trench 
and  batdement,  he  hurried  down  to  his 
studio  and  solaced  himself  with  an  hour's 
work  at  one  of  the  Julian  statues,  or  di- 
verted his  thoughts  from  the  troubles  of 
the  lime  by  that  allegorical  Leda,  which 
he  had  begun  to  'paint  for  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  when  such  escape  was  im- 
possible, on  the  very  heights  themselves, 
amid  his  workmen  digging  and  building 
round  him,  the  great  artist  employed  his 
impatient  liandsm  a  bas-relief  of  a  winged 
Victory,  giving  his  orders,  chisel  in  hand, 
and  turning  back  to  his  own  creative  la- 
bor when  he  had  measured  a  trench  or 
watched  the  strengthening  of  an  outwork. 
Had  victory  been  with  the  Florentine 
arms,  what  noble  place  had  that  al>ozzo 
been  worthy  of,  carved  in  the  free  air, 
within  the  walls  that  stood  for  the  defence, 
not  of  Florence  only,  but  of  all  hope  and 
freedom  for  the  Tuscan  race !  As  it  was, 
this  Victory — poor  image  of  the  true — 
perished  somewhere  in  the  tumult  of  de- 
feat, and  exists  no  more. 

For  Florence  was  conquered,  as  every- 
body knows,  by  panic  and  treachery — fit 
weapons  of  the  Medici — more  than  by 
arms ;  and  her  long  and  glorious  career 
came  to  a  close,  never  to  revive  again, 
under  the  ignoble  sway  of  an  illegitimate 
duke — not  even  a  lawful  Medici,  though 
wearing  in  their  right  the  first  coronet  of 
princely  authority  which  had  ever  been 
acknowledged  in  the  free  city.  The  Me- 
dici slew,  confiscated,  and  imprisoned,  as 
was  their  nature,  as  everybody  had  done 
before  them;  and  Michael  Angelo  was 
one  of  those  who  had  to  keep  in  hiding 
— it  is  said  in  the  tower  of  San  Niccolo 
Olir'arno— for  some  time   after.     But  at 


length  it  came  to  the  recollection  of  Pope 
Clement  that  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  family 
tombs  were  still  uncompleted,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  Buonarotti  in  the  world. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  his  emissaries  to  seek 
the  sculptor,  with  orders  to  say  nothing  to 
him  except  that  his  usual  allowance  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  at- 
tend to  his  work.  What  Michael  Angelo 
replied  to  the  men  who  first  told  him  so, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  hiding  breaks 
the  strongest  spirit,  and  he  returned  to  his 
work,  as  he  was  told  to  do,  in  silence, 
working  with  a  sombre  furia  at  the  great 
flgures  in  the  sacristy,  by  means  of  which, 
as  no  other  man  in  Florence  was  capable 
of  doing,  he  could  write  in  majestic  de- 
spair the  tragedy  of  Florence,  how  hope 
had  departed,  how  life  had  become  a  de- 
sert, and  how  it  was  hard  to  struggle  into 
waking  consciousness,  but  good  to  sleep 
and  to  forget — nay,  better,  best  of  all,  to 
be  of  stone,  and  feel  no  more. 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  famous  fig- 
ures which  all  the  world  has  thronged  to 
look  at  since,  and  which  few,  we  imagine, 
have  parted  from  lightly  or  without  a  pro- 
found impression.  Of  the  men  to  whom  so 
sublime  a  monument  has  been  raised,  who 
knows  anything,  or  cares  to  know  ?  the 
monument  is  not  to  an  inconsiderable 
Giulio  or  Lorenzo,  but  to  the  great  city 
which  had  struggled  and  erred  so  long, 
which  had  gone  astray  and  repented  and 
suffered  and  erred  again,  but  always 
mightily,  with  full  tide  of  life  in  her  veins 
and  consciousness  in  her  heart;  until  now 
the  time  had  come  when  she  was  dead 
and  past,  chained  down  by  icy  oppression 
in  a  living  grave.  Michael  Angelo  saw 
that  hope  was  ended  in  Florence;  no 
more  eager  conspiracies,  no  more  fortu- 
nate chances,  no  other  bold  burgher  or 
inspired  prophet  to  break  her  chains ;  but 
the  lethargy  of  death,  the  chill  of  the 
tomb,  the  very  stupidity  of  unconscious- 
ness, was  to  be  her  fate.  "  How  doth  the 
city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people!" 
he  might  have  cried,  as  Dante  did  when 
the  death  of  Beatrice  darkened  heaven 
and  earth  to  the  poet ;  but  with  a  deeper 
reason.  Buonarotti  said  nothing;  be 
took  the  marble  which  he  had  quarried 
out  at  Serravezza,  weary  yet  not  despair- 
ing— and  with  the  fire  of  grief  in  his  eyes 
put  forth  his  sombre  strength  upon  it,  and 
rent  out  of  its  white  depths  the  symbols 
of  his    despair, — not  after  the  model  of 
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that  still  beauty  of  the  Greek,  the  passion- 
less godhead  of  pure  line  and  form,  the 
material  poetry  of  a  stony  perfection. 
The  four  great  figures  of  Day  and  Night, 
Twilight  and  Dawn,  are  instinct  with  the 
sentiment  of  modern  thought,  that  pro- 
found struggle  of  feeling  which  ancient 
art  eschews.  As  we  look  at  them,  sug- 
gestions, not  one  but  many,  pour  into 
our  minds,  of  mortal  conflict,  anguish 
and  hopelessness — of  a  fatigue  and  de- 
spair of  the  soul  which  go  infinitely  be- 
yond the  most  intolerable  weariness  of  the 
body ;  yet  of  the  inevitable  waking,  the 
acceptance  of  our  burden  and  penalty 
which  nature  and  Providence  alike  im- 
jM)se  upon  men.  Night  sleeps,  but  it  is 
the  sleep  of  a  sublime  despair;  not  rest, 
but  oblivion  of  ill,  is  what  the  great  slum- 
bercr  has  desired,  yet  sorrow  unforgotten 
hovers  upon  the  very  stillness  of  her  ex- 
haustion :  and  with  what  pain  upon  her 
beautiful  brow  that  sad  Aurora  wakes! 
not  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora  of  the  clas- 
sics, but  a  heavy  mortal  Dawn,  rousing 
herself  painfully,  reluctantly,  to  meet  the 
care  which  is  awake  before  her.  What 
anguish,  what  mortal  [conflict,  what 
forced  assent  to"  the  cruel  laws  of  na- 
ture— submission,  yet  'resistance, — a  duty 
compulsory  and  terrible,  yet  not  to  be  cast 
off,  and  which  the  sufferer  accepts, 
though  she  loathes  it,  too  strong  in 
honor  and  right  to  shirk  the  needful  act, 
whatever  it  may  be  !  All  this,  and  more 
than  this,  is  in  these  gigantic  yet  beautiful 
figures ;  and,  again,  a  something  additional 
in  the  great  Day,  bursting  Herculean  from 
his  stony  prison,  half  hewn,  nothing  known 
of  him  but  the  broad  brow  and  resolute 
eyes,  and  those  vast  limbs  which  are  not 
yet  free  from  the  cohesion  of  the  marble, 
though  alive  with  such  strain  of  action. 
Here  is  the  second  great  poem  of  Flor- 
ence, self-utterance  and  revelation  of  a 
mighty  intellect  overpowered  by  mortal 
sadness,  yet  incapable,  how  painful  soever 
the  exertion,  of  failing  to  the  claims  of 
life  and  nature.  The  spectator  who  re- 
members what  was  the  fate  of  his  country 
and  what  his  own — compelled,  both  man 
and  city,  to  come  back  after  the  defeat  of 
all  their  hopes,  to  the  perpetually  recur- 
ring task,  to  bear  the  burden  that  every 
day  brought  with  it — will  gaze  with  reve- 
rence and  an  ennobling  pang  of  feeling  at 
this  great  setting  forth  before  heaven  and 
earth  of  the  weird  of  humanity ;   not  like 


those  mysterious  and  awful  pangs  of  the 
divine  Sufferer,  with  the  representation  of 
which  that  age  was  so  familiar,  and  which 
it  beheld  wherever  it  turned  imaged  forth 
in  highest  and  in  rudest  art, — but  some- 
thing almost  more  bitter,  as  being  less 
holy,  involuntary,  and  aimless — anguish 
bearing  no  fruit  or  recompense  either  to 
God  or  man.  He  who  can  stand  un- 
moved in  presence  of  these  wonderful 
creations,  or  leave  them  without  a  sense 
of  something  learnt  and  felt  beyond  the 
usual  lessons  and  emotions  of  ordinary 
life,  passes  our  comprehension.  They 
mark  the  climax  of  Michael  Angelo's 
genius,  the  height  of  power  and  expres- 
sion beyond  which  it  was  not  given  to 
him  or  any  other  mortal  man  to  reach. 

Lest  we  may  be  supposed  to  impute 
too  much  meaning,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  to 
the  great  artist  in  this  his  most  impressive 
work,  we  quote  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  sentiment  of  his  Notie^  addressed  to 
an  anonymous  poet,  who  had,  in  true 
Italian  fashion,  in  an  elegant  sonnet,  bid- 
den the  spectator  who  doubted  the  real 
existence  of  the  wonderful  sleeper  to 
awake  her,  and  be  answered.  Here  is, 
in  the  person  of  his  great  conception,  the 
sculptor's  reply : — 

**  Grateful  is  sleep,  and  still  more  sweet,  while 

woe 
And  shame  endures,  'tis  to  he  stone  like  mc* 
And  hii^hest  fortune  nor  to  feel  nor  see  ; 
Therefore  awake  mc  not  ;  speak  low — speak 

low."* 

The  statues  that  Michael  Angelo  has 
placed  above  the  sarcophagi  which  sup- 
port his  emblematic  figures  are  professedly 
of  two  quite  unimpK>rtant  personages ;  the 
Lorenzo,  dead  not  long  before,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  child  Catherine  dei  Me- 
dici, portentous  infant,  then  in  Florence — 
and  a  brother  of  his,  who  died  without 
even  so  much  distinction  as  lies  in  that 
fact.  And  which  is  which  naone  can  now 
say.  We  are  told  that  when  remonstrated 
with  as  to  the  features  not  being  correct, 
the  sculptor  replied  with  haughty  careless- 
ness that  he  did  not  suppose  people  a 
hundred  years  later  would  care  much  how 
the  dukes  looked — an  unquestionable 
truth.  And  yet  one  at  least  of  these  sta- 
tues is  remarkable  and  interesting  in  the 

*  "  Grato  m'&  1*  sonno,  e  piii  lesser  di  sasso 
Mentre  che  1*  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura  ; 
Non  vider,  non  sentir,  m'd  gran  ventura  ; 
Perd  non  mc  destar,  deh  parlo  basso  !*' 
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highest  degree, — the  figure  popularly  called 
the  PenserosOf  long  supposed  to  be  Loren- 
zo, now  supposed  to  be  Giulio,  very  likely 
in  fact  neither,  but  a  noble  representation 
of  thought  and  intellect  in  opposition  to 
the  insignificant  and  commonplace  good 
looks  of  the  classical  young  warrior  oppo- 
site. Perhaps  the  artist  meant  to  repre- 
sent in  these  contrasted  figures  the  types 
of  practical  and  of  contemplative  life; 
perhaps  he  only  made  the  helmeted  think- 
er so  impressive  and  grand  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  had  exhausted  all 
the  possibilities  of  commonplace  in  him, 
by  the  creation  of  the  light-minded  and 
small-brained  individual  who  sits  in  serene 
insignificance  above  the  mighty  spirits  of  the 
"  Night "  and  "  Day/* 

It  is  almost  a  relief  from  the  strained 
feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  this 
greatest  of  modem  works  to  return  to  our 
biography,  and  to  find  the  old  fiery  hu- 
mor of  the  artist  breaking  out  again  in 
presence  of  a  fine  gentleman  and  courtier 
who  came  fi'om  Ferrara  to  fetch  the  picture 
which  Alfonso  had  asked  for,  and  who, 
finding  it  so  many  square  feet  or  inches 
less  than  he  expected  or  approved,  declared 
it  to  be  poca  cosa — a  small  affair ;  which 
foolish  sentiment  cost  courteous  Alfonso 
his  picture.  The  wrathful  painter  sent  the 
emissary  packing  about  his  business,  and 
would  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  gave 
the  picture  afterwards,  in  careless  generos- 
ity, to  one  of  his  pupils,  to  portion  his  sis- 
ter— not  displeased,  perhaps,  to  show  the 
dainty  Ferrarese,  and  all  the  world,  how 
little  store  he  set  by  the  commission  which 
they  had  placed  so  high  a  value  upon. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  great 
groups  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  year  1535, 
when  he  was  approaching  sixty,  Michael 
Angelo  left  Florence.  There  was  nothing 
to  keep  him  there  any  longer.  He  had 
finished  all  the  work  he  cared  to  do, 
and  Alessandro,  the  new  duke,  was  no 
friend  of  the  proud  artist  who  had  done 
his  best  to  keep  him  and  all  despotisms  at 
bay.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
now  the  cartoons  of  his  "  Last  Judgment  *' 
in  the  Sisline  Chapel  to  think  of,  as  well 
as  the  still  unfinished  tomb  of  Pope  Julius, 
which,  however,  after  a  long  interval,  he 
got  clear  of,  by  the  erection  of  the  great 
**  Moses"  over  his  early  patron's  tomb  in 
tlie  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculis, 
though  in  a  setting  and  with  accompani- 
ments very  difterent  from  those  originally 


proposed,  and  much  less  appropriate. 
And  though  he  had,  we  think,  attained  his 
highest  point  of  achievement,  there  was 
still  great  work  before  him — in  one  branch 
of  art,  the  magnificent  conception  of  his 
'<  Last  Judgment,"  and,  in  another,  the 
great  dome  of  St  Peter's,  which  had  yet 
to  be  "  hung"  in  mid-sky  over  Bramante's 
new  temple.  In  this  latter  undertaking, 
as  well  as  in  the  cupola  of  S.  I^renzo  in 
Florence,  he  refused  to  depart  from  Bru- 
nei leschi's  models,  which  he  had  already 
said  might  be  altered  but  not  improved — 
("  si  pero  variare,  ma  migliorare  no.") 
With  the  same  obstinate  loyalty  to  the 
great  Florentine  model,  he  declared  that 
the  dome  he  was  about  to  build  should  be 
the  sister  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiori,  piu 
g}audej  ma  non  piu  bella.  These  works 
were  undertaken  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
III.,  the  successor  of  Clement,  who  dis- 
played much  of  the  eagerness  of  Julius  to 
secure  Buonarotti's  services  and  keep  him 
near.  There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  tyranny 
and  flattery  in  the  words  with  which  the 
new  pope  took  possession,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  of  the  great  sculptor.  "  I 
have  wanted  you  for  the  last  thirty  years," 
said  Paul ;  "  and  now  that  I  am  Pope  I 
will  not  be  disappointed."  Michael  Ange- 
lo was  no  longer  the  hotheaded  young 
Florentine  of  the  Julian  days,  when  he 
treated  his  Pope  almost  on  equal  terms. 
He  had  lost  courage  for  such  daring  deeds, 
and  learned  the  necessities  of  submission. 
But  though  he  was  more  self-controlled  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  authorities,  the  old 
half-savage  wrath,  mingled  with  grim  hu- 
mor, would  burst  forth  now  and  then,  as 
when  he  took  his  revenge  upon  Biagio  da 
Cesena,  an  impertinent  courtier  who  ven- 
tured to  criticise  the  "  Last  Judgment** 
The  artist  turned  the  Minos  of  his  great 
fresco  into  a  likeness  of  his  audacious  cri- 
tic with  a  swift  stroke  of  rage,  which  is 
like  Dante  in  its  grotesque  vindictireness 
— though  no  doubt  amusement  mingled 
with  wrath  before  the  revenge  was  half  ac- 
complished. "  Where  has  he  placed  you  ?" 
asked  Pope  Paul,  when  the  aggrieved  offi- 
cial made  his  complaint  ''  In  hell,",  said 
Biagio.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  the  Pope 
said  gravely :  "  if  it  had  been  in  purgatoiy 
I  might  have  done  something ;  but  in  hdl 
I  have  no  jurisdiction  :"  and  there  Biagio 
stands,  in  eternal  expiation  of  his  ill-advised 
remarks,  till  this  day. 

Michael  Angelo  never  again  returned  to 
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Florence  :  his  exile  was  voluntary,  not 
forced,  like  Dante's ;  and  while  the  one 
made  frantic  efforts  to  return,  the  other  re- 
fused all  invitations  to  go  back  to  the  dese- 
crated and  subjugated  place.  But  in  both 
these  great  and  kindred  souls  a  bitterness 
as  profound  as  their  love  seems  to  have 
risen  against  the  home  of  their  affections, 
the  peerless  city  which  both  held  up  to 
the  world  with  a  kind  of  adoring  hatred. 
Dante  pouring  upon  Florence  the  fiery 
torrents  of  his  wrath,  yet  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  back  to  her;  and  Michael 
Angelo  fondly  copying — though  it  was 
against  all  the  habits  of  his  imperious  in- 
dividuality to  do  so — the  beloved  dome  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  yet  refusing  so 
much  as  to  enter  the  town  upon  which  at 
last,  after  all  struggles  and  anguish, 'the 
chains  of  petty  despotism  had  been  riveted, 
— are  but  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  intense  patriotic  passion.  But  in 
Dante's  day  there  was  hope  for  the  vigor- 
ous and  turbulent  race  which  had  yet  so 
much  fighting  and  so  many  revolutions  to 
get  through,  and  every  reason  why  the 
fuorusciti  should  get  back  if  that  was  pos- 
sible ;  while  hope  was  over  for  the  fallen 
city  upon  which  the  great  Buonarotti 
turned  his  back,  his  heart  heavy  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  with  no  desire  but  that 
he  might  be  able  to  forget  her,  and  never 
see  her  outraged  beauty  more. 

After  the  climax  of  his  genius  and 
grief,  however,  he  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  a  sufficiently  tranquil  old  age, 
in  Rome ;  and  here  it  is,  perhaps,  as  the 
softening  shadows  of  the  evening  smooth- 
ed away  most  of  his  fierceness,  that  the 
great  artist  comes  nearest  to  our  sym- 
pathies. He  was  more  happy  and  more 
beloved  personally,  in  this  lingering  con- 
clusion of  his  days,  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life  before.  In  his  earlier  years,  in- 
deed, some  traces  of  domestic  affection 
may  be  dimly  perceived  through  the 
record,  which  is  full  of  other  things.  He 
had  loved  his  father  and  his  young 
brother  Buonaroto,  of  whom  he  wrote  in 
the  early  days  of  his  work  in  Rome,  that 
**  if  Buonaroto  be  in  danger,  I  will  leave 
everything."  At  the  same  youthful  period, 
"  Your  Michelagniolo,  sculptor  in  Rome," 
as  he  signs  himself,  desired  his  father  to 
"  think  only  of  your  life,  and  let  every- 
thing go  rather  than  inconvenience  your- 
self, for  it  is  more  precious  to  me  to  have 
you  alive  and  poor,  than  all  the  gold  of 


the  world  if  you  were  dead.*'  But  these 
tender  and  filial  sentiments  are  the  only 
indications  we  have  of  his  private  exist- 
ence; and  no  woman  seems  ever  to  have 
crossed  his  lonely  path  till  the  fair  and 
noble  Vittoria  Colonna,  in  middle  age 
and  faithful  widowhood,  came  all  at  once 
into  his  life,  and  charmed  the  old  man 
into  a  tender  and  reverential  warmth  of 
friendship,  more  delicate  and  exquisite 
than  any  relationship  between  man  and 
man,  which  was,  nevertheless,  as  distinct 
from  love,  commonly  so  called,  as  night 
from  day.  He  wrote  to  her  constantly, 
composed  sonnets  for  her,  found  in  her 
house  while  she  lived  in  Rome  the  best 
society  of  the  time,  and  a  happy  refuge 
from  the  weariness  of  his  declining  years 
and  many  labors ;  and  derived  from  her 
altogether  a  new  consolation  and  bright- 
ness. All  the  more  sorely  did  he  feel  the 
want  of  her,  when  vague  accusations  of 
heresy  and  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
quisition drove  her  from  Rome  in  1541, 
after  some  five  years  of  close  intercourse. 
He  is  said  to  have  shown  his  grief  at  this 
separation  in  the  most  characteristic  way. 
He  had  hurt  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  some 
part  of  the  scaffolding  on  which  he  had 
been  working  at  the  completion  of  his 
"Last  Judgment,"  just  at  the  moment 
when  this  much  more  serious  calamity 
befell  him ;  and  in  his  misery  the  proud 
old  man,  falling  back,  no  doubt,  with  a 
bitter  and  sore  heart  upon  the  habits  of 
his  livelong  loneliness,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room,  trying  to  defend  himself  from 
his  real  suflfering  by  the  old  harsh  tradi- 
tions of  stoicism  and  independence  of 
external  aid.  He  was  baffled  in  this  un- 
necessary martyrdom  by  the  determined 
kindness  of  a  Florentine  doctor — Baccio 
Rontini — who  forced  his  way  into  the 
room  and  defied  the  sufferer  to  turn  him 
out.  But  a  profounder  affliction  still  lay 
before  him  m  the  death  of  the  beautiful 
and  generous  woman  who  had  thus  open- 
ed his  heart  She  died  in  1547,  and  the 
old  darkness  fell  back  deeper  and  more 
solitary  than  ever  on  the  old  man's  wan- 
ing days.  And  Urbino  died,  his  faithful 
servant,  whom  he  had  expected,  as  he 
says,  to  be  the  prop  and  support  ("  bastone 
e  riposo")  of  his  childless  age;  but  who 
"dying,  has  taught  me  to  die,  not  un- 
willingly, but  with  desire  for  death." 
Heavily  the  shadows  fall  over  such  long 
and  lingering  lives.      It  is  sad   to  die 
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young ;  but  sadder  still  to  outlast  all 
loves,  and  drop  after,  instead  of  before, 
one's  time  into  the  grave  which  has 
already  swallowed  up  all  life's  attractions. 
And  no  man,  we  suppose,  ever  gets  far 
enough  off  from  himself  and  his  work, 
however  long  he  may  live,  to  estimate 
Time  calmly,  or  take  comfort  in  the  fame 
that  will  live  after  him.     Fame  at  its  best 


is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  ills  of 
existence.  It  may  be  a  pleasant  crown  of 
happiness,  an  ecstatic  elixir  to  stimulate 
the  energies  of  youth;  but  it  becomes 
poorer  and  poorer  as  the  mind  matures, 
and  is  but  emptiness  and  vanity  to  the 
aged  soul.  Here  are  his  own  solemn  re- 
flections in  the  dim  twilight  of  his  closing 
years.* 


The  course  of  life  has  brought  my  lingering  days 
In  fragile  ship,  over  a  stormy  sea, 
To  th'  common  port  where  all  our  counts  must  be 
Added  and  reckoned — works  for  blame  or  praise. 

Here  ends  love's  tender  fantasy,  that  made 
(I  know  the  error  of  the  thought)  great  art 
My  idol  and  my  monarch  :  now  my  heart 
Perceives  how  low  is  each  man's  longing  laid. 

Oh  thoughts  that  tempt  us.  idle,  sweet,  and  vain. 

Where  arc  ye  when  a  double  death  draws  near,  , 

One  sure,  one  threatening  our  eternal  loss  ? 

Painting  and  Sculpture  now  are  no  more  gain 

T'  the  soul  which  turns  towards  that  Godhead  dcar» 
Who  holds  Ilis  arms  out  to  us  from  the  cross. 

No  better  conclusion  could  be  given  to  greatness,  with  those  words  of  mortal 
the  story  of  Michael  Angelo  than  thus  to  fading,  yet  everlasting  loyalty  and  hope. 
leave   him   in   his  sorrow,  old   age,  and    — Blackit*ood' s  Magazine, 
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"  But  what  if  W^anna  Issi  means  in  their  own  langu<'ige  the  Old  Father,  and  if  Koit  means 
the  Dawn?  Can  we  then  doubt  any  longer  that  Ammarik  must  be  the  Gloaming,  aad  that 
their  meeting  in  the  summer  reflects  those  summer  evenings  whcn»  particularly  in  the  north, 
the  torch  of  the  sun  seems  never  to  die,  and  when  the  Gloaming  is  seen  kissing  the  Dawn  ?" 
—Max  iMCllkr. 

Upon  the  hovel-roof  of  Finn  or  Lapp 

This  tuft  of  moss  and  fragrant  wild-fiower  grew 
Among  the  smoke.     If,  plucked  to  plume  my  cap. 

Or  lend  an  arctic  redolence  unto 

Tiiis  book  in  which  I  press  it,  scent  and  hue  * 
Have  sadly  sickened  ;  think  how  sweet  it  were 

To  see  it  growing,  fresh  with  native  dew. 
Upon  the  roof,  while  whiffs  of  norland  fare 
Steamed  with  the  smoke  that  blurred  the  warm  night*s  rosy  air  I 


A  page  and  damsel  Wanna  Issa  had 

To  serve  him  in  his  kingly  house.     The  lad, 

Blue-eyed  and  rosy-cheeked,  was  never  met 

By  any,  on  any  day,  or  anywhere. 

But  what  one  saw  he  had  a  violet 

Between  his  merry  lips,  and  in  his  hair 

Wore  for  his  chosen  badge  of  vassalage 

A  living  bird,  with  one  red  claw  made  fast 

Among  the  golden  tresses.    So  the  page 

Took  music  with  him  always  where  he  passed. 
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But  Aramarik,  the  damsel,  who  had  sprung 
From  some  swart  tribe  far  down  the  western  skies, 
Was  darkly  beautiful,  with  shadowy  eyes, 
And  low  sweet  voice ;  and  evermore  she  sung, 
As  in  her  work  she  glided  to  and  fro, 
Strange  cradle-songs  forgotten  long  ago  : 
The  little  children  hearing  her  were  glad. 

Now  in  his  palace  Wanna  Issi  had 

A  wondrous  lamp  of  gold,  whose  dazzling  wick 

No  oil  of  Greenland  whale  could  feed  aright : 

And  this  he  gave  to  Koit  and  Ammarik 

That  he  should  kindle,  she  should  quench  the  light. 

And  every  morning  in  the  dewy  dark 
Koit  rose,  took  flint  and  steel,  struck  out  a  spark, 
Illumed  the  lamp,  and  walking  through  the  wet 
(jreen  grasses  plucked  his  toothsome  violet. 
And  every  evening  dark-eyed  Ammarik 
Shaded  the  lamp  with  dusky  hands,  and  blew 
A  darkness  through  the  bright  soul  of  the  wick. 
Well  pleased  was  Wanna  Issi  with  these  two. 

And  meeting  daily  in  the  royal  house. 

The  bright-haired  page,  the  maid  of  dusky  brows  ^ 

Felt  drawn  together  by  a  subtle  power 

Which  flushed  the  face  of  either  to  a  flower 

Whene'er  they  met,  and  made  each  hour  apart 

An  age  of  expectation  to  the  heart. 

And  Wanna  Issi  saw,  and  smiled,  and  said  : 
**  Take  flowers  in  lapfuls  for  your  bridal  bed. 
And  golden  mosses  where  the  musky  deer 
Hath  left  a  fragrance ;" 

unto  either  ear 
The  lovers'  faces  at  a  mutual  glance 
Reddened ;  but  Wanna  Issi, 

"  so  perchance 
In  afterdays  small  Koits  with  dusky  brows 
Shall  glad  the  chambers  of  my  royal  house, — 
And  tiny  Ammariks  with  golden  hair. 
Blue  eyes  and  mouths  that  love  the  violet." 
And  as  the  bright  eyes  of  the  lovers  met, 
Once  more  their  blushes  tinged  th'  enamoured  air. 

But  Wanna  Issi  passed.     And  face  to  face 
They  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  a  space 
In  passionate  silence:  then,  with  warm  hands  laid 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  trembling  maid, 
Koit  whispered  :  "  Never,  darling,  may  we  share 

r  The  disenchanted  life  like  mortal  kind ; 

*  But  evermore  a  secret  half-divined, — 

A  mystic  sweetness, — ^be  for  ever  fair  !" 

And  Wanna  Issi  heard,  and  smiled,  and  said : 
**  Let  then  the  wild  flowers  for  your  bridal  bed 
Sleep  ever  in  a  seed  that  shall  not  shoot; 
The  golden  moss  unsunned — a  thready  root ; 
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The  musky  deer  for  ever  be  a  fawn ; 
So  from  all  weathers  of  the  world  withdrawn 
Ye  twain  shall  meet,  while  times  and  tides  abide, 
A  virgin  bridegroom  and  a  virgin  bride  1" 

As  Wanna  Issi  spake,  'twas  even  so. 

When  all  the  royal  house  was  blanched  with  snow^ 

And  strange  lights  blazoned  every  casement  pane, 

And  when  with  leaf  and  blossom  once  again 

The  royal  house  was  red,  and  green,  and  white, 

He  trimmed  the  golden  lamp,  she  quenched  the  light. 

But  in  the  golden  summer,  year  by  year. 

For  four  sweet  weeks  when  skies  are  warm  and  clear. 

And  all  the  ways  are  green,  these  lovers  twain, 

Wandering  among  the  pleasant  fields  remain 

Together  until  midnight  side  by  side, 

A  virgin  bridegroom  and  a  virgin  bride ; 

Forgetful  of  the  hour,  life's  toil  and  fret, — , 

Of  all  that  lovers  only  can  forget ; 

And  when  at  last,  awaking  with  a  start, 

Koit  hands  the  lamp  to  Ammarik  ere  they  part, 

She  answers  with  a  happy  smile  :  "  So  late  ! 

So  late, — or  rather,  love,  so  early  !     Hark, 

That  surely  is  none  other  than  the  lark 

Who  wins  the  early  worm  and  laughs  to  scorn 

The  slug-a-beds  in  tree  and  dewy  com !  " 

And  while  the  spent  wick,  like  a  glimmering  doubt, 

Now  gleams,  now  flutters  in  a  darkening  fit, 

She  trims,  and  breathing  softly  winnows  it 

To  steadfast  life. 

Then  stretching  fondly  out 
Their  hands  are  clasped  together,  and  their  ty^'&^ 
Like  lodestars,  draw  each  other  brow  to  brow ; 
And  tress  is  blent  with  tress,  like  bough  with  bough. 
And,  flower  on  flower,  their  lips  meet ;  and  the  skies 
Are  crimsoned  as  a  rose  is,  east  and  west — 
Are  crimsoned  with  their  blushes  as  a  rose ! 


Of  all  his  house  loves  Wanna  Issi  best 

These  twain,  and  happier  lovers  no  man  knows ! 


TempU  Bar. 
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ON    PETROLEUM   AND   OIL-WELLS. 


BY   PROFESSOR   OWEN. 


Explosions  of  barges  and  of  bubble 
companies,  downfalls  of  dwellings  and  of 
reputations,  the  crowning  catastrophes  in 
poor  beleaguered  Paris  at  the  hands  of 
her  petroleuscs^  have  added  excitement  to 
the  interest  naturally  engendered  by  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  the  storage  of  oil- 
fuel  in  unlooked-for  abundance  deep  in 
the  bosom  of  fiiir  Mother  Earth. 


Many  and  widespread  are  the  localities 
where  this  nutriment  of  our  lamps  and  of 
divers  singular  industries  is  more  or  less 
freely  yielded,  as  it  were  firom  the  many 
breasts  which  the  old  Sculptor  gave  to  the 
goddess  Nature. 

In  Great  Britain  the  mighty  Mother 
renders  it  in  a  few  localities,  in  the  form  of 
bituminous  shales ;  grudgingly,  so  to  speak. 
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and  in  small  amount.  Yet  the  recipients, 
thankful  for  the  gift  and  using  it  well,  have 
thereby  originated  the  value  to  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  all  the  petroleum 
in  the  world.  The  cannel-coal  of  Lanca- 
sliire,  due  to  the  predominance  of  cellular 
over  cellulo-vascular  and  hard-fibred  old- 
world  plants,  and  the  transition  of  such 
compact  non-laminated  coal  to  bitumen 
when  the  traces  of  the  water-breathing 
vegetation  exclusively  appear,  have  ena- 
bled the  palaeontologist  to  throw  light  on 
the  mysterious  genesis  of  *  rock-oil.' 

In  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire  at 
Muse  and  Millery,  French  industry  has 
followed  the  Scotch  example  in  proced- 
ures for  the  extraction  of  petroleum  and 
paraflin  fiom  the  bituminous  shales  of  the 
permian  or  upper  coal  strata  of  that  part 
of  France.  And  one  is  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  frogs*  disported  themselves  in 
the  marshes  where  grew  the  primeval  ve- 
getation which  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  naphtha. 

In  Austria  the  Gallic ian  '  coal-oil  *  re- 
gion has  given  to  some  before  poorly-pro- 
vided land-owning  nobles  a  princely  re- 
turn. Alsace  and  Hanover  begin  to  draw 
small  supplies  from  anticlinal  oil-beds  in 
tertiary  deposits. 

The  petroleum  of  the  Caucasus  claims 
precedence  in  historical  record.  It  was 
obtained  by  the  skimming  of  surface-wells, 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  most  abundant,  or  most  obvious  and 
superficial,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  noble 
harbor  of  Baku,  and  it  only  needs  the 
utilisation  of  that  port  by  adequate  ship- 
ping and  commercial  enterprise  to  make 
the  naphtha  of  the  Caspian  a  highly  re- 
munerative export.  There  the  modern 
traveller  is  attracted  by  the  fire-worshipper, 
still  lingering  in  the  ancient  Persian  loca- 
lity, who  sets  alight  the  flaring  jet  of  natu- 
ral oil -gas,  and  so  performs  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  his  superstition.  Then 
the  stranger  pushes  out  to  sea  by  night  to 
gratify  his  wondering  curiosity  by  witness- 
ing the  fitful  illumination  of  the  town  and 
harbor  through  a  wasteful  conflagration  of 
the  hydrocarbonic  wealth  with  which  Na- 
ture has  stored  the  subsoil  of  this  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 

*  A  curious  half-finished,  short-tailed  race, 
dc'scribed  by  the  accomplished  geologist  Gau- 
dry,  in  a  paper  *  Sur  la  Dfecouverte  de  Batra- 
cicns  dans  le  Terrain  Primaire.'  Bulletin  de 
la  Society  Ge'ologique  de  France ^  3c  s^rie,  torn.  iii. 


The  natural  oil-springs  of  the  Punjaub 
have  led  to  well-sinkings  of  moderate 
depth,  but  the  yield  hitherto  indicates  the 
petroleum  beds  to  be  of  but  small  horizon- 
tal extent  The  oil  obtained  is  dark-green 
in  color  and  very  heavy.  In  the  parts  of 
the  Rangoon  district  of  the  Burmese  Em- 
pire traversed  by  the  Irawaddy  river, 
earth-oil  has  been  had  from  surface-wells 
during  a  long  undated  period  in  greater 
abundance,  and  these  have  lately  yielded 
nearly  one  million  barrels  a  year. 

China  has  petroleum  in  some  of  her 
provinces ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  skill 
in  drilling  artesian  wells,  the  ancient 
schoolmistress  has  not  yet  been  roused  to 
avail  herself  of  this  source  of  mineral 
wealth,  although  her  experience  of  its 
uses  has  led  her  to  import  the  American 
earth-oil. 

Japan,  in  this,  as  in  other  more  impor- 
tant movements,  is  in  advance  of  her  neigh- 
bor, and  we  hope  to  hear  good  results  of 
the  recent  application  of  British  capital  to 
the  extraction  of  petroleum  from  her  rock- 
oil  strata.  The  surface-indications  of  pe- 
troleum at  Taranaki  in  New  Zealand  has 
led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  proper  boring 
implements  and  their  application  to  the  oil- 
quests  at  depths  o^between'300  and  400  feet. 

In  the  New  World  *  oil '  has  oozed  out 
at  localities  in  Peru  and  Ecuador.  In 
North  America  it  has  been  obtained  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  But  the  rich- 
est and  most  surprising  results  of  this 
quest  have  been  reaped  in  the  United 
States,  and  mainly  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  early  settlers  in  that  State  the 
need  of  salt  was  more  urgent  than  that  of 
rock-oil,  and  the  first  wells  were  sunk  in 
quest  of  the  indispensable  condiment. 

The  larger  game  of  the  then  standing 
boundless  native  forests  were  observed  to 
frequent  certain  springs,  called  salt-licks 
and  deer-licks,  at  which  the  sportsman, 
concealed  in  the  tree  or  behind  the  bush 
or  artificial  blind,  shot  his  buflalo,  stag,  or 
elk,  at  leisure.  Here,  as  game  decreased 
and  farming  prevailed  over  sport,  with  a 
quickly-growing  population,  the  salt-licks 
attracted  the  settlers  for  their  own  supply 
of  the  characteristic  mineral;  pits  were 
dug  to  catch  the  spring,  and  when  such 
storage  became  insuflicient  artesian  wells 
were  bored.  But  as  the  strata  so  pierced 
were  more  or  less  impregnated  with  pe- 
troleum, this  caused  a  difliculty  in  extract- 
ing the  saline  water  pure,  and  was  regard- 
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ed  as  a  nuisance.  Nevertheless,  near 
Pittsburg,  where  the  first  salt-wells  were 
sunk,  the  manufacture  is  still  continued 
for  the  supply  of  salt  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. There,  with  the  brine,  the  petro- 
leum puts  in  an  appearance  in  the  form 
of  a  brown  thick  naphtha,  which,  up  to 
1850,  was  turned  to  no  other  use  than  as 
fuel  in  tlie  evaporating  processes  of  the 
salt  manufiicture.  When  natural  brine 
was  found  so  adulterated  to  excess,  the 
salt-well  had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  true  that  long  before — indeed  to 
the  present  time — the  native  naphtha  had 
a  reputation  for  the  healing  of  wounds 
and  certain  sores ;  it  was  also  taken  inter- 
nally  for  rheumatic  complaints,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  kept  by  chemists  for  its  al- 
leged or  proved  medicinal  qualities.  The 
'  tar-water  '  delusion  of  a  former  age  in  the 
mother-country  comes  to  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  this  inducement  to  the  quest  of 
the  allied  '  natural  distillation  of  coal  de- 
posits,' as  tlie  *  oil '  was  long  supposed  to 
be,  in  North  America.  To  meet  the  me- 
dicinal want  it  needed  only  to  obtain  the 
naphtha  from  the  surfaces  on  which  the 
oil-springs  oi)ened.  This  was  done  in  the 
rudest  fashion  ;  a  woollen  cloth,  or  an  old 
blanket,  was  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  absorbed  oil  wrung  out. 

The  patent  indications  of  petroleum, 
had  its  manifold  ap|)lications  been  sus- 
pected, would  have  sooner  received  atten- 
tion :  they  were  more  numerous — one 
may  almost  say  obtrusive — in  Pennsylva- 
nia than  those  of  salt. 

On  the  cast  bank  of  a '  creek'  of  the  Al- 
legheny River,  about  a  mile  above  where 
the  tributary  is  now  spanned  by  *  Van  (Gor- 
don's Bridge,'  there  is  a  broad  flat  surface 
of  sand  stone  rock,  over  which  a  natural 
exudation  of  petroleum  trickles  down  to 
the  stream.  The  early  settlers  called  it 
the  *  Slippery  Rock  ;"  the  name  was  then 
extended  to  the  tributary  itself,  and  now 
denotes  a  famous  oil-producing  locality, 
hight  *  Slippery  Rock-Creek  district.' 

One  IS  disposed  to  ask  whether  Job  of 
old  had  a  similar  indication  in  memory, 
recalling  the  time  *  when  I  washed  my  steps 
with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out 
rivers  of  oil  '  (ch.  xxix.  v.  6).  Such  indi- 
cations could  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  red  aborigines  of  the  land.  At  their 
stage  of  thought  the  phenomenon  was  of 
the  supernatural  order.  In  the  Geological 
Sun'fy  of  Pennsylvania  we  read  : 


The  earliest  mention  of  petroleum  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  the  report  of  the  commander  of  Fort  Du- 
qucsnc  to  General  Montcalm,  in  the  year  1750, 
he  having  witnessed  a  ceremony  of  the  Sene- 
ca Indians  in  *  Oil  Creek,*  a  prominent 
feature  of  which  was  a  fire  made  from  the 
oil  which  had  oozed  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

What  poetical  developments  of  the  pheno- 
menon we  might  have  had  from  Greek 
idiosyncrasy  had  a  myth  come  down  to 
Homer  of  the  direct  supply  by  Haid^s  of 
the  sacrificial  flame  in  some  sacred  local- 
ity! 

The  wooden  trough  of  water  with  its 
shelf  supporting  the  inverted  tumbler,  and 
the  rising  bubbles  from  the  simple  retort 
displacing  the  water  from  the  tumbler, 
seems  a  very  prosaic  affair,  and  by  the 
busy  Brummagen  bystander  was  called 
*  an  odd  plaything  of  Dr.  Priestly.*  The 
poetry  of  science  is  in  the  marvellous  ap- 
plications by  the  inventor  of  the  principle 
or  power  made  known  by  the  gifted  dis- 
coverer. 

When  Mr.  James  Young,  in  Scotland, 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  illuminating 
oils  by  destructive  distillation  of  bitumi- 
nous shales,  he  did  not  foresee  that  he 
had  made  the  flrst  and  indispensable  step 
to  an  industry  in  America  which  lias 
brought  to  the  United  States,  through 
export,  returns  from  abroad  of,  at  least, 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  national  Government, 
in  the  time  of  its  need,  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  shape  of  a  direct  tax  on  such  in- 
dustry. 

The  success  of  the  practical  chemist 
Young  led  to  the  application  of  his  pro- 
cesses to  the  petroleum,  or  *  crude  oil,' 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Samuel  Kier  first, 
in  1850,  created  a  small  refinery  and  com- 
menced its  distillation.  The  profitable 
results  thereof  could  not  leave  the  get- 
ting of  the  raw  material  to  such  simple 
procedures  as  had  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  the  druggist.  True  it  is  that 
some  extensions  of  useful  application  of 
petroleum  had  led  to  the  substitution  for 
the  '  wet  blanket '  of  the  following  pro- 
cess :  A  trench  was  dug,  conveying  the 
water  and  oil  which  exuded  from  the  sur- 
face into  a  common  reservoir,  ^  firom 
which  they  were  pumped  into  broad  shal- 
low troughs,  shelving  off  to  the  ground ; 
when  the  water  passed  from  each  trough 
into  the  next,  a  small  skimmer  was  adjust- 
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ed  just  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as 
to  collect  tlie  oil  and  throw  it  on  one  side.' 

This,  of  course,  was  far  from  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  sharp  business  men,  with 
clear  views  of  their  opportunity  of  making 
money  through  a  strange,  almost  anoma- 
lous, natural  storage  of  the  raw  material. 

In  1858,  Messrs.  Eveleth  and  Bissell,  of 
New  York,  leased,  in  a  notable  petroleum- 
producing  locality  in  Venango  County, 
Pennsylvania,  100  acres  of  land,  with   an 

*  oil  spring'  of  considerable  size,  which  had 
for  years  been  the  source  of  some  small 
profit  to  the  owners.  Here  they  deter- 
mined to  further  invest  in  the  sinking  of  an 
artesian  well,  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  bored  for  brine  at  Tarentum  and 
elsewhere  in  the  province. 

They  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Drake,  of  Newhaven ; 
and  it  is  a  ;iotable  date  in  the  history  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  oil  wells  that  Drake's 
drill,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1859,  struck, 
at  a  depth  of  seventy-one  feet,  into  the 
stratum  afterwards  known  as  *  oil-sand 
rock,'  which  in  the  present  instance  pro- 
duced, when  the  pump  was  adjusted,  about 
twenty-five  barrels  of  petroleum  per  day. 

The  rate  at  which  such  oil-wells  multi- 
plied is  characteristic  of  American  dash,  if 
somewhat  reckless  enterprise  may  be  so 
termed. 

In  the  course  of  these  borings  a  '  sec- 
ond oil-sand  rock  '  was  found  underneath 
the  *  first,'  which  had  been  struck  by 
Drake.  Thjs  *  second  rock,'  reached  at 
a  depth  of  about  200  feet,  gave  a  greater 
yield  of*  oil' 

In  February  1861  a  *  third  oil-sand 
rock  '  was  reached  at  a  still  greater  depth, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  phenomenon 
of  the  rise  of  the  oil  so  hberated  from  the 
tapped  stratum  to  the  surface,  where  it 
overflowed  the  mouth  of  the  artesian  well. 
In  the  case  of  the  *  Phillips'  Well,'  on  the 

*  Tarr  Farm,'  *  Oil  Creek,'  from  a  depth  of 
400  feet,  the  petroleum  overflowed  at  the 
rate  of  3,000  barrels  per  day.  Shortly  af- 
ter, the  '  Empire  Well,'  sunk  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  well  in  which  the  *  third  sand- 
rock  '  was  reached,  in  like  manner  over- 
flowed at  the  same  rate  as  the  Phillips' 
Well.'     Thus  arose  the  distinction  of  the 

*  flowing  wells  '  and  the  *  pumping  wells.' 

At  this  (late  the  disproportion  of  de- 
mand for  the  oil  to  the  enormous  supply 
drove  down  the  price  to  ten  cents  per 
barrel  at   the   well's  mouth.     Nay,  from 


lack  of  storage  space,  the  overflow  was 
often  given  away  or  let  run  to  waste. 

Commerce,  however,  in  response  to  the 
ever-spreading  requirements  and  applica- 
tions of  petroleum  in  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  restored  the  demand  and  rais- 
ed the  profits  of  the  well-sinkers  for  a  time. 
Crude  oil,  from  ten  cents  a  barrel  in  1861, 
rose  to  fourteen  dollars  a  barrel  in  1864. 
In  1873  the  rate  of  production  began  to 
be  on  the  wane,  and  a  further  stimulus  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  raw  material  led  to 
new  efforts,  in  the  course  of  which  an  ope- 
rator at  Karn's  City,  sinking  an  abandon- 
ed well  deeper,  struck  a  '  fourth  oil-sand 
rock,'  apparently  about  seventy  feet  below 
the  *  third,'  and  obtained  a  result  of  about 
400  barrels  per  diem. 

The  geological  conditions  of  oil-wells, 
and  the  nature  of  the  strata  they  perforate, 
will  presently  be  noticed  ;  but  a  few  re- 
marks may  be  premised  on  the  mechani- 
cal powers  by  which  those  wells  have 
been  made  and  worked. 

The  artesian  well  at  Crenelle,  near  Par- 
is, has  been  deemed,  and  justly,  a  great 
achievement  in  the  art  of  perforating  the 
earth.  The  instruments  by  which  that 
success  in  water  supply  was  attained, 
like  the  mechanical  appliances  by  which 
the  grand  obelisk  was  brought  from 
Luxor  to  Paris  and  raised  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  special  and  minute  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  -in  the  French  works 
and  periodicals  devoted  to  civil  engineer- 
ing. 

The  estimable  member  of  that  noble 
profession,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Wrigley,  from 
whose  report  the  facts  of  chief  interest  in 
the  present  paper  have  been  derived,  re- 
marks : 

The  driller  of  the  *  Drake  Well/  with  a  set 
of  tools  which  he  could  almost  carry  on  his 
shoulder,  slowly  making  his  way  through  the 
first  seventy  feet  of  sand-rock,  and  the  drill- 
er of  to-day  making  no  account  of  1,500 
feet  and  a  six-inch  hole,  with  drilling-tools 
weighing  over  two  tons,  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate comparatively  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  art  of  artesian  boring.  It 
suggests  the  thought  that,  where  so  much  has 
been  accomplished,  the  maximum  limit  of 
depth  to  be  economically  attained  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  have  been  reached.* 

Greatly  as  this  machinery  surpasses  that 
which  effected  the  Crenelle  artesian,  it  is 

*  Second  Geological  Survey  »f  Pennsylvania^ 
p.  150. 
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surpassed  by  that  now  in  operation,  with 
the  diamond,  for  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  hardest  rock  in  the  subwealden  trial 
borings,  which  have  now  reached  a  depth 
of  1,672  feet,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

For  a  description  and  figures  of  the 
*  derrick,'  the  *  band-wheel,'  the  *  bull- 
wheel,*  the  *  sand-pump  reel,'  the  *  Sampson 
post,'  the  '  walking  beam,'  which,  together 
with  the  *  engine-house,'  constitute  what  is 
called  the  *  rig '  of  an  oil-well,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  Report  above  cited. 
Steam-engines  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
horse-power  do  the  work  of  both  drilling 
and  pumping. 

With  regard  to  the  *  well '  itself,  or  in 
more  direct  relation  to  it,  may  be  noticed 
the  *  driving-pipe  *  and  the  '  water-packer.* 
Drake  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  '  driving-pipe ;'  and  Mr.  Wrigley  re- 
marks that,  *  if  he  had  patented  it  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  been  the  foundation 
of  a  handsome  fortune.'  It  may  here  be 
useful  to  stale,  in  relation  to  the  question 
lately  mooted  with  us  of  the  use  and  value 
of  patents,  that  the  Pennsylvanian  engineer 
asserts  that  the  facility  with  which  they 
were  obtained,  and  the  protection  given 
by  the  State  law,  aided  materially  in  the 
rapid  strides  made  in  the  work  of  obtain- 
ing petroleum  from  the  oil  districts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

To  the  honor  and  credit  of  that  State, 
a  handsome  testimonial  was  awarded  to 
Drake,  the  discoverer  of  the  profitable 
deep  reservoirs  of  petroleum,  in  recognition 
of  this    important  service   to   his   coun- 

Tlie  mechanical  inventions  for  facilitat- 
ing and  cheapening  the  transport  of  the  oil 
obtained  by  the  foregoing  appliances  are 
characterised  by  an  originality  and  gran- 
deur of  application  which  merit  notice  in 
somewhat  more  detail. 

The  Allegheny  River,  where  it  receives 
the  *  oil-creek,'  flows  somewhat  sluggishly 
along  the  level  land  first  bored  for  petro- 
leum ;  and  the  produce  of  these  eariiest 
wells  was  conveyed  at  moderate  cost  by 
flat-bottomed  boats,  laden  sometimes  with 
the  oil  in  bulk,  sometimes  in  barrels,  down 
the  stream  to  the  nearest  railroad.  As 
the  range  of  the  quest  extended  along  the 
valleys  of  remoter  .rising  grounds  and 
bluffs,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transport 
increased  ;  the  barrelled  petroleum  had  to 
be  carted  for  distances  of  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  river  station. 


Here  the  '  oil '  was  stored  for  embarkation 
in  a  reservoir,  technically  termed  the 
'  dump- tank.'  The  cost  of  the  team  and 
traction  from  the  well  to  this  tank  averaged 
three  dollars  per  barrel. 

The  idea  of  substituting  a  conveyance 
by  pipes  from  the  wells  to  the  river-tanks 
then  naturally  suggested  itself,  and  the 
first  attempt  at  its  realisation  was  made,  in 
1 86 1,  by  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  four  inches 
diameter,  with  leaden  joints,  from  Titus- 
ville,  four  miles  down.  This  pipe,  how- 
ever, failed  to  bear  the  requisite  pressure, 
and  the  loss  by  leakage  was  such  as  com- 
pelled its  abandonment,  and  for  some  yean 
the  failure  deterred  other  attempts. 

But  the  growing  need  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  transport  as  the  raw  material  a& 
cumulated  at  increasing  distances  from 
river  or  rail,  stimulated  the  inventive  fac- 
ulty, and  the  difficulty  was  finally  over- 
come by  mechanical  adjustments  worthy 
of  the  commendation  of  an  Armstrong  or 
a  Bramwell.  For  the  leaden  joints  were 
substituted  those  of  the  Map-weld,'  the 
Norway  iron  tubing  being  passed,  while 
hot  and  malleable,  through  a  series  of 
rollers,  which  first  turned  up  the  edges 
and  then  pressed  and  welded  them  to- 
gether. A  pipe  was  thus  made  capable  of 
sustaining  an  internal  pressure  of  1,200 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  area  of  the 
tube  was  at  the  same  time  reduced.  The 
first  successful  attempt,  in  1865J  by  Samuel 
Vansyckle,  was  by  a^tube]of  two  inches  di- 
ameter; it  was  six  miles  in«  length,  and 
with  it  were  associated  two  intermediate 
stations,  subsequently,  however,  found  to 
be  unnecessary. 

Every  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  needless 
pressure,  or  any  obstruction,  especially  at 
the  point  of  delivery.  A  slight  bend  of 
the  pipe  at  the  receiving  tank  will  add 
pounds  of  pressure  at  the  pump.  If  the 
passage  through  the  plug  of  a  cock  is  but 
two-thirds  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube, 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  line  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  might  be  reduced  in  the  same 
degree. 

The  conditions  of  the  tube- transport  so 
exercised  the  inventive  faculty  and  its 
consequent  experimental  tests,  that  practi- 
cally 3,600  barrels  of  oil  could  be  daily 
transported  twenty  miles  by  the  direct 
labour  of  four  men.  Two  engineers  re* 
lieved  each  other  at  the  pump  every  twdve 
hours ;  one  man  received  the  oil  &om  the 
wells  and  kept  the  gauges;  the  fourth 
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man  received  and  loaded  the  oil  at  the 
railway  station. 

Special  companies  were  organised  to 
effect  this  economy  of  transport.  The 
New- York  Pipe  Company  now  works  a 
pipe  line  from  West  Hickory  to  the  Yar- 
land  Station  of  the  Philadelphia  and  West 
Erie  Railway  Company,  fifteen  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  half-way  relay  pump-station. 
The  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Com- 
])any  has  a  network  of  tube  lines,  about 
150  miles  in  aggregate  extent,  draining 
the  *  Pithole,'  *  Pleasantville,'  *  Shamburg,' 
and  *  Octave  *  districts.  Their  line  from 
West  Hickory  to  Titusville  pumps  thirteen 
miles  without  a  relay.  The  United  Pipe 
Lines  reach  almost  every  part  of  the  lower 
oil  region,  and  work  an  aggregate  of  500 
miles  of  transporting  tube.  The  Columbia 
('onduit  Company  works  a  main  line  of 
three-inch  pipe  through  a  distance  of 
tliirty-seven  miles,  having  two  relay  sta- 
tions on  the  route ;  a  further  aggregate  of 
forty  miles  of  connecting  pipes  brings  the 
oil  from  the  various  receiving  tanks  of  ad- 
jacent wells. 

Petroleum,  as  drawn  from  the  well,  is 
technically  called  '  crude  oil :'  the  half- 
yearly  averages  from  large  runs  give  a 
percentage  of  seventy  to  seventy-two  of 

*  refined  oil'  Crude  oil  includes  hydro- 
carbons, referable  to  the  '  paraffine  series,' 
the  *  olefine  series,*  and  a  few  members  of 
the  *  aromatic  series.*  The  refined  oil  of 
commerce  has  been  freed  from  some  both 
of  the  lighter  and  the  heavier  members  of 
each  series,  and  its  perfect  distillation  in- 
volves the  further  removal  of  components 
in  the  above-named  order.  After  the 
lightest  compounds  have  been  driven  off 
in  the  form  of  gas,  by  subjecting  the  crude 
oil — say  of  46°  gravity — to  the  mild  heat 
of  steam  pipes,  the  oil  is  placed  in  the 
still,  and  subjected  to  a  gradually  increas- 
ing heat.  The  first  product  is  the  light 
naphtha  or  *  gasoline  ;*  the  second  is  the 

*  benzine  ;*  and  the  third,  the  *  burning 
oil,'  of  a  density  of  72°.  When  this  runs 
off  it  leaves  a  residuary  oil  in  the  still  of 
43°  gravity;  this  is  treated  in  smaller  stills, 
and    again  reduced  to   the  condition   of 

*  burning  oil.' 

Such  oil  of  1 10°  fire-test  and  45®  gravity 
weighs  six  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
The  heaviest  oil  is  the  best  and  safest  A 
consumer,  aware  that  a  want  of  a  given 
weight  in  a  gallon-can  of  oil  means  dan- 
ger, and  that  such  light  oil  bums  quickly, 


i.e.  wastefully,  if  he  also  combine  with  the 
easy  test  of  weight  judgment  from  the 
color  of  the  oil,  may  draw  a  profitable 
conclusion  as  to  quality.  Adulteration  of 
refined  oil  with'  the  much  lighter  *  gaso- 
line,* e.g.,  affects  the  color. 

An  oil  of  1 10^  fire-test  is  safe,  and  bums 
with  brilliance.  This  should  be  the  stan- 
dard fire-test  of  samples,  and  these  should 
be  taken  from  the  top  of  a  package  that 
has  stood  undisturbed  at  least  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  chief  use  of  crude  oil  is  in  the  pre- 
servation of  timber,  and  when  this  is  so 
saturated  its  endurance  seems  incalculable. 
The  best  crude  oil  is  that  of  about  46^ 
gravity,  yielding  the  greatest  percentage 
of  the  refined  oil.  *  Church  Run,*  near 
Titusville,  has  the  reputation  of  yielding  it. 
Some  runs  yield  a  black  oil ;  others  a  light 
green  oil,  the  difference  appearing  to  de- 
pend on  the  presence  of  argillaceous  or 
other  mineral  matters  in  the  heavier  black 
oil. 

But,  taking  the  American  cmde  oil  gen- 
erally, it  surpasses  the  surface  oil  found 
elsewhere  in  thevaluable  lighter  products; 
hence  its  higher  commercial  position,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain  and  the  European 
continent,  but  in  China  and  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New -Zealand.  *  Surface  oils ' 
and  bituminous  shales  occur  in  all  these 
regions,  yet  neither  the  oil  got  by  distilla- 
tion of  the  shales,  coupled,  as  it  is,  with 
the  production  of  minor  products  useful  in 
the  arts,  nor  the  oil  drawn  from  ^the  less 
costly  shallow  wells,  can  compete  with 
that  exported  firohi  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Russia,  it  is  true,  is  now  employing 
American  workmen,  with  their  drill  for 
deeper  borings,  in  the  oil-fields  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  before  alluded  to. 

The  residuum  of  the  still  is  used  for 
roof-tar,  for  the  preservation  of  wood 
pavements  and  bridge  timbers.  From  the 
nitro-benzine  is  obtained  'aniline,*  from 
which  substance  a  refined  chemical  science 
has  decorated  our  dames  with  their  beau- 
tiful mauves,  magentas,  aniline  blues,  vio- 
lets, greens,  and  the  delicate  dead-gold 
and  amber-yellow  of  *  chrysaniline.' 

Average  cmde  oil  or  petroleum  has  from 
one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half  times  the 
heating  power  of  an  equal  weight  of  an- 
thracite coal.  But  the  lowest  price  which 
petroleum  has  ever  reached  on  the  sea- 
board is  four  times  the  price  of  the  same 
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weight  of  coal ;  and  a  seemingly  conclu- 
sive argument  against  the  money  value  of 
crude  oil  as  a  combustible  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  '  oil-region  *  itself,  with 
oil  at  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  the  manufactories 
bum  coal. 

The  State  geologists  limit  the  raw  ma- 
terial, which  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  wealth,  to  a  triangle  defined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  south-west  corner  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  its 
western  boundary,  closed  by  the  west  and 
north  line  of  the  State.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  triangle,  dividing  equally  the  west 
line,  and  including  three- fourths  of  its  area, 
the  oil-producing  power  has  been  tested 
by  nearly  15,000  wells.  So  searching  has 
been  the  exploration  that,  if  even  the  price 
of  oil  should  again  warrant  the  trial,  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of  the  great 
production  of  former  years. 

A  subject  of  deep  regret  is  the  wasteful- 
ness that  has  attended  this  quest.  Borings 
by  individuals,  and  by  companies  lacking 
the  required  capital,  ignorant  or  careless 
of  the  natural  indications  which  governed 
more  successful  adventures,  have  resulted 
not  only  in  their  own  losses,  but  in  damag- 
ing the  interests  of  their  neighbors.  The 
operations  of  such  lawless  prospectors  got 
the  characteristic  Yankee  term  of  *  wild 
catting.'  For  *  oil  sand-rocks,*  which  ex- 
tend under  adjoining  lands,  may  be  injuri- 
ously affjcted,  if  not  absolutely  controlled, 
by  unscrupulous  operators  leasing  territory 
near  that  in  which  a  good  well  has  been 
sunk. 

A  coal-field  can  be  measured  and  esti- 
mated in  a  certain  practical  degree ;  the 
operator  can  get  what  he  wants  and  stop 
when  he  pleases.  A  neighboring  proprie- 
tor confining  his  sinkings  to  his  own  coal- 
field will  not  affect  the  contiguous  deposit. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  coal-oil.  The 
State  (jcologist  reprobates  the  procedures 
in  Pennsylvania  as  *  highly  disastrous,'  and 
exemplifies  the  result  by  truly  stating  that, 

Whereas  we  know  that  a  'sand-rock,'  if  kept 
free  from  the  surface  wi»ter  and  pierced  by- 
only  a  moderate  number  of  holes,  will  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  tlie  average  life  of  a  well 
has  not  practically  reached  three  years.  We 
do  not  exhaust  our  beds  of  sand-rock,  but 
destroy  them.  We  pluck  the  apple,  so  to 
speak,  by  rooting  up  the  tree.*  The  con- 
sumption of  oil  has  reached  a  point  at  which 


it  becomes  our  interest  to  "supply,  not  In 
wasteful  abundance  ruinous  to  the  territory 
and  at  a  loss  to  ourselves,  but  with  such  re- 
strictions as  will  not  only  give  better  pecuni- 
ary results,  but  enable  us  to  secure  the  fullest 
return  from  every  bed  of  which  it  is  capable. 
and  spreading  the  production  over  a  greater 
period  of  time. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  two  chief 
statistics  of  this  peculiar  industry  firoiii  its 
'  origin  to  the  present  time : 

Pennsylvania  Oil  Region. 

Table  of  Annual  Production  and  Pfice  of 

Pftroleum. 


Year 

Production  in 

Avenge  prii 

A  ^Al  • 

barrels. 

1 

per  barrel. 

1859 

3,200 

i860 

650,000 

£ 

/.    d. 

I861 

2,113,600 

0 

IX    4i 

1862 

3,056.606 

0 

7    0 

1863 

2,611,359 

0 

16    74 

1864 

2,116,182 

2 

0    3 

1865 

3.497.712 

I 

7    4* 

1866 

3.597.527 

0 

15    6i 

1867 

3.347.306 

0 

13    3 

1 863 

3.715.74I 

0 

17    3* 

1869 

4,215.000 

I 

4    ^\ 

1870 

5,659.000 

0 

15  10 

1871 

5.795.090 

0 

18     \\ 

1872 

6,539.103 

0 

15    7* 

1873 

9.870.455 

0 

7    8 

1874 

10,910.303 

0 

4    8^ 

67,707,094 


o    14    6 


*  St'coml  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania^ 
8vo,  1854,  p.  77. 


Total  value  of  yield  at  the  wells,  49,057,' 
316/.  14J.  ()\d. 

The  oil-producing  formations  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  in  the  coal-bearing  or  carboni- 
ferous series.  A  seam  of  coal  has  its  out- 
crop on  the  surface  of  the  *  oil  country'  at 

*  Sandy  Creek.'  A  second  seam  of  coal, 
underlying    Titusville,    ascending    under 

*  Tidioute '  and  *  Garland/  finally  crops 
out  at '  Warren ; '  all  notable  localities  for 
once  magnificently  productive  wells. 

These  Pennsylvanian  oil-bearing  beds 
are  in  the  lower  or  older  division  of  the 
carboniferous  series.  In  Canada  they 
occur  as  low  as  the  Devonian,  if  not  de- 
scending to  the  Upper  Silurian,  strata. 
For  the  Canada  oil-rocks  pass  underneath 
Lake  Erie,  and  lie,  with  their  own  trea- 
sures of  petroleum,  at  a  vast  depth  beneath 
the  carboniferous  series,  which  include  the 
oil-sands  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Allegheny  and  its  tributary  creeks. 

In  the  Pennsylvanian  locality  the  sum  of 
the  manifold  borings  yields  the  geologi^ 
the  following  results : 

The  sand-rocks,  which,  with  coal-seafhS| 
outcrop,  for  example,  on  the  hill-sides  of 
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Clarion  county  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  again  on  the  high  land  of  But- 
ler county,  west  of  the  river,  include  un- 
questionable equivalents  of  the  *  millstone 
grit.' 

Next,  in  descending  order,  comes  the 
*  bluff  sand  '  *  rock  which  constitutes  the 
cliffs  of  the  Allegheny  below  Parker  City; 
it  appears  to  represent  either  the  *  first  * 
and  *  second  *  mountain  sands  of  Ven- 
ango and  Warren  counties,  or  the  *  second 
sand-rock  *  exclusively,  which  has  its  far 
northern  outcrop  at  the  '  Rock  Cities  * 
near  *  Olean,*  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Thirdly,  is  reached  a  lower  *  mountain 
sand,*  as  in  Venango  county.  Then  the 
boring-miner  reaches  the  *  first  oil-sand  ;* 
after  a  greater  or  less  vertical  extent  of 
argillaceous  shales,  the  *  second  oil-sand  ;* 
next,  through  similar  shales,  he  reaches 
what  he  calls  the  *  third  oil-sand,'  although 
several  similar  but  thinner  and  less  pro- 
ductive *  oil-sands  *  may  have  been  tra- 
versed. But  the  *  third,*  from  its  usual 
superior  thickness  or  vertical  extent,  when 
struck,  has  been  the  stratum  which  the 
professional  well-sinkers  usually  enter  into 
their  contracts  to  reach,  and  in  which 
nearly  all  the  wells  of  the  so-called  *  oil- 
country,*  par  excellence^  terminate.  A 
fourth  *  oil-sand,*/ioo  feet  lower,  was,  how- 
ever, struck  by  eight  of  the  wells  of  the 
region,  viz.,  at  Petrolia,  Karne  City,  and 
Millerstown ;  three  of  which  yielded,  re- 
spectively, 900,  700,  and  100  barrels  of 
oil  per  diem. 

Now  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  '  mountain-sand  *  and 
the  *  oil-sand.*  In  the  former,  the  finely- 
comminuted  sand  prevails,  with  more  or 
less  admixture  of  argillaceous  deposits ; 
here  and  there  the  sand-rock,  so  modified, 
may  be  saturated  with  petroleum,  but  this 
cannot  be  sucked  out  by  the  strongest 
pumps. 

In  the  oil-sands,  or  '  oil-sand  rock,' 
gravel  prevails ;  rounded  pebbles  by 
myriads  are  strewn  through  it,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  the  oil  has  accumula- 
ted. The  *  oil-sands  '  are,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
earth-sponge,  which  spurts  forth  its  petro- 
leum as  soon  as  a  surface  vent  is  opened 
in  it.  So  the  oil-sinkers  have  the  saying, 
*  Where  the  gravel  ends  the  barren  sand- 
rock  begins.* 

In   different  localities   the  vertical  re- 
lations of  these  oil-sands,  recognised  by 
the  well-sinkers,  vary.     Thus  in   Clarion 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXII.,  No.  6 


and  Armstrong  they  follow  each  other 
closely,  and  are  separated  by  shale  deposits 
of  from  300  to  400  feet  from  the  three 
'  mountain-sands,'  which  are  likewise 
pretty  close  together.  But  in  the  new 
Butler  region  the  three  oil-sands  lie  as  far 
asunder  from  one  another  as  the  upper- 
most oil-sand  lies  below  the  third  or 
lowermost  *  mountain-sand.'  The  inter- 
vals between  the  sand-rocks  are  occupied 
by  shale  formations,  in  which  mud  pre- 
dominates over  sand,  where  no  gravel- 
beds  occur  and  no  oil  is  expected  to  flow. 
These  shales  shut  up,  so  to  speak,  the 
petroleum  in  its  spongy  sand-beds.  Geo- 
logical sections  and  well-borings  have 
combined  to  show  such  shales,  1,000  feet 
in  thickness,  underlying  the  lowest  layer  of 

*  oil-sand,*  which  have  as  effectually  pre- 
vented the  upflow  from  beneath  of  the 
'  oil '  into  its  sand  and  gravel-bed,  as  the 
overlying  shales  have  obstructed  the  es- 
cape of  the  oil  in  the  ascending  direction 
until  perforated  by  the  borer.  Again,  the 
oil-sands  are  of  varying,  but  definite  hori- 
zontal or  superficial  extent.  They  were 
once  supposed  to  be  more  continuous, 
and  were  called  *  oil-belts.'  But  the  re- 
sults of  the  manifold  borings  tend  to  show 
them  to  be  more  localised,  varying  as  to 
their  vertical  thickness,  and  usually  thin- 
ning out  from  their  thickest  middle  part 
to  a  circumference,  suggesting  the  com- 
parison of  a  *  lens  *  in  giving  an  idea  of 
the  shape  of  such  valuable  storehouses  of 
fluid  hydrocarbons. 

To  give  an  example :  at  *  West-Hick- 
ory,* a  locality  to .  the  south  of  Tidioute, 
the  centre  of  an  oil-bearing  stratum,  or 

*  sand  and  gravel-rock,'  was  bored  to  the 
extent  of  fifty-five  feet  without  being  drill- 
ed through.  This  '  rock '  was  reached  at 
a  depth  of  750  feet  from  the  surface :  it 
has  yielded  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
oil,  which  is  conveyed  by  pipe-lines  to 
Titusville  and  Garland,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Railroad. 

The  examination  and  determination  of 
the  character  and  composition  of  one  of 
the  .eceptacles  of  petroleum  was  due  to 
the  procedures  of  the  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Enterprise  Mining  Company.  One 
of  the  early,  if  not  first,  wells  in  Warren 
county,  in  the  Tidioute  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  made  about  a  mil^ 
from  the  Allegheny  River,  and  a  *  sand- 
rock  '  or  oil  stratum  was  struck  at  63  feet 
deep,  the  *  well,'  or  boring,  being  only  2  J 
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inches  in  diameter.  This  proximity  to 
the  surface  led  the  engineer  to  drive  a 
shaft  of  9  feet  by  7  feet,  from  the  river 
banii  down  to  a  depth  of  160  feet,  and 
here  the  *  third  oil  stratum,*  or  sand-rock, 
was  reached  and  penetrated  to  a  depth  of 
30  feet.  Consequently,  much  of  it  was 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  an  open  porous  conglomerate  of 
small  pebbles  and  a  cementing  matter  of 
alumina  and  silica;  it  was  rather  friable 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  was  capable 
of  holding  a  large  amount  of  oil. 

The  depth  or  thickness  of  this  stratum 
was  not  determined,  for  *  operators  are 
careful  not  to  pierce  such.*  This  com- 
j)any's  works  came  to  an  untimely  end  by 
a  fatal  accident,  caused  by  an  explosion  of 
accumulated  gas. 

Amongst  other  evidences  of  the  car- 
boniferous, or  rather  hydrocarboniferous, 
character  of  the  formations  in  question,  it 
has  happened  that  the  well-sinker  in  quest 
of  oil  has  tapped  a  reservoir  of  coal-gas. 
At  Leechburg,  for  exam[3le,  on  the  Kiske- 
minitis  River,  seven  miles  above  its 
mouth,  a  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
1,200  feet  without  producing  any  oil,  but 
it  liberated  and  emitted  an  enormous 
quantity  of  gas.  The  enterprisers  natural- 
ly sought  to  turn  this  unexpected  issue  to 
account,  and  they  accomplished  their  aim 
with  success.  The  gas  so  obtained  is 
now  supplied  to  and  used  by  the  neigh- 
boring manufactories. 

There  is  also  a  gas-well  at  *  Crooked 
Creek,'  near  *  Southend,*  Armstrong 
county.  A  destructive  result  of  the  un- 
expecteil  discovery  of  this  explosive  ele- 
ment has  already  been  alluded  to;  but 
the  enterprising  speculators  were  not  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  this  singular  pro- 
duct of  their  earth-explorings  to  turn  it  to 
economic  purposes.  The  gas- wells  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  vary  in  depth  from 
450  to  1, 200  feet,  the  average  depth  is 
about  600  leet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  vertical  locality  of  a  sub- 
terraneous asset  so  light  and  penetrating  : 
the  gas  of  a  shallow  well  may  rise  through 
a  natural  crevice  from  a  much  lower 
point.  There  is,  nevertheless,  some  rela- 
tion to  a  given  line  or  horizontal  course  in 
these  natural  gasometers  or  gas-holders. 

In  the  map  accompanying  the  *  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Pennsylvania,*  two  lines 
are  drawn,  each  of  which  divides  a  series 
of  oil-wells  from  a  series  of  gas  wells.     A 


third  line  divides  the  light  oil-wells  from 
the  heavy  oil-wells. 

These  facts  are  suggestive  of  the  primi- 
tive carrying  currents,  or  directions  of 
deposition  of  the  constituents  of  this  re- 
markable hydrocarboniferous  region,  and 
they  lead  at  once  to  the  questions, 
Whence  comes  petroleum  ?  What  was 
its  origin,  and  when  ?  To  these  the 
palaeontologist  is  expected  to  reply. 

The  actual  disposition  of  land  and 
water — the  subject  of  the  science  of  geo- 
graphy— is  a  comparatively  recent  modi- 
fication of  the  carth*s  surface.  The  up- 
raising or  genesis  of  the  'dry  land,'  its 
abrasion  or  destruction,  slowly  but  surely 
and  unintermittingly  going  on,  concern 
the  geologist.  His  researches  have  al- 
ready made  known  many  of  the  succes- 
sive geographical  features  which  our  globe 
presented  in  times  long  past;  and  of 
some  of  these  in  such  accuracy  of  detail 
as  to  admit  of  maps  being  made,  e.g.  of 
tertiary  seas  and  continents  which  have 
been,  and  since  have  slowly  changed  to 
those  that  now  prevail. 

Long  ere  the  word  *  geology  *  was  in- 
vented, or  the  work  of  that  science  had 
systematically  exercised  the  faculties  of  re- 
search and  discovery,  a  gifted  seer  had 
glanced  at  its  main  conditions. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  de- 
faced 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-raied 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store ; 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  bound- 
less sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 

So  sang  our  Shakspeare. 

Now  that  the  details  of  Moss 'and  *  store/ 
of  decay  and  restoration,  have  been  made 
known  in  all  their  manifold  modes  of  the 
never-ceasing  alternation,  a  later  poet 
sums  up  the  intellectual  gain  in  statelier 
style : 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
C)  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  carboniferous  formations  of  North 
America,  including  the  *  oil  strata/  with 
which  the  present  prose  is  mainly  con- 
cerned, were  deposited  in  a  vast  depression 
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having  for  its  eastern  boundary  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  and  for  its  western  one  the 
Cincinnati  axis.  It  has  been  well  termed 
the  '  great  bituminous  trough.'  Herein 
were  floated  during  long  countless  aeons 
the  debris  of  organisms,  of  once  living 
things,  eliminating  by  their  vital  chemistry, 
through  as  many  countless  generations, 
the  elements  of  future  flame,  storing  up  the 
old  solar  light  and  heat,  to  render  it  back 
again  under  the  conditions  above  briefly 
related. 

An  able  observer  conceives  the  following 
to  have  been  the  main  geographical  con- 
ditions of  these  formations,  long  ere  the 
*  America '  of  geography  existed  : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  upper  coal  era  this 
trough  was  a  great  arm  of  the  sea,  closely 
land-locked  and  communicating  with  the 
ocean  at  the  south-west  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  outlet.  On  the  east  and  north-east, 
rivers  brought  in  their  loads  of  detritus  from 
the  highlands  to  be  spread  over  the  bottom, 
which  gradually  declined  toward  the  west  and 
north-west.  On  the  opposite  shores  few 
streams  flowed  out,  and  such  as  came  were 
sluggish,  bearing  no  coarse  material. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  Pittsburg  coal- 
seam  he  regards  as  offshoots  from  one 
continuous  marsh.  The  area  during  the 
whole  period  of  formation  was  subject  to 
a  slow  subsidence,  with  no  other  disturb- 
ance or  interruption  than  intervals  of  re- 
pose or  stationary  rest.  Thus  the  salt  and 
fresh  waters  combined  in  contributing 
such  simple  forms  of  vegetable  li.'e  as  the 
organising  forces  had  reached  in  the  rivers 
and  seas  of  the  palaeozoic  ages. 

As  coal  itself  is  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  a  clue  to  the  source  of  pe- 
troleum should  be  got  by  evidences  of  or- 
ganisms in  the  carboniferous  formations, 
including  the  *  oil-sand  rocks.' 

The  plants  which,  by  their  decomposition 
and  mineralisation,  have  formed  the  harder 
hydrocarbons,  or  *  coal,'  are  those  which 
grew  on  land,  the  vegetable  tissues  of 
which  were  mostly  vascular,  or  vascular 
and  cellular,  such  as  the  scale-trees  {Lepi- 
dodendro?i)^  the  seal-stamped  trees  {Sigiiia- 
ria),  the  reed-trees  (Calamites)^  the  ferns, 
and  the  mosses.  The  coal  they  constitute 
has  commonly  a  thinly  laminated  structure, 
sometimes  shining,  sometimes  mixed  with 
opaque  flakes  of  hard  carbon,  yielding  by 
combustion  a  proportion  of  ashes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  wood  or  the  de- 
gree of  admixture  of  earthy  shales. 

When  floating   fresh- water  vegetation 


has  accumulated  under  corresponding  con- 
ditions of  slow  combustion  and  mineralisa- 
tion, a  compact  homogeneous  mass,  with- 
out apparent  lamination,  is  the  result, 
forming  what  is  termed  '  cannel  coal,'  ami 
which,  by  the  intermixture  of  marine 
plants,  loses  density  and  degenerates  into 
bitumen    more    or    less    fluid.     Thus  at 

*  Breckenridge,'  in  Kentucky,  a  bed  of 
cannel  coal  exists,  so  nearly  decomposed 
into  fluid  bitumen  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
used  as  coal ;  and  at  a  lower  level,  where 
all  trace  of  coal  disappears,  the  sandstone 
strata  are  charged  with  petroleum.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  petroleum  is  the 
result  of  slow  8ecomposition  of  coal. 

The  section  of  the  hydrocarboniferous 
sandstones  (coal  and  oil-measures)  at  the 

*  Slippery  Rock  Creek '  exhibits  300  feet 
of  strata  almost  destitute  of  the  'air- 
breathing '  or  Mand'  coal-plants,  but 
largely  charged  with  sea-plants,  which 
range  from  the  subcarboniferous  beds  down 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  period.  The  fucoid 
or  seaweed  remains  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
strata  include  the  species,  Buthopieris  anti- 
qtiaia^  Buth,  gracilis^  Buth,  palmata^  But/i. 
ratnosa^  etc.,  previously  clubbed  together 
under  the  name  of  Fiuoides  aniiquus. 
Other  types  of  marine  vegetation,  e.g.. 
Palceophycus  iubulostiSy  and  Cauierpites: 
ffiarginaius,  are  represented,  the  latter  es- 
pecially, through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  the  'great  trouglk" 
The  oil-producing  locality  of  Pennsylvania, 
called  *  Wirtemburg,'  has  been  a  field  of« 
study  by  the  eminent  Pennsylvaniaa  inves- 
tigator of  fossil  plants,  Mr.  Lesquereux. 
He  finds,  capping  the  Wirtemburg  Hills,, 
fragmentary  patches  of  a  once  extensive 

*  coal-measure  rock ;'  the  lower,  somewhat 
shaley,  layer  of  which  is  marked  by  nume- 
rous impressions  of  fucoids,.  the  originali 
cellulo-gelatinous  substance  of  which  has 
disappeared.  The  moulds  they  have  left- 
on  the  primitive  soft  marine  shale  resemble 
Hall's  Palceophycus  tubulosus.  The  origi- 
nal form  of  the  seaweed,  distinctly  im- 
printed on  the  stone,  is  usually  horizontal, 
or  parallel  with  the  stratification,  but 
sometimes  enters  the  layers  obliquely. 
Beneath  the  *  coal- measure  rock '  is  a  for- 
mation, chiefly  shaley,  containing  in  places 
a  quantity  of  branching  cylindrical  fucoids. 

Then  follow  limestones,  fire-clay,  sand- 
stone, shales,  seams  of  bituminous  coal 
from  five  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness, 
black  shales,  and  a  lower  limestone.     Tiie 
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latter  never  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  and  on  its  under  side  are  remains 
of  considerable  numbers  of  a  marine 
plant,  to  which  Mr.  I^esquereux  has  given 
the  name  of  Caulerpites  fnarginatus.  They 
seem,  he  says,  as  if  *  painted  of  a  black 
color  on  the  limestone.*  This  fossil  has  its 
nearest  existing  allies  in  the  group  of 
green -seed  sea- fronds  called  Caulerpa, 

The  Caulerpites  and  Palaophyci  were 
cellular  seaweeds,  quickly  decomposing, 
losing  shape  when  dead,  and  leaving  on 
the  ancient  sea-shore  and  sea-beds,  which 
absorbed  their  substance,  mere  moulds 
and  impressions  of  their  living  forms. 
These  'cover  by  millions  the  Chemung 
Rocks  (oil  system).*  *  Whole  fields  of  this 
ancient  marine  vegetation  appear  like  a 
grass-plot,  each  blade  of  which  has  some 
peculiar  feature,  but  none  marked  enough 
to  make  it  positively  distinct.'* 

In  the  remains  of  the  land  plants  of  the 
coal  ages,  the  tissues  of  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  fossilisation,  the  leaves  retain  their 
specific  structure,  and  the  bark  and 
branches  afford  characters  amenable  to  the 
botanist's  taxonomy. 

Sea  plants  exist  in  an  element  less  sub- 
ject to  variations  of  heat  and  cold  than 
land  plants  exposed  to  the  action  of  shift- 
ing winds.  Hence  fucoid  forms  have  re- 
mained constant  from  the  earliest  ages; 
and  the  evidences  of  these  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  of  land  plants  in  the 
carboniferous  or  subcarboniferous  strata  of 
the  oil  regions.  The  sands  and  shales 
which  retain  their  impressions  received 
their  substance.  And  it  may  be  reasona- 
bly inferred  that,  as  the  higher  organised 
land  plants  have  formed  the  coal,  so  the 
more  abundant  sea  plants,  with  their  much 
greater  vertical  range,  equivalent  to  their 
much  longer  existence  in  time,  have 
yielded  the  elements  of  the  petroleum. 

The  dugongs  which  browse  the  sea- 
weeds accumulate  the  oil  which  tempts 
the  Australian  settler  to  the  capture  of 
those  *  sea-cows.'  The  fucivorous  Chelo- 
nian  reptile  or  *  turtle,'  prized  by  the  epi- 
cure, derives  the  color  of  its  gelatinous  fat 
from  the  unctuous  green  juice  of  the  Cau- 

*  Lesquercux,  Trans,  of  Amer,  Phiios.  Soc, 
Philadelphia^  vol.  xlii.  p.  313. 


lerpcR  on  which  it  feeds.  The  color  of 
certain  *  crude  oils'  may  be  due  to  the 
proportion  of  chlorosperm  in  the  hydro- 
phytes of  which  it  is  the  residue. 

Here,  again,  we  are  led  to  ask :  Had 
Shakspeare  an  instinctive  sense  of  this 
primeval  chemistry  when  he  defined  *  The 
fat  weed  that  rots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe's 
wharf? '  He  touches  marvellously  on 
other  kindred  philosophical  results  of  later 
discovery.  The  *  coral '  known  to  the 
great  dramatist  was  the  less  firagile  zo- 
ophyte, which,  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
its  lovely  color  and  polish,  has  its  mercan- 
tile value.  *  Red  coral '  differs  from  the 
brittle  white  *  madrepore '  in  having  a  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  lime  added  to  the 
carbonate.  It  is  this  phosphate  that  gives 
tenacity  and  elasticity  to  the  skeletons  of 
all  vertebrate  animals ;  and  from  those  of 
drowned  men  and  other  air-breathers,  as 
well  as  of  dead  and  decomposing  fishes, 
the  manufacturing  polypes  of  the  red  coral 
may,  in  part,  derive  their  phosphate  of 
lime : 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 

Of  his  bones  arc  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes> 

Nothing  of  him,  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change. 

And  few  things  have  undergone  more 
marvellous  'sea  changes'  than  the  sea- 
weeds of  the  sea-beds  that  have  successive- 
ly been  raised  as  the  '  oil-sand  rocks '  of 
Pennsylvania.  Through  these  changes  the 
'  weeds '  have  come  at  last  to  cure  a  rheu- 
matism and  help  heal  a  gash ;  to  light  the 
feet  of  the  night  wanderer,  and  guide  the 
hand  of  the  pale  student  penning  his 
thoughts  in  the  long  dark  hours;  to  clothe 
the  fair  maiden  in  hues  rivalling  those  of 
lily  and  rose ;  to  stimulate  the  inventive 
faculty,  and  add  wealth  to  communities  of 
men  of  foremost  race ;  and  among  them 
to  supply,  also,  tools  to  a  cozening  temp- 
ter, and  to  put  a  power  into  the  hands  of 
maddened  denizens  of  bread-less  hovels  to 
spread  the  flames  of  destruction  through 
the  palaces  of  kings. 

What  a  picture  of  possibilities  and  actu- 
alities in  a  little  world  of  never-ceasing 
movement,  where  all  things  change  and 
nothing  perishes ! — Eraser's  Magazine. 
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It  is  singular  that  no  psychologist  has 
yet  attempted  to  determine  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  relationship  between  mankind 
and  money.  Of  all  the  ties  which  cramp 
us,  of  all  the  bonds  which  embarrass  our 
free-will,  of  all  the  passions  which  choke 
the  liberty  of  our  aspirations,  the  lust 
tor  money  is  manifestly  the  most  enslav- 
ing ;  but  still  no  thinker  has  endeavored, 
thus  far,  to  analyse  the  manner  of  its 
action,  to  calculate  the  limits  of  its 
power,  to  investigate  the  precise  import 
of  its  laws.  The  "experimental  evi- 
dence "  which  modern  science  calls  for 
as  the  starting-point  of  its  inductions 
exists  on  the  subject  in  limitless  abun- 
dance ;  the  facts  stand  out  before  us  in 
glaring  clearness  ;  but  the  philosopher 
who  is  to  work  them  into  a  system 
has  not  appeared.  Money  is  to  some 
few  amongst  us  a  mere  useful  tool ;  to 
many  more  it  is  a  ruthless  taskmaster ; 
to  all  it  is  a  necessity ;  but  to  no  one 
does  it  present  the  character  which  must 
necessarily  be  assigned  to  it  some  day, 
of  a  measured  universal  force. .  There 
is  an  enormous  gap  here  :  the  coming 
generation  may  see  it  filled,  perhaps  ;  but 
we,  of  this  day,  can  only  gaze  at  the 
hole,  and  say,  "  How  big  it  is!"  How- 
ever, as  we  are  now  standing  on  its  edge, 
we  may  as  well  kick  a  few  stones  into  it, 
ill  order  to  see  how  far  they  will  roll. 

The  material  elements  of  the  question 
cire  even  more  evident  than  its  moral 
(  onditions,  for  a  good  many  people  have 
some  of  them  in  their  pockets  ;  and  yet 
we  know  but  little  of  their  annals  and 
adventures.  It  was  said  in  France,  in 
1854,  when  the  Russian  war  began,  that 
scarcely  anybody  was  quite  certain  where 
tiie  Crimea  was;  and  that  a  majority  of 
the  French  i)eople,  even  in  the  educated 
classes,  confounded  it  with  the  Morea 
antl  Corea,  and  thought  that  all  of  them 
might  be  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  or  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Our  own 
notions  about  the  history  and  science  of 
money  are  pretty  generally,  of  this  vague 
kind  ;  but  really  our  ignorance  of  them 
deserves  some  pardon,  for  of  all  the  re- 
pellent books  which  men  and  women  can 
attempt  to  study,  there  are  none  which 
are  more  odiously  unpleasing  than 
those  which  treat  of  money.     Economists 


and  cambists  are  useful  people  in  their 
way,  but  they  manage  to  make  their  way 
so  outrageously  unattractive  that  nobody 
ever  follows  it  from  joy  or  love.  Instead 
of  lending  a  new  charm  to  a  subject 
which  is  so  generally  seductive,  they  ab- 
solutely contrive  to  strip  it  of  its  inherent 
fascination,  and  to  render  it  as  ugly 
and  as  stupid  as  rain.  There  is  nowhere 
a  more  flagrant  example  of  misuse  of  a 
great  occasion.  They  discuss  an  all- 
alluring  question — a  question  which 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  almost  every  heart, 
on  which  readers,  no  matter  of  what  age 
or  latitude,  are  eager  to  be  fervid  ;  and 
yet  they  handle  it  in  such  a  fashion  that 
they  choke  off  enthusiasm,  swamp  zeal, 
and  stifle  ardor.  Their  books  are  like 
November  fogs,  inevitable,  but  choking, 
blinding,  and  depressing.  They  tell  us 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  we  are  cu- 
rious to  know,  and  scarcely  anything 
that  the  mass  of  us  can  understand. 

They  talk  to  us  about  exchanges,  and 
mint  prices,  and  gold  standards,  and 
double  valuation,  and  all  the  mysteries 
of  bank-parlors  ;  but,  outside  the  city, 
these  explanations  have  no  meaning  and 
no  enticement  ;  they  hold  no  place  in 
circulating  libraries  ;  they  simply  make 
the  public  shudder  slightly,  and  force  it, 
in  spite  of  its  natural  sympathies,  to 
murmur,  "  Horrid  money  !"  And  this  is 
not  the  whole  sum  of  their  offending, 
for  even  on  the  arid  points  which  they 
do  discuss,  they  lead  us  into  mazes  of 
uncertainty,  and  add  confusion  to  our 
ignorance.  Here  is  an  example  of  their 
doings : — 

Most  people  know  approximately  where 
their  money  comes  from;  some  people 
know  even  how  they  spend  it ;  but  who 
knows  what  becomes  of  it  after  it  is  spent  ? 
If  we  go  to  the  economists  for  information 
on  the  point,  we  find  that  they  talk  to  us 
superbly  about  "  circulation,"  about  "  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of 
the  precious  metals,"  about  "  demand  and 
supply ; "  so,  in  our  confiding  trustfulness, 
we  immediately  suppose  that,  according 
to  their  statements,  money  keeps  on  run- 
ning restlessly  about  in  obedience  to  ne- 
cessities which  it  cannot  resist — like  the 
Wandering  Jew  or  a  white  mouse  in  a  re- 
volving cage;  that  the  inevitable  condi- 
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tion  of  its  existence  is  to  keep  on  changing 
hands ;  that  the  coin  with  which  we  pay 
our  bills  to-day  will  serve  to  pay  some  one 
else's  bills  to-morrow,  and  will  go  on  in- 
<lefinitely  paying  bills,  as  is  the  duty  of  all 
sovereigns  which  are  well-behaved,  and 
which  properly  discharge  the  functions  of 
their  place.  But,  having  thus  induced  us 
to  innocently  believe  that  money  leads  a 
life  like  that  of  water — perpetually  moving, 
])erpetually  varying,  perpetually  modifying 
and  reconstituting  its  shape,  but  never  dis- 
appearing— the  same  delusive  economists 
then  tin  fold  to  us  just  the  contrary,  and 
tell  us,  with  appalling  figures  and  the 
stateliest  proofs,  that,  after  all,  money  is 
constantly  abandoning  all  shape  whatever, 
and  that  the  truest  of  all  facts  about  it  is, 
that  it  goes  out  of  sight  and  comes  back 
no  more.  This  assertion  looks,  however, 
so  utterly  amazing,  that  at  first  we  natu- 
rally hesitate  a  little  before  we  admit  its 
j)ossibility.  We  are  all  so  perfectly  aware 
that  everybody  wants  money,  and  that  the 
l)ossession  of  it  is  always  the  best  way  to 
acquire  more,  that  we  fail  altogether  to 
comprehend  how  so  coveted,  so  useful,  so 
indestructible  an  article  can  disappear  at 
all.  According  to  probabilities,  it  would 
seem  to  be  quite  certain  to  the  unlearned 
that  all  the  gold  the  world  has  seen  must 
still  be  in  existence  somewhere — that  such 
cherished  property  cannot  anyhow  have 
evaded  the  eagerness  of  our  persistent 
clutch — that  it  never  can  have  become 
impalpable  or  invisible.  And  yet  we  find, 
to  our  bewilderment,  that  the  economists 
are  more  right  in  their  second  story  than 
in  the  first :  we  discover,  when  we  ask 
about  it,  that  gold  does  vanish,  that  silver 
does  become  extinct,  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  world's  ambition  fades  from 
our  pursuing  hand  like  daylight,  happiness, 
or  life. 

Wiiere  are  now  the  hoards  that  history 
talks  about  ?  Where  are  the  big  collec- 
tions we  wondered  at  respectfully  at 
school  ?  Where  are  the  golden  stores  of 
Ocesus,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  and  Sesostris  ? 
Where  is  the  treasure  which  Shah  Nadir 
conquered  from  the  Great  Mogul  ?  Where 
are  all  the  heaps  of  metal  that  have  been 
sifted  out  from  river-beds  and  dug  from 
mines  ?  The  present  Western  world  has 
certainly  not  got  them — they  exist  in  no 
place  that  we  know  of;  and  though  we 
may  sui)pose  that  a  goodly  portion  of 
them  has  been  hidden  under  ground,  and 


there  forgotten,  and  that  another  fraction 
is  lying  at  the  bottom  of  **  the  greedy 
sea,"  those  two  explanations  seem  scarcely 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  so  many  of  the  much-loved  millions 
that  mankind  has  successively  possessed. 
The  difl[iculty  will  probably  be  never 
solved,  which  is  a  pity.  The  statisticians 
of  the  future  may  some  day  calculate  the 
number  of  the  hairs  which  grow  upon  our 
heads,  in  order  to  thenceforth  measure  the 
dismal  progress  of  the  growing  baldness 
of  young  British  gentlemen;  professors 
may  ascertain,  to  their  own  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  exact  quantity  of  atoms  required 
to  produce  a  soul ;  but  no  complete  in- 
formation is  ever  likely  to  be  forthcoming 
as  to  the  present  hiding  place  of  all  the 
bullion  that  men  have  had  and  lost.  We 
do  not  even  know,  indeed,  how  much  we 
really  have  lost ;  we  can  estimate  it  in  a 
sort  of  way,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  put  no 
reliance  on  our  computations,  and  it  is 
only  as  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  group  together  the  figures 
which  have  been  published  on  the  subject. 
But  as  the  curiosity  is  tempting,  we  may 
as  well  yield  to  it. 

A  Russian   gentleman  named   Narces 
Tarassenko-Otreschkoff  has  written  an  odd 
book  about  gold  and  silver,  has  given  in 
it  a  variety  of  laborious  calculations,  and 
has  deduced  from  them,  with  curious  in- 
ventiveness, that  the  entire  stock  of  the 
precious    metals    which    the  world    had 
owned  from  Noah  down  to  Christopher 
Columbus  amounted  to  ;^  1,800,000,000. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  deny  the  statement,  for 
we  cannot  in  any  way  disprove  it;  it  is 
not  of  much  use  to  belijve  it,  for  it  is 
based  upon    considerations,  testimonies, 
and  valuations  which  merit  no  serious  cre- 
dence.    But  as  it  is  the  only  reckoning 
which  exists  upon  the  matter,  its  very 
loneliness  supplies  it  with  a  worth,  just  as 
a  white  thrush  possesses  enormous  value; 
for  that  reason  we  may  as  well  take  it  as 
it  stands,  with  the  trusting  confidence  of 
ignorance.    And  there  is  the  more  ground 
for  not  making  too  much  difficulty  about 
the    product  of   the  first  few  thousand 
years  of  the  earth's  existence,  because  the 
last  four  centuries  alone  have  provided  us 
with  very  nearly  twice  as  much  treasure 
as  M.  Otreschkoff  attributes  to  the  entiie 
period  antecedent  to  1492.    There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  on  this  latter 
point ;  for  the  Monetary  Congress  held  at 
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Brussels  in  1873  has  published  official 
documents  in  which  we  are  told,  as  a  seri- 
ously probable  fact,  on  the  evidence  of 
Humboldt,  Jacob,  and  many  more  au- 
thorities, that  the  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  of  which  we  have  become  possessed 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  represent 
a  value  of  about  ^3,200,000,000.  Con- 
sequently, on  these  two  showings,  the 
general  total  collected  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  Tichborne  trial  would  be,  ap- 
proximately, ^5,000,000,000.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  these  same  Brussels  papers,  the 
entire  stock  of  metal  actually  held,  in  any 
form,  in  Europe  and  North  America,  does 
not  exceed  ^^i, 800,000,000,  of  which 
^1,000,000,000  is  in  gold  and  the  rest  in 
silver;  so  that,  if  we  guess  the  share  of 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  colonies 
at  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo  more,  the  whole  present 
store  of  the  Christian  countries  of  the 
world  amounts  to  about  ^^2,000,000,000. 
The  other  ^3,000,000,000  we  will  look 
at  separately. 

The  manner  of  employment  of  the 
Christian  ^2,000,000,000  would  seem,  as 
well  as  we  can  judge  it,  to  be  somewhat 
as  follows: — ;^6c;o,ooo,ooo  of  it  exists  in 
coin,  in  effective  circulation;  on  that  point 
the  economists  appear  to  be  tolerably  of 
one  mind,  for  the  differences  between  them 
do  not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of  ^^loo,- 
000,000.  The  quantity  absorbed  in  plate 
and  ornaments  (including  house-gilding) 
can  only  be  estimated  arbitrarily;  but  as 
M*Culloch  put  it  many  years  ago  at 
;^i  12,000,000  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land only,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  too  fan- 
tastic to  guess  it  now  at  nine  times  as 
much,  or  ^^i, 000,000,000  for  the  entire 
Christian  world.  A  balance  of  ;^35o,- 
000,000  would  thus  be  left  to  represent 
the  hoardings  of  baptised  humanity.  Of 
course  these  figures  are  partially  imaginary, 
but  as  they  are  not  in  contradiction  with 
any  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  they  may  not  be  very  outra- 
geously wrong.  If  true,  they  indicate  that 
one-sixth  of  the  Western  store  of  precious 
metals  is  hidden  away  (probably  in  coin), 
that  two-sixths  of  it  are  in  effective  circu- 
lation as  money,  and  that  the  immense 
proportion  of  one-half  is  held  in  plate  and 
ornaments. 

The  annual  loss  by  friction,  shipwrecks, 
and  accident,  is  counted  generally  at  ij 
per  cent  on  the  cash  in  circulation ;  the 
waste  and  wear  on  the  metal  used  in  the 


arts  maybe  put  at  ^  percent;   and  the 
loss  on  hoarded  treasure  at  as  much.     If 
the  fairness  of  this  arithmetic  be  admitted, 
a  total  loss  is  constantly  occurring  on  the 
^2,000,000,000  which  belong  to  the  civi- 
lised countries  of  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of 
about  ^16,000,000  in  a  year.     That  is 
the  first  element  of  waste,  and  fhe  richer 
we    get  the  higher   will    it    mount   up. 
Luckily  the  annual  production  of  gold  and 
silver  now  averages  about  ^40,000,000; 
there  is  therefore  a  margin  still  remaining 
for  the  current  needs  of  the  world,  which 
are,  according  to  M'Culloch,  at  the  rate  of 
^10,000,000  a-year  for  increase  in  cur- 
rency, and  £  1 2,000,000  for  use  in  the  arts. 
The  other  ^3,000,000,000  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with,  for  we  have  scarcely  any 
evidence  to  guide  us;  the  books  are  dumb 
about  the  question.     We  know  as  a  general 
fact,  which  cannot  be  disputed, that  a  vast 
proportion  of  this  sum,  especially  in  silver, 
has  got  away  into  Asia,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  seriously  suggest  what  has  become 
of    it    there.       M'Culloch   does    indeed 
express  the  opinion   that  ^400,000,000 
are  now  employed  in  India  in  coin  and 
trinkets ;   and  intimates  that  the  burial  of 
silver  is  carried  on  so  actively  in  the  East, 
that  in  six  years  only,  from  1852  to  1857, 
;^  100,000,000  were  so  disposed  of  in  Hin- 
dostan  and  China  alone.     It  is  true  that 
this  rate  was  exceptional ;   but  when  we 
remember  that  the  exportation  of  the  pre- 
cious  metals   to  Arabia   and   India  was 
commenced  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  that 
it  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less,  ever 
since  their  time,  it  becomes  clear  enough 
that  a  'prodigious  quantity  of  them  must 
have  drifted  to  oriental  countries,  whence 
very  little,  relatively,  has  come  back.     It 
seems  to  be  accepted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  sums  successively  interred  there  are 
altogether  beyond  measurement,  and  that 
the  richest  metallic  deposits  on  earth  are 
sprinkled  over  Eastern  Asia  in  forgotten 
hiding-places.      Even    if  we  admit,   for 
form's    sake,   that   ^1,000,000,000    still 
exist  in  use  there,  there  would  yet  remain 
^2,000,000,000    unaccounted  for;     and 
though   it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  part 
thereof  represents  the  accumulated  loss  of 
forty  centuries  in  Europe,  it  still  continues 
to  be  reasonably  probable  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  huge  sum  is  somewhere 
underground  in  Asia.     If,  to  gratify  our 
curiosity,   we   capriciously  suppose    that 
only  half  of  it  is  so  interred,  it  would  fol- 
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low  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  bullion  that 
the  world  is  supposed  to  have  ever  seen 
has  disappeared  in  this  way,  and  that  an- 
other fifth  has  been  lost  by  war,  by  fric- 
tion, waste,  or  accident.  The  true  pro- 
portion may,  perhaps,  be  larger  still,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  in  estimat- 
ing it  at  two-fifths  of  the  whole  ;^5»ooo,- 
coo,ooo  on  which  we  are  calculating. 
Furthermore,  whatever  be  the  sum,  it  is 
increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
with  production  and  consumption. 

Here,  then,  is  an  answer — for  what  it 
may  be  worth — to  the  question  that  was 
put  just  now.  We  guess  the  total  disap- 
j)earance  of  treasure  since  the  Tower  of 
Babel  at  ;^  2,000,000,000,  and  we  reckon 
that  waste  is  now  going  on,  in  Christian 
countries  only,  at  the  rate  of;^  16,000,000 
a  year.  To  make  tlie  account  complete, 
the  present  annual  loss  in  Asia,  whatever 
that  may  be,  must  be  added  to  it.  We 
repeat  that  the  figures  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, fantastic;  but  they  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  riglit  as  any  others  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  a  very  pretty  picture  they  pre- 
sent. 

And  now  that  wc  have  disposed  of  this 
first  question,  we  can  go  on  to  another, 
which,  though  less  amusing,  has,  at  all 
events,  the  merit  of  being  more  practical. 
Why  is  it  that  we  employ  gold  and  silver 
for  money  ?  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  mass  of  us  would  reply,  most  conscien- 
tiously and  convincedly,  "  Because  they 
are  gold  and  silver.'*  If  so,  the  mass  of 
us  would  give  precisely  the  very  answer 
which,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  would 
best  express  the  true  reason :  the  econo- 
mists themselves  are  forced  to  fall  back 
before  it  in  the  end  ;  for,  as  Turgot  said, 
those  "  two  metals  became  universal  mo- 
ney, not  in  consequence  of  any  arbitrary 
agreement  among  men,  but  by  the  nature 
and  the  force  of  things."  They  did  not 
jump  into  their  position  without  some 
competition,  however;  but  when  once 
they  had  won  it,  they  held  it  against 
all  comers.  They  had  to  struggle  in 
the  origin  against  iron,  copper,  earth- 
enware, and  painted  wood ;  and,  later 
on,  against  special  local  products ; — 
against  glass  in  Arabia,  stamped  leather 
in  Russia,  salt  in  Abyssinia,  cocoa-nuts 
and  seeds  in  Mexico,  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  cowry-shells  in  Africa;  but 
they  beat  them  all.  The  same  necessities 
have  produced  everywhere  the  same  re- 


sults ;  gold  and  silver  are  adopted  as  the 
best  medium  of  circulation  because  they 
really  are  so.  The  reasons  of  this  supe- 
riority become  evident  as  soon  as  we  con- 
sider what  are  the  qualities  required  in 
money ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  put  the 
question  and  to  answer  it,  because,  in  all 
probability,  very  few  of  us,  except  the  spe- 
cialists, have  ever  bestowed  two  thoughts 
upon  the  subject.  Those  qualities  are 
five  in  number  : — 

The  material  of  money  must  be  suscep- 
tible of  division  into  the  smallest  portions. 

It  must  keep  indefinitely  without  dete- 
rioration. 

It  must  be  easy  to  transport,  in  conse- 
quence of  containing  much  value  in 
small  bulk. 

All  pieces  representing  the  same  value 
must  be  equal  to  each  other. 

Its  intrinsic  worth  must  vary  as  little  as 
possible. 

The  union  of  all  these  properties — that 
is  to  say  of  divisibility,  durability,  facility 
of  carriage,  equality  of  parts,  and  steadi- 
ness of  value — is  found  only  in  the  two 
precious  metals;  many  substances  own 
some  of  them,  but  no  other  matter  com- 
bines them  all.  For  instance,  grains  of 
corn  are  eminently  divisible,  salt  is  of  al- 
most unvarying  value,  marble  is  veiy  last- 
ing, water  is',  identical  in  all  its  portions^ 
pearls  and  diamonds  are  easy  to  move 
about ;  yet  not  one  of  these  things  is  fit 
to  serve  as  money,  for  each  of  them  pos- 
sesses only  one  or  two  of  the  five  essential 
requisites.  It  is  because  gold-  and  silver 
unite  the  whole  of  them  that,  after  com- 
parison with  all  other  known  objects,  they 
were  long  ago  selected  by  common  con- 
sent as  the  materials  of  money. 

We  all  know  that,  originally,  they  were 
employed — as  they  still  are  partially  in 
China — in  lumps  or  ingots,  which  were 
weighed  and  cut  when  wanted,  and  that 
the  many  inconveniences  of  that  way  of 
effecting  payments  led  naturally  to  the 
idea  of  substituting  what  we  now  call 
"  coin.''  There  is  a  legend  that  coined 
money  existed  in  those  very  early  days 
when  Saturn  and  Janus  preceded  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  kings  of  Italy;  but  the 
critics  have  demonstrated  the  falseness  of 
the  tale,  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
proved  that  no  such  persons  as  Horatius 
Codes  and  William  Tell  ever  existed: 
they  insist  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
coined  money  anywhere  in  Homer;  they 
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remind  us  that,  as  there  was  no  cash  in 
his  time,  the  value  of  Diomed's  armor 
was  estimated  at  nine  oxen,  while  that. of 
the  Dandy  GUucus  represented  a  hundred ; 
they  add  that  there  is  not  a  word  about 
money  in  the  Bible  imtil  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  they  wind  up  by  the  assertion 
that,  according  to  the  Parian  chronicle, 
the  first  coins  were  struck  in  ^gina,  un- 
der Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  in  895  B.c. ; 
they  even  tell  us,  with  scrupulous  pre- 
cision, that  these  coins  were  silver,  and 
had  a  turtle  marked  upon  them.  And 
then  they  go  on  again  to  say  that  that  very 
wise  man  Lycurgus  at  once  foresaw  the 
deleterious  influence  of  the  precious  metals 
on  society ;  for  less  than  ten  years  after 
Pheidon  started  currency,  he  (Lycurgus) 
prohibited  gold  and  silver  in  Lacedemon, 
and  allowed  only  coins  of  iron  and  copper. 
The  luxurious  Athenians,  however,  did 
not  share  this  hard  view  of  life,  for,  under 
Pericles,  silver  money  had  become  so 
abundant  in  their  hands  that  they  were 
able  to  spend  three  millions  of  talents  in 
public  edifices,  and  to  keep  twice  as  much 
in  reserve  for  the  expenses  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  From  its  very  first  begin- 
ning coining  was  regarded  as  a  preroga- 
tive of  sovereignty;  it  was  recognised 
that  such  a  process  could  not  be  left  to 
private  hands;  and  that  Governments 
alone  could  certify  the  true  value  of  the 
money  current  in  their  territory. 

And  here,  as  we  have  alluded  to  coin- 
ing, we  may  as  well  put  in  a  parenthesis 
about  it,  and  draw  attention  to  the  often- 
forgotten  fact,  that  the  value  bestowed  by 
the  act  of  coining  is  only  nominal.  The 
real  worth  of  a  piece  of  money  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  that  act,  and  results 
exclusively  from  the  quantity  of  pure 
metal  employed  in  it.  All  that  coining 
does  is  to  supply  an  official  indication  of 
quantity  and  purity,  and  to  save,  in  that 
way,  the  trouble  and  the  risk  of  weighing 
and  assaying.  And  even  this  restricted 
though  very  serviceable  merit  is  quite  a 
modern  property  of  coinage,  for  so  long 
as  Governments  found  it  handy  to  debase 
their  money,  the  act  of  coining  was  sim- 
ply a  deception.  It  is  only  during  recent 
times  that  the  guarantee  which  States  pro- 
fess 10  supply  by  minting  money  has  be- 
come a  universal  and  substantial  reality. 

This  leads  us  to  a  third  element  of  the 
subject :  the  first  we  looked  at  was  more  or 
less  imaginary;  the  second  was  practical ; 


this  third  one  is  scientific.  In  our  grow- 
ing wisdom  we  have  found  out,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  that,  though  adopted 
as  an  emblem,  money  is  a  merchandise  as 
well.  It  is  both  a  measure  and  an  equi- 
valent; not,  however,  an  ideal  measure, 
like  a  yard  or  an  hour,  which  can  be  con- 
ceived, abstractly,  in  space  or  time ;  not 
an  ideal  equivalent,  like  a  weight  which  is 
equal  to  another  weight,  or  a  force  which 
is  balanced  by  another  force, — but  an  ef- 
fective measure,  a  practical  equivalent, 
possessing  a  value  of  its  own  identical 
with  that  which  it  is  employed  to  express. 
It  is  not  only  a  sign,  it  is  the  thing  sig- 
nified as  well.  It  is  this  reality,  this  in- 
trinsic substaniiality,  this  inherent  authen- 
ticity, which  form  the  essential  basis  of 
the  actual  system  of  metallic  money:  it 
has  been  fought  about  tremendously  ;  tons 
of  angry  books  have  been  composed  upon 
it ;  but  it  has  at  last  attained  the  altitude 
of  a  principle,  it  has  become  a  science  all 
by  itself,  and  nobody  would  now  presume 
to  entertain  a  doubt  about  it. 

And  yet  from  this  reality  springs  up, 
like  a  butterfly  from  a  chrysalis,  like  a 
flower  from  a  bud,  that  pretty,  airy,  vapor- 
ous product — paper-money,  which  forms 
the  fourth,  or  elastic-fluid  section  of  the 
subject.  It  is  precisely  because  gold  and 
silver  money  is  so  real ;  because,  being 
real,  it  is  excessively  expensive ;  because 
it  is  risky  to  move  about ;  because  it  wears 
away,  and  may  be  lost ;  because,  in  fact, 
it  has  all  the  inconveniencies  of  reality, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  replace 
it,  as  much  as  possible,  by  a  counterfeit. 
This  is  indeed  most  curious  logic.  The 
economists  first  prove  to  us,  by  glowing 
and  triumphant  arguments,  that  money 
ought  to  be,  must  be,  is  bound  to  be,  a 
reality;  and  then  they  go  on,  glowingly 
and  triumphantly  as  before,  to  demon- 
strate that  a  fiction  must  necessarily  be 
employed  to  replace  that  reality.  Of 
course  their  arguments  are  convincing; 
of  course  it  is  impertinent  to  discuss  them ; 
of  course  it  is  indispensable  to  have  sove- 
reigns because  they  are  genuine  money ; 
and  of  course  it  is  consequently  indispen- 
sable to  have  bank-notes  because  they  are 
fictitious ;  of  course  reality  is  the  essential 
parent,  and  of  course  a  sham  is  the  in- 
evitable child ;  of  course  a  bank-note  is 
the  necessary  product  of  a  sovereign,  and 
of  course  sovereigns  would  be  altogether 
incomplete  without  bank-notes.     All  this 
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is  without  doubt  quite  true,  and  yet  it  does 
not  look  like  either  truth  or  common-sense; 
but  the  economists  require  us  to  believe 
it,  so  we  bow  down  our  heads  and  meekly 
bfelieve.  But  faith  does  not  imply  com- 
prehension ;  faith  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  process  by  which  we  admit  what  we 
cannot  understand,  and  that  definition  of 
it  applies  most  certainly  to  this  case.  Our 
weak  intellect  might  have  grasped  the 
logic  of  the  economists  if  they  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  recording  that,  as 
we  have  not  got  enough  metallic  money 
for  our  wants,  we  have  therefore  supple- 
mented what  we  have  of  it  by  a  simulated 
representative,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  facility,  we  have  attri- 
buted a  certain  nominal  value.  We  could 
have  unquestionably  agreed  with  them  if 
they  had  asserted  that,  as  real  money  is  a 
costly  and  wasteful  luxury,  as,  in  England 
only,  on  our  supposed  ;^7o,ooo,ooo  of 
circulating  coin,  we  are  paying,  at  li  per 
cent  per  annum,  about  ;^  1,000,000  a 
year  for  wear,  tear,  and  loss,  it  has  been 
found  practical  to  replace  it  by  a  cheap 
substitute.  But  thev  (lo  not  content  them- 
selves  with  elementary  considerations  like 
these ;  simplicity  is  good  enough  for  the 
unlettered  public,  but  is  totally  unworthy 
of  economists ;  so,  scorning  facts,  they 
mount  to  principles,  and  assure  us,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  we  understand 
them,  that,  according  to  those  principles, 
money  is  governed  by  two  fundamental 
laws, — the  first,  that  it  cannot  be  money 
unless  it  is  intrinsically  worth  what  it 
pretends  to  represent — the  second,  that 
money  which  has  an  intrinsic  value  is 
so  full  of  disadvantages,  defects,  and  in- 
con  venicncies,  th.1t  it  is  indispensable  to 
replace  it  by  paper,  because  the  latter  has 
no  value  at  all. 

And  yet,  whatever  be  its  theoretical 
position  towards  coin,  paper-money  is 
particularly  handy ;  and  if  we  could  only 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  pos- 
sibly, it  may  lose  its  assumed  value  and 
be  worth  nothing,  we  all  should  be  in- 
clined to  look  upon  it  with  a  tenderness 
absolutely  j)arallel  to  that  which  we  ac- 
cord to  the  brightest  sovereigns.  Unluck- 
ily, however,  for  our  trusting  fondness,  it 
does  sometimes  hai)pen  that  bank-notes 
deceive  us,  that  they  are  not  really  con- 
vertible into  the  metal  which  they  claim 
lo  represent,  and  then  we  mourn,  and 
say    it    is   a   great   shame.     Our  fathers 


did  so,  doubtless,  in  18 13,  when  the  one- 
pound  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  fell 
to  14s.  2d.;  and  our  various  Continental 
neighbors  have  had,  and  have,  frequent 
opportunities  of  conceiving  the  same  sen- 
timent. Whatever  be  the  cunningness  of 
Bank  Acts,  they  do  not  suffice,  in  any 
land,  to  constantly  maintain  the  price  of 
this  sort  of  currency.  All  that  the  clever- 
est Governments  can  do  is  to  lay  down 
rules  which  work  well  in  quiet  times ;  for 
the  whole  world  knows,  by  personal  ex- 
perience, that  no  rules  whatever  can  be 
relied  on  to  keep  bank-notes  at  par  in 
days  of  crisis.  But,  as  days  of  crisis  are 
not  frequent,  we  run  the  risk  of  them, 
and,  from  old  habit  and  indifference,  for- 
get that  all  paper-money  is  a  sham — an 
excessively  meritorious  sham,  but  none 
the  less  a  sham.  It  wants  but  reality  to 
be  considerably  more  perfect  than  the 
metals  whose  place  it  takes;  and  it  is 
quite  comprehensible  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  one  defect,  it  should  have  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  since  Marco  Polo  first 
discovered  it  in  China  six  centuries  ago. 
It  weighs  nothing,  it  costs  nothing,  and  if 
it  is  lost,  nothing  is  really  lost.  Of  course 
the  loser  loses  by  his  loss,  but  as  the  issuer 
gains  an  exact  equivalent  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  liability,  the  loss  is  merely  indi- 
vidual, noc  general;  whereas,  if  a  sove- 
reign drops  into  a  chink,  the  entire  nation 
is  twenty  shillings  poorer.  These  are  im- 
mense qualities  to  possess,  and  it  is  in- 
deed deplorable  to  be  obliged,  after  enu- 
merating them  with  hearty  admiration,  to 
come  back  again  to  what  we  said  just 
now,  and  to  repeat  once  more  that  paper- 
money  is  a  sham.  It  is,  however,  "  cur- 
rency," which  means  that  it  has  -the  ca- 
pacity of  being  current ;  and  so  long  as  it 
retains  that  capacity  unimpaired,  it  cer- 
tainly merits  to  be  regarded,  with  tea, 
gunpowder,  and  the  compass,  amongst 
the  most  admirable  of  the  many  inven- 
tions which  we  owe  to  the  Chinese. 

The  fifth  division  of  this  many-sided 
question  includes  the  differences  of  pro- 
duction, relation,  and  position  between 
gold  and  silver.  Before  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  harvest  of  metal  from 
S{)anish  America  was  in  silver ;  the  ratio 
of  yield  was  then  (in  value)  about  four  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold ;  but  since  1850  the 
])roportion  has  changed  so  utterly  that  it 
has  now  become  one  of  silver  to  about 
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three  of  gold.  In  other  words,  the  worth 
of  the  gold  raised,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  silver  simultaneously  obtained,  has 
risen  seven-fold  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  This  must  l?e  humiliating  for 
silver.  It  came  into  use  so  long  before 
gold  was  heard  of,  that  it  might  have  le- 
gitimately expected,  if  men  had  gratitude, 
to  continue  to  preserve  its  ancient  rights 
undamaged,  and  to  retain,  in  its  vene- 
rable quality  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  a 
constant  position  of  prescriptive  priority 
over  its  richer  and  more  gaudy  rival. 
But,  if  silver  did  really  have  the  presump- 
tion to  think  all  this,  it  has  been  most  un- 
pleasantly undeceived,  for  gold  has  par- 
tially succeeded  in  turning  it  out  offen- 
sively into  the  cold  shade.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  this  thankless  England,  where 
we  coined  no  gold  money  at  all  until 
1527;  where,  until  that  date,  we  had 
nothing  above  silver,  excepting  such 
foreign  gold  pieces  as  managed  to  creep 
surreptitiously  into  use  amongst  our  an- 
cestors :  well,  even  here,  in  the  old  home 
of  strong  Conservatism,  we  have  heart- 
lessly turned  out  our  poor  old  friend,  and 
have  forced  it  into  the  second  place. 
It  has  lost  "  the  battle  of  the  standards  ;*' 
not,  as  the  phrase  may  possibly  suggest 
to  the  unlearned,  a  fight,  in  war  time,  for 
regimental  colors,  but  the  straggle  between 
white  silver  and  tawny  gold  as  to  which 
of  them  shall  constitute  the  official  *'  stan- 
dard "  by  which  the  money  of  the  country 
is  to  be  regulated — that  is  to  say,  which 
of  them  shall  have  an  unvarying  mint 
value,  fixed  by  law ;  the  other  being  de- 
graded to  the  contemptible  position  of  a 
mere  vile  merchandise,  of  varying  price, 
like  sugar,  indigo,  or  cotton.  All  other 
countries,  however,  have  not  acted  to- 
wards unlucky  silver  with  the  same  obliv- 
ion of  former  benefits.  We  have  induced 
Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Turkey  to  do  like 
us,  but  elsewhere  the  ancient  claims  of 
silver  have  been  kept  up.  They  are  rec- 
ognised exclusively  in  America,  Holland, 
Russia,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and 
the  East ;  and  though  in  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States,  gold  has  been  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  rights  with  silver,  the  latter  in 
no  way  suffers  by  the  parity,  but  keeps  up 
its  privileges  under  the  shelter  of  a 
**  double  standard."  It  would  be  a 
gloomy  process  to  explain  exactly  what  a 
"  standard  "  is,  and  how  it  works :  those 


who  desire  to  know  all  about  it  can  study 
its  mysteries  in  the  special  books,  of  which 
there  are  a  tremendous  number,  for  the 
fighting  on  the  question  has  been  long 
and  bitter,  each  nation  angrily  declaring 
that  its  own  plan  is  the  only  right  one. 
The  relationship  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver  is  a  different  matter  altogether  : 
it  has  never  varied  very  much  in  Europe ; 
it  has  stood  there  regularly  at  one  of 
gold  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  silver.  In 
China,  however,  where  silver  has  always 
been  befriended,  the  rate  was  formerly 
about  one  to  ten  ;  and  in  Japan,  when  the 
latter  country  was  first  opened  up,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  as  low  as  one  to 
three,  so  enabling  sharp  speculators  to 
make  enormous  profits,  for  a  time,  by  ex- 
porting gold. 

But  if  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  has  remained  tolerably  steady 
towards  each  other,  the  value  of  money 
itself  has  become,  as  we  all  know,  im- 
mensely modified  since  it  was  first  invent- 
ed. A  careful  calculation  of  the  succes- 
sive changes  which  have  occurred  in  it 
was  published,  some  years  ago,  by  the 
well-known  French  economist  J.  B.  Say, 
who  arrived  at  his  results  by  working  out 
the  variations  of  the  price  of  wheat  at 
different  periods  of  the  world's  history. 
His  tables  indicate  that,  according  to  this 
gauge,  money  was  five  times  more  valua- 
ble in  200  B.C.  than  it  is  now  ;  that  in  the 
eighth  century,  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  mines  of  Spain  and  Attica,  it  had 
risen  to  six  and  a  half  times;  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  it  had  got  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum of  seven  and  a  half  times  our  present 
scale ;  that  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  when  quantities  of  metal  be- 
gan to  circulate  in  Europe,  it  rapidly  de- 
clined; that  in  15 14,  only  twenty-two 
years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
it  had  fallen  to  four  and  a  half  times ;  that 
in  1536  it  was  down  to  two  and  a  quarter 
times ;  and  that  it  was  nearly  at  our  ac- 
tual value  in  1640.  By  this  showing, 
;^ioo  were  worth  as  much  in  the  year  1450 
as;£'75o  are  now;  and  as,  in  addition  to 
this  contrast  in  the  practical  worth  of 
money,  there  were  then,  comparatively, 
no  means  of  spending,  no  luxuries,  and  no 
needs,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  diiSe- 
rence  of  relative  wealth  was  far  greater 
still.  It  may  indeed  have  been  possible, 
allowing  for  these  subsidiary  considera- 
tions, that  j£i    produced  four   hundred 
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years  ago  as  much   as  ;^2o   will    offer 
now. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  points  which 
might  be  talked  about,  but  the  hnc  must 
of  necessity  be  drawn  somewliere ;  so  we 
will  cast  a  passing  glance  at  but  one  more 
question — at  the  totally  new  notion  of  the 
possible  internationality  of  money  which 
our  generation  has  seen  born — and  then 
abandon  the  material  section  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  not  unnatural  disposition  of 
mankind,  in  every  land,  has  always  been 
to  recognise  as  valid  the  coins  of  that  land 
alone ;  the  coins  of  other  lands  have  al- 
ways been  regarded,  everywhere,  as  mere 
metal,  not  as  money.  This  rule  is  so  uni- 
versal that  it  exists  even  in  Central  Africa ; 
for  there  the  glass  beads  which  form  the 
circulating  medium  employed  in  exchange 
for  ivory,  are  not  accepted  by  the  residents 
as  cash  unless  they  be  of  a  certain  fixed 
shape  and  color.  That  shape  and  color, 
just  like  national  coinage,  confer  the  cha- 
racter of  local  currency  ;  the  negroes  will 
have  that  and  nothing  else.  In  the  same 
way  no  IJrilish  grocer,  no  German  beer- 
seller,  will  take  payment  for  his  merchan- 
dise in  francs,  pesetas,  or  dollars.  It  is  al- 
together useless  to  affirm  that  as  they  are 
just  as  good  as  reichs-marks  or  as  shillings, 
they  ought  to  be  accepted  in  their  places ; 
the  argument  is  valueless,  though  the  fact 
is  true.  However  full  our  pockets  may  be 
of  foreign  specie,  we  can  obtain  absolutely 
nothing  to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  with  it. 
Now  this,  in  theory,  is  absurd  :  in  theory 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  practical  nineteenth 
century  tluit  the  same  coin  will  not  pay 
bills  everywhere ;  but  in  practice  the  old 
habit  is  so  strong  that  ten  yards  across  a 
frontier  the  contents  of  all  purses  must  be 
changed.  One  would  have  thought,  how- 
ever, that  certain  exceptions  might  be 
found — that  Dover,  for  instance,  was  a 
place  where  France  and  Belgian  money 
would  probably  be  admitted  (at  a  dis- 
count) ;  and  yet  it  happened  once  to  this 
present  writer  that  the  people  at  the  Lord 
Warden  refused  indignantly  to  take  pay- 
ment in  P'rench  silver  for  his  bed  and 
breakfast,  and  that  he  only  managed  to 
get  honestly  out  of  the  hotel  through  the 
compassionate  mercy  of  a  high-souled 
waiter,  who  provided  him  with  current 
sterling.  Yet  though  this  patriotic  hatred 
of  alien  coin  is  universal,  there  positively 
were  found,  ten  years  ago,  four  Govern- 
ments who  IkhI  the  bravery  and  the  com- 


mon-sense to  make  a  treaty  by  which  they 
erected  a  "  monetary  union"  between  their 
peoples,  and  enacted  that  their  various 
moneys  should  circulate  without  distinc- 
tion throughout  their  respective  territories, 
and  should  be  legal  tender  in  them  all. 
These  countries  were  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the  four  States 
which  possess  a  decimal  coinage  based 
upon  the  franc.  When  one  thinks  about 
it,  this  really  was  a  most  wonderful  act. 
What  a  gigantic  heap  of  prejudice  and 
blind  ignorance  and  unreasoning  resist- 
ance must  have  been  first  removed  be- 
fore the  result  was  obtained !  Next  to 
the  adoption  of  a  common  language,  the 
possession  of  a  common  money  is  perhaps 
the  most  practically  useful  end  to  which 
international  negodators  can  direct  their 
efforts.  An  example  has  been  set  to  us ; 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
followed. 

And  now  let  us  turn  back  again  to  our 
starting-point,  and  try  to  discover  for  our- 
selves, in  the  entire  absence  of  a  guide  or 
an  instructor,  what  we  can  manage  to 
make  out,  all  alone,  about  the  moral  in- 
fluences which  are  exercised  by  money. 
A  good  many  of  them  ought  to  be  easy  to 
detect,  for  we  have  not  to  grope  about  fOr 
them  in  books,  or  even  to  feel  for  them  in 
our  pockets ;  they  stare  us  in  the  face  on 
all  sides.  And  it  is  precisely  because  they 
are  so  evident  that  they  are  doubly  im- 
portant, for  their  character  of  actuality,  of 
contemporaneous  development  and  exist- 
ence, bestows  upon  the  subject  a  special 
interest,  and  makes  it  more  than  ever  de- 
sirable that  a  wise  man  should  rise  up 
amongst  us  to  extract  from  it  its  teaching, 
and  build  a  science  on  it.  The  nature  of 
the  influence  of  money  has  aways  been 
the  same  since  the  world  began,  but  the 
present  vast  development  of  that  influence 
is  essentially  a  modern  fact  So  long  as 
the  relatively  litde  money  which  existed 
was  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  its  action 
was  special,  limited,  and  individual ;  but  in 
our  time,  an  undetermined  quantity  of  peo- 
ple are  getting  money,  and  almost  every- 
body is  drifting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  its  mastery.  It  consequently  is  be- 
coming urgently  important  that  we  should 
be  well  informed  as  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  new  force  which  is  thus  growing 
rapidly  around  us.  And,  furthermore, 
present  questions  and  present  phases  of 
old  questions  are  vastly  more  attractive  to 
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us  than  ancient  ones ;  so  that  even  if  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  possessed  a  past — 
which,  in  truth,  it  does  not — that  past 
would  not  offer  any  of  the  interest  which 
its  immediate  character  is  now  provoking. 
We  do  not  particularly  care  to  know  that 
the  effect  of  money  on  LucuUus  was  to  in- 
cline him  to  live  grandly,  on  Maecenas  to 
dispose  him  to  keep  poets,  on  Pericles  to 
tempt  him  to  build  monuments.  But  we 
cannot  fail  to  feel  a  special  curiosity  to 
learn  how  we  ourselves  and  our  daily 
friends  are  being  moved  by  the  new  power 
which  is  so  evidently  beginning  to  domi- 
nate mankind  at  large.  The  rush  of 
money  in  our  generation  is  so  violent  and 
so  all-pervading,  that  almost  every  one 
has  been  swept  into  its  vortex ;  but  it  is 
not  perhaps  impossible  to  stand  back  a 
little,  in  a  quiet  place,  outside  the  current, 
for  a  moment,  and  see  what  we  can  dis- 
cover in  the  men  and  women  who  are 
being  spun  about  by  it.  The  one  thing 
they  desire  is  to  be  looked  at ;  it  is  for  that 
alone  that  they  have  flung  themselves  into 
the  whirlpool;  they  cannot,  therefore, 
make  the  slightest  objection  to  our  staring 
at  them.  The  people  who  possess  money, 
take  usually  such  tremendous  care  that  we 
shall  see  it,  that  in  their  frantic  eflforts  to 
drag  it  into  the  sunlight,  they  unconscious- 
ly pull  out  their  thoughts  along  with  it, 
and  expose  them  to  us  with  a  frank  open- 
ness which  they  certainly  display  in  noth- 
ing else.  They  think  that  it  is  modest  to 
hide  their  virtues  (if  they  have  any) — they 
think  that  it  is  respectable  to  hide  their 
faults  (if  they  can) ;  but  as  to  their  money 
and  its  action  on  themselves,  they  adver- 
tise the  two  together,  simultaneously,  with 
an  amplitude  and  an  eagerness  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  even  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Speciality  Sherry.  This 
class  of  rich  people — and  it  is  now  a  big 
one — seems,  however,  totally  unconscious 
that  it  is  exhibiting  its  inner  self  as  well  as 
its  money ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  aware 
that  it  is  offering  thejweaknesses,  the  stupi- 
dities, the  ignorances  of  its  members  as  a 
spectacle  to  lookers-on ;  that  no  one  cares 
one  atom  about  its  carriages,  its  horses,  its 
dinners,  or  its  diamonds,  but  that  every- 
body laughs  at  its  poor  efforts  to  render 
its  riches  public.  This  first  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  moral  influences  of  money, 
as  they  are  developing  themselves  in  our 
actual  society,  is  a  consequence  of  the  un- 
deniable but  prodigious  fact  that   most 


rich  people  are  radically  convinced  that  to 
be  rich  is  in  itself  a  merit.  It  is  amazing, 
but  it  is  so.  There  are  persons  of  this  de- 
scription— we  all  have  seen  them — who 
positively  scorn  other  people  because  they 
are  not  rich  too;  who  look  upon  sove- 
reigns as  the  one  test  of  merit,  and  who 
regard  poverty  as  a  condition  of  low  infe- 
riority, if  not,  indeed,  of  absolute  degrada- 
tion and  disgrace.  It  is  true  that  this 
strange  state  of  mind  exists,  more  or  less, 
all  over  the  world,  but  it  is  found  particu- 
larly in  societies  where  money  is  gained 
rapidly — where  new  men  acquire  it  in  a 
few  years.  It  is  frequent  in  America ;  we 
saw  enough  of  it  in  France  duiing  the 
Second  Empire ;  but  it  is  incontestably  in 
our  own  English  land  that  it  is  now 
showing  up  most  violently.  British  sub- 
jects of  this  generation  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly powerful  in  money-making,  but  how 
extraordinarily  weak  they  are  in  money- 
using  !  A  second  influence  which  its  pos- 
session exercises  upon  them,  is,  generally, 
to  convince  them  that  wealth  and  pleasure 
are  identical,  that  the  degree  of  the  plea- 
sure depends  upon  the  cost,  and  that  plea- 
sure can  be  paid  for  like  gloves.  Poor, 
wretched,  misguided  idiots !  They  require 
to  be  told  (though  they  don't  believe  it 
even  then)  that  enjoyment  is  not  a  mate- 
rial state,  but  a  moral  one ;  that  no  money 
can  buy  it ;  that  it  is  more  often  a  proper- 
ty of  the  moderately  poor  than  of  the  very 
rich ;  that  it  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  mind,  not  on  the  condition  of  the 
purse.  Surely  some  clever  fellow  might 
make  a  fortune  by  setting  up  as  a 
"  Guide  of  rich  people  to  happiness,  on 
scientific  principles — terms  high."  Unfor- 
tunately, as  soon  as  the  clever  fellow  did 
make  his  fortune,  he  would  probable  re- 
quire a  guide  for  himself;  for  it  is  a  most 
lamentable  truth  that  though  certain  poor 
men,  so  long  as  they  are  poor,  entertain 
the  most  praiseworthy  contempt  for 
money,  and  the  soundest  views  as  to  its 
un worthiness  and  absurdity,  they  usually 
fall  down  before  it  and  worship  it,  like 
everybody  else,  if  chance  should  throw  it 
abundantly  upon  them.  It  is  indeed  de- 
plorable that  the  only  people  who  really 
judge  money  wisely  should  be  those  who 
have  not  got  it,  and  that  they  should  lose 
their  wisdom  directly  they  acquire  it. 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this  kind  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  exaggeration ;  we  are 
simply  generalising,   and   generalisations 
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have  the  hiconvenience  of  excluding  the 
shadings,  the  reservations  and  the  expla- 
nations, without  which  precision  and  ex- 
actness are  not  obtainable.  If,  then,  we 
assert  that  the  effect  of  the  possession  of 
much  money  is  to  develop  selfishness  and 
vanity,  we  make  a  statement  which, 
though  altogether  true  as  a  collective  pro- 
position, is  not  necessarily  true  in  all  its 
applications,  and  which,  in  some  few  of 
them,  is  not  true  at  all.  Before  applying 
such  a  statement  to  any  special  person,  or 
to  any  particular  society,  the  varieties  of 
human  nature  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; their  workings  must  be  watched 
and  estimated;  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings  of  individuals  must  be  mea- 
sured and  allowed  for;  every  internal  or 
external  pressure  which  can  modify  the  rule 
and  produce  an  exception,  must  be  duly 
noted  and  assessed ;  and  all  this  implies 
immensity  of  labor  and  perfectncss  of  judg- 
ment. Let  us  hope  that  the  philosopher 
of  the  future  on  whom  we  count  to  eluci- 
date the  whole  subject,  will  be  capable  of 
performing  the  one,  and  will  be  sufficiently 
endowed  with  the  other;  but,  pending  his 
appearance,  let  us  go  on  gazing  at  the 
ouiside  lines  of  the  work  which  is  awaiting 
him,  taking  no  account  of  the  diversities  of 
detail,  and  strictly  circumscribing  our  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  the  great  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  sight  in  its  public  aspects. 
Within  that  limit  we  cannot  get  far  wrong; 
for  the  influence  of  wealth,  according  to 
history  and  the  IJible,  has  invariably  been 
the  same  in  all  times  as  it  is  on  a  larger 
scale  to-day — an  influence  which  dries  up 
the  heart,  which  stunts  the  tenderer  facul- 
ties, which  chills  the  warmer  impulses, 
which  leads  men  on  to  measure  life  by  the 
deceptive  standard  of  their  own  vanity. 
Of  course,  though  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  so, 
a  certain  quantity  of  money  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  of  course,  with  our  actual  system  of 
cducatii)n,  and  with  our  actual  conditions 
of  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  live  agree- 
ably without  material  satisfactions,  and 
without  intellectual  contentments  which 
are  only  attainable  with  the  aid  of  money; 
but  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  really  need- 
ed for  such  purposes  is  relatively  small, 
and,  even  if  it  were  large,  it  would  in  no 
way  follow  that  its  em[)Ioyment  for  legiti- 
mate and  intelligent  objects  would  neces- 
sarily do  harm  to  its  possessor.  The  dan- 
ger does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  proportion 
of  the  sum  as  in  the  unworthiness  of  the 


use;  it  lies  in  the  fierce  attempt  to  eat 
with  two  spoons  at  once,  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  showing  that  the  eater  is  rich 
enough  to  own  two  spoons.  The  world 
is  growing  full  of  people  with  two  spoons ; 
one  sees  them  everywhere,  and  yet  it 
scarcely  seems  as  if  their  true  character 
were  yet  rightly  understood.  Material 
progress  is  altogether  separate  from  the 
two-spoon  notion;  it  is,  of  course,  to 'a 
great  extent,  a  consequence  of  money,  but 
of  money  well  employed.  Health,  clean- 
liness, and  comfort  are  indeed  worth  pay- 
ing for,  and  our  whole  actual  situation  is 
so  really  pleasanter  than  that  of  our  prede- 
cessors that  we  should  be  specially  un- 
grateful if  we  despised  the  cash  which  has 
aided  to  provide  us  with  it  "  The  Ro- 
mans under  Romulus  had  a  badly-sculp- 
tured wooden  Jupiter  for  a  god,  a  hut  for 
a  palace,  a  handful  of  hay  on  a  stick  for  a 
flag,  and  not  a  sixpenny-piece  in  their 
pockets ;  our  coachmen  have  watches  that 
the  seven  kings  of  Rome  could  not  have 
paiil  for."  Since  Romulus  we  have  all  of  us 
got  up  to  shirts,  and  beer,  and  beds,  and 
boots,  and  we  owe  them  all  to  that  most 
generous  friend,  ready  money.  The  fault 
that  we  are  mourning  over  is  not  in  the 
sovereigns  which  pay  for  progress  and  well- 
being,  but  in  the  moral  influence  which 
we  permit  those  sovereigns  to  exert  upon 
us.  And  yet  the  fact  seems  not  to  strike 
our  actual  teachers:  we  had  an  example 
of  their  indifference  to  it  recently,  in  that 
remarkable  discussion  which  took  place 
about  "  Life  at  high  pressure.*'  Attention 
was  then  almost  exclusively  directed  to 
the  pressure  of  work, — scarcely  any  notice 
was  taken  of  the  pressure  of  riches ;  and 
yet,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  destructive,  for  the  evil  done  by 
over-work  affects  men  only,  while  the  mis- 
chief which  is  wrought  by  over-money  ex- 
tends to  women  and  even  to  children. 
The  entire  organisation  of  society  and  of 
home  is  included  in  its  action.  The  uni- 
versality of  that  action,  the  extraordinary 
strength  which  it  is  now  manifesting,  are 
special  to  our  generation ;  it  is  ihey  which 
give  to  the  subject  its  grave  aspect,  and 
wh.ich  promise  to  lift  it  quickly  to  the 
height  of  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
time.  It  will  be  recognised  before  long 
that  character  is  degenerating  under  the 
influence  of  too  much  money ;  that  the 
conception  of  the  objects  and  obligations 
of  life  is  taking  a  more  and  more  directly 
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personal  form  ;  that  a  new  and  numerous 
class  is  everywhere  seeking  to  shine  out 
before  the  world,  not  because  it  is  fitted  to 
be  brilliant,  but  solely  because  its  interest 
is  to  force  the  world  to  admit  that  money 
is  the  coming  power. 

So  long  as  money  was  merely  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  rank  or  name  or  high 
degree,  it  was  nothing  but  a  supplement 
of  another  totally  distinct  force  ;  but 
actually  it  has  grown  into  a  force  by  it- 
self, a  force  which  claims  to  be  indepen- 
dent of,  and  indeed  to  be  superior  to,  all 
other  forces.  It  is  seeking  to  assert  it- 
self as  a  revolutionary  power,  violently, 
noisily,  and  impudently,  and  to  thrust 
aside,  if  it  can,  the  nobler  rulers  which 
have  proc  eded  it.  This  audacity  is  of- 
fensive ;  but  the  falseness  of  the  theory 
on  which  it  rests  is  more  offensive  still. 
That  theory  appears  to  be  that  money  is 
not  a  simple  stepping-stone  to  something 
better,  but  is,  in  itself,  a  result,  a  product, 
and  an  end.  It  is  in  this  latter  charac- 
ter that  it  now  obtrudes  itself,  that  it 
shouts  out  loudly  for  more  room,  that  it 
insists  upon  its  right  to  rank  amongst 
the  cardinal  virtues. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  these  impres- 
sions may  seem  somewhat  overstrained 
to  persons  who  have  grown  accustomed 
by  long  habit  to  the  shape  in  which  mon- 
ey is  now  so  generally  manifesting  it- 
self; but  to  those  who  behold  from  afar 
—  to  those  whose  i)erceptions  are  not 
blunted  by  the  grinding  down  of  con- 
stant contact — to  those  who  look  on  with 
the  unprejudiced  indifference,  which  is 
perhaj)s  obtainable  by  distance  only — 
the  notions  which  have  been  just  ex- 
pressul  appear  to  indicate  the  truth. 

Of  ( ourse  it  may  be  argued  that  there 
are  about  the  world  a  quantity  of  rich 
j)eoplc  whose  fathers  have  been  rich  for 
centuries — who  from  their  boyhood  re- 
gard tlu'ir  wealth,  not  as  a  privilege  or  an 
excellent  e,  but  as  a  necessity  and  a  right : 
and  that,  in  considering  the  question  as  a 
whole,  the  undamaging  influence  of  their 
money  on  the  members  of  this  large  di- 
vision should  be  set  off  against  the  dele- 
terious action  of  the  other  sorts  of  wealth 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  But 
is  it  certain  that  blood  and  birth  and 
ancient  tenure  do  absolutely  free  their 
owners  from  the  contagion  which  fills 
the  whole  air  round  them  ?  They  cer- 
tainly resist  it  better  than  the  mass;  but 


can  it  be  seriously  pretended  that  it  has 
no  effect  upon  them  whatever  ?  Can  it 
be  honestly  urged  that  they  alone  pos- 
sess, from  inherited  ideas  and  habits,  a 
special  grace  which  places  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  disease  which  appears  to 
be  indiscriminately  attacking  the  entire 
population  around  them  ?  Would  it  not 
be  more  candid  and  more  true  to  own 
that  this  argument  is  applicable  only  to 
the  question  of  degree ;  that  the  whole 
thing  is  simply  a  matter  of  gradation  ;  that 
the  malady  is  in  reality  universal ;  that  it 
respects  neither  caste  nor  place ;  and  that 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  high- 
er classes  of  Europeans  is  that,  thus  far, 
they  have  suffered  by  it  less  than  those 
below  them  ?  This  difference,  however, 
natural  as  it  may  now  be,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  last  on  indefinitely.  The 
special  moral  characteristics  of  each  pe- 
riod of  history  have  shown  themselves 
with  such  markedly  equal  vigor  in  all  the 
classes  of  society  without  distinction, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  in  conformity 
with  precedent,  to  anticipate  that  the 
great  new  striking  characteristic  of  to- 
day will  do  the  same.  If  so,  the  process 
of  the  canonisation  of  money,  which  has 
been  so  energetically  commenced  in  our 
time,  will  doubtless  be  carried  by  the 
next  generation  to  complete  success ;  all 
actual  resistance  to  it  will  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  hard  cash  will  be  adopted 
in  every  family,  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  scale,  as  the  universally  recognised 
tutelar  saint  of  mankind. 

It  was  said  just  now,  incidentally, 
that  certain  persons  regard  their  money 
as  a  right :  the  notion  is  so  very  odd 
that  it  deserves  a  little  separate  consid- 
eration. As  to  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  impression  no  doubt  is  pos- 
sible; we  meet  each  day  a  quantity  of 
people  who  are  quite  convinced  that 
wealth  is  due  to  them,  that  it  is  a  merited 
appendage  of  their  importance,  a  logical- 
ly inevitable  prerogative  of  their  great- 
ness. Now,  of  all  the  false  states  of 
mind  which  the  possession  of  money  can 
induce,  this  one  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable. There  is  a  kind  of  bad  ex* 
cuse  for  a  new  man  who  has  risen  up 
from  nothing,  who  finds  himself,  with 
stupefaction,  at  the  head  of  a  big  house, 
who  buys  a  picture-gallery  as  a  stem 
duty,  who  yields  to  the  intoxication  of 
young  wealth,  and  believes  himself  to 
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have  become  a  personage  in  the  State. 
The  poor  creature  should  be  partly  par- 
doned, for  he  is  simply  a  snob,  who,  in 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  takes  a  false 
view  of  life.  But  no  similar  apology  can 
anyhow  be  offered  in  favor  of  the  man 
who,  born  to  wealth,  misuses  it ;  that  man 
has  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  inherit- 
ed advantages,  for  his  father's  position 
has  given  him  an  elevating  education, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  other  case.  A 
good  many  such  men  do  bear  their  rich- 
es wisely  ;  a  good  many  of  them  have  as 
much  contempt  for  money,  in  itself,  as 
the  poorest  jihilosopher  can  possibly  feel 
for  it.  But  still,  however  numerous 
these  sages  may  be,  they  constitute,  after 
all,  but  a  small  minority  in  the  crowd  ; 
their  fellows,  generally,  regard  their  in- 
comes as  a  testimony  of  the  high  ap- 
probation which  heaven  entertains  of 
their  su])criority  to  other  people,  as  a 
natural  birthright  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  mob.  To  ask  such  per- 
sons, men  or  women,  to  believe  that  their 
money  is  nothing  but  a  mere  accident,  a 
sim])le  ha/.anl  of  the  game  of  life,  would 
be  like  telling  them  that  two  and  two 
make  five  ;  they  could  not  comprehend 
it — the  allegation  would  surpass  their  un- 
derstanding. And  yet  it  seems,  if  we 
can  trust  the  facts  around  us,  that  mon- 
ey simply  stumbles  on  to  people  with  its 
eyes  shut;  that  it,  like  all  the  other  ele- 
ments of  human  fortune,  is  stone-blind  ; 
that  it  wanders  helplessly  no  matter 
where,  and  u;ives  itself  unconsciouslv  to 
no  matter  who.  'i'o  argue,  as  is  often 
done,  that  it  is  distributed  bv  divine  will 
alone,  as  a  direct  and  ex])ress  gift,  is  to 
introduce  int(^  the  jjuestion  a  difticulty 
beyond  solution  ;  for  if  money  is  only  ob- 
tainable as  an  intentional  grant  from  Pro- 
videnix',  it  would  follow  that  Providence 
occasionally  employs  swindling,  robbery, 
usury,  and  lying,  as  means  of  action  to 
enrich  its  elect.  Will  those  who  adopt 
this  view  of  the  matter  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  Honduras  Loan  was  got 
up  in  heaven  ?  But,  no  matter  what  the 
source  whence  money  comes,  the  ])eople 
who  have  it  do  not  invariably  api)ear  to 
be  quite  worthy  (^f  it;  whilst  amongst 
thf)se  who  own  none  of  it,  we  not  unfrc- 
tpiently  discover  j persons  who  seem  to 
merit  some  of  it.  The  character  of  its 
distribution  indicates,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  eviiknce,  that  the  possession  of  mon- 


ey is  not  a  ''  right  ;*'  that  it  is  not  a  privi> 
lege  accorded  by  the  special  intervention 
of  Omnipotence ;  that  it  is  not  even  a 
result  obtainable  with  certainty  by  hard 
work  or  skill ;  but  that  it  is,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  a  chance  inexplicable  by 
reason — a  lottery  in  which  the  winners 
have  had  their  ticket  given  to  them  for 
nothing. 

To  classify  these  facts,  to  group  these 
truths,  to  test  their  relative  importance, 
to  assign  to  each  of  them  its  place  in  the 
total  which  they  form,  to  extract  from 
their  assemblage  a  reliable  and  teaching 
theory,  to  lay  before  humanity  a  set  of 
principles  and  laws  on  which  it  can  re- 
ly for  guidance  amidst  the  misleading 
influences  of  money, — all  this  will  be  a 
practical  and  useful  work  for  our  suc- 
cessors. Perhaps  the  subject  is  njot  ripe 
yet ;  perhaps  its  signs,  to  certain  eyes,  may 
still  appear  to  be  conflicting,  or  at  all 
events  inconclusive ;  but  as  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  those  signs  are  growing 
clearer  year  by  year,  that  the  symptoms 
are  fast  multiplying,  and  that  their  gra- 
vity is  augmenting,  it  will  perchance  be 
recognised  that  it  is  not  premature  to 
call  attention  to  them  as  an  inevitable 
object  of  future  study  and  research.  At 
all  events  they  merit  watchfulness,  for 
the  power  which  money  is  assuming  is 
not  a  matter  which  can  be  safely  left  to 
settle  itself;  the  haim  which  it  has  done 
already  is  big  enough  to  supply  promise 
that  it  will  become  bigger  still  hereafter ; 
and  however  absurd  it  may  appear  to  as- 
sert that  the  very  power  which  men 
most  cherish  is  precisely  the  one  which 
seems  to  be  doing  the  greatest  actual 
damage  to  them,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at  in  or- 
der to  suggest  it.  It  is  not  in  its  politi- 
cal or  social  consequences  that  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  here ;  that  section  of  it 
is  j)urposely  omitted.  The  irritations, 
the  aspirations,  the  envies  and  the  hates 
which  are  growing  up  about  the  world 
in  consecjucnce  of  the  disparities  which 
exist  in  the  a[)portionment  of  money, 
are  outside  our  immediate  view ;  we  limit 
ourselves  here  to  the  single  question  of 
the  influence  of  money  on  the  character 
of  those  who  possess  it ;  it  is  quite  large 
enough  by  itself. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  grand  things  that  can  be 
done  with  money,  for  great  uses  of  it  re- 
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ciiiire  a  vigorous  moral  effort  altogether 
in  opposition  to  the  habitual  tendencies 
of  its  influence.  Small  goodnesses,  such 
as  public  alms-giving  and  church-build- 
ing, are  beneath  serious  attention,  for  in 
this  country  they  are  little  more  than  a 
local  form  of  ostentation — a  direct  effect 
of  the  advertising  vanity  which  is  pro- 
voked in  Britain  by  large  possessions. 
There  is  infinitely  more  true  charity 
amongst  the  Continental  nations,  not- 
withstanding their  comparative  poverty, 
than  this  rich  English  race  can  show,  for 
gifts  abroad  are  almost  always  hidden ; 
there  the  right  hand  is  really  unacquaint- 
ed with  what  the  left  fingers  do.  The 
stain  of  money  lies  specially  upon  Great 
Britain — its  great  mark  is  here;  it  is 
consequently  for  us  to  set  the  example 
of  a  fight  against  it,  and  to  show  that 
though  we  are  the  only  people  in  Europe 
of  whom  a  "  Book  of  Snobs"  could  be 
written,  we  recognise,  at  all  events,  our 
peculiar  national  defect,  and  mean  to  try 
to  cure  it.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to 
struggle,  in  this  case  of  money,  against  a 
universal  domination,  which  is  not  pro- 
per to  ourselves  exclusively,  which  has 
shown  itself,  everywhere  and  always,  to 
l)e  stronger  than  much  wisdom  and  much 
will ;  before  which  the  most  solid  virtues 
have  faded  away,  the  noblest  resolutions 
have  vanished ;  against  which,  thus  far 
at  least,  no  preparation  has  enabled  men 


to  contend.  But  we  English  are  an  en- 
ergetic people,  and  a  fight  of  this  kind 
ought  to  tempt  us.  And  after  all,  the 
entire  question  issimply  one  of  common- 
sense.  The  objection  is  not  to  the  fact 
of  our  growing  richer;  on  the  contrary, 
as  money  is  an  essential  element  of  na- 
tional strength,  there  are  patriotic  reasons 
for  continuing  to  accumulate  it.  But  is 
it  altogether  beyond  our  force  to  intro- 
duce some  change  into  the  miserable 
ways  of  viewing  its  individual  uses  which 
now  are  current  amongst  us  ?  Must  the 
attempt  be  recognised  as  quite  hopeless  ? 
Smallpox  has  been  stopped  by  vaccina- 
tion, distance  has  been  suppressed  by 
electricity,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  have 
been  discovered.  Why,  then,  having  ac- 
complished these  seeming  impossibilities, 
should  we  not  indulge  the  dream  that 
some  day,  by  a  startling  invention,  the 
world  will  acquire  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  wiser  nature  of  relationship  be- 
tween itself  and  money  ? 

There  we  leave  the  subject,  and  we 
could  not  quit  it  in  a  better  direction 
than  to  follow  out  a  dream,  for  a  dream 
it  is  to  a  good  many  of  us.  To  have 
spoken  about  it  at  all  is  perhaps  a 
folly  ;  but,  as  Voltaire  says,  "  It  is  more 
easy  to  write  about  money  than  to  have 
it;  and  those  who  have  it  laugh  at  those 
who  can  only  write  about  it." — Blacks 
wood's  Magazine. 
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Chapter   XXXIX. 


(iOLDEN    SILEN'CE. 


PERHAPS  it  was  a  sin  to  keep  silence. 
Jonathan  paced  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  road,  after  the  village  had  betaken  it- 
self to  sleep.  One  after  another  the 
lights  were  darkened  in  the  windows,  first 
in  the  lower  windows,  then  in  the  upper. 
( )nly  about  the  doors  of  the  "  Red  Inn" 
a  knot  of  men  lingered  and  gossiped. 

Tiiey  were  out  of  Jonathan's  hearing, 
but  had  he  been  close  by,  he  would  not 
have  been  the  wiser.  He  had  no  ears 
for  anything  but  his  own  thoughts;  and 
these  seemed  to  him  to  be  speaking  aloud. 

One   word,   and   it   was  all  over  with 
Aaron    Falk.      Should   he   say   the   one 
word  to-morrow,  to  Miss  Lynn  ? 
New  Series— Vol.  XX II., No.  6  . 


He  colored,  thinking  of  it.  It  would 
be  a  base  thing  to  do  behind  a  man's 
back,  baser  than  ever  afler  his  promise  of 
silence.  And  if  the  brewer  could  do 
base  things,  there  was  no  need  for  Jona- 
than to  follow  him.  He  would  be  straight- 
forward, whatever  he  did. 

But  he  could  say  the  word  and  yet  be 
true.  He  could  meet  Aaron  Falk,  and 
give  him  warning  that  very  night,  that  to- 
morrow his  secret  should  be  a  secret  no 
longer. 

Not  for  his  own  sake,  said  Jonathan, 
but  for  hers.  For  the  sweetest  woman — 
he  paused  in  thought — was  that  the  open- 
ing of  a  door,  the  click  of  a  latch  ?  Was 
Aaron  Falk  coming  ? 

He  could  not  hear  for  the  beating  of 
his  heart.  He  walked  rapidly  up  the 
48 
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street  again.  Now  he  heard  voices  dis- 
tinctly in  the  stillness  of  the  evening, 
voices  in  the  school-house  garden. 

He  went  up  to  the  large  gate  opening 
on  the  play-ground,  and  leant  over  it 
The  garden  was  beyond  it ;  he  could  see 
figures  moving.  He  stood  there  strain- 
ing his  eyes  to  watch  them.  Jonathan 
was  a  shy  man;  he  had  never  leant  on 
the  school-gate  like  that  before ;  he  had 
never  stared  into  another  man's  garden 
as  he  stared  now  into  Daphne  Lynn's.  He 
had  forgotten  reserve  and  manners ;  every- 
thing was  lost  in  a  passionate  jealous  dread. 

He  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  dress 
against  the  laurels,  he  could  hear  her 
voice  and  the  voice  of  Aaron  Falk.  He 
could  just  see  the  schoolmistress's  figure 
moving  to  and  fro,  for  the  gown  she  wore 
was  light,  and  showed  against  the 
creepers  on  the  house,  and  the  shrubs  in 
the  garden.  And  now  and  then  against 
the  sky,  where  the  shrubs  were  lower,  he 
saw  the  outline  of  Aaron  Falk's  hat. 

The  church  clock  struck  nine,  and  the 
throb  in  the  bells  after  each  stroke  vibrat- 
ed through  the  silent,  milk-warm  air.  A 
nightingale  in  the  copse  was  warbling  out 
its  heart  to  the  scent  of  Daphne's  roses. 
And  yet  all  was  trouble  and  weariness  of 
spirit  to  the  young  man  leaning  on  the  gate. 

Was  there  no  way  out  of  this — no  way 
of  dashing  the  cup  of  bliss  from  lips  that 
so  ill  deserved  it  ?  Was  there  no  way, 
said  Jonathan,  bending  his  face  upon  his 
arms,  of  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
without  becoming  less  of  a  man  and  of  a 
Christian  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  mean  even  to  break  the 
condition  of  his  promise,  mean  to  try  and 
hold  a  man  by  his  threat,  as,  a  minute 
ago,  he  would  have  liked  to  have  held 
Aaron  Talk. 

Ihit  there  was  another  way.  Jonathan 
raised  his  head.  Where  had  the  thought 
sprung  from  ?  What  was  it  that  brought 
to  his  mind  a  promise,  hitherto  forgotten 
— but  that  might  be  claimed  tww — 

"  If  ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you  in 
any  way,  let  me  know,  Jonathan;  /'//  do 
it  whatci^er  it  is — and  there's  my  hand 
upon  it." 

Jonathan  was  staring  on  fixedly  before 
him,  but  he  saw  nothing.  He  was  hug- 
ging the  remembrance  of  that  promise  to 
his  sore  heart. 

He  would  wait  there  by  the  gate  if 


another  hour  went  by  before  the  brewer 
left  the  company  he  liked  so  well.  He 
would  remind  him  of  that  promise,  he 
would  claim  its  fulfilment  that  very  night. 

"The  one  thing  shall  be  this/'  said 
Jonathan,  shaping  his  speech  as  he  wait- 
ed on,  "  I've  kept  silence  for  you,  and  I'll 
keep  it  on  one  condition — that  you  keep 
your  promise,  Mr.  Falk.  And  the  one 
thing  I  ask,  and  that  you're  bound  in 
honor  to  grant,  is  this — that  you  give  up 
your  new  hopes  and  your  promised 
happiness,  that  you  have  done  with  court- 
ing a  woman  that's  as  far  above  you — ^" 

Jonathan  started.  A  hand  was  laid  on 
his  shoulder.     It  was  Mr.  May. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  he  said,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  moving  a  few  steps  from  the 
gate. 

"You're  out  late,  Jonathan,"  S2ud  the 
curate.  "  Are  you  enjoying  the  beautiful 
night  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  sir,  "  said  Jonathan, 
with  a  clumsy  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"  You  and  I  are  the  only  people  about, 
I  think,"  said  Mr.  May.  "  All  the  village 
folk  seem  to  be  asleep." 

"  Not  quite  all,  sir,"  said  Jonathan, 
bluntly,  "  though  one  would  think  it  was 
time  they  were." 

"The  men  at  the  inn-door  I  suppose 
you  mean  ?  They  dispersed  as  I  came 
by  just  now.  He  seems  a  steady  fellow, 
that  Jonas.  I  oflen  come  out  in  the  even- 
ing to  see  there  is  no  disturbance,  and  I 
don't  often  hear  any  noise.  Why,  Miss 
Lynn  is  about  still,  and  her  mother — 
there  they  are  in  the  garden.  And  Falk 
—that's  Falk,  isn't  it  ?" 

The  blind  woman's  quick  ears  caugfM 
the  sound  of  voices  at  the  gate.  She 
came  across  the  play-ground,  feeling  be- 
fore her  with  her  stick. 

"  Good  evening,  sir.  We  have  a  beau- 
tiful evening,  sir.  We're  picking  roses,  or 
looking  at  them,  I  don't  know  which." 

"  I  never  saw  her  so  cheerful,"  said  the 
curate  to  Jonathan,  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  gate.  "  Poor  thing,  she  would 
be  glad,  I  dare  say,  to  see  her  daughter 
well  married,  but  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do  without  her  in  the  school.  Youll 
have  to  be  master,  Jonathan ;  you*Fe  the 
best  educated  man  in  the  parish.  Is  yovr 
trade  prospering  ?  Do  you  get  much 
work  ?" 

Jonathan   was  obliged  to  follow  Mr. 
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May,  who,  while  he  spoke,  walked  slowly 
homewards. 

"  Not  much,  sir.  Nothing  prospers 
much  with  me." 

**  I  know  you  have  your  hard  times," 
said  the  curate,  kindly,  "  but  you  have 
one  blessing  that's  priceless.  I  don't  say 
it  because  I'm  a  clergyman,  but  because 
my  experience  has  taught  it  to  me.  The 
knowledge  of  having  done  right,  of  hav- 
ing sacrificed  one's  self  for  others — that's 
worth  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them.  God  has  blessed  you 
with  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind, 
and  He  has  kept  you  straight  heretofore : 
and  the  richest  men  can  seldom  say  that. 
Keep  true,  and  God  will  help  you.  I 
have  never  known  Him  to  forsake  His 
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own. 

Jonathan  looked  down  again  at  the 
road.  The  minister  little  knew  his 
thoughts,  or  he  would  not  have  spoken 
so  to  him.  At  other  times,  or  from 
another  man,  Mr.  May's  speech  might 
have  seemed  cant. 

Now  it  seemed  to  Jonathan  the  one 
word  he  needed.  He  had  never  been 
ashamed  of  trying  to  do  right.  He  had 
taken  the  way  that  seemed  right  as  a  lad, 
and  he  would  stick  to  it. 

He  would  not  be  mean  after  all,  even 
to  Aaron  Falk.  Revenge  and  threats 
were  mean  tools  for  men  to  ply. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  "  Good 
night,  sir,"  as  he  came  to  his  own  gate, 
and  went  indoors  quietly. 

But  the  curate  did  not  know  how  his 
few  kind  words  had  soothed  the  young 
man's  troubled  spirit  He  did  not  know 
that  he  had  lifted  a  veil  from  Jonathan's 
eyes,  and  showed  him  his  thoughts  and 
intentions  in  a  new  and  startling  light 

It  was  not  for  Daphne's  sake  that  he 
had  wanted  to  ruin  Aaron  Falk  in  her 
eyes.  Self  was  at  the  bottom  all  through, 
and  he  had  been  deceiving  himself. 

It  was  not  for  him  to  avenge  sin,  or  to 
hold  the  knowledge  of  it  over  a  fellow- 
man.  A  greater  had  said,  "  I  will  re- 
pay." 

And  for  Miss  Lynn,  as  far  above  him, 
Jonathan  the  blacksmith,  as  the  stars 
above  the  elm-trees,  he  might  trust  God 
and  the  angels  to  see  after  her. 

His  love  for  her  went  out  in  a  prayer 
that  night  that  God  would  do  what  was 
best  for  her,  and  keep  her  from  evil. 


Chapter  XL. 

JUST  WHEN  THE   RED  JUNE   ROSES   BLOW. 

"  He  must  have  cared  for  flowers,  at 
all  events,"  Daphne  was  saying,  as  Mrs. 
Lynn  and  Mr.  Falk  discussed  the  poor 
dead  schoolmaster.  "I  never  saw  such 
quantities  of  roses,  and  such  large  blooms." 

She  stooped  over  a  large  full-blown  tea- 
rose,  which  she  touched  lovingly  with  her 
fingers. 

"  They  are  beautiful  when  they  come  to 
that  size,"  said  Mr.  Falk. 

"  I  think  the  buds  much  prettier,"  said 
Miss  'Lynn ;  "  I  am  half  sorry  when  they 
begin  to  open." 

She  passed  fi-om  rose  to  rose,  and  the 
brewer  followed  her,  picking  his  way  gin- 
gerly among  the  little  flower-beds.  Once 
her  dress  caught  on  a  thorn,  and  he  disen- 
gaged it 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said;  but  she  gathered 
up  her  dress,  and  did  not  let  it  fall  again. 
She  was  too  simple,  too  little  engrossed  in 
self  to  see  attentions  where  they  were  not 
meant,  or  to  see  them  easily  when  they 
were.  But  there  was  something  in  Mr. 
Falk's  manner  that  was  unmistakable, 
and  she  was  not  inclined  to  encourage 
him  at  present,  whatever  might  be  her 
feelings  hereafter. 

For  Daphne  Lynn  did  not  say  to  her- 
self that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her 
to  marry  Aaron  Falk.  He  had  been  very 
good  to  her  and  to  her  mother,  and  she 
was  not  more  indifferent  than  other  wo- 
men to  the  advantages  of  what  is  called  ai 
"  suitable"  marriage. 

But  it  must  be  suitable  in  a  wider  sensai- 
than  the  conventional  one.   SKe  wasfonur. 
ed  in  too  sensitive  a  mould  to  face  the  ideai 
of  a  loveless  life.     If  her  heart  could  go* 
where  money  was,  it  might  be  well.    Itt 
certainly  would  be  well  for  her  mother^, 
whom  she  loved  much  better  than  herself. 
But  she  had  no  idea  of  marrying  fbiv  the 
sake  of  a  good  home  and  an  indtepen* 
dence.    So  she  did  not  compromise  herselL 
as  yet  in  any  way ;  and  if  she  had>  been 
asked,  this    June  evening,  whethen  she 
meant  to  marry  her  rich  suitor,  she  could^ 
not  have  answered. 

Perhaps,  like  other  women,  she  was  too* 
undecided  on  a  point  in  which,  iliis  often 
said,  there  should  be  no  indecision.  At  all- 
events.   Daphne    Lynn  was  difierent  to 
many  women  in  this — she  would  not  have 
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blushingly  denied  that  Aaron  Falk  cared 
for  her.  She  knew  no  false  modesty ;  and 
she  took  the  fact  that  he  loved  her  just  as 
a  matter  of  plain  fact.  Women  and  men 
were  loving  each  other  every  day,  all  the 
world  over ;  and  if  the  brewer  had  been 
her  first  lover,  which  he  certainly  was  not, 
she  would  have  taken  it  as  quietly  as  she 
took  or  rejected  his  attentions  now. 

At  present,  she  felt  she  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  being  tired  of  the  company  of  her 
faithful  admirer.  He  came  so  often  to  the 
school-house,  upon  one  pretext  or  another, 
and  Mrs.  Lynn  encouraged  his  visits  so 
much,  that  her  daughter  often  wished  that 
the  brewery  were  not  quite  so  close  at 
hand. 

Where  were  all  her  mother's  good  re- 
solves gone  to,  about  "  keeping  to  them- 
selves ?"  Only  the  winds  knew.  Mrs. 
Lynn  had  never  been  so  happy,  so  little 
(juerulous,  so  hopeful  as  now.  Daphne 
was  not  to  slave  all  her  life  at  teaching, 
(lolden  prospects  were  before  her:  and 
the  cup  of  happiness  was  every  day  com- 
ing nearer  to  her  lips.  She  had  never 
tolerated  a  lover  before :  it  was  a  more  than 
hopeful  sign  that  she  certainly  tolerated 
Aaron  Falk.  What  girl  in  her  senses  could 
refuse  such  a  man,  and  such  a  home? 
Mrs.  Lynn  was  going  to  say  "match,"  but 
she  thought  **  home'  sounded  a  great  deal 
better,  and  used  it.  We  all  speak  two 
languages,  and  translate  from  one  to  the 
other  rapidly,  and  with  ease,  as  occasion 
requires. 

"  The  roses  are  all  named,"  said  Daphne, 
lifting  a  label.  **  They  are  beautifully  writ- 
ten— you  could  know  it  was  done  by  a 
school-master,"  she  added,  with  a  laugh. 

She  dropped  the  label.  The  ardent 
lover  lifted  it,  of  course,  though  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  the  name  very  distinctly.  He 
recognized  the  hand,  however :  nearly  all 
his  own  labels  were  written  by  Jonathan, 
in  the  days  when  he  and  the  young 
blacksmith  were  on  comfortable  terms. 

But  he  said  nothing  while  Miss  Lynn 
credited  ^Ir.  Byles  with  the  copper-plate 
writing.  Jonathan's  name  was  not  plea- 
sant now  in  his  ears,  and  did  not  come 
easily  to  his  lips.  Of  late  he  had  had 
reason  to  resent  some  small  things  he  had 
seen  :  an  interview  between  Jonathan  and 
Miss  Lynn  in  Mrs.  Cleare's  garden,  when 
the  schoolmistress  had  gone  to  visit  Mrs. 
Cleare  and  had  accidentally  found  Jona- 
than at  home  :  and  a  look  or  two  he  had 


seen  cast  by  the  young  up-start  at  the 
harmonium  on  Sundays.  Jonathan  need- 
ed no  trumpeter,  he  thought.  He  wanted 
keeping  in  his  place. 

Unwillingly  the  brewer  had  to  retire  at 
last,  when  Miss  Lynn  insisted  that  it  was 
too  late  for  her  mother  to  be  out  any 
longer. 

! .  But  as  they  went  into  the  house,  having 
parted  with  him,  and  Daphne  closed  and 
bolted  the  window  in  the  parlor,  the 
scent  from  his  greenhouse  flowers  was  al- 
most as  sweet  as  the  June  evening  among 
the  roses.  Daphne  could  not  help  putting 
her  fresh  face  to  them  before  she  left  the 
room. 

Next  day  between  school-hours,  Jael 
stumping  about  in  the  parlor,  and  helping 
Daphne  to  clear  the  little  table  for  dinner, 
said  bluntly, 

"  Don't  grow  in  your  garden  I  take  it. 
You're  wonderful  lucky  at  getting  flowers." 

"  You  don't  grudge  them  to  me,  do  you, 
Jael  ?"  said  Daphne,  noticing  an  irritation 
in  her  tone. 

'*  Grudge  'em  ?  I  never  grudged  nobody 
nothing,  let  alone  you.  But  the  smell  of 
them  flowers  don't  suit  me." 

''  Almost  all  flowers  suit  me,"  said  the 
schoolmistress,  thinking  Jael  very  hard  to 
please. 

"  Ah,  bless  your  heart — you're  like  my 
gal.  She  were  al'ays  arter  the  primroses 
and  viUets  and  them  in  the  copses.  She 
don't  git  no  flowers  now  I'm  afeard." 

The  tears  had  come  into  Jael's  eyes. 
Daphne  had  never  heard  her  speak  of  this 
child  before :  Jael  was  always  reticent  on 
every  point,  most  of  all  on  the  subject  of 
her  own  home  and  history. 

But  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  between 
the  mistress  and  the  charwoman,  and  Jael 
was  softening  unconsciously  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  Daphne  Lynn. 

Something  in  her  manner,  however,  for- 
bade inquiry  about  this  child.  Perhaps  she 
was  dead,  thought  Daphne,  and  said  noth- 
ing. But  one  day,  when  she  told  Jael  she 
wished  that  not  for  an  hour  or  two  but  for 
all  the  day  she  could  feel  that  she  was 
looking  after  her  mother,  the  answer 
came, 

*•  Work  all  the  day  ?  If  I  could  do  that 
my  'Scilla  wouldn't  be  where  she  is  now. 
I'd  have  her  home  and  fend  for  her,  if  I 
had  to  die  for  it" 

Then  Daphne  ventured  to  ask  where 
'Scilla  might  be. 
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Jael,  ironing  at  a  table,  pointed  over  her 
shoulder  with  her  thumb  and  said,^ 

"  It's  the  place  as  all  the  poor  has  before 
*em  when  they're  old.  But  it  ain't  many 
as  has  to  go  there  before  they're  eighteen 
years,  as  my  gal's  done.  But  the  Lord  '11 
put  it  right  some  day.  I  think  He'll 
punish  the  one  as  brought  her  there  before 
He's  done  with  it." 

"  Does  she  come  to  see  you  ?"  asked 
the  schoolmistress,  with  interest. 

Jael  shook  her  head.  At  first  she  could 
not  answer.  After  a  while  she  said,  with 
a  sob  in  her  voice  that  went  to  Daphne's 
heart, 

"  She's  got  that  there  as  she  loves  better 
'an  me.  She  don't  think  long  for  her  mo- 
ther, I  reckon." 

Chapter  XLI. 
a  gala  day. 

July  came  hot  and  fierce  upon  Sh el- 
bourne  lying  in  its  cradle  between  the 
squire's  swelling,  down-like  fields,  on  which 
the  elms  stood,  breathless  and  motionless, 
in  a  quivering  veil  of  air,  and  against  the 
most  cloudless  of  July  skies. 

Dust  on  the  roads,  dust  on  the  hedges, 
dust  rising  in  clouds  behind  the  carts  that 
rolled  lazily  along  from  the  Red  Inn  to 
the  Brewery,  and  from  the  Brewery  to 
Hepreth,  while  the  carters  waded  in  the 
dust,  with  hot  white  boots,  and  the  horses' 
sleek  sides  steamed  as  the  evening  came 
on,  and  the  air  grew  cool  enough  to  show 

it. 

The  birds  had  ceased  singing ;  the  very 
weathercock,  thalemblem  of  change,  stood 
motionless:  the  cows  lazily  chewed  the 
cud,  with  hardly  energy  enough  to  sweep 
their  tails  round,  to  scare  the  black  flies 
that  gathered  thickly  on  them.  All  nature 
lay  in  a  deep  sleep — the  sleep  of  a  flushed 
child  in  fever,  too  still  and  heavy  to  be  a 
sleep  of  unmixed  rest. 

Only  man  toiled  on,  fighting  against  na- 
ture. Drays  must  still  go  to  Hepreth; 
carts  must  still  supply  the  Red  Inn ;  the 
hay-time  had  been,  and  was  long  since 
over :  harvest  was  at  the  door ;  there  is  no 
holiday  making,  for  the  English  laborer, 
or  the  English  brewer  or  farmer,  who, 
though  their  summer  is  so  short  when 
compared  with  southern  summers,  cannot 
afford  to  sit  down  under  their  vine,  or  to 
lounge  in  the  sun  on  hot  door-steps,  as 
the  darker  races  can.     They  have  little 


sympathy  for  the  sun,  these  colder-blooded 
English  people.  They  will  stand  firost  and 
snow  well  enough,  and  take  rainy  days  as 
a  matter  of  course;  but  they  chafe  under 
the  sweltering  heat  of  July  days ;  and  no 
wonder,'for  "men  must  work"  in  England, 
however  hotly  the  sun  may  shine. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Shelboume  children 
braved  the  heat  better  than  their  fathers,  • 
and  skipping-ropes  were  still  to  the  fore, 
and  games  of  hopping  and  racing  went  on 
in  the  playground,  under  the  mid-day 
blaze  of  the  sun. 

But  inside  the  school  they  began  to  feel 
the  heat.  Faces  that  had  been  bright  and 
wide  awake  over  the  skipping  or  the  hop- 
ping, became  dismally  sleepy  over  the 
spelling-book  and  before  the  blackboard. 
The  little  ones  nodded  in  their  corner  :  a 
fat  little  figure,  with  dimpled  legs  and 
arms,  might  here  and  there  be  seen  at  full 
length  upon  a  bench,  the  curly  head 
turned  upon  the  rosy  arms,  and  a  rosiier 
pair  of  lips  pouting  in  sleep  over  the  hal  f- 
closed  fingers.  And  Miss  Lynn  hat  I 
winked  at  the  breach  of  discipline,  and  let 
them  sleep  on. 

Now  July  had  come,  and  holidays  came 
with  it ;  six  weeks  of  silence  in  the  play- 
ground, and  of  peace  for  Miss  Lynn. 

Daphne  closed  the  books  for  the  last 
time  thankfully.  She  was  fond  of  her 
work,  and  of  her  children ;  but  she  was 
also  fond  of  quiet.  She  longed  to  be  free 
to  walk  in  the  copses  in  the  evening,  and 
to  keep  in  the  house  with  drawn  blinds 
during  the  hot  day :  to  do  what  she  liked 
— most  of  all  to  have  some  timcf  to  think. 

Through  the  summer  the  brewer's  at- 
tentions had  not  slackened.  Rather  they 
increased,  and  as  the  sun  got  into  mid- 
heaven  so  Aaron  Falk's  love  for  Daphne 
Lynn  rose  to  a  greater  strength. 

He  was  restless,  miserable,  confident, 
wavering  in  turn.  Despairing  he  was 
never.  He  had  no  cause  to  despair. 
Everything  was  in  his  favor:  position, 
money,  his  home,  his  appearance  and 
manner — he  knew  all  these  counted  with 
women.  If  Daphne  Lynn  married  him 
she  would  be  making  as  good  a  marriage 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  make. 

Yet — he  had  no  cause  to  be  certain  of 
success.  Daphne  was  always  frank  and 
open  with  him,  civil,  perhaps  almost  cor- 
dial, but  nothing  more.  He  longed 
sometimes  to  see  her  look  restrained 
and  shy  in  his  presence,  to  see  her  feel  as 
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he  felt,  when  they  were  together.  He 
longed  to  hear  her  voice  falter  when  she 
thanked  him  for  his  flowers,  to  see  the 
color  come  to  her  face  when  he  appeared, 
or  leave  it  when  he  left  her. 

He  could  not  deceive  himself  into 
thinking  this  had  ever  been  the  case.  He 
could  not  feel  he  was  part  of  the  school- 
mistress's life,  as  she  had  become  part  of 
his ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  years 
that  border  upon  middle  age  the  fervor 
and  the  suffering  of  a  boyish  passion  had 
overtaken  him.  And  he  felt  that  if  this 
love, should  be  unreturned,  the  wound 
would  not  heal  with  him  as  it  heals  with 
the  stripling.  He  would  not  look  back 
from  maturer  years,  and  say  of  it  "  that 
folly,"  as  younger  men  and  women  can. 
His  life  was  to  be  blessed  or  not  blessed  : 
he  was  to  be  happy  or  not  happy.  It 
was  to  be  Daphne  Lynn's  sweet  face  in 
his  cheerless  home,  or  nothing.  No  other 
woman  had  won  his  esteem  and  love  be- 
fore ;  no  other  woman  could  win  it  again. 
He  had  never  wished  to  marry,  he  had 
never  thought  of  marrying,  until  her  face 
had  come  across  him.  His  money,  his 
beer,  his  public-houses,  and  the  distant 
respect  of  inferior  men,  had  hitherto  suf- 
ficed him.  Now  he  felt  all  those  were 
only  of  value  to  him,  in  so  far  as  they 
helped  him  towards  winning  Daphne  Lynn. 

I  think  there  was  a  meaning  and  a 
depth  in  this  love  of  the  calculating,  civil, 
cold-hearted  brewer  that  he  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  himself.  We  none  of  us 
understand  it  when  the  glamour  is  on  us, 
and  the  object  of  our  love  stands  before 
us,  filling  up  the  foreground,  and  leaving 
no  landscape  to  be  seen  beyond. 

But  I  think,  though  he  would  have  de- 
nied it,  that  it  was  not  only  Daphne 
Lynn,  a  woman,  that  Aaron  loved.  He 
liad,  as  baser  men  than  he  have,  a  yearn- 
ing after  the  good  and  the  true  and  the 
beautiful.  He  knew  his  life  had  been  an 
unhallowed  life ;  he  wanted  to  hallow  it 
now.  He  had  not  the  strength  of  pur- 
])0se,  the  love  of  righteousness,  to  lead 
him  to  the  higher  paths  and  to  keep  him 
there.  But  he  knew  goodness  and  truth 
when  they  came  near:  he  longed  for  them 
when  they  were  beyond  his  reach.  Per- 
haps it  is  Jiard  on  Aaron  Falk,  but  the 
1 11  ought  suggests  itself — were  they  not  the 
jjossessed  of  devils  who  gave  the  loudest 
witness   to   Christ's   purity   and    power  ? 


Peter  and  John  knew  him  as  their  Master, 
not  as  the  Son  of  God :  the  darkness  of 
fierce  evil  first  recognised  the  contrast  of 
His  spotless  purity. 

But  the  possessed  entreated  Purity  to 
withdraw  from  them.  Poor  Aaron  Falk 
wanted  to  have  his  incarnation  of  good- 
ness for  his  own. 

At  the  height  of  his  fever  of  hope  and 
suspense,  came  the  school  holidays,  and 
the  School  Feast.  It  was  always  a  great 
day  in  Shelbourne,  and  mothers  and  sis- 
ters shared  in  the  fun,  sitting  round  under 
the  limes  in  the  field  at  the  Place,  and 
drinking  Mr.  May's  tea,  and  eating  his 
bread  and  butter  with  a  good  heart 

Mr.  Falk  never  failed  to  attend  the 
School  Feast  as  the  noise  waxed  merry 
and  the  afternoon  wore  on.  He  would 
have  come  in  the  morning  too,  if  he  could 
have  been  with  Daphne  while  she  ar- 
ranged the  cups  and  saucers ;  but  he  had 
past  the  stage  when  to  meet  her  in  "  a 
crowd  "  could  be  a  pleasure ;  he  wanted 
to  say  one  thing  to  her  now,  to  ask  one 
question.  He  felt  the  chatter  of  children, 
the  mild  babble  of  Mrs.  Myse,  the  ofScious 
interference  of  the  farmers'  daughters,  who 
always  came  to  help,  would  l^  intolera- 
ble. He  would  go  later,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  playing,  and  he  might  find  Miss 
Lynn  alone. 

He  had  piles  of  accounts  to  go  through 
that  morning.  But  as  he  ran  his  finger 
down  them,  again  and  again  the  total 
slipped  from  him.  He  was  away  in  the 
field,  and  he  could  see  her.  Would  she 
be  under  the  limes  when  he  got  there  ? 
Would  Mrs.  Myse  leavo  her,  and  would 
Daphne  leave  the  children,  and  walk  round 
the  shrubbery  with  him  ? 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  started  once 
more  down  the  unhappy  column,  and  jot- 
ted down  the  total  hastily,  in  case  it 
should  escape  him  again. 

In  the  field  long  tables  were  being  ar- 
ranged. A  pile  of  snowy  cloths  were 
making  their  way  over  the  grass  towards 
them  in  Jael's  arms.  Mrs.  Myse  in  a  large 
black  hat,  and  Miss  Lynn  in  a  white  one 
with  a  blue  ribbon  round  it,  were  standing 
at  one  end  of  the  first  division  of  the  table. 

Mrs.  Myse  was  testing  the  steadiness  of 
the  tressles. 

**  I  think  it  is  all  right,"  said  Miss  Lynn; 
"  there  is  another  coming." 

<'  It  is  sure  to  l)e  all  right  if  Jonathan 
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sees  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Myse.  **  There  is 
something  so  reliable  in  Jonathan.  I 
never  feel  anxious  when  he  is  to  be  had." 

It  was  Jonathan  who  was  carrying  the 
boards  for  the  remainder  of  the  table. 
Behind  him  came  Ben  Bower,  whom  Mr. 
Falk  had  spared  for  the  occasion,  bringing 
the  remaining  tressles. 

Jonathan  had  the  boards  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  his  head  was  bent  as  he  came 
along. 

*' Jonathan,  my  dear  lad,  don't  strain 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Myse  anxiously. 
**  What  a  load  for  one  man  !" 

He  put  down  the  boards,  and  they  fell 
together  on  the  grass  with  a  clank.  He 
tossed  his  hair  off  his  forehead  and  passed 
his  handkerchief  across  it.  It  was  not  till 
then  that  he  saw  Miss  Lynn. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Cleare,"  said 
Daphne  sofdy.     He  thought  there  was  a 


sound  of  reproach^in  her  tone.  He  had 
quite  forgotten  the  bow  he  had  made  her 
in  a  jealous  impulse  long  ago.  Daphne 
had  forgotten  it  too,  till  now. 

Jonathan  raised  his  cap.  Many  people 
raised  their  caps  to  Daphne  Lynn.  She 
looked  "  such  a  lady,"  as  the  Shelboume 
people  said.  Mrs.  Bellar  said  she  was 
"  stuck  up" :  but  only  Mrs.  Bellar,  who 
had  never  forgiven  the  dismissal  of  Eliza 
Ann. 

Mrs.  Myse  went  away  to  give  some  di- 
rections in  the  house.  Daphne  began 
unpacking  a  clothes-basket,  full  of  cups 
and  saucers. 

"  You  get  the  forms,"  said  Jonathan  to 
Ben  Bower.  "  Can  I  help  you  ?*'  he  said 
to  Daphne,  who  was  by  this  time  on  her 
knees  in  the  grass,  laying  ranks  of  mugs, 
all  fitted  into  each  other,  beside  her. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


•»• 


THE   POET'S  LAST  SONG. 

From  the  Danish  of  Hans  Andersen, 

Like  to  the  leaf  which  falleth  from  the  tree, 

O  God,  such  only  is  my  earthly  life. 

Lord,  I  am  ready  when  Thou  callest  me. 

Lo  !  Thou  canst  see  my  heart's  most  bitter  strife- 

*Tis  Thou  alone  canst  know  the  load  of  sin, 

Which  this  my  aching  breast  doth  hold  within. 

Shorten  the  pains  of  death,  shake  off  my  fear, 
(live  me  the  courage  of  a  trusting  child. 
Father  of  Love,  I  fain  would  see  Thee  near. 
In  pity  judge  each  thought  and  act  defiled — 
Mercy,  I  cry!  dear  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done, 
Save  me  I  pray,  through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son. 


Temple  Bar, 


•♦# 


JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.D..  LL.D. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


Ax  Englishman  by  birth  and  early 
training,  l^rofcssor  Draper  is  an  American 
by  a(Ioj)tion,  and  his  name  has  lone  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  in  the 
annals  of  American  science.  His  labors, 
too,  have  been  largely  directed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  education ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  he  claims  a  place  in 
the  scries  of  portraits  of  eminent  educa- 
tors begun  in  the  Eclectic  with  the  por- 
trait of  President  Porter. 


John  William  Draper  was  bom  at 
St.  Helens,  near  Liverpool^  on  the  5th 
of  May,  181 1.  His  early  education  was 
gained  at  the  well-known  Wesleyan 
Methodist  school  at  Woodhouse  Grove, 
and  when  he  had  completed  the  course 
there,  he  was  placed  under  private  instruc- 
tors. Even  at  that  early  period,  his  at- 
tention was  chiefly  devoted  to  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  though  the  higher 
mathematics  formed  also  a  considerable 
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part  of  his  training.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  the  University  of  London,  where 
he  still  prosecuted  his  chemical  studies. 
In  1833,  he  came  to  America,  whither 
some  of  his  ancestors  had  been  attracted 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  he  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduat- 
ed in  1836,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  achieving  the  rare  distinction  of  hav- 
ing his  thesis  selected  for  publication  by 
the  medical  faculty.  The  same  year,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia.  Here 
he  resided  during  the  next  three  years, 
occupying  his  time  in  chemical  and 
physiological  researches,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  from  time  to  time 
in  tlie  American  J^ournal  of  Medical 
ScicNces.  In  1839,  he  was  called  to  tlie 
chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History 
in  the  academic  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New- York,  where, 
besides  instruction  in  those  branches,  he 
delivered  lectures  on  physiology  to  the 
more  advanced  students.  In  1841,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  Medical  College,  and  in 
1850  Physiology  was  added  to  the  chair 
of  Chemistry.  At  the  present  time,  he  is 
President  of  both  the  scientific  and  the 
medical  department  of  the  University. 


Although  his  researches  have  been 
largely  experimental,4nvolving  great  labor 
and  expense.  Professor  Draper  has  been  a 
voluminous  author.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
of  his  productions  have  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  contributions  to  various  peri- 
odicals in  England  and  America ;  but  he 
has  also  found  time  to  execute  several  high- 
ly  important  works.  Among  these  are 
a  "Text- Book  on  Chemistry"  (1846); 
another  on  "  Natural  Philosophy  "  (1847) ! 
and  a  treatise  on  "  Human  Physiology, 
Statical  and  Dynamical,  or  the  Conditions 
and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man,"  which 
appeared  in  1856,  and  of  which  many 
editions  have  since  been  published.  The 
"  History  of  the  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe,"  in  many  respects  his 
greatest  work,  appeared  in  1862,  was  re- 
published in  England,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  and  several  other  languages. 
His  "  History  of  the  American  Civil  War" 
appeared  in  three  volumes,  between  1867 
and  1870,  and  is  one  of  the  standard 
authorities  on  the  subject ;  this  work  also 
has  been  largely  translated.  His  latest 
work,  a  "  History  of  the  Conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science,"  appeared  during 
the  current  year,  and  was  fully  described 
at  the  time  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine. 


♦  • 
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Climate  and  Time  in  their  Gkoi,0(;u  al 
Relations  :  A  Theory  of  Secular  Changes 
in  the  Earth's  Climate.  By  James  Croll. 
New-York  :  D.  Applcion  ^  Co. 

Competent  judges  have  pronounced  Mr. 
(^roll's  book  to  be  the  most  valuable  contri- 
bution that  has  been  made  to  the  science  of 
geology  since  the  appearance  of  Lyell's 
*'  Principles."  Though  dealing  chiefly  with  cli- 
m.itc,  and  the  physical  conditions  which  depend 
upon  climate,  it  aims  at  nothing  less  than  fur- 
nishing a  final  solution  to  that  most  interest- 
ing of  modern  geological  problems — the  cause 
of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  during  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  temperate  zone  down  almost  to  the 
tropics  was  buried  under  ice,  and  of  that  com- 
paratively mild  and  temperate  condition  of 
climate  which,  during  the  Miocene  and  other 
periods,  covered  the  entire  Arctic  regions, 
probably  up  to  the  North  l*ole,  with  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.    Such  extraordinary 


variations  of  climatic  conditions  seemed  con- 
clusively to  disprove  the  commonly  accepted 
theory  that,  during  the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
and  other  early  geological  periods,  the  climate 
of  our  globe  was  much  hotter  than  now,  and 
that  ever  since  it  has  gradually  been  getting 
cooler  ;  and  since  their  discovery  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  account  for  them. 
As  yet,  however,  no  one  of  the  theories  pro- 
pounded have  met  with  general  acceptance 
among  scientific  men. 

The  explanation  which  Mr.  Croll  ofTers  is 
that  the  Glacial  period,  the  Inter-Glacial  pe- 
riods, and  all  other  variations  in  the  climate 
of  our  globe,  were  caused  by  changes  in  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  This  cause, 
however,  does  not  operate  directly.  Herschel 
and  Arago,  among  others,  proved  long  ago 
that  a  much  greater  eccentricity  than  occurs 
in  the  orbit  of  the  earth  would  not  alter  in  any 
appreciable  degree  the  earth's  mean  thermo- 
metrical  state.    Mr.  Croll's  argument  is,  that 
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while  the  known  increase  of  eccentricity  could 
not  produce  such  climatic  changes  directly^ 
it  might  (and  in  fact  did)  do  so  indirectly^  by 
bringing  into  operation  a  host  of  physical 
agencies,  the  combined  effect  of  which  is  to 
lower  to  a  very  great  extent  the  temperature 
of  the  hemisphere  whose  winters  occur  in 
aphelion,  and  to  raise  to  nearly  as  great  an 
extent  the  temperature  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, whose  winters  occur  in  perihelion. 
The  physical  agent  which  plays  by  far  the 
most  important  part  in  the  production  of  these 
changes  is  the  deflection  of  ocean-currents  ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Croll's  book  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  cause  and  con- 
ditions of  oceanic  circulation.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  major  premise  of  his  entire  argument ; 
and  he  occupies  himself  through  more  than  a 
dozen  chapters  in  demonstrating  the  erro- 
neousness  of  both  branches  of  the  gravitation 
theory — the  one  represented  by  Lieutenant 
Maury,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  who 
has  expounded  his  theory  at  considerable 
length  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  His 
own  theory  is  that  ocean-currents  are  caused 
by  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  globe  regarded 
as  a  general  system;  and  starting, from  the 
initial  point,  his  exposition  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  climatic  changes  were  brought 
about  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows  : 
When  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  at- 
tains a  high  value,  the  hemisphere  whose 
winter  occurs  in  aphelion  has  its  temperature 
lowered,  while  that  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
is  raised.  Let  us  suppose  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere to  be  the  cold  one,  and  the  southern 
the  warm  one.  The  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  equator  and  the  North  Pole  will 
then  be  greater  than  between  the  equator  and 
the  South  Pole  ;  and,  accord ingl)',  the  trade- 
winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  will  be 
stronger  than  those  of  the  Southern,  and  will 
consequently  blow  across  the  equator  to  some 
distance  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  This 
state  of  things  will  tend  to  deflect  equatorial 
currents  southwards,  impelling  the  warm  wa- 
ter of  the  equatorial  regions  more  into  the 
Southern  or  warm  hemisphere  than  into  the 
Northern  or  cold  hemisphere.  The  result  of 
all  this  will  be  to  exaggerate  the  difference  of 
temperature  already  existing  between  the  two 
hemispheres.  It  follows,  inevitably,  from  this 
theory,  that  there  must  have  been,  during  the 
geological  history  of  our  globe,  not  one  but  a 
succession  of  Glacial  epochs,  corresponding 
to  the  periodical  variations  in  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  that  such  \vas  the 
case,  Mr.  Croll  presents  strong  evidence  in 
his  chapters  on  the  "  Warm  Inter-Glacial 
Periods." 

Of  course  the  validity  of  Mr.  CrolTs  entire 
argument   depends   upon   that   of    the   wind 


theory  of  oceanic  circulation,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  this  theory  is  still 
vigorously  combated.  Even  if  it  should  fail 
of  ultimate  acceptance,  however,  Mr.  Croll 
will  have  done  excellent  service  for  science. 
No  previous  writer  has  marshalled  so  many 
facts  bearing  upon  ocean-currents  and  their 
influence  upon  climate;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  throws  much  new  light  upon  other 
unsettled  questions  in  physical  science,  such 
as  the  date  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  the  cause  of 
glacier-motion,  the  rate  of  sub-a€rial  denuda- 
tion, the  probable  age  and  origin  of  the  sun, 
the  age  of  the  earth,  and  the  mean  thickness 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

Though  not  designed  especially  for  a  popu- 
lar audience,  the  book  is  lucidly  and  agree- 
ably written,  and  its  argument  may  easily 
be  followed  by  any  intelligent  reader.  Eight 
colored  maps  or  charts  assist  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  text. 

The  Masque  of  Pandora  and  other  Poems. 
By  Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow.  Boston  : 
y.  R.  Osgood^  Co. 

"  The  Masque  of  Pandora,"  which  gives  its 
title  to  this  collection,  is  dramatic  in  form,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  called  dramatic  mi  method  or 
intention.  Rather  it  is  a  pleasing  narrative 
version  of  the  old  Greek  myth  of  Pandora's 
box  ;  the  movement  of  the  story  being  arrested 
here  and  there  by  lyrical  accompaniments  in 
the  form  of  choruses.  These  lyrics  have  all 
the  finish  and  melody  characteristic  of  Long- 
fellow's best  verse,  and  are  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  a  poem  which  is  very  agreeably 
written  throughout.  "The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane"  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  these 
pages  as  one  of  the  best  of  Longfellow's 
household  lyrics.  The  poetry  of  family  life 
has  never  been  embalmed  in  more  tender  and 
appropriate  verse,  and  the  poem  has  already 
taken  its  place  among  the  popular  classics,  of 
which  Longfellow  has  already  furnished  so 
many.  "  Morituri  Salutamus"  is  the  poem 
delivered  at  the  meeting  in  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  class  of  1825  i(i  Bow- 
doin  College,  of  which  Longfellow  was  a 
member.  It  is  written  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
is  conscious  of  descending  "  the  long  decline 
of  life;"  but  its  strain  of  lofty  melancholy  is 
tempered  by  Christian  resignation  and  hope. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Birds  of  Passage"  are 
grouped  the  elegy  to  "  Charles  Sumner,"  the 
noble  ballad  of  "  Belisarius,"  and  sundry  re- 
miniscences of  travel  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  the  latter,  "  Amalfi"  is  a  fine  example 
of  Longfellow's  preeminent  skill  in  word- 
painting.  A  dozen  or  more  "  Sonnets"  close 
the  volume,  and  of  these  we  quote  one,  as  be- 
ing within  the  limits  of  our  space : 
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THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  sea  awoke  at  midnight  from  its  sleepy 
And  round  the  pebbly  beaches  far  and  wide 
I  heard  the  finit  wave  of  the  rising  tide 
Rush  onward  with  uninterrupted  sweep  ; 

A  voice  out  of  the  silence  of  the  deep, 
A  sound  mysteriously  multiplied 
As  of  a  cataract  from  the  mountain's  r.ide, 
Or  roar  of  winds  upon  a  wooded  steep. 

So  comes  to  us  at  times,  from  the  unknown 
And  inaccessible  solitudes  of  being, 
The  rushing  of  the  sea-tides  of  the  soul ; 

And  inspirations,  that  we  deem  our  own. 
Are  some  divine  foreshadowing  and  foreseeing 
Of  things  beyond  our  reason  or  control. 

Tales  of  the  Argonauts,  and  other 
Sketches.  By  Bret  Hartc.  Boston :  J. 
R,  Osgood  kj*  Co, 

This  volume  contains  the  best  work  that  Mr. 
Harte  has  done  since  the  appearance  of  those 
incomparable  stories  which  first  gave  him  his 
fame.  No  one  of  the  Tales  of  the  Argonauts, 
it  is  true,  quite  equals  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp."  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  or  the 
"  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch  ;"  but  they  deal  with  the 
same  period,  and  to  some  extent  with  the 
same  characters,  and  their  excellence  shows 
that  this  is  so  distinctly  Mr.  Harte'slode,  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  effort  for  him  even  to  "  pros- 
pect" any  other.  Walter  Scott  is  not  less  dis- 
tinctively the  laureate  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Scotch  than  is  Mr.  Harte  of  the  Califor- 
nian  Argonauts. 

Of  the  seven  stories  which  the  volume  con- 
tains, "  An  Episode  of  Fiddletown"  is  the  long- 
est and  most  elaborate — in  fact,  it.attains  almost 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  novelette.  Its  leading^ 
object,  as  in  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  is 
to  show  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of 
a  little  child  upon  hardened  and  criminal  na- 
tures, though  here  it  is  a  woman  in  whom  the 
reformatory  process  is  traced,  not  a  "camp." 
In  "  A  Passage  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Oak- 
hurst,"  that  gentleman  appears  to  less  advan- 
tage than  on  a  former  occasion  ;  he  in  fact 
performs  the  part  of  stage  villain,  while  the 
chief  interest  of  the  story  is  centred  upon  a 
backwoods  Messalina.  Mrs.  Decker  is  a 
grimly  effective  but  painful  study,  and  some- 
how she  lacks  the  true  local  flavor.  Such 
women  are  found  perhaps  even  in  the  mining 
regions  ;  but  they  are  essentially  the  product 
of  large  cities  and  a  high  civilization.  "The 
Rose  of  Tuolumne,"  "  IIow  Old  Man  Plun- 
kett  Went  Home,"  and  "  The  Fool  of  Five 
Forks,"  are  of  the  well-known  type,  and  are 
all  good,  though  the  sentiment  of  the  latter 
is  rather  overstrained.  "  Wan  Lee,  the  Pa- 
gan," is  an  amusing  and  pathetic  story  of  a 
young  Chinese,  who  came  into  the  world 
under  the  wand  of  a  Chinese  juggler  in  the 
cellar  of  a  San  Francisco  warehouse,  and  who 
was  sent  out  of  it  "  in  the  year  of  grace  1869, 


by  a  mob  of  half-grown  boys  and  Christian 
school-children !" 

"  Baby  Sylvester"  is  a  wonderfully  droll  bear 
story ;  and  "A  Jersey  Centenarian"  is  a  brief 
but  highly  amusing  narrative  of  a  visit  to  an 
old  woman  who  had  seen  George  Washington 
in  her  youth,  but  could  not  distinguish  him 
in  her  memory  from  a  certain  Josiah  Perkins 
who  had  once  "  paid  her  attention." 

From  Jest  to  Earnest.    A  Novel.    By  Rev. 
E.  P.  Roe.    New- York  :  D<Hid  &»  Mead. 

In  the  preface  to  this  story,  written  in 
answer  to  the  editor  of  a«  religious  news- 
paper who  had  animadverted  upon  his  course 
in  giving  up  the  ministry  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  literature,  Mr.  Roe  defines  very 
clearly  his  position  as  a  novel-writer.  He 
rightly  holds  that  if  he  can  influence  twenty 
thousand  readers  through  the  medium  of  a 
wholesome  and  morally  bracing  story,  he  is 
more  usefully  employed  when  writing  such 
stories  than  when  preaching  precisely  the 
same  themes  to  a  congregation  of  a  few  hun- 
dred hearers — in  other  words,  that  the  most 
appropriate  work  that  a  man  can  do  is  thaU 
which  he  can  do  best,  and  which  gives  him 
the  largest  opportunities  of  doing  good.  And 
Mr.  Roe  remains  a  preacher  even  when  writing 
his  novels,  all  of  which  are,  in  their  primaiy 
intention,  sermons  rather  than  stories.  Their 
object  is  moral,  not  artistic  ;  and  it  is  only  tha 
author's  great  natural  gifts  as  a  stoiy-teller 
that  redeems  them  from  the  dullness  which 
usually  pertains  to  this  type  of  literature. 

Knowing  beforehand  that  the  mere  narra- 
tive is  a  subordinate  matter  in  Mr.  Roe's 
mind,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  genuinely 
interesting  his  stories  always  are.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  vulgarly  sensational  about 
them,  there  is  no  straining  after  literaiy  effect, 
and  the  style  is  crude  rather  than  otherwise; 
but  they  hold  the  reader's  attention  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  when  once  fairly  begun 
it  is  not  easy  to  lay  one  of  them  aside  un- 
finished. Mr.  Roe's  success  proves,  indeed, 
that  a  natural  faculty  for  story-telling  easily 
triumphs  over  any  minor  defects  of  method 
or  of  style,  and  that  a  warm  welcome  always 
awaits  the  genuine  raconteur. 

"  From  Jest  to  Earnest "  is  Mr.  Roe's  latest 
story,  and  calls  for  no  special  remark  here 
further  than  that  it  is  in  all  respects  a  good 
specimen  of  his  work. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Lamb,  Hazutt, 
AND  Others.  Bric*&-Brac  Series.  Edited 
by  Richard  11.  Stoddard.  New- York  :  Serih- 

ner^  A  rmstrong  ^  Co, 

Mr.  P.  G.  Patmore,  who  wrote  "  My  Friends 
and  Acquaintances,"  but  who  will  be  more  ^ 
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1  y  identified  perhaps  as  the  father  of  Coventry 
Patmorc,  furnishes  most  of  the  material  for 
the  present  volume  of  the  Bric-i-Brac  Series. 
He  was  personally  intimate  for  many  years 
with  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Campbell,  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  and  other  celebrities  of  his  time  ;  and  his 
reminiscences,  if  diffuse  and  wordy,  have  a 
genuine  biographical  interest.  For  one  thing, 
they  at  least  make  an  attempt  to  delineate 
character,  and  arc  not  a  mere  string  of  anec- 
dotes ;  and  hence  this  volume  is  less  scrappy 
and  gossipy  than  most  of  the  other  volumes 
in  the  Scries.  The  most  interesting  portion 
of  it  is  that  devoted  to  Lamb,  of  whom,  in- 
deed, we  can  neVer  hear  enough.  Mr.  Pat- 
niore's  association  with  him  extended  over 
many  years,  and  he  tells  us  much  that  is  fresh 
concerning  Elia's  home  life,  his  personal 
liahits  and  characteristics,  and  his  literary  and 
social  relations.  The  reminiscences  of  Haz- 
litt occupy  considerable  space,  and  have  a 
decided  biographical  value,  but  Hazlitt's  per- 
sonality is  repellent  somehow  when  brought 
into  intimate  association  with  one.  Compara- 
tively little  space  is  devoted  to  Campbell  and 
Lady  Hiessington,  but  what  there  is — espe- 
cially that  which  deals  with  Lady  Blessington 
— is  good. 

The  best  thing  in  the  volume,  however,  to 
our  mind,  is  Mr.  Stoddard's  preface,  in  which 
he  pays  a  most  graceful  and  appreciative  tri- 
bute to  Lamb,  and  summarizes  Hazlitt's  life 
in  a  couj)lc  of  discriminating  paragraphs. 
The  essence  of  the  book  is  contained  in  these 
preliminary  pages. 

Besides  the  letter-press,  the  volume  con- 
tains a  facsimile  reproduction  of  an  autograph 
letter  of  Lamb's,  and  portraits  of  Lamb,  Haz- 
litt, Campbell,  and  Lady  Blessington. 

Hawthorne's  Works.     New  Edition.     Bos. 
ton  :   J.  A*.  Osgood. 

It  is  pleasing  to  remark  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  Hawthorne's  works.  The  several 
dijferent  editions  that  have  been  published 
iluring  the  last  few  years  indicate  that  our 
great  romancer  is  finding  a  rapidly  increasing 
audience  among  his  countrymen  ;  and  the 
|)resent  '*  popular  "  edition  ought  to  secure  a 
place  in  every  household  that  is  not  already 
supplied.  It  is  issued  in  the  same  dainty 
style  as  the  '*  Little  Classics,"  published  by 
the  same  house,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, being  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  remark- 
ably convenient  to  handle.  The  series  will 
be  completed  in  twenty-  one  volumes,  of  which 
two,  containing  "  The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  the 
"  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  have  already 
appeared. 
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The  little  volume  of  poems  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  to  be  published  shortly,  will  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  Princess  Louise. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  nearly  completed  a  new 
dramatic  poem  of  about  the  same  length  as 
Atalanta  in  Calydon^  and  like  it  founded  upon 
a  subject  from  Greek  mythology. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
War,  by  the  German  General  Staff,  has  just 
been  published.  It  describes  the  siege  of 
Strasburg,  Verdun,  and  other  fortresses,  the 
investment  of  Metz,  and  Bazainc's  sorties. 

It  is  stated  that  the  great  work  upon  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  engaged,  and  to  which  he 
has  more  than  once  made  allusion,  is  '*  The 
Claims  of  the  Papacy  as  viewed  by  the  Light 
of  Histor)'."  His  library  at  Hawarden  is  said 
to  contain  loads  of  books  on  this  subject. 

The  Academy  states  that  there  exists  in  St. 
Mark's  library,  at  Venice,  a  manuscript  in 
the  handwriting  of  John  Locke,  consisting  of 
notes  on  medical  subjects,  which  is  the  more 
curious  if,  as  has  been  said,  Locke  was  averse 
from  allowing  it  to  be  known  that  he  once  in- 
tended to  practise  medicine. 

The  new  article  on  "  Bristol  "  in  the  Ency- 
clopi£dia  Britannica^  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  will 
contain  the  date  of  the  departure  from  the 
port  of  Bristol  of  the  Cabots  on  their  great 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  ship  Matthew^  and 
the  day  of  their  return,  being  points  of  infor- 
mation that  none  of  the  biographers  of  these 
distinguished  navigators,  nor  any  of  the  mari- 
time histories,  have  recorded. 

Mr.  James  Grant  Wilson  has  prepared, 
lor  publication  by  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  work  on  T hi  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Scotland^  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time, 
comprising  characteristic  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  more  noteworthy  Scottish  poets, 
with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  and  il- 
lustrated by  portraits  engraved  on  steel.  The 
first  volume,  which  will  appear  shortly,  be- 
gins with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  1226,  and  ends 
with  Richard  Gall,  1776. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  shortly  publish  a 
volume  entitled  *'  Shakespeare's  Plutarch," 
being  a  selection  of  lives  from  North's  trans- 
lation of  Plutarch's  "  Lives  of  the  Noble  Gre» 
cians  and  Romans."  The  lives  are  those  of 
Coriolanus,  Brutus,  Julius  Caesar,  Antonius, 
and  Octavius  Caesar,  with  extracts  from  those 
of  Theseus  and  Alcibiades.  A  copious  index 
of  names  will  be  appended,  together  with  a 
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glossarial  index  of  the  more  uncommon  words. 
Some  remarks  upon  the  use  made  by  Shake- 
speare of  North's  translation  will  appear  in 
the  preface. 

AcrrALLY,  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
Siberia  is  to  be  the  next  to  be  provided  with  a 
University.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance 
has  seen  his  way  towards  making  a  grant 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  action 
of  State  will  be  supported  by  private  liberality. 
There  has  always  been  a  great  lack  of  medical 
men  in  the  sparsely-scattered  townships  of 
Siberia;  and,  for  the  first  at  least,  the  Univer- 
sity will  chiefly  promote  the  study  of  medicine. 
It  is  to  be  established  at  Tomsk. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  is  not,  as  was  announced, 
engaged  on  the  second  part  of  '*  Quatre-Vingt 
Trcize."  At  present  he  is  correcting  the  proofs 
of  a  poem,  *'  Les  Quatrc  Vents  de  I'Espril," 
which  is  to  be  his  next  publication.  "  La  Fin 
de  Satan,"  another  poem  announced  a  year 
ago,  is  also  finished,  and  the  fact  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo  having  gone  a  month  ago  to  Guernsey 
to  fetch  the  MS.  of  it,  points  to  a  prompt  pub- 
lication. The  poet  has  not,  as  was  announced, 
irivcn  up  his  house  in  Guernsey  ;  Ilautville 
House  remains  in  his  possession,  and  hence- 
forth he  proposes  to  pass  part  cf  the  year 
there. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
has  been  issued  by  a  native  Japanese  pub- 
lisher. The  vernacular  literature  of  Japan  is 
extending  at  a  rapid  rate,  adaptations  of  the 
best  English  text-books  on  geography  and 
physical  science  being  published  almost 
monthly,  and,  though  far  from  being  perfect 
productions,  attaining  a  wide  circulation. 
Japanese  writers  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  accurate  equivalents  in  their  own 
language  for  European  words  used  to  denote 
recent  European  discoveries  and  scientific 
terms.  They  are  almost  always  obliged  to 
paraphrase  ;  thus,  dynamite  becomes  "  the 
powerful  thing,"  torpedo,  "  undcr-water  burst- 
er," and  so  on.  The  great  evil  is  that  each 
difTerent  writer  chooses  his  own  paraphrase 
for  such  terms  as  **  polarization,"  "  spectro- 
scope," **  protoplasm,"  &c. 
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Stl'dv  ok  thk  Solar  Surkack. — At  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  American  Association, 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  of  Alleghany  Obser- 
vatorj',  detailed  some  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived  after  years  of  study  of 
the  solar  surface.  Professor  Langley  first 
showed  by  comparative  experiments  that  an 


absorptive    atmosphere    surrounds  the  sun. 
Little  attention  has  in  recent  years  been  paid 
to  the  study  of  this  atmosphere.    The  earlier 
efforts  to  tabulate  its  absorptive  power,  pro- 
duced with  different  observers,  though  men 
of   eminence,   strangely    discordant    results. 
Their  methods  and  deductions  were  given  in 
detail.     Secchi's  results,  making  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  edge  of  the  sun  about  half  the 
brightness  of  the  centre,  are  probably  near 
the  fact.    Professor    Langley  applied    well- 
know  photometric  methods  to  the  problem. 
By  attaching  a  circle   of  cardboard   to   the 
equatorial  telescope,  a  solar  image  is  received 
on  the  board,  plainly  showing  spots,  penum- 
bnc,  &c.,  if  the  image  be  one  foot  in  diameter. 
From  holes  in  this  cardboard  pencils  of  rays 
issue,  which  being  caught  on  a  screen  give  a 
second  series  of  images.*  If  these  images  are 
caught   upon  separate   mirrors,  instead  of  a 
screen,  their  relative  light  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  comparison  with  that  of  a  disc  of 
flame  from  Bunsen's  apparatus,  and  thereby 
their  relative  intensity  determined.     Between 
each  aperture  and  its  respective  mirror  a  lens 
was  interposed  which  concentrated  the  pencil 
of  rays.     By  suitable  additions  this  apparatus 
can  be  converted  to  a  Rumford  photometer, 
and  in  this  form  it  proved  most  available  in 
Professor's   Langley's  hands.      He   found   a 
value  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  umbra  in  sun- 
spots  considerably  higher  than  that  hitherto 
computed.    The  blackest  umbra,  he  finds.  Is 
between  5,000  and  10,000  times  as  bright  as 
the  full  moon.    The  light  of  the  sun  is  ab- 
sorbed by  its  atmosphere  not  in  the  same,  but 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  its  heat.     A  long 
series  of  experiments  shows  that  not  much 
more  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  radiant  heat 
of  the  sun  is  absorbed  or  suffers  internal  re- 
flection by  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  itself. 
Observations  indicate  that  this  atmosphere  is 
(speaking    comparatively)    extremely    thin  ; 
Professor  Langley  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
identical  with  the  "  reversing  layer"  observed 
by  Dr.  Young,  of  Dartmouth,  at  the  base  of 
the  chromosphere,  though  the  chromospheric 
shadow  should  i>erhaps  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count.    The  importance  of  a  study  of  this  ab- 
sorbent atmosphere  becomes  evident  if  we 
admit  that  the  greater  part  of  the  500"  which 
separate  the   temperature  of   the  tempermte 
zone  from  absolute  zero  is  principally  due  to 
the  sun's  radiation.    To  this  atmosphere  new 
matter  is  constantly  being  added  and  taken 
away  by  the  continual  changes  of  the  interior 
surface.     Any  alteration  in  the  capacity  for 
absorption — say  a  difference  of  25  per  cenLy 
which  could  hardly  be  recognized  by  observa- 
tion— would    alter    the  temperature    of   our 
globe  by  100".    The  existence  of  life  on  the 
earth  is  clearly  dependent  on  the  consiancj 
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of  the  depth  and  absorption  of  this  solar  en- 
velope. Hitherto  we  have  chiefly  confined 
(Calculations  to  the  diminution  of  solar  heat 
by  contraction  of  the  sun's  mass — an  opera- 
tion likely  to  go  on  with  great  uniformity. 
Hut  here  is  an  element  of  far  more  rapid  va- 
riation. If  changes  in  the  depth  of  this  solar 
envelope  arc  cyclical,  they  would  be  accom- 
panied by  cyclical  alterations  of  the  earth's 
temperature.  This  may  serve  alike  to  ex- 
plain the  characteristics  of  variable  stars  and 
the  vast  secular  changes  on  earth  indicated 
l)y  jj^eology. 

TiiK  NKXT  Return  of  Encke's  Comet. — 
Xtituir  says  that  *'  the  appearances  of  this 
romet  at  nearly  ten-year  intervals  in  1819, 
1S29,  183S,  1S48,  1853,  and  1868  took  place 
under  circumstances  which  were  more  or  less 
favorable  for  observation  in  this  hemisphere  ; 
these  conditions,  however,  will  not  attend  the 
ensuing  return  to  perehelion,  which,  with  the 
mean  motion  found  by  Dr.  Von  Asten  for 
I'^/S.  neglecting  the  small  effect  of  perturba- 
tion, would  occur  about  the  27lh  of  July, 
i"^7S  ;  and  if  the  path  in  the  heavens  be  cal- 
culateil  on  this  assumption,  it  will  appear 
that  observations  will  hardly  be  practicable 
except  in  the  soiithcrn  hemisphere  in  August. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  tract  is  that 
which  the  comet  followed  in  1845,  when  a  few 
observations  only  were  obtained  with  diffi- 
rulty  at  Rome,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  at  perturbation  upon 
the  leni^ih  of  this  comet's  period  since  the 
vear  iSk),  when  its  periodicity  was  first  de- 
tected, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  longest 
revolution  was  that  from  1842-45,  which  ex- 
tended to  1,215-6  days,  and  the  shortest,  that 
from  186S-71,  i,200-2  days;  difference  of  ex- 
tremes, 15 J  days. 

An(  11.NT  Cave-dweluncs  in  Kentucky. — 
Mr.  V.  W.  Putman  (in  the  eighth  annual  Re- 
port of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ethnology, 
10S75)  remarks:  "That  some  of  the  caves 
were  used  as  places  of,  at  least,  temporary 
residence  was  conclusively  shown  by  my  ex- 
ploration of  Salt  Cave,  which  proves  im- 
portant in  revealing  a  new  phase  in  American 
archxoloiry.  This  cave  approaches  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  in  the  size  of  its  avenues  and 
chambers.  Throughout  one  of  the  principal 
avenues,  for  several  miles,  were  to  be  traced 
the  ancient  fire-places  both  for  hearths  and 
I  lights.  For  the  latter  purpose,  small  piles  of 
stunes  were  made  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
(•f  the  pile  to  receive  the  bundle  of  dried 
faj^ots,  perhaps  smeared  with  grease.  Bun- 
dles of  these  fagots,  tied  up  with  twisted 
bark,  were  found  in  several  places  in  the 
'  ave  ;  and  cancreeds,  probably  the  remains  of 


ancient  torches  of  the  same  character  with 
those  found  in  the  Mammoth,  Short,  and 
Grand  Avenue  Caves,  were  also  vefy  abun- 
dant. The  most  important  discovery  in  this 
cave,  however,  was  made  in  a  small  chamber, 
about  three  miles  from  the  entrance,  first  no- 
ticed by  my  guides,  Messrs.  Cutlip  and  Lee. 
On  the  dry  soil  of  the  floor  were  to  be  seen 
the  imprints  of  the  sandalled  feet  of  the  for- 
mer race  who  had  inhabited  the  cave,  while  a 
large  number  of  cast-off  sandals  were  found, 
neatly  made  of  finely-branded  and  twisted 
leaves  of  rushes." 

Astronomy  in  the  Arabian  Nic.hts. — In 
the  •'  Astronomical  Register"  (August,  1875), 
Mr.  G.  J.  Walker  says: — *' While  comparing 
lately  the  Houlak  edition  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights'  with  Lane's  excellent  translation,  I 
noticed  for  the  first  time  the  following  pas- 
sage occurring  in  the  756th  night :  '  Fdris  the 
Wezccr  of  the  king  of  Egypt  answered,  *'  We 
worship  the  sun,  and  prostrate  ourselves  to 
it."  Asaf  therefore  replied,  '*  O  Wezeer 
Fdris,  verily,  the  sun  is  a  star,  of  the  number  of 
the  stars  created  by  God  [Innaal-shamskaukab 
min  jumlat  al-kanakib  al-makhlukat  li'Uahi] 
(Whose  perfection  be  extolled,  and  whose 
name  be  exalted  !),  and  far  be  it  from  being  a 
lord !  for  the  sun  appeareth  at  times,  and  is 
absent  at  times,  and  our  Lord  is  always  pre- 
sent, never  absent,  and  he  is  able  to  effect 
everything."'  (Lane,  iii.  pp.  311,  312.)  If  it 
may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  these  fa- 
mous tales  have  been  circulated  in  their  pre- 
sent form  since  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (see  Lane,  iii.  p.  739),  the 
above  analogy  between  sun  and  stars  is 
rather  interesting.  Those  who  in  Cairo  and 
elsewhere  listened  to  or  read  this  passage 
had,  so  far,  more  just  views  of  the  universe 
presented  to  them  than  probably  most  of  even 
the  educated  contemporary  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope for  a  long  time  entertained.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  unfortunate  Giordano 
Bruno,  in  his  work  published  in  1591,  main- 
tained that  each  star  is  a  sun  about  which 
planets  revolve  ;  but  the  sequel  of  this  talc  is 
more  pleasant  to  think  of  than  the  fate  of 
Bruno,  for  we  find  that  the  Wezeer  Fdris 
finally  *  embraced  al-Islam,  he  and  they  who 
were  with  him.'  "  . 

Earthquake  Phenomena  of  South  Italy. 
— "The  Academy"  says  that  after  studying 
the  earthquake  phenomena  of  South  Italy, 
Professor  Suess  has  laid  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  this  communication  he  describes  the 
geological  structure  of  Sicily  and  the  south- 
ern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  older  rocks  of  this  dis- 
trict, with  the  patches  on  the  western  coast, 
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are  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Alps,  while  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
represents  a  vast  area  of  subsidence.  He 
recognises  three  classes  of  earthquake-shocks 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria:  namely,  eruptive 
shocks,  which  have  their  centre  in  a  volcano, 
and  affect  only  the  immediate  neighborhood  ; 
radial  shocks,  which  radiate  from  the  volcano 
in  definite  lines ;  and  peripheral  shocks, 
which  appear  to  have  no  immediate  relation 
with  a  volcano.  His  observations  sufficiently 
show  the  connection  generally  existing  be- 
tween volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

Position  of  the  Eve  during  Sleep. — 
It  has  been  held  as  a  fact  in  physiolog}%  that 
in  drowsiness  and  sleep  the  eyes  are  turned 
upward  and  inward,  control  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles being  lost.  But  Professor  Le  Conte,  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  made  experi- 
ments which  prove  the  contrary ;  and  as  the 
experiments  are  not  difficult  of  repetition,  we 
summarise  his  account  of  them.  *  There  are 
few  persons,'  says  the  professor,  '  who  have 
not  experienced  an  unconquerable  drowsiness 
while  listening  to  a  dull  speaker  on  a  warm 
summer  afternoon.  Every  one  at  such  times 
must  have  observed  that,  as  the  control  over 
the  ocular  muscles  is  lost,  the  head  of  the 
speaker  becomes  double  ;  the  two  heads  sepa- 
rate more  and  more,  until  they  may  seem  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  apart.  In  my  own  case,  the  con- 
trol over  the  eyes  is  lost  even  while  the  con- 
sciousness is  perfect,  and  the  mind  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  a  scientific  experiment.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  speaker  doubles, 
and  the  two  images  are  well  separated,  I  wink 
the  ri<^ht  eye.  Invariably  the  left  image  dis- 
appears. The  images  are  therefore  heterony- 
mous, and  heteronymous  images  in  this  case 
prove  optic  divergence.'  Professor  Le  Conte 
remarks,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he 
has  made  this  experiment  hundreds  of  times, 
and  always  with  the  same  result,  and  has  cor- 
roborated his  experience  by  that  of  others. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  confirmed  by  gazing  on 
vacancy  during  drowsiness,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  double  images  of  the  nearer  ob- 
jects separate  more  and  more.  The  professor 
believes  that  binocular  vision  is  a  consequence 
of  the  perfection  of  the  human  eye,  and  that 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  lower  animals.  His 
views  as  regards  the  stages  of  development 
of  visual  power  in  the  vertebrata  is  thus  set 
forth:  *  I.  A  gradual  change  of  the  position 
of  the  eyes  from  the  sides  to  the  front  of  the 
head,  and  a  consequent  change  of  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees  to  parallelism.  2.  A 
gradually  increasing  graduation  of  the  fine- 
ness of  organisation,  and  therefore  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  retina,  from  the  anterior  mar- 


gins toward  the  central  parts,  so  as  finally  to 
form  in  monkeys  and  in  man  a  central  spot. 
3.  A  gradually  increasing  power  of  convesg- 
ing  the  optic  axes  upon  a  single  near  point, 
so  that  the  images  of  that  point  may  fall  upon 
the  central  spots  of  both  eyes.  4.  The  grad- 
ual evolution  of  the  properties  of  correspond- 
ing points,  and  therefore  of  all  the  phenome- 
na of  binocular  vision.  These  changes/  con- 
cludes the  professor, '  seem  all  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind/ 

An  Immense  Saw. — As  an  instance  of  the 
mighty  applications  of  mechanical  power 
which  this  age  brings  forth,  we  may  mention 
that  at  the  Crewe  Steel  Works  a  circular  saw 
cuts  slabs  from  hot  steel  ingots  as  easily  as  an 
ordinary  saw  cuts  boards  off  a  log  of  oak. 
The  slabs  vary  in  width  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches.  Ingots  or  cranks  can  thus  be  accu- 
rately and  cleanly  shaped,  with  great  economy 
of  time  and  labor.  This  tremendous  saw  is 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  seven  feet  dia- 
meter, makes  one  hundred  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, and  has  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  per  hour  at  its  circumference. 

Observations  of  the  Zodiacal  Light. — 
Professor  Heis  has  published  the  observations 
of  this  phenomenon,  made  by  himself  at  Mtln- 
ster,  and  by  Herr  Weber  at  Peckeloh,  during 
the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  position  of  the 
zodiacal  light  having  been  noted  by  Professor 
Heis  on  287  nights,  and  by  his  friend  on  134, 
forming  a  remarkably  fine  series  of  observa- 
tions. In  his  introduction,  Professor  Heis 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  phenomena  seen 
by  other  observers,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned an  inner  cone,  or  core  as  it  were,  seen 
by  Herr  Eylert  during  a  voyage  in  the  year 
1873  ;  the  faint  light  opposite  the  sun's  place 
discovered  by  Brorsen  in  1854,  and  since  seen 
by  Heis  and  others  ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
zodiacal  light  right  across  the  heavens  forming 
a  complete  semi-circle,  which,  however,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  in  all  cases  coincident 
with  the  ecliptic.  Though  Professor  Heis  has 
not  discussed  his  observations  with  the  view 
of  testing  any  hypothesis,  he  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  a  ring  sur- 
rounding the  earth,  but  whether  inside  or  out- 
side the  orbit  of  the  moon  he  leaves  others  to 
decide  from  simultaneous  observations  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Real  and  Apparent  Death. — Dr.  Ange- 
Monteverdi  suggests  as  an  easy,  prompt,  and 
certain  method  of  distinguishing  real  frona  ap- 
parent death,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor  ammonise,  the  strength 
of  which  should  be  considerable.  When  io- 
jected  into  the  living  body,  even  during  the 
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last  hours  of  life,  ammonia  causes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spot  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  color, 
which  forms  more  or  less  quickly  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  If  the  fluid 
be  injected  after  death,  no  change  in  the  color, 
or  only  a  darkening  of  the  skin's  natural  color, 
is  produced.  If  injected  into  the  skin  of  a 
person  in  perfect  health,  a  severe  burning 
pain  is  experienced,  and  a  small  blister  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  spot.  Dr.  Ange  further 
says  of  this  test,  that  no  harm  beyond  the  for- 
mation of  a  small  eschar  appears  to  result 
from  the  injection,  and  all  traces  vanish  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight. 


VARIETIES. 


On  Hearing. — Would  you  rather  be  blind 
or  deaf  ?  Most  people  will  illogically  reply, 
•*  Neither  !"  but  when  pressed,  nine  out  of  ten 
will  be  found  to  answer,  "  Leave  me  the  sight 
of  my  eyes — let  me  be  deaf."  Yet  all  experi- 
ence shows  that  they  are  wrong.  Deafness 
tries  the  temper  more,  isolates  more,  unfits 
for  social  converse,  cuts  off  from  the  world  of 
breathing  emotional  activity,  tenfold  more 
than  blindness.  There  is  something  as  yet 
unanalvsed  about  sound,  which  doubles  and 
intensifies  at  all  points  the  sense  of  living  ; 
when  we  hear,  we  are  somehow  more  alive 
than  when  we  see.  Apart  from  sound,  the 
outward  world  has  a  dreamlike  and  unreal 
look — we  only  half  believe  in  it — we  miss  at 
each  moment  what  it  contains.  It  presents, 
indeed,  innumerable  pictures  of  stilUlifc  ;  but 
these  refuse  to  yield  up  half  their  secrets.  If 
anyone  is  inclined  to  doubt  this,  let  him  stop 
his  ears  with  cotton  wool  for  five  minutes,  and 
sit  in,  the  room  with  some  intelligent  friend 
who  enjoys  the  full  use  of  his  ears,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  or  ten  minutes  let  the  two  compare 
notes.  Of  course  we  must  suppose  that  both 
are  doing  nothing,  except  the  one  taking  stock 
of  his  loss,  and  the  other  taking  stock  of  his 
gain.  I  sit,  then,  in  my  chair,  stone  deaf.  I 
look  up  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  a  man 
driving  a  goat,  a  haystack,  and  some  pigs,  an 
engraving  of  Millais*  '*  Black  Brunswicker." 
I  am  tired  of  the  sight  of  it.  I  notice  the  bird 
on  his  perch  ;  his  mouth  is  wide  open,  he 
looks  to  me  as  if  he  were  in  a  fit  ;  I  point  at 
him  in  an  alarmed  manner;  my  friend  shakes 
his  head  with  a  smile,  the  bird's  only  singing  ; 
I  can't  say  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  cannot 
hear  anything.  Presently  my  friend  rises  and 
goes  to  the  door,  opens  it — what  on  earth  for  ? 
why,  in  jumps  the  cat.  I  suppose  he  heard  it 
outside  ;  it  might  have  mewed  till  doomsday, 
as  far  as  my  ears  were  concerned.  My  strange 
companion  has  no  sooner  sat  down  on  the 
chair  than  he  jumps  up  as  if  stung ;  he  points 


out,  in  answer  to  my  bewildered  look,  that  the 
legs  are  loose  ;  he  must  have  heard  them  creak, 
I  suppose.  Then  he  goes  up  to  the  clock,  and 
begins  winding  it  up  ;  he  must  have  noticed 
that  it  had  left  off  ticking — I  might  not  have 
found  that  out  for  hours.  Another  start !  he 
rushes  from  the  room,  I  follow — the  maid  has 
spilt  the  coal-scuttle  all  down  the  stairs  ;  he 
probably  heard  the  smash.  My  wife  might 
have  fallen  downstairs  and  broken  her  neck, 
and  I  should  have  known  nothing  about  it.  I 
tear  the  wool  out  of  my  ears  long  before  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  minutes,  and  my  friend 
addresses  me  as  follows : — "  I  pass  over  the 
canary,  the  cat,  the  chair,  the  coal-scuttle  and 
the  kettle.  *  You  happened  to  find  out  about 
them  a  day  after  the  fair  by  using  your  eyes  ; 
but  besides  all  this,  of  how  much  vivid  life 
were  you  deprived — how  many  details  of  con- 
sciousness, how  many  avenues  of  thought 
were  lost  to  }'ou  in  less  than  ten  minutes  !  As 
I  sat,  I  could  hear  your  favorite  nocturne  of 
Chopin  being  played  in  the  next  room.  Per- 
haps you  did  not  know  it  was  raining  ;  nor 
should  I  have  noticed  it,  only  I  heard  it  on  the 
skylight.  I  therefore  rang  the  bell,  ordered  a 
trap-door  open  in  the  roof  to  be  shut,  and  sent 
the  carriage  for  a  lady  who  would  have  other- 
wise had  to  walk  home.  You  did  not  notice 
a  loud  crack  behind  you,  but,  in  fact,  a  hot 
coal  flew  out  of  the  fire,  and  I  seized  it  in  time 
to  prevent  mischief.  The  postman's  knock  re- 
minded me  of  some  letters  I  ought  to  write, 
and  I  made  a  note  of  them.  The  band  play- 
ing outside  put  me  in  mind  of  some  concert- 
tickets  I  had  promised  to  send.  A  neighbor- 
ing church-bell  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  Wednesday,  and  about  a  quarter  to  eleven 
o'clock."  Alas  !  too  many  of  us  go  through 
life  with  our  ears  stuffed  with  cotton  wool. — 
Good  Words, 

Fresh  Anecdotes  of  Douglas  Jerrold. — 
A  score  of  stories  of  Jerrold  occur  to  me, 
though  it  is  too  late  to  add  any  new  ones  to 
the  record,  for  his  "  wit  and  humor"  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  published. 
There  are  a  few  good  things,  however,  which 
will  bear  repetition.  "Nature  has  written 
'  honest  man '  upon  his  face,"  said  a  person 
trying  to  make  interest  for  his  friend  with  Jer- 
rold. *'  Then  Nature  must  have  had  a  very 
bad  pen,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  Everybody 
knows  how  he  revenged  himself  upon  a  pom- 
pous fop,  who  had  made  himself  offensively 
conspicuous  at  a  club  dinner  where  sheep's 
head  was  a  favorite  dish.  Pushing  his  plate 
aside,  the  stranger  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I  say, 
sheep's  head  for  ever !  "  "  What  egotism  ! " 
remarked  Jerrold.  This,  no  doubt,  led  up  to 
a  kindred  flash  of  wit  on  another  occasion,  at 
the  expense  of  a  literary  friend  of  Jerrold's, 


